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Luther  Burbank  Exclusive  Fruit  Tree  Creations 

Are  grown  by  us  from  the  Parent  stock  and  we  are  the  Sole  Distributor  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  Creations  in 


New  Varieties  of  PLUMS,  PEACHES,  PRUNES.  APPLES,  CHERRIES, 
PLUM  COTS,  SPINELESS  BLACKBERRIES,  PHENOMENAL  BERRIES, 
BULBOUS  PLANTS,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEED. 


To  obtain  the  Genuine  {Strain  of  his  respective  varieties  buv  voui-  NURSERY  STOCK  from  the  distributors. 
Write  us  and  submit  a  list  of  wants.  We  supply  all  leading  COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES  of  Nurservr  Stock  as 
well,  and  can  <juote  all  Nursery  Htock  in  quantities.  If  in  the  market  for  ANYTHING  THAT  GROWS  make  known 
vour  rt'(|iiirf'Tiii  ?its  ami  \vc  will  tell  vou  wliat  voiir  order  will  cost.  Dcs.  i  i|(ti\  ('  catalofjiK-  mailed  FREE.  It  tells 
about  THE  BURBANK  TREES,  PLANTS,  BULBS  and  all  standard  FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  SEED  and 
BULBS 


Luther  Burbank's  Rose 
"The  Burbank" 

T'"'  ^'ANK  '  HOSE  Ig  th«?  freest  HowerlDK 

I'.  '  ration.    The  Plants  begin  to  bloom 

»  •  few  Inches  high,  and  flowers  most 

!>•  'I   through   the  spring  and  summer 

<)'  I  by  late  winter  frosts.    The  flowers 

Bi'  "f  flne  form,  color  deep  pink,  shading 

t.i  .1  .  .  i  iful  soft  rose  at  the  center.  In  the 
fall  the  outer  petals  change  to  a  deep,  rich  car- 
mine. Prire  1 6  cents  each:  tS  per  10  Strong 
Rooted  Plsnts. 


Luther  Burbank's  Rose 


"Corona 


\- •  '.a  seml-cllmber  of  Crimson  Ram- 

en  t  single  blooms  growing  In  tm- 
werg  are  rosy  crimson,  very  much 
f.'  "  ii'K  Chini^t.'  I'rimroses.  yet  are  unlike  any  rose 
grown.  The  most  unique  of  all  rose  creations.  Its  bloom, 
when  cut.  will  last  for  over  a  week.  This  rose  graces  Mr. 
Burbank's  own  veranda,  where  It  has  occasioned  more  com- 
ment than  any  rose  In  the  past  decade.  The  plants  are 
hardy,  and  will  thrive  with  little  or  no  attention.  Price  7S 
cents  each.  IB  per  10  strong  rooted  plants. 


Luther  Burbank's 
'Spineless  Blackberry" 


THt,      .NKW  BLRBAXK 


;FiNi:Lk;8s 


BLACKBERRY  '  Is  the  won  i.  r  r  the 
century.  Absolutely  thornless  Tremen- 
dous bearer,  strong  grower.  The  berries 
are  borne  In  Immense  clusters.  Prult  b«at 
quality,  plump.  Arm  and  uniform  In  bIm. 
It  being  thornlesa.  many  more  quarta  of 
berries  ran  be  gathered  each  day  by 
berry-plckera.  Price  tl.OO  each;  I7.S0  p«r 
10  well  rooted  planU. 


Special  Offer 

Aa  ■>  Intro^M-tory  ('onblaaltoB 
•ffer,  ne  nlll  arad  poat-^ld  aay 
Wlmrr  Im  Ibe  Inlled  Olatra  Ike  (no 
re»e«  aaBied  above  mm4  I  rooted 
■  pla'leu  blarkberry  plaat  for  92.O0. 
I>«t  urn  bare  ro«r  or4er  while  oar 
■apply  last*. 


The  Luther  Burbank  Co.,  "Depl  O, "  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Burbank's  40  Page  Book  "Garden  Culture"  free  with  orders. 


Don't  Get  Wet 

and  carry  around  a  load 
of  water  and  a  cold. 

Tower 'a  FUh  Brand 

Reflex 
Slicker 
$3.00 

•heda  every  drop. 
Easy  fitting  and 
strong  at  every 
point  Refitx  Edges 
•top  every  drop 
from  nmning  in 
at  the  front 
Piot«c>ui  Hat.  n  c«au 

SaUitactiom  GmarmUeid  '^OWEj^'j 
Send  for  cataloa 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

5'1  BOSTON 


It  has  bein  found  that  formalin  is 
an  efficient  remedy  for  animals  suf- 
fering from  bloat.  This  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
animals  are  noticed  to  be  in  pain  and 
the  left  side  greatly  distended.  Ru- 
minants, such  as  <hecp  and  cattle,  are 
most  frequently  affected.  Cows 
should  be  clrcnrhed  with  one  quart  of 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  about 


That  date  growing  is  a  well  estab- 
lished industry,  whose  increase  de- 
pends fetrictly  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  right  varieties  of  trees  can  be 
propagated,  should  be  realized.  \ 
booklet,  issued  by  the  Coachella  Val- 
ley Date  Growers'  Association,  shows 
an  offshoot  three  years  from  trans- 
planting bearing  several  very  heavy 
branches  of  dates,  though  the  crown 


Dividend  Notice 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society 

(Tke  Cieraiaa  Raakl 

in  ralifomU  8t 
For  the  half  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1915.  a  dividend  baa  l>e«n 
declared  at  tbe  rate  of  foar  (4)  per 
cent  per  annum  oo  all  deposit!, 
pcjable  on  and  after  Monday.  Jan- 
uarr  S,  1916.  DlTtdends  not  called 
for  arc  added  to  the  deposit  account 
and  earn  dividends  from  Janoary  1, 
1916. 

GEORGE  TOURNT,  Manacer. 


Dairy  Platform 


Sqtiare  deal  for  dairymen  from  creameries  and  commission  houses. 
Co-operative  marketing  of  dairy  products. 
Improvement  of  dairy  herds. 
Formation  of  cow  testing  associations. 
Legislation  favorable  to  dairy  interests. 

The  just  and  impartial  enforcement  of  all  legislation  by  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  and  others  authorixed  to  enforce  the  law. 

Pasteurization  and  other  means  to  secure  high  quality  in  dairy 

products. 

Federal  and  State  supervision  of  dairy  production  and  marketing. 

Rural  credit  lefislation  for  farmers  and  dairymen  to  enable  them 
to  make  necessary  improvement  in  herds  and  dairy  equipment  and  to 
finance  properly  co-operative  marketing  organisations. 


The  Law  Says 

Cool  Your  Cream 


Have  you  an  efficient  cooler?  B.  A 
H.  Cream  Coolers  and  Aerators  are 
manufactured  especially  for  use  In 
small  Dairies.  They  give  excellent 
service  at  a  minimum  expense. 

These  coolers  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  tbe  Board  of  Health  and 
are  built  on  strictly  sanitary  prin- 
ciples. 

GMMdty  ap  to  M  Cewa..  $5.00 
CapaHty  ap  to  100  Cows.  $10.00 

Me  arr  kpadqaarlrra  for  CreaaierT 
mm*  Dalrx  •'■ppllra,  Isriraltvral 
laiplrBirala.    \Vav«Ba    mm4    %  rklrira. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


San  Krancl«ro. 
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three  tablespoons  of  formalin.  One- 
lOtirth  of  this  amount  is  sufficient  for 
sheep.  Relief  usually  comes  inside 
of  twenty  minutes,  and  there  are  no 
bad  effects  following,  such  as  results 
from  the  use  of  the  trocar  and  canula. 
or  "sticking"  with  a  knife. — .\rizona 
Agricultural  College. 


Of  all  animals  on  the  farm  cattle 
are  most  likely  to  be  choked.  What- 
ever the  owner  tries  to  do,  he  should 
not  try  to  use  a  drench  or  to  poke 
the  obstruction  down  the  tt  •  •  th 
a  broom  handle.  In  eithoV  : 
likely  to  kill  the  animal  -'.f 
measures  only  should  be  trictf. 


was  barely  above  the  ground.  One 
of  the  historic  trees  in  this  valley  was 
imported  from  Egvpt,  and  planted  in 
two  different  California  counties,  but 
bore  no  fruit.  When  15  feet  high  it 
was  dug  up  transported  to  the 
Coachella  valley,  replanted,  and  pro- 
duced a  crop  the  second  year  after 
transplanting,  and  has  done  so  each 
year  since. 


The  best  complcxiM 

smile 


.6  > 


As  a  result  of  the  United  States  In- 
secticide law,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  .^griculture  states  that 
thl" :  inlecXicides  now  sold  are  of  a 
•  iij-clK^  .nf  rxr -llrnce,  and  are 
g'"  '  ^  that  farm- 

r.'  lean  up  in- 

-it^.xili  ii«>cjsc»  more  than 
ffbrt"  •. 


I   L/iI\U  ;^a\Vr,_'"a?r'?n 

BUGHT  -  R  E  - 
8I.STANT  Room  We  will  not  avU 
tr««i  on  ihc  common  bllfht-auscep- 
tlbl«  French  root  Our  mountaln- 
KTOWD  trees  are  iiar4l«at  and  beat 
Wrlie  for 

SPECIAL  PRICES, 

atallnr  quanlltr  wanted  Awarded 
first  prite  at  P.  P.  I.  E.  for  collective 
nhtblt  of  pears. 

Loma  Rica  Nursery 

.K    I.   WISKKH  M«r 
liR^ilS   VALtKY.  C.4U 
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New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World 

Ways  That  Mankind  Is  Blessed  by  the  Development  of  Plant  Varieties. 

By  Luther  Burbank 


No  one  will  question  the  fact  that  humanity  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  soil  for  food  and  clothing, 
and  our  present  civilization  depends  upon  the  im- 
provement of  plants  for  its  very  existence,  for  if  wc 
should  have  to  go  back  to  the  original  forms  of  grain, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  the  vari- 
ous berries,  grasses,  nut  trees  and  fibre  plants,  man  would, 
in   the   very  na- 


and  other  g^rains  and  our  fruits  have  been  improved  by  careful  breeding,  so 
that  very  few  of  the  old  standard  varieties  are  now  cultivated  by  any  enter- 
prising fruit  grower.  Alfalfa,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  forage  plants, 
is  being  made  hardy  so  that  it  will  grow  in  all  climates;  potatoes  have  been 
enormously  increased  in  their  yield  as  well  as  in  earliness  and  quality.  The 
improvements  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  berries  is  simply  astound- 
ing.   Nut  and  timber  producing  trees  have  also  been  improved  beyond  the 


ture  of  things, 
be  mostly  a  grass, 
root  and  herb 
eater  with  scanty 
clothing  and  few 
luxuries,  to  say 
nothing  of  what 
are  now  deemed 

  necessities. 

There  is  no 
food  on  earth,  of 
any  kind,  animal  or  vegetable,  which 
has  not  been  elaborated  through  the 
action  of  sunlight  on  the  foliage  of 
plants. 

Few,  except  specialists,  ever  think 
of  the' matter  in  this  light,  thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  life  of  human  beings 
as  well  as  all  other  animal  life  is 
dependent  upon  plants  for  its  very 
existence. 

Forms  of  Food  for  Man. 

After  the  first  elaboration  of  sac- 
charine substances  in  the  foliage,  the 
various  nutritious  products  which 
support  animal  life,  such  as  starch, 
sugar,  gluten  and  the  various  com- 
binations of  acids  and  alkalies,  so  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  animal  life,  are  stored 
in  the  seeds,  bulbs,  tubers,  leaves  and 
stalks  of  various  plants.  Sugar  is  too 
easily  liquified  and  too  unstable  to  be 
stored  for  the  future  use  of  the  plant, 
for  some  stable  form  of  storage  is 
necessary  to  carry  over  its  nourish- 
ment for  the  seed  which  is  to  appear 
later  to  make  a  new  plant  or  for  the 
tubers,  bulbs  and  buds,  which  also 
burst  into  new  life  each  season.  These 
most  nutritious  products  which  are 
prized  by  man  are  the  starches,  pro- 
teins and  oils — concentrated  forms  of 
nourishment,  both  for  plant  and  ani- 
mal life.  Plants  store  all  these  preci- 
ous materials  in  various  stable  forms 
for  their  own  use;  man  and  all  the 
animals  appropriate  and  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  these  food  substances 
for  their  nourishment  and  thus  upon 
the  conscious  and  unconscious  or 
half-conscious  improvement  which  has 
been  made  in  plants  depends  our  civ- 
ilization. 

How  Early  Improvement  Was  Made. 

Much  of  the  early  plant  improve- 
ment was  made  by  birds  and  various   

animals  and  later  by  the  early  tribes 

of  man,  mostly  unconsciously.  Later,  plants  were  selected  from  the  woods, 
highways  and  fence  corners,  which  nature  had  spontaneously  produced;  many 
of  our  best  fruits  were  obtained  in  this  way;  for  instance,  the  "Sekel"  pear 
and  a  great  number  of  our  apples,  peaches,  most  of  our  cherries  and  plums, 
as  well  as  berries  of  various  kinds.  Real  plant  breeding  for  definite,  prac- 
tical purposes  was  hardly  thought  of  by  any  one  forty  years  ago.  Now  in 
this  year,  1916,  there  are  literally  thousands  of  workers  in  this  rich,  new  field 
in  every  civilized  country  on  the  earth. 

Some  Examples  of  Improved  Plants. 
The  beet  has  been  made  to  produce  30  per  cent  of  sugar  instead  of  6; 
the  corn  breeders  in  the  last  few  years  have  nearly  doubled  the  yield  and 
have  produced  varieties  much  earlier  than  ever  before  known,  varieties  con- 
taining more  sugar,  more  starch,  more  oil  and  other  varieties  producing  a 
^eat  amount  of  forage.    The  wheat  breeders  have  done  as  much  with  wheat 
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Ten  scmiple  seedling  plums — all  from  seed  of  the  Burbank,  crossed  with  Prunus  SimoniL  It  will  be  noticed 
that  some  of  the  seedlings  inherit  the  cracking  habit  of  the  Simonii;  others  inherit  the  flat  form  of  the  Simonii; 
others  are  a  compromise  between  the  two  in  that  respect.  Some  have  long,  slender  stems  like  the  Burbank; 
others  have  quite  short  stems  almost  like  the  Simonii  ;  in  some  the  stem  hangs  tight  as  in  some  of  the  Jap- 
anese plums,  in  others  the  stem  parts  freely  from  the  fruit  as  in  the  Simonii  Some  of  these  were  dark  purple, 
others  crimson,  some  pink  and  two  of  them  almost  white. 

The  one  at  the  lower  left  hand  comer  is  the  new  well-known  Climax,  a  great  shipping  plum.  The  one  at 
the  lower  right  hand  comer  is  the  Chalco.  The  others  <ill  had  faults,  so  they  were  destroyed  with  hundreds 
of  other  similar  ones — these  being  only  the  extreme  samples  of  variation. 

This  is  the  result  of  crossing.  Selection  after  crossing  is  far  more  difficult  and  must  be  followed  up  for 
years  in  order  to  test  fruit  sufficiently  to  warrant  its  introduction. 


dreams  of  the  most  sanguine  individual,  and  among  the  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  which  are  just  beginning  to  be  improved,  many  valuable  new 
varieties  are  being  produced. 

Great  Work  That  Can  Be  Done. 
In  all  the  work  already  done  in  this  line,  the  surface  has  not  even  been 
scratched.  Through  the  creation  of  improved  varieties,  all  garden,  field  and 
forest  crops  will  be  produced  in  the  future  for  less  than  one-fourth  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  them  at  the  present  time,  and  this  without  the  outlay 
of  a  single  extra  stroke  of  labor  or  a  single  effort  on  the  part  of  the  grower, 
except  to  select  and  grow  the  improved  varieties,  which  the  careful  plant 
breeder  will  have  produced.  A  variety  can  now  be  made  to  order  as  ac- 
curately and  as  definitely  in  form,  size,  color,  freedom  from  disease,  earliness. 
lateness  or  any  other  quality  as  a  house  can  be  built  from  an  architectural 
(Continued  on  Paice  Ten.) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARHJ 


Essentials  of  Orchard  Pruning 

Symmetry,  Strength,  Protection,  Convenience  and  Quality  Are  the  Ideals, 


THE  process  of  pruning,  to  the 
modernized  fruit  tree,  is  as 
much  in  order  as  to  have  it  drop 
its  leaves.  We  have  all  heard  the 
mossback  statement,  "Let  the  tree 
grow  naturally."  That  might  be  all 
right  if  we  were  growing  seedlings, 
but  no  process  to-day  in  fruit  culture 
is  what  you  would  call  a  natural  one. 
The  only  thing  we  do  according  to 
nature's  way  is  to  plant  the  pit  that 
is  to  produce  the  seedling,  and  all 
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Poorly  praned  tree.  Decay  fungi  en- 
terlngr  the  unprotected  stub  haa  cauaed 
severe  damagre  to  trunk. 

the  other  means  extended  are  for  the 
purpose  of  circumventing,  or,  rather, 
cutting  across  her  processes. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  prun- 
ing and  certain  definite  ways  in 
which  it  should  be  done,  no  matter 
what  our  own  individual  ideas  may 
be,  and  to  arrive  at  these  essentials, 
let  us  consider  first  the  object  to  be 
attained.  We  are  not  growing  trees 
from  an  ethical  or  artistic  stand- 
point, but  for  the  dollars  they  will 
bring  us.  To  outline  these  essentials 
we  might  simply  use  the  terms,  sym- 
metry, strength,  production,  protec- 
tion, convenience  and  quality. 
Youth's  Mistakes  Greatest. 

The  greatest  mistakes  in  the  life 
of  a  tree  are  the  mistakes  of  its 
youth.  Train  up  a  tree  in  the  way  it 
should  grow  and  when  it  is  old  you 
will  not  have  to  take  out  great 
branches  which  generally  cause  de- 
generation and  finally  death,  nor  will 
you  have  to  use  the  methods  of  a 
hook  and  ladder  company  to  pick  the 
fruit.  Old  trees  may  be  regenerated, 
but  the  task  is  hard  and  dangerous. 

The  pruning  for  the  first  four  years 
we  would  sum  up  as  follows  (and 
this  would  apply  to  every  deciduous 
fruit  tree).  Head  as  low  as  con- 
venience will  allow,  and  we  leave 
that  to  vou. 

Our  schedule  would  run  somthing 
like  this:  cherries  and  peaches,  12  to 
18  inches;  prunes,  apples,  pears,  etc., 
18  to  24  inches. 

Reasons  for  Low  Heading. 

A  low  headed,  stocky  tree  not  only 
protects  the  body  from  sunburn,  but 
the  fruit  as  well.  Low  heading  per- 
mits spraying  accessibility,  easier 
harvesting  of  fruit  and  a  greater 
fruiting  area.  It  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  follow  the  same  prac- 
tice for  our  deciduous  trees  as  for 
our  citrus  trees,  yet  the  principles  in- 
volved are  the  same.  You  must  pick 
your  fruit  and  you  must  have  fruit 
io  pick.     An  open  head,  plenty  of 


By  O.  E.  Bremeer. 


sunlight  and  air,  under  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  pruning,  gives  interior  fruit 
and  fruiting  wood  down  low  on  the 
tree. 

Making  the  Framework. 

The  second  year's  pruning  will 
vary  slightly  from  a  fixed  standard, 
for  while  some  varieties  of  apples, 
for  instance,  should  normally  be  cut 
back  to  less  than  a  foot,  others  of 
greater  growth  must  be  allowed 
more  wood.  The  condition  of  soil 
and  climate,  as  well  as  variety, 
enters  into  the  length  of  these  scaf- 
fold branches.  The  ideal  number  of 
these  branches  to  be  left  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season's  growth  is  three, 
and  this  rule  applies  to  practically 
every  variety  of  fruit. 

After  the  second  year  the  varia- 
tion in  length  of  cutting  increases 
slightly.  Our  schedule  for  the  lateral 
branches,  which  on  the  normal  tree 
would  be  six,  gives  us  a  distance 
from  the  crotch  to  the  ground  of 
from  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  6 
inches.  These  lateral  branches  are 
formed  by  some  pruners  at  the  end 
of  the  second  season  of  growth, 
while  in  slow  growing  varieties  wliere 
a  stocky  tree  is  desired,  they  may  not 
be  formed  until  the  third  or  even 
fourth  year  by  cutting  back  heavily 
each  year. 

After  the  lateral  branches  are 
formed,  which  are  really  the  fruit 
bearing  surface  of  the  tree,  the  dan- 
ger point  in  shaping  a  tree  is  past, 
and  from  that  time  on  any  syteni 
of  pruning  may  be  practiced  without 
working  an  injury  to  the  tree,  should 


it  be  found  advisable  to  change. 

While  many  insist  that  all  top  cuts 
should  be  to  laterals,  this  is  not  al- 
ways possible  under  every  condition. 
The  grower  must  use  his  judgment 
in  distributing  the  fruit  wood  on  the 
top  of  his  trees. 

Summer  Pruning. 

Summer  pruning  will  correct  in 
many  cases  an  excess  of  wood 
grow-th  and  will  help  fruit  bud  de- 
velopment. We  strongly  advise  that 
all  heavy  cuts,  such  as  the  removal 
of  large  limbs  (if  this  should  become 
necessary),  be  made  in  the  summer. 
This  rule  applies  more  particularly 
to  stone  fruits,  and  perhaps  more  to 
cherries  than  to  any  other  variety. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  good 
fruit  producing  wood  is  allowed  to 
go  unusued,  and  in  many  cases  such 
trees  as  apricots  and  peaches  bear 
only  on  the  upper  and  terminal 
branches.  By  a  careful  system  of 
pruning  a  tree  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce fruit  from  the  ground  up.  Thi-; 
applies  even  to  apples  and  pears.  We 
remember  seeing  a  top  worked  pear 
orchard  where  the  Japanese  tenant 
fa  very  skillful  orchardist)  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  and  produced 
two  varieties  of  pears  on  the  same 
tree,  one  on  the  original  body  and 
branches  and  one  on  the  grafted  tops. 

Xot  only  is  the  bearing  area  of 
your  tree  increaed  by  such  a  system, 
but  the  additional  foliage  forms  a 
protection  to  the  body  and  larger 
branches  of  the  tree. 

How  to  Remove  Limbs. 

.Ml  hodv  cuts  to  remove  limbs,  or 


Size  of  Pipe  Line 

Diameter  and  Fall  Required  for  Head  of  Water. 


Can  iiou  fell  »ic  vhat  sne  pipe  u  ill 
be  required  to  carry  15  minerx'  inrhex 
of  water  Kith  a  12-foot  faUf  And 
■would  a  hox  two  feet  xqiiarc  he  lanje 
enough  to  he  used  as  a  tniil:  to  start 
the  pipe  linef — J.  M. 

Answer  by  B.  F.  Wade. 

THE  quantitj'  of  water  to  be  de- 
livered and  the  fall  throughout 
the  line  the  lengtii  of  the  line  is  also 
a  controlling  factor  in  detcrmininti 
the  size  of  the  pipe  that  you  would 
require.  It  would  make  considerable 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  pipe  you 
should  use  as  to  whether  the  12-foot 
fall  you  mention  was  in  1,000  feet  of 
line  of  2,000  feet  of  line. 

For  instance,  yov  could  convey  15 
miners'  inciies  ot  \»  i(er  in  tne  instal- 
lation you  propose,  lirough  a  five-inch 
pipe  if  you  have  a  fall  of  7Vi;  feet  per 
1,000  feet  of  line.  If  your  "line  is  2,000 
feet  long  you  will  require,  therefore, 
a  total  fall  between  intake  and  outlet 
of  pipe  of  15  feet.  If  your  total  fall 
is  less  than  TVj  feet  per  1,000  feet  of 
pipe,  which  vdW  be  the  case  if  your 
line  is  1,600  feet  in  length,  you  will  re- 
quire a  pipe  of  larger  diameter  to 
carry  15  miners'  inches.  A  6-inch 
pipe  w'ould  then  be  used,  and  in  this 
case  a  fall  of  only  2.8  feet  per  1.000 
would  be  required  to  give  a  discharge 
of  15  inches.  As  you  have  12  feet 
total  fall,  you  could  carry  more  than 
15  inches  if  you  desired.  The  above 
pipe  sizes  will  only  apply  to  clean, 
new  pipe. 

If  wood  pipe  is  used,  the  above  quan- 
tities of  water  will  always  be  obtained, 
even  after  25  years  or  more  service. 
If  steel  or 'iron  pipe  is  used,  the  abovv: 
carrying  capacities  'of  given  sizes  of 


pipe  will  be  greatly  reduced  after  a 
few  years'  service  through  the  growth 
of  tubercles  and  blisters  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  pipe  and  to  be  safe,  there- 
fore, larger  diameters  of  such  pipe 
should  be  chosen  when  the  installa- 
tion is  first  made. 

In  regard  to  the  2x2  wooden  box 
which  you  mention  would  be  used  as 
a  tank  in  starting  the  flow  through 
the  pipe  line,  we  will  say  that  this  box 
would  probably  work  satisfactorily. 
We  would  suggest,  however,  that  yon 
make  it  2%  or  .S  feet  square  and  from 
4  to  5  feet  deep,  and  would  suggest 
that  your  pipe  line  take  out  from  this 
box  at  about  a  foot  below  the  level 
of  the  water  contained  therein.  This 
would  give  you  suflficient  entrance 
head  to  start  the  flow  in  your  line 
and  at  the  same  time  would  be  far 
enough  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  exclude  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
pipe  line.  This  would  also  leave  suflS- 
cient  area  in  the  box  below  the  pipe 
line  to  act  as  a  sand  basin  to  allow  the 
water  coming  in  from  the  ditch  to 
settle.  You  could  thereby  keep  sedi- 
ment and  transported  matter  from  be- 
ing carried  through  your  pipe  line. 
We  might  also  suggest  in  this  regard 
that  you  do  not  take  out  from  the  box 
at  a  point  opposite  from  where  the 
water  flows  in.  This  will  give  the 
sediment  in  the  water  a  better  chance 
to  settle  before  the  water  is  drawn  off. 

Note — .\  diagram  accompanying 
question  shows  that  there  is  a  swale 
over  which  water  is  to  be  carried.  The 
pipe  is  to  go  down  one  hill  and  up  an- 
other for  a  40-foot  elevation.  In  this 
case  cement  pipe  could  hardly  be  used 
and  wood  or  metal  is  necessary. — 
Editor. 


the  removal  bf  large  laterals  on  tite 
limbs,  should  be  parallel  to  the  bark 
of  the  parent  limb  and  as  close  as 
possible.  The  flow  of  sap  that  is  to 
heal  the  wound  is  downward  from 
the  leaf  and  not  up  from  the  root. 
Sap  will  not  circulate  in  a  stub  one 
or  more  inches  long,  so  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  a  dead  stub,  the  en- 
trance of  parasitic  fungi,  and  the  loss 
of  a  big  limb,  and  even  a  tree. 
The  cuts  to  a  lateral  should  be 


Decayed  area  removed,  iiterlllEed  auil 
protected  agalnat  future  damasc  by 
thick  coat  of  palnt> 

clean  and  slanting  and  close  to  the 
lateral,  as  the  same  rule  applies  here 
as  to  the  removal  of  branches.  Even 
in  making  a  cut  to  a  bud  there  must 
be  no  stubs  above  the  bud.  These 
are  small  things,  but  unfortunately 
often  disregarded,  and  constitute  the 
most  dangerous  practice  in  pruning. 

After  the  cut  is  made  protection 
must  be  given  the  exposed  wood.  The 
best  process  found  so  far  is  the 
sterilization  with  corrosive  sublimate 
and  the  application  of  some  paint  or 
protecting  covering. 

The  most  efficient  of  these  we  be- 
lieve to  be  D  grade  asphaltum.  Not 
only  is  this  much  cheaper  than  all 
forms  of  paint,  but  it  adheres  closely, 
will  not  crack  or  peal,  and  allows 
free  growth  to  the  bark. 

In  many  cases  where  old  trees  are 
to  be  pruned  it  will  be  found  that 
closed  crotches  or  stubs  have  causcl 
the  trunks  to  rot  and,  unless  treated, 
the  trees  will  be  lost. 

In  one  case  an  old  prune  orchard 
in  the  last  stages  of  decay  was  re- 
juvenated and  at  present  appears  to 
be  good  for  many  years.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  of  these  trees  pro- 
duced this  year  six  tons  of  dried 
fruit,  or  practically  four  dollars  per 
tree.  It  was  a  sad  mistake  to  neglect 
these  trees,  but  careful  pruning  and 
treatment,  at  a  cost  seemingly  pro- 
hibitive, not  only  has  saved  them, 
but  has  paid  large  dividends  on  the 
investment  the  first  year. 


According  to  United  States  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  figures,  hold- 
ings of  cold  stor-'-'A  a — 'es  Decem- 
ber 1,  1915.  were  4,206.825  barrels  and 
3,375,997  boxes,  equivalent  to  5,332.- 
157  barrels,  against  4,617,331  barrels 
the  year  previous.  California  hold- 
ings are  a  little  over  a  million  boxes, 
and  in  the  Northwest  less  than  600,- 
000  boxes. 
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Your  Money  Buys  More 

M ore  power  and  greater  smoothness — improved  45  horsepower  motor  which  is  the 
last  word  in  six-cyHnder  smoothness  and  flexibility. 

More  room — 125-inch  wheelbase  which  means — 

More  comfort — for  a  full  quota  of  seven  adult  passengers. 

M ore  convenient  electric  control — all  switches  located  on  steering  column. 

More  certain  starting — a  two  unit  starting  and  lighting  system. 

More  tire  mileage — 41/2  ^  35  tires. 

More  stable  organization  to  give  you  service — there  are  more  Overlands  in  use  and 
going  into  use  every  day  than  any  other  car  of  more  than  1 00  inch  wheel- 
base. 

Because  of  our  greater  production  we  can  and  do  give  you  in  this  improved  Six  a  car 
which  is  dominant  value  among  Sixes 

Let  the  Overland  dealer  show  you  the  Overland  Six. 


Catalogue  on  request.    Please  address  Dept.  474. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Methods  On    a    Potato  Ranch 

This  Crop  a  Specialty  on  a  Small  Hillside  Farm. 


POTATO  growing  in  California 
seems  to  be  going  back  to  the 
place  from  which  it  started;  that 
is,  to  be  an  industry  for  the  general 
farm,  rather  than  as  a  crop  for  just 
one  or  two  sections. 

For  example,  for  many  years  "Bo- 
dega" potatoes  were  leaders  in  San 
Francisco  markets,  coming  from  Ma- 
rin, Sonoma  and  other  coast  counties. 
They  were  replaced  by  delta  potatoes 
from  the  San  Joaquin  country,  Sa- 
linas, Lompoc,  Oregon  and  Nevada 
potatoes  holding  a  orominent  position 
also.  Now  again  poor  methods  and 
potato  diseases  are  cutting  down  the 
delta  output  and  giving  farmers  in 
many  other  sections  an  opening  such 
as  they  had  in  early  days. 

It  is  increasing  in  importance  again, 
for  example,  in  the  section  from  which 
Bodega  potatoes  came  in  early  days, 
in  or  near  the  rolling  hills  west  of 
Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa,  with  soft 
loamy  soil  and  air  softened  and  mois- 
tened by  fogs  drifting  over  the  hills 
from  the  ocean.  This  country  gives 
a  smooth,  firm  potato  of  high  quality. 
Both  soil  and  climate  are  suited  to  its 
production. 

On  the  ranch  of  Carl  Nielsen,  oi. 
one  of  the  highest  of  the  rolling  hills 
west  of  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county, 
potatoes  have  been  made  the  big  crop, 
almost  the  sole  crop.  The  ranch  of 
thirty-one  acres,  covered  with  trees 
and  brush,  was  ourchased  six  years 
ago,  and  as  it  was  cleared  some  quick 
money  crop  had  to  be  raised,  so  po- 
tatoes were  selected.  They  did  so 
well  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nielsen  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  business  as  a 
business,  trying  out  new  varieties 
wherever  they  could  be  secured,  and 
investigating  the  best  methods  of  cul- 
ture. 

Best  Potatoes  on  Nevy  Land. 

One  reason  for  success  in  early  days 
was  that  the  land  wras  new.  Fresh 
soil,  filled  with  the  decayed  roots  and 
leaves  of  brush  is  best,  but  as  it  is 
cropped  year  after  year  the  yields  are 
lowered  and  to  keep  the  soil  clean,  ro- 
tation has  to  be  practiced.  On  this 
place  fertilization  is  used  to  keep  the 
soil  up  to  virgin  merit.  A  satisfactory 
system  of  rotation  has  yet  to  be  found. 

The  crop  has,  however,  been  profit- 
able. With  all  the  new  varieties  and 
handicaps  of  getting  started,  as  the 
land  all  had  to  be  cleared,  an  average 
of  more  than  100  sacks  per  acre  has 
been  secured  and  prices  of  more  than 
a  dollar  per  hundred  for  the  potatoes. 
In  spite  of  a  very  bad  summer  for  po- 
tatoes, the  yield  on  one  acre  raised 
in  State  competition  was  180  sacks  of 
115  pounds  each  of  good  potatoes 
and  20  sacks  of  culls. 

Methods  for  Hillside  Farming. 

All  this  is  a  hilly  country.  There  is 
hardly  a  half-acre  level  land  on  the 
whole  ranch,  and  it  calls  for  differ- 
ent methods  than  are  used  in  bottom 
lands.  Planting,  for  example,  is  best 
done  with  a  hand  planter,  on  smooth 
harrowed  land,  instead  of  dropping  in 
furrows. 

The  planter  is  simple  and  does  a 
fine  job.  It  works  something  like  a 
hand  corn  planter.  The  operator  car- 
ries the  seed  on  his  shoulder,  drops 
a  potato  down  the  center  as  he  walks 
along,  sticks  the  end  in  the  ground 
where  he  wants  a  hill  and  keeps  go- 
ing. 

The  ground  has  to  be  all  smooth  and 
loose  to  work  it.  Rows  are  marked 
with  a  marker  as  they  would  be  with 
corn.  The  work  is  quick  and  it  gives 
a  95  per  cent  stand,  instead  of  per- 
haps an  80  to  85  per  cent  stand,  as  a 
furrow  might  do,  and  the  potatoes  are 
all  put  in  at  just  the  right  depth. 

Digging  in  this  section  is  done  with 
shovels.    There  are  men  in  the  sec- 


tion who  from  carlv  Hav<;  have  con- 
tracted to  dig  potatoes.  They  can 
make  three  dollars  and  over  per  day 
at  12  1-2  cents  a  sack,  and  some  who 
have  only  a  few  more  years  to  work 
can  leave  husky  young  fellows  far  be- 
hind when  it  comes  to  doing  this  kind 
of  work,  and  do  a  hpttpr  iob  at  the 
same  time.  This  price  makes  a  ma- 
chine to  dig  potatoes  of  little  good,  to 


piled  one  above  another  and  still 
have  three  inches  of  air  space  be- 
tween the  boxes  for  ventilation  and 
light. 

The  room  is  darkened  when  it  is 
time  to  begin  sprouting.  It  usually 
takes  between  two  and  three  weeks 
to  get  the  sprouts  one  inch  long  in 
our  climate.  Then  the  light  is 
turned    on    them    by    windows  and 


UltiKiut;  i'otatoeM  on  Nevada  IrriKated  l.und. 


say  nothing  about  its  not  being  prac- 
ticable on  hill  slopes. 

Fertilization. 
This  has  been  a  bad  season  for  po- 
tatoes. Usually  fogs  sweep  over  the 
hills  from  the  ocean,  dampening  both 
air  and  soil  and  lessening  evaporation 
of  moisture.  This  summer  there  was 
a  long,  hot,  dry  spell,  giving  no 
moisture  and  reducing  what  was  in  the 
soil.  This  made  it  hard  to  prove  the 
value  of  fertilizer  applied  to  keep  up 
production  to  or  beyond  its  virgin 
standard. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  compare 
yields  with  fertilizer  in  a  poor  year 
with  yields  without  fertilization  in  a 
good  season.  A  comparson  could 
have  been  made  if  check  plots  had 
been  left,  but  Mr.  Nielsen  fertilized 
the  whole  place,  or  all  that  was  cleared 
and  planted,  figuring  that  fertilizer  was 
good  and  so  he  could  put  it  all  over 
the  ranch.  The  only  comparison  is 
from  ten  pounds  his  brother  took  to 
his  ranch,  several  miles  away,  for  trial, 
and  the  potatoes  fertilized  with  it  ran 
far  ahead  of  the  others. 

To  keep  up  soil  fertility  also  a  cover 
crop  is  grown  in  the  winter  and 
plowed  under  in  spring.  Usually  bar- 
ley is  grown.  This  year  some  rye  will 
be  tried.  This  keeps  up  the  humus  in 
the  soil. 

The  one  other  essential  is  clean 
potatoes  and  clean  soil.  That  has  to 
be  secured,  aside  entirely  from  soil 
fertility,  by  having  as  clean  seed  as 
possible,  dipping  it  in  formalin  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate  to  kill  disease  spores, 
and  rotating  crops  to  let  any  disease 
germs  that  do  creep  in  die  before  an- 
other crop  is  planted. 

Sprouting  Seed. 

One  of  the  important  aids  in  getting 
strong  potatoes  is  sprouting  the  seed 
before  planting.  This  makes  them 
come  up  quickly  and  gives  strong 
plants  and  an  early  crop. 

The  plan  is  this:  Small  and  medium 
sized  potatoes  are  selected  from  the 
good  seed  and  placed  in  sprouting 
boxes. 

These  are  made  two  by  three  feet, 
with  sides  three  inches  high  and  with 
lath  bottoms.  The  handles  are  placed 
three  inches  above  the  ends  and  are 
so   placed  that   the   boxes  may  be 


doors  being  opened  so  that  the 
sprouts  will  harden  and  not  break 
off  in  handling  when  planting.  The 
whole  process  takes  about  one  month. 
If  planting  should  for  any  reason  be 
delayed  set  the  boxes  out  in  the  light 
and  they  will  keep  well. 

This  plan  is  carried  out  extensive- 
ly in  the  British  Isles  and  is  prac- 
ticed also  by  the  most  advanced 
growers  here  with  the  best  results.  A 
good  deal  of  space  is  occupied  by  the 
trays,  but  it  makes  the  plants  come 
up  quickly  and  grow  strongly.  Al- 
though of  particular  advanta^je  in  the 
growing  of  early  potatoes,  it  has  ad- 
vantages that  justify  its  practice  for 
late  potatoes  also. 

Of  all  features  testing  varieties  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  has 
meant  considerable  time  and  land 
given  to  potatoes  that  were  of  little 
value,  but  it  means  that  finally  the  best 
for  the  district  will  be  secured.  Some 
which  did  poorly  the  first  year  from 
Eastern  seed  are  very  promising  now 
after  three  generations  in  the  same 
soil  and  climat. 

The  important  fact  on  this  phase  is 
that  what  was  started  as  a  crop  to 
bring  in  money  the  first  season  has 
proved  so  profitable  that  it  is  working 
out  to  be  the  big  crop  of  the  farm. 
Somewhat  similar  results  are  being 
found  in  many  other  places.  The 
potato  is  a  plant  of  humble  origin 
and  condition,  but  it  is  profitable  when 
grown  right. 


The  Potato  Contest. 

M.  V.  Shear,  secretary  of  the  West 
Coast  Potato  Association,  has  just 
notified  us  in  a  personal  letter  of  the 
outcome  of  the  contest  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  best  acre  of  potatoes 
grown  in  California.  The  prize  for 
the  winning  acre  was  fifty  dollars 
cash  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  fer- 
tilizer. Second  prize  was  $75  and 
third  prize  $50. 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  a 
letter  regarding  the  yield  of  W.  E. 
Parsons,  Grass  Valley.  The  contest 
was  not  then  decided.  The  winner 
has  turned  out  to  be  E.  H.  Phreaner, 
Placerville,  with  a  yield  of  47,254 
pounds  of  potatoes  from  a  measured 
acre,  the  quality  being  such  that  total 
score  was  96.9.    Mr.  Parsons  took 


second  prize  with  a  yield  of  41,565 
pounds  of  tubers;  score,  90.9  points. 
H.  J.  Majors,  Watsonville,  had  a  yield 
of  44,196  pounds,  but  quality  was 
hardly  enough  to  give  him  second 
place,  his  score  being  86.4. 

It  is  worthy-  of  note  that  the  first 
two  acres  were  grown  in  the  foot- 
hill counties  and  none  of  the  three  in 
the  peat  lands  supposed  to  be  our 
greatest  potato  district.  Also  allthree 
localities  are  climatically  satisfactory 
for  producing  first  class  seed  pota- 
toes.   Congratulations  to  everybody! 

Growing  Clover  Seed 

OREGON  is  exceptionally  well 
adapted  to  seed  production  of 
certain  kinds,  particularly  clover  seed. 
Too  dry  an  atmosphere  prevents  the 
seed  from  filling,  but  the  moisture  of 
Western  Oregon,  and  the  mild,  tem- 
perate climate  not  only  makes  the 
plants  do  well,  but  causes  the  seed 
production  to  be  heavy.  Other  sec- 
tions which  grow  clover  extensively 
are  not  good  for  seed  production,  so 
rely  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
Oregon  for  the  seed  to  keep  them 
going,  and  this  makes  a  good  market 
for  all  that  can  be  produced. 

Red  clover  and  vetch  are  the  two 
most  common  seeds  grown  of  the 
legumes.  A.  F.  Fanning  of  Sheridan, 
Oregon,  is  making  an  excellent  profit 
from  alsike  clover,  as  are  a  number 
of  others.  This  last  season  he  had 
between  60  and  70  acres  in  alsike.  In 
snring  it  gave  indications,  if  moist 
weather  kept  up,  of  going  ten  to 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  dry  summer  the  yield 
fell  much  below  this,  but  amounted 
to  six  bushels  per  acre  of  clean  seed. 
The  price  was  isyi  cents  a  pound,  so 
that  the  gross  returns  were  approxi- 
mately $48  per  acre. 

Alsike  is  planted  in  the  late  spring 
on  clean  ground.  This  last  is  very 
important.  During  the  summer  and 
fall,  after  it  has  made  a  good  start 
and  become  well  established,  it  is 
pastured  with  sheep.  This  does  it 
more  good  than  harm. 

In  the  fall  timothy  is  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  clover  and  is  beaten 
down  into  the  soil  by  the  rain  and 
starts  all  right.  The  following  sum- 
mer the  land  is  kept  clear  of  stock. 
Men  and  boys  are  sent  over  it  to  cut 
off  every  thistle  or  large  weed  and 
in  late  summer  it  is  harvested.  The 
timothy  does  not  interfere  with  seed 
production  or  harvesting  and  after 
harvesting  it  keeps  growing  and 
makes  good  pasture  and  hay,  so  there 
is  no  waste  of  time  in  plowing  the 
land  and  getting  another  crop  started 
after  the  alsike. 

Next  spring  Mr.  Fanning  is  intend- 
ing to  plant  a  few  acres  of  white 
clover  to  see  what  profit  there  will 
be  in  that.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  tried  for  seed  in  Western  Ore- 
gon, but  will  do  well  and  the  same 
features  of  climate  that  make  other 
clover  produce  seed  well  should  do 
so  with  that.  There  is  a  big  demand 
for  white  clover  seed,  which  sells  at 
about  40  cents  a  pound. 


According  to  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Church  and  Country  Life, 
one  out  of  every  nine  country 
churches  have  been  abandoned  in  re- 
cent years  and  only  one  in  three  are 
increasing  in  membership.  Very  few 
have  the  full  time  of  a  minister. 


Excavating  machinery  used  in  land 
drainage  is  described  in  detail  in  Pro- 
fessional Paper  No.  300  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
will  be  of  most  interest  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  reclamation  work  in 
a  large  way. 
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Good  Roads  Stirrings 

The  Northwest  Rapidly  Building  Better  Highways. 
By  Robert  S.  Doubleday 


You  would  suppose  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  public 
highway  was  positively  unsafe; 
whether  its  construction  was  so 
obviously  faulty  through  glaring  en- 
gineering blunders  as  to  be  a  menace 
to  life,  or  conformed  sufficiently  to 
engineering  principles  to  meet  all 
reasonable  requirements,  would  you 
not? 

And  yet  just  such  a  difference  of 
opinion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  one 
of  the  important  and  famous  high- 
ways near  the  Washington-Oregon 
State  line,  and  the  difference  of  views 
has  been  accentuated  and  vigorously 
proclaimed  in  public  speeches  by 
Samuel  Hill,  well  known  devotee  at 
the  shrine  of  good  roads,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Governor  Lister  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  other. 

Mr.  Hill  asserts  that  the  great 
highway  in  question  is  so  far  from 
being  up  to  modern  requirements 
that  it  does  not  even  measure  up  to 
modern  ideas  of  safety,  let  alone 
comfort.  Governor  Lister  as  pointed- 
ly and  positively  and  publicly  asserts 
that  it  does. 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  both 
eminent  gentlemen,  the  truth  proba- 
bly lies  between  the  two  extremes  of 
opinion.  But  the  important  point  to 
the  public  in  general  is  in  the  fact 
that  according  to  the  advanced  ideas 
concerning  great  public  roads,  these 
arteries  must  come  up  to  a  high  stan- 
dard. The  sort  of  road  which  even  a 
conscientious,  level-headed,  common- 
sense  sort  of  public  official  like  Gov- 
ernor Lister,  pronounces  good  and 
safe  and  reasonably  satisfactory,  is 
very  candidly  denounced  as  a  make- 
shift, and  even  an  unsafe  one.  at  that, 
by  a  good  roads  authority  and  en- 
thusiast like  Mr.  Hill. 

As  has  been  said  many  times  be- 
fore, it  is  unfortunate  just  for  the 
looks  of  things  that  this  good  roads 
idea  did  not  take  root  long  ago, 
when  the  farmer  was  begging  for 
needed  roads  and  his  voice  was  like 
a  lone  cry  in  the  wilderness.  It  is 
unfortunate,  just  for  the  looks  of 
things,  that  the  farmers'  petitions  fell 
unon  deaf  ears  so  long  and  that  it 
was  only  when  the  automobiles  of 
the  city  w^ll-to-do  seemed  to  re- 
quire better  roads,  that  the  better 
roads  began  to  come. 

But  in  any  event  it  seems  as 
though  whenever  there  is  a  just  de- 
mand there  is  always  provision  made 
by  the  all  power  of  all  goodness  to 
supply  that  demand,  even  if  it  comes 
in  a  way  that  we  would  least  expect, 
and  from  immediate  sources,  the  last 
we  would  look  to. 

Good  roads  are  coming.  They  are 
not  coming  as  a  dream  of  the  future, 
but  are  coming  now.  They  are  ma- 
terializing just  as  fast  as  generous 
State  and  county  expenditures  can 
bring  them  into  existence.  In  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  on  roads  and 
will  continue  to  be  spent  every  year. 

The  sums  expended  and  to  be  ex- 
pended by  these  two  relatively  young 
States  on  roadways  would  have  stag- 
gered the  public  as  highway  expendi- 
tures for  the  whole  nation  only  a 
few  generations  ago. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  some 
verv  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
highway  expenditures  in  both  of 
these  States  and  the  expenditures 
have  indeed  been  high.  There  has 
been  severe  criticism  of  routes 
chosen,  and  much  of  this  criticism 
has  been  entirely  just.  Nevertheless 
the  work  will  go  on — and  should.  In 
the  latter  part  of  October  at  an  en- 
thusiastic convention  of  several  hun- 
dred delegates  at  Ellensburgh,  Wash., 


where  all  the  delegates  were  tax- 
payers and  many  of  them  very  heavy 
taxpayers,  the  sentiment  was  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  favor  of  "con- 
tinuing the  present  permanent  and 
public  highway  tax  levies  and  to 
vigorously  push  Ho  completion  the 
highway  projects  already  begun." 
That  does  not  sound  like  weakening. 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  this 
issue  of  highways  and  their  cost  and 
the  necessary  tax  levies  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  land  speculators,  large 
and  small.  Public  highways  or  good 
roads  simply  increase  the  location 
value  of  land.  They  do  not  make  an 
additional  bushel  of  wheat  nor  an  ad- 
ditional box  of  apples  grow  any- 
where, no  matter  how  fine  the  near- 
est highway. 

The  good  roads  add  to  the  loca- 
tion value,  the  desirableness  of  all 
lands  to  be  reached  by  the  good 
roads.  Hence  the  land  speculators 
and  holders,  large  and  small,  want 
the  good  roads,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  pay  for  them.  They  want  other 
people  to  pay  for  them.  They  would 
like  to  see  good  roads  everywhere, 
but  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington 
they  have  various  organized  bodies  of 
taxpayers  whose  sole  object  is  to  emit 
loud  wails  and  groans  over  public 
expenditures  whereby  their  taxes  are 
increased  to  at  least  some  small  por- 
tion of  the  increased  value  of  their 
lands.  All  of  which  is  truly  sad,  of 
course. 

They  really  have  no  objections  to 
the  good  roads,  not  they,  but  they 
would  prefer  to  see  the  cost  of  them 
come  out  of  a  greater  tax  levy  on  the 
farmers'  improvements  and  ma- 
chinery, on  the  business  man's  stock 
and  buildings,  on  the  manufacturer's 
plant  and  equipment,  on  the  house- 
holder's comforts  and  out  of  the  rest 
of  little  fellows  whom  they  think 
should  be  fined  with  an  "occupation 
tax" — to  punish  them  for  being  oc- 
cupied, I  suppose. 

Anyway,  these  good  roads  are 
gradually  and  surely  coming.  They 
are  going  to  get  'way  out  to  the  dis- 
tantly located  farmer  before  all  is 
over.  It  may  be  that  the  automobile 
has  helped,  but  if  all  goes  well,  the 
farmer  generally  is  going  to  have 
automobiles  like  other  folks. 


Persons  who  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  rural  credits 
can  send  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
States  for  a  report  of  a  hearing  of 
David  Lubin,  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  before  the  State  De- 
partment. This  describes  in  detail, 
among  other  things,  the  Landschaft, 
or  great  farm  credit  organizations  of 
Germany,  that  have  been  a  big  suc- 
cess. 


D.  F.  Norton,  horticultural  com- 
missioner of  Nevada  county,  and  an 
occasional  welcome  contributor  to 
"Orchard  and  Farm,"  is  jubilant  over 
Nevada  county  taking  the  grand  prize 
on  Bartlett  pears  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition 
against  pears  from  all  of  the  best 
sections  of  the  West.  Besides  the  su- 
perb texture  and  flavor,  these  pears 
are  noted  for  their  high  color. 


A  preliminary  report  by  Professor 
H.  S.  Fawcett  on  the  Melaxuma  of 
the  walnut  has  been  issued  by  the 
University  of  California.  The  Me- 
laxuma is  a  disease  of  the  bark,  which 
rots  away  in  black  spots.  It  can  be 
checked  by  cutting  to  clean  tissue 
and  painting  the  wounds  with  lime, 
sulphur  paste  or  Bordeaux. 


Gaviota  Fertilizer 

It  U  especially  successful  for  prunes,  pears, 
cherries,  apricots  and  all  varieties  of  grapes. 

A  Pnuie  Grower  Writes : — I  cannot  recommend  Gaviota 
too  hif  Uy.  Where  1  have  appUed  it  I  have  the  largest 
crop  of  prune*  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  an  orchard. 

From  a  Ckerry  Mas:— I  have  nsed  Gaviota  on  mj 

cherry  orchard  (or  the  last  three  years — The  trees  have 
made  a  good  growth  and  have  produced  (or  three  years 
in  succession  a  large  crop  of  (rait  o(  more  than  ardinaiy 
size  and  color. 

FroB  a  Graye  Grower:— I  osed  your  Gaviota  Fertilizer 
and  the  results  have  been  very  satis(actory.  The  yield 
is  much  heavier  and  the  quality  of  the  grapes  greatly 
superior  to  anything  1  ever  raised  be(ere,  and  the  growth 
o(  the  vine  satis(actory  in  every  way. 
We  have  hundreds  of  letters  similar  to  these. 
We  have  a  sworn  statement  to  the  effect 
that  Gaviota  Fertilizer  increased  a  grower's 
yearly  profits  from  $2500  to  $9528 — 
another  that  it  increased  the  production 
of  a  ranch  so  that  it  could  be  sold  at  a 
profit  of  $4500. 

We  want  you  to  learn  about  Gaviota  and  hew  you  can 
increase  your  yield.  So  write  today  (or  a  free  copy  o( 
our  valuable  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  o(  Crops." 
In  order  that  your  trees  can  produce  the  best  fruit  in 
paying  quantities  you  must  properly  feed  the  soil — You 
cannot  take  out  o(  the  soil  what  is  not  in  the  soiL 
To  find  out  just  what  your  soil  needs  to  prodoce  bigger 
profits,  you  should  take  advantage  o(  oar  free  service 
bureau.  Write  and  let  us  know  exactly  the  conditions 
yon  are  working  under — send  as  a  sample  of  the  soil, 
without  obligation  to  you,  we  will  tell  you  honestly  what 
you  should  do  and  what  you  need  to  improve  yoor  crops. 

THE  PACIHC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

803    Security  Building  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Base  Your  Prices 
on  True  Weights 

Avoid  the  uncertainty  of  guess 
work  by  carefully  weighing 
stock,  grain  and  other  pro- 
ducts on  Fairbanks  Scales. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

San  FraurlHcu  l>o»  AnKelei* 

Portlanil  Sent  tie  Spokniie 
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Farm  Problems 

Questions  Answered  for  Puzzled  Readers. 


Winter  Spraying. 

/  would  like  to  net  a  little  more  in- 
formation in  rcjiurd  to  crude  oil  emul- 
Klon.  Will  the  crude  oil  take  Ike  place 
of  the  llmr-Hulphur  Hpra/i  in  ficltlno  rid 
of  the  follinvlmj  jichIh:  brown  mite,  red 
.-ipider  t'fiiiH,  nhothole  funi/ux  and  peach 
IikIii  borer,  and  will  it  tone  up  the  bark 
UK  iiood  an  the  Ihne-sulphurf  Where 
inn  you  (let  the  liquid  xoap.  and  what 
iloen  it  (out  a  i/allon.  and  will  the  crude 
nil  lined  in  the  steum  cntjine  dot  What 
docs  the  sal  soda  dof—N.  M. 

Answer  by  O.  E.  Bremner. 

THIS  spray  will  kill  red  spider  and 
brown  mite,  but  must  be  used  at  a 
strength  of  about  15  per  cent.  You 
should  use  Hordcaux  mixture,  prefer- 
ably during  the  first  half  of  Novem- 
ber, for  control  of  shot  hole  fungus. 
The  lime  sulphur  is  best  for  the  peach 
twig  borer  and  should  be  used  about 
ten  days  before  the  blossom  buds 
open.  The  crude  oil  would  not  be 
satisfactory  for  these  two  conditions. 
It  is  a  much  belter  application  than 
lime-sulphur  for  toning  up  the  bark. 
Companies  advertising  spray  ma- 
terials in  these  columns  handle  liquid 
soap  and  usually  have  agents  in  every 
county.  It  costs  aliout  50  cents  per 
gallon  in  50  gallon  barrels  and  55 
cents  in  5-gallon  cans.  Engine  dis- 
tillate is  not  good,  but  if  the  engine 
runs  on  crude  oil  that  is  just  what 
you  want.  It  should  test  somewhere 
from  15  to  2'i  degrees  Baume,  the 
heavier  oil  being  preferable.  The 
soda  helps  to  soften  the  water  and  is 
in  itself  a  good  cleansing  agent. 
Wheat  and  Horse  Beans. 
/  aw  about  to  do  a  little  scediuij  and 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
can  give  me  a  little  information  and  ad- 
rice.  Have  2'/{i  acres  at  Shellville, 
noma  county,  which  I  intend  to  plant  in 
wheat  and  would  like  to  know  when  is 
Iho  best  time  to  plant,  how  many 
bushels  per  acre  shall  I  sow  broadcast 
(as  I  am  unable  to  use  the  seeder),  and 
how  much  yield  could  J  ea-pect  under 
favorable  conditions,  .l/.so  intend  to 
plant  2  acres  in  hor.sr  beans  about  Jan- 
uary or  February.  Which  is  the  best 
nay,  broadcast  or  in  rows,  planting  by 
hand,  how  far  apart,  o/.\o  width  of  roiu 
and  aiso  about  what  yield  you  think  1 
■should  yet  under  farorable  conditions 
irilh  no  Irrigation?— .Uh'S.  W.  IJ.  F. 

WHE.\T  usually  should  be  sown 
in  fall  or  early  winter  as  soon 
as  land  can  be  plowed  and  put 
in  shape  and  rains  are  right  to  brniK 
it  up  and  along.  In  your  locality  on 
land  not  summer  fallowed,  about  the 
middle  of  December  would  be  right 
this  year  we  should  say.  However, 
it  can  be  planted  at  any  time  for 
several  months  yet  when  land  is  right, 
as  long  as  there  will  be  moisture  to 
make  a  crop.  .\s  to  yield,  would  not 
estimate  it,  as  too  much  depends  upon 
kind  of  soil,  season,  plowing  and 
other  factors.  A  good  farmer  know- 
ing your  land  could  make  the  best 
guess.  From  80  to  too  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  will  probably  be  about 
right.  It  will  depend  upon  soil,  lay 
of  land,  and  so  on. 

As  to  horse  beans,  thej'  are  sown 
in  rows,  down  which  a  one-horse 
cultivator  can  be  run,  say  3Vi  or  4 
feet  apart.  Four  or  five  seeds  in 
hills  about  15  inches  apart  are  said 
to  be  better  than  single  seeds  every 
three  or  four  inches.  Weevils  ruin 
prices,  but  weevil  free  beans  com- 
mand high  prices.  Weevils  are 
unite  sure  to  be  in  early  planted  beans 
unless  they  are  grown  in  clean  dis- 
tricts from  clean  seed,  but  it  seems 
that  weevils  will  not  bother  late 
jilantcil  beans,  planted  in  late  I''eb- 
luary  or  March.  On  the  other  hand, 
aphis  is  more  likelv   to   catch  late 


planted  than  early  planted  beans. 
These  beans  like  moist  air  or  plenty 
of  irrigation,  so  in  your  locality  per- 
haps early  planting  would  be  best. 
I'^xcept  close  to  the  coast,  wc  arc  in- 
clined to  favor  as  early  planting  in 
the  fall  as  possible.  Estimates  of  av- 
erage yield  seem  to  run  from  20  sacks 
of  120  pounds  each  upward  and  yields 
of  40  to  60  sacks  are  told  of.  If 
aphis  is  bad,  they  will  yield  next  to 
nothing.  Without  weevils  they  com- 
mand a  high  price.  With  weevils 
they  are  good  only  for  stock  food  and 
soil  improvement.  Except  for  loca- 
tions near  the  ocean,  where  the  beans 
do  best,  but  where  weevils  arc  cer- 
tain to  occur,  except  in  very 
late  planting  very  little  definite  ad- 
vice on  this  crop  can  be  given.  The 
horse  bean  is  a  species  of  vetch,  and 
where  vetch  will  do  well  it  will  do 
well.  too.  Oregon  and  Washington 
readers  should  look  into  it  if  they  can 
grow  it  free  from  weevils.  Yields  are 
heavy  and  there  is  a  fine  opening  for 
weevil  free  beans  of  large  size. 
Mushroom  Growing. 
Do  you  know  of  persons  tcho  are 
raising  mushrooms  for  the  money  that 
is  in  the  sale  of  mushrooms,  and  not 
for  the  sale  of  the  spatont — MItS.A.E.O. 

YOU  are  right;  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. Wc  are  informed  that  the 
commission  house  which  handles  most 
mushrooms  has  a  plant  of  their  own, 
and  in  a  telephone  conversation  they 
adniit  it,  but  say  it  is  not  a  profitable 
business.  I"or  obvious  reasons  that 
may  be  poor  advice,  also.  However, 
other  dealers  have  at  various  times 
said  the  same  thing,  and  none  have 
advised  raising  them,  though  possi- 
bly there  would  be  a  good  profit  if 
a  direct  trade  with  clubs  and  high- 
I)riccd  hotels  could  be  secured.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  little  about 
these  wonderful,  unusual  ways  of 
making  monev.  and  believe  they  are 
good  to  keep  away  from,  except  un- 
der exceptional  circumstances  or  for 
exceptional  individuals.  If  subscrib- 
ers report  that  they  are  raising  mush- 
rooms profitably,  we  will  be  glad  to 
so  state. 

The  Market  for  Frogs. 
/  saw  in  your  paper  a  small  notice 
about  the  market  for  frogs.  Please 
send  me  the  names  of  dealers,  also  in- 
formation how  the  frogs  should  be  sent 
to  ,San  Francisco? — /.  8. 

YOU  arc  not  the  only  one  who 
saw  that  item.  We  have  learned 
more  about  frogs  in  the  last  week 
tlian  we  ever  knew  before.  Frogs 
should  be  shipped  alive  in  boxes 
l)artly  filled  with  watercress  to  keep 
them  cool  and  well,  with  lath  tops 
for  ventilation.  They  should  be  the 
same  size  or  the  big  ones  may  get 
hungry  and  eat  the  small  ones.  One 
frog  will  eat  another  half  as  big  as 
he  is.  If  dressed,  they  should  be 
shipped  on  ice.  but  consumers  want 
live  frogs,  so  that  they  can  sec  what 
they  arc  buying.  Names  of  dealers 
we  will  send  by  mail. 

One  subscriber  has  a  great  idea 
about  frog  raising.  He  raises  rice. 
Rice  grows  in  water.  Frogs  want  wa- 
ter, so  he  expects  to  grow  both  at 
the  same  time,  and  ought  to  have  due 
success.  A  half-pound  frog  is  a  big 
frog  in  these  markets,  and  at  writing 
these  are  worth  about  $3.50  per 
dozen.  After  the  holidays  they  will 
be  worth  less.  Small  frogs  should 
not  weigh  less  than  one-fourth  of  a 
pound.  Eastern  froes  erow  well  be- 
yond these  figures.  The  frogs  live  on 
files  and  other  insects,  and  with  water 
and  plenty  of  such  feed  they  will 
grow  fast,  but  if  insects  are  scarce 
the  big  ones  will  eat  the  small  ones. 
.\  person,  therefore,  will  not  have 
much  success  with  frogs  unless  in- 
sects are  plentiful.    There  areanum- 


Earn  Big  Pay  as  a  Tree  Expert 

Krom  a  fann  hand  at  |25  a  montli  to  a  tree  <?ii.ert 
lit  ?:t.000  a  year — from  monotonous  urtrd  to  a  faacl- 
iiating.  healthful,  resiwctcd  profenion— that  1*  tlie  riH 
of  Iho  mnn  pictured  here.  I'.  BX  Hudaon.  Jamaica,  L.  !., 
.N.  Y.  Through  the  Danj  Superintendent,  Fruit 
cmme  of  training  by  mall  Orowinjt.  Tree  Surgery  and 
,      .    ,       ,  Fnilt   Growing.    City  Tre« 

hundrnda  of  young  men.  Expert,  Forestry.  Thew 
1ik(>  lludaon,  hare  Improrad  fields  are  uncn>wdcd;  yoa 
tlitnr  condition  In  life,  will  have  more  demands 
You  have  ati  e'pial  chance.    f<'r  your  aerrlcee  tli.in  yon 


A  few  montliA*  tttudy  at 
home,   in   your  sjmre  time. 


All.  Write  today  far 
\iOo\i,   "Adventures  in  Suo- 


Mrill  fit  you  for  any  of  the  cesa,''  and  tell  as  wlilch  ol 
following  positions:  Tree  tlie  prafeAsions  llste^l  abon 
Hurgery.  City  Fore»try.   Park    enpccially   appeals    to  700. 

The  Uavey  Inntllute  of  Tree  Sarserri 
438  Oak  St.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Gives  You  A  Giants  Power 


Onc- 
Mai\ 
Easily 
H&ndle 
And 


Wlien  you  sec  a  KIRSTIN  get  a  grip  on  a  Rrcat  l)ig  slump  ami  bring  it  out, 
roots  and  all,  at  a  rapid  rate,  you  will  realize  how  this  little  machine  gives 
a  man  the  power  of  a  giant.   The  Kirslin's  wonderful  ■ystem  of  double  leverage 
^    eoahlea  onoman  to  do  more  worlc.  quiciier  work,  easier  work,  better  work  at 


»  stump  pulling  and  at  less  cost.    Tbe  powerful 

KirSirn  One -Man  Stump  PuUer 

^  will  clear  an  acre  from  one  anchor.  The  only  stump  puller  that 
<^     chanees  speed  while  in  operation — the  only  puller  that  gives  yea 

tiv9  machines  In  one.  We  bark  the  Kfrstln  with  an  Iron-cUd  guarantee  and 
lavftelullcomparlion  with  any  other  fttnmp  puller  or  la n<t  clearing  method. 
Our  Bll  ftm  catdlof  telli  all  about  the  c*sy.  ecouuiutcal  K  IkSTIN  way 
ol  clearing  land.  Write  today  lor  your  copy.       ^PT^   AsMtl  lulltf. 


A.  J.  KIR.STIN  CO., 

;t4R   r.    MniTlwn   St..   Portland.   Oregon.  5J" 


ber  of  frog  farms  in  operation  with 
considerable  success. 

The  chef  of  one  of  the  leading  San 
Francisco  clubs  was  a  caller  and  gave 
us  much  valuable  information  on  the 
subject.  He  states  that  besides  frog 
raising,  there  are  very  successful 
lish  farms  in  operation  in  coast  and 
mountain  counties.  Also  where  there 
is  lots  of  water,  terrapins  (or  mud 
turtles)  can  be  successfully  raised 
also.  These  are  turtles  with  brown- 
ish shells.  Northern  turtles  with  yel- 
low and  black  hacks  are  not  wanted. 
When  terrapins  weigh  a  pound  and  a 
half  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  they 
may  bring  $3  to  $5  a  dozen  toward 
the  holidays.  Thev  are  harder  to  get 
then  tlian  in  the  spring,  as  when  the 
cold  weather  comes  they  will  burrow 
in  the  mud. 

A  special  permit  has  to  be  had  for 
selling  trout,  but  with  the  permit  one 
can  raise  trout,  if  he  has  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  cool  flowing  water, 
and  do  well  by  them.  There  are  a 
number  of  trout  farms  in  operation. 
This  whole  matter  of  raising  water 
products  seems  to  be  quite  inter- 
esting, and  we  have  been  surprised  to 
find  how  much  market  there  is  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  would  not 
care  to  eat  either  frogs,  snails  or  mud 
turtles  ourselves,  and  the  raising  of 
them  is  kind  of  a  specialized  business, 
also. 

Mud  Fever. 

/  have  a  mare  trho  at  this  time  each 
year  develops  a  swelling  in  one  of  her 
hind  legs.  I  do  not  know  xchethcr  it 
is  mud  fever  or  scratches,  but  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  mud  fever,  as  it 
is  sore  to  touch.  Can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing that  will  cure  hert — E.  F.  F. 

Answer  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Haring,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

YOU  do  not  state  whether  the 
swelling  is  accompanied  by  exu- 
date and  chafing  and  cracking  of  the 
skin,  as  in  the  case  of  mud  fever  ami 
scratches.  If  not,  a  laxative  diet  or 
turning  of  the  animal  out  to  pasture 
during  fair  weather  will  probably  re- 
sult in  a  cure.  If  the  case  is  a  typical 
one  of  grease  heel,  I  would  advise 
you  to  cleanse  the  skin  daily,  brush- 
ing and  avoiding  water  as  far  as 
practicable.  The  skin  may  be  dried 
by  rubbing  in  ground  feed  or  meal 
or  by  alcohol  or  gasoline.  In  acute 
swelling  apply  a  tight  bandage.  When 
the  swelling  is  thus  reduced,  apply  a 
dry  dressing  under  the  bandage,  for 


Boa  Vista 
Seed  Potatoes 

GRAND  PRIZE 

Panama-Pacific 
International 
Exposition 


FIRST  PRIZE 
California  Potato 
Contest 


For  information  and  bulletin 
describing  promising  early  and 
niaiu    crop    varieties  address  the 

Boa  Vista  Ranch 

Dept  C 

Placprville  California 
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5 PRAYER 
CATALOG^ 

fF  you  spray  your 
trees  tbis  book  will 
show  you  every  latest 
up-to-d  ate  Improve- 
ment In  spray-pumps.  If  you 
do  not  spray,  it  will  show  you 
an  easy  road  to  bigger  profits 
next  year,  because  sprayed  fruit 
brings  the  top  price. 
The  result  of  35  years  of  study 
and  experience  in  pump  con- 
truction  Is  shown  in  a  complete 
line  of  over  20  types  of  bucket, 
knapsack,  barrel  and  power 
sprayers.  Write  to-day  to 
THE  DEMIXG  CO., 
221  Depot  St.,  Salem,  0. 

spraV' 

PVMPS 


Dening 
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Tvhicli  the  following  powder  is  suit- 
abje:  Equal  parts  boric  acid,  alum, 
bismuth  subnitrate  and  charcoal. 

In  case  the  skin  is  broken  or  badly 
chapped  I  would  not  advise  bandag- 
ing, but  the  above  powder  may  be  ap- 
plied liberally.  Pronounced  cases  are 
benefited  by  liberal  application  of 
tincture  of  iodine.  This,  however, 
should  not  be  applied  more  than 
once  a  week  and  on  the  intervening 
days  the  above  powder  may  be  used. 
Corriedale  Sheep. 

Could  you  give  me  the  address  of 
some  yew  Zealand  hreeder  that  has 
the  Corriedale  sheep  to  scllf  I  tcould 
like  to  buy  five  or  six  etccs  and  a 
ram.—C.  S.  D. 

MR.  E.  CLIFTON,  Commissioner 
of  New  Zealand  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  to  whom  we  re- 
ferred your  letter,  gives  us  the  names 
of  several  breeders  of  Corriedale 
sheep,  but  states  that  if  he  were  in- 
tending to  import  such  stock  he  would 
communicate  with  agents  in  New  Zea- 
land whose  specialty  is  dealing  with 
livestock.  Names  of  several  of  these  are 
being  sent  by  mail.  He  also  states, 
"The  cost  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand 
varies  very  considerably  according  to 
quality,  but  as  there  are  considerable 
expenses  incurred  in  the  introduc- 
tion, it  could  only  be  recommended 
that  those  of  the  highest  type  would 
be  imported.  For  this  purpose  the 
sires  may  be  purchased  at  from  $250 
to  $500  and  ewes  at  $100  to  $200.  Un- 
derstand, sheep  can  be  purchased  at 
a  lower  price  than  this,  but  it  is  not 
recommended  to  do  so  for  the  reasons 
above  given.  Cost  of  importation 
may  be  set  down  at  $50  each." 

At  the  Exposition  Sheep  Show 
Corriedale  sheep  were  shown  by  the 
Wyoming  Corriedale  Sheep  Co., 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  also  by  F.  S.  King 
Bros.  Co.,  Laramie,  Wyo.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  from  these  Corriedale 
sheep  could  be  purchased  from  these 
at  less  expense  than  in  New  Zealand, 
considering  cost  of  handling  and  im- 
porting. 


Root  Grafting 

JN  the  spring  of  1914  the  writer 
found  a  six-year-old  Valencia 
orange  tree  completely  girdled  for  a 
distance  of  about  a  foot  in  height. 
Tlic  tree  was  in  a  very  valuable  grove 
and  to  save  the  tree  it  was  decided 
to  loop  over  the  injured  area  by 
grafting  of  the  roots. 

This  was  undertaken  on  May  20. 
The  mercury  was  high  and  the  tree 
so  badly  injured  that  foliage  had 
turned  yellow  and  ihe  case  seemed 
almost  hopeless. 

After  exposing  the  root  system, 
three  roots  about  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil  were  selected,  as  nearly  an 
equal  distance  apart  as  possible.  In- 
cisions were  made  the  same  as  for 
1)udding,  roots  cut  the  required 
length,  carefully  tapered  from  both 
sides,  care  being  taken  that  parts  to 
come  in  contact  with  trunk  and  cam- 
1)ium  layer  were  perfectly  true,  that 
contact  should  be  perfect.  This  part 
of  the  work  was  done  rather  hastily 
on  account  of  the  hot  weather. 

These  ends  were  slipped,  or  pushed, 
far  under  the  bark  and  small  wire 
nails  driven  in  to  hold  root  securely 
in  place.  The  cuts  were  treated  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  grafting  or  bud- 
ding. 

Three  boxes  were  placed  about  the 
trunk  to  protect  the  exposed  roots 
from  sun's  rays.  There  being  a  heavy 
crop  of  young  fruit  set  on  the  tree, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove 
same,  not  a  single  orange  being  left 
on.  The  tree  was  then  lightened  up 
(pruned)  not  cut  back  or  dehorned, 
and  the  operation  was  complete. 

The  condition  of  tree  at  this  time 
is  perfect;  it  is  well  laden  with  fruit 
of  high  standard  and  appears  to  have 
fully  recovered.  It  has  put  on  a  fine 
crowth  and  compares  favorably  in 
every  way  with  its  neighbors  in  ad- 
joining rows. 

The  grafted  roots  are  now  over  an 


inch  in  diameter  and  new  bark  has 
grown  from  graft  downwards  and 
connecting  with  bark  on  ground. 

This  was  perhaps  original  in  tree 
surgery  and  might  prove  equally  suc- 
cessful in  treatinent  of  any  tree  that 
had  sufifcred  in  the  same  way.  The 
damage  was  done  by  gopher  or 
ground  squirrel. — A.  A.  Jenkins. 

(We  saw  this  tree  several  months 
after  treatment,  and  it  appeared  on 
way  to  recovery  at  that  time.  This 
is  a  form  of  bridge  grafting-,  only  root 
instead  of  switch  is  used  in  making 
the  bridge.  We  also  have  seen  the 
regular  bridge  grafting  done  very 
successfully  where  trees  had  been 
girdled,  or  nearly  so,  with  gum  dis- 
ease. On  the  Kaweah  Lemon  Com- 
pany's orchard  at  Lemon  Cove  small 
lemon  trees  occasionally  have  been 
planted  close  to  old  stock,  and  tops 
stuck  under  bark  in  way  described. — 
Editor.) 


"Every  man  is  a  hero  to  some  boy"* 
-and  some  fathers  never  even  "catch 


Alaskan  agricultural  resources  are 
promising  to  be  of  considerable  help 
in  feeding  the  population  engaged  in 
mining  and  fisheries.  At  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition  some  fine 
barley,  oats  and  wheat  were  shown, 
also  excellent  potatoes  of  a  number 
of  early  varieties.  Very  interesting 
was  the  exhibit  of  berries,  of  which 
there  are  many  wild  varieties.  Some 
of  the  wild  strawberries  have  hy- 
bridized with  cultivated  strawberries 
and  produced  fine  fruit. 


Planet  Jr.  Orchard  Cultivator 


■  J.  E.  Nish  J  Rtalto.  Cal. . 
writes:  *  Have  used 
yourPlanet  Jr  Orchard 
Cultivator  for  1 5  years. 
Remarkable  what  a 
machine  it  is.  To  my« 
mind  it  has  no  equal.** 


lasting  service  make  this  No.  41  Planet  Jr 
Orchard  and  Universal  Cultivator  the  mos' 
economical  cultivator  you  can  use  in  orchard, 
vineyard,  or  hopyard. 

Has  strong, light  frame. low  wheels,  and  tongue,  all 
of  steel.    Is  equipped  with  fruit-tree  shield  and  side- 
hitch  for  low  trees.    Carries  teeth,  sweeps,  furrowers, 
plows,  and  special  weeder  attach- 
ments.   Convertible  into  disc-harrow 
and  alfalfa  cultivator. 

New  72-page  Catalog 
(168  illustrations)  free! 

Describes  over   55   tools,  inclufline 
Seeders.  Wheel  Hoes.  Horse  Iloes.  Har- 
rows. Orchard-  and  Beet-CuUivators. 
AVrlte  postal  for  it  today. 

S  L.  ALLIEN  &  CO 
BOX  1 1 060  Philadelphia 

all  priacipal 


We  carry  stock  \ 
I-os  Angeles,  Agen 
J'acific  Coast  cities. 


Grades  Roads 
Levels  Land 


Difchin^hi 


Sold  on 
10  days'  trial. 

Honey-bick  (Dtrtntee. 


Hade  Easy 

With  the  Nartiii  Ditcher  ud  Gndcr^ 

Cuts  V-'shaped  ditch  up 
to  4  ft.  deep.  Fine  for, 
leree  worl<;  ter- 
racing; cleaning 


out  laterals  and  bed  furroiFing, 

Simple — Practical 

,    .  Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 

Thousands  in  use.  fix.  Weiehs  300  lbs.   Does  all, 

and  more  than  the  bis  machines.    Pays  for  Itself  in  a  few 
hours'  use.  Wrlto  for  cataloir  and  special  introductory  proposition. 
OWERSBORO  DITCHER  &  SRADER  CO.,  Incorporatad,  Boi         Oanirar,  Coloridl 


THE  1916  SSSS:^^  TRACTORS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  Foreign  Coointries. 


$675 

f.  o.  b  Stockton 

4  to  5  Horsepull 
10  Brake  Horsepower 
Single  Cylinder 


$1,150 

f.  o.  b.  Stockton 

8  to  10  Horsepull 
20  Brake  Horsepower 
Four  Cylinders 

Which  one  suits  you? 


Have  you  noticed  the  low-hung,  powerful  lines  of  the  sturdy 
Sieve-Grips — the  compact,  clean-cut  design  that  is  the 
automobile  standard  of  to-day? 

Makes  you  feel  that  here  is  a  tiactor  that  can  work  in  tight 
places — under  tree-limbs,  through  vine-rows — with  plenty 
of  power  for  work  in  the  open  field  and  for  stationary 
work,  doesn't  it? 

The  Sieve-Grip  is  doing  these  things  for  others — it  can  do 
the  same  for  you. 


Strong  Points  of  the 
1916  Sieve-Grips 

Absolutely  dust-proof  motor  with  1916  model  Nodust- 
Moisto-Rizer. 

Center  drive  in  the  rear  wheels  with  lubricated  roller 
pinions. 

Sieve-Grip  wheels  all  around.    Differential  in  a  dust- 
proof,  oil-tight  case. 

Heat-bent,  hot-riveted  steel  frame  with  full  length  dust- 
pan. 


We  can't  begin  to  tell  you  here  all  the  superior  features  of  Sieve-Grips.  Why  not  ask  us  for  testi- 
monials from  Sieve-Grip  owners  who  are  doing  the  same  work  your  are,  and  also  for  our  newest  booklet. 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Pioneer  in  Prunes 

Many  Years'  Success  Shows  Reason  for  This  Crop 


PRUNE  growing  has  been  healthy 
and  prosperous  for  several  years 
back,  and  by  the  same  token  the 
permanent  outlook  seems  better  now 
than  it  has  before,  all  of  which  is 
very  pleasant.  And  although  Califor- 
nia is  the  greatest  prune  producing 
state  and  has  responded  well  to  the 
profitable  markets  of  the  past  few 
years,  Oregon  seems  to  have  gone 
ahead  even  more  rapidly,  considering 
her  former  production. 

The  greatest  increase  in  prune  in- 
terest in  Oregon  has  been  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  not  because  location 
and  climate  were  not  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory before,  but  because  Oregon 
farmers  have  in  large  part  only  be- 
gun to  realize  what  has  been  going  on 
in  orchards  in  their  midst.  It  is  prob- 
ably perfectly  true  to  state  that  Ore- 
gon prunes  are  in  line  for  much  more 
attention  by  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer than  they  have  had  before. 

One  trouble  is  that  the  average 
farmer  does  not  ordinarily  become  a 
first  class  fruit  grower  the  first  thing, 
nor  get  interested  in  fruit  easily  if 
he  has  been  raising  just  grain  or 
stock.  Fruit  requires  the  right  loca- 
tion, as  well  as  the  right  care.  Just 
because  apples  are  a  big  success  in 
some  section,  it  is  no  sign  that  they 
will  do  well  all  over  the  state,  and  the 
same  thing  is  just  as  true  with  prunes. 
Early  Oregon  prune  plantings  were 
often  made  on  the  wrong  spots  and 
naturally  failed.  Everybody  saw  so 
many  failures  that  they  did  not  real- 
ize that  there  were  some  big  suc- 
cesses where  location  and  care  were 
right. 

A  Typical  Success. 

One  of  the  best  established  and  suc- 
cessful prune  orchards  of  Oregon  is 
that  of  A.  M.  Fanning  at  Sheridan, 
Yamhill  county.  For  about  fifteen 
years  this  has  brought  in  clear  two 
to  five  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and 
higher,  but  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, no  one  thought  enough  about 
it  to  start  in  and  try  to  get  a  piece 
of  the  pie. 

Mr.  Fanning  originally  was  in  the 
railway  mail  service  and  in  the  early 
nineties  started  to  put  all  of  his  earn- 
ings into  a  ranch.  Then  he  had  it 
planted  to  prunes  and  cared  for  until 
the  prunes  were  about  a  bearing  age 
and  supposedly  able  to  support  him, 
instead  of  him  supporting  the  ranch. 
He  moved  on  with  the  place  paid  for 
and  out  of  debt,  but  without  a  cent 
besides  and  has  made  the  orchard  pay 
big  ever  since,  but  in  spite  of  that 
only  one  or  two  other  plantings  were 
made  in  the  neighborhood  up  until  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  location  is  naturally  suited  to 
prune  growing.  A  breeze  from  the 
ocean  comes  through  an  opening  in 
the  hills,  tempering  the  climate  in 
winter  and  causing  an  air  drainage 
that  makes  frosts  scarce. 

Some  Petite  Prunes. 

In  view  of  the  idea  that  the  Petite 
or  French  prune  will  not  do  well  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  or  in  most  of 
Oregon,  the  experience  of  Mr.  Fan- 
ning is  interesting.  He  has  four  acres 
of  French  prunes  which  have  been  as 
profitable  as  the  Italian  prune,  though 
for  new  plantings  the  latter  would 
always  be  selected.  He  attributes  his 
success  to  systematic  and  rather  heavy 
yearly  pruning. 

If  left  alone  the  Petite  prune  would, 
in  this  section,  grow  sixty  feet  high. 
The  reason  they  do  not  do  well  is 
that  they  are  not  handled  right.  The 
common  system  is  to  prune  the  young 
trees  till  they  are  well  shaped  and 
about  five  years  old,  or  at  a  bearing 
age,  and  then  go  on  the  idea  that  no 
more  pruning  is  needed.  As  a  result 
they  fill  up  with  a  crop  the  size  of 


grapes,  heavy  enough  to  ruin  the  tree, 
and  neither  tree  nor  fruit  is  worth 
anything.  And  if  the  tree  does  not 
bear,  the  top  grows  so  fast  and  strong 
that  it  often  overwhelms  and  ruins  the 
root. 

Pruning  of  the  French  prune  is 
done  by  Mr.  Fanning  so  that  too 
much  fruit  cannot  set.  The  yield  has 
been  heavy  and  sizes  good,  though  not 
as  large  as  those  of  the  Italian. 
French  prunes  this  year  from  the  four 
acres  averaged  49  to  the  pound.  How- 
ever, the  Italian  is  the  typical  Oregon 
prune  for  the  section  and  does  well. 
The  trade  looks  to  Oregon  for  it  and 
it  is  the  most  satisfactory  variety. 
A  Marketing  Experience. 

Things  have  not  always  been  a  bed 
of  roses.  Markets  have  their  bad 
spells.  They  had  a  particularly  bad 
one  11  or  12  years  ago.  Mr.  Fanning 
had  the  lease  of  another  orchard  be- 
sides his  own  that  year  and  had  145 
tons  of  prunes  to  dispose  of.  No- 
body wanted  them,  he  could  not  sell 
them  at  any  price.  A  pool  was  being 
made  up  around  the  state,  but  he  saw 
nothing  attractive  about  the  proposi- 
tion and  finally  went  to  see  an  ac- 
quaintance who  did  a  small  shipping 
business  and  wanted  to  know  how  to 
go  about  selling  prunes  anyway. 

This  party  gave  him  the  name  of 
three  brokers  with  whom  he  dealt 
himself  back  East  and  gave  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  ropes,  so  Mr.  Fan- 
ning dug  up  an  Armsby  code  book 
so  that  he  could  say  a  lot  in  a  ten 
word  telegram,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  145  tons  at  3  1-4  cents 
a  pound,  netting  him  $3,500  above 
operating  expenses  to  justify  the 
year's  work. 

This  plan  of  direct  selling  cannot  be 
advised  except  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, such  as  existed  at  that  time. 
The  prune  packers  put  the  fruit  up  in 
much  better  condition  than  the  indi- 
vidual grower  could  and  therefore 
can  sell  it  to  better  advantage.  Like- 
wise, they  do  business  on  a  small 
margin  and  at  less  expense  than  the 
grower  could  if  he  had  to  hunt  up 
brokers  and  conduct  all  the  business. 
In  addition  there  are  great  opportun- 
ities of  making  a  gigantic  failure  of 
the  venture.  In  this  case  the  prunes 
could  not  be  sold  at  all  in  the  regular 
ways  and  direct  selling  was  a  neces- 
sity. 

Taking  one  year  with  another  the 
place  has  netted  $5,000  per  year.  The 
orchard  now  has  70  acres  of  prune 
trees,  but  for  most  of  the  time  was  50 
or  55  acres.  The  most  profitable  year 
this  orchard  brought  in  $10,000,  of 
which  $2,500  was  operating  expenses. 

Upkeep. 

An  orchard  cannot  be  considered  a 
permanent  investment  unless  the  soil 
fertility  is  kept  up  so  that  continued 
production  can  be  obtained.  For  most 
of  the  17  years  that  Mr.  Fanning  has 
been  on  the  place  himself  he  has  prac- 
ticed clean  cultivation,  but  he  has  de- 
cided that  this  is  the  wrong  basis. 
Now  his  system  is  to  plant  vetch  as 
early  in  the  fall  as  possible,  so  that 
the  first  rains  will  bring  it  up,  and  to 
plow  it  under  about  May.  This  adds 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  and  keeps  up  the 
supply  of  humus. 

His  next  step  will  be  to  apply 
ground  limestone  to  neutralize  the 
acid  in  the  soil.  That,  it  seems  cer- 
tain, is  needed  and  will  be  a  great 
benefit.  Except  for  cranberries,  sour 
grass  and  a  few  insignificant  plants, 
an  alkaline  soil  will  do  better  for 
what  grows  on  it  than  a  sour  soil. 

After  knowledge  of  results  of  lim- 
ing has  been  obtained,  other  steps  in 
fertilizing  will  be  made,  until  every 
kind  of  the  orchard  care  is  of  a  kind 
that  will  bring    permanent  success. 


Meanwhile  the  Italian  prune  is  mak- 
ing itself  at  home,  it  is  bearing  sys- 
tematically and  well,  save  in  the  few 
years  when  too  much  rain  and  too 
cold  weather  cuts  off  sap  flow  from 
bloom  and  fruit,  and  the  size  and 
flavor  of  this  variety  of  prune  is  mak- 
ing a  continually  improving  demand 
from  dealers  and  consumers. 


Breeding  New  Plants 

(Continued  from  Page  Three.) 

plan  with  the  materials  at  hand. 

Upon  a  knowledge  of  these  fact;, 
and  the  embodiment  of  these  princi- 
ples depend  all  future  advancement 
and  development  of  the  race.  Is  ii 
any  wonder  that  those  who  under- 


In  the  smaller  photograph  at  the 
left  is  represented  the  small, 
tough,  wiry,  hardy  little  Prunus 
Maritima  (natural  size). 

To  the  right  will  be  seen  a  plum 
of  greatly  increased  proportions. 
This  result  was  secured  by  selec- 
tion without  crossing.  The  tree 
on  which  the  larger  plums  grow 
is  more  productive  by  far  than  the 
original.  The  fruit  is  greatly  su- 
perior in  quality  and  quantity,  as 
well  as  size. 

The  larger  photograph  repre- 
sents results  of  crossing — the 
smsiller  that  of  selection  without 
crossing. 


stand  and  are  engaged  in  this  work 
are  enthusiastic? 

We  have  given  here  only  a  brief 
outline  of  the  significance  and  value 
of  this  work.  Later  articles  will  give 
the  methods  by  which  any  plant  can 
be  improved  in  any  respect,  whether 
as  to  earliness,  hardiness,  productive- 
ness, form,  color,  flavor  or  other  de- 
sirable qualities. 

As  with  all  other  work,  the  raw 
materials  exist;  their  combination  and 
evolution  into  useful  and  beautiful 
forms  depends  upon  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  one  who  directs  them. 


C.  W.  Beers,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Santa  Barbara  county,  Cal., 
reports  that  steps  are  being  taken  to 
introduce  the  algeroba  tree,  which  is 
a  heavy  producer  of  bean  pods  use- 
ful for  stock  food,  and  called  the 
most  valuable  plant  introduction  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  a  soil 
improver  and  valuable  in  many  ways, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  help  to 
reforest  the  mountains  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara county.  In  the  Santa  Maria  dis- 
trict of  Santa  Barbara  county  there 
were  produced  this  last  season  320,- 
000  bags  of  beans  and  in  the  Lompoc 
district  250,000  bags  of  beans,  besides 
large  amounts  of  oats,  barley,  pota- 
toes, onions  and  mustard.  Five  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  county  were  de- 
voted to  flower  seeds  and  floricul- 
ture interests. 


In  the  past  nine  years  the  grain 
growers  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  Canada,  have  organized 
three  companies  for  the  handling  of 
grain,  and  through  them  have  made  a 
profit  of  $1,600,000  with  the  sale  of 
250,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 


Farmers'  Bulletin  696  on  Handling 
and  Shipping  Citrus  Fruit  in  the  Gulf 
States  shows  that  the  same  causes  of 
decay  that  exist  in  California  are  im- 
portant in  Florida  and  other  gulf 
States  also. 


The 

Profitable 
Kind 

^  This  year,  above  all  years,  you 
J  should  place  your  orders  for 
trees  with  us.  Our  31  years'  ex- 
perience, large  nurseries,  close 
touch  with  markets  are  at  your 
command. 

WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 

THAT  GROWS. 

We  have  a  splendid  stock 
for  you  to  select  from. 
Fruit     and  ornamental 

il  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants, 
B  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
jl   tion — deciduous  and  citrus. 
Consult  With  Us  Free 
— about   your    plans.  het 
us  know  what  you  propose 
to  plant  and  send  us  your 
list  for  prices  and  sugges- 
^  tions. 

[FancherCreekNurserieS' 

Box  10  Fresno.Califomia 


Trees 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Win- 
ter and  Spring  delivery  and  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  list  of  the  nursery 
stock  you  expect  to  plant  for  our  esti- 
mate of  cost  to  you. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  Deciduous 
and  Citrus  Fruit  Trees  —  especially 
large  quantities  of  Prunes,  Apricots, 
Pears,  Apples,  Almonds,  Peaches, 
Oranges,  Lemons  and  Grapefruit;  also 
a  full  line  of  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  All  grown  in  our 
nursery  plants  in  Fresno,  Madera  and 
Tulare  counties. 

Please  mention  what  varieties  you 
are  interested  in 

Prices  on  application. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Main  Office.  1000  "0"  SL 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Giant 
Winter  Rhubarb 

From  %  of  an  acre  set  out  in  June 
and  July,  1913,  I  sold  675  30-lb. 
crates  between  Nov.  28,  1913,  and 
June  10,  1914,  receiving  for  same 
$673.70. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Plants 

BOOKLET  FREE 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  this  booklet 

FEIJOA 
SELLOWIANA 

A  wonderfully  delicious  fruit  of  deligbtfol 
.aroma.  Remarlcabla  keeper  and  shipper.  Biub 
and  flowers  very  ortiajncntal.  Pre-eminently 
adapted  to  Pacific  Ckxut  10  dei  (Fahr.)  tbore 
zero  will  not  injure  it 

Be  among:  first  to  plant  and  reap 
grreatest  profits. 

IlliMtrated  Circular  Free. 
Send  for  It  to-day  I 

W.  A.  LEE 

Covins,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

S«nd   Sliertch    or    Model  for 
SEAROB 


Books.     Adrtce    and     Big  ITDirir 
List  of  InTentloDA  WanSd.   *^  k%.KjKj 
Watson  E.  Coleman, 

Patent  lAwjer,  Washington.   D.  C. 
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The  Horticultural 
Commissioner 

Outline  of  His  Duties  and  Value  to  the  County 
By  John  J.  Fox 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing 
an  article  on  the  duties  of  the 
county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner. As  there  seems  to  be  in 
some  quarters  a  very  shadowy  no- 
tion of  what  this  official's  duties  con- 
sist of,  and  as  the  office  has  so  en- 
larced  its  original  scope,  I  feel  that 
this  sketch  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  few  phrases 
that  might,  as  occasion  requires,  be 
sprinkled  down  your  sheep  page.  Put 
in  a  generous  page  of  sheep  every 
issue — the  demand  is  growing. 

A  friend  of  mine  here  is  breeding 
pure-bred  Ramboullets — has  a  nice 
flock  of  about  300  wool  sheep.  Will 
give  you  some  information  on  them 
later  on.  He  bought  a  couple  of  prize 
P.  P.  I.  E.  sheep.  JOHN  J.  FOX., 

Horticultural  Commissioner,  Napa 
County,  Cal. 

[We  think  it  well  to  give  the  above 
letter  in  explanation  for  the  follow- 
ing article,  particularly  since  too  few 
persons  realize  that  they  have  county 
horticultural  commissioners,  upon 
whom  they  can  call  for  information 
as  to  control  of  insect  pests,  plant 
diseases,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
The  horticultural  commissioners  are 
a  fine  group  of  men,  with  good,  prac- 
tical experience,  as  well  as  scientific 
training,  and  they  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent work.  We  urge  readers  to 
make  full  use  of  them. — Editor.] 


As  the  space  that  can  be  given  to 
this  article  is  necessarily  limited,  I 
can  only  briefly  outline  the  work  that 
is  carried  out  by  the  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner. 

In  the  first  place,  the  duties  of  the 
county  horticultural  commissioner  are 
very  numerous  and  varied,  and  if  he 
is  industrious  and  conscientious  will 
take  him  all  over  his  county,  involv- 
ing pretty  constant  travel. 

Reason  for  the  Office. 

The  office,  as  originally  instituted, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
county  from  the  introduction  o_r 
spread  of  diseases  or  insects  prejudi- 
cial to  trees  and  plant  growth,  and 
from  noxious  weeds,  but,  in  course  of 
time,  the  work  of  the  office  has  in- 
creased, as  every  office  of  such  wide 
scope  and  importance  must,  until  the 
constructive  work  of  the  horticul- 
tural commissioner  in  advising,  su- 
pervising and  demonstrating  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  good  farming  and 
horticulture  is  by  no  means  the  least 
of  the  duties  expected  of  him. 

His  first  and  most  important  work 
is  that  of  inspection  of  nursery  stock 
for  detection  of  any  injurious  insects 
and  plant  diseases  thereon,  both  at 
the  county  nurseries  and  at  receiving 
points  of  such  goods  from  without 
the  county.  This  work  occupies  sev- 
eral months  of  application  and  dili- 
gent supervision,  during  which  much 
time  and  attention  must  also  be  given 
to  the  subjects  of  spraying,  fertilizing 
and  pruning  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. 

Knows  His  County. 

The  horticultural  commissioner 
gets  to  know  the  troubles  and  vicis- 
situdes of  every  part  of  his  county; 
becomes  acquainted  with  their  soil 
conditions,  drainage,  rainfall  and  cli- 
mate, which  often  vary  so  greatly  in 
some  of  our  counties  that  personal 
knowledge  of  each  locality  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  advise  intelligently. 

He  is  called  upon  by  the  various 
state,  commercial  and  educational 
bodies  to  furnish  crop  reports,  esti- 


mates of  crops  and  various  statistics 
in  respect  to  his  county  work;  no 
small  task  if  correctly  done. 

The  subject  of  weed  control  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  Practically  each 
county  must  work  out  its  own  salva- 
tion in  this  respect,  and  some  coun- 
ties are  evolving  a  workable  system, 
especially  where  there  is  not  much 
wild  country  to  deal  with.  Others 
are  still  striving  to  improve  condi- 
tions, though  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

Assistance,  Not  Compulsion. 

The  county  commissioner's  duty  is 
to  aid  the  farmer  and  not  to  embar- 
rass him;  therefore,  he  has  to  exer- 
cise a  great  deal  of  tact  and  individ- 
ual judgment  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  though  under  the  State 
law  he  is  clothed  with  all  necessary 
authority  to  enforce  measures  called 
for  by  tree  and  plant  inspection  and 
for  weed  control.  The  former  he  can 
do  very  thoroughly  himself,  but  the 
latter,  to  be  eflfectual,  must  have  the 
whole-hearted  co-operation  of  each 
community  in  his  county  to  obtain 
first-class  results,  and  the  work  must 
be  consistently  applied  throughout 
the  whole  county  and  steadily  and 
persistently  maintained.  Spasmodic 
efforts  here  and  there  only  irritate  all 
concerned,  and  will  finally  frizzle  out 
or  become  perfunctory. 

Here  is  a  work  that  must  be  organ- 
ized and  systematized  to  be  effica- 
cious, and  it  can  hardly  be  efTectively 
done  in  a  country  of  average  size  with- 
out an  adequate  force  of  district  in- 
spectors. The  commissioner  who  has 
the  good  of  his  country  at  heart,  how- 
ever, must  see  that  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration in  any  district,  and  in  the 
whole  county,  does  not  exceed  the 
value  of  the  resulting  benefits. 

In  no  wav  can  horticultural  inter- 
ests be  more  efficiently  served  than 
by  filling  this  very  important  position 
with  an  industrious,  intelligent,  con- 
scientious and  tactful  man.  He  should 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  hor- 
ticultural matters,  and,  of  course,  if 
he  is  thus  equipped,  technical  knowl- 
edge is  a  help  to  him,  but  he  can  and 
will  acquire  much  of  that  after  as^ 
suming  his  duties,  while  he  will 
never  have  the  first  mentioned  qual- 
ities if  he  has  not  got  them  to  be- 
gin with. 

I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's horticultural  commissioners 
— and  I  have  met  them  all — feels  that 
his  office  is  a  mission  rather  than  a 
mere  position,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant one  to  horticulture  to-day  in  the 
whole  State  of  California. 


"The  farm-credits  movement, 
whose  simple  but  grand  objects  or- 
iginally were  co-operative  banking 
and  long-term  mortgaging,  has  taken 
on  such  paternalistic  and  socialistic 
tendencies  that  it  likely  will  be  writ- 
ten in  history  as  the  farmers'  State- 
aid  craze.  Amazing  headway  has 
been  made  in  the  use  of  the  cash  and 
credit  of  Government  and  of  special 
privilege  for  farmers." — Myron  T. 
Herrick. 


Professor  F.  T.  Bioletti  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  describes  a 
method  by  which  ripe  pickled  olives 
can  be  put  up  in  cans  without  brine. 
By  this  method  more  olives  can  be 
packed  in  a  can  than  in  the  old  way, 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  excellent 
and  it  is  more  pleasant  for  the  con- 
sumer. 


BeanOiantPDMSnayer 


The  Power  Sprayer  for  Large  Orchards 

For  downright  dependability — efficient  work — high  pres- 
sure— ease  and  economy  of  operation — low  cost  of  mainten- 
ance— strength — durability — and  all  round  satisfaction  the 
Bean  Giant  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Supplies  2  to  4  lines  of 
hose  and  has  a  capacity  of  7  to  12  gallons  a  minute.  Good 
for  4  to  8  acres  a  day. 

Thirty  years'  experience  in  the  building  of  spray  pumps  is 
back  of  this  outfit. 

Built  Complete  Under  One  Roof 

Every  part  is  produced  right  here  in  our  own  factory — with  the  exception  of  the  Novo 
engine  and  we  use  the  Novo  because  we  can't  build  a  better  sprayer  engine. 
TWENTY-ONE  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  are  incorporated  into  the  making  of  the 
Bean  Giant — Patented  Pressure  Regulator,  Porcelain-Uned  Cylinders^  Rustless  Ball  Valves, 
Bean  Patented  Refiller.Truck  with  Rocking  Bolster,  One-piece  Steel  Frame,  and  many  others. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  smaller  power  sprayers  and  hand 
pumps.    Before  you  invest  in  any  kind  of  a  Sprayer,  write  for 

New  Catalog 


Our  new  book  describes  the 
entire  Bean  line  of  Hand  and 
Power  Sprayers,  including  the 
new  outfits  and  new  1916 
improvements.  This  catalog 
ihould  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
fruit-grow  er. 

Beafl  Spray  Pump  Company 

22B  JulUn  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif 
Also 

Lansing,  Mlohigan 


Do  It  Electrically 


ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 


We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  expert 
advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of  North-Central 
California. 


THERE  ARE  BARGAINS  WORTH  WHILE 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 
ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PAGES. 
YOU  SHOULD  READ  THEM  FOR  PROFIT. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Note  and  Comment 

Letters  from  Readers  and  News  from  Everywhere. 


City  Markets. 

THE  farmer  should  get  more 
money  for  his  produce  because 
the  middlemen  or  commission 
merchants  must  be  eliminated.  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  State  Legisla- 
ture? Why  can't  laws  be  pa  sed  cre- 
ating public  markets  in  the  large 
cities  of  California,  and  the  products 
of  the  soil  sold  for  cash  only,  direct 
to  the  people? 

Do  you  know  that  most  of  the 
commission  merchants  in  San  Fran- 
cisco live  only  in  the  most  exclusive 
residence  tracts?  Their  wives  ride  in 
limousines  and  stick  up  their  noses. 
They  are  heartless  and  eat  and  drink 
only  the  best.  Why  should  we  allow 
the  commission  merchant  to  live? 

What  ex-Mayor  Shank  of  Indian- 
apolis did  can  be  done  in  California! 

CITY  SUBSCRIBER. 
San  Francisco. 

Is  That  So? 

That  is  pitching  into  them.  The 
commission  man,  he  says,  is  a  para- 
site and  must  be  eliminated  so  that 
the  farmer  will  get  more  money.  We 
have  heard  that  before  and  never  be- 
lieved it  once. 

The  commission  man's  work  is  to 
get  produce  from  farmer  to  the  re- 
tailer, as  it  is  the  retailer's  business 
to  get  it  from  wholesaler  to  ultimate 
consumer.  Every  attempt,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  for  farmers'  organ- 
ization to  deal  directly  with  retailer 
has  been  a  gigantic  fizzle;  ditto  for 
the  direct  to  consumer  scheme.  Free 
markets,  when  not  a  farce,  serve  only 
a  small  portion  of  population  and 
even  at  that  stalls  are  managed 
mostly  by  peddlars  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Ergo  (which  is  short  for  therefore) 
the  commission  man  cannot  be  elim- 
inated. Also,  the  mean  of  the  matter 
is  that  nearly  all  attempts  to  elim- 
inate him  have  been  attempts  to  sub- 
stitute a  co-operative  concern,  or  state 
managed  system,  in  his  place — that  is, 
the  commision  man's  work  and  ex- 
pense are  there  just  the  same,  per- 
haps under  another  name.  Everybody 
knows  that.  So  much  is  clear,  to  the 
editor  at  least. 

And  when  you  get  a  man  that  can 
conduct  a  commission  business,  or 
any  other  business  successfully,  it  is 
a  whole  lot  cheaper  to  pay  him  well 
and  let  him  live  well  than  to  have 
an  inefficient  fellow  make  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Too  many  farm- 
ers' organizations  have  gone  to  the 
wall  by  hiring  cheap  men,  who  are 


usually  crooks  or  incompetents. 

The  best  man  is  the  cheapest.  Pat 
a  man  on  the  back  for  conducting  a 
business  well,  instead  of  hitting  him 
with  a  club  and  calling  him  a  crook. 

Mayor  Shank's  scheme  was  a  big 
hurrah  and  is  totally  dead  now  for  all 
we  know.  In  reading  about  the 
beautiful  successes  you  must  remem- 
ber that  they  are  written  with  the 
idea  of  showing  the  greatness  of  the 
plan.  We  are  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness and  we  know  about  this,  conse- 
quently have  no  respect  for  any  won- 
derful proposition  ever  described.  All 
that  is  needed  to  be  disgusted  with 
such  yarns  is  to  get  behind  the 
scenes. 

What  Is  Doing  Now. 
As  to  what  can  be  done  on  the  line 
suggested  by  the  correspondent,  read- 
ers doubtless  know  that  the  legis- 
ture  did  wake  up,  did  pass  a  law,  the 
people  approved  it,  and  Governor 
Johnson  has  apointed  Colonel  Harris 
Weinstock  as  State  Market  Director 
(and  he  would  have  a  hard  time  get- 
ting a  more  capable  man).  Colonel 
Weinstock  has  established  offices,  he 
is  empowered  to  conduct  markets  for 
farmer  and  consumer  (if  he  consid- 
ers it  wise  to  do  so),  but,  like  a  sen- 
sible man,  he  is  investigating  the 
whole  marketing  proposition  thor- 
oughly to  see  how  the  producer  can 
do  best  by  his  produce.  Whether 
that  will  be  by  reg^jlation  of  the 
present  system,  by  indicating  short- 
cuts, or  economies  in  packing  and 
distribution,  by  co-operative  effort  of 
producers,  by  State  conducted  mar- 
kets, or  by  combining  all  four  ways, 
and  other  ways  also,  will  have  to  be 
shown. 

Colonel  Weinstock  is  at  time  of 
writing  investigating  conditions  in 
the  East,  with  special  reference  to  the 
dried  fruit  markets.  On  his  return  he 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  an- 
nounce the  policy  of  his  office,  and, 
we  hope,  to  prepare  for  this  paper  a 
statement  on  the  subject.  Mean- 
while, our  correspondent  will  see 
that  the  legislature  is  on  the  job 
and  things  are  headed  along  very  sat- 
isfactory lines. 


"Brain  Twisters" 

THE  "brain  twisting"  department 
seems  to  have  been  a  success 
and  will  be  continued  until  supplies 
run  out. 

J.  B.  M.  sent  in  tthe  first  letter 
received  on  the  subject.  He  says: 
"I  am  a  farmer  and  I  am  interested 


HARDIE 


SPRAYERS 


The  purchase  of  a  power  sprayer  is  either  an  investment  or 
an  expense,  depending  on  the  results  you  obtain  from  it. 

So  well  has  the  "Hardie"  become  known  as  an  investment 
sprayer  that  there  are  now  over  7,000  in  actual  use. 

If  you  are  in  earnest  about  raising  a  better  grade  of  fruit 
through  more  thorough  and  consistent  spraying  the  story  of  the 
Hardie  Power  Sprayer  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Catalog  tells  and  will  be  mailed  at  once  on  request. 

THEO,  POINDEXTER,  State  Agent 

348  Brannan  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Valvoline  Motor  Oil 

For  All  Makes  of  Automobiles 
VALVOLINE  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND  LOS  ANGELES 


in  the  problem  corner,  and  in  re- 
gard to  plowing  problem,  have 
plowed  some  and  know  that  when 
two  or  more  men  are  plowing  in 
the  same  field  they  usually  hitch  up 
and  unhitch  at  a  point  nearest  the 
barn  and  if  one  team  is  following 
the  other,  the  lead  plow  cuts  two 
square  feet  more  at  each  corner 
than  the  plow  following,  assuming 
that  they  are  twelve-inch  plows. 
Therefore  the  lead  team  will  travel 
eight  feet  farther  each  round  than 
the  team  following.  You  can  prove 
the  plowing  by  using  a  diagram. 

"My  answer  to  rail  and  acreage 
problem     is     92,160     acres."  [This 
answer  is  correct. — Editor.] 
Some  Hens. 

"Here  Is  a  mental  problem:  If  a  hen 
and  a  half  lays  an  etifi  and  a  half  in  a 
day  and  a  half,  how  many  eggs  vcill 
seven  hens  lay  in  six  daysT" 

We  thought  that  plowing  problem 
was  settled,  but  apparently  it  is  not. 
How  in  thunder,  or  more  accurately, 
how  on  earth,  could  a  twelve-inch 
plow  gain  two  square  feet  on  the 
plow  behind  on  each  turn?  We  can 
see  clearly  how  it  gains  a  square  foot, 
but  not  two  square  feet.  Whatever 
it  is,  let  us  call  the  argument  off. 
Another  Algebra  Problem. 
From  W.  L.  Brooke  comes  this 
problem,  which,  like  the  above,  re- 
quires straight,  hard  mathematics  to 
solve.  He  states  that  few  students 
in  a  large  high  school  were  able  to 
get  it.  We  are  in  the  same  boat  in 
figuring  it  out,  but  guessed  at  the 
answer  and  got  it.  He  gives  the 
method  of  solution,  and  we  will  not 
ask  others  to  do  so. 

A  lady  had  a  yard  fourteen  feet  long 
and  told  the  gardener  to  put  in  a  lawn 
inclosed  by  a  border  of  pansies,  the 
border  to  be  of  a  uniform  tcidth  all 
around  the  lawn,  the  plat  being  rec- 
tangular. She  wanted  three-eighths  of 
the  plat  in  laion  and  five-eighths  in 
border.  The  gardener  measured  the 
ground  and  told  the  lady  that  if  the 
plat  was  three  feet  le.ss  in  icidth  he 
could  put  in  a  border  of  the  same  uni- 
form width  on  its  four  sides  and  have 
two-sevenths  of  the  plat  left  for  lawn. 
How  wide  should  the  border  be  madef 
How  wide  is  the  platt 

This  Is  Simple  Also. 

We  will  give  this  simple  little  prob- 
lem ourselves:  .''If  one  brick  weighs 
three  pounds  and  half  its  weight,  what 
will  five  bricks  weight" 

To  be  certain  that  you  have  the 
right  answer  you  might  prove  it,  as 
we  used  to  do  in  school.  Answers 
for  all  three  questions  will  be  given 
next  issue,  also  some  more  problems. 
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Dow  Pump  &  Diesel  Eng.  Co. 

ALAMEDA,  CAL. 
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Some] Prune  History 

A  Little  Publicity  Changed  Prices  Wonderfully 


IT  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
best  way  to  make  farmers  or- 
ganize is  to  get  after  them  with 
the  club  of  bad  prices,  the  ruinous 
rule  of  the  speculator  and  market 
manipulator,  and  in  similar  fashion. 
The  delightful  thing  at  present  is  that 
they  are  going  into  it  of  their  own 
accord  in  certain  instances  without 
waiting  for  things  to  get  bad. 

Witness  the  prune  situation.  The 
basis  price  for  prunes  is  over  five 
cents,  but  on  January  19,  1916,  a 
meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Jose  of 
prune  growers  from  all  prune  sec- 
tions to  take  a  fair  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, to  decide  what  plan  of  action 
will  be  best,  and  then  to  go  ahead 
and  adopt  it.  This  may  not  mean 
organization,  but  it  is  likely  to  do  so- 
This  is  the  history  of  the  case,  as 
given  by  a  fruit  grower  whose  name 
is  withheld  by  request. 

Last  June  it  was  known  that  the 
speculative  interests  had  sold  about 
1,000  cars  of  prunes  at  'S'/z  cents  basis 
price  and  claimed  that  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  crop  would  be  excep- 
tionally heavy. 

Upon  the  business  done  the  pack- 
ers began  buying  prunes  at  the  above 
price  from  a  number  of  growers  whom 
they  were  able  to  convince  that  31/2 
cents  would  be  the  highest  price  paid 
this  year,  owing  to  the  large  crop 
and,  as  they  said,  the  impossibility  of 
doing  any  export  business. 

When  these  facts  leaked  out,  amass 
meeting  of  the  growers  (both  prune 
an  apricot)  was  held  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  rooms,  San  Jose,  and 
the  entire  subject  was  thereby  dis- 
cussed. 

Some  300  growers  were  present, 
practically  every  district  in  the  valley 
being  represented. 

Through  the  district  representation 
a  crop  report  was  obtained  that 
showed  very  clearly  that  the  packers' 
estimates  were  entirely  erroneous. 
Instead  of  the  crop  of  prunes  or 
apricots  being  much  larger  than  last 
year,  it  would  be  considerably  small- 
er, so  much  so  that  the  domestic  mar- 
ket was  in  a  position  to  utilize  it  if 
not  one  pound  of  either  fruit  was  ex- 
ported. Therefore  the  price  they  were 
offering  for  these  fruits  was  so 
ridiculously  low  that  the  growers 
should  not  entertain  it. 


Except  for  a  few  growers  present 
at  the  meeting  who  had  sold  at 
cents,  it  was  voted  practically  unani- 
mously that  none  of  those  present 
would  sell  for  less  than  five  cents  and 
that  through  publicity  work  all  the 
growers  in  the  valley  should  be  re- 
quested to  co-operate.  A  committee 
was  selected  from  each  district  to  can- 
vas the  situation,  keep  posted  on  con- 
ditions and  publish  the  facts  every 
two  weeks.  Hence  the  1915  Commit- 
tee- 

This  committee  has  done  splendid 
work  in  getting  such  facts  to  the 
growers  as  has  enabled  them  to  get  a 
better  price  for  their  fruit  than  many 
hoped  for  early  in  the  season. 
Prunes  started  at  3J^  cents  and  cots 
as  low  as  6  cents.  The  bulk  of  the 
prunes  was  sold  for  4  cents  and  bet- 
ter, the  cots  at  8  cents  and  better. 

The  prunes  went  to  5  cents  and 
what  is  left  of  the  crop  is  being 
bought  up  at  5%  and  better.  The 
bulk  of  the  apricot  crop  was  sold  at 
8  cents  and  considerable  of  it  at  8J^ 
cents.  To-day,  though  there  is  not 
many  on  hand,  they  are  on  a  10  cent 
basis. 

So  roughly  speaking,  the  commit- 
tee claims,  apparently  justly,  that  it 
has  saved  to  the  growers  of  these  two 
fruits  well  on  to  two  million  dollars, 
and  at  no  cost  to  them. 

This  committee  was  a  very  in- 
formal affair,  but  although  the  mass 
of  the  growers  were  under  no  special 
obligation  to  abide  by  its  advice,  it  is 
a  very  gratifying  fact  that  the  in- 
formation it  put  out  was  so  closely 
in  line  with  real  conditions  that  the 
advice  was  welcomed  and  in  a  very 
great  measure  acted  upon. 

The  committee  was  continually  in 
touch  with  live  wires  in  Napa,  Tulare 
and  Sonoma  counties  during  this 
period  and  exchanged  information. 
Any  organization  we  may  effect  here 
for  the  future  will  take  the  outside 
counties  into  our  co-operative  effort. 

This  committee  is  now  preparing  a 
plan  of  operation  for  1916  to  present 
to  a  mass  meeting  of  the  growers  foi 
consideration  and  acceptance.  For 
temporary  purposes  it  will  embody, 
roughly  speaking;  protection  from 
speculative  buyers;  information  as  to 
prices  and  markets,  and  education  for 
greater  work  in  handling  our  own 
products  according  to  needs,  as  may 
be  developed  during  the  coming  year. 
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REO.  US.   PAT.  OFF. 

Prevents  Fungus      Destroys  Insects      Increases  Yield 

For  Apples,  Pears,  Fruits,  Vegetables 

This  Is  tlie  Standard  Test  for  Adhesion. 

A  piece  of  paper  or  clean  glass  is  used.  "Adlieso"  is 
rubbed  on  part  of  it  and  any  other  spray  material  on  the 
other  part.  They  are  left  to  dry  thoroughly  in  the  air. 
Now  rub  them.    "Adheso"  Sticks.    See  what  the  others  do. 

"Adheso"  Is  the  one  spray  that  sticks  in  spite  of  rain, 
giving-  protection  against  the  insects  and  fungus  at  the 
very  time  when  protection  is  most  needed,  which  is  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  rain. 

If  you  want  to  make  the  test,  write  us  and  we  wilt 
send  you  the  means  to  do  so;  also  how  to  use  "Adheso." 


Ansbacher>^  Insecticide  Co. 


Inc. 
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.\sk  nny  owner  who  attended  our  1915 
Caterpillar  School.  He'll  tell  you  how  tiie 
school  increased  liis  profits,  taught  him  to 
get  maximum  results  from  his  tractor.  And 
our  amiual  Caterpillar  School  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  and  Spo- 
kane, Wash.— free  to  owners — is  just  one  branch  of  our 
complete  service. 

Reg.US.Pa«^Off 
Don't  Say  Caterpillar  Unless  You  Mean  Holt ! 

The  hcst  service  we  give  is  the  service  we  build  into  the 
Caterpillar  itself — tlie  kind  of  service  of  which  owners  write: 

"Have  used  niy  Caterpillar  five  years.  The  original  track 
chains  are  still  in  use." 

"Repair  bill  for  season  less  than  $10.00." 

"$10,000  wortii  of  work  this  year — repair  bill  $1.65.** 

A  postal  will  bring  you  Bulletin  P  332,  which 
describes  the  Caterpillar  fully.  Or  it  you're  in- 
terested in  the  Caterpillar  School,  opening  January 
31st.  write  for  particulars — a  low  tuition  tee  ad- 
mits you  if  you're  not  a  Caterpillar  owner. 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Stockton,  Sau  Francifco,        Los  Angeles 
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For  Growing  Bigger  Crops 
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International 
Harvester 
Tillage 
Implements 


THE  better  your  seed  beds  the  more  money 
you  make  from  the  same  acreage.  The 
best  seed  beds  are  made  'with  International  Harvester 

disk  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows,  and  peg-tooth 
harrows.  Our  tillage  catalogues  explain  fully,  but  read  here  a 
few  reasons  why  these  machines  give  the  best  field  service: 

Disk  harrows  have  adjustable  snubbing  blocks  for  making  the 
gangs  level,  and  bowed  set-lever  bars  to  keep  them  level  when 
the  angle  of  the  gangs  is  changed.  The  bearings  are  especially 
designed  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  friction,  and  make  the  harrows 
that  much  easier  for  the  horses  to  pull. 

Spring-tooth  harrows  have  frames  that  slide  on  the  ground  and 
keep  the  cutting  depth  uniform.  They  can  be  used  in  sod,  as 
well  as  in  wet  or  stony  land,  which  they  are  specially  made  to  till. 

The  all-steel  peg-tooth  harrows  are  made  up  of  stiff  sections, 
that  give  the  lumps  strong  action  and  leave  the  surface  smooth. 

These  features,  and  many  others  that  are  money  makers  for 
farmers,  are  explained  fully  in  our  tillage  catalogues,  which  we 
send  promptly  on  request.  Write  for  one,  and  read  it  over,  before 
you  go  to  the  local  dealer  to  see  the  implement  you  are  interested 
ID.   The  catalogue  helps  you  to  buy  right 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 

Crawford.  Neb.  Denver,  Col.  Helena,  Mont.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Answers  for  Farm  Problems 

Questions  Answered  for  Puzzled  Readers. 


Two  Sorehum  Questions. 

1.  In  I/our  Srptcinhcr  niimhrr  you 
s/iffl/i  of  the  (jroicth  of  milo  maize  ciit- 
tiitn  tloxcn  the  expense  of  catinn  tireat- 
III.  Will  you  tell  me  tchat  milo  maize 
ii  like  and  irhere  I  may  obtain  some 
seed  to  plantf—W.  C.  G.,  Lakeport.  Cal. 

2.  Which  irould  be  the  best  yieldino 
crop  to  plant  next  spring  on  sandy  soil: 
Eayptian  corn,  feterita.  or  milo  maisef 
Which  trould  be  the  best  to  plant  on 
adobe  land*  This  land  has  been  sheep 
pastured  for  the  last  ticehc  years  and 
has  not  been  plowed  in  that  time.  Hotc 
deep  should  I  plotc  and  about  hotc 
much  seed  to  the  acre  should  I  plant* 
I  want  to  make  grain  from  it. — T.  S., 
Byron,  CaL 

IT  is  surprising  to  learn  that  any- 
body in  the  West  does  not  know 
about  milo  maize.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
simpler  to  say  that  it  is  a  near  rela- 
tive of  Egvotian  corn.  There  is  a 
grouo  of  these  grains,  called  the 
grain  or  non-sacharine  (not  sweet) 
sorghums,  comprising  kafir  corn. 
Egyptian  corn,  milo  maize,  feterita. 
kaoliang  and  some  others.  They  are 
grown  in  hot  dry  regions,  and  not  in 
humid  sections,  '  like  Indian  corn, 
which  they  resemble  in  leaf  and 
''rowth.  The  grain  is  small  and  round- 
ish and  borne  on  top  of  the  stalk. 
Thev  are  much  more  drouth  resistant 
than  Indian  corn,  and  like  it,  are 
summer  growers  only.  The  feeding 
value  is  a  little  less  than  that  of 
corn.  A  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  grain 
sorghums  can  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  will  give  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

These  grain  sorghums  largely  take 
the  place  of  Indian  corn  in  the  South- 
west, or  in  most  semi-arid  sections 
from  Kansas  «outh  and  west.  In  re- 
gions with  a  short  growing  season 
kaolian?  mav  make  a  crop  where 
others  will  not.  In  most  sections  the 
others  are  better. 

The  three  named  in  the  second 
question  are  the  most  popular  in 
California.  Milo  is  usually  a  heavier 
yielder  than  the  others.  Egyptian 
corn  has  a  crook  neck  and  shells  out 
readily,  so  milo  is  preferable  to  it  by 
a  good  margin,  in  our  opinion.  Fete- 
rita is  new  for  California.  The  yield 
is  quite  good  and  fodder  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  either  milo  or 
Egj'ptian  corn.  It  is  well  worth  try- 
ing. As  far  as  we  know  we  would 
make  no  diPFernce  in  crops  on  sandy 
or  heavy  soil,  save  with  feterita.  as 
the  seed  rots  easily  in  the  soil,  and 
therefore  would  consider  it  safer  on 
sandy  than  heavy  soil. 

Would  plow  the  sheep  pasture  rath- 
er deeper  than  for  barley,  supposing 
that  you  are  to  grow  it  by  rainfall, 
probably  six  inches  deep,  leaving  it 
rough  until  near  planting  time,  when 
we  would  narrow  it  and  put  it  in 
shape.  .About  6  to  8  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  is  usually  raised.  Sow  thinly 
in  rows  to  4  feet  apart,  using  less 
seed  for  rainfall  than  for  irrigated 
farming.  Seed  can  be  obtained  usual- 
ly from  any  grain  dealer,  or  at  least 
from  a  seed  house. 

Agriculture  in  Panama. 
Will  you  please  <}ire  me  information 
regarding  the  Republic  of  Panama,  as 
to  climatic  conditions,  soil  and  cropsf 
A.  W. 

WE  do  not  keeo  on  file  informa- 
tion like  this,  outside  of  our 
regular  field,  and  would  suggest  that 
you  write  to  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.  C.,  telling  them  just 
what  you  want,  and  they  can  give  you 
very  complete  data.  In  general  would 
say  that  in  very  tropical  regions 
with  heavy  rainfall,  such  as  Panama, 
the  land  is  either  mostly  straight  up 
and  down,  on  account  of  erosion 
from  the  tropical  rains,  or  swamps, 


where  misquitoes.  to  say  nothing 
about  other  vermin,  and  tropical  dis- 
eases, make  life  impossible  for  a 
white  man  unless  he  has  lots  of  con- 
veniences and  a  big  staff  of  natives 
to  help  him  e.xist.  "Scientific  sani- 
tation" at  Panama  is  probably  ef- 
fective and  practiced  only  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  canal  works 
and  would  not  help  a  settler's  ranch. 
You  may  get  a  more  favorable  re- 
port from  WashinKton,  as  we  are 
speaking  of  the  tropics  in  general. 
Sneaking  in  general,  however,  would 
sooner  risk  the  Philippines  for  cocoa- 
nuts  if  cocoanuts  are  what  you  are 
planning  on,  than  Panama. 

Practical  Ag^cultural  Education. 

Please  be  so  kind  enough  to  advise 
me  tchat  to  do  to  get  a  real  practical 
farming  education f  I  tcould  like  to 
study  gardening,  poultry  raising  and 
dairying.  I  am  a  young,  strong  man, 
27  years  old,  and  am  tcilUng  to  do 
anything  that  trould  promise  any  suc- 
■ess.  Am  not  afraid  of  hard  tcork  and 
difficulties,  only  I  do  not  knotc  how  to 
make  a  start. — H.  W. 

TH.-\T  is  the  main  trouble  with 
plenty  of  others,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  make  a  start.  Experi- 
ence is  one  of  the  first  great  necessi- 
ties. They  can  boost  agricultural 
schools  all  they  want,  but  our  view 
point  is  that  a  man  can  learn  most 
rapidly  and  effectively  by  actual  work, 
and  the  monev  he  earns  while  work- 
ing is  most  important  also.  Would 
therefore  advise  working  as  farm 
hand  and  going  ahead  as  opportunity 
offers  from  there,  but  how  to  start 
as  farm  hand  is  another  thing,  wheth- 
er to  put  blankets  on  your  back  and 
light  out,  to  go  to  employment  office, 
to  advertise  in  our  classified  columns, 
to  write  to  various  farm  advisers,  hor- 
ticultural commissioners,  or  nursery 
companies,  we  cannot  say.  Pay  for  a 
farm  hand  is  small,  but  expenses  are 
very  small  also  and  you  can  save 
enough  to  help  you  a  good  deal  if  you 
are  willing.  Also  men  who  are  will- 
in"^  to  be  interested  in  what  thev  do, 
and  to  think,  will  keep  a  job.  If  they 
have  initiative  and  the  ability  to  carry 
resnonsibility,  we  believe  they  can 
before  long  get  a  small  place  on  a 
lease,  without  having  much  capital,  or 
on  a  monthly  wage,  and  thus  get  a 
start.  Would  strongly  advise  taking 
agricultural  correspondence  courses 
offered  by  the  State  .Agricultural  Col- 
lege, also  reading  all  the  good  farm 
hooks  you  can  get  on  the  kind  of  ag- 
riculture vou  are  interested  in.  Study 
and  book  knowledge  is  essential  tc 
proper  progress,  but  a  person  does 
not  have  to  eo  to  college  to  have 
that,  and  practical  work  is  the  most 
important  thing.  We  would  like  some 
farm  readers  to  give  their  advice.  .Ad- 
vising from  an  office  may  be  easy, 
but  not  very  valuable. 

Suburban  Farming  for  Homeseeker. 

/  tcould  like  to  get  your  advice  on 
the  foUotcing.  as  our  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions in  California  is  but  meager. 
On  a  capital  of  $2,000  to  $4,000  tchat 
would  be  the  prospects  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, and  perhaps  more  than  a  living, 
on  a  fete  suburban  acres  near  Los  An- 
geles or  any  other  town  in  Californiaf 
I  am  a  man  of  45.  with  six  children, 
the  oldest  9  years,  and  tcish  to  come 
to  California  to  live.  Have  a  fair 
knoxrledgc  of  ordinary  farming  in  the 
South  (cotton  and  corn).  Can  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  myself,  if  not  too 
hcaiy.—Capt.  A.  G.  B..  Manila. 
P  RICES  of  suburban  farm  land  are 
so  high  that  we  would  hardly 
advise  a  person  to  attempt  it  under 
ordinary  conditions.  Straight  farming 
regions,  in  our  opinion,  offer  better 
opportunities  for  the  homeseeker  than 
does  suburban  farming,  and  social  and 
other  conditions  will  be  fullv  as  sat- 


isfactory. Our  advice  would  be  to 
rent  or  lease  a  small  place  for  a  year 
or  two  instead  of  trying  to  buy.  This 
ise  wise  in  gaining  experience  and  in 
attaining  knowledge  of  land  values, 
and  in  other  ways.  In  addition,  your 
capital  would  fall  far  short  of  what 
was  needed  to  buy  and  stock  a  real 
far  mand  put  it  on  a  paying  basis, 
but  it  would  be  all  right  if  you  started 
leasing  and  then  bought  a  self-sup- 
porting place  on  the  right  terms.  Two 
friends,  referred  to  before  in  thcst 
columns,  had  to  leave  the  city  on  ac- 
count of  threatened  poor  health.  They 
leased  a  small  place  in  mountains, 
which  could  hardly  be  called  a  farm, 
for  a  year  for  $120,  and  finished  the 
year  more  than  even,  with  some  ex- 
perience, and  in  love  with  farming. 
Recently  they  leased  a  small  farm  on 
which  they  should  do  well  for  $225 
per  year  (an  excellent  bargain)  and 
have  little  extra  to  pay  for  equip- 
ment, etc.  From  that  they  expect  to 
buy  a  good  place  and  own  their  own 
ranch.  This  look  like  a  convenient, 
sensible  programme  and  it  should  fit 
your  conditions. 

Pasture  for  Hogs. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  of  a  variety 
of  good  green  forage  plants  to  plant 
in  four  well  fenced  fields  for  green 
pasture  for  hogs  from  April  1st  to  iN'o- 
vember  1st.  I  tcish  to  move  my  hogs 
from  one  field  to  another  during  the 
months  mentioned,  as  I  have  plenty 
of  other  ground  on  ichich  to  raise  grain 
feed.  The  land  in  these  four  fields  is 
heavy  and  good.  Bur  clover  grotcs  in 
abundance  during  winter  and  spring  up 
to  early  summer.  It  al.<io  raises  good 
com. — Subscriber,  Sonoma  county,  Cai. 

THERE  is  nothing  better  than  al- 
falfa for  hog  pasture,  especially 
when  you  have  grain  in  addition. 
After  you  have  said  that  you  have 
said  most  of  what  there  is  to  say 
about  hogpasture  in  your  locality,  as 
there  is  not  a  wide  range  of  choice 
of  crops.  Eaton  &  Hughes  of  Santa 
Rosa  plant  vetch  in  the  fall  as  soon 
as  the  rain  permits.  It  could  be  sown 
later  if  opportunity  offers,  but  wculd 
lose  that  much  time.  They  sow  it 
with  rye,  which  is  stiff  stemmed  and 
will  hold  the  vetch  up  off  the  groand. 
In  spring  or  early  summer,  when  the 
rye  is  in  the  milk,  they  cut  this  with 
a  reaper,  in  bundles,  and  let  the  hogs 
pasture  it  there.  If  you  do  not  have 
alfalfa,  this  will  probably  prove  a  good 
system.  Rye  makes  fine  hog  pasture 
snd  the  protein  of  vetch  will  be  a  hne 
flesh  builder,  and  it  is  a  fine  sold 
builder  also.  As  we  understand  it, 
there  is  some  green  aftergrowth,  but 
good  hog  pasture  docs  not  necessar- 
ily have  to  be  green.  Straight  barley 
can  be  grown  and  pastured  when  ripe. 
Rape  is  a  standard  hog  and  sheep 
pasture  in  some  sections,  though  not 
grown  in  your  locality,  and  possibly 
not  very  profitable,  or  it  would  be 
grown  more.  It  is  worth  trying  in 
a  small  wav.  Canada  field  peas  make 
an  excellent  hog  pasture.  Jerusalem 
artichokes  used  to  be  commended,  but 
have  lost  favor.  We  have  heard  that 
Sudan  grass  is  good  hog  pasture.  It 
does  fine  in  your  locality  and  is  a 
summer  grower,  but  see  eyour  hor- 
ticultural commissioner  to  be  sure 
that  no  Johnson  grass  seed  gets  m 
with  it.  For  your  last  pasture  you 
could  grow  corn  and  let  the  hogs  har 
vest  it.  From  Eastern  farm  papers 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  bad  idea 
at  all.  However,  alfalfa  is  the  great 
thing,  and.  aside  from  that  and  the 
vetch  and  rye  (or  barley),  a  person 
is  largely  guessing,  and  guessing  is  a 
risky  business. 

Pears  to  the  Acre. 
/  tcish  to  knotc  hotc  many  pear  tree* 
should  be  put  on  an  acre  of  land, 
have  ttcenty  acres  to  put  into  pears. 


Your  own  ri^M  arm 

on  the  lever  of  a  "K" 
Stump  Puller  easily  rips 
out  any  stump  that  can 
be  pulled  by  any  horse 
power  machine.  Develops  a 
48  ton  pull— all  an  iocb-steel 
cable  will  hold. 

HAND  POWER. 

Stump 
Puller 

Works  by  leverage — easy  aa 

rowing  a  boat.  One  man 
alone  can  pull  from  50  to  100 
stumps  per  day.  Works 
equally  well  on  hillsides  or 
marah  land.  Made  of  Krupp 
■teel  —  weighs  only  171  lbs. 
Guaranteed 
against  break-  . 


S*nd  for  Bpecialoffer 
andfrmm  b«ok  on  Land 
CUaring. 

Walter  h  Fitzpstrick 
B«x  O  1S2  Fifth  SU 

Saa  fnmattm,  Cabferaia 


■yOP  DRESS  aU  your 
Crops  with  Nitrate 
of  Soda  alone,  no  matter 
what  other  fertilizers  you 
may  have  used.  100 
pounds  to  the  acre  for 
seeded,  and  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  for  cultivated 
crops  will  do  the  work. 
The  increase  will  yield 
large  profits  over  the  cost 

Write  on  post  card  for  oar 
money  making  books 

WILUAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  MadiMn  Atciiu*.  New  York 


DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES 


Guranteed  ior  3S00  Milei 
These  higb-clasa  tire*,  mom  of  which  mr* 
•lishUT  OMd.  are  boasht  br  oa.  and  we  uu^ 
them  tar  tbe  best  Ure  value  »oa  emn  boy.  We 
eombine  each  Bhoe  w  th  the  perfect  bead  of 
another  tire,  and  thn«  five  yoo  a  dpobl^  con- 
•trocted  tread,  with  twelve  layen  of  fabnc.and 
one  inch  of  service  rubber. 

Dootre  (OOOble  THCad)  Ttaea  wfll  Itand  ap 
under  the  hardest  service,  as  goarantcwl.  Tboo- 
tanda  are  now  in  use. 

Look  for  our  DOU-TUt  Trade  Hark.  niHK  PLY. 

SiM  Fiaia      Noti-S.id  9PlyOi»j  1*^ 

Tub*.  Tub. 

30  a  3  $5.00. .  $5.50.  ..»1.8S.  .  .»2.05 

30z3S...  6.00...  7.00...  2.20      2  45 
32x3K.  -  7.00.    8.00..  2.30      2  55 
33l*  .  ..  9.00    10.00  ..  3.15      3  50 
Alao   aU   lilt*  ti 
whether  cliDCber 

Addresa  Dept  O.  K.  F. 

The  Doable  Tread  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 

106  Wemt  52d  St.,  >>w  York  City 


nn  to  SSiSVi.  9ut» 
Q  D  "  or  •tni(bt  lida 


When  anaireriBK  ad vrrMarmente, 
mrnllon  "Orchard  aad  Paraa." 
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Am  a  six-year  suhscriier  and  like  your 
farm  journal.  Yes!  Extremely  well. 
— H.  E.  M. 

PEARS  are  usually  set  20  to  24  feet 
apart  on  the  square  system,  the 
stronger  the  soil,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  At  20  feet 
apart  there  are  108  to  the  acre;  at 
22  feet,  90  trees,  and  at  24  feet,  75 
trees.  The  tendency  is  toward  wider 
planting  with  nearly  all  trees,  though 
there  is  no  use  planting  too  far  apart 
for  the  strength  of  the  soil. 

Agricultural  Bulletins. 
Will  you  kindlii  inform  me  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  how  a  per- 
son can  obtain  the  names  of  and  the 
bulletins  of  the  different  State  agri- 
cultural Experiment  stations? — H.  B.. 

WOULD  suggest  that  you  send 
this  question  to  the  office  of 
experiment  stations,  Washington,  D. 
C.  A  list  of  stations,  to  say  nothing 
of  bulletins  which  are  being  issued 
and  going  out  of  print  at  all  times,  is 
out  of  the  question  here.  You  might 
also  ask  them  for  list  of  different  Bu- 
reau or  Offices  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  publishes 
bulletins  (there  are  quite  a  number) 
and  tell  them  just  what  kind  of  bulle- 
tins you  are  after. 

Chart  for  Laying  Hen. 
Do  you  knoiv  of  a  chart  or  poster 
showing  characteristics  and  indicating 
the  difference  in  body  between  a  prof- 
itable and  unprofitable  White  Leghorn 
hent—R.  B. 

THERE  have  been  numerous  pho- 
tos of  good  laying  hens  pub- 
lished, but  we  are  not  familiar  with 
any  chart.  The  most  complete  work 
on  the  matter  is  Walter  Hogan's 
book,  "The  Call  of  the  Hen,"  price 
$2.00.  This  you  can  probably  get  at 
any  book  store.  If  not,  we  can  get 
it  for  you.  It  gives  many  photographs 
and  diagrams  illustrating  methods  of 
judging  laying  qualities  and  prepo- 
tency, with  explanations.  Many  peo- 
ple think  it  the  last  word  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  some  disagree  with  the 
whole  principle.  It  runs  to  a  farth- 
er extreme  than  any  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  has  ever  thought  of 
going. 

Early  Vegetables. 

/  have  a  hill  ranch  at  the  edge  of 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  would  like 
to  know  in  what  months  to  plant  earlg 
table  corn  and  peas?  Have  no  frost  on 
the  place.  They  tell  me  that  I  can 
plant  corn  a  full  month  ahead  of  those 
in  the  valley,  owing  to  warmer  condi- 
tions. Also  kindly  state  what  grade 
or  name  corn  and  peas  go  byt — A.  N., 
Los  Oatos,  Cal. 

LOCAL  observation  is  better  than 
absent  advice  can  ever  be  in  a 
matter  like  time  of  planting  different 
seeds.  Find  when  they  plant  corn  be- 
low and  plant  a  month  ahead  of  that, 
if  your  information  is  correct.  How-' 
ever,  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  seedsmen, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  Santa 
Clara  conditions,  state  that  they  have 
doubts  if  you  could  safely  plant  corn 
before  the  first  of  April,  though  you 
might  get  it  by  the  middle  of  March. 
They  advise  for  your  locality  the 
Red  Cob  Cory.  Peas  can  be  planted 
any  time  in  the  early  winter  that 
rains  will  bring  them  up  and  will 
make  a  crop  if  frost  docs  not  catch 
them  in  blossom.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  absolutely  frostless  loca- 
tion in  temperate  climes,  though 
some  locations  are  far  more  temper- 
ate than  others  lower  down  and  high- 
er up.  For  table  peas  British  Won- 
der, a  new  dwarf  pea,  or  Thos.  Lax- 
ton,  are  good  varieties.  For  field 
peas  Canada  Field  is  the  standard. 

Gardenirvg  Books. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Bailey's  Manual  of 
Gardening  with  xchich  I  am  very  much 
pleased.  It  is,  however,  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Northern  States, 
la  there  any  publication    similar  in 


scope  which  is  designed  primarily  for 
California?— P.  P.  B. 

THERE  are  two  such  books  which 
can  be  highly  commended:  The 
Garden  Beautiful,  by  Braunton,  price 
$1.00;  and  California  Garden  Flowers, 
by  Wickson,  price  $1.50.  Both  of 
these  can  be  secured  from  Orchard 
and  Farm. 

Asphaltum  for  Tree  Roots. 

Could  you  advise  me  to  put  pitch  or 
asphaltum  on  the  roots  of  apricot  and 
plum  trees?  I  am  troubled  by  gophers. 
Would  these  materials  kill  young  trees 
which  I  am  going  to  plant. — A.  8. 

ASPHALTUM  put  on  the  roots,  or 
crowns,  of  large  prune  trees  to 
keep  out  the  peach  root  borer  often 
burns  the  bark.  What  it  would  do  to 
the  bark  of  tender  nursery  trees  can 
be  imagined.  Even  supposing  that  they 
would  survive  and  grow  the  gophers 
could  get  at  the  young  roots  coming 
from  them  just  the  same.  Traps,  poi- 
son and  fumigation  and  such  means 
will  have  to  be  your  main  gopher 
protection. 

Tobacco  Curing. 

Please  advise  me  how  to  cure  Ha- 
vana cigar  tobacco?  I  have  it  cut  and 
hung  up   in  a  building,  but  it  seems 

to  dry  out  and  stay  green.  L.  C.  R., 

Taft,  Cal. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Warren  T.  Clarke, 
University  of  California. 

NUMEROUS  experiments  have 
been  made  in  curing  this  tobacco 
in  California,  and  these  experiments 
have  generally  resulted  in  failure.  The 
cause  of  the  failure  seems  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  California  we  have 
little  or  no  atmospheric  humidity,  and 
for  the  proper  curinsr  of  tobacco, 
whether  Havana  or  Turkish  leaf,  at- 
mospheric humidity  seems  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
and  later  the  John  Bollman  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  succeeded  in  curing 
a  small  quantity  of  Turkish  leaf  so 
that  it  was  satisfactory  for  smokers' 
use.  This  curing  was  accomplished 
through  the  hanging  of  moistened 
cloths  in  the  sheds  where  the  tobacco 
was  hung  in  the  hands  to  dry.  The 
moistened  cloths  in  some  cases 
seemed  to  supplv  to  the  immediate 
atmosphere  of  the  drying  tobacco  the 
necessary  humidity.  However,  all  of 
this  experimental  work  was  not  suc- 
cessful and  at  the  present  time  the 
matter  of  handling  tobacco  in  Cali- 
fornia is  not  to  be  considered  a  suc- 
cess.^This  I  believe,  as  previously 
stated,  to  be  due  practically  entirely 
to  the  matter  of  lack  of  humidity. 

Cowpeas. 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  infor- 
mation regarding  cowpeas ;  how  late 
they  can  be  planted,  what  kind  of  soil 
they  like  best,  hoio  to  harvest,  etc? — 
C.  V.  M.,  Chico,  Cal. 

VT"  OU  can  get  a  lot  of  technical 
*  information  on  this  subject  by 
writing  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  their 
Farmer's  Bulletin  on  cowpeas.  In 
general  it  can  be  said  that  they  re- 
quire a  long,  warm  growing  season 
and  that  although  they  will  do  well 
in  interior  California,  there  is  no 
special  reason  for  growing  them,  al- 
though if  a  farmer  had  no  alfalfa  he 
might  grow  some  for  hog  pasture. 
Alfalfa  is  better  for  hay  and  black- 
eyes  for  seed.  They  are  planted  the 
same  time  as  most  beans,  that  is, 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer.  They 
are  very  vigorous  growers,  will  im- 
prove the  soil,  and  are  said  to  do  well 
on  poorer  soil  than  most  legumes,  ll 
you  intend  to  try  some  you  might 
try  a  few  soy  beans  also.  There 
seems  to  be  more  reason  in  California 
for  tthe  latter  than  tthe  former  and 
no  special  reason  for  either. 


If  there  is  something  you  know 
you  ought  to  do,  don't  put  it  off;  to- 
morrow may  be  too  late. 


Anticipating  Telephone  INeeds 


When  a  new  subscriber  is  handed 
his  telephone,  there  is  given  over 
to  his  use  a  share  in  the  pole 
lines,  underground  conduits  and 
cables,  svs^itchboards,  exchange 
buildings,  and  in  every  other  part 
of  the  complex  mechanism  of  the 
telephone  plant. 

h  is  obvious  that  this  equipment 
could  not  be  installed  for  each  new 
connection.  It  would  mean  con- 
stantly rebuilding  the  plant,  with 
enormous  expense  and  delay. 
Therefore,  practically  everything 
but  the  telephone  instrument 
must  be  in  place  at  the  time  service 
is  demanded. 

Consider  what  this  involves.  The 
telephone  company  must  forecast 
the  needs  of  the  public.  It  must 
calculate  increases  in  population 
in  city  and  country.  It  must  figure 


the  growth  of  business  districts. 
It  must  estimate  the  number  of 
possible  telephone  users  and  their 
approximate  location  everywhere. 

The  plant  must  be  so  designed 
that  it  may  be  added  to  in  order 
to  meet  the  estimated  requirements 
of  live,  ten  and  even  twenty  years. 
And  these  additions  must  be  ready 
in  advance  of  the  demand  for 
them  —  as  far  in  advance  as  it  is 
economical  to  make  them. 

Thus,  by  constantly  planning  for 
the  future  and  making  expend- 
itures for  far-ahead  requirements 
when  they  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously made,  the  Bell  System 
conserves  the  economic  interest  of 
the  whole  country  while  furnishing 
a  telephone  service  which  in  its 
perfection  is  the  model  for  all  the 
world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

One  Policy 
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ORCH.\RD  AND  FARM  starts 
the  New  Year  by  mailing  out 
well  over  40,000  copies  to  paid- 
in-advance,  interested  subscribers,  and 
the  number  is  increasing  rapidly.  This 
is  typical  of  the  general  situation  with 
the  paper  and  with  the  territory  it 
reaches — everything  is  prospering  and 
things  are  getting  still  better. 

As  with  this  issue  we  begin  a  new 
year,  it  is  a  good  time  to  again  state 
the  policy  of  "Orchard  and  Farm."  It 
is,  to  have  everything  published  with 
the  practical  viewpoint  of  the  man 
who  is  doing  what  is  talked  about; 
to  be  as  advanced  and  progressive  as 
possible,  for  there  is  lots  of  things 
to  learn  yet  about  farming  and  we 
want  to  keep  as  far  in  front  of  the 
procession  as  is  safe  without  getting 
off  the  track.  Our  policy  is,  boost, 
don't  knock,  but  in  boosting  be  true, 
tell  the  hard,  uncomfortable  facts,  as 
well  as  the  pleasant  ones.  Our  policy 
is  better  farming,  and,  above  all 
things,  better  marketing,  to  put  the 
selling  end  as  well  as  the  producing 
end  in  the  hands  of  the  producers, 
and  by  it  to  develop  markets,  im- 
prove quality  and  get  better  prices  for 
both  producer  and  consumer.  Our 
policy  is  more  livestock  and  better 
livestock,  for  the  sake  of  the  land  and 
the  sake  of  the  farmer. 

Long  Prosperity,  Short  Depression. 
liLpVERYTHING  is  lovely  and  the 

•t-'  goose  hangs  high."  So  the  say- 
ing is,  and  this  year  gives  some  exam- 
ples of  a  pleasant  outlook  that  should 
make  a  prophet  of  misfortune  hang 
his  head  in  shame.  The  unreasoning 
optimist  seems  nearer  right  than  the 
logical  pessimist.  The  usual  course  of 
events,  as  farmers  know,  is  for  some 
crop  to  pay  well,  for  all  to  start  grow- 
ing it,  then  for  prices  to  collapse  un- 
til production  is  hard  hit,  and  after 
that  for  improvement  to  come.  This 
has  been  the  next  to  universal  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  not  working  as  it  used 
to.  Take  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
Northwest  was  going  to  be  unbeat- 
able for  apples,  and  apple  orchards  by 
the  hundred  went  out;  then  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  when  scientific  apple 
production  was  adopted  over  the 
East  there  was  a  big  crop  everywhere, 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  prices  and 
prophets  of  disaster  could  see  noth- 
ing good;  but  in  spite  of  this  there  has 
been  a  very  satisfactory  apply  yield 
all  over  the  United  States  and  lo  and 
behold!  apple  prices  are  as  fine  as 
could  be.  The  collapse  came,  but  did 
not  stay,  production  is  away  up  and 
prices  away  up,  too,  with  every  indi- 
cation of  staving  there.  The  depres- 
sioii  was  only  a  bluflF  and  the  apple 
business  is  good. 

The  orange  men  have  been  uncom- 


fortable the  past  couple  of  years,  with 
rather  low  prices,  hard  markets,  and 
a  big  new  acreage  coming  in  to  bear- 
ing. The  trees  have  developed  and 
yet  prices  are  better  than  they  have 
been.  Peach  prices  have  been  sick, 
but  now  that  holidays  are  here,  dried 
peach  prices  are  brightening  un  amaz- 
ingly and  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
surplus  of  peaches  either;  prunes  were 
in  a  bad  way  eight  or  ten  years 
back,  but  started  into  boom,  and 
after  several  years  of  it,  when 
the  war  has  practically  killed 
European  markets,  prices  are  out  of 
sight  and  the  domestic  trade  hungry 
for  more  prunes.  The  Associated 
Raisin  Company  is  not  only  paying 
heavily  for  raisins,  but  is  demanding 
more  to  supply  the  demand.  It  used 
to  be  that  a  boom  meant  a  long  dry 
spell,  now  the  mild  depression  fol- 
lowing a  boom  seems  to  mean  little 
but  the  preparation  for  a  bigger  boom. 

All  this  is  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  activity  of  growers  in  doing 
their  own  marketing,  or  arranging  to 
do  so.  Even  the  thought  of  a  big 
growers'  company  being  formed  seems 
to  make  people  use  more  of  a  product 
and  the  trade  pay  higher  prices. 
Much  to  Learn  Yet. 

TURNING  from  marketing  to  pro- 
duction, it  is  amazing  the 
amount  there  is  yet  to  learn  about 
farming.  Take  the  matter  of  pruning. 
Down  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  the 
great  prune  center,  everybody  swore 
a  few  years  back  that  the  prune  must 
not  be  pruned,  save  for  removal  of 
limb  once  in  a  while,  or  something 
like  that.  A  visit  there  recently 
showed  fully  four  times  as  extensive 
and  heavy  pruning  as  was  done  a  few 
seasons  back,  and  most  people  are 
thinking  that  perhaps  they  had  not 
even  made  a  good  start  yet.  The 
funny  thing  is  that  nobodv  seems  to  be 
trying  heavy  systematic  pruning,  to 
see  what  effect  it  would  have  on  fruit- 
ing and  on  tree.  Why  they  do  not 
try  it,  it  is  hard  to  say.  On  another 
page  it  can  be  seen  that  the  reason 
the  French,  or  petite,  prune  did  not 
thrive  in  Oregon  is  because  it  was 
not  heavily  pruned.  What  is  good  one 
place  is  worth  trying  in  another,  and 
why  not  try  heavy  pruning  in  Cali- 
fornia? 

Take  the  matter  of  spraying  also. 
Far  more,  in  the  prune  orchards,  is 
done  than  was  done  a  few  years  back. 
One  large  orchardist  sprayed  a  few 
trees  as  an  experiment.  He  tells  us 
that  there  was  such  a  diflfercnce  in 
the  trees  that  his  whole  orchard  is 
getting  it  now.  Others  who  never 
sprayed  are  taking  it  up,  yet  several 
years  ago  there  was  knowledge  by 
some  that  spraying  did  the  good  it 
does  do. 

Yes,  there  are  many  things  known 
in  spots  that  ought  to  be  known  and 
practiced  all  over,  many  things  not 
known  that  could  and  should  be 
known  with  experiment  and  trial,  and 
room  for  a  farm  paper  to  tell  about 
it.  Tliey  include  selection  of  crops, 
knowledge  of  varieties  for  different 
locations,  soil  handling,  designs  of 
farm  buildings,  feeding  and  care  of 
livestock,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
much  more.  There  is  plenty  for  a 
I)aper  to  do  and  plenty  help  that  read- 
ers can  give  in  passing  along  what 
lliey  have  known  or  found  out. 

Piuzle  Corner. 
O  F  V  E  R  A  L  improvements  in 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  are  planned 
and  will  develop  as  the  time  goes  on. 
We  call  attention  to  one  small  feature 
the  "brain  twisters."  Great  interest 
has  been  displayed  in  this  and,  doubt- 
less, more  will  be  later.  The  main 
purpose  is  to  give  interesting  little 
probletTis  that  can  be  figured  out  by 
exercising  common  sense  without 
having  to  use  higher  mathematics: 
but  we  are  giving  on  request  several 
strictly  mathematical  problems  also. 
We  will  not  ask  readers  to  send  in 
solutions,  but  will  be  pleased  to  get 
some  more  puzzling  problems,  of 
which  we  have  quite  a  stock  on  hand 
now.  Those  who  in  the  next  few 
months   do   not   see    their  favorite 


problem  appear,  will  do  a  favor  in 
letting  us  have  it. 

We  hope  that  progress  with 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  and  all  its  read- 
ers will  be  as  great  in  1916  as  in 
1915,  and  so  wish  everybody  a  Happy 
New  Year. 


Home  Made  Soap 

M.A.XY  years  ago  the  farmer's  wife 
used  to  make  all  the  soap  used. 
Even  the  ashes  were  saved  so  that 
from  them  the  lye  could  be  extracted. 
The  tallow  from  the  sheep  was  used 
lor  candles  and  for  soap,  with  other 
fats  and  oils.  Soap  making  was  an 
important  process.  It  is  no  longer 
so  important,  because  for  one  thing 
soap,  like  many  other  products,  is 
more  often  purchased  than  made;  and 
for  another,  conveniences  for  making 
it  are  far  simpler  than  they  once  were. 

Sheep,  hogs  and  cattle  are  no 
longer  slaughtered  on  the  farm,  pro- 
viding supplies  of  fat  for  soap,  can- 
dles, or  what  not,  but  in  ordinary 
cooking  there  is  much  surplus  grease 
of  many  kinds  that,  in  lack  of  other 
use,  can  go  to  soap  making.  As 
civilization  advances  and  meat  prices 
go  up  manufacturers  have  difficulty 
getting  fats  and  oils  for  manufactur- 
ing processes,  and  the  fat  saved  in 
the  kitchen  can  profitably  be  used  to 
make  soap. 

Soap  making  is  simple  these  days 
that  potash  is  made  pure  b"  the  manu- 
facturer instead  of  being  prepared 
from  ashes.  About  ei^ht  pounds  of 
smooth,  white,  hard  soan  can  be  made 
from  a  can  of  lye  and  six  pounds  of 
clean  grease  or  tallow.  The  lye  is 
slowly  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water, 
stirring  while  pourinc  in  the  lye. 
When  this  is  cool  take  six  pounds  of 
clean  grease  or  tallow,  free  from  salt, 
warm  until  melted  and  lukewarm, 
then  pour  the  lye  into  the  fat  grad- 
ually in  a  small  stream,  stirring  con- 
stantly. After  all  the  lye  has  been 
added  the  stirring  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  mass  is  thick  and 
pasty  and  uniform  throughout.  It  is 
then  ready  to  pour  into  a  suitable 
mold  and  the  work  is  done.  There 
will  be  about  eight  pounds  of  first 
class  soap. 

Most  of  the  soap  sent  in  for  the 
Soap  Contest  announced  in  the  last 
issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  is  made 
by  this  recipe,  and  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence is  very  high.  There  are  24 
prizes  in  all,  the  contest  to  be  fin- 
ished February  15,  1916,  and  the 
names  of  winners  announced  in  the 
March  number  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm."  There  is  no  entry  fee  and 
the  soap  is  returned  if  desired,  mak- 
ing conditions  that  farm  women  will 
appreciate,  and  stimulating  this  use- 
ful industry. 


Breeds  for  White  Eggs"^ 

TO  "Orchard  and  Farm": — In  the 
December  number  of  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  I  saw  your  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
large  breed  that  lays  a  white  egg. 
There  is,  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
out  here.    The  breed  is  the  Dorking. 

The  mature  hens  weigh  as  much  as 
ej/i  pounds.  They  not  only  lay  a 
large  white  egg,  but  are  unsurpassed 
for  table  use,  having  deep,  full 
breasts  and  very  tender  meat.  They 
are  an  English  fowl  and  the  breed  is 
over  2,000  years  old. — MRS.  T.  E.  R. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  put  the  California  cotton 
production  this  year  at  34,000  bales 
(500  pounds  each),  and  price  11.2 
cents;  and  for  the  country  at  large 
11,161,000  bales,  and  the  average 
price  11.3  cents.  Last  year  the  aver- 
age price  was  6.8  cents. 


The  pecan  has  been  talked  of  for 
California,  but  little  has  been  done 
with  it.  R.  E.  Houphton  of  Ala- 
meda Farm,  Kern  county,  is  growing 
some  of  an  improved  variety  that 
are  hard  to  beat. 
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Place  of  Dairy  Form 

Type  Alone  Not  Enough;  Get  Production  First 
By  M.  Seymour 


THE  disturbing  element  among 
the  Jersey  breeders  of  Oregon 
at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  two 
types  exist  and  each  has  its  adherents 
and  adovcatcs.  The  question  crops  out 
at  the  breeders'  meetings  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  some  strife.  The 
dairymen  with  grade  herds  are  also 
in  a  quandary  over  the  problem  in 
tlie  selection  of  a  herd  bull. 

The  two  types  are  the  island  type 
and  the  American  type.  The  latter 
is  also  known  as  the  St.  Lambert 
type  due  to  the  family  of  Jerseys  by 
that  name  that  was  the  foundation  of 
that  type  in  America. 

The  American  type  of  Jerseys  is  a 
large  and  rugged  animal,  differing 
very  little  in  size  and  conformation 
from  the  Guernsey.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  coarseness  if  the  breeder 
is  not  careful  in  the  selection  of  his 
breeding  stock.  Especially  is  this 
coarseness  noticeable  in  the  males. 
Young  heifers  also  very  frequently 
show  coarse  head  and  neck  and  often 
appear  beefy.  This  beefiness,  as  well 
as  the  coarseness  of  head  and  neck, 
usually  disappear  by  the  end  of  the 
first  lactation  period. 

Type  for  Big  Records. 
All  the  big  milk  and  butter  records 
ever  made  by  Jerseys  have  been 
made  by  animals  of  the  American 
type.  They  also  have  great  constitu- 
tion and  vigor,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  repeat  their 
heavy  production  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  average  dairyman  with  a  grade 
herd  will  make  no  mistake  by  select- 
ing his  herd  bulls  by  this  type. 

The  island  type  is  much  smaller 
and  finer,  fills  the  eye  of  the  fancier, 
and  shows  extreme  quality  in  its 
loose  mellow  hide.  Those  who  cater 
to  the  show  ring  find  their  favorites 
in  this  class.  The  show  ring  has  also 
made  this  type  popular  with  the 
dairymen,  as  they  like  to  trace  the 
pedigrees  back  to  show  ring  winners. 

Some  breeders  go  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  type  and  production  can- 
not be  combined  in  the  same  animal, 
and  I  admit  that  if  they  insist  on  the 
extreme  typy  animal  fancied  by  some, 
that  heavy  production  rarely  follows. 
On  the  other  hand,  heavy  production 
is  followed  by  a  well  recognized 
dairy  type  in  nearly  every  case. 

The  Register  of  Merit,  in  which 
only  cows  that  can  produce  a  definite 
amount  can  be  entered,  has  served 
to  make  the  American  type  very 
popular  in  recent  years.  The  Amer- 
ican type  cows  far  outclass  the  island 
type  in  number  of  cows  entered  and 
in  yield  per  cow. 

Type  Follows  Production. 
Type  has  always  followed  produc- 
tion in  all  breeds,  so  much  so  that 
the  men  in  Holland  who  bred  Hol- 
steins  for  2,000  years,  and  the  men 
in  the  channel  islands  who  bred  Jer- 
seys and  Guernseys  for  over  100 
years,  and  the  English  and  Scotch 
who  bred  Red  Polled  and  Ayrshires 
for  nearly  100  years  have  all  pro- 
duced practically  the  same  type.  Even 
the  milking  Shorthorn,  if  she  is  really 
a  milk  cow,  conforms  to  the  same 
type.  This  was  done,  not  by  select- 
ing their  breeding  stock  to  conform 
to  a  certain  type  and  then  by  after- 
wards trying  to  make  that  type  pro- 
duce; but  by  selecting  those  cattle 
that  produced  best  and  by  adopting 
the  type  that  resulted  from  such  pro- 
duction. 

Remove  the  horns  and  obliterate 
the  color,  leaving  only  outline  or 
shape  of  the  photographs  of  each  of 
the  breeds  above  mentioned  and  you 


will  have  an  awful  time  telling  which 
breed  is  represented. 

No  persistent  high  producing  cow 
has  ever  deviated  far  from  the  ac- 
cepted type.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  cows  that  have  come 
true  to  the  wishes  of  a  few  breeders 
who  want  extreme  type  have  in  the 
majority  of  cases  fallen  far  short  of 
the  production  that  is  so  essential. 

I  do  not  claim  that  all  coarsely 
bred  Jerseys  or  Jerseys  that  lack  the 
extreme  island  type  are  good  pro- 
ducers. But  I  do  claim  that  all  the 
big  producers  vary  less  in  type  than 
the  island  type  vary  in  production. 
State  Fair  Milking  Contests. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have 
had  a  two-days'  milk  cow  contest  at 
our  State  Fair.  Here  the  producing 
power  of  the  cow  is  measured  for 
two  days  and  many  of  the  cows 
entered  in  this  contest  are  also 
exhibited  in  the  show  ring.  So  per- 
sistently have  the  winners  of  this 
contest  been  placed  at  the  heads  of 
their  respective  classes  that  it  has 
occasioned  much  comment.  These 
dual  winnings  should  serve  to  dispel 
all  doubt  that  type  and  production 
can  be  combined  in  the  same  ani- 
mal. The  results  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  type  must  follow  produc- 
tion and  not  production  follow  type 
in  the  selection. 

Following  are  the  winners  in  the 
Milk  Cow  Contests  at  the  Oregon 
State  Fair  for  the  last  eight  years: 
1908. 

Mercedes  DeKol  Albin  won  milk 
contest.  Beaten  in  class  by  a  dry 
cow.  Madalina  May  (Jersey)  won 
second  in  milk  contest  and  was  first 
in  class  and  grand  championship. 
1909. 

No  Jersey  in  milk  contest,  but  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  won  in  class  in 
same  order  as  they  won  in  milk  con- 
test. 

1910. 

Bonnie  Belle  M.  (Jersey)  won  milk 
contest  and  also  first  and  grand 
championship.  Morrow's  Select  (Jer- 
sey) won  second  in  contest  and 
second  in  class. 

1911 

Morrow's  Select  (Jersey)  won  milk 
contest  and  third  in  class.  The  first 
and  second  prize  winners  in  class 
were  not  entered  in  contest.  Lady 
Bracelet  DeKol  won  second  in  con- 
test and  first  in  class. 

1912. 

Chief's  Evening  Glow  (Jersey)  won 
contest,  but  no  correlation  in  class 
prizes. 

1913. 

Blossom's    Roasire    (Jersey)  won 
milk  contest  and  also  first  in  class. 
Sarah  Van  was  best  Guernsey  in  con- 
test and  she  also  won  first  in  class. 
1914. 

Maldeto  Canary  Mercedes  won  con- 
test, but  no  correlation  with  class. 
1915. 

Cascade  Marie  (Holstein)  won 
milk  contest  and  also  first  in  class. 
St.  Mawes'  Beauty  (Jersey)  won 
second  in  contest  and  also  first  in 
class  and  grand  championship. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  six  of 
the  eight  contests  the  winnings  in 
the  classes  ai^ree  with  the  winnings 
in  the  show  ring.  Thus  is  it  demon- 
strated that  the  producing  cow  of 
any  breed  can  in  six  cases  out  of 
eight  win  in  the  show  ring. 

In  1913  the  only  instance  in  which 
a  Jersey  won  in  the  milk  contest  and 
failed  to  win  in  the  class,  island  type 
cows  that  were  not  entered  in  the 
milk  cow  contest  beat  her  in  class. 
In  fact,  no  island  bred  or  island  type 
Jersey  has  ever  been  entered  in  the 
milk  cow  contest  in  Oregon. 


Every  milk  can  will 
be  sweet  and  sanitary 
if  you  always  use 
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FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE 

REGISTERED  SWINE 

UNDER  AUSPICES  OF 

California  Swine  Breeders^  Association 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento 
JANUARY  27,  1916 

On  this  date  there  will  be  offered  to  the  bIsheRt  bidder  at  public  auction, 
splendid  Individuals  of  several  breeds  of  re^stered  breeding  hogs,  con- 
signed by  lendins  breeders  of  California. 

The  offering  nill  contain  bred  sows,  open  and  bred  grllts,  and  a  few  oat- 
standlns  boars. 

On  January  26th,  the  day  preceding  the  sale,  there  will  be  a 
general  get  together  of  hog  raisers  and  breeders,  and  a  meet- 
ing of  California  Swine  Breeders'  Association  will  be  held,  fol- 
lowed by  a  banquet  In  the  evening. 

Headquarters  of  the  sale  and  meeting  will  be  THE  TRAVEL- 
ERS HOTEL,  Fifth  and  J  streets,  Sacramento. 
Catalogs  containing  pedigrees  of  all  animals  offered  in  the  sale  are  beina: 
prepared  and  will  be  ready  about  January  15th. 
For  catalog  or  further  information  address: 

J.  L.  THATCHER.  J.  I.  THOMPSOIV. 

Sale  Manager,  or  S**'"  California  S«-ine 

^  ,  Breeders'  Association. 

Riverside.  Cal.  University  Farm,  Davis.  Cal. 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein-Freisian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duros  Jersey  Hogs. 


Write  or  Call  on  US. 


TAGUS 

Tagus  Switch 


RANCH 

Tulare  County 


-Farm  Account  Book 


Know  How  Much  You  Make  This  Year 

No  one  shflll  pay  a  cent  for  Blokmoro's  Farm  AaoounI  Booh.  Mr.  Parmer*  simply  send  us  your  name  and 
addr«aa.  Business  farmlngr  puts  money  In  the  bank.  This  book  Is  arrani^ed  to  keep  all  accounts  In  simple 
form — more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember  them;  ahows  what  tochanre  againrt 
crop  production;  has  n  laborer's  time  rt-cord;  and  secUoa  for  personal  accounta.  64  pagaai  for  Ink  er  peaoll« 
Not  a  cheap  affair.   Its  quality  Is  In  kecpintf  with 

BICKMORE'S  GALL  CURE 

AsoothtnE,  hcalInK  salve,  the  old-tfme  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  hiah  priced 
to  take  chances  of  losing  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Blckmore'i  Gull  Cure  heals  and  cures 
Harnesa  and  Saddle  OalU,  Hope  Burn,  Cutj,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keepsthem  sound 
and  in  condliiun  for  wurk.  Vou  don't  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.  Blokmora's  Gall  Cor* 
cores  while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  Look  out  for  substitutes 
and  cheap  imitations,  iic  sure  to  ask  for  Blokmore's  Oall  Cure  at  the  store.  Tb0  work- 
horse trade  mark  oa  every  box.  Farm  Account  Book  la  ready.  Send  today. 


BICKMORE  C^LL  CURE  CO. 


Box  71     Old  Town,  Maino 


IS 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Creamery  Reform 

Marketing  Abuses  Described  and  Changes  Demanded. 
By  A.  R.  Bates 


LAST  month  we  told  a  little  of  the 
methods  used  by  some  commis- 
sion or  produce  houses  in  the 
marketing  of  butter.  Since  the  arti- 
cle appeared  we  have  been  asked  by- 
some  other  creamerymen  to  tell  how 
they  were  treated  at  the  hands  of  the 
produce  men. 

For  an  example,  take  the  experi- 
ence of  a  small  creamery  in  South- 
ern California,  which  ships  into  the 
Los  Angeles  market.  When  good 
butter  was  not  so  easy  to  get,  this 
creamery's  butter  always  scored  as 
an  extra.  Their  butter  to-day  is  still 
an  extra,  for  in  addition  to  having 
a  good  butter  maker,  their  cream 
arrives  at  the  creamery  in  very  good 
condition. 

Since  there  has  been  plenty  of  but- 
ter in  the  markets,  this  creamery  has 
only  been  able  to  get  the  score  of  a 
first  or  prime  first. 

At  a  recent  butter  scoring  con- 
test where  three  expert  judges  gave 
this  creamery  a  score  of  93,  the  Los 
Angeles  Commission  house  gave 
them  a  score  of  88  on  the  same  but- 
ter. 

On  another  occasion  where  experts 
scored  this  butter  at  94^4,  the  Los 
Angeles  house  cut  them  to  less  than 
90.  The  butter  was,  of  course,  paid 
for  on  grade,  which  was  the  reason 
for  low  scoring,  but  sold  as  an  extra. 
Dairymen  Lose. 

This  creamery  could  not  pay  the 
dairymen  the  price  they  should  re- 
ceive because  they  were  not  getting 
the  proper  returns  for  their  butter. 

Asked  why  he  did  not  change  deal- 
ers, the  creamery  manager  replied: 
"What's    the    use?     They    are  all 

alike..";^  

?'"w  we  believe  thei-e  ift  some  hott- 
est men  in  the  produce  or  commis- 
sion business,  but  it  seems  pretty 
hard  to  find  any  great  number  of 
them.  About  the  only  thing  the 
creamery  man  can  do  to  save  himself 
is  to  cut  the  dairyman  on  his  test 
and  pay  a  big  price  on  the  supposed 
test,  or  give  him  a  square  test  and 
low  price  and  take  a  chance  of  going 
out  of  busines3.  Either  way  he  does 
the  dairyman  loses. 

How  to  Stop  It. 

This  can  be  stopped  by  the  dairy- 
men in  more  ways  than  one.  They 
can  organize  and  demand  that  these 
places  be  regulated,  or  they  can 
build  their  own  creameries  and  mar- 
ket their  own  butter,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter case  there  is  no  limit  to  what 
they  could  market  in  their  own  dis- 
tributing house. 

President  Wilson  said:  "The  farm- 
ers should  break  into  their  house 
and  run  it."  I  believe  that  we  should 
take  him  at  his  word  and  do  it.  We 
of  California  have  a  reputation  of  do- 
ing things  and  when  the  farmers  and 
dairymen  in  the  West  decide  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  dishonest  com- 
mission men  we  will  have  indeed 
started  to  run  our  own  house. 

Below  is  given  just  one  of  the  let- 
ters received  regarding  the  pro- 
gramme of  dairy  reform  started  by 
Orchard  and  Farm.  On  account  of 
;;he  mention  of  several  names,  a  few 
minor  changes  in  the  wording  were 
necessary: 

To  A.  R.  Bates:  I  have  just  read 
your  announcement  in  Orchard  and 
Farm.  It  rings  true.  You  are  in 
the  fight  to  win  something  worth 
fighting  for,  although  it  takes  time 
and  persistent  effort  to  get  people 
together  on  any  proposition.  I  fought 
for  our  irrigation  district  four  years 
before  its  organization. 

I  am  now  a  dairyman,  but  spent 
several  years  in  creamery  work.  Once 


while  testing  in  a  Los  Angeles 
creamery  a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
had  formerly  worked  dropped  in  and 
in  speaking  of  the  overrun,  remarked 
that  the  overrun  of  our  creamery 
was  too  high;  that  a  good  butter 
with  keeping  qualities  could  not  be 
made  with  more  than  an  18  per  cent 
overrun. 

One  creamery  not  far  from  here 
last  year  claimed  to  have  an  over- 
run of  22  per  cent  and  I  am  told 
since  that  they  claim  an  overrun  of 

24  per  cent. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
overrun  of  Australian  butter  is. 

Of  course  I  know  there  is  much 
improvement  to  be  made  in  handling 
cream  on  the  farms.  With  us  in  this 
locality  all  cream  is  shipped,  and 
cream  is  often  held  three  days.  A 
great  improvement  would  be  a  cream 
gathering  route  dailv.  hut  dairies  are 
scattered  and  they  ship  to  so  many 
different  creameries.  (All  the  more 
reason  for  co-operation  in  cream 
gathering.  Make  a  pool,  collect  and 
test  your  own  cream  and  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder. — Editor.) 

We  tried  to  get  a  small  testing  as- 
sociation started,  but  could  not  get 
enough  persons  interested,  so  have 
arranged  to  place  apparatus  in  the 
high  school  and  teach  it  and  have 
our  testing  done  there.  (Fine  idea, 
good  for  dairymen  and  students  also. 
The  more  practical  use  tkey  can 
make  of  their  education  the  more 
they  will  appreciate  it  and  benefit 
from  it.) 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to 
help  along  the  good  cause,  advise  me. 

A.  L.  McCULLOCH. 
Alpaugh  Irrigation  District. 

Matter  0^  @Vefrbii< 

We  have  just  taketi  Up  the  mat- 
ter of  overrun  with  Sam  Greene, 
tnahatfer  of  the  Western  Creameries. 
According  to  theory  an  overrun  of 

25  per  cent  would  be  possible  by 
the  California  law;  that  is,  the  liaw 
requires  80  per  cent  fat.  If  the  but- 
termaker  could  always  get  just  that 
and  not  lose  any  fat  ih  the  butter- 
milk, he  could  get  that  much  over- 
run, and  not  have  bad  butter  either. 
Very  naturally,  he  cannot  do  this 
well,  but  an  overrun  of  22  to  23  per 
cent  is  quite  legitimate  and  common 
and  24  per  cent  overrun  possible  in 
practice. 

The  Australian  overrun  Mr.  Greene 
could  not  give,  but  their  laws  per- 
mit 12  per  cent  moisture;  in  practice 
there  is  2^4  per  cent  salt,  and  prob- 
ably there  will  be  one  per  cent  curd, 
or  in  100  pounds  of  butter  there  will 
be,  say  84  to  85  pounds  of  fat.  Di- 
vide 1,500  by  85  and  the  overrun  will 
be  seen  to  be  approximately  IT/i  per 
cent.  Very  naturally  this  butter  will 
keep  longer  tlian  butter  with  more 
moisture,  but  here  the  most  profitable 
thing  seems  to  be  to  try  to  put  in 
more  moisture  and  so  make  more 
butter. 

American  laws  permit  butter  to 
have  16  per  cent  moisture.  Naturally 
butter  makers,  trying  for  a  big  over- 
run, have  to  leave  some  margin  of 
safety,  so  they  cannot  have  just  this 
amount.  Then  with  2V2  per  cent  salt, 
and  one  per  cent  of  curd,  or  there- 
abouts, the  butter  can  approach  fairly 
close  to  the  80  per  cent  limit  of  fat 
which  the  law  demands.  At  an  esti- 
mate it  might  run  82  per  cent  fat, 
or  even  less. 

Therefore  if  a  butter  maker  could 
make  80  per  cent  butter  and  paid  for 
the  fat  an  even  quotation  of  32  cents, 
he  would  get  40  cents  for  the  fat  for 
which  he  paid  32  cents.  The  cream- 
ery would  have  in  addition  the  butter 
milk,  but  would  have  to  pay  for  the 


TO 


OF  YOUR  BUTTER  SALT  MONEY 


others  are  doing  this,  and  so  can  you,  by  usine 

"Buttercup"  XX  Vacuum  Creamery  Salt 

It  Is  not  only  the  peer  of  Eastern  salt,  but  costs  so  much  less  that  you 
can  save  from  25%  to  33%  of  the  money  you  are  now  spending  for  salt. 

"Buttercup"  is  a  fine  grain  salt  that  possesses  many  distinctive  advantages 
for  the  butter-maker. 

It  dissolves  quickly,  either  by  direct  application  to  the  butter  or  as  brine, 
thns  preventing  mottled  butter. 

Buy  "Buttercup"  in  350  lb.  barrels  or  50  lb.  sacks  as  you  need  It  and  always 
have  fresh  salt.  Give  "Buttercup"  a  thorough  trial — you  will  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  results.  We  want  to  tell  yon  more  about  this  grood  butter-salt, 
so  write  for  Interestinc  folder  and  prices. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SALT  REFINERY, 

ti24  (  ulifMrnia  St.,  »<nii  Fruiiclxru. 


making,  frcieht  and  commission,  for 
salt  and  operating  expenses,  interest 
on  investment,  upkeep  of  creamery 
and  so  on. 

While  it  is  true  that  butter  with 
16  per  cent  moisture  will  not  keep 
as  well  as  butter  with  12  per  cent 
moisture,  the  natural  thing  is  for  a 
creamery  to  trv  to  make  as  much 
butter  as  possible  from  the  cream  it 
gets,  and  overruns  which  you  men- 
tioned are  under  our  conditions  legiti- 
mate. These  creameries  which  get 
the  cleanest  and  sweetest  cream  can 
naturally  make  butter  that  will  taste 
well  and  keep  well,  even  with  near 
the  legal  limit  of  moisture.  All  the 
more  reason  for  producing  good 
cream. — Editor. 


Hogs  on  Grain  Farm. 

nPHE  first  grain  farmers  in  Cali- 
fornia,  and  this  is  true  almost 
everywhere,  kept  cropping  the  land  in 
the  same  way  year  after  year,  mostly 
with  shallow  plowing.  They  quit  with 
plenty  of  money,  but  left  their  children 
with  land  that  was  exhausted — not 
lacking  its  plant  food,  but  exhausted 
for  the  time  being.  The  new  genera- 
tion of  grain  farmers  have  to  work 
the  land  in  some  other  way,  both  to 
restore  fertility  and  to  make  a  liv- 
ing in  th?  nrocess.  Stock  is  the 
natural  method. 

George  W.  Beckm&n  of  Lodi,  one 
of  our  well  known  Poland  China 
breeders,  is  falsing  his  hogs  accord- 
ing to  &  hiethod  that  will  both  be 
ptofitable  and  bring  back  the  land  to 
Its  old  richness.  The  system  is  to 
grow  the  grain  and  feed  it  off  where 
grown. 

There  are  225  acres  on  the  ranch. 
There  is  some  alfalfa,  used  for  the 
hogs,  but  most  is  farmed  to  barley, 
with  alternate  cropping.  One  year  in 
two  the  land  is  seeded.  The  second 
year  the  volunteer  growth  is  pastured. 

The  barley  is  cut  with  reaper  and 
left  as  it  falls.  The  hogs  are  turned 
in  the  field  and  left  to  get  at  the 
grain.  There  is  much  less  waste  this 
way  than  there  would  be  to  turn  the 
hogs  into  standing  grain.  They  get 
good  exercise  going  here  and  there 
and  by  the  time  they  have  gotten  all 
the  good  out  of  the  grain  they  have 
scattered  the  straw  evenly  all  over 
and  tramped  it  down  so  that  it  makes 
the  finest  kind  of  fertilizer.  What 
grain  they  miss  sprouts  during  the 
winter  and  makes  first  class  pasture. 
Thev  have  alfalfa  to  supplement  this 
feed  and  some  skim  milk  from  the 
cows.  The  barley  is  made  better 
use  of  than  it  would  be  if  fed  from 
the  sack  and  harvesting  is  saved, 
there  is  a  good  profit  from  the  hogs, 
or  from  the  whole  system,  and  while 
the  ranch  is  going  along  on  a  well 
paying  basis,  the  soil  by  the  crop- 
ping, the  manure  and  the  returning 
of  the  straw,  is  recovering  its  original 
fertility. 


The  Standard  Poland  China  Record 
Association  on  January  5,  1916,  will 
dedicate  a  handsome  new  building  at 
Maryville,  Mo.,  built  specially  for 
them. 


More  Chicks 
No  Bother 
Less  Expense 


The  lampunderneath, 

squ.ire  in  the  center,  insurt-^ 
steady,  even  temperature.  I-iil 
the  bis  oil  tank  once.  Orti  gallon 
to  the  hatch.    That's  only  one  oi 
the  X-Ray  fi/ 
'  big  special  j'eatures. 


Inquisitive  Incubator  Chick — "Say, 
do  they  figure  your  birthday  from  the 
day  you're  laid  or  the  day  you're 
hatched?" — Puck. 


Vou  ought  to  know  about  the  \ 
X-Kay  automatic  trip  that  regu- 
lates the  heat  and  other  X-Kajr  | 
special  features. 

0*t  FrM  X-ll«y  Book 
Postvourselfonintubatoraodl 
brooder  l.icts  betore  buyin 
[any  machine  See  what  X-Rayl 
is  doing.  See  how  it's  made.  1 
L.earB  what  it  will  do.     We  ] 
pay  e-^prrvB  to  practically 
all  poinis  .Ask  for  Book  66 
X-Ray  Incubatsr  Co. 
Des  Moines,  la.  ArMrrss 

•  •hvr-HBrt  Ptahrr  Fii 
Ocpl.  M,  ttanrtn,  Bi 

t\,t  miKicf.  SblpnMila  n 
inutnptij  from  Fortlaad, 


Hopland  Short- Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 

Bulls  of  highest  quality. 

Toung  Sows  and   Boars   of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


Df  i  ri/  LOSSES  suRav  preventei 

Kl    Alill     ^   Catttr'i   Blacklet  Pllll.  Low- 
M^MAtWr  MM.    priced,  fresh,  reliable;  pr^erred  by 
Wesl«rD  stockmen  b«c«iiaa  they  pr«- 
•     BOB  tMt    whtn    other    vieelnel  fill. 

■      i.  m    '     Write  for  booklet  and  testlmonUU. 
I      1^  ■   «     \0-t<a»  (kge.  Bluklet  Pnii  $1.00 
f  I*  '  ■**'         go-doM  pkge.  Blackleg  Pllll  4.00 
tJse  any  Injector,  but  Cutter'a  beet. 

The  fuperlorlty  of  Cutt«r  prticlucts  Is  due  to  over  19 
rears  of  speclallzlnff  in  vaoolnet  and  terumi  only. 

Inaitt  on  Cutter'a.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  Berkeley.  Calltorala 


.\Mk  Vour  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horn*-!,  Milch  Cows.  Chickens.  Toting  Pi«a 
and  Hojnt.    Cheapest  ft>od  in  the  market  Xo^t.J. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it.  addresa 
EI.  DOR.VDO  on.  \\  OUKS 
149  Cailfornla  St..        Son  l-rain-U<-o. 


To  the  beautliully  lUustrated  mJianne-  I 
'"The  SOtlTHHKN  llOMESFUKFR  "I 
liaued  quarterly -II  y  u  will  send  us  tn 


name   ol   two   friend,  who 
would  be  intere^;cd  In  \  irpn 
about  opportunit.es  in  \'irKinia. 
..fai  m  lands  |15  au  acre  and  up. 
Wntc  today. 

FH'-UUM.ttdii.tct.KWlT. 
400  N.t*.BI*.  ROA^I)M.»*. 


Ihinki 
Tells  I 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


New  Dairy  Laws 

What  Is  Required  in  Creameries  and  Dairies. 
By  F.  W.  Andreasen,  Secretary  State  Dairy  Bureau 


DURING  the  past  few  months  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  has  received 
hundreds  of  communications 
asking  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  new  dairy  laws  of  California. 

Senator  Finn's  bill,  No.  960,  became 
eflfective  on  August  4,  1915.  It  amends 
the  law  in  regard  to  pasteurization 
and  provides  that  a  person,  or  com- 
pany, labeling  or  representing  milk  to 
be  pasteurized  must  heat  same  to  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  140  de- 
grees F.  and  hold  it  at  that  tempera- 
ture for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  minutes.  By  the  provi- 
sion of  the  act,  the  milk  must  then 
be  immediately  cooled  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  or 
lower.  Cream  to  be  used  on  the  table, 
or  to  be  used  for  ice  cream,  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Pasteurized  Butter. 

Cream  used  in  the  production  of 
pasteurized  butter  must  be  heated  ana 
held  for  twenty-five  minutes  at  140 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  it  need  not 
be  cooled  to  a  lower  temperature 
than  is  desirable  for  the  ripening  of 
the  cream,  if  such  ripening  is  to  be 
commenced  immediately. 

All  pasteurizers  must  be  equipped 
with  recording  thermometers  which 
will  accurately  record  the  temperature 
to  which  the  product  is  heated  and 
the  time  it  has  been  held  at  such 
temperature.  These  thermometers  are 
required  so  that  the  inspectors  can 
more  easily  discover  whether  the  pas- 
teurization is  made  effective.  But 
they  are  also  of  much  assistance  to 
the  owner,  or  manager,  because  it  gives 
him  a  check  on  the  employee  on 
whom  he  must  depend,  and  he  can 
without  much  loss  of  time  learn 
whether  the  man  who  has  charge  of 
this  work  is  attentive,  so  that  proper 
and  uniform  temperature  is  main- 
tained. While  these  thermometers  are 
expensive  (about  $60  each)  they  are 
worth  it  to  him,  un4ess  his  business 
is  a  very  small  one.  The  daily  rec- 
ords made  by  these  thermometers 
must  be  preserved  and  kept  on  file 
for  a  period  of  two  months,  and  must 
be  open  to  inspection  by  the  inspect- 
ors of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  or  any 
State  or  city  health  officer. 

Imported  Butter. 

The  dairy  laws  have  been  further 
amended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prac- 
tice of  importing  butter  from  other 
States  and  labeling  it  with  names  of 
counties,  or  cities,  that  have  acquired 
a  reputation  for  their  excellent  prod- 
uct. If  butter  is  offered  for  sale  in 
a  package,  or  wrapper,  purporting  to 
designate  the  producer,  or  the  place 
of  production,  such  producer,  or  place 
of  production,  must  be  correctly  des- 
ignated; but  where  the  name  of  any 
county,  city  or  town,  or  any  other 
geographical  designation  appears  on 
the  wrapper  without  stating  that  the 
butter  is  produced  at  such  place,  then 
the  place  of  production  of  the  butter 
must  also  be  correctly  stated  on  the 
wrapper. 

Market  Milk. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature a  new  chapter,  which  becomes 
effective  October  1,  1916,  has  been 
added  to  the  dairy  laws.  It  provides 
that  all  milk  sold  as  market  milk,  or 
to  be  used  in  the  production  of  dairy 
products,  other  than  cheese,  must 
either  come  from  cows  that  have  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  tuberculin  test,  or 
it  must  be  pasteurized.  The  method 
of  pasteurization  and  cooling  is  the 
same  as  that  prescribed  in  the  Finn 
bill.  In  order  to  impose  as  little 
hardship  as  possible  on  those  selling 
milk  at  retail,  and  those  producing 


other  dairy  products  affected  by  this 
bill,  a  long  time  has  been  given  them 
to  prepare  for  the  changes.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  will  be  ready  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  law  on 
or  before  October  1,  1916,  because  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  enforce  it  in 
every  part  of  the  State. 

Milk  Cooling. 

So  much  for  the  new  laws;  but 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  which 
is  not  new,  requiring  all  milk  to  be 
cooled  as  much  as  practicable  within 
one  hour  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cows.  As  this  has  not  been  enforced 
where  the  cream  has  been  separated 
from  the  milk  and  sold  to  the  cream- 
eries, the  producers  of  cream  look 
upon  it  as  a  new  law  now  when  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  enforce  it. 
The  practice  of  placing  a  can  full 
of  cream  in  a  tank  filled  with  water 
is  practical  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  cream  at  the  temperature  to 
which  it  has  been  cooled,  but  the 
process  is  too  slow  to  be  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling. 

Where  well  water  is  cold  (below  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit),  or  where  ice  is 
plentiful  and  can  be  put  in  the  water, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States,  this  method  may  work  out 
very  well,  though  the  aeration  is  not 
so  complete,  unless  the  cream  is  thor- 
oughly stirred;  but  in  this  State, 
where  the  well  water  is,  in  most  cases, 
above  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  ice 
too  expensive,  the  most  practical  way 
of  cooling  the  cream  is  by  running 
it  in  a  thin  sheet  over  a  cooler  through 
which  water  is  circulated.  It  is  then 
aerated  at  the  same  time,  from  which 
aeration  it  receives  nearly  as  much 
benefit  as  from  the  cooling. 

Improvement  Noticed. 

Thousands  of  cream  coolers  have 
been  installed  by  the  dairymen  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  and  many 
creameries  have  reported  great  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  cream. 
We  have  had  good  support  from  the 
creameries  in  our  efforts  in  this  line, 
and  in  some  localities  the  operators 
have  decided  not  to  accept  cream  from 
a  patron  if  our  inspector  reports  that 
he  will  not  separate  and  cool  the  same 
immediately  after  milking. 

Managers  of  condenseries  have 
learned  that  to  produce  evaporated 
milk  that  will  keep,  the  gases  must 
be  driven  from  the  milk  and  it  must 
be  cooled  immediately  after  milking, 
even  though  it  is  delivered  morning 
and  evening. 

They  have  a  number  of  rules.  One 
of  them  reads  as  follows:  "Milk  will 
not  be  received  from  patrons  unless 
it  has  been  aerated  and  cooled  im- 
mediately after  milking." 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  much 
more  important  that  milk  used  in  the 
production  of  evaporated  milk  be 
more  carefully  handled  than  cream 
used  in  the  production  of  butter,  be- 
cause if  the  first  does  not  keep  it  is 
a  total  loss,  while  butter  that  does 
not  keep  may  be  sold  for  some  price. 
But  if  you  cannot  produce  butter  that 
will  bring  the  highest  market  price 
you  will  very  soon  be  producing  but- 
ter at  a  loss.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  where  milk  is  aerated  and  cooled 
immediately  after  milking  it  will  m- 
prove  the  flavor  and  keeping  qua'ities 
of  evaporated  milk.  If  this  is  true, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  imme- 
diate aeration  and  cooling  of  milk,  or 
the  immediate  separation,  aeration  and 
cooling  of  the  cream  will  imiirove  the 
flavor  and  keeping  qualities  of  the  but- 
ter. 


Guard  your  speech  and  you  won't 
have  to  regret  unkind  words  that 
never  can  be  recalled. 
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Kinsman  Beauty  (and 
Calf)  No.  139476 
Owned  by  Dr.  Roberts 
Year's  Record: 
580.82  lbs.  Butter 
12,724.50  lbs.  Milk 


It's  Up  to  You  When  Your 
Cows  Get  "Off  Feed" 

It's  mighty  important  that  you  do  something  for  your  cows  when 
they  are  m  this  condition.  But  it's  just  as  important  to  care  for 
them  when  they  are  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk.  A  cow  should  be 
fed  to  her  full  capacity  if  she  is  to  be  profitable.  The  strain  of  milk 
production  is  apt  to  overtax  the  digestive  organs.  The  heavy  milker 
needs  a  tonic  to  act  on  the  secreting  glands  that  produce  the  gastric 
juices  that  convert  the  food  into  milk.  Dr.  David  Roberts'  COW 
TONIC  does  that  very  thing.  It  contains  such  roots,  barks,  herbs, 
as  nature  would  suppfv  if  the  cow  roamed  the  meadows  and  woods. 

Dr.  David  Roberts' 

COW  TONIC 

is  a  great  conditioner  at  all  times,  especially  when  cows  are  stabled  or 
on  dry  feed.  Cow  Tonic  is  not  a  food,  but  a  genuine  tonic  to  act  upon 
the  digestive  organs  and  enable  cows  to  get  full  benefit  of  their  food. 

D—AA^IinrT  T^Mi*"  acts  on  organs  of  reproduction  and  gets  animals  in  con- 
oreeaing  X  OniC  diUon  for  sure  breeding. 

Cnw  Cl#»an*»l'  removes  the  afterbirth  natnrallV.  Heals  and  leaves  breed- 
x*v»w  v^icaiici  ing  organs  in  normal  condition. 

Ca\(  CVtn}t^ra  RAmorlir'  Prevents  scours  and  calf  cholera.  Keepscalves 

v^au  ^..noiera  i\emeay    continuous  growth. 

Calf  Meal.  Diolice,  Badger  Balm,  Laxotonic  and  Stokvigor — valuable  remedies,  which 
should  always  be  kept  on  hand. 

Special  Sample  Offer 
STOKVIGOR,  10c 

Enough  to  feed  a  cow  two  weeks,  Aida 
digestion^  tones  the  system,  makes  ani- 
mals grow  fast  and  develop  better.  Send 
10c  and  we  will  send  Special  Sample  Pack- 
age to  test  on  your  own  stock,  Don 't  fail 
— don't  wait.    Enclose  dime  or  stamps, 

GetUr.  Roberts'  Live  Stock  Prescriptions  at  your 
drug  store — nearly  4000  dealers  in  U.  S.  If  you  do 
not  already  have  the  184-page  "Practical  Home 
Veterinarian,"  treating  all  diseases  of  all  live  stock, 
!>end  25c  and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid.  Address 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

130  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Waukesha.'Wis. 


Most  Powerful  Farm  Telephone 


Here 


Loudest  Ringer— Clearest  Talker  ^ 

is  the  "GARFORD"  Telephone  — the  one  you've  been  waiting  for— 
epeciaily  doaigned  and  built  by  the  largest  indcpciid'jnt  Factory  in  the 
.  United  States  for  continuous  hard  service  over  heavily  loaded  rural 
lines.   This  Ruaranteed  perfect  "GARFOKD"  has  proved  its  efficiency 
as  the  roost  powerful  farm  telephone  in  existence. 

A  Truly  Wonderful  Success! 

The  "GARFORD"  completely  meets  every  demand  for  the 
perfect  telephone  service— either  local  or  lt>nt<  distance.    It  rings  loud, 
dear  and  true  and  carries  your  voice-full  toned— rlainly  and  dis- 
tinctly—free from  "blur."  "buzz"  or  confusion  to  any  distance 
desired.   Our  low,  direct-from- factory  bargain  price  is  only 

160O  OHM  BRIDGING 
Without  Batteries 

It  ia  Bimple  in  construction,  caBlly  installed,  reliable 
in  operation— a  handsomely  finished  instrument  throuRhout— 
most  durable  and  truly  economical  Rural  Telephone  In  the  world! 

Order  Direct  From  This- NOW! 

Kend  your  order— NOW— to  our  nearest  addrcaa.   You  are 
perfectly  safe  in  sending  the  price-$10..i:i  direct  from  this  an- 
nounccmi.'nt.  as  we  guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Look  us  up  in  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's.    If  you  need  telephone 
supplies  of  any  kind  or  a  switchboard,  don't  fail  to  get  our 
dircct-to-you  money  saving  prices  before  buying. 

Write  for  finely  illustrated  descriptive 
literature,  the  most  complete  on  Rural 
Telephones  everwritten.  This  literature  con- 
tains valuableinformation.  facts,  figures,  advice,  etc..  that  you  can  get 
nowhere  else.    Be  sure  to  .send  for  it  today,  whether  you  order  a  'phone  or  not. 

The  Dean  Electric  Co.,  Dept.  201  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WESTERN  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR 
The  Garford  Manufacturlnii;  Company.  Elyrla.  Ohlo^ 

"  ^Ifrs.  of  the  Highest  Grade  Tcleijhonc  liiiuipment  in  the  World-^ 


FREE 


THERE  ARE  BARGAINS  WORTH  WHILE  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.     YOU   SHOULD   READ   THEM    FOR  PROFIT. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


On  the  Firing  Line 

Notes  of  Interest  to  Creamery  and  Livestock  M en. 


SWINE  breeders'  sales  provide 
the  big  thing  in  livestock 
news  this  month.  The  Cali- 
fornia Swine  Breeders'  Association 
has  arranged  for  a  big  sale  of  swine 
on  the  State  Fair  grounds  at  Sac- 
ramento for  January  27.  Secretary  J. 
I.  Thompson  informs  us  that  entries 
are  coming  in  rapidly  and  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100  hogs  will  be 
offered.  Entries  will  include  open 
and  bred  gilts  and  a  few  outstand- 
ing boars  of  several  breeds.  The 
catalogue  is  to  be  ready  by  the  mid- 
dle of  January  and  can  be  secured 
from  Secretary  Thompson,  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis,  Cal.  It  will  show 
the  class  of  stock  offered,  guaran- 
tees to  purchasers  and  other  details- 
On  January  26,  the  day  before  the 
sale,  there  will  be  a  big  meeting  of 
swine  breeders  and  members  of  the 
Association,  and  the  whole  pro- 
gramme is  one  to  make  swine  his- 
tory. 

Great  Poland  China  Sale 

Another  big  thing  is  the  first  Semi- 
Annual  Sale  of  the  Kings  County  Po- 
land China  Breeders'  Association  at 
Hanford,  February  5,  1916.  This  is 
the  Poland  China  center  of  the  coast, 
where  the  biggest  winnings  at  the 
Exposition  were  made,  and  among  the 
consignors  are  such  noted  breeders 
as-  M.  Bassett,  William  Bernstein, 
George  A.  Smith,  W.  D.  Trewhitt, 
Oscar  Dimmick,  J.  A.  Crawshaw,  T. 
J.  Gilkerson  and  F.  D.  Ross  There 
will  be  sold  150  head,  described  in  a 
catalogue  to  be  soon  issued.  All  will 
be  sold,  without  reserve.  This  is  part 
of  a  campaign  by  the  breeders  of  this 
section  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  pork-producing  industry.  It  will 
be  a  big  thing  for  the  breed,  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  the  whole  State. 
Bids  will  be  accepted  by  mail  from 
breeders  unable  to  attend  in  person. 
Both  sales  indicate  the  interest  be- 
ing shown  in  swine  breeding  and  pure 
stock  generally. 

Pacific  Livestock  Show 

Conditions  forbid  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition,  held  at  the 
Portland  Union  Stock  Yards.  Short- 
horn exhibitors  numbered  twelve,  as- 
sembling stock  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity both  that  was  flattering.  Here- 
ford herds  numbered  seven,  which 
also  were  hard  to  beat.  The  best  of 
dairy  stock  was  present,  with  twelve 


Prepare 
Now  for 
Spring  Building 

And  build  with  your  spare  time.  With 
our  plans  and  your  hamzner  —  home 
buUduig  is  an  easy  matter.  We  fur- 
nish cTen'thing  —  material  machine 
cawed  and  numbered  to  fit;  $205  buj8 
a  COMPLETE  home — one  that  you 
ran  build  yourelf.  and  be  proud  of 
afterward. 

Just  follow  our  plans  and  a  perma- 
nent, substantial  and  attractite  home 
will  be  youre.  Your  own  ideas  carried 
out  for  any  size  or  shaped  house. 
I  Catalog  awaita  your  postal  —  send 
for  it  to-day. 

READY  BUILT  HOUSE  CO. 


984  Broadway 
Portland,  Ore. 


herds  of  Holsteins,  eieht  of  Guern- 
seys, four  of  Jerseys  and  one  of 
Ayrshires-  Swine  exhibits  numbered 
seven  herds  of  Berkshires,  four  of 
Poland  Chinas,  four  of  Durocs  and 
two  of  Chester  Whites.  Sheep  were 
one  of  the  biggest  features  of  the 
Show,  with  three  flocks  of  Cotswolds, 
five  of  Hampshires,  three  of  Shrop- 
shires,  two  of  Oxfords,  two  of  South- 
downs,  two  of  Lincolns  and  one  of 
Rambouillets.  Fat  stock,  as  usual, 
was  particularly  strong,  and  the  Show 
one  of  the  best,  though  bad  weather 
unfortunately  cut  down  attendance. 
All  Records  Broken. 

Ormsby  Jane  Segis  Aaggie,  Hol- 
stein  cow  owned  by  Oliver  Cabana 
Jr.  of  Elma  Center,  N.  Y.,  has  broken 
all  seven-day  records  in  every  class, 
by  producing  in  seven  days  721.4 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  35.536 
pounds  of  fat,  more  than  five  pounds 
a  day-  The  previous  record  of  35.343 
pounds  of  fat  stood  for  three  years 
Only  six  other  cows  have  produced 
as  much  milk  as  this  in  seven  days, 
none  have  produced  as  much  fat. 
Dairy  and  Creamery  Notes 

C  G  McFarland  of  Tulare  has  been 
making  a  number  of  big  records  with 
his  Jerseys  recently.  Philadelphia  s 
Glory  Zella  has  secured  the  Calitor- 
nia  A.  A.  record  with  631  pounds  ot 
butter  in  a  year  and  calved  58  days 
after  finishing  test.  Meridale  Melia 
Kessam  has  made  a  record  of  640 
pounds  of  fat,  and  Philadelphia  s 
Glory  Gertie,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
14  years,  made  a  record  of  592.1 
pounds  of  butter  in  the  year.  Sev- 
eral other  cows  are  coming  along 
with  better  than  500  pounds. 

The  big  Holstein  cows  on  the  ranch 
of  M.  M.  Holdridge  near  Modesto 
certainly  looked  fine. 

Hans  Beck  of  the  Danish  Creamery 
of  Fresno  has  returned  after  a 
month's  vacation.  Mr.  Beck  spent 
most  of  his  time  visiting  the  creani- 
eries  in  Oregon  and  thinks  that  Cali- 
fornia is  far  ahead  of  the  North  when 
it  comes  to  modern  methods  in  butter 
making. 

Dairymen  in  Kings  county  are  av- 
eraging $150,000  monthly  out  of  their 
cream  checks,  or  $1,800,000  annually. 
There  are  about  17,000  dairy  cows  in 
Kings  county,  which,  on  account  of 
the  mild  climate,  are  able  to  graze 
out  most  of  the  year. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare  is  one  of 
the  younger  men  to  enter  into  the 
pure-bred  business.  Mr.  Jenkins  says 
that  the  Jerseys  look  good  to  him. 
He  has  107  head  of  cows,  and  his  herd 
is  headed  by  Gertie's  Son's  Victor. 

J.  W.  Scott,  who  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  starting  of  the  Modesto 
cow  testing  association,  says  that  he 
finds  when  he  co-operates  with  his 
neighbors  he  is  benefited  more  than 
if  he  went  it  alone. 

Glen  Wilson,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted his  course  at  the  University 
Farm  School  at  Davis,  is  employed  at 
the  Madera  Co-operative  Creamery. 

W.  J.  Givens  is  now  with  the  Sole- 
dad  Creamery  Company. 

The  Murphy  ranch  at  Turlock  is 
being  fixed  up  in  fine  shape.  They 
are  erecting  five  large  dairy  barns, 
each  of  which  is  205  feet  long. 

The  Stanislaus  Dairy  Farm  Com- 
pany is  preparing  to  plant  700  acres 
in  alfalfa  and  when  the  alfalfa  is  right 
will  put  on  a  herd  of  400  Holsteins. 

J.  Jensen  of  the  Visalia  Creamery 
intends  spending  a  month  or  two  vis- 
iting creameries  and  studying  Eastern 
conditions  and  methods. 

J.  P.  Murphy,  manager  of  the 
Dairymen's  Co-Operative  Creamery 
Association  at  Tulare,  believes  that 
in  time  the  farmers  of  California  will 
(ContlDoed  on  Page  33). 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT 

For  a  small  payment  down  to  be  used  for  improvements  and  small  main- 
tenance charges  for  four  years,  I  will  deliver  a  bearing  twenty  or  forty-acre 
almond,  prune  or  apricot  orchard,  as  buyer  may  select,  in  the  finest  section 
of  the  State  close  to  town  and  railroad  and  which  will  produce  a  life  income 
to  the  investor;  no  payments  required  upon  purchase  price  of  $100  per  acre 
until  realized  from  crops;  I  am  selling  my  own  land,  and  purchasers  avoid 
promotion  expenses.  This  proposition  should  appeal  to  parties  who  do  not 
contemplate  residing  on  the  property  until  producing.  However,  purchasers 
may  improve  this  property  themselves  if  they  so  desire.  For  further  par- 
ticulars call  or  address 

A.  L.  HOBBS,  505-7  New  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Ill^hent  bank  and  other  referenepn  i;riven. 


TeQ  Reasons  l^hy  10,000  Farmers  Have  Bought 

mr  PI  T¥  I  "     TRACTOR  AND 
D1\J  DUJLLr    PORTABLE  ENGINE 

1,  Does  the  work  of  seven  horses  at  Drawbar ; 

2,  Does  the  Work  of  20  Horsepower  Stationary 
Engine  ;  3,  Low  Cost  of  Upkeep  ;  4,  Single  Wheel 
Drive ;  5,  Bull  Wheel  in  Furrow ;  6,  Low-Speed 
Engine ;  7,  Bull  Gear  in  Sections ;  8,  Low  Cost  of 
Parts;  9,  "Big  Bull"  Guarantee;  10,  Recommen- 
dations of  Bull  Tractor  Owners. 


$645.  OO 


p.  O.  B. 
MIXXEAPOHS 


HUGHSON  <a  MERTON,  Inc. 

530  Gulden  Gate  Ave,  San  Francisco. 


1229  So.  OllTe  St 
Los  Angeles 


Send  for  free  booklet  A-IS. 


329  Ankeny  St 
Portland 


Made  from  the  ri^M  crude 

The  Jury  of  Awards  at  both  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  Expositions  found  an  oil 
made  from  California  asphalt-base  crude, 
highest  in  lubricating  efiiciencj.  That  oil  wa* 
Zerolene.Thefact,  too,  that  such  unbiased  author- 
ities as  a  U.  S.  Naval  Engineer,  engineers  of  the 
Packard  and  Ford  Motor  Companies,  and  others, 
have  also  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  oils  mad* 
from  asphalt-base  crude — in  accord  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Exposition  juries — proves  that  Zero- 
lene  is  made  of  the  right  crude,  and  made  right. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ZEROLENE 

ihe  Standard  on  for  Motor  Cars 
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Prize  Wmidhg  Soap 
Depends  on  ine  Lye 


Pry  off  2nd  cover 
to  empty  quickly. 


CONTENTS- 


You  experienced  housewives  who  are  going 
to  make  soap  for  the  prize  contest  being 
conducted  by  this  paper,  will  require  lye 
of  the  very  highest  grade. 

You  will  look  for  lye  that  is  strong  and 
pure.    That  is  why  you  will  surely  select 


BABBITTS 


PURE 
LYE 


In  the  IMew  Can  WHh  the  Sifting  Pry-Off-Top 


see  REVERSE- 


is  used  in  thousands  of  homes  because  it 
always  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  B.  T. 
Babbitt  has  been  making  excellent  soap 
for  the  last  79  years  and  surely  knows 
how.    The  best  lye  is  required  to  make 

good  soap.  You  take  no  chances  when  your  soap  is  made 
with  Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  that  is  "Highest  in  Strength  but 
NOT  in  Price." 

Follow  directions  on  the  label  and  make 

your  soap  with  this  High  Test  Lye  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
soap  that  will  be  perfection  in  quality,  appearance  and 
cleansing  results. 

All  high  grade   grocers   sell  Babbitt's 

Pure  Lye  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
and  so  endanger  the  quality  of  your  soap. 

Beautiful  and  Useful  Presents  are  Given  Free 
for  Trade  Marks  cut  from  Babbitt's  Pure  Lye 
cans.  Write  for  Illustrated  Premium  Catalogue. 

B.  T.  BABBITT  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Live  Stock  Hints 

Suggestions  of  Interest  to  All  Readers. 


MARK  BASSETT  of  Hanford, 
one  of  the  oldest  swine  breed- 
ers in  California,  is  quite  a  corn 
grower.  He  has  some  yellow  dent 
corn  that  he  has  been  growing  for 
a  number  of  years,  using  selected 
seed  each  year.  In  size  and  type  the 
ears  will  bear  comparison  with  choice 
Eastern  grown  corn;  straight  rows, 
well  filled  to  the  end,  deep  kernels, 
well  dented  and  fitted  together 
snugly,  making  the  greatest  amount 
of  corn  to  the  ear.  In  most  cases 
there  are  two  ears  to  the  stalk  and 
the  yield,  according  to  Mr.  Bassett, 
goes  up  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  It 
is  planted  in  May  and  harvested  in 
October.  About  20  acres  of  corn 
are  grown  a  year,  and  all  is  fed  to 
the  hogs. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  way  that 
corn  produces,  barley  is  fed  exten- 
sively on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  better  bone  builder  than  corn,  even 
when  there  is  all  the  alfalfa  pasture 
leeded.  The  pigs  are  raised  on  al- 
falfa pasture  and  given  a  little  grain 
as  well. 

Since  what  is  done  here  can  be 
done  all  over  the  interior  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  farmer  can  grow  all  thp 
corn  he  wants  and  with  that  and  al- 
falfa pasture,  cheap  barley  and  a  cli- 
mate that  will  permit  two  litters  of 
pigs  to  be  raised  easily  every  year, 
he  is  a  whole  lot  better  ofi  than  the 
Middle  West  hog  raiser. 

One  trouble  is  that  most  Western 
farmers  do  not  know  good  corn  when 
they  see  it,  as  is  proved  in  the  kind 
put  up  on  display  frequently.  Good 
corn  should  have  symmetrical  ears, 
nearly  as  large  at  the  tip  as  at  the 
butt,  filled  out  to  the  limit  in  each 
direction;  the  rows  should  be 
straight,  the  kernels  deep  and  shaped 
so  as  to  occupy  the  largest  volume 
on  the  smallest  amount  possible  of 
eob.  An  ear  covered  with  flat  ker- 
nels, round  instead  of  square  on  top, 
is  worth  very  little,  no  matter  how 
big  it  may  be. 

All  corn  grown  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  needs  to  be  acclimated.  This 
is  shown  by  the  experience  of  W.  H. 
Rough  of  Arlington,  Cal.,  also  a  Po- 
land China  breeder.  He  has  grown 
white  dent  corn  for  several  years  and 
gets  60  and  70  bushels  per  ar^e.  The 
first  year  it  produced  only  25  bushels; 
the  second  year  32  bushels,  and  after 
it  got  used  to  things,  the  amount  it 
does  now.  Big  yields,  high  corn 
prices  and  the  need  of  grain  to  go 
with  alfalfa  for  all  stock  make  corn 
of  the  right  sort  decidedly  a  good 
proposition. 

Branding  Sheep- 

This  is  from  a  letter  from  J.  J.  Fox, 
horticultural  commissioner,  Napa, 
Cal.:  "I  always  used  pine  tar  as  a 
brand  for  my  sheep  and  found  it 
wore  well.  The  sheep  were  branded 
directly  after  shearing,  as  follows: 
Two  toothed  wethers,  right  shoul- 
der; two  toothed  ewes,  left  shoulder; 
six  toothed  ewes,  left  side;  two-year 
wethers,  right  side;  full-mouthed 
ewes,  left  hip;  old  ewes,  to  be  drafted 
out  mark,  mark  upside  down.  I  kept  no 
ewes  for  breeding  after  they  had  lost 
a  tooth,  or  the  teeth  had  become 
narrow  and  snaggy." 

What  Lice  Are  Like. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  you  will 
notice  when  your  hogs  are  infested 
with  lice  will  be  itching  of  the  parts 
where  the  lice  are  apt  to  be.  The  lice 
are  more  apt  to  be  in  the  wrinkles  of 
the  skin  than  elsewhere  and  back  of 
the  ears  and  in  the  flanks  afTord  an 
ideal  hiding  place  for  them.  Hog  lice 
are  wingless,  of  a  dull  white  color, 
and  though  they  live  on  the  skin  they 
are  frequently  moving  about.  They 
are  large  enough  to  be  seen  easily 
with  the  eye,  but  are  hard  to  find  on 
a  hairy  body.    The  only  other  para- 


sites that  may  be  mistaken  for  lice 
are  fleas,  and  they  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  jumping  habits, 
and  mites  that  live  under  crusts  they 
cause  to  form  on  the  skin. 

The  eggs  of  lice,  called  nits,  are 
small  white,  oval  bodies  that  are  found 
attached  to  the  hairs.  Lice  are  ex- 
ceedingly prolific,  and  if  the  nits  are 
not  killed  it  will  be  only  a  few  days 
till  they  are  grown  and  preying  on 
the  hog. 

Drying  Hides. 

The  best  job  of  drying  a  hide  is 
done  when  the  drying  goes  very 
rapidly.  A  hide  naturally  contains 
considerable  moisture  and  if  the  dry- 
ing goes  on  too  slowly,  this  moisture 
is  likely  to  act  as  a  support  to  putri- 
fying  bacteria  and  the  hide  will  be 
injured.  With  rapid  drying  there  will 
be  no  such  trouble.  The  hides  should 
be  stretched  with  the  flesh  side  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  drying  continue 
until  most  of  the  moisture  is  re- 
moved. Hides  can  also  be  preserved 
by  salting,  as  the  salt  acts  both  as  a 
preservative  and  as  a  drying  agency. 

Immature  Sires. 

The  young  sire  is  all  too  popular  on 
the  average  farm.  Boars  should  not 
be  used  until  eight  months  of  age,  and 
it  is  far  better  to  have  them  two  to 
six  months  older  before  permitting 
service.  The  boar  should  be  in  his 
prime  at  three  to  five  years  of  age. 
The  ram  lamb  will  give  fairly  satis- 
factory service  to  a  limited  number 
of  ewes  if  dropped  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary of  the  preceding  winter.  An 
increasingly  large  number  of  experi- 
enced sheepmen,  however,  are  insist- 
ing on  having  yearlings  or  two-year- 
olds.  The  bull  calf  may  be  permitted 
to  serve  cows  at  twelve  months  of 
age,  but  had  better  be  held  back  until 
fifteen  to  eighteen  months  old.  The 
stallion,  if  growthy,  is  permitted  a 
few  mares  as  a  two-year-old.  The 
number  may  be  increased  when  he  is 
three,  but  should  not  exceed  thirty 
to  thirty-five  head.  The  five  to  eight 
year  old  stallion  will  stand  heavy 
service  and  if  wisely  used  and  cared 
for  win  on  the  average  beget  better 
offspring,  as  compared  with  the  colt. 

Too  often  the  tried  and  proven  sire, 
when  no  longer  useful  in  one  herd,  is 
in  little  demand  from  other  stockmen 
and  is  definitely  discarded  when  his 
breeding  powers  are  most  active  and 
efficient.  A  movement  for  wider  use, 
in  many  cases  by  means  of  communi- 
ty handling,  of  sires  of  known  value 
and  prepotency  would  assist  mate- 
rially in  raising  the  standard  of  live 
stock  excellence  in  many  sections. — 
E.  J.  Iddings,  Idaho  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

The  Pig-Eating  Sow. 

The  pig-eating  sow,  says  the  Duroc 
"Bulletin,"  is  one  who  has  been  too 
closely  confined.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  sow  which  has  been  kept  in 
good,  large  pasture  and  farrows  in  a 
fence  corner  eating  her  pigs?  The 
pig-eater  is  invariably  the  sow  that 
during  pregnancy  is  closely  confined. 
She  is  kept  in  a  comparatively  small 
lot,  sleeps  in  a  warm  place  and  is  fed 
more  corn  than  anything  else.  When 
the  pigs  come  she  is  constipated  and 
feverish,  easily  excited,  and  the  pigs 
are  small  and  weak.  Her  udder  is  in- 
flamed and  tender  and  when  the  lit- 
tle fellows  try  to  nurse  she  is  in  a 
frenzy  due  to  her  condition  and,  ir- 
ritated by  the  pain,  bites  and  eats,  and 
the  pigs  are  gone.  It  is  doubtful  if 
it  pays  to  keep  in  the  herd  a  grade 
sow  that  once  eats  her  pigs.  The 
risk  that  she  will  repeat  is  too  great 
and  no  large,  if  any,  sacrifice  is  made 
in  fattening  her  and  sending  her  to 
the  block.  But  in  the  purebred  sow 
we  are  confronted  with  a  different 
proposition.   Her  breeding  makes  her 


The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

HONEST  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Is  it  your  intention  to  plant  nursery  stock  this  coming  season?  We 
are  now  booking  orders  for  all  classes  ot  DECIDUOUS  and  CITRUS 
FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  ORNAMENTAL,  ETC.  We  have  for 
the  past  twenty-eight  years  pleased  our  customers  by  giving  them  true  to 
name  stock,  prompt  and  courteous  treatment.  Why  not  let  us  please  you 
also  by  giving  you  RELIABILITY,  QUALITY,  SERVICE?  Catalog  and 
Price  List  mailed  you  on  request. 


P.  0.  Box  615A 


Fresno.  California 


One-Man  Power  Sprayer 


A  Complete  High-grade  Outfit  for  the  Small  Grower 

Supplies  one  line  of  hose.  One  man  does  all  the  spraying.  One  horse 
can  haul  it  anywhere.  Will  spray  from  2  to  3  acres  a  day  at  small  cost 
^  Light  —  strong  —  durable.    This  is  the 

BEAN  EUREKA 

Equipped  with  Novo  engine.  Bean  Pump.  IOO-k.iI.  tanJc. 
canv:iB  cover  and  curtains,  patented  precHure  reieulator. 
rotary  agitator,  tmck,  hoee,  rod,  etc.  Write  for  more  de- 
tails and  wonderfully  low  price.   SEND  FOB  FREE 

"NaeCataUeue,  wh  ch  detcnbet  the  entire  Bean  Lint," 

BEAN  SPRAT  PUMP  COMPANY 


TREES- CHE  AP -TREES 

Splendid  stock  of  prunes,  plums,  pears,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  apri- 
cots, almonds  and  walnuts. 

Wire  or  write  for  special  prices,  stating  what  you  want. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

HEALDSBURG,  CALIFOEJfI.\. 


WALNUT  TREES  Ira2?e«e 

Grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  roots  our  specialty.  Sizes  4  to  10  feet 
Prices  reasonable.  We  grow  our  own  trees.  Scions  selected  from  our  wal- 
nut grove. 

SUSSEX  KCRSERT,        525  West  San  Carlos  St.        SA>'  JOSE,  CAL. 


worth  considerable  more  than  pork 
prices  and  probably  another  chance 
will  be  taken  with  her,  keeping  her 
under  proper  conditions  and  giving 
her  right  feeds. 

Sympathetic  Sheep. 
However  stupid  wc  may  think  that 
sheep  are,  they  are  not  devoid  of 
charity  for  one  another.  A  shepherd 
was  driving  home  a  flock  of  sheep 
when  he  noticed  that  one  of  them 
lagged  behind  and  bleated  piteously. 
Then  he  saw  another  of  the  flock  run 
back  and  walk  with  it  until  they  over- 
took the  rest.  On  examining  the 
animal  that  had  stayed  behind,  he 
found  that  it  was  blind  and  must  have 
called  for  help,  an  appeal  which  met 
with  immediate  response. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
A>D  SILOS 

Wmtcr  TrooKka. 
WlufliuillN,  Frame* 
and  Toner* 

Steel   and  Wood 
Price*  the  loireat. 

BROWJf   &  DYSOX 

«44  So.  Center  St^ 
Stockton,  Cal. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  140-page  catalog  of 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  We  save  you  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

Contractors'  &  Bnilders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  nth  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


The  National  Dairy  Union  has 
started  a  campaign  against  talk  about 
unclean  market  milk,  which  reduces 
the  amount  of  milk  used.  Xever  be- 
fore was  milk  produced  under  as  fine 
conditions  as  at  present.  In  addition 
it  is  mostly  pasteurized,  and  as  far 
as  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis 
from  cattle  to  man  is  concerned, 
•through  butter,  it  has  never  been 
proved  in  a  single  case.  There  is 
every  reason  for  the  use  of  dairy 
products  to  increase,  on  account  of 
improved  conditions.  Boost,  don't 
knock,  is  justified  by  conditions. 


Cleaning  up  weeds,  grass  and  un- 
dergrowth around  the  farm  in  fall  and 
winter  is  advised  bv  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  a  means 
of  reducing  insect  injury,  as  these  are 
the  places  of  refuge  for  many  ver.v: 
harmful  insects.  The  best  way  to 
clean  up,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment, is  with  sheep. 
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Costs  8  Cents  Per  Cylinder 

Clean  Carbon  from  vour  auto  cylin- 
ders with  YOST  ST.\ND.*.RD  CARBON 
REMOVER.  il.OO  bo.\  lasts  6  months. 
Literature  on  request.  Send  check. 
M.  O.  or  stamps  to 

MITCHELL  MTG.  COMPANY, 

1508  Market  St..  San  Franclaeo,  Calif. 


When  ansTCerinK  adrertlaementa,  pi 
mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Big  Yorkshire  Swine 

A  New  Breed  for  the  Coast,  but  Going  Ahead. 


YORKSHIRE  swine  are  little 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  At 
the  great  swine  show  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  there  was 
just  one  herd  of  the  breed 
shown,  that  of  the  Riverina 
Farms,  Modesto,  owned  by  Alex  D. 
McCarthy,  and  this  is  a  comparatively 
young  herd,  the  foundation  stock  hav- 
ing been  purchased  only  a  little  more 
than  two  years  ago.  In  only  a  few 
years  there  may  be  many  more 
herds,  as  the  Big  Yorkshire  is  one  of 
the  best  liked  bacon  breeds  and  there 
is  a  good  opening  for  bacon  hogs  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

There  are,  of  course,  lard  hogs  and 
bacon  hogs,  the  first  kind,  Berk- 
shires,  Poland  Chinas,  Durocs,  Hamp- 
shires,  O.  I.  C.'s  and  others,  being 
most  common,  but  there  is  a  good 
opening  for  the  bacon  hog  also.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  having  a  whole 
lot  of  fat  and  a  hog  that  will  make 
good  cured  bacon  is  of  a  type  that 
will  make  good  fresh  lean  meat  also, 
and  wherever  hogs  are  raised  for  any 
purpose,  the  bacon  hog  can  find  a 
place. 

Bacon  Breeds  Good. 

For  all  bacon  breeds  several  claims 
are  generally  made,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  truth.  One  is  that  they  are 
good  rustlers.  This  is  because  they 
normally  have  rather  long  legs  and 
rangy  build,  and  not  having  a  lot  of 
fat  to  carry  round  they  can  work  for 
their  grub  and  enjoy  it. 

For  that  same  reason  it  is  claimed 
that  they  are  hardy  and  also  prolific. 
An  animal  or  fowl  of  any  kind  that 
is  overly  fat  is  likely  to  be  a  poor 
breeder.  According  to  this  principle 
a  breed  of  swine  rather  rangy,  with- 
out great  supplies  of  fat,  and  liking  to 
rustle  for  its  feed,  ought  to  make  pro- 
lific breeders  and  the  sows  good 
mothers.  Those  are  common  claims 
for  all  bacon  breeds,  including  the 
Yorkshire. 

Yorkshires  are  one  of  the  oldest 
breeds  of  England,  improved  and 
brought  to  approximately  the  present 
type  rather  early,  or  about  the  time 
that  the  establishment  of  the  great 
British  breeds,  as  breeds,  began  to  be 
taken  in  hand. 

.  They  are  a  white  hog,  the  sows  at 
mature  age  averaging  normally  350 
pounds  or  thereabouts.  They  have 
the  typical  bacon  structure,  though 
not  of  a  pronounced  rangy  type,  and 
dress  down  well  after  slaughter. 

Good  Crossbreds. 

One  of  their  greatest  values  will  be 
for  cross  breeding  with  the  lard  type 
of  swine,  without  doubt.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  pure  breds 
there  seems  to  be  little  dispute  but 
what  for  the  pork  barrel  a  crossbred 
hog,  sired  by  a  pure  bred  boar,  is  a 
fine  animal.  Cross-breeding  normal- 
ly means  increased  vigor.  It  has  best 
results  when  the  breeds  are  not  too 
much  alike.  Therefore,  a  bacon  and 
lard  cross  gives  high  vigor  and  the 
offspring  in  build  usually  follows  the 
lard  hog  type. 

About  the  time  this  herd  was 
started,  with  just  a  boar  and  three 
sows,  some  pigs  were  bought  to  raise. 
One  gilt  of  lard  type  and  unknown 
breeding  looked  like  a  good  breeder 
and  was  bred  to  the  boar.  Her  pigs 
and  her  grandchildren  are  as  white 
as  the  straight  Yorkshires  and  are 
fine  looking  individuals,  indicating 
what  crossbreeding  with  Yorkshires 
will  do.  They  are  used,  of  course, 
only  for  market  hogs. 

System  of  Management. 

The  small  herd  of  one  boar  and 
three  sows  purchased  2^  years  ago 
has  increased  to  30  breeding  sows 
and  a  host  of  growing  pigs.  They 
are  raised  on  a  system  of  alfalfa 
farming,  accompanied  by  grain  feed- 


ing that  is  needed  to  make  the  best 
kind  of  a  hog,  particularly  when  ani- 
mals are  to  be  sold  or  used  for 
breeding  purposes. 

There  are  two  long  hog  houses, 
with  pens  down  each  side  for  the 
sows  before  and  after  farrowing. 
After  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  look 
after  themselves  well  and  will  noX 
suck  the  wrong  sow  they  are  turned, 
with  other  litters  of  about  the  same 
age,  into  alfalfa  pasture,  and  after 
they  are  well  weaned,  they  are  put 
On  alfalfa  by  themselves,  though  bar- 
ley and  some  slop  is  also  fed.  In 
winter  some  fine  alfalfa  hay  is  fed 
and  the  hogs  seem  to  like  it  and  do 
well  on  it. 

Rice  middlings  make  the  bulk  of 
the  slop,  with  some  wheat  middlings. 
It  is  cheaper  than  wheat  middlings, 
and  according  to  the  manager,  M.  T. 
Engle,  the  pigs  do  not  like  the  rice 
middlings  as  well  as  wheat.  How- 
ever, recently  some  stock  molasses 
was  purchased  to  put  a  little  more 
flavor  and  food  value  to  the  slop,  and 
the  pigs  are  crazy  about  it. 

No  dairy  is  run  in  connection  with 
the  plant,  and  alfalfa  is  the  main  food 
supply,  with  the  slop  and  some  grain. 
From  the  looks  of  the  swine  and  their 
numbers,  the  system  of  feeding  and 
care  seems  to  agree  with  them. 

The  sows  have  proved  very  prolific 
and  good  mothers.  Both  sows  and 
pigs  are  so  lively  that  few  pigs  are 
lost  by  being  crushed.  Although  ten 
is  as  many  as  it  is  felt  a  young  sow 
can  do  justice  to,  they  often  have 
more  than  this.  One  gilt  farrowed 
15,  another  only  seven,  and  eight  pigs 
raised  is  what  is  expected  as  a  rule 
from  the  first  litter. 

A  number  of  the  hogs  have  been 
raised  and  sold  for  pork.  They  have 
brought  full  market  price  and  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  informed  that  a  pre- 
mium would  be  given  if  a  full  car- 
load were  provided.  They  can  be 
marketed  at  200  pounds  the  same  age 
as  a  lard  hog  and  whether  as  straight 
Yorkshire  or  crossbred,  they  make  a 
nice  looking  pig. 


The  prickly  pear  of  Texas  is  an- 
nounced by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  fine  food  for  dairy 
cows.  From  60  to  100  pounds  of 
slabs,  3.6  pounds  of  sorghum  hay  and 
1  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  is  said  to 
be  a  maintenance  ration  for  a  dry 
cow,  but  less  of  the  pear  and  more 
hay  is  better.  This  is  about  the  same 
as  spineless  cactus,  except  for  the 
thorns,  which  have  to  be  burned  off. 
The  recommendations  would  apply 
even  more  to  the  spineless  cactus, 
which  is  higher  developed  and  also 
has  no  thorns,  or  very  few. 


Lady  Pontiac  Johanna,  a  senior 
three-year-old  Holstein  cow,  owned  in 
New  York,  has  broken  the  record  for 
her  age  by  producing  in  seven  con- 
secutive days,  653.8  pounds  of  milk 
containing  32,953  pounds  of  fat.  Brok- 
en records  like  that  are  rather  com- 
mon in  the  Holstein  world. 


"Daily  Records  and  How  to  Keep 
Them"  is  the  title  of  a  Washington 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  bul- 
letin, which  tells  about  the  Babcock 
test,  the  taking  of  milk  samples,  rec- 
ord sheets  and  similar  matters  in  in- 
teresting and  practical  form. 


While  there  are  many  good  things 
to  be  said  about  dogs,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  a  recent 
bulletin  describes  how  the  dog  may 
do  great  injury  bv  carrying  live  stock 
diseases  from  one  farm  to  another. 


Did  you  ever  pause  to  consider 
what  a  dreadful  mixup  there  would 
be  if  we  all  could  regulate  the 
weather? 


Solid  Aluminum  Griddle 
—Full  10><^-inch  Size 
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SAVE  YOU  $1.40 


Regular  Retail 
Price.  $2.26 


IN  CASH 


$2.2S  Aluminum  Griddle  Offered  For  Only  85  Cents 
And  Labels  From  50  Cents  Worth  of  Kara 

GET  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  grocer  and  send  labels 
from  the  cans  to  us  with  85  cents  and  we  will  send  you  this 
$2.25   Aluminum  Griddle  by  prepaid  parcel  post— a  clear  sav- 
ing of  $1.40. 

Thousands  of  housewives  all  over  this  country  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  this  offer— for  you  may  be  sure  that  the  women  of  this 
country  know  a  real  bargain  when  they  see  one. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle 
in  the  homes  of  all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo — the  famous  spread  for 
griddle  cakes  and  waffles — may  be  served  on  the  most  deliciously  baked 
cakes  that  can  be  made. 

So  if  this  money-saving  opportunity  appeals  to  you  and  if  you  want 
your  family  to  use  Karo,  the  most  popular  syrup  for  griddle  cakes — 
then  get  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  grocer  and  send  us  the  labels 
and  85  cents.  You'll  get  the  Aluminum  Griddle  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Remember— this  Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  needs  no  greasing.  It 
doesn't  smoke  up  the  kitchen.  It  can't  rust;  it  is  clean;  and  cakes 
baked  on  this  griddle  are  more  digestible  than  when  fried  in  the  old  way. 

If  you  haven't  sent  for  your  griddle  already,  get  50 
cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  grocer  today,  and  send 
us  the  labels  and  85  cents  (P.  O.  money  order  or  stamps) 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  yours. 
We  will  also  send  you  free  a  copy  of  the  famous  Corn 
Products  Cook  Book.    Put  your 
order  in  as  early  as  possible — 
for  the  griddles  are  going  fast.  ^ 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  161      New  York      Dept.  123 
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Oil  Header 


Smokeless  and 
odorless.  Deal- 
ers everywhere 

For  best  results 
use  Pearl  Oil 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Feeding  Fat  Stock 

Winning  Steers  and  W ethers  Grown  at  University  Farm. 
By  Professor  R.  F.  Miller 


THE  Animal  Industry  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, located  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis,  Cal.,  has  exhibited 
a  number  of  fat  steers  and  fat  sheep 
at  the  fall  shows,  viz.,  at  the  I'anama- 
J'acific  International  l'.-xposition,  San 
Francisco,  and  at  the  I'acific  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show  at  Port- 
land, Ore.  These  have  attracted  much 
attention  and  have  brought  forth 
considerable  coniiiient. 

Captain  Kobson  from  Canada,  who 
judged  the  Angus  at  the  Exposition, 
remarked,  "There  have  been  few  In- 


"I  .  c;.  Jofk,"  Clininiiidn  Strvr. 

ternational  winners  better  than  the 
cross-bred  steer,  California  King," 
shown  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dean  Curtiss,  who  judged  the 
steers  at  the  Exposition,  considered 
the  Angus  steer,  U.  C.  Jock,  who  was 
made  grand  cliatnpion,  a  promising 
prospect  for  an  International  win- 
ner. While  these  two  were  possibly 
the  outstanding  steers,  there  were 
others  that  were  not  far  behind. 
Making  a  Steer. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know 
about  the  feeding  of  these  steers.  To 
attain  excellence  and  great  weight 
every  effort  must  be  put  forward 
from  the  time  the  calf  begins  to  eat 
gram  until  he  is  a  finished  steer. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  mother  is 
not  a  very  persistent  milker,  a  nurse 
cow  is  provided  for  the  calf  when 
the  mother  lets  up  in  milk.  Two 
calves  arc  usually  put  to  one  nurse 
cow.  The  calves  run  out  with  the 
mothers,  and  at  night  the  herd  is 
brought  in;  the  calves  allowed  to 
suck  the  foster-mother  and  induced 
to  cat  grain  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  the  winter  considerable 
.silage  is  fed  to  both  the  breeding 
herd  and  the  steers.  During  summer 
alfalfa  pasture  forms  the  main 
roughage. 

After  Calfhood. 

After  the  calf  is  about  10  months 
old  it  is  taken  oflf  the  nurse  cow,  or 
usually  weans  itself.  From  then'  on 
It  IS  given  all  the  grain  it  will  clean 
up  twice  a  day,  the  ration  being  equal 
parts  of  barley,  bran  and  oats,  by 
weight,  with  a  feed  of  silage  or  roots 
if  available,  at  noon.  Alfalfa  hay  is 
also  fed  morning  and  night. 

The  last  three  months  before  the 
show  the  ration  is  usually  changed 
by  adding  some  corn  and  oil  meal 
as  well  as  sweetening  it  with  mo- 
lasses. The  molasses  is  poured  into 
a  bucket  of  hot  water,  which  is  then 
poured  over  the  grain,  and  this  is 
well  mixed  together.  The  steaming 
makes  the  feed  more  palatable  and 
the  molasses  is  also  appetizing.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  this  mix- 
ture is  fed  four  times  a  day.  Also 
some  green  corn  is  fed  as  well  as  all 
the  bright  alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat. 


Great  care  is  taken,  however,  n<;t  to 
over-feed,  or  throw  the  steer  off. 
Cost  of  This  Feeding  Small. 

The  above  method  of  feeding  may 
seem  cjuite  expensive  and  wasteful, 
but  the  gains  are  so  favorable  that 
the  cost  per  pound  gain  is  really  sur- 
prising. It  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
a  steer  gain  three  pounds  a  day. 

'i"he  feed  is  weighed  daily  and 
record  kept  of  same.  The  steers  arc 
weighed  monthly.  It  has  been  found 
that  at  farm  prices  the  feed  alone 
cost  about  5  cents  per  pound  gain 
up  to  1,000  pounds  in  weight.  In 
steers  weighing  above  1,000  pounds, 
a  "-ound  of  gain  cost  somewhat  more. 

The  prime  object  for  producing 
these  steers  is  not  for  show,  but  for 
judging  purposes.  They  arc  used 
[»ractirally  the  year  around  for 
acquainting  the  students  with  the 
points  of  good  steers,  and  form  a 
very  necessary  part  in  teaching 
stock  judging  at  the  University 
I-'arm. 

Intensive  Sheep  Production. 

Similar  to  the  fat  steers  a  number 
of  wethers  are  fed  each  year  for 
judging  work,  that  have  also  been 
shown  at  the  Exposition  and  Port- 
land Show.  They  have  won  honors 
in  their  respective  classes,  a  South- 
down lamb  winning  Grand  Cham- 
pionship at  Portland. 

.Sheep  require  perhaps  more  care- 
ful feeding  than  steers,  as  they  are 
very  timid  and  easy  to  throw  off 
feed.  They  are  not  nursed  along,  but 
the  lambs  get  only  the  milk  from 
their  mother,  and  arc  given  an  op- 
portunity to  cat  grain  as  soon  as 
they  will  take  to  it.  They  are  fed  a 
mixture  of  oats,  barley  and  bran 
twice  a  day  by  means  of  a  creep.  The 
yearlings  are  simply  brought  through 
the  winter  in  good  condition,  feed- 
ing no  grain  when  pasture  feed  is 
abundant,  as  they  can  be  easily  over- 
done by  getting  too  fat. 

Later  Feeding. 

About  four  moiii'is  before  the  show 
the  yearlings  arc  taken  up  and  started 
gradually  on  a  grain  ration,  while  the 
lambs  arc  weaned  at  about  four  and 
one-half  months  of  age,  and  the  grain 
ration  is  slightly  increased.  They  are 
fed  grain  twice  a  day  and  also  some 
cabbage  or  kale  is  fed  with  this  ra- 
tion. Sheep  arc  very  fond  of  cab- 
bage and  kale  and  respond  very 
quickly  to  this  feed.  Hay,  of  course, 
is  fed  ad  libitum,  and  this  year  we 
also  fed  a  little  alfalfa  meal  and 
molasses  at  noon  toward  the  end  of 
the  feeding  period,  or  just  before  the 
show  a  little  green  corn  was  fed,  and 
also  corn  and  oil  meal  added  to  the 
grain  ration. 

I'ceding   in   this   way  both  lambs 
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Kings  County  Poland  China  Breeders  Association 

Will  Be  Held  at 

The  Fair  Grounds,  Hanford,  Cal..  9  o'clock  A.  M. 
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THE  SIMPSON'  I,I\B.  A  Butter  Cutter  for 
every  known  purpose,  from  the  largest 
Creamery  clear  through  the  line  to  a  Res- 
taurant Service  Cutter.  One  of  my  large 
outfits  shown  In  the  Modesto  Creamery  write-up  in  the  December  number  of 
this  Journal.     Your  Iri'i'ilry  Is  .solicited 


BUTTER  CUTTERS 


R.  A.  SIMPSON,  Mfr.  V^^^v^ 


44(12   MARKET  ST. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


and  yearlings  ate  about  If^  pounds 
of  grain  and  2  pounds  of  other  feed 
per  day  per  head.  Cost  of  feed  to 
/it  the  lambs,  including  feed  previous 
to  weaning,  was  $3.13  each,  or  the 
cost  of  100  pounds  gain  was  $8.06. 
Cost  of  fitting  the  yearlings  for  four 
months  was  $3.14  each,  or  $7.34  for 
100  pounds  of  gain. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  it  is 
not  the  feed  alone,  but  the  feed  and 
the  skill  of  the  feeder  that  produces 
successful  show  stock.  To  the  herds- 
man is  due  most  of  the  praise,  as  it 
is  his  watchful  eye  and  unceasing  ef- 
fort that  molds  the  unfinished  into 
the  finished.  Mr.  Aleck  McDonald  is 
in  charge  of  the  steer  feeding,  and 
Mr.  George  Phillips  is  in  charge  of 
the  sheep  at  the  University  Farm, 
two  bonnic  Scotchman  that  know 
their  business. 
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Talare  Gaernsey  Farm 

Choice  young  bulls  for  sale  by 
Dairymaid's  Prince,  a  grandson  of 
Dairymaid  of  Plnehurst  A.  R.  910 
pounds  fat.  Dam:  Polly's  Beauty 
A.  R.  over  750  pounds  fat  at  4  V& 
years. 

The  dams  of  these  bulls  are  im- 
ported by  the  noted  sires  Governor 
of  the  Chene.  Justinees  Sequel  of 
the  Preel  and  Sequels  Delight. 

IV.  .1.  HKiDON,  Tnlare,  Cal. 


The  senior  4-year-old  Holstein  cow, 
Ormsby  Jane  Segis  Aaggie,  owned 
in  New  York,  has  made  the  record 
for  her  class  by  producing  in  seven 
consecutive  days  703.6  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  34.306  pounds  of  fat. 
This  is  an  astonishing  performance. 
In  a  confirmation  test  she  produced 
4.647  pounds  of  fat  in  24  hours  from 
103.1  pounds  of  milk. 


Edw.  R.Jameson 

GKADl ATE 
AUCTIONEER 


VUalla.  Cal. 

Sale*    promoted,  nunaged 
and  conducted. 
Oomspoodencc  iorited. 


Ciroiip  nf   I'nIvvrHlty   llred   lierefi»rc]   Steer*  at  KxpoMllloii. 


Willowood  Jersey  Farm 

10   Al    ItvKl.steic-d   .Ifr.sev  Cows. 

$2,000  CA.SH. 
All  subject  to  tubercullne  test. 

C.  G.  McFARLAND, 

TIILAKI-:.  (' \I.IK(>RNI.\ 


Tulare  County  Ranches 

Dairy  Ranches  for  sale  or  rent. 
Loans  on  Improved  Dairy  and  Alfalfa 
Ranches. 

TULARE    REALTY  CO. 

Tulare,  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  BEEN  PAYING  TOO 
MUCH  FOR  YOUR  LUMBER? 

<.i:'i'  OIK  I'll!)  i>  m:\i'  tmih 
%  or  <;<>  'I'd  III  11,11 

Try  the  .Syiitrni  of  lliiyInK  lllrrrt  friun 
the  Mill  t»  Yitii. 

UFA).  A.  MOORE  A  CO.. 

214   Callfornln   St.,   Snn  Kranplaco. 

E>tnblL»li«l  nUicr  1K.',.| 
Rcferenrcii ;  Anglo  &  I>onclon  ParU  NaUooal  Bank. 
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The  Tagus  Ranch 

//  Is  Developing  Into  a  Great  Stoc\  Ranch 
By  A.  R.  Bates 


THIS  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
ranches  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. It  is  located  about  four 
miles  north  of  Tulare  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Tagus  Ranch  is  owned  by  H. 
C.  Merritt  of  Pasadena.  Mr.  Merritt 
is  a  San  Joaquin  valley  booster  and 
has  pinned  his  faith  to  Tulare  coun- 
ty. What  he  has  done  toward  help- 
ing Tulare  county  come  to  the  front 
is  best  shown  by  what  Tagus  Ranch 
is. 

Tagus  Ranch  consists  of  about 
3,000  acres  and  is  almost  as  level  as 
a  floor.  Of  this  land  1,500  acres  are 
in  alfalfa,  but  what  comes  to  notice 
first  are  the  fine  buildings. 

First  are  the  three  large  ware- 
houses located  on  the  railroad  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ranch. 

Driving  a  short  distance  to  the 
west  you  come  to  the  main  buildings, 
which  really  look  like  a  small  town, 
for  here  we  find  five  bungalows, 
which  were  built  for  the  married  em- 
ployees; two  large  bunk  houses,  of- 
fice, garage,  blacksmith  shop,  din- 
ing-room, wagon  and  tool  sheds. 
Barns  and  Dairy. 
About  200  yards  from  this  set  of 
buildings  are  the  barns.  First,  is  a 
large  hay  barn  holding  1,000  tons  of 
hay.  The  dairy  barn  is  built  of  con- 
crete and  galvanized  iron  and  is 
equipped  with  the  James  stanchions 
for  about  100  cows. 

A  small  creamery  and  milk  house 
are  located  near  the  dairy  barns  where 
the  milk  and  milk  utensils  are  taken 
care  of.  The  milkers  have  a  separate 
bunk  house  and  are  near  their  work. 

Four  silos  of  200  tons  capacity 
stand  beside  the  dairy  barn.  There 
are  also  calf  sheds  and  corrals  for 
almost  every  purpose.  A  small  rail- 
road system  connects  all  the  vari- 
ous buildings. 

Big  board  corrals  are  built  at  the 
most  convenient  places  on  the  ranch 
and  consist  of  holding  pens,  run- 
ways, branding  chute  and  squeeze. 
Irrigation  and  Crops. 
At  different  parts  of  the  ranch  are 
located  18  different  pumping  plants. 
The  land  is  checked  into  checks  30 
feet  wide  and  200  feet  long  for  ir- 
rigation. The  ranch  is  all  inclosed 
by  a  woven  wire  fence  five  feet  high. 

Last  year  30,000  sacks  of  barley 
were  raised  and  7,000  tons  of  alfalfa 
more  than  were  needed  on  the  ranch. 

One  of  the  finest  herds  of  Polled 
Angus  cattle  to  be  found  is  kept  on 
the  Tagus  Ranch.  More  than  2,500 
head  graze  on  the  fields.  The  breed- 
ing herd  consists  of  about  400 
females  and  12  males.  About  90  per 
cent  of  the  calves  are  raised. 
Pure  Bred  Holsteins. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  52 
head  of  pure  bred  Holsteins  on  the 
ranch,  all  of  which  are  from  strains 
noted  for  their  butter  producing 
qualities.  The  herd  is  headed  by  Sir 
Holland  Gamp.  He  is  not  only  a 
w-inner  in  the  show  ring,  but  a  pro- 
ducer of  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 

The  milk  string  is  kept  in  one  cor- 
ral and  the  dry  cows  in  pastures.  The 
bred  cows  are  given  heavy  balanced 
rations  and  at  springing  are  driven 
to  the  stanchions  with  the  milking 
cows,  so  as  to  become  accustomed  to 
barn  conditions. 

A  day  before  calving  they  are 
placed  in  the  hospital  and  confined  in 
box  stalls,  where  they  are  watched 
and  cared  for. 

.The  calves  after  birth  are  put  in 
calf  sheds,  which  consist  of  low  box 
stalls.    They  are  kept  here  until  they 


are  one  week  old,  then  turned  into 
alfalfa  paddocks. 

Duroc  Jersey  Swine. 

About  250  pure  bred  Duroc  Jersey 
hogs  are  kept  on  the  ranch.  The 
foundation  stock  came  from  Nebraska 
and  since  the  original  herd  started, 
several  of  the  best  boars  obtainable 
have  been  added. 

George  H.  Loughery,  the  stock 
superintendent,  thinks  a  lot  of  the 
Duroc  Jerseys  because  he  believes 
they  are  a  hog  whose  usefulness  does 
not  end  in  the  show  ring,  but  that 
they  are  in  demand  by  the  farmers 
and  by  the  butcher.  Among  other 
points  he  claims  that  they  are  good 
rustlers  and  have  good  litters.  They 
average  10  pigs  to  the  litter  on  the 
Tagus  Ranch. 

The  hogs  here  are  provided  with 
sheds  and  warm  bedding  for  the  cold 
nights.  There  is  good  pasture,  but 
skim  milk  and  corn  are  also  fed. 
Tankage  is  supplied  from  the  Tagus 
Ranch  slaughter  house. 

The  small  pigs  are  fed  in  creeps  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  larger 
hogs  robbing  them. 

Salt,  lime,  sulphur,  charcoal  and 
ashes  are  always  kept  before  the 
hogs  in  separate  compartments. 

Crude  oil  is  used  to  kill  the  lice. 
Crude  oil  rubbing  posts  are  placed  in 
the  pens  for  the  hogs  to  scratch  on. 
Each  post  is  hollow  and  is  filled  with 
oil.  A  few  small  holes  are  punched 
in  the  sides  near  the  ground,  a  sack 
is  then  tire  around  the  post  and  soon 
becomes  saturated  with  oil.  The 
hog  rubs  against  this,  gets  the  oil 
where  he  wants  it,  and  kills  the  lice. 
A  dipping  tank  is  also  used. 

About  50  men  are  employed  regu- 
larly to  do  the  ranch  work,  the  field 
force  being  in  charge  of  J.  W.  Maple, 
who  has  had  charge  of  this  work  for 
the  past  two  years  and  has  secured 
excellent  results. 

Stock  Superintendent  George  H. 
Loughery  has  complete  charge  of  all 
the  livestock.  He  is  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's youngest  stock  men,  and  one 
of  the  most  successful. 

The  owner,  H.  C.  Merritt.  says 
that  when  he  gets  the  ranch  fully  de- 
veloped, Tulare  county  will  have  the 
show  place  of  the  West. 

W.  M.  Carruthcrs,  who  was  the 
premier  winner  in  Berkshire  classes 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  is 
getting  in  shape  a  first  class  stock 
farm  at  Mayfield,  San  Mateo  county, 
Cal.  He  has  secured  400  acres  on  a 
long  term  lease  from  the  Stanford 
University  and  is  seeding  most  of  the 
land  to  rye  grass  and  clover  for  pas- 
ture. The  hogs  are  already  on  the 
place  and  when  the  grass  is  well  es- 
tablished a  herd  of  pure  bred  Short- 
horns will  be  put  on,  and  later  a  flock 
of  Cotswold  sheep.  E.  K.  Brown,  the 
well-known  herdsman,  is  ranch  su- 
perintendent. 


An  Arizona  farmer  reports  that 
pink  beans  which  were  too  large  to 
go  through  an  ordinary  mesh  when 
screened,  produced  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  more  beans  per  acre  when 
used  for  seed  than  did  beans  of  ordi- 
nary size. 


At  the  California  University  farni 
at  Davis  in  1915  Milo  maize  surpassed 
in  yield  other  grain  sorghums,  mak- 
ing 11.27  tons  of  silage  per  acre  and 
averaging  5,175  pounds  of  grain  per 
acre  from  12%  acres. 


When  things  don't  go  right,  and 
you  arc  tempted  to  use  a  ba'd  word, 
just  purse  j'our  lips  and — whistle. 


w  everymonth 

S  m 

f       W      t       P  s 

^            ^  ^ 

happy  days ! 

"Tux"  is  the  happy  smoke.  It  just  packs  the 
smoker's  calendar  so  plumb  full  of  fragrant  delight 
that  a  gloomy  day  can't  crowd  itself  in  edgewise. 
That  mild,  soothing  taste  of  "Tux"  has  introduced 
many  a  man  to  the  joy  of  pipe-smoking  and  a  regular 
unending  procession  of  happy  days. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

By  far  the  most  pleasant  pipe-smoke  in  the  world  is 
Tuxedo.  Think  of  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  smoke  your  pipe  all  day,  and  day  after  day,  without  a 
particle  of  discomfort!  You  can  do  it  with  Tuxedo — be- 
cause Tuxedo  is  made  wonderfully  mild  and  absolutely 
biteless  by  the  original  "Tuxedo  Process." 

That  process  is  what  makes  Tuxedo  different  from  any 
other  tobacco  made.  Others  have  tried  to  imitate  it,  but 
never  successfully.  Just  try  Tuxedo  for  a  week  and  you'll 
smoke  it  ever  after. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient,  glassine  wrapped,  Famous  green  tin  with  gold  1  f  i^ 

moistuie-proof  pouch     .    .    .  Ot/  lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  J.UC 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c  In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPAMT 


The  grindstone  wouldn't  wear 
your  spindles  much  worse  than 
cheap  axle  grease.  But  to  use 

MICA  AXLE  CREASE 

is  real  economy  and  wisdom.  It  keeps 
the  spindles  coated  with  a  slippery,  wear- 
resisting,  heat-resisting,  lubricating  film. 
And  just  a  little  does  the  work — about 
half  that  of  other       ^  .  i  i 

kinds.  The  ground  otandard 
Biica  does  it.  Deal-  Oil  Company 
•ri  everywhere  (C«HfoniU) 

San  Francisco 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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Good  Poultry  Methods 

An  Interesting  System  Used  on  One-Man  Ranch 


ONE  of  the  host  pt'iforming  pens 
of  Wliitc  Leglionis  at  the  egg 
laying  contest  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  was  tliat  of  T.  L. 
Fitzgerald  of  Santa  Rosa.  It  had  the 
distinction  of  coming  from  a  rather 
new  flock  of  hens.  At  least  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, although  used  to  fowls  since 
he  was  14  years  old,  has  only  re- 
cently been  giving  all  his  time  to 
poultry  raising.  Also  for  some  time 
l)cfore  going  into  the  business  syste- 
matically he  had  been  working  with 
his  father,  who  is  manager  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  Poultry  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation and  keeping  a  few  chickens 
at  the  same  time. 

White  Clover  Lawn. 

One  of  tlie  interesting  features 
about  his  ranch  is  a  white  clover 
lawn.  A  small  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  with  about  3,000  square  feet 
has  provided  green  food  for  500  fowls 
during  the  summer,  with  some  help 
from  kale.  However,  for  green  food 
nothing  can  touch  clover  of  some 
kind,  according  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

This  lawn  makes  the  place  have  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  With  an 
acre  of  lawn  around  the  place,  as  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  intends  to  have  for  the 
2,000  hens  he  will  keep,  a  passerby 
w-ould  figure  that  a  man  must  have  a 
lot  of  money  to  spend  on  appearance 
to  keep  up  that  much  lawn.  How- 
ever, use  is  the  main  idea  and  beauty 
is  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

The  grass  is  cut  with  an  ordinary 
lawn  mower  to  which  a  canvas  bag  is 
attached  to  catch  the  grass,  as  is 
done  with  many  lawn  mowers.  Then 
as  the  lawn  is  cut,  the  grass  is  by 
the  same  operation  gathered  up  and 
chopped  fine  for  the  fowls,  and  har- 
vesting makes  easy  work.  Perhaps 
alfalfa  would  be  better,  in  many 
places,  but  the  white  clover  does  bet- 
ter in  a  location  like  this,  flat,  with 
heavy  adobe  soil. 

The  Houses. 

There  is  one  great  difTcrence  in  the 
houses,  which  follow  in  part  the 
Corning  idea,  from  most  long,  open 
front  houses.  They  arc  built  24  feet 
wide  and  50  feet  long,  to  house  500 
hens,  and  face  the  north.  In  this  lo- 
cation the  north  is  the  best  side  to 
have  open. 

The  essential  difference  from  the 
ordinary  house  of  this  type  is  a  wall 
six  feet  high,  six  feet  from  the  north 
side.  The  space  between  here  and 
the  side  of  the  building  is  used  for 
feeding  the  mash  and  is  used  only  at 
the  feeding  time.  Litter  is  kept  only 
in  the  main  space  in  front  of  the 
roosts.  The  hens  are  let  out  into  the 
feeding  alley  by  doors  a  foot  high 
near  the  ground  running  the  length 
of  the  building. 

The  idea  is  to  put  out  the  feed  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  As  no 
hens  are  permitted  in  the  alley  at 
this  time  there  is  no  excitement  when 
the  feed  is  put  out.  After  this  the 
doors  are  opened  and  they  can  all 
come  out  at  once  and  eat.  Too  much 
excitement  or  disturbance  in  feeding 
cuts  off  the  egc  output. 

Then  at  noon  any  hens  still  in  the 
alley  can  be  coaxed  back  into  the 
main  part  of  the  house  by  throwing  a 
little  grain  in  the  litter  and  the  doors 
put  down  again.  All  grain  is  fed  in 
the  litter  in  the  main  part  of  the 
house.  There  is  no  litter  in  the  feed- 
ing alley,  no  scratching  of  dirt  into 
the  feed  boxes. 

Prevents  Drafts. 

Also  the  six-foot  wall  prevents 
drafts  and  causes  a  circulation  of  the 
air  that  drives  bad  air  from  roosts 
and  litter  up  and  out.  Actually  the 
way  it  affects  the  ventilation  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  formation  of 
a  feeding  alley. 

The  nests  are  also  put  on  this  wall. 


opposite  the  roosts,  instead  of  under 
the  dropping  board.  Wire  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  roof. 
Some  light  comes  over  it  from  the 
open  front  of  the  house.  Light  comes 
from  the  south  by  windows  both  over 
and  above  the  roosts. 

The  dropping  boards  are  given  a 
slope  of  six  inches  in  seven  feet.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  roosts  wire  net- 
ting is  stretched  to  keep  the  fowls 
from  getting  into  the  offal.  This  aids 
in  preventing  disease. 

There  is  also  a  wall  cutting  the 
house  in  two.  This  prevents  drafts 
lengthwise,  and  divides  the  hens  into 
two  flocks.  This  latter  is  good  policy, 
as  the  smaller  the  flock  the  better 
the  hens  lay,  as  a  rule,  even  though 
the  amount  of  labor  per  hen  may  be 
increased  somewhat. 

Feeding. 

Feeding  is  about  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  poultry  raising.  Wheat 
is  the  main  grain  fed  on  this  ranch. 
In  summer  it  is  fed  about  ten  parts 
to  one  of  barley  or  Egyptian  corn. 
As  cold  weather  starts  cracked  corn 
is  put  in  and  the  proportion  of  that 
and  Egyptian  corn  increased  while 
the  weather  is  cold. 

In  cold  weather,  or  while  the  hens 
are  not  laying  much,  the  mash  is  fed 
moist,  just  enough  for  them  to  clean 
up  in  about  half  an  hour.  Then  when 
they  are  going  to  lay  well  it  is  fed 
dry  so  they  can  have  all  they  want 
and  suit  themselves. 

Although  Mr.  Fitzgerald  pays 
tribute  to  the  merits  of  some  of  the 
best  known  and  most  used  mashes, 
he  mixes  his  own  so  that  he  can  ex- 
periment a  bit,  using  about  6  gal- 
lons of  ground  corn,  6  of  oats,  6  of 
barley,  3  of  meat  scraps,  12  of  bran. 
6  of  shorts,  6  of  middlings  and  2  of 
bone  meal,  with  about  6  of  charcoal 
and  5  pounds  or  less  of  salt.  Some- 
times a  little  oil  cake  meal  is  used. 

Chicken  Raising. 

In  regard  to  fall  raising  of  chickens 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  does  not  consider  it 
as  much  of  a  success  as  spring  rais- 
ing. Out  of  1,200  chickens  raised  last 
spring,  for  example,  only  150  were 
lost.  Out  of  1,125  started  this 
fall,  with  everything  in  exactly  as 
good  condition  as  in  the  spring,  400 
were  lost.  The  others,  with  usual 
allowance  for  culls,  are,  however, 
perfectly  good  chickens. 

To  those  who  say  that  strong  fowls 
cannot  be  raised  from  fall  chicks  it 
is  worth  while  saying  that  the 
parents  of  the  hens  at  the  egg- 
laying  contest  were  fall  chicks, though 
raised  by  hens,  not  by  incubators  and 
brooders.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  ideas  that  for  good 
strong  breeding  stock  hens  are  better 
than  incubators  and  brooders. 

For  this  reason  he  keeps  a  few 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  to  serve  as 
mothers.  All  of  his  breeding  stock 
are  raised  in  this  way,  though  the 
fowls  for  market  eees  are  raised  as 
is  customary,  with  incubators.  Noth- 
ing can  beat  the  old  hen  for  taking 
good  care  of  the  young. 

All  hens  on  the  ranch  are  raised 
there.  There  is  lots  of  talk  about 
selling  hens  when  they  are  a  year 
old  and  buying  a  bunch  of  pullets  in 
their  place,  but  few  things  except 
ignorance  and  neglect  can  beat  that 
system  for  inviting  disease  and  other 
trouble. 


The  San  Diego  Farm  Bureau  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  production  of  a 
1.000-pound  crop  of  Lima  beans,  in- 
cluding threshing  and  sacking,  at 
$22.75.  Including  interest,  taxes,  in- 
surance, managing  charges  and  land 
depreciation,  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
$47.25. 


Your  Last  Chance  To 
Enter  the  Slogan 
Contest 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  vyants  its  readers  to 
suggest  a  "Slogan"  or  "Trade  Name"  for  use  in  adver- 
tising campaigns.  Also  suggestions  to  improve  the  paper 
in  various  departments. 

$300  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

Will  be  divided  among  fourteen  persons  making  the  best  sug- 
gestions along  above  lines.  Look  up  your  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM  of  November,  1915,  for  full  details  or  cut  out  coupKjn 
below  and  write  "Slogan  Editor"  for  particulars. 

If  your  subscription  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  it 
paid  to  January,  1917,  or  longer,  and  you  are  not  an  em- 
ployee, or  a  relative  of  an  employee  of  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  you  are  eligible  to  enter  this  competition.  TTiere  is  no 
red  tape  to  the  offer;  simply  write  out  your  ideas  as  to  how 
ORCHARD  AND  FAF^M  can  be  improved,  also  a  sugges- 
tion for  an  appropriate  "Slogan"  and  mail  them  to  The  Slogan 
Editor,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Do  not  put  name  or  address  on  sheets  bearing  suggestions;  write 
same  on  separate  sheet  and  enclose  with  suggestions.  Be  sure 
to  sign  your  name  identically  the  same  as  it  appears  on  the  ad- 
dress label  on  your  ORCHARD  AND  FARM.  Only  one 
"Slogan  Suggestion"  and  one  set  of  "Improvement  Suggestions" 
can  be  submitted  by  a  competitor.  Do  it  to-day — NOW. 

Contest  ENDS  January  31,  1916 
THE  PRIZES 


FOR  THE  BEST 

"SLOGAN" 
SUGGESTIONS 

FIRST  PRIZE  $100.00 

SErO>D  PRIZE   60.00 

THIRD  PRIZE    26.00 

NEXT  FIVE  $6  EACH...  25.00 


FOR  THE  BEST 
"IMPROVEMENT" 
SUGGESTIONS 

FIRST  PRIZE  $50.00 

SECOM)  PRIZE   25.00 

THIRD  PRIZE   10.00 

NEXT  THREE  $6  EACH  15.00 


TOTAL  $200.00  TOTAL  1100.00 

14  persons  can  earn  awards — why  not  be  one  of  them? 


In  the  event  that  a  "Slogan"  or  "Improvement"  suggestion  is 
awarded  a  prize  and  it  is  found  that  the  same  suggestion,  identical  in 
wording  and  grammatical  construction,  has  been  submitted  by  more 
than  one  competitor,  a  prize  equal  in  value  to  the  original  prize  offered, 
will  be  awarded  each  competitor  submitting  said  suggestion. 


FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND  LET  US  SEND  YOU 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  ! 

Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

GENTLEMEN: — Please  send  me  full  particulars  regarding  the 
"SLOGAN"  contest,  with  the  understanding  that  this  request  places  me 
under  no  obligation  of  any  kind. 

NAME  

POSTOFFICE  

R.  F.  D.  No  Box  No  

STATE  


ORCHARD 

Poultry  Pointers 

Gathered  From  Many  Sources. 


A  Double  Egg. 

DOUBLE  yolked  eggs  are  rather 
common,  but  double  eggs  are 
rare.  S.  Israel  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  called  recently  with  one.  Each 
half  was  about  two-thirds  as  large  as 
an  ordinary  egg  and  the  halves  were 
joined  by  a  neck  about  as  thick 
through  as  the  diameter  of  a  twenty- 
five  cent  piece.  The  upper  part  of  this 
neck  was  nearly  straight,  but  on  the 
lower  part  the  curves  came  together 
very  sharply,  so  as  to  make  a  sharp 
angle.  As  Mr.  Israel  picked  up  the 
egg  from  the  nest  it  broke  at  the  point 
of  union  and  the  meat  in  one-half 
ran  out. 

It  would  appear  that  as  the  hen 
got  ready  to  lay  an  egg,  another  came 
along  and  joined  with  it.  There  was 
a  yolk  in  each  section. 

Don't  Mix. 

Poultry  of  different  ages  and 
breeds. 

Eggs  of  different  sizes,  ages  and 
colors. 

The  market  pays  from  two  to 
eight  cents  more  for  eggs  of  uniform 
size,  color  and  quality. 

Dust  Baths. 

Laying  hens  must  have  their  morn- 
ing dust  bath  if  they  are  to  lay  the 
maximum  number  of  eggs  through 
the  winter.  It  is  a  necessary  luxury 
for  them.  By  its  use  they  are  enabled 
to  rid  themselves  of  mites  and  to  re- 
move all  scales  and  dirt  from  the 
skin. 

Lice  and  mites  do  their  greatest  in- 
jury to  the  fowls  at  night  while  on 
the  roost.  Instinctively  they  look  for 
a  place  to  dust  in  the  morning.  Do 
not  force  your  hens  to  dust  in  the 
dropping  or  feed  litter.  During  the 
summer  they  will  usually  find  their 
own  dusting  place,  such  as  the  road 
or  in  the  shade  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, but  in  the  winter  it  must  be 
provided  for  them.  Nail  an  old 
grocery  box  in  one  corner  of  the 
house.  Elevate  it  above  the  floor  so 
that  it  will  not  get  filled  with  straw 
or  litter  and  put  in  six  or  eight 
inches  of  dusting  material.  During 
moderate  weather  their  box  may  be 
placed  out  in  the  pen. 

To  be  effective  the  dusting  material 
must  be  very  light  and  dry,  and  fine 
enough  to  fill  the  breathing  pores  of 
the  mites  and  lice.  The  finer  the  bet- 
ter. 

A  good  dusting  material  is  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  fine  sand, 
road  dust  and  sifted  coal  ashes.  A 
cupful  of  kerosene  and  a  handful  of 
sulphur  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
dust  will  make  the  dust  bath  still 
more  eflfective. — Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College. 

The  Cackle  of  a  Hen. 

Listen  for  the  cackle  of  your  hen. 
It  has  a  money  value  to  you. 

The  winter  season  is  approaching, 
when  the  price  of  eggs  will  advance 
and  the  cackle  will  become  of  even 
greater  significance  to  you. 

Plan  for  the  cackle,  feed  the  hens 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
nature  as  propounded  by  the  experts 
who  have  spent  their  life  in  the  work. 

If  the  cackle  is  not  heard  with  suf- 
ficient frequency  ask  yourself  why. 
Dig  down  and  study  the  subject,  for 
the  more  you  study  the  oftener  the 
hen  will  cackle,  and  cackling  means 
more  eggs  and  a  bigger  bank  ac- 
count. 

It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  a  hen 
should  lay,  and  cackle.  She  should 
lay  often  and  do  much  cackling,  for 
that,  too,  is  nature's  law. 

But  she  will  not  lay  unless  she  re- 
ceives proper  food  and  care,  and 
therein  lies  the  wisdom  of  the  man 
who  thinks  before  he  acts. 

Get  hold  of  some  good  literature, 
read  up  on  the  subject  of  egg  produc- 
tion, apply  the  knowledge  you  thus 


obtain,  and  in  the  end  you  will  learn 
to  experience  a  keen  delight  in  every 
cackle  of  your  hens. 

Your  hen  wants  to  cackle — she 
WILL  cackle,  if  you  give  her  a 
chance. 

And  there's  money  in  the  cackle  of 
a  hen. 

Poor  Layers  Molt  Early. 

To  have  a  heavy  laying  and  point 
producing  flock,  pick  out  and  sell  the 
hens  which  molt  early. 

Many  of  us  often  have  kept  the 
early  molters  with  the  idea  that  these 
hens  would  be  ready  to  lay  earlier  in 
the  winter. 

Poultrymen  at  the  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  and  other  experiment  stations, 
however,  have  found  from  several 
years'  trials  that  while  the  early 
molting  hens  sometimes  do  lay  a 
week  or  two  earlier,  they  also  quit 
laying,  as  a  rule,  from  two  to  three 
months  earlier  than  the  late  molters. 

For  the  reason  that  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  pick  the 
poor  layers  after  the  molting  season 
passes,  it  is  best  to  do  the  culling 
now. 

Motherless  Chicks. 

A  Kansas  produce  merchant  recent- 
ly showed  in  his  window  six  hens 
which  were  hatched  neither  by  hens 
nor  incubators,  but  by  normal 
temperatures  in  an  egg  case  while  the 
eggs  were  being  shipped  to  market. 
The  hens  are  being  kept  as  curiosi- 
ties. He  opened  an  egg  case  during 
a  spell  of  hot  weather  and  found  that 
eight  live  chicks  had  hatched,  six  of 
which  were  raised.  What  happened 
to  the  unhatched  eggs  the  records  do 
not  state.  Fertile  eggs  will  hatch  at 
a  temperature  of  70  degrees  or  over, 
says  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
and  when  the  weather  is  warm  and 
roosters  are  not  swatted  as  they 
should  be,  there  is  a  lamentable 
number  of  eggs  that  come  pretty 
near  reaching  the  condition  of  the 
eggs  from  which  these  six  hens 
came. 

High  Laying  Hens. 

A  close  observer  can  make  a  fair 
selection  of  the  highest  laying  hens 
by  selecting  those 

That  were  early  laying  pullets. 

That  have  large  appetities. 

That  get  off  the  roost  early  and  go 
to  roost  late. 

That  are  always  active  and  busy. 

That  are  late  molters. 

Many  breeders  select  heavy  layers 
by  the  pale  color  of  their  shanks.  A 
heavy  layer  "lays  out"  the  color,  and 
it  does  not  come  back  again  until 
after  another  molt,  while  the  poor 
layer  maintains  the  bright  yellow  in 
her  shanks. 


Beet  sugar  production  in  1915  in 
the  United  States  has  greatly  sur- 
passed that  of  1914,  with  a  total  of 
624,000  acres  and  866,200  tons  of 
sugar.  Although  California  is  far  be- 
hind Colorado,  the  leading  State,  in 
acreage,  it  is  close  to  it  in  sugar  pro- 
duction, having  124,200  acres  and  pro- 
ducing 203,200  tons,  against  180,800 
acres  and  237,900  tons  for  Colorado. 
The  next  State,  Michigan,  has  123,- 
300  acres,  but  produced  only  129,300 
tons  of  sugar.  The  value  of  the  beet 
crop  to  producers  was  $35,800,000  in 
1914  and  $30,438,000  in  1015. 


Grasshopper  control  in  the  Im- 
perial vallev  is  the  theme  of  a  newly 
printed  circular  of  the  University  of 
California.  Some  new  ways  in  catch- 
ing the  grasshoppers  are  described, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  by 
the  right  methods  injury  from  this 
pest  can  be  largely  prevented. 


Never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  past 
favors. 
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DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  CO. 

Oakland,  California 


"History  Repeats  Itself" 

As  Usual,  Vastly 
in  the  Lead 

At  the  GREAT  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK 
SHOW  at  San  Francisco,  October  1st  to  13th,  we  won  CHAMPIONSHIP 
on  the  BEST  FIVE  STALLIONS;  also  won  the  Anita  M.  Baldwin 
Trophy  for  the  BEST  TWELVE  STALLIONS  any  age.  Our  three-year- 
old  stallion  MATINEUX  won  FIRST  PRIZE  in  class  and  CHAMPION- 
SHIP. Our  two-year-old  stallion  NOBOB  was  the  RESERVE  JUNIOR 
CHAMPION  at  this  Great  Show. 

Stallions  Imported  or  Sold  by  Us  Won  More  Prizes  in  the 
Regular  Classes  Than  Those  of  All  Other 
Competitors  Combined. 

MARES  IMPORTED,  OWNED  OR  SOLD  BY  US  made  practically  a 
clean  sweep  in  the  Percheron  Mare  classes — including 
SENIOR  CHAMPIONSHIP 
RESERVE  JUNIOR  CHAMPIONSHIP 
RESERVE  CHAMPION  AMERICAN  BRED  MARE 
CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR  BEST  THREE  MARES 
CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR  BEST  TEN  MARES 
and 

CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR  STUD  OF  STALLION  AND  THREE 

MARES 

We  still  have  a  few  of  the  PRIZE  WINNERS  on  hand  at  our  stables 
in  the  Emeryville  Race  Track,  Oakland,  Cal.  Every  animal  for  sale  at 
lower  prices  than  the  same  stock,  quality  conslderd,  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  Correspondence  solicited;  visitors  welcome.  Ask  for  our 
P.-P.  I.  E.  Souvenir  Catalogue. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  CO. 

Emeryville  Racetrack, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Eastern  Headquarters,  Oaklawn  Farm,  Wayne,  Illinois. 


Farmers  and  Orchardists 

are  making  MonCy 

in  California 

No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more  revenue 
than  any  elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country 
home  life  the  year  round. 

The  Pajaro,  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys, 
and  400  miles  of  Coast  country,  traversed 
by  Southern  Pacific  lines,  offer  fertile  lands 
to  thousands. 

Markets    for    every    product    of  Farm, 
Orchard  and  Dairy. 

Opportunities  for  Homeseekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 

For  Particulars,  Address  Clias.  S.  Fee, 
Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


SB 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Breeds  of  Fowls 

Exposition  Poultry  Show  an  Eye-Opener. 


DAIRYMEN  frequently  get  quite 
excited  about  the  comparative 
merits  of  dairy  breeds.  You 
would  think  that  poultry  raisers 
would  have  brain  storms  whenever 
they  thought  of  the  scores  of  poultry 
breeds  and  started  to  argue  how  they 
compared  with  each  other.  There  are 
types  of  this  kind  and  of  that  kind, 
and  all  sorts  of  varieties  in  the  types. 
Just  a  list  of  the  breeds  at  the  Ex- 
position Poultry  Show  will  indicate 
what  a  wide  range  of  varieties  there 
are. 

First  were  the  strictly  laying  varie- 
ties, or  might  say,  the  laying  breeds, 
and  other  breeds  built  along  the  same 
lines.    There  were: 

White  Leghorns 

Brown  Leghorns 

Buff  Leghorns 

Black  Leghorns 

Siberian  Leghorns 

Silver  Leghorns 

Black  Minorcas 

White  Minorcas 

Buff  Minorcas 

Blue  Andalusians 

Anconas 

White-faced  Black  Spanish 
White  Crested  Black  Polish 
Bearded  Golden  Polish 
Non-bearded  Silver  Polish 
Bearded  Silver  Polish 
Non-bearded  Golden  Polish 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs 
Silver  Penciled  Hamburgs 
Golden  Penciled  Hamburgs 
Black  Hamburgs 
Rhinelanders 
Silver  Campines 
Golden  Campines 
Sicilian  Buttercups 
Lackcnvelder. 

These  all  are  of  the  Mediterranean 
type,  or  from  parts  of  Europe  produc- 
ing breeds  resembling  the  Mediter- 
ranean breeds  more  or  less  closely. 
They  frequently  included  both  single 
comb  and  rose  comb  fowls. 

American  Breeds. 

Heavier  breeds  are  more  numerous, 
both  of  American.  English  and  Asiatic 
origin.    Those  shown  were; 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

Silver  Penciled  Rocks 

Partridge  Rocks 

Columbia  Plymouth  Rocks 

Red  Pyle  Plymouth  Rocks 

Blue  Rocks 

White  W'yandottes 

Silver  Penciled 

Gold  Wyandottes 

Buff  Wyandottes 

Silver  Wyandottes 

Columbian  W'yandottes 

Black  \\'yandottes 

Partridge  Wyandottes 

Blue  Wyandottes 

Spangled  Wyandottes 

Black  Java 

Mottled  Java 

Doniiniques 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Rhode  Island  \\'hites 

Buckeyes 

English  and  Asiatic. 

Then  there  were  these  English  and 
Asiatic  breeds  shown: 

Buff  Orpingtons 

Black  Orpingtons  ' 

White  Orpingtons 

Red  Orpingtons 

Blue  Orpingtons 

Red  Caps 

Silver  Gray  Dorkings 
Red  Sussex 
Speckled  Sussex 
Brown  Sussex 
Light  Sussex 
Light  Brahmas 
Dark  Brahmas 
Buff  Cochins 
Partridge  Cochins 
White  Cochins 
Black  Cochins 
Black  Langshan 


White  Langshan. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  were  also  various  game 
breeds,  or  others  of  recent  origin,  or 
not  very  commonly  known,  or  those 
that  can  fairly  well  be  put  under  the 
head  miscellaneous.    They  were: 

Dark  Cornish 

White  Cornish 

White  Laced  Red  Cornish 

Black-breasted  Red  Game 

Red  Pyle  Game 

Brown  Red  Game 

Golden  Duckwing  Game 

Silver  Duckwing  Game 

Old  English  Game 

Japanese  Game 

Pit  Game 

White  Houdans 

Mottled  Houdans 

La  Fleche 

Crevecouer 

Salmon  Faverole 

Silkies 

Sultan 

Frizzle 

Missouri  White  Fluff 

Single  Comb  White  Sherwood 

Golden  Sierra 

Boston  Round  Head 

White  Roseorca 

Black  Roseorca 

Roseorca 

Old  English  Pheasant  Fowl 
Java  Jungle 

Japanese  Longtail  Onaga 
Japanese  Longtail  Sakura 
Bantams. 

How  many  more  breeds  there  are  on 
record,  which  did  not  appear  at  the 
Exposition  Poultry  Show,  cannot  be 
said  and  perhaps  some  were  shown, 
but  this  list  missed.  It  does  appear, 
however,  that  whenever  there  is  a 
breed  of  fowl  particularly  liked  a  breed 
of  bantams  to  match  it  soon  is  de- 
veloped. For  instance,  there  was 
shown  the  following  breeds  of  ban- 
tams: 

Black-breasted  Red  Game 

Brown  Red  Game 

Golden  Duckwing  Game 

Silver  Duckwing  Game 

Birchen  Game 

Red  Pyle  Game 

Golden  Seabright 

Silver  Seabright 

Rose  Comb  White 

Dark  Cornish 

Rose  Comb  Black 

White  Booted 

Light  Brahma 

Dark  Brahma 

Buff  Cochin 

Partridge  Cochin 

White  Cochin 

Black  Rose  Comb 

Black  Cochin 

Black  Tailed  Japanese 

Bearded  White  Polish 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburg 

Old  English  Spangled 

Single  Comb  White  I-eghorn. 

And  how  many  more  there  will  be 
in  time  none  can  tell. 

Ducks  and  Geese. 

Ducks  are  far  behind  in  breeds,  bui 
they  can  put  up  quite  a  formidable 
list  even  at  that.    For  instance: 

White  Pekin 

White  Alesbury 

Colored  Rouen 

Cayugas 

Grey  Call 

White  Call 

Black  Eas  India 

Colored  Muscovy 

White  Muscovy 

Blue  Muscovy 

Blue  Swedish 

Buff  Ducks. 

Crested  White 

White  Crested  White 

Fawn  and  White  Runner 

White  Runner 

Penciled  Runner 

Ancona 

Buff  Orpington 


THIS  STENCIL 5^ 


On  a  Bundle  of  GALVANIZED  SHEETS  SlqnHies:' 

A  strong,  pliable  sheet  with  a  perfect,  uniform  coating. 
A  sheet  that  has  a  proper  amalgamation  between  coating 
and  base  sheet  of  Keystone  Copper  Steel—  thereby  in- 
suring long  life,  efficient  service  and  protection. 

Demand  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  Oalvanlied  Sheets  for  your 
C  ulverts.  Silo.*.  Tanks.  KooflnK.  and  wheet  metal  work—  nist-repellent  and 
dural.le.  I^iok  for  the  Kt-.v^tone.  Send  for  "BBttor  Kuildiniw"  l>ooklet 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Pittsburgh,  Pa... 


PITTSBURGH 


180  to  240  Eggi 


BABY  CHICKS 


each  from 
utir  i^reat 

flock    of    trap-nettt    henM.  From 

flieiie  big  layers  we  iflve  you  our  910  per  100;  $0' 

Trap-nests  always  in  operation.     Our  chickg  cost  no  raore  than  cheap 

plenty  of  real  mouey. 

Over  30  Yearn  Breeding  S.  C.  A^Tilte  LeKhorna.  Write  for  Our  Booklet, 


to  ftOO  per  1,000 

took  and  will  make  you 


A.  p.  WARD  &  SON 


Box  200,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


Blue  Orpington 

In  spite  of  their  names,  the  last 
three  are  ducks,  not  chickens.  Mus- 
covy ducks  do  not  quack.  Call  ducks 
are  used  by  hunters  to  attract  wild 
fowl. 

Then  there  were  wild  breeds  shown 
also,  which  can  be  left  out. 

Geese  could  not  make  quite  as  good 
a  showing  as  ducks  in  the  way  of 
varieties.    There  were: 

Toulouse 

Embden 

African  Mammoth  Buff 
Brown  Chinese,  and 
Yellow  Chinese  geese. 

Turkeys. 

Turkeys    did   a   little  better  than 
geese,  as  there  were  these  breeds: 
Mammouth  Bronze 
Narragansett 
White  Holland 
Black 

Bourbon  Red 
Slate,  and 
Buff  Turkeys. 

Besides  these  classes,  there  were 
several  varieties  of  pheasants  and  two 
kinds  of  Guinea  fowls.  White  African 
and  Pearl  guineas. 

Pigeons. 

Somewhat  resembling  chickens  in 
the  difference  in  types,  are  pigeon  var- 
ieties. At  the  show  were  1,429  indi- 
vidual entries  and  in  addition  192  in 
pens.  Like  chickens  they  can  be  di- 
vided into  utility  and  fancy  breeds,  the 
one  for  squabs  for  table  use,  the  other 
kept  on  account  of  color,  form  or  hab- 
its. Surprising  is  the  great  list  of 
varieties  now  being  kept  for  squab 
raising:  Runts,  Maltese,  Carneaux, 
White  Kings,  Homers,  and  half  a 
dozen  more,  the  runts  weighing  3^2 
pounds  or  so,  in  spite  of  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  their  name  when  not  ao- 
plied  to  pigeons.  However,  in  var- 
ieties, fancy  breeds  far  outnumber  util- 
ity breeds. 

Capons. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  breeds  at 
the  show  was  the  display  of  capons, 
cockerels  that  had  been  unsexed.  The 
leading  exhibitor  of  these  was  Geo. 
Beuoy  of  Kansas,  who  also  gave  dem- 
onstrations of  the  method  used  in 
making  capons.  The  operation  ap- 
pears simple  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  painful  to  the  bird.  There  is  evi- 
dently as  much  reason  for  altering  a 
cockerel  as  there  is  for  doing  so  to 
a  bull  calf  and  doubtless  the  practice 
will  develop  considerably  on  the  Coast, 
as  there  are  more  than  a  few  reasons 
for  it.  However,  it  adds  nothing  to 
their  beauty,  as  they  grow  to  be  ugly, 
unattractive  looking  fowls. 


Good  show  fowls  are  not  always 
the  result  of  careful  breeding.  A 
certain  poultryman  living  out  of  one 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  towns  some 
distance  traveled  along  a  different 
road  than  usual  one  day,  and  saw  in 
a  farmyard  a  very  attractive  white 
Leghorn  pullet,  so  stopped  and  asked 
the  farmer's  wife  if  she  would  sell 
it.  She  was  willing,  charged  only  half 
a  dollar,  and  that  pullet  in  the  fall  a 
year  ago  won  first  in  the  poultry 
show  held  by  the  county  poultry  as- 
sociation. 


Look 
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X-Ray  Incubators 

Hinged  Glass  Top  permits  you 
to  see  the  hatch,  read  the  thennom- 
eter  and  examine  the  hatchine 
ch.'iraber  without  openiti?  machine. 
Fill  Lamp  Once  and  You're  Through 
Put  one  callon  of  oil  in  the  X-Ray  tank, 
litfht  the  laxnpandX-lUy  does  the  work.  One 
gallon  of  oil— one  fillinsr  — for  entire  hatch. 
X-Ray  aatomatic  trip  keeps  heat  at  croper 
temperature.  Send  totfrre  book  tio,  66  on 
X-Ray  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Ezpren 
prepaid  to  practically  all  points. 
I-MT  lacgilllll  CO  .  D«i  Miiam.  Ian.  Address 
•  •tir.HacirnltriFtna.  tSfLM  Isnarlsa.tratM, 
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Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work  i 


Most  u.seful  farm  on*  a  Hsndf 

gines.  Built torun with- 
out troubleand  do  thinffS 
noother  i-nvrines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.  Ve-y  light 
weighC  easy 
move  from  job 
to  job.  4H.  P. 
weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
4to20H.  F.  10-year  Guar- 
antee.  Not  a  chup  engine. 

but  cheap  in  the 
lonjr  run.  40-paKe 
Engine  Book  free. 
cosaitM  Horoi  womis 

aaONorth  2tst  S(r*«t 
NaftraskA 


Cushman  engines  are  distributed 
from  Pacific  Coast  points,  making 
quick  shipments  possible. 

REDWOOD  TANKS 

Made  from  clsar  dry  red- 
wood, stock  tanks  and  Bilo4 
Lumber  direct  from  the 
forest.  A  t.ink  4x3  ft..  $7; 
,1x3  ft.  »S;  Cx3  ft.  $10;  8x3 
ft..  $13.75.  All  other  sUes 
in  stock  and  equally  cheap. 
Sprinkling  t.inks.  wine  tank-- 
I  sell  direct  to  the  consiunci. 
Yon  will  save  not  le<B  than  10  i>cr  cent  by  tradloj 
with  MIC.  .'^.'>  yea.n  in  tiii*  business.  R,  F. 
'MIlHun.     Phone  20S7.  Stockton,  Cal. 

COMvEV  SAYS! 

Don't  Worry — Lots  of  eggs  are  sure  If 
the  hen*  are  happy  and  sinffing.  Conkey's  PofUtry 
Tonic  keeps  them  ttronif  and  rigorous.  Just  good 
medicines.    .Vt  vour  dealers  or  write  Conkey  Co  . 

Clevtlaiid.  O 


When  writing  to 
advertisers  who 
use    this  magazine 


PLEASE 


mention  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  In 
ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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Marketing  Fowls 

Egg  Production  Main  Feature  of  Poultry  Business 


1.  In  shipving  pouUry  from  here  to 
San  Francisco,  a  dista)ice  of  about  200 
miles,  which  is  the  most  satisfactory, 
.shipping  alive  or  dressed* 

2.  What  should  he  the  difference  in 
price  bettccen  live  and  dressed  poultry? 

3.  Is  live  poultry  shipped  by  express 
or  freightf 

4.  Is  dressed  poultry  shipped  by  ex- 
press, fast  freight  or  parcel  post? 

5.  What  breeds  are  best  suited  to 
make  broilers,  fryers  and  roasters,  re- 
spectively T 

6.  How  many  pounds  should  chick- 
ens weigh  to  make  broilers,  fryers  or 
roasters? 

7.  What  months  of  the  year  are 
broilers  most  in  demand?  Fryers? 
Roasters? 

8.  Would  it  be  well  to  get  a  large 
Clumber  of  chicks  at  one  time  to  sell  as 
broilers  when  they  are  small,  fryers 
ti:hcn  larger,  or  roasters  when  too  large 
for, either  broilers  or  fryers?  Or  tvould 
it  be  better  to  get  say  200  chicks  at  a 
time  and  have  them  tivo  weeks  or  so 
apart  in  age  and  sell  broilers  during  the 
whole  season? 

9.  Where  may  one  get  standard 
crates  for  shipping  live  poultry?  Also 
standard  crates  for  dressed  poultry? 
In  shipping  by  parcel  post,  tvhat  is 
the  limit  of  size  and  weight  and  arc 
there  special  containers? 

10.  What  size  turkey  is  most  in  de- 
mand, and  what  time  of  year  do  they 
bring  the  best  prices? 

11.  Is  it  reasonably  satisfactory 
ilcaling  with  commission  men,  or 
should  one  begin  to  work  up  a  trade 
with  hotels? 

12.  In  shipping  poultry  dressed  is  it 
ever  allotced  to  scald  the  fowl  and  pick, 
or  must  they  be  "stuck"  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  and  picked  dry  while  warm? 

13.  What  is  the  best  month  of  the 
year  to  buy  barley  and  other  grains, 
and  tchcre  should  one  go  to  buy  feed 
in  quantities? 

14.  Where  can  a  person  get  the  best 
poultry  quotations? — MRS.  S.  K. 

POULTRY  should  be  shipped  alive 
to  San  Francisco  markets.  If  it 
were  killed  and  dressed  it  can  easily 
be  imagined  what  the  meat  would  be 
like  when  shipped  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  most  of  the  year  for  that 
matter,  unless  refrigeration  and  a  lot 
of  other  details  were  attended  to. 
The  regular  standard  method  of 
shipping  fowls  is  alive  in  crates. 
Some  are  imported  dressed  in  re- 
frigerator cars  from  across  the  Rock- 
ies, but  even  most  of  the  Eastern 
hens  are  imported  alive.  This  will 
answer  your  second  question,  also. 

An  exception  is  in  turkeys.  Since 
these  are  shipped  mostly  in  late  fall 
and  winter  when  the  weather  is  cool, 
tliey  are  largely  shipped  dressed. 
Poultry  is  shinned  bv  express. 
The  heavier  breeds  are  very  natur- 
ally best  suited  for  making  broilers, 
fr'-ers  and  roasters.  Which  of  the 
heavy  breeds  should  be  selected  is 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  choice. 
You  are,  however,  "etting  at  the 
whole  subject  from  the  wrong  angle. 
Most  of  the  locally  produced  poultry 
is  raised  for  eggs,  not  for  meat  pro- 
duction. The  selection  is  made,  not 
because  fowls  will  make  good  fryers, 
etc.,  but  because  they  will  lay  the 
most  eggs,  or  eggs  of  the  highest 
price  and  for  such  reasons.  After 
that  the  sensible  thing  is  to  ship  off 
the  cockerels  or  old  hens  whenever 
they  can  be  turned  ofif.  It  is  generally 
considered  best  to  do  this  as  soon  as 
possible,  whatever  the  market  is  like, 
rather  than  to  kce"  them  and  feed 
them,  waiting  for  the  market  to  im- 
prove. 

Possibly  with  just  a  farm  flock,  say 
one  of  the  hcavv  breeds,  it  would 
pay  to  hatch  chickens  at  a  time  that 
would  make  them  come  right  for  the 
market,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Spring 
is  the  time  when  eggs  are  best  for 


hatching  and  when  the  chickens  will 
hatch  most  vigorously  and  grow  best, 
and  then  the  cockerels  will  have  to 
be  marketed  when  they  are  ready. 
Hatching  at  other  times  would  be 
more  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
pullets  lay  when  prices  were  best 
rather  than  to  have  the  cockerels 
ready  for  the  market  at  any  certain 
time.  This  will  be  your  answer  for 
the  eighth  question.  There  are  some 
poultrymen  who  are  said  to  hatch 
chickens  about  September  and  Oc- 
tober especially  for  market  fowls,  but 
we  consider  this  rather  unusual,  rela- 
tively unimportant  and  more  of  a  side 
line  than  anything. 

Broilers  weigh  from  about  a  pound 
to  a  pound  and  a-half;  fryers  about 
two  to  two  and  a  quarter  pounds; 
roasters  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
pounds. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  commands 
highest  prices  in  winter,  say  January 
and  February,  and  is  lowest  when 
poultry  raisers  have  brought  their 
hatches  along  far  enough  to  dump 
their  cockerels  on  the  market,  in 
other  words  from  spring  on  through 
the  summer. 

Standard  crates  for  shipping  live 
poultry  can  be  secured  from  the 
commission  houses.  Anything  that 
will  hold  the  fowls  properly  will  do 
for  dressed  poultry.  As  far  as  par- 
cel post  is  concerned,  this  is  not 
used  commercial".  In  shipping  a 
fowl  to  a  friend  pack  it  to  suit  your- 
self. The  postmaster  will  give  you 
printed  rules  for  limits  of  weight  and 
size. 

The  best  turkev  is  a  young  turkey 
gobbler  weighing  about  fourteen  to 
seventeen  pounds.  They  sell  best  in 
the  holiday  season  or  say  from  a  lit- 
tle before  Thanksgiving  to  January, 
thoun^h  occasionally  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing market  goes  to  pieces. 

The  commission  houses  offer  the 
only  regular  method  of  marketing 
poultry.  Direct  selling  is  fine  only  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  know  nothing 
about  it.  In  rare  cases  an  individual 
mif'ht  develop  a  direct  trade,  but 
usually  he  cannot  and  runs  a  fii.e 
cl.ance  of  not  q-etting  his  money  from 
the  customer.  Well  established, 
reputable  commission  houses  know 
their  customers,  have  the  trade,  and 
will  normally  give  satisfaction.  Most 
of  the  kicking  against  them  is  done 
on  general  principles,  in  the  same 
way  that  people  think  of  the  glorious 
success  (that  does  not  develop)  in  di- 
rect marketing. 

Poultry  for  market  should  never  be 
scalded.  It  should  be  "stuck"  and 
picked  dry  while  warm.  Better  hang 
it  up  while  picking  than  hold  it  on 
the  lap.  Keep  fowls  without  food  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  killing  to 
have  the  finest  meat. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  buy 
grain  is  during  or  just  after  harvest 
as  a  general  thing.  The  only  place 
that  a  person  can  go  to  buy  feed  in 
quantities  is  to  his  local  grain  dealer, 
unless  he  is  in  a  grain  country  and 
can  buy  directly  from  some  farmer. 
.\  group  of  poultry  raisers  could  form 
a  co-operative  organization  and  buy 
poultry  supplies  direct,  the  same  way 
as  dealers  do,  but  it  will  not  pay  a 
single  individual  to  try  to  do  so. 

The  correct  idea  if  a  person  is 
thinking  of  going  into  poultry  raising 
as  a  business  seems  to  be  to  go  into 
it  for  egg  production.  Plan  for  eggs 
and  think  eggs  and  consider  the  mar- 
ket fowls  as  a  side  line. 

Daily  papers  are  fairly  reliable  in 
poultry  quotations  and  the  quotations 
are  nearer  up  to  date  than  those  of  a 
weekly  paper.  San  Francisco  egg 
quotations  are  definite  and  accurate 
wherever  they  appear. 

Much  of  the  data  in  the  above  was 
furnished  by  W.  C.  Price  &  Co. 


Prince  Albert 
paves  the  way 

for  men  to  get  a  new  and  cheerful 
understanding  of  how  good  a  pipe  or 
rolled  cigarette  can  be.  If  you  think 
you  can't  smoke  a  pipe  or  a  makin's 
cigarette;  if  you  are  taste-tired,  we  tell 
you  Prince  Albert  will  bring  you  back 
without  any  fiiss  or  feathers  —  quick! 
The  patented  process  fixes  that — and 
cuts  out  bite  and  parch  1 

Nnce  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

has  everything  any  man  ever  yearned 
for  in  a  pipe  or  rolled  cigarette.  Its  flavor 
is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  delightful ;  and  its 
aroma,  coolness  and  non-biting  qualities 
will  certainly  make  you  realize  you  have 
lost  a  lot  of  good  old  smoking  time  I 

Don't  think  about  this  tobacco  question  any 
longer.  Decide  now  you  will  try  Prince 
Albert !  Just  you  see  for  yourself  that  all 
the  good  things  we  say  about  P.  A.  will 
more  than  prove  out  to  your 
tongue  and  taste ! 

Buy  Prince  Albert 
every  where  tobacco  {m 
sold  in  toppy  red  bags, 
Sc;  tidy  red  tins,  10c; 
pound  and  half- pound 
tin    humidors  and 
in   that  classy 
pound  crystal' 
glass  humidor 
with  sponge 
moistener  top 
that  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  such 
fine  trim. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 

Winitoo-SaUn,  N.  C. 


ike  Gasoline 
of  Qualiiy 


Highest  award  at 
San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego  Expo- 
sitions. The  gold 
medal  gas — first  in 
carbureting  quali- 
ties, in  purity,  in 
uniformity. 


Red  Crown 

the  straight 
refinery  gasolinB 

Standard  Oil  Compaiy 

(California) 

San  Francisco 


THERE  ARE  BARGAINS  WORTH  WHILE  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.    YOU    SHOULD    READ    THEM    FOR  PROFIT. 
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The  Spellbinder 

By  Octave  Thanet 


(Continued  from  Last  Issue.) 

SILENTLY  the  two  men  looked 
at  the  Hearing  lights,  while  the 
wagon  creaked  and  swayed  and 
rattled  over  the  road. 

"We  got  to  save  the  lantern  to  go 
home  by,"  Orr  remarked  at  last, 
"else  I'd  light  up;  they  ain't  got  any 
more  lights  in  the  streets.  But  I 
guess  we  can  see." 

The  sole  sparks  of  life  in  the  place 
were  at  the  hotel.  It  had  been 
built  "during  the  boom" — a  large 
rectangle  of  wood,  with  a  cheap 
and  gaudy  piazza,  all  painted  four 
shades  of  green,  which  the  climate 
had  burned  and  blistered  and  bleached 
into  one  sickly  mottled  brown.  Long 
ago  the  stables  of  the  hostelry  had 
been  abandoned,  but  this  night  the 
stable  yard  was  full  of  wagons. 

The  upper  story  of  the  hotel  was 
dark,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower  story;  but  the  kitchen  was 
bright,  and  yellow  light  leaked 
through  every  chink  and  crack  in  the 
office  blinds. 

"Boys  have  turned  out  well,  I 
guess,"  said  Robbins. 

"They  better  turn  out!"  said  Orr. 
No  other  word  was  spoken  by 
either  while  they  unhitched  their 
horses,  led  them  within  the  sheds, 
and  tied  them  among  the  sorry  com- 
pany already  housed.  Robbins  noted 
that  after  Orr  had  laid  the  blanket 
which  had  served  them  for  robe  on 
one  thin  back,  he  flung  his  own  quilt 
over  the  other.  Then  thcv  stumbled 
(for  they  were  unwieldly  with  cold) 
through  the  yard  to  the  hotel. 

The  office  was  full  of  men,  gath- 
ered about  the  stove,  talking  to  each 
other.  The  innkeeper  sat  behind  his 
counter,  affecting  to  busy  himself 
with  a  blotter  ledger.  Originally  he 
had  been  a  stout  man,  but  he  had 
lost  flesh  of  late  years.  He  was 
wrinkled  and  flabby,  and  the  furtive 
eyeshots  that  he  cast  toward  the 
stove  were  anxious  beyond  his  con- 
cealing. Any  one,  however,  could 
perceive  that  matters  of  heavy  im- 
port were  being  discussed.  The 
miserably  clad  men  about  the  stove 
all  looked  sullen.  There  was  none 
of  the  easy-going  badinage  so  habit- 
ual with  westerners.  They  exchanged 
glances  rather  than  words;  what 
words  were  spoken  were  uttered  in 
low  tones. 

"Where  is  he?"  said  Orr,  in  the 
same  undertone  to  a  large  man  in  a 
buffalo  coat.  The  large  man  was  the 
sheriff  of  the  county.  He  jerked  his 
thurnb  over  his  shoulder  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  dining-room. 
"What's  he  like?" 
"Little  feller  with  a  game  leg." 
Orr  frowned.  Robbins  felt  uncom- 
fortable. A  gaunt  rnan  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  circle  added:  "He's 
powerful  slick,  though;  you  can  bet 
your  life.  That  girl  Susy  is  all  won 
over  already;  and  she's  suspecting 
something,  sure's  shooting.  I  guess 
she's  warned  him  there's  something 
in  the  air." 

"Well,  if  there  is,  I  don't  know 
it,"  said  the  sheriff. 

"You  never  will  know  anything 
about  it,  either,"  a  gray-haired  man 
added. 

"That's  right,  Kinney,"  two  or 
three  spoke  at  once.  But  imme- 
diately a  silence  fell  on  them.  Rob- 
bins, who  felt  himself  an  outsider, 
could  see  that  the  others  drew  closer 
together.  Once  or  twice  he  caught 
sinister  murmurs.  He  began  to  wish 
that  he  had  not  come. 

"It  would  be  no  earthly  use  for 
me  to  chip  in  and  try  to  soften 
them,"  he  thought.  "They're  crazy 
with  defeat  and  misery  and  the  fool 
Stuff    the    campaign    orators  have 


crammed  down  their  throats." 

Just  then  the  dining-room  door 
opened,  and  Robbins  was  the  only 
one  of  the  group  to  turn  his  head. 
The  other  men  gazed  at  the  fire,  and 
the   heavy  silence  grew  heavier. 

The  man  who  came  out  of  the 
room  was  young,  slight  of  figure,  and 
he  limped  a  little.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  nothing  of  dejection  in  his 
bearing  or  his  face.  He  was  freckled 
to  a  degree,  smooth-shaven,  and  his 
teeth  were  beautiful.  He  had  fine 
eyes  also,  a  deep  blue,  flashing  like 
steel  as  they  moved  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another.  The  eyes  were  keen, 
alert,  and  determined;  but  being  set 
rather  wide  apart  under  his  light 
brows,  they  gave  the  face  a  candid, 
almost  artless,  look,  and  when  he 
smiled  the  deep  dimple  in  his  cheek 
made  it  as  merry  as  a  child's. 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  said 
he  cheerfully.  No  one  responded. 
Robbins  made  a  gurgle  in  his  throat, 
which  the  newcomer  generously  ac- 
cepted for  salutation,  promptly  ap- 
proaching the  fire  at  Robbins'  el- 
bow. 

"Cold  weather,"  said  he.  Two  or 
three  of  the  company  lifted  their 
heads  and  eyed  the  speaker.  Rob- 
bins wondered  were  they  as  keenly 
conscious  as  he  of  the  young  fel- 
low's trimly  fitted  clothes,  what  good 
quality  that  rough  piaided  brown 
stuff  was,  how  dainty  was  his 
linen.  He  looked  at  the  home  peo- 
ple's ragged  coats,  he  thought  of  the 
noverty  that  he  knew,  and  the  re- 
flection of  a  sneer  was  on  his  own 
lips,  and,  somehow,  a  lump  in  his 
throat. 

"Too  cold  weather  for  folks  to 
travel  unless  they're  wanted  bad!" 
said  the  gray-haired  man  on  the  edge 
of  the  company.  There  was  a  thrill 
of  some  strong  feeling  in  his  deep 
Toice. 

"It  does  seem  that  way,"  agreed 
the  young  man  with  undiminished 
vivacity.  "I  am  glad  to  get  to  a 
shelter.  By  the  way,  I  hear  this  is 
a  dry  town.  Will  some  of  you  gen- 
tlemen have  something  with  me?" 
He  had  pulled  out  a  flask  and  was 
flashing  his  brilliant  smile  at  Rob- 
bins. 

"No,  thank  you,  I  don't  drink," 
said  Robbins;  but  he  felt  his  throat 
itching  at  the  sight. 

"We'll  drink  your  licker  after 
we've  finished  our  business  with  you," 
the  gray  man  struck  in.  He  was  old 
Captain  Sparks,  who  had  been  very 
bitter  since  his  eldest  son  went  crazy 
with  overwork  and  sunstroke  and 
killed  himself.  The  other  men 
laughed.  They  looked  at  each  other; 
they  looked  with  goading  hate  in 
their  dull  eyes  at  the  stranger;  and 
they  laughed. 

"Here,  Johnny,"  said  the  young 
man,  taking  no  notice,  "run  up  to 
twenty-five  and  fetch  me  the  bag 
there,  the  black  one.  If  we  are  to 
drink  to  our  business,  I  want  you  all 
to  join.  You  are  all  interested,  I 
take  it?  And  get  some  glasses  while 
you  are  about  it." 

The  boy  whom  he  addressed,  the 
landlord's  son,  a  lad  of  twelve,  had 
been  busy  staring  at  the  stranger 
ever  since  he  entered  the  room.  He 
ran  away,  but  as  he  ran  could  not 
restrain  himself  from  flinging  one  or 
two  glances  back  over  his  shoulder. 

"Don't  you  smoke,  either?"  said  the 
stranger  to  Robbins,  his  hand  to  his 
breast  pocket. 

"Only  a  pipe,"  answered  Robbins. 
He  wished  that  he  didn't  feel  an  ab- 
surd, morbid  sympathy  for  the  poor 
fool's  pluck  sneaking  into  his  con- 
sciousness. 

"What  are  we  waiting  for?"  The 
captain  whispered  it  to  a  mild-eyed  / 
short-bearded  man  next  him;  but  the  * 
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captain's  whisper  carried  far.  "Aw, 
give  him  rope!"  suggested  the  mild- 
eyed  man;  "maybe  he  ain't  so  sandy's 
he  seems." 

Not  seeming  to  recognize  any  chill 
in  his  reception,  the  young  stranger 
approached  the  stove.  No  one  moved 
to  admit  him  to  the  inner  circle; 
this,  also,  he  did  not  seem  to  ob- 
serve. "This  whole  country  looks  as 
if  you  had  been  having  hard  times." 
he  continued.  His  voice  had  full, 
rich,  magnetic  notes,  but  his  un- 
familiar intonations  jarred  on  his 
hearers;  they  knew  them  to  belong 
to  the  east,  and  they  hated  the  east. 
"It's  pretty  sad  to  ride  through 
miles  and  miles  of  farming  country 
and  see  the  burned  fence  posts  that 
caught  fire  from  the  cinders,  just 
lying  where  they  fell,  and  the  smoke 
not  coming  out  of  one  farm-house 
chimney  in  six.  It  looks  as  if  the 
farmers  out  this  way  had  simply 
given  up  the  fight." 

"You've  hit  it,"  said  the  mild-eyed 
man;  "they  have.  Some  of  them  have 
moved  away  and  some  of  them  have 
killed  themselves  after  they've  lost 
their  stock  on  chattel  mortgages  and 
lost  their  land  to  the  improvement 
company.  There  ought  to  be  lots  of 
ghosts  on  those  abandoned  farms  and 
in  those  houses  where  the  fences  are 
down.  This  country  is  full  of  ghosts. 
We  ain't  much  better  than  ghosts 
ourselves." 

"It  was  the  three  dry  years,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"That  and  the  mortgage  sharks 
and  the  Shylocks  from  the  East,"  old 
Captain  Sparks  interrupted  in  a 
venomous  tone;  "what  pickings  the 
drought  left  they  got." 

"Pretty  tough!"  said  the  stranger, 
declining  the  combat  again.  "There's 
one  man  I  want  to  meet  here;  his 
name  is  Russell— Doctor  Russell." 

The  mild-eyed  man  explained  that 
his  name  was  Russell;  the  other  men 
looked  puzzled  and  suspicious. 
"What's  his  little  game?"  whispered 
the  captain.  "It  won't  go,  whatever 
it  is,"  said  the  man  next  him.  Rob- 
bins  heard  question  and  answer  dis- 
tinctly; but  the  young  fellow  near 
him  did  not  wince.  "Ar^  you  the 
one  that  wrote  to  Fairport,  Doctor 
Russell?    I  guess  you  must  be. 

"Yes,  I  wrote  to  Fairport,"  said 
Russell. 

"Well,  I  hope  you  liked  the  barrel 
we  sent,  and  the  boxes.  They  were 
eroing  to  send  them  to  another  place, 
but  your  letter  decided  us.  That's  my 
church,  you  know,  which  sent  them. 
And,  for  that  matter,  it  was  your  let- 
ter first  turned  my  father's  attention 
to  investing  in  your  part  of  the 
country.  Oh,  tell  me,  where  did  that 
tea  go?  My  mother  would  send  her 
best  London  mixture — " 

"Was  it  your  mother?"  Robbins 
spoke.  With  a  red  face  and  a  flash 
of  his  eye  at  the  sullen  group  about 
him,  he  withdrew  his  chair,  making  a 
clear  passage  to  the  stove.  "I'd  like 
to  thank  her,  then,  and  her  son  for 
her;  that  tea  and  that  quince  jam — 
whose  was  the  quince  jam?" 

"I  rather  think  my  mother  put  that 
in,  too." 

"Well,  it  almost  cured  my  wife;  it 
was  better  than  medicine,  that  and 
the  tea,  for,  not  to  mention  that  wc 
couldn't  get  any  medicine,  it  put 
heart  into  her  as  medicine  couldn't.  I 
wonder  was  it  your  mother,  or  who 
was  it  put  in  that  volume  of  college 
songs?  I  got  that.  You  wouldn't 
think  it,  but  I'm  a  university  man — 
Harvard — " 

The  young  fellow  caught  his  hand 
and  gripped  it  hard.  "Harvard?  So 
am  I — Martin  Wallace,  '92." 

"My  name  is  George  Robbins,  and 
I'm  a  good  deal  farther  back;  and,  as 
you  can  see,  I'm  down  on  my  luck. 
But  there's  no  need  going  into  my 
hard-luck  story;  it's  like  a  lot  of  our 
stories  here.  You  see  where  we  are 
— hardly  shoes  to  our  feet;  not  be- 
cause we  have  been  shiftless  or  idle, 
or  have  wronged  anybody;  yet  the 
cutthroats  and   thieves   in   the  peni- 


tentiary have  had  better  fare  and 
suffered  less  with  cold  and  hunger 
than  we  have.  And  it's  not  that  we 
are  fools,  either;  we're  not  unedu- 
cated. There  are  at  least  three  other 
college  men  in  our  comm.unity; 
there's  Doc  Russell — " 

"I  am,"  drawled  Russell;  "much 
good  it's  done  me;  but  I  won  honors 
at  the  University  of  Iowa." 

"I  didn't  win  any  honors,  but  I 
went  to  the  State  university — was 
graduated  there  before  I  went  to 
Harvard.  But — you  aren't  Teddy 
Russell — Teddy  Russell  of  the  Glee 
Club  and  the  football  eleven?" 

"Yes,  I  am  Teddy  Russell." 

"E.  D.  Russell,  of  course;  why 
didn't  I  guess?  You  were  there  two 
years  before  me,  but  I  daresay  they 
are  talking  of  you  still;  and  the  way 
you  won  a  touchdown  with  a  broken 
rib  on  you,  and  the  time  all  the  rest 
of  the  Glee  Club  missed  the  train  at 
Fairport,  going  to  Lone  Tree,  and 
you  went  on  with  the  banjos  and 
were  the  whole  thing  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour;  Well,  I'm  glad 
to  meet  you.  Doctor.  Let  us  have  a 
good  song  or  two  together  after 
business." 

Russell  unconsciously  felt  for  the 
cravat  which  was  not  round  his  soiled 
and  frayed  collar;  he  buttoned  his 
wreck  of  a  frock  coat.  "Yes,  we 
will,"  he  began,  but  his  voice  stuck 
in  his  throat  as  the  captain's  rough 
grasp  gripped  his  arm. 

"I  guess  not,"  said  the  captain; 
"business  first,  young  feller!" 

Russell  shook  off  the  hand,  mut- 
tering something  too  low  for  Rob- 
bins' ear;  but  Robbins  sidled  nearer 
to  him,  so  near  that  he  was  able  to 
exchange  a  single  glance  and  to  see 
Russell's  lips  form  the  words  "Watch 
Orr!"   They  understood  each  other. 

"Weren't  you  from  Ann  Arbor 
yourself.  Captain?"  said  Robbins. 
grabbing  at  any  straw  of  peace. 

"I've  been  too  poor  ever  since  the 
war  to  remember  whether  I  ever  had 
a  college  education  or  not,"  retorted 
the  captain  with  a  sneer.  "I  belong 
to  the  people  now;  their  cause  is  my 
cause.  Where  do  you  belong?  We've 
tended  .your  folks  when  you  were 
sick,  and  helped  you  lay  by  your 
crops,  and  driven  the  mortgage 
sharks  off  your  stuff.  Say,  what  are 
you  doing  now?  Are  you  monkey- 
ing around  to  turn  traitor  or  coward, 
or  what's  the  matter?" 

"We're  all  right,  Captain,"  an- 
swered Russell,  the  Western  burr  on 
his  tongue  as  soft  and  leisurely  as 
ever,  and  no  hint  of  excitement  in  his 
manner;  but  I  see  no  harm  in  let- 
ting Mr.  Wallace  answer  our  ques-. 
tions  before  we  fly  off  the  handle." 
So  saying,  before  the  captain  realized 
his  purpose  he  edged  through  the 
crowd  to  Wallace's  side.  Robbins 
followed  him;  and  the  eyes  of  all  the 
others  turned  to  the  three  menacing 
and  eager. 

"All  I  ask  is  to  answer  questions 
and  to  make  my  proposition  to  you," 
said  Wallace,  his  fearless  young  eyes 
running  round  the  circle.  "If  you 
don't  like  it  you  can  refuse  and  send 
me  home — to  make  other  arrange- 
ments." 

"No,  we  ain't  going  to  send  you 
home,"  said  Orr.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  spoken.  Wallace 
flashed  a  keen  glance  at  him  and 
spoke  his  next  words  directly  to  him. 
"But  I'm  sure  you  won't  want  to  do 
it.  You  see,  I'm  your  last  chance  and 
you  have  to  examine  it!" 

They  had  not  expected  such  an 
answer.  A  little  vibration  ran  like  a 
wave  over  the  gaunt,  ferociously  at- 
tentive faces.  Wallace's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Orr's  face,  which  did  not 
change.  Orr's  hand  was  in  the  breast 
of  his  ragged  waistcoat. 

"You  people  have  certainly  had  the 
devil's  own  time  and  through  no  fault 
of  yours,  unless  it's  a  fault  that  you 
aren't  quitters!" 

"That's  right,"  said  Robbins.  Orr's 
eyes  narrowed  a  little.    Wallace  con- 


tinued, not  taking  his  own  eyes  off 
the  farmer's: 

"This  country  is  all  right  when 
there's  a  good  year,  but  the  good 
years  come  so  seldom!  What  you 
fellows  need  down  here  is  not  free 
silver,  but  free  water.  With  plenty 
of  water  you  can  raise  big  crops;  and 
down  in  the  valley  there  is  not  the 
danger,  if  we  dig  ditches,  of  the  river 
running  dry.  We  can  get — " 

"And  who'll  pay  for  irrigation"  a 
voice  demanded.  Wallace  did  not 
shift  his  gaze  to  the  speaker;  he 
talked  to  Orr  as  if  Orr  were  the  only 
man  in  the  room:  "We  expect  to  fur- 
nish the  money." 

"And  what  will  happen  till  the 
ditches  are  digged?" 

"There's  alfalfa  to  be  raised  on  all 
these  abandoned  fields." 

"And  what's  to  become  of  us?" 
said  Orr.  "I  can  see  where  you  folks 
can  git  a  holt  and  come  out  even; 
but  what's  going  to  become  of  us? 
Are  we  to  move  off  the  earth  and 
let  you  stay  here?" 

Every  one  listened  for  Wallace's 
answer.  Even  the  boy  in  the  door- 
way, returning  with  Wallace's  bag, 
stood  half  scared  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  not  darine  to  go  forward. 

"Why  not  stay  and  take  pot  luck 
with  us?"  said  Wallace,  coolly.  "We 
bought  the  mortgages  cheap,  and 
we'll  sell  them  cheap.  We'll  sell 
water  rights  cheap  also.  And  you 
will  make  better  colonists  than  any 
we  could  import — cheaner,  too.  It's 
for  our  interests  as  well  as  yours  to 
make  a  deal  with  you  and  to  make 
one  that  will  be  satisfactory.  Isn't 
it?" 

Orr's  hand  dropped  to  his  side,  he 
shuffled  his  feet,  his  eyes  turned 
from  Wallace  to  seek  the  captain.  "I 
hadn't  figured  it  out  you  was  going 
to  make  any  such  proposition,"  said 
the^aptain. 

Perhaps  you  thought  we  intended 
to  chuck  you  all  out  in  the  cold  and 
hog  everything.  We  are  neither  such 
pigs  nor  such  fools.  You  fellows 
can  help  us  more  than  anybody  else. 
Here  is  Johnny.  Now,  let's  come  to 
business;  but  first,  Johnny,  get  some 
glasses.  We'll  all  drink  to  the  new 
deal." 

And  afterwards  thev  told  with 
chuckles  how  even  the  captain,  who 
was  an  original  Prohibitionist  before 
he  became  a  Populist,  touched  his 
lips  to  the  glass  that  was  passed  over 
the  big  map. 

"All  you  folks  here  need  is  hope," 
said  the  cheerful  young  lowan;  "you 
have  plenty  of  pluck  and  plenty  of 
sense  and  oodles  of  experience;  and 
we  stand  ready  to  put  in  the  capital. 
Now,  what  do  you  say;  does  it  go?" 

After  an  hour  of  talk  over  the 
maps,  he  repeated  the  question,  and 
the  captain  himself  led  the  chorus, 
"  It  goes.    We'll  all  stand  by  you!" 

The  blizzard  had  not  come,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  when  George  Rob- 
bins and  Wesley  Orr  drove  home 
from  town.  A  basket  was  carefully 
held  on  Orr's  knees.  Robbins  was 
caroling  the  chorus  to  "Johnny  Har- 
vard" and  wishing  a  health  to  him 
and  his  true  love  at  the  top  of  a 
hoarse  and  husky  voice.  Orr  looked 
solemnly  ahead  into  the  little  waver- 
ing disk  of  radiance  that  their  lan- 
tern cast.  Once  he  shivered  violent- 
ly, but  he  was  not  cold.  Suddenly  he 
spoke.  There  was  a  quiver  in  his 
face  and  his  voice,  but  all  he  said 
was,  "Say,  he  was  dead  right.  We 
was  so  desperate  we  was  crazy. 
Hope,  that  was  what  we  needed,  and 
he  give  it  to  us;  but  how  some  fellers 
would  have  messed  that  job,  getting 
round  to  that  same  proposal  we  all 
wanted  to  huT  him  for!  And — I'm 
glad  he  didn't.  I'm  mighty  glad  we 
didn't  f^it  a  chance  to  do  what  we  set 
out  to  do.  He  was  slick.  Say,  what 
is  it  they  call  them  newspaper  boys? 
Spellbinders?  That's  him — a  first- 
class,  A-number  one  spellbinder." 
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AL.THO  MAHAJO  Brown  Leghorns 
hatched  late,  managed  to  win  4  th 
cockerel  (2  entries),  oth  pullet  (3  en- 
tries) 4th  pen  (one  entry)  at  Panama 
Pacific  Poultry  Show;  160  birds  from 
six  States  competing.  Incubator  chicks 
from  range  Hock  (pullet  bred),  $20  per 
hundred;  matching  eggs,  JIO  Per  hun- 
dred, $2  per  setting  of  15;  cockerels 
and  pullets  from  J5  each  and  "PW^rd 
hatching  eggs  from  ^irds  mated  for 
exhibition  type,  $d  per  setting.  Please 
specify  whether  cockerel  or  pullet  mat- 
ings  are  wanted.  Mahnlo  Farn.,  P.  O. 
Hox  5J)7.  Sacramento,  Cal.  "  e  u  pi<iy 
fair."  You  can  have  our  catalogue. 
AT  FIVK  California  shows  1  won  112 
firsts,  55  seconds,  four  times  best  bird 
in  shows  and  many  other  specials  UUl- 
itv  and  show  stocks,  eggs  and  cnicKS 
Of  bla?k,  buff  and  white  Orpingtons 
rose  and  s.  c.  Reds,  white  and  blue 
LeKhorns,  silver  Campines,  Anconas, 
salmon  Faveroles,  Polish  and  Cormsh 
games.     Free   mating    lists.  Holmau 

Poultry  Farm.  Stockton,  Cal.  

MODEL  Poultry  Farm— White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  tor 
hatching  eggs,  baby  chi.K  and  ten- 
weeks-old  pullets  for  delivery  after 
Jan  1  1916.  P''ees  on  application. 
Twelve  years  of  breeding  have  made 
Jur  Leghorns  the  desired  heavy  winter 
layers      VV.  C.   Smith.  Prop.,  Corning, 

Cal.  

PETALUMA  Hatchery  --  Established 
1902  Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to 
points  reached  in  three  days;  six  va- 
Heties.  There  are  fifteen  ^''^sejuitch. 
eries  here,  but  only  one  fetaluma 
Hatchery."  We  challenge  the  hen. 
Send   for  free  circular.     L..  W.  ClarK, 

Petalnma.  Cal.  

rn\Rl>BS'  WHITE  rocks— Place  your 
order  now;  day-old  chicks  20c  each; 
eggs  tor  hatching,  $2  to  $10  per  set- 
{ing;  cockerels  from  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  prize  winners,  ii  Jo  and  $10, 
guaranteed.     D.  Charles.  Zl-Jt,  San  An- 

tonia  ave..  Alamf  Jn,  Cal.  

BAUY  CHICKS— From  our  own  flock 
of  thoroughbred  S.  C.  W^hite  Leg- 
horns of  heavy  laying  strain,  raised  on 
free  range;  capacity  10,000.  If  >  o u 
want  strong  and  vigorous  chicks  for 
1916,    order    now..      Standard  Poultry 

Ynriiw,  Verano.  Cnl.  .  

BVRKED  PbVMOlTH  ROCKS  — Fine 
"large  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale, 
ut  lily  or  exhibition.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
in^  and  choice  breeding  stock  for  sale 
at^afl  times.    G.  E.  Tobln.  St.  Helena. 

cal.  ^  

BUFF  OKPINC.TOXS;  5  awards.  Expo- 
sition Utility  class  eggs.  $2,  $3, 
cocke?eis  $3  $1;  Barred  Rocks'  eggs, 
$3  Runner  ducks'  eggs.  $1.50  all  pr.^e 
winners.     Glendale  FlemlP"  Ave.,  San 

Jose,  Cal.  ^  .  

S  C.  W.  l.EGHOR>  cockerels,  pairs  and 
'trios'   also   booking  orders  for  da> - 
old  chibks;  all  from  the  highest  utility 
fowl.    Jos.  E.  Blackshaw,  San  Jacinto, 

Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  for  sale— Fall  and  win- 
ler    white   Leghorns,    Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds;  circular  free. 
>VliItc    Plumage    Poultry    Farm  and 

Hatchery.  Exeter,  Cal.  

BliFF  Leghorn,  white  Minorca  chicks, 
ee-'s  and  stock;  quality  guaranteed; 
pric-es     reasonable.      Choice  strained 
honey,  60  pounds  for  $3.50.  Sandrldge 

Hatchery.  Kerman,  Cal.  

C\L.u\\EI,l>'S    white    Muscovy  ducks, 
winners  of  four  cash  prizes,  on  four 
entries,    at    the    Panama  Exposition. 
Catalog  free.    Caldwell  Bros..  Los  An- 

KelcB,  Calif.  

BABV     CHICKS  — These     chicks  are 
hatched  from  our  own  stock  of  8,uou 
White  Leghorn   utility  hens.  George 

Bros.,   Petnluroa.  Calif.  

TR^P-NESTEU    white    and    buff  Leg- 
horns— Great    winners     and  layers. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.    Arthur  R.  Schroe- 
der.  Alta  Mesa,  Mountain  View.  Cal. 
COCKERELS  —  Barred     Rocks,     R-  I. 

Reds,  Lt.  Brahmas,  buff  and  white 
Orpingtons.    Also  chix.     Enoch  Crews, 

Santa  Cru».  

TRY  US  for  first-class  chicks.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  eight  breeds.  Prices 
right.  Stock  and  egsrs  guaranteed. 
The  Hawkeye  Hatchery.  Turloek.  Cal. 
THE  SA.\'I'.\  CRUZ  Pekin  Duck  Farm. 

Santa  Cruz,  is  now  booking  orders 
for  day-old    ducklings    and    eggs  for 

hatching.  , 

B.*BY     CHICKS      (White  Leghorns) 
shipped  on  approval  before  remitting. 
No  weak  ones  charged  tor.  SehellvlUe 

Hatchery.  Route  1,  Sonoma.  Cal.  

BRONZE  turkey  eggs;  book  your  order 
now  for  spring.    X.  D.  McCutchen,  R. 

1,  Woodland,  Calif.  

THE  BUFF  Orpingtons  you  want;  fine 
pullets  and  cockerels;  prices  reason- 
able.-  Ernest  L.  Wilder,  Los  (iatos.  Cal. 
M.VMMOTH  bronze  turkeys  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  M.  M.  Relman,  Pla- 
nada.  Cat. 


OUR  RATE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  advertisements  in  the  Market  Place 
pages  is  only  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion. 

THE  MARKET  PLACE  CLASSIFIED  Ad  Department  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
Offers  subscribers  and  readers  a  low  priced  and  effective  place  to  adver- 
tise. These  advertisements  are  read  because  subscribers  know  they  offer 
bargains.    Your  bargains  should  be  here. 

SEND  PAYMENT  when  you  send  the  advertisement  We  make  no  charge 
accounts  of  this  kind  of  advertising.  Amounts  under  one  dollar  may  be 
sent  in  1  or  2  cent  stamps.  Make  remittance  to  cover  as  many  times  as 
you  want  advertisement  to  run. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  MUST  REACH  US  by  noon  of  23d  of  each  month. 
CHANGES  OF  COPY  must  be  In  our  hands  by  10th  of  month  preceding 
date  of  issue.  Address 

ADVERTISING  DEPT.,  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

HEARST  BLDG.,  SAH  FRANCISCO 


POULTRY— Continued 


ROOFDE.X  Poultry  Ranch  announce- 
ment— Time  to  get  busy  planning  tor 
ne.xt  season's  chicks.  We  are  booking 
orders  now  for  January  and  February 
delivery  and  would  like  to  correspond 
with  you  about  our  stock  and  prices. 
White  Leghorns  that  are  of  good  size 
and  great  layers — the  kind  you  want 
for  business.  Baby  chicks  by  the  hun- 
dred or  thousand  at  prices  that  will  in- 
terest you.  Send  for  circular  about 
them  and  our  Black  Minorcas  and  R.  I. 
Reds.  Roofdeu  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery,  Cnnipbell,  Cnl. 

B.tBY  CHICKS  from  good  stock  and 
hatched  right.  Our  chicks  arrive  in 
first-class  shape  and  grow  quickly. 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Write  for  circular.  Orders 
booked  now  for  delivery  any  time  to 
suit  you.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch. 
Campbell.  Calif.  

.MAKE  BIG  MOEY  with  our  W'hite 
Orpingtons.  Best  breed  for  every 
need.  Lay  most  wfien  prices  highest; 
make  finest  eating;  return  greatest 
profit.  1.000  grand  range-raised  birds, 
trapnested  and  bred  for  heavy  laying. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  Whltten  Ranch,  R.  D.  5, 
box  »r>0.  Los  .-Vngeles.  

B.VRRED  Plymouth  Rocks  —  the  kind 
that  win  and  lay;  eggs  for  hatching 
and  choice  stock  tor  sale.  Have  bred 
Barred  Rocks  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Write  for  Catalog  showing  win- 
nings. Vodden's  Rockery,  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.  

ORPINGTONS,  buff  and  white:  eggs,  $10 
per  hundred,  $3  a  setting.  Black 
Minorcas.  eggs,  $8  per  hundred,  $2.50  a 
setting.  Some  splendid  cockerels,  $5 
each.  Order  from  this  ad  and  save 
time.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood.  Route  2,  Po- 
monn,  Cal.  

TURKEYS — Bourbon  Red,  White  Hol- 
land. Mammoth  Black;  males,  $8  to 
$10;  females.  $4  to  $6.  Order  early. 
Get  clioice  selection.  Mrs.  B.  Hocking, 
Gnastl,  Calif.  Entered  5  turkeys  at 
World  s  Fair,  San  F'rancisco,  1915,  won 
4  first  and  1  second  prize.  

BABY  CHICKS;  settings,  lOO's,  1,000's; 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns; 
hatching  eggs;  heavy  layers;  prices 
reasonable;  hatched  right  In  finest 
hatchery  in  the  world,  at  Pebbleslde 
Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale.  California. 

MA.M.MOUTH  bronze  turkeys,  the  best 
in   the   West.     Extra  special  prices. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given. 

W'rite  now  to  secure  best  birds.  Geo. 

A.  Smith.  Corcoran,  Calif.  

Ft)R  S.\LE — Bourbon  Red  Turkeys; 
prize     stock;     breeders    and  young 

birds;  eggs  for  hatching;  now  booking 

orders  at  $5  per  13  eggs.    A.  E.  Balmer, 

Mortlne*.  Cal. 

WHITE  KI.\G  pigeons;  prize  winners; 

best  paying,  squab  breeding  on  the 
market;  can  furnish  limited  number 
mated;  pairs  or  youngsters.  C.  W. 
Davis,  box  6S3.  Corning,  Cal.  

S.    C.    W'HITE    Leghorns,  Hoganized; 

bred  to  lay;  book  hatching  eggs  now; 
$6  per  100.  $50  per  1,000;  no  chix.  Pine 
Tree  Poultry  Farm,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
HART'S    BRO.N'ZE    turkeys — Vigorous 

young  stock.  Large  yearling  hens, 
$5  each;  eggs  in  season;  circulars  free. 

Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal.  

ATTE.NTION!    If  you  are  interested  In 

Indian  Runner  ducks  write  to  me  for 
prices  for  eggs  and  drakes;  pure  white 
egg  strain,    j.  H.  Robinson,  Gait.  Cal. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  turkeys,  thorough- 
breds— Buy  your  breeding  stock  now. 
Roekwood  Farm,  201,  R.  (I,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


A  NEW  and  full  line  of  poultry  sup- 
plies, Petaluma  Incubators  and 
brooders.  Books  on  pigeons,  rabbits, 
ducks,  pheasants  and  Hogan's  Leghorn 
Book,  25c  to  $2.  All  breeds  of  laying 
and  breeding  hens,  roosters  and  pul- 
lets, baby  chicks  of  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns;  prices  right; 
quick  delivery;  stock  the  best;  closed 
Sundays.  Brown's  Poultry  Yards,  'SS.'iO 
San  Pablo  avenue.,  Oakland,  Cal.; 
phone  Oakland  2183.  

OUR  HIGH  protein  meat  meal  will  help 
your  hens  through  their  moult  and 
stimulate  egg  production.  Also  val- 
uable for  growing  chicks.  We  manu- 
facture it.  Price  $3  per  100-pound  sack. 
C.  Swanaton  &  Son,  wholesale  butchers. 
Sacramento.  Cal. 

IXCUB.\TORS,    brooders,  supplies. 
Smith's  Universal  chick    feed.  Ho- 
gan's "Call  of  Hen."  $1.50,  prepaid.  F. 
F.  Smith  &  Co..  10041  J  St.,  Sacramento. 

Catalog.  

PERFECTION  fireless  brooders — There 
is  none  better.     Simple,  inexpensive, 
easy  to  operate.     Free  trial.     Ask  for 
particulars.     H.  R.  Teal.  Wllllts.  Cal. 

Box  402.  

INCUBATORS  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

To  assist  the  poultry  industry  we  are 
making  this  concession.  Write  G«o. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  031-637  Brannan  at., 
San  Francisco,  for  particulars. 


RABBITS 


CALDWELL'S    Royal    Red    New  Zea- 
lands,  scored  and  sold  on  merit.  Cat- 
alogue free.     Caldwell  Bros..  2S27  San 
Fernando  bonlevard.  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 

HIGH-GRADE  pedigreed  Rutus  Red 
Belgians  and  Flemish  Giants:  prize- 
winners wherever  shown;  money  back. 
Sliinott's  Rabbltry,  Fresno.  Calif. 
BELtil.AN,  New  Zealand  and  Flemish 
Giant  rabbits;  some  real  bargains. 
A.  G.  Evers,  East  .Auburn,  Cal. 


FROGS 


FROGS — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern bullfrogs;  unusual  possibilities 
w^st  of  mountains.  Tremendous  de- 
mand. W.  A.  Randel,  R.  1,  Seymour, 
Conn. 


LIVESTOCK 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WE  WA.NT  a  good  solicitor  in  eacn 
State  for  our  proposition.  Other  men 
are  making  from  $2,500  to  $3,500  year- 
ly with  this  work.  Collection  agency 
solicitor  preferable,  but  not  necessary. 
Give  experience.  Address  Manaser, 
Room  .143.  Wells  Building.  Quincy.  III. 
CUSTOM  raincoats;  largest  line;  big- 
gest commissions;  free  coat  to  good 
agents.  Write  to-day.  Imperial  Rain- 
coat Co.,  Dept.  .A.  Boston,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOU\G  M-AN  wants  position  on  poul- 
try ranch.  Student  of  University 
Farm.  Two  years'  experience  with 
poultry;  understands  handling  of 
dairy  cows,  fruit  trees  or  gardening, 
in  connection.  Best  recommendations 
and  references.  Write  W.  C.  Park- 
hurst,  Dixon,  Cal.   


PARCEL  POST 


LIVING  expenses  reduced  through  co- 
operative buying  —  W^rite  for  cata- 
logue and  particulars.  Paclflc  Co-Op- 
eratlve  League,  D230  Commercial  St., 
S.  F. 


BIG  TYPE  Poland  Chinas — One  to  a 
carload;  any  age,  either  sex;  600  on 
hand.  Thev  have  plenty  of  size,  extra 
good  hams  and  shoulders,  strong  arched 
backs,  great  length,  depth  and  thick- 
ness of  body,  with  good  looks  as  well. 
Many  are  sired  by  Iowa  Wonder,  1,000- 
pounder  in  show  condition.  1  believe 
his  pigs  are  the  best  in  California. 
Visitors  say  they  are  the  best  they 
have  ever  seen.  He  sires  the  kind  that 
grow  faster  and  larger,  have  more,  bet- 
ter and  stronger  pigs,  and  are  more 
practical  and  profitable — the  kind  that 
are  highly  satisfactory.  Kxtra  special 
prices  on  account  of  being  overstocked. 
I  have  hogs  galore.  Prices  will  sur- 
prise you.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W'rite  Geo.  \.  Smith.  Corcoran,  Cal. 

BILLIKEN    herd    of    O.    I.    C.  swine; 

everything  cholera  immune,  the  si- 
multaneous treatment  being  used;  pigs, 
both  sexes  of  March.  April.  May  and 
June  farrows;  sires.  Chief  .\galn,  Iowa 
Boy,  Missouri  Lad  and  Woodview  Earl; 
dams  are  all  of  the  big,  smooth  type, 
extra  prolific:  pairs  and  trios  not  akin; 
a  few  bred  sows  ready  for  their  sec- 
ond and  third  litters.  Write  for  special 
prices.  C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills.  Sac- 
ramento  county.  Cal.  

MILCH  GO.ATS — We  offer  choice  -'4 
grade  2-vear-old  Toggenburg  does 
due  to  kid  first  time  in  Feb.  and  March 
next;  both  sire  and  grandsire  are  Im- 
ported bucks.  J.  T.  Gordon  Jr.,  Aiusa, 
Calif.   

REGISTERED    Tamworths  —  Special. 

boar  15  mos.  old,  about  500  lbs.,  $3o, 
worth  $60;  also  pair  gilts,  100  lbs.  each, 
$20:  boars,  $10;  will  discount  for  quan- 
tlty.    L.  J.  Archer,  R.  F.  D.,  .Antloch,  Cal. 

PERCHERONS,  all  classes;  your  best 
investment;  the  Cal.  grand  and  re- 
serve champion  mares  of  1913  and  191-t 
included;  good  land  and  Percherons 
cheap  at  Stockton.    H.  G.  Learned. 

REGISTERED     Berkshire     boar  pIgs. 

$10:  sow  pigs.  $12:  registered  .Jersey 
bull  calves  at  low  prices,  from  splendid 
cows.     J.  M.  Boniberger.  Modesto.  Cal. 

JERSEYS    for    sale,    both    sexes:  best 
blood  in  the  Jersey  word — St  Lam- 
berts. Golden  Fern's  I^ad  and  Owl.  Jer- 
sey  ftneen  Farm.  San  Jose.  Cnl.  

REGISTERED     Duroc     Jersey  swine. 

both  sexes  and  all  ages:  best  of 
E,astern  blood  lines;  prices  right.  Ed. 
E.  Johnson.  Turloek.  Calif.  

FOR  S.ALE: — Jersey  bulls  by  "Gertie's 
Lad,"   the  only   bull    in    the  world 
whose  dam  and  three  sisters  held  world 
records.    .A.  .A.  Jenkins.  Tulare.  Cal. 

GLENVIEW    Poland     Chinas:  youni; 

stock  for  sale,  Cbas.  Hauna.  Hie.  3, 
Riverside.  Cal.   

WII.LOWMOOR    .-Vyrshlres — Great  rec- 
ords; economy.  300  head  in  herd.  J. 
W.  Cllse.  Redmond.  Washington.  

FOR  SALE — Pedigreed     Duroc  breed 
Gilts,  weaned  pigs:  extra  fine.  John 
Knlvcl.  box  l.'il.  East  Bakersfleld.  Cal. 

MILCH    GO.*TS    for    sale:    also  black 
Minorca  eggs.  $1.00  per  setting.    J.  A. 
Trohec.   Corning.  Cal.  

READ  OUR  advertisement  on  page  17. 
Tagus  Ranch.  Tagus   Switch,  Tulare 

CO.  

FOR  SALE — Young   Duroc   honis.  re.i- 
sonablp.    Chns.  Perkins.  Perkins.  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


SECOM>-II.AND  and  new  water  pipe- 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought 

Iron  screw  casing  pipe:  guaranteed  as 

good  as  new.    Write  for  prices.   W  elss- 

bauni  I'Ipe  Works,  107  Eleventh  St..  San 

I  Francisco.  

i   APPLES  BUY    direct    from  producer: 

I  packed  4  and  4 ',4  tier:  equal  assort- 
I  ment  in  bulk,  graded  to  fancy.  N.ew- 

towns,  95c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
'   Edwd.  A.  Hall.  Wntsonvllle.  Cal.  

CALYES  raised  without  milk — Costless 
tlian  half  as  much  .ts  the  milk-ralse.l 

calves.    Write  tor  free  book  to  Coulson 

Co..  Pcf nluiiin. 

FOR  <  l':i)\U  I'lists  nnil  hop  i>o1ps  write 
G.  H.  Kirk  Co..  Twconin.  Wash. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

"SMITHS  P  iY  the  freight."  To  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living  send  for  our 
Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
Smith's  Cash  Store.  100  Clay  street,  San 
Fr>»nclsco.  ,  

EDUCATIONAL   

V*N  DER  NAILI.EN'S  .VII  Fnginepring 
School.   eTtah.   ISfil.     .'Vlst  and  Tele- 
graph  avc,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


FARMERS  wanted — Victoria,  Australia, 
offers  special  inducements.  Govern- 
ment land;  water,  railways,  free 
scliools;  31^4  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  sugar  beets, 
fruits,  etc.  Climate  lilce  California. 
Ample  markets.  Reduced  passages  for 
approved  settlers.  Free  particulars 
ti  om  K.  T.  A.  Frlcke,  Government  Rep- 
rcxentatlve  from  Vietoria,  tSH"  Market 
xt.,  .San  Krain'Ist'O,  C'al.  Box   


A    BARGAI.N — 24  0    acres    level  land; 

some  alfalfa,  30  acres  almonds,  bal- 
ance grain;  liouse,  barn,  stock;  only  $65 
per  acre.  Also  14  acres  near  Walnut 
Creek  clieap.  George  Hunrlek,  2211 
Kowe  St.,  Berkeley.  


5  CEATS  AN  ACRE  cash — Te.\as  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  State;  you  can 
buy  good  land  at  $2  per  acre;  pay  5c 
per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for  40  years, 
but  3  per  cent  Interest.  Send  6c  post- 
age for  further  information.  Investor 
I'lib.  Co.,  Deiik  88,  San  Antonio,  Texaa. 


CAI.IFOR.MA  land — Money-making  lit- 
tle farms,  high-class,  low-priced 
properties  in  all  counties.  Call  or  write 
tlie  oldest  land  ofllce  in  California;  we 
will  save  you  25  to  50  per  cent.  C.  M. 
^VooMter  Co.,  303  Phelan  Bulldlns,  S.  F. 
Catalogue  free. 


FOR  RENT — One  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  acres  of  leveled  and  checked 
land  for  rice.  Location,  near  Prince- 
ton. Colusa  county;  water  from  ditch. 
Address  James  M.  Berry,  Walnut 
Grove,  Cal. 


FOR  Government  land  locations  call  on 
or  write  Sniltli  &  Bnlrd.  Retlillne,  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 


F.4RMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write,  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate 
desirable  property  Free.  American  In- 
vestment Association,  8  Palnce  Bids., 
MInneapoIlM,  Minn. 


.\MERir.\N.  with  exceptional  manag- 
ing ability,  would  like  to  rent  large, 
modern  dairy  ranch  on  shares;  ranch 
must  be  able  to  show  net  profit  for 
tenant  of  at  least  $2,500  per  annum. 
Box  !i'iH,  Orchard  and  Farm. 


WANTED — To    hear    from    owner  of 
fruit  ranch  or  unimproved  land  for 
sale.    H.       Downing,  tr,2  Palace  BIdg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


W.INTED — To    hear    from    owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.    State  cash  price 
and   description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Mlnne- 
apollw.  Minn. 


WANTED — Farms;   have   2,357  buyers; 

describe  your  unsold  property.  ICl 
Farmers'  Exchange.  Denver.  Colo. 

WANTED — To    hear    from    owner  of 
farm  or   unimproved  land   for  sale. 
r.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


FARM  LANDS 


F.\RMS.  ranches,  grazing  land  for  sale, 
trade,  rent;  request  free  list,  any 
State;  mention  requirements  and  loca- 
tion preferred.  Farmers'  Exchange, 
611  Exchange  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


FOR  SALE — One  acre  irrigated  poultry 
farm,    equipped    for   800   chix;  near 
ilipot:    price   $500;    good    terms.  John 
Knmcror.  T''mi>lre.  Cal. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


FORTI;nE-TEI>I>ING  charts;  learn  to 
read;  your  hand  tells  your  fortune. 
The  latest  up-to-date  chart  and  In- 
.structions,  10  cents.  Jackson  &  Co., 
328  Chamber  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon.   

WE  REPAIR,  buy.  sell  and  exchange 
musical    instruments:     used  instru- 
ments, good  as  new,  sold  cheap.  Write 
for    bargain    list.      Bolander's  Fiddle 

Hospital.  r,i  Second  street.  S.  F.  

COLLECTION  agencies  —  Rauer's  Law 
and  Collection  Co.;  all  collections 
handled  promptly.  4t1i  floor,  Marston 
bldg.,  244  Kearny  St.,  San  Frnndseo. 
References.   Dun's  and  Bradstreet. 

ANY  LEGAI/  o.uestlon  answered  by 
mall,  with  example  so  that  vou'll  un- 
derstand It  for  $1.00;  knottv  problems 
in  land  laws  a  specialty.  Mr.  Parker, 
828  Hearst  Bnlldlng.  

FIFTY  THOI  S.vND  dollars  to  loan  im- 
proved farms,  seven  per  cent.  Ad- 
dress  Box  .'S,t7.  care  this  paper. 


ADVERTISING 


IN  THIS  department  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  pays  in  results  because  the  ads 
are  w^atched  by  buyers  oil  over  Cali- 
fornia. Tf  you  have  real  'baTgains  to 
offer,  the  3  cents  a  warfl  rate  -will  find 
you  many  customers. 


NURSERIES 


TKIBBL.E  Nurseries,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. — 

Grafted  walnuts  and  grafted  paper- 
shell  pecans;  exclusive  propagators  of 
Tribble  Mayette,  Kerr,  Parisienne,  Gla- 
dy  and  Improved  Frapquette;  19  other 
walnut  varieties;  fine  stock  of  almonds, 
prunes,  Bartlett  pear  on  resistant  roots 
and  other  fruit  trees  and  plants;  new 
list  ready. 


SUPERLATIVE  red  raspberries — You 
should  plant  this  wonderful  berry. 
Special  introductory  price,  75c  per 
dozen,  $4.50  per  100,  delivered,  if  cash 
accompanies  the  order.  Write  for  fur- 
ther information.  Los  Robles  Nursery 
and  Garden,  Del  Mar  Road,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cnl. 


FRUIT  and  ornamental  trees  and 
plants;  orchards  planted  and  cared 
for  on  contract;  trees  planted  with  dy- 
namite; home  places  laid  out  and 
planted.  Get  our  price.  25  years'  ex- 
perience in  work.  Panama  Nursery  Co.. 
Landscape  Gardeners  and  Horticultur- 
ists, Concord,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES — ^Bartlett,  1  yr.  old,  3 
to  4  ft.,  6c  each;  2-year  Anjou,  4  to  6 
ft.,  6c  each;  apple,  4  to  6  ft.,  7c  each, 
$5  for  100.  Others  in  proportion. 
Every  tree  guaranteed  clean  and  true. 
Write  for  price  list.  Southern  Oregon 
Nursery,  Voncalla,  Oregon. 

WALNUT  trees — Eureka  and  El  Monte  I 

varieties  a  specialty;  also  Franquette 
and  Placentia.  Write  for  prices  and 
description  of  stock.  Personal  inspec- 
tion invited.  Eureka  Walnut  Nursery, 
Montebello,  Cal.  


CHOICE  lot  of  one-year  apple  trees; 

flrst-class  stock,  4  to  6  feet,  $5  per 
100.  Full  line  of  nursery  stock  at 
equally  low  prices.  Wirt  Nursery,  R. 
No.  1,  Portland,  Oregon. 


ADDRESS    Milwaukee    Nurseries,  Mil- 
waukee, Oregon,  for  bargain  prices; 
30.000  French  prune  trees  on  myrobo- 
lan  and  peach  roots. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


SCARIFIED  sweet  clover  seed.  Sow 
only  scarified  sweet  clover  seed. 
Process  developed  by  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  tremendously  increases  ger- 
mination. Makes  difference  between 
failure  and  success.  Inoculation  also. 
Free  bulletins,  samples.  Also  fine  stock 
non-irrigated  alfalfa  seed.  Reason- 
able prices.  Ralph  Waldo  Elden,  Cen- 
tral  Point.  Oregon.  


BURBANK'S  spineless  cactus — Direct 
from  the  home  of  the  originator, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  We  are  now  offering 
the  new  improved  varieties  of  forage 
and  fruiting  cactus  for  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  Write  for  our  pamphlets  and 
price  list.    J.  I.  Jewell.  Santa  Rosa. 

liOGAN  BERRY  rooted  tips  from 
strong,  vigorous  vines;  full  grown 
and  ready  for  shipment.  Write  for 
prices;  special  rates  tor  large  orders, 
and  to  dealers.     M.  J.  Moniz,  Sebasto- 

pol,  Cal.  

GOLDEN  SEAL  and  Ginseng  plants 
and  seed  for  sale;  fully  acclimated, 
vigorous  stock;  big  profits  when  prop- 
erly grown.  My  exnerience  will  help 
beginners  succeed.  Write  C.  E.  Thorpe, 

box  300.  R.  D.  1,  Seattle,  Wash.  

FOR  SALB: — Mission    olives.  Burbank 
lemons,  seedless  grapefruit  and  pome- 
granates.    Frank   K.   Asnno,   one  mile 

north  of  Exeter.  Cnl.    Box  376.  

WAGNER'S  crimson  giant  winter  rhu- 
barb—Subdivided    plants.     $15  per 
1.000,    $2    per    100.      G.    E.  Shelford, 
Healdsburg. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES 


FORD  DRIVERS — Constant  light  from 
Ford  magneto  regardless  of  engine 
speed;  saves  50  per  cent  of  magneto 
current;  send  $5  for  an  Evenlite,  save 
your  lamps,  and  use  no  dimmer.  Re- 
member, same  light  at  6  miles  per  hour 
as  at  50:  put  on  in  5  min.  on  dash- 
board under  hood;  guaranteed  forever; 
money  back  If  vou  return  Evenlite — 
but  you  won't;  10,000  sold  in  50  days; 
1.000  in  California.  The  Light  House, 
1104  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS    that    protect    are  secured 
through  us;  established    fiftv  year.s. 
Send   for  free    booklet    on  "Patents." 
Paclflo     Coast     Patent     .\gency.  Inc., 

Stockton.  California.  

PROTECT  YOUR  ideas.  Write  for  free 
natent  books.  Patents  advertised  for 
sRle  at  our  expense.  Advice  and 
search  free.  Pattlson  Co.,  024  G 
litreet,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Dairy  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  20). 

be  marketing  co-operatively  nearly  all 
of  their  produce.  Mr.  Murphy  is 
probably  right  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  he  refers  to  is  not  far 
distant. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Cady,  U.  S.  Veterinary 
Field  Agent,  and  Prof.  J.  I.  Thomp- 
son and  Dr.  C.  L.  Roadhouse  of  the 
University  of  California  are  having 
some  interesting  meetings  with  the 
hog  raisers  these  days.  The  hog  men 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
sooner  they  co-operate  the  quicker 
it  will  mean  dollars  and  cents  to 
them.  Farmers  should  congratulate 
themselves  that  this  work  is  being 
done  so  well.  The  best  way  they  can 
show  their  appreciation  is  by  attend- 
ing the  meetings. 

W.  H.  Higdon  has  some  fine 
Guernseys  which  will  be  told  of  in 
a  later  issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm." 

J.  W.  McCord  of  Hanford  says  he 
does  not  raise  mules  for  looks,  but 
for  good,  hard  work.  He  has  some 
mighty  fine  jacks. 

Visalia  has  in  addition  to  its 
famotis  Co-Operative  creamery  the 
tallest  auctioneer  in  the  United 
States  in  the  person  of  Edward  R. 
Jameson.  He  is  6  feet  7  inches  tall 
and  blames  the  California  climate 
for  it. 

The  Hanford  ofifice  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Creamery  Company  reports 
business  very  good.  The  plant  has 
recently  been  painted  inside  and  out 
and  makes  a  very  neat  appearance. 

W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son  of  Corcoran 
say  that  "Orchard  and  Farm"  is  on 
the  right  track  and  to  keep  it  up. 

J.  W.  Stebbins  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive farmers  of  Stanislaus  county. 
He  says  co-operation  and  rural  credits 
will  save  the  farmer. 

Guy  Miller  of  Modesto  could  start 
a  first-class  jewelry  store  with  the 
many  prizes  he  has  won  with  his 
Jerseys. 

We  called  at  the  .\lex  Whaley  ranch 
at  Tulare,  but  found  Mr.  Whaley 
away.  We  saw  his  Holsteins  and 
they  are  a  fine  looking  herd. 

Bert  Hart  is  some  sticker.  He  has 
made  butter  for  the  Good  Luck 
Creamery  at  Tulare  for  11  years. 

The  Keyes  Creamery  Company  re- 
ports that  business  is  excellent. 


Dairy  Competition 

AD.\IRY  competition  for  the 
farmers  of  California  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Division  of  Animal 
Husbandry  of  the  University.  The 
comnctition  is  to  follow  the  plans  of 
the  dairy  competition  held  in  Wiscon- 
sin several  years  ago,  and  will  be  di- 
rected, as  that  one  was,  by  Prof.  F. 

Woll.  professor  of  Animal  Nu- 
trition of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  charge  of  oflficial  dairy 
tests.  This  competition  offers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  dairymen  to 
have  their  cows  tested  at  slight  cost 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  profit- 
able prizes. 

.\t  present  more  than  $2,600  cash 
prizes  have  been  offered  by  breeders 
and  otiiers  connected  with  the  dairy 
industry,  which  amount  probably  will 
be  increased  considerably  by  the  time 
the  competition  is  well  under  way. 
.Among  those  who  have  so  far  sub- 
scribed to  the  prize  fund  are:  Alex- 
ander &  Kellogg,  Suisun;  Mrs.  Anita 
Baldwin,  Los  Angeles;  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.;  California  Central 
Crennicries;  Western  Creamery  Com- 
pany; Spcrry  Four  Mills;  Somers  & 
Son;  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons;  State 
Holstein  Breeders'  Association;  J.  W. 
Mc.Alistcr  Jr.,  Alillbrae  Dairy;  Sacra- 
mento Clearing  House;  J.  S.  Gibson. 
Williams;  F.  M.  Helm,  Fresno,  and 
F.  Stenzel.  San  Leandro.  A  number 
of  special  prizes  have  also  been 
offered. 

-According  to  present  plans,  the 
competition  will  run  from  January  1, 
1910,  to  March  1,  1917,  and  cows  can 
be  entered  at  any  time  that  will  per- 
mit a  ten  months'  test  during  this 


period.  Milk  must  be  weighed  every 
milkintr  and  an  official  tester  of  the 
University  of  California  will  visit  each 
dairy  once  a  month  and  weigh  and 
test  the  milk  of  one  or  two  days.  A 
dairyman  can  enter  un  to  15  cows  in 
his  herd.  Special  rates  will  be  made 
by  the  University  for  expenses  of  the 
tester,  so  that  all  dairymen  can  af- 
ford to  enter  cows. 

There  will  be  three  classes:  pure- 
bred Holsteins,  purebred  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys,  and  grades  or  cows  of 
other  breeds.  The  purebred  dairy- 
man can  thus  have  his  cows  under 
official  test  in  the  competition  and 
the  grade  dairyman  can  s-et  his  cows 
tested  at  small  expense  and  compete 
only  with  grade  cows,  or  cows  of  less 
common  dairy  breeds  than  those 
named.  Great  interest  is  expected 
and  great  benefit  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. Full  details  can  be  secured  by 
writing  to  Profesor  F.  W.  Woll,  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 


The  Visalia  Creamery 

WHAT  farmers  and  dairymen 
can  do  through  co-operation  is 
shown  by  the  success  of  the  Visalia 
Co-operative  Creamery. 

Some  five  years  ago  the  dairymen 
around  Visalia  decided  to  build  and 
operate  their  own  creamery.  The 
first  few  months  were  full  of  difficul- 
ties, but  under  the  careful  manage- 
ment of  Nels  Beck  they  were  soont 
on  a  profitable  running  basis. 

Mr.  Beck  and  the  stockholders  be- 
lieved that  as  the  creamery  was  built 
for  the  dairymen,  they  should  have 
all  the  profits  that  could  be  gotten 
from  the  business,  so  decided  to  mar- 
ket their  own  butter  as  well  as  to 
manufacture  it. 

Here  was  another  difficulty,  for 
some  of  the  commission  merchants 
of  Los  Angeles  thought  that  they 
had  and  would  keep  a  monopoly  of 
the  butter  market.  Mr.  Beck  and  the 
stockholders  thought  differently  and 
went  ahead  and  established  their  own 
selling  agency,  and  received  more  for 
their  butter  than  they  had  before. 

Since  such  good  results  were  se- 
cured from  having  a  selling  agency 
for  butter,  the  farmers  around 
Visalia  thought  that  they  might  as 
well  go  one  step  fartlicr  and  market 
their  eggs  in  the  same  way,  so  about 
two  years  ago  the  Visalia  Co-Opera- 
tive Poultrymen's  Association  was 
formed,  and  again  by  co-operation  the 
farmer  was  able  to  get  the  highest 
returns  for  his  produce. 

The  creamery  has  also  added  an 
ice  cream  department  and  ice  cream 
is  shipped  to  many  parts  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley. 

.\  $10,000  building  was  built  for  a 
creamery  and  is  entirely  paid  for, 
and  in  addition  the  dairymen  have  re- 
received  the  highest  prices  for  their 
butter  fat.  The  entire  building  is  so 
constructed  that  it  can  be  run  eco- 
nomically and  is  at  the  same  time 
sanitary  and  up-to-date.  .\11  the  ma- 
chinery is  driven  by  electric  power 
and  about  :),500  pounds  of  butter  are 
made  daily.  The  ice  cream  depart- 
ment turns  out  about  200  gallons  of 
cream  daily. 

The  dairymen  have  received  an 
average  of  $38,000  per  month  for  but- 
ter fat  since  the  creamery  opened  for 
business.  The  egg  department  has 
paid  about  $3,000  per  month  to  the 
egg  producers. 

The  present  officers  are:  S.  T. 
Pennybacker,  president;  Seth  Smith 
Jr.,  secretary,  and  Nels  Beck,  man- 
ager. 


A  great  increase  in  the  drainage  of 
overflowed  lands  by  building  levees 
and  ditches,  and  pumping  out  drain- 
age waters,  has  been  made  in  recent 
vcars  by  methods  described  in  "Pro- 
fessional Paper"  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin 
;104,  on  land  drainage  by  ineans  of 
l)umps.  The  greatest  work  of  this 
kind  in  the  world  is  the  draining  of 
Haarteni  lake  in  Holland,  rcclaimingr 
41,648  acres. 
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New  Citrus  Recipes 

Tasty  anil  Atlradive  Dishes  Tested  at  Unioersity. 
I>v  Professor  W.  V.  Crucss 


Bl  Sini  S  llirit  ii!«r  «!t  lulilc  fruits 
.iiiil  ;<?•  lor  Iriiuxiaklrs,  fruit 

m  s.  >;ilitil!«,  rtc.  litius  fruits  cttii 
l)c  nuulc  into  a  larjjf  luuubrr  tif  wt- 
irtti-tivc  iuul  ittsty  proiltu-ts  witli  the 
<irvlit\;>i >•  kiti-lirii  oiuiiunrut. 

Ill  (MrrviiiK  out  CN|>«Miiiicnt,>i  to  do- 
(riiiiiitr  tiir  l>rst  I'ouiiiirroi.il  iiirtlioils 
ol  utili/iuK  !*ur|>lu!i  l':ilifortiia  oruuKCii, 
Iriiioiia  iiiiil  itru|<c  fruit,  tlir  foritiulnc 
Ijivfii  liclow  wrrr  iiuiilrnliilly  ilcvcl- 
mu'il  ill  tlir  lliiivcisily  Iriiil  niodui'ts 
Ulioratorv.  Some  of  the  proilucts  tire 
new;  oliier*  «re  moililuHtious  of 
known  recipes.  I'lie  niethoils  hiive 
All  lieen  trieil  out  a  nuniher  of  times 
AUtI  have  tsiven  entire  sntisfiiction. 

Oranve- Lemon  Jelly. 

I'raetioally  ;ill  puMishnl  orange 
jelly  reiipes  ortll  for  the  use  of  uela- 
|in  in  spite  i>l  tlie  f.u  t  that  omuKes 
rtiul  lemons  li«ve  ciioukIi  pectin  of 
their  own  to  muke  u  jelly  without  the 
iulilition  of  the  «hove  meat  jelly.  The 
leiMpes  (jiven  hrlow  iiiiike  tise  of 
oDHces,  lemons  anil  sujjar  only.  The 
Inst  Iniit  ol  the  seiison  nives  a  hitter 
jelly,  hill  th.it  Irom  the  miiMle  of  the 
israsoi)  onwaul  iontiims  no  hitterness. 

This  recipe  was  tuiiiislieil  to  the 
writer  hy  Miss  Kssie  I'Mliot  of  t."ovina, 
I'al,  Miss  Klliot's  jelly  took  first 
pri»e  at  the  San  Heruardino  iHaUKC 
Show,  lt»^^, 

Take  six  orannes  anil  three  lemons, 
remove  anil  iliscaril  thin  outer  layer 
of  rinils,  leaving  white  portion  of  rinil 
on  fruit,  Remove  the  white.  Tie  this 
in  a  close  mesh  has  Shreil  pulp 
very  tine,  .\ilil  three  times  its  hulk 
of  water,  lioil  lunl  4J  minutes  with 
the  half  of  white  riml  iinmerseil  m 
the  luiniil,  I'his  furnishes  the  pectin. 
Skim  frequently.  Remove  bag  and 
throw  contents  away.  Strain  olV  ft 
(jlasses  clear  liquid  and  let  pnlp 
I, which  should  also  have  sutYicient 
liiinid  on  it^  and  clear  juice  stand  S4 
hours,  Carefully  syphon  or  decant 
ort'  clear  linuid  "from  e.ich  and  com- 
bine. l5oil  10  minutes.  .Add  equal 
quantity  of  sujsar  and  boil  till  it  jells 
t,about  ^  minntesV  When  the  liquid 
"sheets"  from  a  spoon  it  is  jelled. 

riiose  who  do  not  object  to  flavor 
of  yellow  portion  of  rind  may  leave 
it  on.  The  sediment  from  the  settled 
juice  will  also  make  jelly,  but  will  be 
vHiaque, 

.•\  clear  amber  colored  jelly  will  re- 
sult by  the  use  of  the  above  recipes. 
The  oranjse  furnishes  the  pectin  and 
the  lemon  the  necessary  acid, 

Urape  fruit  and  lemons  can  be 
m.ide  into  a  very  attractive  trans- 
■  '  !  light  colored  jelly  by  the  above 
V-  by  simply  substituting  grape 
i:.;;;  in  place  of  oranges. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

Most  housewives  make  the  mistake 
of  leaving  too  much  of  the  orange 
pulp  and  peel   in    their  mamialade. 

'i;  it  the  appearance  of  jam  rather 
i  of  marmalade.  .\  marmalade 
slu'uld  be  a  clear  jellv  with  a  few 
thin  slices  of  peel  suspended  in  it. 
We  have  found  the  following  recipe 
to  give  excellent  results. 

Take  three  oranges  and  three 
lemons.  Teel  two  oranges  and  cut 
the  peels  into  thin  shavings  with  a 
>!i,up  knife.  Boil  the  thinly  sliced 
■■,-.  's  till  soft  in  a  very  small  amount 
oi  «.»ier.  Cut  the  peeled  oranges  and 
the  remaining  four  whole  oranges  and 
three  lemons,  including  skins  of  same. 

-  '1  pieces  and  cover  in  pot 
^  ^Oo  not  mix  with  the 

t>  , ,  ,  ,  U  of  the  first  two  oranges,'* 
Hoil  f«r  minutes,  addim;  water 
from  time  to  time  to  replace  that 
which  boils  off.  Drain  or  press  out 
hot  juice  and  let  settle  94  hours.  De- 
cant or  siphc>n  off  settled  juice:  add 


the  boiled  thinly  ,sliceil  peel  of  the 
lirst  two  oranges  described  above  and 
one  pint  of  sugar  to  each  |iint  of  juice. 
Itoil  down  till  it  will  "shrrt"  from  a 
spoon  (usually  live  miniiles  or  nioreV 
.Skim  and  i>oiir  into  glasses.  This 
marmalade  contains  the  peels  of  two 
oranges  to  the  pectin  from  six 
oranges  and  three  lemons  sii  that  an 
amber  colored  clear  product  is  the 
result. 

For  grape  fruit  jelly  proceed 
exactly  as  with  orange  marmalade.  A 
hitter  marmalade  is  made  in  this  way. 

h'or  grape  fruit -or.mge  marmalade 
take  four  oranges,  two  grape  fruit 
and  three  lemons.  Proceed  as  with 
orange  marmalade,  using  thinly  sliced 
peel  of  one  i>iaii>;e  and  one  grape 
fruit  to  give  proper  a\>pearance. 

Lemon  Jelly, 

t.'ut  lemons  in  half  and  press  out 
most  of  juice  on  cone.  C'l'his  iuice 
may  he  used  for  lemonade:  it  will  not 
he  needed  in  this  recipe.)  Slice  the 
peels  and  adhering  pulp.  Cover  with 
water.  Hoil  *!•  minutes,  adding  wafer 
occasiiinallv  to  replace  that  boiled 
otT.  b'xpress  iiiicc  through  jelly  hag 
;md  proceed  as  with  orange  jelly. 

Bottled  Orange  Juice. 

Use  only  oranges  well  after  begin- 
ning of  season:  the  lirst  oranges  of 
the  season  give  a  bitter  juice,  while 
thoroughly  mature  fruit  does  not.  A 
good  thermometer  will  be  necessary. 

Cut  oranges  in  half  and  express 
juice  on  cone.  Strain  through  coarse 
cloth.  To  each  quart  of  mice  add 
about  ^  ounces  of  sugar  or  about  one- 
half  a  jelly  glass  of  sugar.  Put  in 
pint  bottles  filled  to  bottom  of  neck. 
Select  corks  to  fit  bottles  and  heat 
corks  ft  minutes  in  boiling  water  to 
sterilize  them.  Fit  corks  tightly  into 
bottles  and  tie  corks  down  firmly 
with  string  Place  a  cloth  or  wire 
screen  in  bottom  of  a  large  pot  and 
lav  bottles  in  horizontal  position  on 
the  cloth.  The  cloth  protects  bottles 
against  direct  heat  of  lire  I'ill  pot 
with  cold  water.  Heat  very  slowly 
until  water  of  pot  reaches  170  degrees 
I'ahrenheit,  Keep  the  water  at  this 
temperature  S  minutes.  Remove  bot- 
tles and  dip  cork  end  of  bottles  in 
melted  paraffin  to  make  them  air 
tight,  1  et  bottles  cool  in  horizontal 
position  The  juice  will  keep  in- 
definitely if  the  method  is  followed 
closely.  It  does  not  retain  all  of  the 
orange  tiavor.  but  it  does  make  a  very 
palatable  summer  drink  when  served 
cold.  If  the  juice  lacks  tartness  add 
lemon  juice  before  bottling  to  give 
desired  acidity, 

.\  blend  of  equal  parts  grape  fruit 
and  orange  juice  is  very  palatable. 

Orange  Vinegar. 

Oranges  make  an  excellent  vinegar 
when  the  following  instructions  are 
followed.  The  method  also  applies  to 
apples  or  grapes  as  well. 

To  one  gallon  of  freshly  expressed 
Orange  juice  add  one  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast.  Leave  in  demijohn  or 
crock,  open  to  air.  near  the  stove,  or 
in  some  other  warm  place.  (.Be  sure 
it  is  not  too  hot — not  above  95  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. t  I.et  stand  till  no 
more  gas  is  given  off:  usually  about 
one  week.  When  there  is  no  more 
gas.  strain  the  liquid  through  a 
coarse  cloth  and  to  each  quart  add 
one-fourth  quart  of  vinegar  of  any 
kind,  although  cider  vinegar  is 
preferable.  Leave  in  open  demijohn 
or  crock  in  warm  place  till  sour 
enough  to  use;  usually  about  one 
month.  Strain  through  a  jelly  bag 
several  times  until  clear  enough  for 
nse. 


The  Drink 
thai  ^i\^es 

WOMEN 

Strength 


Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  a  sustaining 
beverage.  Women  whose  strength  is  taxed  for 
any  unusual  cause  will  find  a  daily  cup  of 
Ghirardelli's  just  the  thing  to  meet  the  drain  on 
their  bodily  vigor. 

Ghii^rdelli's  Ground  Chocolate  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  is  a  blend 
of  finest  cocoa  and  pure  sii^ar — delicious,  strength-bestowing — an 
economical  palate-stirring  food-beverage. 

Ghirardelli's  is  used  in  more  homes  in  the  West  than  all  other 
brands  of  chocolate  combined.    For  your  protection  be  sure  you  get 

Cliiiaidelli*s 

Ground  Chocolate 

In  lij-lb.,  I -lb.  and  3-lb.  hermetically  sealed  cans. 
There's  a  double  economy  in  buying  the  3-lb.  cun. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

Sine*  18S2  Sun  Fr«nriBCO 


Luther  Burhank  Has 
Had  Said  of  Him: 

"He  is  the  greatest  originator  of  neiv  and  val- 
uable forms  of  plant  life  of  this  or  an}}  other  age," 
and  \:et  in  nearh  a  half  century  of  man'elous  creative 
n'orit  Burhanl(  has  n'ritten  or  said  verv  little  of  him- 
self or  his  U'ork.  Notexvorthv.  indeed,  then  is  his 
selection  of  Orchard  and  Farm  as  his  official  organ, 
in  each  issue  of  n^hich  he  tells  of  his  n>or^,  his  plans 
and  his  creations.  If  }jou  u^ould  ^noD>  this  n>onderful 
man,  get  Orchard  and  Farm. 


cTnd  F^ARlVf 

I  RI?IO  A.TION 

Hearst  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
Phone  Suffer  2424. 
Luther  Burhanl('s  Official  Organ. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


3S 


Simple  Styles  for  Coming  Months 

Patterns  From  Best  Designers  Available  to  Our  Readers. 


THE  pattern  department  inaug- 
urated by  Orchard  and  Farm 
has  met  such  a  hearty  and 
widespread  approval  that  its  success 
has  been  assured.  From  all  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  orders  have  been 
coming  in,  and  when  the  patterns 
reach  those  who  decide  to  make  use 
of  the  privileges  of  this  department, 
it  is  certain  that  this  service  will  be- 
come still  more  highly  appreciated. 


This  pattern  department  is  not  be- 
ing conducted  with  any  thought  of 
financial  profit,  as  will  be  apparent 
from  the  low  cost  of  the  patterns,  but 
simply  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  our 
subscribers.  Most  editorial  matter 
can  be  only  for  the  interest  and  in- 
struction of  readers.  This  has  of- 
fered a  means  of  providing  something 
additional  at  a  cost  barely  sufficient 
to   pay  for   services   rendered.  All 


Women,  with  Convertible  Collar.  Cut 
in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  It 
requires  3^  yards  of  54-inch  material 
for  a  16-year  size.    Price  10  cents. 

1557.  Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  It  requires  4V4 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the  dress 
with  double  skirt,  and  3^2  yards  with 
single  skirt  for  an  8-year  size.  Price 
10  cents. 

1547.    Ladies'  House  Dress.    Cut  in 


1   our   connections   we  have 
'e  to  secure  a  service  using 
I  tne  best  designers,  as  will  be  appar- 
ent from  the  simple  but  very  attrac- 
tive patterns  shown  herewith. 


Aspic  Jelly 


To  make  aspic  jelly,  take  2  enve- 
lopes granulated  gelatine,  1  quart 
highly  seasoned  stock  (beef,  chicken, 
fish  or  consomme),  whites  and  shells 
of  two  eggs,  1  cup  cold  water,  juice 
of  a  lemon,  yi  cup  wine  and  a  bit  of 
bay  leaf. 

Soften  the  jelly  five  minutes  in  the 
cold  water,  then  add  with  the  whites 
beaten  slightly  the  crushed  shells  and 
other  ingredients  to  the  stock  freed 
from  every  particle  of  fat;  stir  con- 
stantly over  the  fire  until  the  mix- 
ture boils;  let  boil  five  minutes;  after 
standing  ten  minutes,  skim  and  pass 
through  a  cheesecloth  folded  double 
in  a  colander. 


Oftener  than  is  suspected,  the  sale 
of  something  to  a  neighbor  is  the 
cause  of  unfriendliness  or  bitterness 
'or  a  series  of  years  following.  The 
man  who  is  careless  or  overreaching 
in  a  deal,  is  sure  to  lose  the  regard 
of  the  man  who  is  caught  short 


women  interested  are  invited  to  send 
for  patterns. 

1646.  Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  6  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  6^  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  The 
skirt  measures  3^  yards  at  the  lower 
edge.    Price  10  cents. 

1651.  Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  5  sizes: 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  6- 
year  size.    Price  10  cents. 

1535.  Ladies'  Over  All  Apron.  Cut 
in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large. 
It  requires  6^4  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  medium  size.  Price  10 
cents. 

1658.  Skirt  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  with  or  without  Hem  Cufif. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  14,  16,  18  and  20 
years.  A  16-year  size  will  require  3^ 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the  skirt 
and  1V4,  yards  for  the  cuflf.  Price  10 
cents. 

1650.    Coat  for  Misses  and  Small 


6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  5%  yards 
of  44-inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size. 
The  skirt  measures  about  3W  yards 
at  the  lower  edge.    Price  10  cents. 

1556.  Middy  Blouse  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women.  Cut  in  4  sizes:  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years.  It  requires  2^ 
yards  of  44-inch  material,  for  a  16- 
year  size.    Price  10  cents. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith  find  cents  for  which  seDd  m* 

the  following  ptttanu: 

Pattern    No  Siae  

Patten    No  Size  


Pattern  No. 


.Size. 


Be  sure  to  gire  number  and  size.  Send  orden 
for  patterns  to  OBCHAKD  AND  FABM, 
UEAnBT  BLDO..  S.  F.  Be  aurs  to  ilgn  joni 
full  name  and  addrea*  below. 


oriHif  SCHROTn'9  nigh-ermae  TEA  and  COFFEE 

SAVE  MONEY  by  Parchaalnr  Direct  from  Importer*  by  P«r««I  Po«t 

rh>-Ma— A  famona  Oieen  Dncolored  Japan  Tea  60cIb.lTe«  Packed 

NlB.Gar  Blend  ^  delldona  Black  Bngllsh  Breakfast  Tea. BOclb.  Only  In  1-lb. 

S^eeLioe  Blend— Of  the  choicest  Black  Teas  la  the  worid.  .7Bo  IbJAIr.TljKhtTiM 

¥^rUA  Blend— Choice  Pu«  Coffee  1  lb.,  40e:  3  lb..  »1.00;  5  lb...  $1.56 

AU  Poeteae  paid  by  us.  Mail  Ort«»  «»_, 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHROTH  CO..  112A  Market  St.,  Smm  Prandaco,  Cal. 


GROCERIES 

At  Wholesale 

Order  by  Mail 
Send  for  Price  List 

SUGAR  2? 

lb. 

CALL  FOB  COMBINATION 
OBDEB  NO.  10 
—Our  Best  SeUer— 

20  lbs.  Sugar  (fine,  dry  granulated)   40c 

2  cans  of  Oysters  or  2  lbs.  of  Prunes  . . .  25c 

1  sack  of  Bice  or  3  cans  Carnation  Milk.. 25c 

3  cans  Com.  Tomato  Puree  or  6  bars  beet 
Laundry  Soap   30c 

3M  lbs.  small  White  or  3  lbs.  Lima  Beans  25c 

2  lbs.  Tea.  any  flayor,    or    3    lbs.  fancy 
Coffee   $1.00 

1  large  bottle  Flavoring  Extract  or  2  lbs. 
best  Co£fee   76c 

2  Seeded   Raisins    or    1    bottle  Tomato 
Catsup   25c 

1  lb.  Mixed  Nuts  or  2  cans  Maine  Com.. 25c 

3  Iba  Macaroni,  Tapioca  or  Bice   25c 

3    pkgs.    Washing    Powder    or    3  cans 

Cleanber   15c 

1  2-lb.  square  best  Butter  or  1  No.  5  pail 

Pure  Lard   65c 

1  lb.    Prunes    or    1    pkg.    Liza  Pancake 

Flour   15o 

1  bottle  Vanilla  or  Lemon   10c 

Total  for  all  nnchan^ed-..$g.00 

Fancy  White  Oregon  Floor, 

Sack,  $1.45;  4  sacks,  $5.70 

Fancy  Japan  Rice,  good  and  dean,  per 

lb.,  5c;  21  lbs  $1.00 

Broken  Coffee,  try  it;  per  lb.,  25c;  4% 

lbs   1.00 

Macaroni  or  Spaghetti,  3%  lbs..  25o:  20- 

Ib.  box    1.25 

long  Grain  Unpolished  Rice,  2  lbs.,  15o: 

13  lbs   1.00 

Extra  Fancy  Large  Pmnes  from  Santa 

Clara,  2  lbs  25 

Good  Cove  Oj-sters.  good  grade.  2  cans, 

15o;  per  doz  90 

Fancy  Dried  Peaches,  per  lb.,  9c;  12  Ibe.  1.00 

Carnation  Milk, 

2  cans,  15c;  per  doz.,  80c 

New  Lima  Beans,  3  lbs.,  25c;  12  Iba.  ...$1.00 
Pure  Cream  Flake  R<Jled  Oats,  per  lb.. 

5c:  22  lbs   1.00 

Toilet  Paper.  1,000  sheets  in  roll  or  flat 

package,  4  for   26 

Try    Our    Eastem    Sugar    Cured  Picnic 

Hams,  weight  6  to  8  ItM.  each,  per  lb.  .14 
Fancy  HJastcm  Sugar  Cured  Bacon,  per  llx  .27 
California    Sugar    Cored    Baoon.  narrow 

stripe,  per  lb  -  20 

CANNED  GOODS  SALE 

Tomatoes.  SUndard  Puree,  2  cans.  15c; 

dozen   $ 

Campbell's  Baked  Beans,  Urge  e»n».  try 

them;  3  cans,  25c;  dozen   96 

Fanry  Sugar  Peas,  new  pack.  2  cms,  Z6c; 

dozen    I  JO 

Aspanuma  Tips,  per  can      .lu 

Hawaiian  Sliced  Pineapple,  per  can.  lOe; 

per  dozen   •  •  •  ,•  •  »•*"' 

New  Pack  String    Beans,    2   cans.  25c; 

per  dozen   

Best  Boneless  Codfish, 

9  lbs.  $1.00 
FEEE  DELITERT 
We  Pay  the  Freight  100  Miles. 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Phone  West  25 

1260-66  DinSADERO, 
Comer  Ellis  San  Francisco. 
Send  for  Onr  Catalogue. 


When  wpltln»  to 
advertisers  who 
use    this  magasine 


p;lease 


mention  that  jou  s*w 
their  advertisement  In 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


MAXWELL 

A  N  automobile  that  is  distinctive,  not  only  because  of 
its  remarkable  price,  but  because  of  its  remarkable 
value  at  that  price. 

In  an  assemblage  of  motor  cars  the  Maxwell  invari- 
ably becomes  the  standard  for  light-car  comparison  and 
the  natural  tendency  to  accept  it  as  a  thousand-dollar 
product  makes  the  price  even  more  astounding. 

This  thousand-dollar  product  at  six  hundred  fifty-five 
is  made  possible  by  a  gigantic  production  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Maxwells— -One  Hundred  Thousand  new  factory- 
built,  completely  equipped  Maxwell  automobiles  that 
public  demand  has  shown  to  be  necessary  during  this  year 
Nineteen-Sixteen. 


 Nothing  Extra  to  Buy  But  the  License 

TTie  1916  Maxwell  is  completely  equipped.  Electric  Starter.  Electric  Lights,  Demountable 
Rims,  High-tension  Magneto,  Improved  Instrument  Board  with  all  instruments  set  flush. 
"One-man"  Mohair  Top,  New  Streamline  Design,  Wider  Front -and  Rear-  Seats,  iJand- 
some  Rounded  Radiator  and  Hood.    Every  feature  and  refinement  of  cars  selling  at  twice 

P"^^  The  1916  Maxwell  full  five-passenger  Touring  Car  (,  o.  b.  Detroit) 
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Laying  Out  Fields  for  Tractor  Plowing 

Difficult  Matter  Profitably  Described  by  Expert  Through  Diagrams  and  Desaiption. 


This  subject  of  lai/ing  out  lands  for  tractor  plow- 
ing is  somcthinff  that  has  rarely  been  discussed  in 
agricultural  publications  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  author,  Mr.  William  B.  Kritzer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  copyright  of  Orchard  and  Farm  will  be 
reserved,  and  no  fyrivileges  to  republish  drawings  or 
description  Kill  be  given  either  to  periodical  or 
other  business  organization  without  special  permis- 
sion by  the  author.  Mr.  Kritzer  has  prepared  more 
matter  relating  to  tractor  plowing  for  Orchard  and 
Farm,  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 

FOR  the  reason  that  power  farming  is  making; 
such  rapid  strides  this  article  will  not  cover 
the  whole  question,  but  only  a  single  prac- 
tical phase  of  it. 

Traction  plowing  with  the  modern  compact  gang 
plow  is  practical  in  fields  as  small  as  ten  acres. 
For  less  than  ten  acres  the  practicability  of  power 
plowing  will  depend  on  individual  circumstances, 
the  management  and  skill  of  the  tractioneer  and  the 
premium  that  can  be  earned  by  obtaining  larger 
crops  of  superior  quality  by  getting  the  work  done 
at  the  proper  time.  To  save  time  a  field  should 
be  plowed  the  long  way,  and  the  kind  of  furrow 
and  depth  of  plowing  should  be  varied  to  suit  the 
type  and  condition  of  soil,  and  the  crops  in  ques- 
tion. 

As  an  illustration,  say  a  twenty  acre  field  forty 
by  eighty  rods  in  size  is  to  be  plowed,  then  the 
advantage  of  running  the  furrows  the  long  way  as 
against  turning  them  the  short  way  is  evident,  for 
if  the  plow  is  drawn  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an 
hour,  three  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  time 
by  plowing  crosswise  is  consumed  in  turning 
while  by  plowing  lengthwise  only  one  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent  would  be  lost,  or  about  one-half  as 
much.  Aside  from  this  there  are  other  economic 
advantages  in  plowing  the  long  way.  The  accom- 
panying diagrams  will  show  methods  of  laying  out 
lands  for  plowing  most  conveniently  under  diflfer- 
ent  conditions. 

Fig.  1.    In  laying  out  a  field  by  this  method  set 


Figure 
One 


a  stake  in  the  center  near  each  end  of  the  land  to 
be  plowed,  but  30  to  60  feet  closer  to  the  ends  than 
on  the  sides  to  allow  for  narrowing  of  the  plow  in 
turning  the  ends,  and  so  that  the  ends  and  sides  of 
the  field  will  plow  out  at  the  same  time. 

Start  at  left  of  stake  marked  "starting  point"  and 
when  reaching  the  other  stake  turn  to  the  right 
and  plow  until  you  reach  the  center  line  of  the 
stakes,  then  raise  plows  and  turn  around  as  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows  in  dotted  lines,  swinging  in 
again  on  a  curve  so  as  to  round  up  the  ends.  The 
plows  may  be  left  in  the  ground  and  continue  plow- 
ing all  the  way  around. 

Fig.  2.    This  illustrates  a  field  where  a  stake  is 


Figure 
Two 


set  at  each  of  its  four  corners  about  sixty  feet  from 
each  side,  the  width  to  be  allowed  depending  upon 
the  number  of  plows  you  are  hauling.  This  entire 
strip  of  equal  breadth  all  around  the  field  is  marked 
off  by  dropping  in  a  single  plow,  and  cutting  a 
shallow  furrow,  this  ground  being  left  to  be  plowed 
last. 

Next,  the  inside  ground  is  divided  into  lands,  the 
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number  and  widths  of  each  depending  on  the  shape 
of  the  field  and  the  number  of  plow  bottoms  used. 
Each  land  is  plowed  separately  by  starting  in  with 
number  one  and  striking  a  back  furrow  down  its 
center.  The  plowing  is  then  continued  so  at  the 
finish  you  are  at  the  starting  end  of  the  field.  When 
you  have  finished  all  three  lands,  you  will  have 
three  back  furrows,  one  in  each  land,  and  only  two 
dead  furrows,  one  between  each  land.  The  un- 
plowed  outside  strip,  meanwhile,  has  provided  you 
with  sufficient  space  in  which  to  turn  the  outfit  at 
the  ends  of  the  lands. 

In  plowing  this  outside  strip  for  one  or  two 
rounds,  the  plow  farthest  away  from  the  plowed 
ground  should  be  raised  in  advance  of  the  others, 
as  you  approach  each  corner  the  other  plows  should 
then  be  lifted  in  order  from  the  outside  to  the  in- 
side. After  you  have  rounded  the  corner,  the  plow 
next  to  your  furrow  should  be  lowered  first,  the 
others  being  dropped  in  in  order  from  the  inside 
to  the  outside. 

Fig.  3  is    an    enlarged    diagram    showing  the 


Figure 
Three 


method  of  rounding  the  field  corners  after  two 
rounds  have  been  made  in  this  manner.  By  this 
method  you  pass  over  the  ground  just  once,  and 
always  on  the  unplowed  land,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  plow  the  entire  field,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  triangle  in  each  corner. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  method  which  permits  one  to  plow 


Figure 
Four 
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every  foot  of  the  field  with  a  tractor  and  the  land 
is  all  plowed  after  the  tractor  has  traveled  over  it 
so  none  of  the  plowed  soil  is  packed  down. 

This  method  has  a  decided  advantage,  for  the  out- 
fit works  in  straight  lines  only,  and  the  land  is 
plowed  with  no  strips  omitted.  ^  ,    /-  ,  , 

Place  guide  stakes  around  the  outside  of  the  held 
a  distance  of  about  sixty  feet  inside  from  the  fence, 
the  width  depending  upon  the  number  of  plows  you 
are  hauling,  for  by  leaving  this  unplowed  strip  of 
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uniform  width  entirely  around  the  outside  of  the 
field,  the  tractioneer  is  able  to  travel  about  the 
field  when  finishing  up  his  turning  row  at  the  ends 
without  any  loss  of  time.  Plan  to  have  two  or 
three  feet  along  the  fence  after  you  have  plowed 
a  certain  number  of  rounds,  and  it  is  customary  if 
you  are  pulling  four  plows  to  allow  five  feet  extra, 
if  six  plows,  three  or  four  feet  extra;  if  you  are 
pulling  eight  plows  two  or  three  feet  should  be 
enough. 

If  you  intend  plowing  north  and  south,  you 
should  let  down  only  one  or  two  plows  across  the 
narrow  north  and  south  ends  of  the  field,  but  lower 
all  the  plows  on  the  long  east  and  west  sides. 

Next  divide  the  field  into  a  series  of  lands  of  con- 
venient size,  each  land  to  be  of  such  width  as  to 
equal  from  ten  to  fifteen  rounds  of  the  plows.  For 
a  gang  of  six  fourteen-inch  plows  make  the  lands 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  wide.  If  the  gang 
has  eight  bottom  plows,  let  the  lands  be  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide.  These  lands  can 
then  be  back  furrowed,  or  dead  furrowed,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  used.  The  narrow  strip  of  one 
or  two  furrows  plowed  across  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  fields  act  as  a  guide  for  the  plowman 
for  rasing  and  lowering  the  plows  which  should  be 
lifted  at  the  ends  of  the  lands  and  kept  raised  while 
crossing  the  ends. 

When  all  the  lands  have  been  finished  in  a  field, 
the  sixty  foot  outside  strip  should  be  back  fur- 
rowed, and  the  second  year  it  should  be  dead  fur- 
rowed. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  dead  furrow  method  of  laying  out 


Figure 
Five 


a  field  for  plowing,  by  beginning  at  the  outside  of 
the  field  and  dead  furrowing  around  and  around  It 
to  the  inside.  You  should  turn  to  the  left  with  the 
right  side  of  the  tractor  towards  the  outside  of  the 
land,  as  it  makes  it  more  convenient  for  the  trac- 
tioneer to  see  where  to  drive.  The  objection  to 
this  system  is  that  it  leaves  a  narrow  strip  un- 
plowed at  each  corner  on  each  round,  for  when  you 
dead  furrow  without  lifting  the  plows,  they  cut  a 
wider  strip  when  turing  the  corners  than  when 
driving  straight.  These  strips  may  be  plowed  when 
finishing  the  middle  of  the  field  by  driving  out  to 
each  corner  and  back  again  with  plows  lowered 
one  or  two  times.  It  is  very  difficult  to  turn  freshly 
plowed  ground  with  mould  board  plows  unless  you 
cut  considerably  deeper  the  second  time  than  you 
did  the  first.  However,  if  dies  plows  are  used,  you 
can  quickly  and  easily  do  a  fair  job  of  it.  In  thi:! 
method  the  field  should  be  divided  into  at  least 
two  lands  if  it  is  square. 

Fig.  6.   Illustrates  a  back  furrow  method  of  plow- 


Figure 
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ing  a  field.  Guide  stakes  should  be  set  on  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  land,  a  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
land  equal  to  one-half  its  width.  The  tractioneer 
should  begin  at  one  of  these  stakes  and  drive  to  the 
other.  Then  raise  plows  and  turn  around  to  the 
left  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  dotted  lines  so  as 
drive  down  the  other  side  line  of  stakes.  After 
a  round  has  been  plowed  he  should  be  able  to  make 

(Continued   on    Page  6). 
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A  New  Method  in  Food  Production 

Sun's  Rays  to  Preserve  and  Concentrate  Fruit  and  Other  Farm  Products. 


THIS  relates  to  a  process  that 
cannot  be  privately  monopo- 
lized, and  all  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  can  profit  by  it,  as  it  re- 
quires no  apparatus  other  than  the> 
can  make  and  use  for  themselves.  It 
is  the  saving  of  what  now  goes  to 
waste. 

California  has  the  best  fruit  drying; 
climate  to  be  found  and  this  method 
offers  the  only  natural  means  for 
transforming  her  inexhaustible  supply 
of  fruit  to  a  condition  for  convenient 
and  economical  marketing. 

The  old  way  of  drymg  fruits,  such 
as  grapes,  peaches,  etc.,  with  the  skins 
on  is  not  logical,  and  too  exi)cnsiye. 
The  skins  are  worthless  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  fruit  is  of  highest  value 
when  preserved  in  condensed  forms, 
made  free  from  decay,  and  retaining 
its  peculiar  taste  and  natural  qualities. 

By  the  process  here  described  fruits 
End  dairy  products  can  be  condensed 
and  preserved  so  as  to  be  sent  to 
market  from  the  most  remote  regions 
and  also  other  products,  including 
fruits  that  now  go  to  waste  or  arc 
not  marketable,  can  be  treated  for 
their  sugar  or  other  valuable  constitu- 
ents. 

By  this  inexpensive  process  all  the 
valuable  properties  which  can  be 
pressed  from  perishable  fruits,  such 
as  from  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  ber- 
ries, melons,  tomatoes,  etc.,  can  be 
condensed  and  preserved  without  tht 
use  of  heat  or  fuel,  and  without  de- 
stroying their  natural  taste  or  pecu- 
liar virtues. 

The  Method  Described. 

If  a  pan  of  frcsli  milk  or  grape 
juice  was  set  out  to  dry,  the  milk  or 
juice  would  sour  or  decay  before  it 
would  evaporate  to  solid  matter,  bui 
if  some  cheese  cloth  was  put  in  the 
pan  and  caused  to  absorb  all  the  milk 
or  juice  and  hold  it  without  dripping, 
and  was  then  hung  up  to  dry  (on  a 
fair  day),  it  would  be  found  that 
within  five  or  six  minutes  the  cloth 
had  dried  from  a  saturated  to  a  damp 
condition,  owmg  to  its  great  evapor- 
ating surface. 

When  the  material  left  on  the  cloth 
was  removed  it  would  retain  its  nat- 
ural taste  and  represent  all  the  sub- 
stantial material  in  the  original  milk 
or  juice,  and  would  be  so  rich  in 
sugar  or  other  preservative  matter  as 
to  prevent  any  after  fermentation  oi 
decay,  so  that  such  material  could 
be  kept  as  food  or  be  held  for  further 
treatment. 

The  means  employed  by  this  proc- 
ess for  saturating  and  drying  the 
cheese  cloth  is  such  that  one  man  can 
operate  1,000  yards  of  it,  with  no  oth- 
er appliances  than  a  few  wooden 
sluices  for  the  liquid  to  flow  through 
and  a  few  posts  for  holding  in  sus- 
pense the  lines  or  ropes  to  which  the 
cheese  cloth  is  attached. 

What  It  Has  Done. 

The  efficiency  of  cheese  cloth  as 
a  drying  agent  is  such  that  when 
worked  by  this  method  one  square 
yard  of  such  cloth  will  evaporate 
(during  average  fair  weather)  one  ano 
a  half  pounds  of  water  per  hour  from 
the  material  being  treated;  which 
makes  15,000  pounds  per  day  for  1,000 
yards  worked  ten  hours  by  one  man 
This  shows  that  all  the  valuable  parts 
of  fruits  which  now  go  to  waste  can 
be  saved  by  means  which  are  prac- 
tical and  inexpen.sive. 

To  show  what  is  possible  by  this 
process,  the  writer  has  performed  the 
following:  All  the  juice  was  pressed 
from  a  lot  of  grapes;  the  skins  and 
seeds  were  then  saturated  with  water 
which  was  pressed  out  to  carry  any 
remaining  valuable  matter.  This  juice 
and  water  was  then  reduced  by  the 
evaporating  effect  of  the  cheese  cloth 
to  a  thick,  honey-like  consistency 
filled  with  sugar  granules.    The  work 
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California  horticultural  historv.— Edi- 
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and  air  exposure  were  all  completed 
inside  of  40  minutes. 

Peaches,  muskmelons  and  tomatoes 
were  treated  in  the  same  way,  all 
leaving  a  thick  residue,  rich  in  sugar. 

A  measure  of  fresh  milk  was  put 
through  the  same  procedure,  which  in- 
side of  30  minutes  reduced  it  to  a 
thick,  self-preserving  liquid,  which 
shortly  after  dried  in  the  sun  to  a 
hard  substance  like  a  piece  of  gray 
chalk.  It  was  also  shown  that  very 
thin  milk  could  be  immediately  en- 
riched by  removing  part  of  its  watei. 
and  that  milk  can  be  reduced  to  a 
small  part  of  its  normal  volume  for 
transportation  and  then  be  returned 
by  tile  addition  of  water  to  its  nat- 
ural strength  f(jr  the  market. 
Food  From  Hay. 

When  material  not  subject  to  quick 
fermentation  or  decay  is  treated,  a 
slower  procedure  can  be  followed,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  following  work 
was  performed  by  the  cheese-clotn 
dryers. 

The  strength  was  all  soaked  out  of 
some  tea  into  a  solution  which  wan 
reduced  to  a  black  tar-like  substance 
which  made  good  drinking  tea.  The 
same  was  done  to  some  smoking  to- 
bacco, which  was  reduced  to  a  hard 
brown  substance. 

Four  sheaves  of  oat  hay  were  put 
through    a    diffusion    treatment,  by 


the  accompanying  sketch  is  offered, 
which  shows  measures  of  cheese  cloth 
C  connected  to  a  rope  or  line 
stretched  between  two  posts.  Between 
these  posts  is  a  wooden  trough  T, 
through  which  the  juice  or  fluid  to 
be  treated  flows,  by  entering  at  end 
W,  and  advancing  through  the  trough 
until  it  is  discharged  over  a  certain 
level  at  the  X  end  of  the  trough. 
Method  of  Operation. 
This  device  is  operated  as  follows: 
As  the  cheese  cloth  suspended  by  the 
line  dries  from  a  saturated  to  a  damp 
condition  it  is  lowered  by  slackening 
the  line  so  that  the  cloth  is  submerged 
in  the  liquid  in  the  trough  and  left 
until  the  thinner  liquid  dissolves  the 
thicker  substance  in  the  cloth,  after 
which  the  line  is  tightened  to  raise 
the  cloth  so  as  to  drip  in  the  trough 
and  then  to  dry  until  the  operation  is 
repeated.  In  practice  several  of  these 
lines  of  cloth  can  be  worked  in  the 
same  trough  so  that  while  one  is  is 
soaking  the  others  are  dripping  or 
drying,  the  latter  being  swung  aside 
to  make  room  for  others  over  the 
trough.  Owing  to  the  drying  or  evap- 
orating effects  of  the  cloth  the  liquid 
as  it  advances  through  the  trough  is 
deprived  of  its  water  so  as  to  grad- 
ually enrich  it  to  a  self-preserving 
consistency   before  it   is  discharged 
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which  all  their  nutritive  substance  was 
soaked  out  of  them  into  water,  which 
water  was  then  reduced  by  cheese 
cloth  to  a  thick  pasty  substance,  hav- 
ing all  the  taste  and  apparent  nutri- 
tive value  of  the  best  beef  extracts. 
This  material  was  mixed  with  ground 
exhausted  hay  and  used  as  food — as 
good,  nutritive  and  wholesome  food 
as  any  one  could  ask  for,  and  the 
quantity  of  this  food  was  ten  times 
more  than  the  same  amount  of  hay 
would  produce  in  meat  if  fed  to  cattle 
Next,  all  the  juices  were  pressed 
from  grapes,  peaches,  apples,  berries 
and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  and  then  by 
vaporization  performed  within  .'iO  min- 
utes, reduced  to  thick,  honey-like  con- 
dition, which  I  have  good  cause  for 
believing  will  keep  for  years  and  re- 
tain their  natural  flavors  and  all  their 
nutritive  values.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  heat  is  used  to  cook  theni 
or  drive  out  any  of  their  properties, 
and  because  the  time  during  which 
their  juices  were  exposed  to  the  air 
while  being  treated  was  too  brief  for 
any  fermentation  or  decay  to  cause 
loss  of  their  natural  tastes  or  values. 

Efficiency  of  Cheese  Cloth. 

One  square  yard  of  cheese  cloth  will 
absorb  and  hold  without  dripping 
about  one-half  a  pound  of  fluid,  such 
as  mineral  water,  milk,  fruit  juice,  etc., 
out  of  which  one-half  of  the  weight  of 
water  (one  quarter  of  a  pound),  can 
be  dried  in  ten  minutes,  or  within  a 
time  which  can  be  repeated  six  times 
in  one  hour  or  sixty  times  a  day  of 
ten  hours,  and  during  favorable 
weather  much  better  results  can  be 
attained. 

To  show  how  this  work  can  be  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  large  enough  to  em- 
ploy the  energies  of  one  man,  without 
calling  for  any  expensive  apparatus. 


from  the  X  end  of  the  trough. 

This  process  can  be  easily  tested 
by  placing  some  grapes  in  a  sack 
an^  mashing  them  and  then  wring- 
ing their  juice  out  in  a  pan;  then 
take  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth,  soak  !i 
in  the  juice,  squeeze  it  out  just 
enough  to  keep  it  from  driiiping. 
hang  it  up  for  a  few  minutes  to  dry 
until  it  is  in  a  damp  condition,  then 
repeat  the  operation  until  the  juice 
becomes  too  thick  and  rich  in  sugar 
to  work  any  more.  The  material  Icll 
in  the  cloth  which  cannot  be  saved 
by  wringing  it  out  can  be  saved  by 
using  the  cloth  for  another  charge 
of  juice. 

Bolinas,  Cal- 

(The  author  of  the  above  is  an 
early  Californian  whose  inventions 
and  discoveries  in  industrial  process- 
es took  him  back  East  many  years 
ago.  Through  ill  health  he  has  been 
forced  to  return  to  the  State  of  his 
boyhood  and  has  taken  up  this  mat- 
ter of  the  concentration  of  fruit 
juices  and  other  food  products 
through  evaporation.  It  is  a  subject 
of  particular  value  in  the  West,  with 
its  abundant  fruit  production  and 
ideal  drying  climate.  The  experi- 
ments herein  described,  havini?  been 
successfully  performed,  accordinj?  to 
the  author,  open  a  great  opportun- 
ity. There  is  a  big  demand  for  a 
method  of  efficient  concentration  of 
liquids.  Evaporation  by  heating 
breaks  down  delicate  tissue  and 
drives  off  the  finest  flavors,  slow 
evaporation  causes  fermentation.  .Ap- 
parently this,  with  natural  heat 
alone,  preserves  in  the  finest  con- 
dition and  in  the  iglst  inexpensive 
manner.  If  it  woiljA^ut  as  it  prom- 
ises, it  should  b/\ Kicli-making  in 


Raising  Farm  Rabbits 

■^yfOST  of  what  is  written  about 
_  rabbits  is  written  by  profes- 
sional breeders  or  by  back  yard  farm- 
ers, so  the  system  of  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  them  is  different  than  it  ordi- 
narily would  be  under  farm  condi- 
tions. They  are  fed  differently  than 
the  way  usually  described  on  the 
ranch  of  J.  W.  Baker  of  Modesto,  and 
doubtless  on  other  ranches  also. 

This  is_  a  typical  irrigated  dairy 
ranch,  alfalfa  everywhere,  a  lot  of 
cows  and  a  bunch  of  hogs.  The  rab- 
bits are  kept  in  pens  in  the  yard  and 
are  used  to  provide  a  supply  of  fresh 
meat. 

Some  of  the  hutches  or  pens  are 
two  stories  high.  All  have  lath  floors 
with  a  space  between  the  lathes  large 
enough  for  the  droppings  to  fall 
through,  but  not  so  large  that  the 
rabbits  will  get  their  feet  caught.  Un- 
derneath the  lath  floor  is  a  solid 
secondary  floor,  sloping  like  a  roof, 
which  throws  all  the  drownings  out 
upon  the  ground,  where  they  can  be 
easily  swept  up.  This  is  a  very  sim- 
ple, convenient  and  sanitary  system, 
when  pens  are  built  in  tiers.  The 
lath  floors  are  used  in  all  the  hutches 
whether  other  pens  are  below  or  not. 

Although  grain  feeding  is  generally 
advised,  alfalfa  hay  is  the  main  food 
here.  The  fronts  of  the  pens  are 
covered  with  incli  wire  and  the  al- 
falfa hay  put  against  this  in  kind  of 
mangers,  so  to  speak,  and  the  rab- 
bits pull  it  right  through  the  wire  as 
they  cat  it.  The  leaves  and  fine  stems 
they  cat,  the  coarse  stems  they  will 
not  touch,  consequently  the  right 
time  to  cut  alfalfa  is  while  is  it  green 
and  soft  and  only  about  half  grown. 
Then  they  will  eat  it  all  and  waste 
none. 

The  rabbits  will  live  on  good  al- 
falfa hay  alone  and  sometimes  they 
get  nothing  else.  Usually,  however, 
a  little  barley  is  fed  also  and  it  makes 
the  young  rabbits  fat  and  well  flav- 
ored and,  besides,  it  makes  the  old 
ones  do  better. 

According  to  Mr.  Baker's  foreman 
rabbits  could  be  raised  profitably  to 
sell  at  six  cents  a  pound  at  the  ranch 
by  this  method,  but  not  shipped  to 
the  market  at  anything  like  such 
prices.  His  system  of  cooking  rab- 
bits is  to  first  fry  them,  then  put 
them  in  a  covered  dish  with  a  little 
water  and  set  them  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  to  simmer  for  about  half 
an  hour.  By  this  method  of  cooking 
even  an  old  rabbit  will  be  tender  and 
well  flavored. 


California  oil  fields  are  supplying 
materials  for  lubricants  in  large 
quantity  to  eastern  States.  Most 
eastern  crude  oil  has  a  paraffine  base, 
while  California  oil  has  an  asphalt 
base,  and  makes  a  lubricant  that  will 
withstand  cold  weather  far  better 
than  that  made  from  a  paraffine  oil. 
Lubricants  from  Russia  have  been 
famous  for  their  value  under  cold 
weather  conditions.  They  have  been 
made  from  an  oil  like  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Tape  worms  are  a  common  trouble 
with  lambs,  but  they  are  frequently 
found  after  slaughter  and  blamed  for 
injury  when  actually  they  may  not 
have  done  any  particular  harm.  They 
may  be  present  without  causing  dis- 
ease. 


Where  fence  posts  are  at  all  ex- 
-"nsivc,  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  states  that  boiling  them  in 
creosote  will  add  much  to  their 
usefulness    and    prove    a  profitable 
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New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World 

Ways  That  the  Plant  Breeder  Guides  the  Forces  of  Nature  in  Developing  Plant  Varieties. 

By  Luther  Burbank 


Y 


■  OU  may  have 
observed  that 
a  person 's 
success  is  general- 
ly in  proportion  to 
his  ability  to  get 
head  and  hands  to 
work  together. 
Only  by  this  com- 
bination can  we 
guide  the  silent 
but  mighty  forces 
of  Nature.  The 
sunbeam,  the  dew- 
drop  and  the 
noiseless  chemical 
forces  are  thus  coaxed  to  produce  new 
forms  and  new  qualities  m  luscious 
fruits  and  fragrant  flowers. 

Botanical  classification  is  a  conven- 
ience, a  necessary  tentative  staging 
by  which  to  erect  a  part  of  the  grand 
structure  of  a  general  knowledge  ot 
Nature,  but  we  have  long  since 
learned  that  species  or  genera  are 
rarely  well  defined,  the  connecting 
links  are  still  left  in  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  cases,  though  some  have 
dropped  out  in  the  long,  fierce  strug- 
gle of  the  ages.  .  . 

But  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  crossing  is  only  one  of  the  means 
used  in  the  production  of  new 
species  and  varieties;  long  continued 
selection  of  the  plants  which  nearest 
approach  the  type  desired  must  be 
continued  until  it  is  obtained  in  some 
individual  plant,  after  which,  if  it  is 
to  be  reproduced  from  seed,  all  plants 
which  show  a  tendency  to  revert  or 
sport  in  any  direction  must  be  rigidly 
excluded  until  none  but  the  type  de- 
sired shall  appear. 

Selection. 
Great  improvements  arc  often  made 
by  careful  and  persistent  selection  to- 
ward a  certain  desired  type.  This 
method  is  the  one  by  which  enter- 
prising farmers,  gardeners,  florists, 
and  more  especially  seedsmen,  keep 
the  standard  varieties  true  to  their 
desired  characters,  but  the  originators 
of  new  forms  must  not  only  select 
the  best  continually,  but  must  do  so 
with  an  amount  of  care  never  be- 
stowed by  others  upon  the  work. 
The  selection  must  be  far  more  rigid, 
only  a  few  among  thousands  being 
selected  for  reproduction,  for  if  new 
strains  and  new  varieties  are  to  be 
produced,  every  slight  variation  to- 
wards the  ideal  sought  must  be  ob- 
served and  instilled  by  repetition. 
New  characters  are  seldom  fixed  so 
as  to  come  true  to  type  except  by 
segregation,  selection  and  repetition, 
but  after  a  few  generations,  say  five 
or  six,  if  the  desired  type  is  con- 
stantly reproduced,  the  strain  may  be 
said  to  be  fixed;  that  is,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

'  Ordinary  variations  in  commonly 
cultivated  garden  vegetables  and 
flowers  can  be  so  fixed  or  "trued  up' 
to  type  in  five  or  six  generations  and 
the  value  of  such  improvement  is 
often  such  that  crops  of  the  new 
strain  can  be  raised  of  better  appear- 
ance and  quality  and  often  at  from 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent  less  expense  of 
space,  time  and  labor.  Such  improve- 
ments, when  generally  adopted,  as 
they  must  be  sooner  or  later,  greatly 
influence  the  productive  capacity  of  a 
locality,  state  or  nation. 

By  crossing  two  species  or  varie- 
ties having  more  or  less  distinct  and 
valued  characters,  unique  combina- 
tions of  qualities  are  often  developed. 

Crossing- 
Crossing  gives  the  producer  of  new 
forms  of  plant  life  the  only  means  of 
combining  the  best  qualities  of  each, 
but  quite  as  often  the  worst  quali- 


no  calling  demands  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  a  man  more  fully  than  that 
of  the  orchard  and  farm,  and  none 
that  gives  better  promise  of  health, 
wealth  and  true  success  in  life. 


SaniiileN  of  Heoond  generation  pears,  lilif^lit-proof,  prodiieeil  b.v  CUO.SSI.\G,  nuil 
afterwards  selection.  These  combine  ibe  rapid  growth,  productiveness,  freedom 
from  blleht  and  wonderful  keeping  qualities  ot  tbe  Le  C'onte,  a  well-known  Ori- 
ental pear,  and  the  delicious  fragrance,  flavor  and  tender  flesh  of  the  Bartlctt. 


ties  are  thus  combined  so  that  if  the 
work  is  to  prove  of  any  value,  it  must 
be  followed  by  rigid  and  persistent 
selection  in  the  case  of  plants  which 
are  grown  from  seed  like  corn, 
squashes,  melons,  among  vegetables, 
and  zinnias,  sweet  peas  and  pansies, 
and  hundreds  of  others  among  orna- 
mental annual  plants,  but  with  plants 
which  arc  reproduced  by  tubers,  cut- 
tings, budding  or  grafting,  a  valuable 
new  variety  can  be  increased  indefi- 
nitely and  true  to  its  type  without 
any  further  efifort. 

This  gives  the  operator  on  this 
class  of  plants  and  trees  great  ad- 
vantages, for  when  a  superior  new 
plant  or  tree  has  been  evolved,  it  may 
soon  be  growing  in  every  orchard  or 
on  every  farm,  for  when  a  valuable 
variety  is  produced  in  families  which 
are  propagated  by  division,  the  neces- 
sity for  constant  diligence  and  unre- 
mitting vigilance  is  obviated,  for  its 
individual  character  and  destiny  has 
been  fixed  by  the  forces  which  culmi- 
nated in  its  production;  and  except 
under  great  and  unusual  pressure, 
will  continue  to  exhibit  its  individual 
characteristics,  even  though  divided 
into  ten  thousand  pieces  and  each  of 
these  into  ten  thousand  more. 

West  Coast  Conditions. 

California,  at  first,  was  wholly  de- 
pendent for  its  market,  drying  and 
shipping  fruits  upon  the  varieties 
which  had  become  standard  in  other 
States  and  countries,  and  while  some 
of  these,  like  the  Petite  Prune  d'Agen, 
the  Bartlett  Pear  and  a  few  of  the 
apples,  peaches,  and  cherries  still  re- 
main among  the  standards  here,  yet 
how  few  of  the  thousands  tested  arc 
still  grown?  A  whole  new  class  of 
hybrid  shipping  plums  have  almost 
completely  supplanted  the  older  ones. 
The  older  standard  cherries,  berries, 
prunes,  quinces  and  grapes  are  fast 
being  replaced  by  newer  and  far  bet- 
ter ones.  These  changes  are  broueht 
about  by  competition;  many  of  the 
older  kinds  being  subject  to  numer- 
ous diseases,  slow  growth,  unreliabil- 
ity in  annual  crops,  undersized  pro- 
ducts and  inferior  appearance  and 
usually  not  of    first  quality.  These 


shanges  go  on  steadily,  surely  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  except  to  the 
leading  growers  and  dealers  who  are 
generally  the  leaders  in  these  bene- 
ficent changes;  others  soon  follow 
from  necessity,  and  thus  have  the  en- 
terprising growers  of  this  State  made 
the  desert,  plain  and  mountain  side 
to  bloom  and  fruit,  built  beautiful 
homes  and  brought  wealth  and  hap- 
piness to  this  sunset  land. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  latent  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural possibilities  of  this  Western 
land  have  not  even  been  outlined  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  past  every- 
where, farms,  orchards  and  gardens 
have  been  in  a  measure  carried  on  in 
a  somewhat  "hit  or  miss"  plan,  suc- 
cess oftenest  being  dependent  on 
chance  or  the  season,  but  of  late  they 
have  become  strictly  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  best  and  most 
economical  plants  being  selected  as 
well  as  the  best  methods,  and  to-day 


A  new,  hardy  American  grape  of  ex- 
treme earllness,  great  si/.c  and  beauty 
and  superior  quality.  Produced  by  SE- 
LECTION, without  croaslnv. 


Citrus  Diseases 

THAT  climate  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  developing  or  prevent- 
ing plant  diseases  is  known  to  nearly 
everybody.  For  this  reason  certain 
insect  pests  and  diseases  affecting 
Florida  citrus  trees  are  of  little  ac- 
count in  California  citrus  districts,  ana 
vice  versa.  Florida  has  a  moist  at- 
mosphere and  abundant  rain;  Califor- 
nia little  rain  and  dry,  hot  atmosphere. 

This  whole  matter  is  described 
fully  and  interestingly  in  a  new  bulle- 
tin of  the  University  of  California  by 
Prof.  Howard  S.  Fawcett  on  Citrus 
Diseases  of  Florida  and  Cuba  Com- 
pared with  those  of  California. 

The  purple  scale  is  serious  in  both 
districts,  the  cottony  cushion  scale  and 
one  or  two  other  insects  moderately 
important  in  both.  The  black,  red  and 
yellow  scales,  serious  here,  are  insig- 
nificant in  Florida. 

The  parasites,  animal  and  vegetable, 
that  keep  insects  in  check  are  usually 
quite  different  in  the  two  States.  A 
fungus  that  prevents  the  purple  scale 
from  being  very  troublesome  in  Flor- 
ida will  not  work  at  all  here,  and 
parasites  that  do  little  against  the 
black  scale  here  are  very  effective 
there,  and  in  several  cases  the  con- 
trary is  the  case,  but  as  a  rule  para- 
sites are  more  important  in  prevent- 
ing injury  in  Florida  than  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Regarding  diseases,  as  a  general 
principle  a  damp,  moist  climate  makes 
plant  diseases  bad  that  can  hardly 
exist  in  a  hot.  dry  atmosphere.  For 
that  reason  Florida  is  more  troubled 
with  plant  diseases  than  we  are  here. 
The  whole  bulletin  is  instructive  in 
showing  what  a  great  difference  cir- 
cumstances make  in  horticulture. 

Fruit  Shipments 

Each  year  recently  has  seen  heavier 
fresh  fruit  shipments  from  California 
than  before,  or  close  to  record  ship- 
ments at  least,  and  1915  was  no  ex- 
ception. This  season's  total  for  all 
fruits  was  16,792  cars.  Last  year's  to- 
tal was  16,146  1-2  cars.  Grape  ship- 
ments, besides  their  great  quantity, 
made  a  wonderful  gain,  being  helped 
by  excellent  fall  weather.  Many  of 
these  were  wine  grapes  shipped  to 
Eastern  winemakers.  Total  cars  to 
the  middle  of  December  by  varieties 
are  given  herewith: 

1915  1914 

Cherries    205^  166% 

Apricots    392^  382 

Peaches    1,688J4  2,14414 

Plums   2,2245^  1,90654 

Pears   2,645J4  2,725^4 

Grapes   9,577J4  8,767^ 

Miscellaneous   48J4 

Total   16.792  16,140^4 

We  have  recently  received  from 
advertisers  several  books  and  cata- 
logues of  various  kinds,  for  which  we 
extend  our  thanks.  They  include 
books  containing  considerable 
amounts  of  excelent  information,  and 
are  often  worth  while  getting  and 
keeping  on  hand.  Subscribers  will 
frequently  find  it  well  to  write  to  ad- 
vertisers for  booklets  and  catalogues, 
but  should  do  so  only  when  they  are 
interested  in  the  product  advertised. 
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Marketing  Rabbits 

Ways  of  CooJ^ing  Rabbits  and  Getting  Trade. 
By  C.  P.  Gilmore 


WE  read  a  great  manv  articles 
on  the  culture  of  rabbits,  but 
there  are  very  few  written  on 
how  to  sell  them.  To  be  able  to 
properly  raise  rabbits  and  to  be  able 
to  properly  sell  them  are  two  differ- 
ent things — there  are  a  great  many 
who  can  raise  rabbits,  but  when  it 
comes  to  selling  them  they  fall  down. 

This  is  the  branch  of  the  rabbit 
business  which  I  consider  has  the 
greatest  of  possibilities,  for  it  can  be 
taken  up  by  those  who  live  in  the 
very  smallest  towns,  as  well  as  in 
the  large  cities.  Then,  too,  they  are 
independent  of  any  one  certain  buyer 
who  will  take  their  produce  at  his 
price  at  his  pleasure. 

In  taking  up  this  branch  I  might 
say  that,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
start  only  with  first  class  stock.  The 
fact  that  no  one  ever  made  profit 
from  scrubs  is  ancient  history.  I  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  one  should 
purchase  prize  winners,  but  good 
healthy  medium  large  stock  that  has 
had  proper  raising.  Also  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  starting  with 
too  many,  if  you  have  never  bred 
rabbits  before. 

Now,  as  I  before  stated,  there  are 
a  great  many  who  can  successfully 
raise  their  rabbits,  but  don't  seem  to 
know  how  to  go  about  selling  them. 
This  fault  is  quite  natural,  for  very 
few  people  are  good  salesmen. 
Salesmanship. 
The  case  is  generally  like  this: 
Smith  has  a  few  rabbits  that  are 
ready  to  sell,  and  he  calls  over  to  his 
neighbor,  asking  him  if  he  would  like 
to  buy  one.  The  neighbor,  being  ig- 
norant of  their  delicate  flavor  and 
nutritive  value,  replies  that  he  don't 
think  so,  so  Smith  tries  his  other 
neighbor  with  the  same  result.  After 
this  Smith  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  demand  for  rabbits, 
so  quits  raising  them  other  than  for 
his  own  use. 

Now  there  are  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  who  have 
never  tasted  rabbit  meat,  nor  know 
of  its  nutritive  value  or  small  amount 
of  fiber  waste.  These  thousands  of 
people  must  be  enlightened,  and  the 
breeders  are  the  ones  to  do  it,  and 
the  question  arises  how  to  enlighten 
them. 

To  go  around  and  tell  every  one 
would  be  a  big  undertaking,  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  local  paper  would 
be  altogether  too  costly,  so  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is 
reasonable  and  practical,  and  here  it 
is:  Go  to  your  printer  and  have  him 
print  up  some  neat  circulars  on  the 
order  of  the  following: 

A  Good  Circular. 
"Did  You  Ever  Eat  a  New  Zealand 
Hare  (or  whatever  kind  of  hare 
you  are  breeding)? 

"If  not,  you  have  missed  eating  the 
most  delicious  and  nutritive  form  of 
animal  food;  its  flesh  contains  83  per 
cent  of  digestible  nutriment,  while 
chicken  only  contains  50  per  cent, 
beef  55  per  cent,  mutton  65  per  cent, 
and  pork  75  per  cent. 

"It  is  all  white  and  fine  grained, 
and  free  from  that  oily  substance 
found  in  ducks  and  geese,  and  the 
flavor  is  much  sweeter  than  the  meat 
of  the  wild  rabbit  or  cottontail. 

"Many  of  the  leading  city  physi- 
cians recommend  rabbit  meat  foraged 
and  run  down  people  on  account  of 
its  great  nutritive  value  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  easily  digested. 

"Rabbits  are  very  dainty  about  their 
eating;  they  will  eat  nothing  but  the 
cleanest  kinds  of  food.  We  feed  our 
rabbits  especially  for  firmness  and 
sweetness  of  flesh. 

"Our  stock  is  raised  and  dressed 


under  most  sanitary  conditions,  and 
we  solicit  your  patronage  for  a  trial 
order. 

'  Price  30c  (or  35c)  a  pound. 
•  We  Deliver.     Tel.  Main  123. 
"JOHN  DOE  RABBITRY, 
"345  Center  street.  " 
Recipes. 

Now  you  can  greatly  add  to  this 
circular  by  printing  the  following 
recipes: 

Rabbit,  Virginia  Style — Cut  into 
pieces;  have  a  frying  pan  smoking 
hot  and  put  in  pieces  of  bacon;  when 
brown,  add  rabbit;  fry  brown,  then 
sprinkle  with  flour  and  keep  turning 
until  the  flour  is  brown  enough.  Add 
hot  water,  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
boil  till  gravy  is  smooth,  and  serve 
on  hot,  deep  platter. 

Rabbit,  Spanish  Style — Cut  into 
pieces  and  stew  with  onion  and  two 
dried  red  peppers,  a  tablespoonful  of 
olive  oil  and  salt;  add  a  can  of  best 
tomatoes  and  a  half  cup  of  dried 
mushrooms  soaked  in  water  a  few 
minutes  before;  thicken  gravy  with 
cornstarch.  Cook  altogether  with  red 
Spanish  beans  or  plain  boiled  rice. 

Baked  Rabbit  en  Casserole — ^Bone 
the  rabbit  or  not,  as  desired;  cut  into 
pieces;  lay  in  alternate  layers  rabbit 
and  thin  slices  of  bacon;  season  with 
thyme,  pepper,  sage,  thin  slices  of 
onion.  Fill  dish  with  water  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven  for  one  and  a  half 
hours.  A  deep  covered  baking  pan 
can  be  used  instead  of  casserole. 

Rabbit  Roasted — Lay  the  cleaned 
rabbit  in  salt  water  while  you  are 
preparing  the  following  dressing: 
Mince  a  slice  of  fat  salt  pork  and 
mix  sufficient  moistened  bread 
crumbs  to  fill  the  cavity,  season  it 
wiflh  salt  and  pepper,  thyme  and 
minced  onion,  stuff  rabbit,  cover  with 
thin  slices  of  bacon,  pour  a  cup  of 
water  in  pan  and  bake  one  hour,  bast- 
ing frequently;  add  a  little  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar  to  the  gravy.  Dredge 
with  flour  browned  and  remove  from 
oven,  thicken  the  strained  dripping 
with  browned  flour,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Serve  on  hot  platter 
garnished  with  the  slices  of  bacon, 
slices  of  lemons  and  greens. 

These  circulars  will  cost  you  very 
little  and  will  pay  for  themselves  with 
a  few  orders. 

Keep  Up  the  Standard. 

Now,  in  order  to  hold  your  trade 
and  keep  it  growing,  you  must  live  up 
to  your  circular. 

Your  stock  must  be  raised  and 
dressed  under  the  most  sanitary  con- 
ditions. No  one  wants  to  purchase 
any  kind  of  food  stuff  that  is  kept 
and  prepared  in  and  under  filthy  con- 
ditions. For  dressing  you  shoujd 
have  a  small  table  with  a  sheet  iron 
top,  with  running  water  near  at  hand. 

Next,  instead  of  delivering  the 
dressed  rabbit  wrapped  in  an  old  dirty 
newspaper,  as  most  of  them  do,  get 
waxed  paper  and  use  it  in  wrapping. 
It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  us  a  carton. 
You  will  greatly  add  to  this  by  gar- 
nishing with  a  few  leaves  of  parsley, 
which  is  very  easily  grown. 

My  next  paper  will  be  on  the  cost 
of  producing  market  rabbits,  feeding 
for  meat,  skinning  and  dressing. 

Laying  Out  Fields 

(ContloDed  from  Page  Three.) 

the  turns  to  the  right  at  each  enfl 
without  lifting  the  plows,  driving 
round  and  round  constantly,  which 
also  permits  of  keeping  the  right  side 
of  the  tractor  to  the  next  to  the 
turned  ground  po  the  tractioneer  can 
see  to  drive  properly.  When  you 
back  furrow  without  lifting  the  plows. 


Dow  Pumps 

FOR 

EVERY  SERVICE 

Horizontal  Centrifugal 

Belted  or  Direct  Connected 
for  Shallow  Wells 

BILLKTIX  117-F 


Vertical  Centrifugal 

For  "Pit"  Wells 

BULI.ETIX  118-F 


Double  Acting  Deep  Wells 

For  Wells  From  50  ft.  to  500  ft.  Deep 

Bl  l.LETI>  IIO-F 

Piston  Pumps 

Steam.  .\ir  or  Power  Driven 
lor  All  Purposes 

Diesel  Crude  Oil  Engines 

100  H.  P.  to  1,000  H.  P. 


San  Francisco  Offlce, 


DOW  PUMP  AND 
DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 


Lacbman  Bnildinir. 


Factory,  Alameda. 


Little  Genius  Engine  Plow 

The  most  successful  small  sized  engine  gan^  plow  made;  complete  and  perfect.  We 
want  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  many  testimonials  we  have  received  from  all  over 
the  country;  the  strongest  endorsements  ever  given  an  engine  gang  plow.  The 
record  of  the  Little  Genius  is  an  unbroken  aerie*  of  successes  and 

it  is  today  the  most  popular  engine  plow  of  this  type  on  the  market. 

No.  2  Little  Genius  Power  Lift 
Engine  Gang  Plow 


Strong,  Simple 
and  Durable 


Two.  three  and  four  boRomt,  12  or  14  inch;  til  standard  type*.  One  man  operate*  both  enilne  and 
plow.  Power  lift  in;  power  lift  out.  Power  lift  operates  all  three  wheeli,  (ivinf  tiif  h,  level  lift.  Hiich 
adapted  to  all  types  of  tractors.  Wood  break  pin  protects  both  engine  and  plow  af  ainat  injury.  Bocixhbs 
leave  strai<bi  headlands.    Hat  strength  to  spare.   "It's  the  Way  We  BuUd  Them." 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  NeareM 
PAG  House 


Write  for  circulars  and  cata- 
log. Explain  your  plow  prob- 
lems to  us;  we  can  give  you  val- 
uable information.  We  make  a 
PfcO  Engine  Plow  that  will  meet 
your  requirements. 


Parlin  &  OrendorfF  Co. 

Canton,  Illinois 

General  Af^ents  for  California: 
Baker  &  Hamilton.  San  Fran- 
cisco: Dixon  &  Orlawold,  Ix>a 
Angeles. 


they  cut  a  narrower  furrow  when 
turning  a  corner  than  when  driving 
straight,  which  will  leave  rather  a 
large  rounded  portion  of  each  outer 
corner  of  the  field  that  is  unplowed, 
and  one  side  of  these  corners  are 
dished.  If  these  corners  are  to  be 
plowed,  it  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
done  with  teams  even  though  it  is 
somewhat  tedious.  If  the  field  is 
square,  it  should  be  divided  into  two 
lands. 


White  Leghorn 

Baby  Chicks 

From  high-grade.  Standard  Bred  atoclc 
Information  and  pricea,  Juat  write 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Co., 

420  Seventh  St,  Pelalnnia,  Cal. 

When  ananerlDK  advertlaeaieBta,  yieaac 
mentloB  <*Orekard  mm4  rmrm." 
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Notes  and  Comment 

Letters  About  Subjects  That  Are  Worth  While. 


the  goose  honks  high,"  is  the 
correct  form  of  the  proverb 
used  to  start  your  second  January- 
editorial.  It  is  a  bit  of  New  England 
— Middle  States  weather  lore  and 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  the 
wild  goose  never  flies  high  except 
when  conditions  favor  a  continuance 
of  fair  fine  weather  for  some  days. 
Some  less  used  forms  of  the  lore  ap- 
ply to  rooks,  cuckoos,  swallowS, 
cranes,  martins,  and  other  birds, 
probably  varying  with  the  habitat  of 
these  birds. 

"The  goose  honks  high"  only  when 
the  barometer  is  high,  thus  buoying 
him  up  more  easily,  and  usually  giv- 
ing him  a  faster  moving  wind;  the 
usual  flying  strata  of  the  fowl  or  bird 
arc  higher  when  the  barometer  is  high, 
also.  Regions  occupied  by  high  air 
pressure  areas  are  nearly  always  areas 
of  fair  fine  weather  on  the  weather 
maps,  especially  in  the  East.  Smoke 
falls  to  the  ground  preceding  a 
storm  (when  the  pressure  is  light) 
and  it  goes  high  in  the  air  in  fair 
cool  weather  (when  the  barometer  is 
high  and  the  air  more  buoyant) ;  the 
smoke,  like  the  bird,  seeks  a  stratum 
of  ready  equilibrium.  The  goose 
varies  his  flying  altitude  occasionally, 
evidently  seeking  favorable  air  cur- 
rents, like  the  balloonist. 

The  air  weighs  about  a  ton  per 
square  foot  at  sea  level  and  decreases 
roughly  about  70  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  exposed  surface  with  each 
thousand  feet  of  altitude  up  to  per- 
haps the  maximum  flying  altitude  for 
wild  fowl,  hence  there  are  probably 
physiological  reasons  why  the  "goose 
honks  high"  in  times  when  "every- 
thing is  lovely!" 

The  goose  has  no  idea  of  making 
a  weather  forecast  by  flying  high, 
nor  has  he  any  special  esoteric  ability 
to  presage  or  foresee  times  of  cool 
and  even  temperatured  pleasant 
weather  when  all  mankind,  and  ani- 
mals as  well,  seem  to  be  at  their  best, 
and  wlicn  men  seem  to  do  their  best 
work.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  everything  is  lovely  when  the 
goose  honks  high,  and  your  editorial 
is  not  only  timely  but  excellent. 

J.  CECIL  ALTER,  Observer. 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Portland,  Ore. 

Grafting  Walnuts. 

I  have  been  very  successful  in 
grafting  English  walnuts  and  enclose 
scion  cut  and  ready  for  use,  which 
will  help  explain  the  system.  In  cut- 
ting scion  for  grafting  on  black  stock 
I  use  one  and  two-year-old  wood, 
making  wedge  end  of  scion  out  of  the 
two-year-old  end,  with  two  or  three 
buds  of  new  growth  on  remaining 
part. 

Saw  off  tree  to  be  grafted,  trim 
with  knife  all  cuts  made  rough  by 
saw.  Split  the  trunk,  insert  scion, 
wax  carefully.  The  wax  must  not  be 
too  hot  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  burn  the  scion. 

W.  E.  DERMODY. 

Los  Altos,  Cal. 

Glass  for  Gophers. 

Referring  to  question  on  gophers 
in  January  issue,  will  state  that  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  them 
myself  but  have  overcome  the 
trouble,  mostly  all  of  it,  by  saving  all 
the  glass  I  can  collect,  breaking  it 
into  small  pieces  and  scattering  it 
about  the  roots  of  the  trees  when 
planting. 

The  gopher  will  not  work  amongst 
broken  glass,  as  it  cuts  him.  This 
keeps  him  away  from  destroying  the 
roots  of  trees. 

This  has  been  the  only  sure  way 
of  protecting  the  roots  of  trees,  but 
to  destroy  the  gophers,  take  small 
potatoes  or  carrots,  or  anything  a 
gopher  likes  to  eat;  I  find  potatoes 


>    cl^^  ^ 


best.  Take  a  small  wood  drill,  drill 
a  hole  almost  through  the  potato,  or 
other  substitute,  and  fill  the  hole  with 
gopher  poison.  Find  their  runs  and 
put  in  a  few  of  these  prepared  po- 
tatoes. 

I  myself  am  very  liberal  with  my 
poison.  I  always  allow  for  a  family, 
and  when  I  see  a  new  mound  in  a 
new  place,  I  am  right  there  with  the 
goods. 

I  will  enclose  a  drawing  of  a  gopher 
home  in  a  potato  patch.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  dotted  lines  are 
gopher  runs.  It  may  give  an  idea  of 
how  to  find  their  habitation,  their  nest 
usually  being  under  a  stump  or  some 
other  protection. 

W.  A.  HERMAN. 
Humboldt  county,  Cal. 


A  recent  notice  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  regarding  the 
Avocado  states  that,  "with  adequate 
supplies  available  at  low  prices,  the 
consumption  of  this  tropical  fruit 
might  be  expected  to  attain  large  pro- 
portions, as  in  the  case  of  the  bana- 
na." Also,  it  is  thought  that  with 
plantings  in  Florida  and  California, 
this  fruit  may  attain  the  importance 
of  citrus  fruits. 


The  Ranchers'  Market  of  the  San 
Diego  Farm  Bureau  reports  good 
progress.  A  handicap  has  been  that 
when  the  demand  for  a  farm  product 
was  good  certain  ranchers  were  in  the 
habit  of  selling  it  in  ordinary  ways, 
but  when  the  demand  was  poor  they 
passed  it  up  to  the  Ranchers  Market 
to  handle,  making  the  supply  irregulpr 
and  largest  in  the  wrong  time.  In 
spite  of  this,  good  prices  have  been 
secured  and  the  Market  is  gaining. 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
avoid  the  corn  ear  worm  by  combin- 
ing into  a  uniform  strain  the  sweet 
seeds  and  prolific  habit  of  sweet  corn 
with  the  long,  harsh  husks  of  south- 
ern varieties  of  field  corn,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  variety  of  sweet  corn  as  re- 
sistant to  the  corn  worms  as  the 
southern  varieties  of  field  corn. 


Powdery  mildew  of  the  vine  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  recent  circular  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  details  of 
control  methods  explained.  Photo- 
graphs show  the  immense  difference 
between  well  and  poorly  ground  sul- 
phur. 


Smut  is  said,  in  a  recent  Washing- 
ton bulletin,  to  be  the  most  serious 
wheat  disease  in  the  State.  To  avoid 
it  crop  rotation  is  advised,  also  blue- 
stoning  seed,  planting  apparently 
clean  seed,  and  following  certain 
other  practices  advised  in  the  bulle- 
tin. 


The  Holstein  cow,  Lucille  Jolie 
Pontiac,  has  broken  the  yearly  senior 
four-year-old  record  by  producing  23,- 
830.2  pounds  of  milk,  containing  938.52 
pounds  of  fat.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
high  records,  any  age  or  breed. 


Loss  of  calves,  supposedly  from 
lung  worm,  in  parts  of  Stanislaus 
county,  Cal.,  have  been  found  to  be 
mostly  due  to  insanitary  methods  of 
feeding  the  calves  while  young. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


New  River  Farming 

James  Mills  Orchard  Company  Using  Good  Methods. 


EXCEPT  for  a  few  comparatively 
small  an-as  tlic  rich  land  aloiiK 
tlu-  Sacramento  river  for  the 
liiintlred  odd  miles  north  of  Sacra- 
mento is  not  developed  to  anything 
like  what  the  richnes  of  fertile,  well 
watered  river  Itotloin  deserves.  The 
lew  places  where  fruit  is  grown  prop- 
erly and  the  land  properly  reclaimed 
anil  tilled  for  other  crops,  arc  among 
the  richest  in  the  West. 

Proper  soil  development  can,  of 
course,  be  done  in  two  ways:  lirst,  by 
the  farmer  of  a  small  acreage;  second, 
bv  the  farmer  of  a  wide  area-  It  is 
the  latter  system  that  the  James 
Mills  Orchard  Company  of  Hamilton 
is  working  upon. 

There  are  10,000  acres  in  their 
holdings,  some  of  which  is  rented  to 
tenants,  until  further  development 
can  be  accomplished,  besides  exten- 
sive citrus  plantings  where  foothills 
meet  valley,  many  miles  to  the  south- 
west. Of  the  river  holdings  700  acres 
arc  being  planted  to  fruit,  and  more 
will  be  in  time.  The  land  is  leveled 
and  irrigated  from  cement  pipes, 
wa.tcr  being  provided  by  pumping 
from  wells  which,  on  account  of  the 
large  river  a  little  to  the  cast,  can 
never  be  ptimped  out. 

Fruit  Planting. 
The  most  productive  and  proftable 
prune  orchard  in  California,  for  its 
size,  is  said  to  be  along  the  river  on 
such  land  in  Colusa  county,  so  prunes 
are  receiving  the  heaviest  planting. 
In  acreage  prunes  have  little  to  boast 
of  along  the  Sacramento  river,  but  for 
production  and  superior  quality  a  few 
old  orchards  and  several  young  plant- 
ings are  among  the  best  in  the  State. 

Almonds  are  the  next  heavy  plant- 
ing after  prunes.  Although  most  sus- 
ceptible of  all  deciduous  fruits  to  in- 
jury fronj  frost,  the  tempering  influ- 
ence of  the  river,  combined  with 
depth,  richness  and  moisture  supplies 
of  river  soils,  make  the  river  lands  a 
productive  almond  location.  Similarly 
the  tempering  influence  of  the  river 
protects  the  citrus  fruits,  and  oranges 
are  one  of  the  three  leading  fruits. 
Fears  and  tigs  are  also  planted  to  a 
limited  extent- 

The  saying,  "Don't  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket,"  applies  to  fruit, 
particularly  since  a  variety  of  fruits 
gives  a  longer  harvesting  season  and 
gives  more  work  to  men  and  equip- 
ment. On  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  fruit  grown,  a  nursery,  both  citrus 
and  deciduous,  is  run  on  the  place. 
Orchard  Methods. 
Tntcr-crops  are  grown  in  the  or- 
chard to  help  the  income  as  vvell  as, 
in  certain  cases,  to  improve  the  soil. 
In  the  orange  orchard  alfalfa  is 
planted  to  within  four  feet  of  the 
trees,  taking  about  two-thirds  of  the 
land.  The  cost  of  harvesting  is  about 
as  much  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  land 
were  planted,  but  the  alfalfa  improves 
the  soil  and  helps  support  the  ranch. 

In  part  of  the  citrus  orchards  pears 
are  inter-planted.  Xo  fruit  will  be 
more  profitable  than  pears,  provided 
only  blight  is  kept  out,  and  no  land 
can  beat  such  land  for  profit  in  pears, 
with  the  same  limitation,  but  it  is 
thought  that  blight  can  be  checked 
quicker  than  in  solid  pear  planting, 
and  the  citrus  trees  will  be  there  even 
if  the  pears  do  go. 

Beans  and  Corn. 
Orchards  are  only  one  kind  of  in- 
tensive farmins;-  Beans  and  corn  are 
also  raised.  Blackeyes  and  pink  beans 
were  grown  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  making  fourteen  sacks  each  to 
the  acre,  and  will  do  better  with  the 
experience  gained  this  season.  Black- 
eyes  are  the  standard  variety  of  the 
district,  but  pinks,  with  higher  price, 
are  possibly  the  most  profitable. 

Three  kinds  of  corn  were  grown, 
Egyptian,  milo  and  shallu,  or  Egyp- 


tian wheat.  Milo  did  a  little  better  on 
the  whole  than  the  Egyptian,  but  all 
of  it  was  cauglit  by  the  cold  before 
fully  matured.  The  shallu  was  the 
worst  in  this  particular,  none  being 
fully  ripe  when  the  cold  weather 
came,  though  the  yield  seemed  to  run 
well  ahead  of  both  the  other  two 
grains. 

The  corn  has  been  a  financial  suc- 
cess, for,  aside  from  what  has  been 
harvested,  it  is  providing  much  valu- 
able pasture.  The  corn  lields  arc 
fenced,  and  a  bunch  of  dairy  catttlc 
and  several  hundred  hogs  are  turned 
in,  getting  full  use  of  both  fodder  and 
partly  developed  grain.  At  the  same 
time  the  stock  has  access  to  some  al- 
falfa pasture,  which  balances  up  the 
ration  for  them  thoroughly. 

On  unirrigated  land  barley  is  grown 
until  such  a  time  as  more  intensive 
farming  can  be  done. 

Berkshire  Hogs- 

All  well  diversified  farming  has 
three  features:  bruit,  field  crops  and 
stock,  as  this  ranch  has.  Along  the 
river  is  an  ideal  location  for  hogs 
and  hogs  have  been  raised  for  years 
on  this  property.  Some  of  them  have 
at  times  escaped  and  have  lived  wild 
on  parts  of  the  place,  thriving  so  well 
that,  with  those  raised  by  regular 
methods,  there  are  more  than  700 
hogs  on  the  ranch,  all  now  under 
control. 

Those  that  have  been  half  wild,  by 
cross  breeding  and  inbreeding,  have 
in  part  reverted  to  the  ancestral  type 
of  hog  and  occasionally  a  little  pig 
is  seen  with  traces  of  stripes,  show- 
ing reversion  to  type.  They  look 
round,  fat  and  fine  when  young,  but 
have  too  small  hams  and  take  too 
long  to  fatten.  .V  good,  pure-bred  hog 
can  be  fattened  in  six  months  when  a 
mongrel  will  take  fifteen  months  to 
bring  it  to  the  same  condition. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  hogs 
are  good-grade  market  hogs,  but  to 
get  the  best,  quickest  maturing  hog 
pure-breds  are  needed,  and  one  of  the 
best  Berkshire  herds  in  the  State  is 
being  built  up  here  also,  numbering 
at  present  about  seventy-five  head.  In 
a  year,  with  the  present  rate  of 
progress,  every  crossbred  or  grade 
hog  on  the  place  will  be  cleaned  out, 
the  finest  of  the  Berkshircs  registered 
and  others  used  for  pork  production 
onlv. 

The  pure-bred  herd  has  alfalfa  and 
(at  present)  corn  pasture,  barley  and 
other  ranch  products.  The  loss  of 
pigs  has  been  surprisingly  small. 
Every  sow  seems  to  have  a  full  litter, 
and  the  number  raised  is  between 
eight  and  nine. 

The  foundation  stock  has  back  of 
it  Longfellow  Masterpiece  and  Pre- 
mier stock.  Others  are  closely  related 
to  F.  W.  White's  first-prize  sow  at  tht 
P.  P.  I.  E.,  Champion.  Tlie  herd  boar 
is  a  close  relative  of  A.  H-  Hum- 
phrey's noted  boar.  Good  range  and 
feed  and  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  lo- 
cation seem  to  have  given  size  and 
quality,  as  well  as  prolificacy,  to  the 
herd. 

The  ranch  is  the  home  and  head- 
quarters of  James  Mills,  president  of 
the  company,  a  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity, once  one  of  the  leading  citrus 
growers  of  southern  California,  now 
the  leading  figure  in  Sacramento  val- 
ley citrus  culture,  and  a  supporter  of 
advanced  farming  methods  and  a  bet- 
ter farm  life.  On  the  ranch  is  being 
put  into  operation  methods  of  de- 
veloping good  rich  land  from  old 
farming  to  the  new  era  of  higher 
cultivation,  fruit  production,  general 
farming  and  stock  raising. 

Nearly  150,000  volunteer  crop  re- 
porters and  special  cori  espondents  are 
aiding  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates. 


Earn  Big  Pay  as  a  Tree  Expert 

l"i,.ni  a  farm  liaiid  at  *ii  a  m.ii.:li  a  tr.'e  eipirt 
nt  ia.OOO  a  year — from  monotoiiim^  unml  t.i  a  fa.sii 
nating,  healUifiil.  respoclinl  profcv^i'  ii  -tint  i.s  the  n-^ 
111  Uie  man  pictured  lure.  1'.  E.  Hud^Jii,  Jamaica.  L.  I., 

Superintendent  F  r  u  1 1 
•  Jiowing,  Tree  Surgery  and 
Kniit  Urowing.  Cily  Tree 
Exiiert,  Forestry.  These 
Ii<*ld8  ar«  uncrowded ;  you 
will  have  more  demands 
for  your  6er\ices  tlian  you 
can  fill.  Write  to-day  for 
book,  "Adventures  in  3uc- 
ces-i,"  and  tell  iw  which  ot 
lite  profea*loiv4  listed  above 
eaiiccially    appeals   to  yolL 


N.  Y.  Through  the  Davey 
ctnirse  of  trainiug  by  mail 
huiulreda  of  young  men. 
like  Hudson,  have  improved 
their  condition  in  Ufa 
You  have  an  eiiual  chance. 
.\  few  months'  study  at 
home,  in  yotir  simre  time, 
will  (It  you  for  any  of  the 
fnllowing  ixiHitit'iw:  Tree 
Sunrerj-.  City  ForesUy,  I'ark 


The  Uavey   IimtHute  of  Tree  Surgery. 
I-JS  Oiik  St.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Special  Low  Price 

50,000  OLIVE  TREES 

I  have  four  Nurseries,  but  my  lease  expires  on  two  this  Spring. 
I  will  make  a  special  low  price  to  close  them  out  quick. 

MUKAI  OLIVE  NURSERY, 

EXETER,  CAL. 


Goat  Dairy 


I  am  startiiifl  a  yoat  dairii  and  would 
liKc  to  know  if,  in  accordance  with  the 
new  dttini  lawn.  I  vill  he  required  to 
pofiteurize  the  niillc.  lieijinning  next  Oc- 
tober.— ,S.,  .Saw  Francisco. 

NO.  The  law  states  that  if  the 
"cows"  arc  not  tuberculin  tested, 
the  milk  must  be  pasteurized,  which 
automatically  eliminates  goats  from 
its  provisions  in  this  section.  Next, 
pasteurization,  according  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  law.  is  aimed  mainly  at 
tuberculosis,  and  goats  are  considered 
practically  immune  to  tuberculosis 
and  the  test  is  never  applied  to  them. 
F.  W.  Andreasen,  secretary  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  seems  to  approve 
this  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  it 
is  reasonable  and  sound. 


The  Citrus  Protective  League  of 
Los  Angeles  thinks  so  highly  of  the 
work  of  making  tree  records  that  it 
wants  to  put  in  every  citrus  grower's 
hands  the  copy  of  an  address  by  A.  D. 
Shamel  on  methods  for  securing 
orange  and  .grape  fruit  individual  tree 
records.  This  is  a  fine  thing,  and 
growers  interested  can  write  to  the 
league  for  the  abstract. 


Selection  of  seed  corn  is  responsi- 
ble for  excellent  progress  in  Wash- 
ington. .\t  a  corn  show  in  Walla 
Walla  J.  L.  Campbell  took  the  honors 
and  eleven  prize-winning  ears  had  the 
same  parent  ear,  which  also  produced 
forty-five  other  very  fine  seed  ears. 
Corn  can  be  improved  the  same  as 
cattle  by  selecting  the  breeding  stock. 


Investigations  seem  to  indicate  that 
twenty  acres  is  rather  too  small  a 
place  for  a  settler  to  make  a  very  great 
success  in  most  cases,  according  to 
investigations  conducted  by  the  divi- 
sion of  rural  institutions  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 


By  clipping  the  ends  of  olive  seeds 
with  special  clippers  the  seeds  will 
germinate  very  quickly  and  make 
olive  trees  as  quickly  as  cuttings,  ac- 
cording to  the  University  of  California. 
Grafted  seedlings  also  are  said  to 
make  better  trees  than  seedlings. 


Alkali  land  can  be  helped  in  recla- 
mation by  applying  sulphuric  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. It  neutralizes  the  black  alkali, 
makes  the  soil  more  porous,  so  that  , 
the  alkali  can  be  washed  out,  and  has  | 

other  excellent  eliects.  i  2S  Madi.on  ATcrue  NawYofft 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


No  Real  Sucker  Wood 

Does  Poor  Wood  or  Poor  Pruning  Cause  Trouble? 
By  A.  A.  Jenkins 


FOTt  tTih  past  four  years  I  have 
been  working  toward  the  definite 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  sucker  growth  in  orange 
trees.  This  matter  has  been  fought 
out  along  business  lines  and  in  the 
very  best  groves  we  have  been  con- 
•dcmned  for  leaving  such  growth  (so 
•called)  in  the  trees. 

Now,  do  not  believe  that  I  would 
advise  or  advocate  the  leaving  of  all 
growth,  far  from  it.  Occasionally 
there  may  be  found  a  man  who  in- 
sists on  leaving  all  new  growth  inside 
the  tree.  This  brings  about  a  dense- 
ness  which  tends  to  smother  all 
■bloom  and  no  inside  fruit  is  the  re- 
sult. 

More  often  may  be  found  just  the 
opposite  policy,  where  all  new  growth 
is  removed  under  the  impression  that 
such  growths  are  suckers  and  there- 
fore a  wrong  type  of  wood. 

This  operation  also  knocks  out  the 
chances  for  a  crop  on  the  inside  of 
the  trees.  This  applies  to  trees  well 
«stablished  and  of  the  navel  variety- 
Clumsy  Work. 

Again  we  find  those  who  allow  all 
•growth  to  remain  inside  until  it  has 
reached  a  mature  state,  then  they  go 
through  the  trees  pulling  and  tear- 
ing out  same,  frequently  doing  last- 
ing injury  by  tearing  the  bark  and 
leaving  wounds  that  never  heal.  This 
may  be  followed  up  year  after  year 
■until  what  has  been  classed  as  sucker 
■nests  appear  throughout  the  entire 
tree  system  where  such  injury  has 
been  inflicted. 

The  most  unreliable  and  inexperi- 
enced help  is  generally  employed  in 
the  suckering  of  the  orchard  and  at 
the  same  time  the  bank  account  is 
being  pruned  of  a  cipher  or  two. 

Triangular  Growth. 

.^gain  some  say  that  all  sucker 
growth  is  triangular  in  shape  and 
that  true  fruit  bearing  wood  is  round. 

Now,  to  test  this  out,  go  to  one  of 
your  trees,  select  a  new  growth  which 
is  of  that  shape  and  tie  a  string 
loosely  about  said  growth  to  mark 
the  place  so  that  it  can  readily  be 
found. 

Return  in  two  months  and  note  the 
shape.  A  change  will  be  found  to 
have  taken  place.  You  will  find  that, 
if  not  round  the  entire  length,  that 
the  rounding  has  started  at  the  base 
and  continues  upward  until  the  en- 
tire shoot  is  of  oropcr  shape. 

This  shape  depends  entirely  on 
denseness  of  tree-  The  better  venti- 
lated the  more  rapid  the  development. 

And  going  still  farther  along  the 
same  line,  generally  speaking  this 
growth  in  a  very  dense  tree  will 
keen  on  growing  perpendicularly  un- 
til it  reaches  sunlight. 

This  ■would  be  undesirable  or 
superfluous  and  such  shoots  should 
be  removed — not  cut  back,  but  cut 
out  entirely. 

Proper  Development. 

There  is  a  slight  manipulation  con- 
nected with  the  proper  handling  of 
the  inside  growth  which  is  more 
easily  explained  in  the  orchard, 
whereby  at  times  an  entire  transposi- 
tion is  resorted  to,  provision  being 
made  for  the  filling  in  of  thin  places 
in  outer  portion  of  the  tree. 

There  could  be  enough  written  on 
this  matter  of  pruning  to  fill  a  good- 
sized  book,  but  long  lessons  are  soon 
forgotten.  I  had  on  display  in  Por- 
terville  the  last  season  one  such 
"sucker"  growth  on  which  were  seven 
Washington  navel  oranges,  as  near 
perfect  ns  it  is  possible  to  find,  the 
weight  of  branch  being  seven  pounds. 

I  have  seen  and  can  point  out  once 
■valuable  fitnis    orchards    that  have 


been  put  entirely  out  of  commission 
by  no  other  cause  than  treatment 
herein  condemned. 

Note  by  Editor. 
A  partial  explanation  of  the  above 
will  be  in  order.  What  is  meant  by 
"sucker  growth"  is  often  referred  to 
on  Washington  navel  trees,  as  "wild 
wood,"  "reverted  wood,"  and  such 
terms.  The  theory  is  that  that  navel 
is  such  a  highly  developed  tree,  of 
such  refined  habits,  so  to  speak,  that 
vigorous,  rapid  growing  shoots  are 
actually  a  reversion  to  original  type 
and  habits,  and  therefore  produce 
fewer  oranges  and  those  of  poorer 
quality. 

The  meeting  point  of  this  view 
and  Mr.  Jenkins'  theory  would  seem 
to  be  whether  poor  production  and 
quality  was  due  to  poor  pruning  (in- 
cluding no  pruning)  or  to  something 
wrong  with  the  nature  of  the  wood 
itself.  The  matter  is  of  striking 
interest  and  importance. 

For  example,  tree  records  are  more 
talked  of  just  now  than  almost  any- 
thing in  the  care  of  citrus  trees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pruning  theory,  an 
orchardist,  or  "agricultural  scien- 
tist," would  be  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree  altogether  to  try  to  standardize 
his  orange  grove  by  recording  yield 
of  individual  trees,  whereas  he  should 
get  to  work  and  prune  the  poor  pro- 
ducers properly  to  bring  them  up  to 
standard.  A  very  easy  test  would  be 
to  take  the  poor  yielding  trees  after 
records  had  been  made  in  an  orange 
grove,  and  prune  them  to  the  ideas 
of  the  holder  of  the  pruning  theory. 
If  the  yield  came  up  to  standard,  give 
the  credit  to  the  pruning  theory;  if  it 
did  not  come  up  to  standard,  say  that 
all  trees  were  treated  the  same,  give 
it  to  the  tree  record  theory. 

Certainly  the  plant  breeder  has 
shown  that  bud  variation  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  poor  yielding  trees,  also 
for  some  heavy  production,  but  that 
is  far  different  from  saying  that  cer- 
tain trees  are  naturally  poor  pro- 
ducers, when  the  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  poor  pruning  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  poor  yield. 

There  is  fine  room  for  argument, 
from  practical  observation,  for  each 
theory.  Why  can  the  thing  not  be 
put  to  a  test?  Orchard  and  Farm  will 
call  neither  theory  right  or  wrong, 
but  would  be  delighted  to  see  the 
matter  tried  out  properly- 


Ray  Palmer  Scale,  irrigation  econ- 
omist of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, is  the  author  of  a  new  and 
very  interesting  book,  published  by 
Appleton  &  Co.,  on  Irrigation  in  the 
United  States.  The  book  deals  mort 
with  irrigation  history,  legislation, 
amount  of  irrigation  and  of  supplies 
in  different  sections  than  with  meth- 
ods of  application,  and  covers  this 
field  in  very  profitable  fashion. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
is  on  a  hunt  for  all  nut  trees  of  any 
variety  which  show  great  productivity 
or  bear  nuts  of  more  than  ordinary 
quality.  Owners  of  such  trees  are  re- 
quested to  write  to  C.  A.  Reed,  Nut 
Culturist,  Washington,  D.  C. 


On  February  18  and  19  a  large  citrus 
convention  will  be  held  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Horticultural  Commission  at 
San  Bernardino.  The  National  Orange 
Show  will  be  held  at  the  same  time.  A 
fine  programme  has  been  prepared. 


Lime  has  been  found  to  be  fre- 
quently beneficial  qv,  Napa  county 
soils. 
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REDWOOD  PIPE 

IRRIGATION— WATER  SUPPLY 

All  diameters  from  2  inches  to  12  feet.  Much 
cheaper  than  any  metal  pipe.  Will  carry  30 
per  cent  more  water  than  metal  or  cement 
pipe  of  same  diameter.  Will  outlast  any 
metal  pipe  except  cast  iron.  Cannot  be  in- 
jured by  roots  or  displacement.  Furnished 
for  any  pressure  from  0  to  400  feet,  and 
guaranteed  for  100  per  cent  overload. 
Write  for  further  information,  prices,  etc. 
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Redwood  Tanks 

Cheaper  than  metal  tanks.  Last  longer. 
Cannot  rust.  Not  affected  by  chemicals  in 
•water.   Thousands   in   use   in   the   W est. 

We  make  them  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  200  gallons  to 
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aeo  us  PAT  OFF 

Preyents  Fnngrus  Destroys  Insects 

increases  Yield 

WHEN  other  spray  materials  fail  to  do  their  work  because 
rain  washes  thfm  off.  "ADHESO"  STICKS,  killing  the 
CmldlinK  Moth  and  other  chewing  insects,  and  preventing  the 
Scab.  Apple  Blotch.  Bitter  Rot.  Mildew,  Fly  Speck,  etc..  because 
it  STAYS  WHKIRE  IT  IS  NEEDED  and  IS  NOT  WASHED 
OFF  ONTO  THE  GROUND. 

•ADHESO"  GAVE  un%  CLEAN  APPLES  AND  PEARS  THIS 
YE.\R,  the  worst  in  fifteen  years  for  Insects  and  fungus  diseases. 

It  is  made  in  two  formulas,  one  for  Fniits  and  the  other  for 
Vgffotables  It  has  given  an  increase  on  Potatoes  over  Home  Made 
Bordeaux  of  60  barrels  to  the  acre.  Similar  results  on  other 
Vegetables. 

For  further  infonnation  write  us  or  any  of  the  Associations 
coDuected  wiLh  the  California  Fi-uit  Exchange.  They  all  have 
our  literature. 

"TRIANGLE"   BRAND  ARSENATE  OP  LEAD 

The  reasons  why  our  .Arsenate  of  Lead  costs  more  tlian  others 
wa-s  shown  this  year.  Ask  the  growei-s  who  used  it.  They  did 
not  los'j  .50%  to  ".■)%  by  wormy  fniit.  It  is  not  the  COST  PER 
POUND  but  RESULTS  IN  CLEAN  FRUIT  TH.\T  COUNT. 


Ansbacher^  Insecticide  Co. 


Inc. 


527  Fifth  Ave.   IVew  York  City. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  EXCHANGE 
Sacramento,  California 


POLLO  ROOFING 

Made  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
Sheets — the  most  durable,  rust-resistant  galvanized  sheets 
manufactured  for  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 

Actual  weather  tests  have  proved  conclnnlvely  the  fioperiority  of  thia  material  for  Roofing, 
Sidinn,  Culverts,  Tanks.  Silos.  OlsternK,  and  almilar  uses.    Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
.  Iielow  rOKular  Apollo  l)rand-lt  Indicates  that  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Demand 
the  genuine— accept  no  substitute.  Our  free  booklet  "Better  Kul  Mines"  contains  farm 
plans,  information  and  I nslni.'llonH  for  the  application  i)f  nu-ml  roofinc  and  >.ldinR. 
't  is  of  »|  iai  iuK-rcst  lo  rvvry  farnierund  owiierof  hullrtlnuM.  Write  for  free  copy. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PUTE  COMPANY,Frlqk  *ulMln«,i>ltUlNrgh,^ 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Farm  Problems 

Questions  Answered  for  Puzzled  Readers. 


Wc  harv  hoiighl  a  rancli  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valleii  aiiit  leoulil  like  to  grow 
peanuts,  among  other  things,  if  they 
iriU  grow  there.  Kindlp  inform  us  how 
to  grow  the  crop. — F.  H. 

WE  do  not  sec  much  prospect  of 
peanuts  being  a  profitable  crop 
to  produce  at  present  prices  and  can 
hardly  advise  more  than  garden 
planting  until  a  person  is  assured  of 
its  possibilities.  In  our  issue  of  May, 
1915,  wc  described  their  production 
with  considerable  detail.  They  will 
produce  well  if  you  have  a  light  loam 
or  sandy  soil.  Plant  at  the  same 
time  as  other  beans,  say  late  in  April, 
in  rows  about  three  feet  apart,  eigh- 
teen inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Keep 
the  ground  lose  and  do  not  cultivate 
after  vines  start  to  send  pods  into 
soil. 

Grafting  Fruit  Trees. 

Please  tell  me  if  it  is  too  earlu  to 
graft  cherries,  apricots  and  walnutsf — 
i/r,v.  It..  Sevada  counti/.  Cal. 

Answer  by  D.  F.  Norton,  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner,  Nevada  county. 

IT  is  too  early  to  graft  cither 
cherry,  apricot,  or  walnuts  at  our  al- 
titude, though  valley  conditions  are 
much  ditTerent.  In  the  Vaca  valley 
cheries  are  ripe  when  the  trees  are 
just  coming  into  bloom  at  French 
Corral.  Graft  your  cherry  and  apri- 
cot trees  in  March,  and  you  can  ex- 
tend the  time  to  .April  if  you  have 
dormant  scions.  Cut  your  grafting 
wood  in  February  and  put  it  away  in 
a  cool  place  with  ends  in  moist  (not 
wet)  sand  to  prevent  the  wood  from 
drying  out.  In  top  working  big  trees 
where  limbs  that  are  four  inches  and 
over  are  cut  off,  it  is  advisable  to 
put  in  six  or  eight  grafts. 

By  having  a  number  of  grafts,  they 
will  soon  grow  over  the  exposed 
wod  and  prevent  decay. 

Walnuts  can  be  grafted  in  Febru- 
ary and  March.  If  the  grafting  is 
done  in  February,  the  scions  can  be 
taken  from  one  tree  and  grafted  onto 
another  the  same  day.  But  later, 
after  the  buds  have  begun  to  swell, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  grafting  wood 
that  has  been  cut  when  dormant,  and 
has  been  laid  away.  The  most  im- 
portant part  is  waxing.  The  wax 
should  be  warm  enough  to  spread 
with  a  brush,  and  every  exposed  sur- 
face should  be  well  covered.  If  there 
is  the  least  opening  where  air  or 
moisture  can  enter,  the  graft  will 
never  grow.  Walnut  grafts  grow 
very  rapidly,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
support  them  or  they  will  get  too 
heavy  and  break  away  from  the  stock. 
.■\  good  way  is  to  nail  a  slat  to  the 
tree  alongside  the  graft,  letting  it 
extend  four  or  five  feet  in  the  direc- 
tion that  he  graft  is  to  grow,  keep- 
ing the  graft  tied  to  it  until  a  strong 
union  is  formed. 

Spraying  Young  Pear  Trees. 
Wfton  i.«  the  best  time  to  sprag  goung 
pear  trees  one  and  two  years  oldf — 
J.  R. 

Answer  by  O.  K  Bremner. 

AN  orchard  should  be  sprayed  only 
when  it  is  in  need  of  such  treat- 
ment. It  is  similar  to  giving  a  dose 
of  salts — it  might  in  some  instances 
act  as  a  preventive,  but  rarely.  I 
would  therefore  say  to  Mr.  R.  not 
to  spray  the  young  trees  at  all  un- 
less they  have  need  of  treatment, 
and  in  this  case  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  prescribe  without  at  least 
knowing  some  of  the  symptoms. 
Winter  Tomatoes. 
Will  you  give  us  sume  information 
regarding  the  supply  of  tomatoes  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  from  yorcmher 
to  February  each  yeart — P.  I.  C.  Ore- 
gon. 

BEFORE    the    Mexican  troubles 
there  was  a  large  and  increasing 
supply  of  Mexican  tomatoes  in  San 


Francisco  markets  during  the  win- 
ter. .\  very  few  occasionally  get  in 
even  now  and  if  things  ever  settle 
down  there  will  be  a  big  supply  of 
them  again.  Prices  used  to  run 
about  a  dolar  for  a  20-pound  box. 
Most  came  by  boat  from  the  west 
coast,  but  some  have  come  by  rail. 
Since  the  Mexican  supply  was  largely 
shut  off,  prices  have  varied  greatly 
from  time  to  time  and  when  condi- 
tions warrant  it.  Florida  tomatoes 
are  shipped  in,  being  of  very  fine 
quality  and  commanding  a  big  price. 
A  few  tomatoes  from  parts  of  south- 
ern California  arc  available  most  of 
the  winter.  If  the  fall  is  warm  and 
open  local  tomatoes  may  be  avail- 
able well  into  December.  Other  years 
frosts  may  stop  them  by  late  Octo- 
ber. 

Garbanzoes,    Horse    Beans  and 
Teparies. 

Can  you  giiw  me  some  information  as 
to  the  time  to  plant  garbancos,  horse 
and  tepary  beans,  about  how  much  to 
the  acre  and  which  would  be  likely  to 
do  best  on  land  along  the  Sacramento 
river,  some  a  little  sandy  and  the  other 
a  rather  heavy  sedimentf  Also  when 
does  the  weevil  begin  to  do  damage, 
and  can  it  be  prevcntedf — A.  S.  U. 

THE  following,  we  think,  is  about 
the  right  amount  of  seed  per 
acre:  garbanzos,  100  pounds;  teparies, 
50  pounds;  horse  beans,  50  pounds. 
Teparies  are  summer  growers  and 
are  planted  the  same  time  as  other 
beans.  Garbanzoes  and  horse  beans 
are  winter  growers  and,  except  in  a 
few  places,  mostly  in  the  coast  cli- 
mate, are  entirely  experimental,  so 
definite  facts  for  your  case  cannot  be 
given.  We  believe  that  these  two 
should  be  planted  early,  with  the 
first  rains,  in  the  interior,  or  perhaps 
later.  Horse  beans  almost  certainly 
vs-ill  develop  weevils  in  early  plant- 
ings, which  will  not  hurt  them  for 
stock  food.  The  weevils  will  not 
bother  late  planted  beans  which  set 
pods  in  dry  weather,  but  in  this  case 
lots  of  irrigation  supplies  should  ,be 
available  at  all  times,  to  prevent 
injury  from  drouth.  However,  we  are 
informed  that  horse  beans  are  a  good 
crop  in  parts  of  Spain  with  climate 
like  interior  California,  so  they 
should  do  well  here  also.  However, 
no  more  questions,  please,  of  any  sort 
on  horse  beans  till  next  fall. 

The  only  garbanzoes  we  heard  of 
tried  in  interior  California,  except  in 
the  U.  S.  Agriculautral  Gardens  at 
Chico,  were  planted  in  spring  or  early 
summer,  with  other  beans,  and  were 
a  total  failure.  Months  ago  we 
learned  that  there  was  a  fine  opening 
for  them  in  local  markets,  planned 
to  plant  some  next  summer,  found 
suddenly  that  they  were  winter 
growers,  had  a  few  planted  on  ranch 
in  San  Joaquin  valley  and  learn  that 
they  are  coming  along  fine  in  cold 
weather,  so  we  may  have  something 
definite  to  report  later.  Should  judge 
that  teparies  and  blackeyes,  which  is 
what  you  should  try  next  summer, 
will  do  better  on  sandy  than  heavj' 
soil.  Teparies  are  a  proved  success 
there,  horse  beans  and  garbanzoes 
will  be  simply  an  experiment.  They 
do  best  on  heavy  soil. 
Whitewashes  for  Trees  and  Bams. 
What  is  the  best  method  of  mixing 
whitewash,  the  different  things  used 
and  proportions  of  same,  so  that  the 
rains  will  not  wash  it  off  buildingsf — 
J.  H.  R. 

ORDIX.\RY  whitewash  made  by 
slacking  lin-ic  with  water  will  be 
made  more  durable  by  adding  some 
salt  to  it.  It  will  be  more  durable  if 
diluted  so  that  it  will  not  show  white 
when  put  on,  but  will  whiten  when 
dried.  If  white  when  put  on  first,  it 
is  likely  to  flake  off  when  dr>'.    For  a 


Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

puffs  its  kindly  way  right  into  your  good  will 
because  it  is  so  friendly  and  cool  and  fragrant  You 
may  smoke  it  as  long  and  as  hard  as  you  like  and 
it  will  not  bite  or  parch  or  tire  your  taste!  The 
patented  process  by  which  Prince 
Albert  is  made  fixes  that! 

You  smokers  should  realize  that 
the  Prince  Albert  patented  pro- 
cess is  owned  exclusively  by 
us ;  that  no  other  tobacco  can 
be  like  Prince  Albert.  And 
you'll  find  out  how  different 
P.  A.  is  from  any  other 
tobacco  you  ever  smoked 
just  as  soon  as  you  try  it 
and  know  for  your- 
self that  what  we 
tell  you  is  proven 
by  your  own  test! 

Buy  some  today  and 
smoke  it  in  your  old 
jimmy  pip>e  or 
roll  it  into  the 
best  makin's 
cigarette  you 
ever  put  in  your 
mouth.    It  will 
absolutely  de- 
light you! 


Buy  Princm  Albert  mvmrywhtr9  tobacco  it 
mold.  Toppy  rmd  bafB,  Sc  ;  tidy  r*d  tint, 
tOc ;  handtomm  pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidort — and — in  that  finm  cryttal- 
mlatt  humidor  with  tpongm-moittmn^r  top 
that  ktmpt  tht  tobacco  in  much  tpimndid 
condition  —  alwayt ! 


On  the  reven«  ude 
of  this  tidy  tio 
jrou  will  read:  "Pro- 
ccM  Patented  July 
30tli,  1907."  which 
ha«madc  t  h  reemen 
amoke  pipes  where 
onesmoked  before  I 


R.  J.  REYKQLDS  TOBACCQ  CDM."illlT.  WB<iMrS«lca.  N.  C. 


very  durable  whitewash  the  follow- 
ing is  said  to  be  excellent  and  less 
di^icult  to  make  when  the  so-called 
government  whitewash:  To  25  pounds 
whole  lime,  slaking  with  si.x  g^allons 
of  water,  add  6  pounds  of  common 
salt  and  1%  pounds  of  brown  sugar. 
Stir  and  mix  well  and  allow  to  cool. 
When  cool,  stir  in  one  ounce  of  ultra- 
marine blue.  Then  add  two  gallons 
of  water  and  sprinkle  and  stir  in  two 
pounds  of  Portland  cement.  If  two 
coats  are  to  be  applied,  add  one  more 
gallon  of  water.  Strain  for  work  on 
smooth  surface. 

Regarding  whitewash  for  trunks  of 
young  trees,  asked  about  in  another 
letter,  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent protection  against  sunburn 
and  bark  injury  from  insects.  For 
very  young  trees  with  tender  bark  a 
wash  composed  of  four  ounces  of 
whale  oil  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water 
may  be  used,  Spanish  whiting  being 
stirerd  in  to  give  a  paint-like  con- 
sistency. For  older  trees  various 
whitewashes  can  be  used  containing 
tallow  and  salt  to  make  it  stick.  The 
tallow  is  also  a  protection  against 
rabbits.  Many  trees  are  lost  through 
sunburn  that  could  be  saved  by 
whitewash  or  tree  protectors.  Burlap 
is  a  good  protection.  Black  tree  pro- 
tectors should  be  avoided  as  they 
gather  heat  instead  of  reflecting  it 
away. 


Smudge 


Your  Orchard 


Frost  Damage 

Prevented 

BOLTON 
ORCHARD 
HEATERS 

Srad    for   Booklet    A.  Ficc. 


The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 

Incorporated 
Xerrhants'  >at.  Bank  BIdg., 
San  Fnndsco,  CaL 


.\»k    ^  iMir   llralrr  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

f  -r  H  >ne».  M  l  Ii  (V-wj  Ctuc*eD».  Toonc  F*4r« 
tnd  Hiv*.  Clirapot  food  Id  the  markat  to-dar 
[f  TcHir  dt-alfT  ilt^e^n't  carrr  tt.  addrata 

EI.   UOR.\no   OIL  WOKKil 
140  Cnllfornla   St.,       San  Krnnrlaro. 


Retinery 
Gas— not 
a  mixture 

Dealer*  every- 
where and  at 

ServiceStations 
of 

SUndard  03 
Company 

(aiif*nU) 


Red 
Ci*own 

ihe  Gasoline 
of  Qtialiiy 


^ull  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 

Tripl«-Pow«r 

Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull 
any  stump  In  5  minutes  or  less.  Don't  have 
loafer  land  when  it  's  so  easy  and  cheap  to  p<dl 
the  slumps  out  I  Make  1000%  profit  by  using 
the  Hercules.  81281.00the/'»ri/yra»-on40acres! 
J750.00  every  year  after.    Let  us  provt  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free ! 


\ 


Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells 
what  all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows 
many  features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows 
many  photos  and  letters  from  owners. 
Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 
1174  24th  St.     Centerville,  Iowa 


Handy  Hoe  and  Plow 


Easy 

to 
PnU 


Made 
In  cul- 
tivator 
apeclal 
■teel ;  hick- 
ory handle. 

For 
Planting 
and 
Cultivating 

Sold    by    All  Dealers. 

CALDWELL  SALES  CO. 

330  Market  St.,  Snn  Franctaco 
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Brown  Rot 

The  Most  Alarming  Menace  to  Our  Stone  Fruits 
By  O.  E.  Bremner 
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PLANT  diseases  have  the  same 
quality,  as  insect  pests,  of  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  con- 
ditions different  from  those  under 
which  they  have  previously  thrived. 
Thus  we  find  the  black  scale,  once 
only  a  pest  in  the  coast  sections,  now 
firmly  established  in  the  arid  inter- 
iors, and  the  brown  rot,  for  many 
years  the  most  destructive  of  stone 


Miimiiiied  Fruits  C'lirrylnB  Over  llronn 
Rot  Till  Sprints. 

fruit  diseases  in  the  East,  is  now  rap- 
idly becoming  our  most  serious  dis- 
ease of  prunes,  plums,  apricots,  cher- 
ries and  peaches. 

This  brown  rot  (Sclerotinia  fruc- 
tigena)  and  its  companion  disease, 
blossom  blight  (S.  libertiana)  have 
been  steadily  on  the  increase  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  during  the  last 
two  seasons  have  proven  so  destruc- 
tive as  to  demand  our  most  careful 
consideration.  We  have  seen  in  cer- 
tain orchards  Muir  peach.  Silver  and 
Jefferson  plum  crops  a  complete  fail- 
ure, while  cherries,  French  and  Im- 
perial prunes  have  been  damaged 
from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

The  brown  rot  seems  to  be  most 
destructive  to  peaches,  but  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  prove  as 
serious  to  the  other  named  fruits. 
French  prunes  and  cherries  seem  to 
suffer  the  least  of  the  stone  fruits. 

The  blossom  rot  is  about  equally 
destructive  to  almond,  peach  and 
apricot.  It  works  greater  damage  to 
twigs  and  limbs  than  brown  rot,  al- 


though this  latter  kills  back  the  fruit 
twigs  and  even  large  limbs.  We  are 
not  sure  but  that  both  are  quite  de- 
structive, under  certain  conditions,  to 
apples  and,  possibly,  other  fruits.  The 
point  that  concerns  us  most  right 
now  is  to  start  a  campaign  that  may 
control  these  diseases  before  the  in- 
fection becomes  too  eeneral. 

Course  of  the  Disease. 

The  brown  rot  first  appears  on  the 
young  fruit  soon  after  it  sets,  work- 
ing mostly  on  clusters,  but  sometimes 
attacking  single  fruits.  After  a  week 
or  two  of  destruction  it  almost  dis- 
appears, to  again  break  out  with  re- 
newed violence  just  as  the  fruit  com- 
mences to  color,  and  continues  until 
it  is  ripe. 

The  mature  fruits  rot  and  gradually 
dry  up,  sticking  together  in  clusters. 
They  adhere  to  the  twigs  on  which 
they  are  borne,  where  they  remain  all 
winter,  and  thus  form  the  great 
source  of  infection  the  following 
spring,  as  the  fungus  lives  over  win- 
ter in  these  mummied  fruits. 

Control. 

The  campaign  of  control  naturally 
suggests  itself  from  the  life  history 
of  the  disease.  The  removal  and 
burning  of  all  mummied  fruits  is  the 
first  essential.  It  is  also  well  in  the 
fall  to  gather  all  infected  fruit  from 
the  ground  and  either  burn  or  bury 
deep  enough  so  that  it  will  not  be 
exposed  the  coming  spring.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  pruning  to  cut  out 
all  the  twigs  containing  mummies  or 
that  are  dead.  The  same  system  of 
|)runing  will  help  in  the  control  of 
blossom  blight,  which  winters  over 
the  same  way,  the  fruit  in  this  case 
being  killed  at  just  the  time  the 
biossom  falls.  A  good,  thorough  ap- 
plication of  Bordeaux  mixture  (5-6- 
50)  in  the  fall  or  late  spring  should 
be  used  to  clean  the  trees  of  any 
adhering  spores. 

The  next  application  should  occur 
just  after  the  fruit  sets  and  before 
the  fungus  is  in  evidence.  For  this 
spray  use  Bordeau.x  (3-4-50)  and  we 
would  suggest  to  add  about  six 
pounds  of  billposters'  flour  paste 
carefully  strained,  to  each  100  gal- 
lons of  spray. 

The  third  application  should  occur 
just  before  the  fruit  begins  to  color 
in  the  midsummer,  and  may  consist 
of  either  copper  acetate,  6  ounces  to 
50  gallons  of  water,  potassium  sul- 
phide, three  ounces  to  10  gallons  of 
water,  or  lime  sulphur.  If  copper 
acetate  is  used,  be  sure  you  have  the 
powdered  form;  prepare  by  adding  a 
little  water  and  gradually  diluting  to 
the  proper  strength.  If  potassium 
sulphide  is  used,  prepare  by  dissolv- 
ing in  a  few  quarts  of  hot  water.  Of 
all  these  steps  toward  the  control  of 
this  disease,  the  most  important  is  the 
destruction  of  the  old  diseased  fruits, 
and  this  should  be  done  at  once. 


Sell  Yourself  A  Kis^iin, 

Save 


■Write  us 
Leverage 
■We  have 


Oat  Rba 

Alone  Polll 
Bix  Stomps 
Qoick 

Eur 


at  once  if  you  wish  to  secure  one  of  the  new  Double 
Model  Kirstin  One  Man  Stump  Pullers  at  20  per  cent  off. 
a  certain  number  of  our  latest  improved  models  to  sell  for 
_  advertising  purposes.  To  the  first  buyer  in  each  township  we  will 
make  a  special  reduction  of  20  per  cent  from  our  low  net  prices.  The 
Kirstin  is  the  most  practicalland  clearereverdesiKned.  Lowest  first 
cost— lowestcostof operation.  ItnTctyoomoneyallaround.  Don'tlose 
time.  Write  at  once.  Find  out  all  about  the  improved  Double  Lever- 
age Model  Kirstin.  Let  us  show  you  wli7  and  howthe  Kirstin  clears 
land  faster,  cheaper,  better  than  any  other  way.  If  you  want 
make  the  hie  savinf?  of  20  per  cent—  write  at  once.  Re- 

lDem!>er  Ihis  proposlUoa  is  open  to  tint  buyers. 


A.  J.  KIRSTIX  &  CO., 
.14.1  E.  Morriaon  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Longer  and  Better 

BELT 

SERVICE 


We  will  give  yon  longer  and 
better  BELT  SER^VICE  than  you 
are  now  getting  at  no  greater 
coat  than  you  are  now  paying. 

Fill  out  the  blank  form  below, 
mail  it  to  us  to-day,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  FREE  SAMPLE  of 
a  Rubber  Belt  that  we  will  rec- 
ommend and  unqualifiedly  guar- 
antee to  perform  the  work  sat- 
isfactorily; we  will  also  send  you 
free  a  little  folder,  "How  to  De- 
termine the  Quality  of  Rubber 
Belt."  This  will  give  you  the 
standard  test  for  Rubber  Belt,  so 
that  you  can  be  just  as  good  a 
judge  of  Rubber  Belt  as  the  man 
that  sells  it  to  you.  Don't  per- 
mit yourself  to  be  sold  a  cheap 
Rubber  Belt  at  a  price  that 
should  obtain  for  you  a  high- 
grade  Rubber  Belt.  Send  us  this 
information  and  we  will  protect 
you  against  misrepresentation. 
Remember,  we  have  had  seventy 
years'  manufacturing  and  selling 
e.xperience. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  & 
PACKING  CO., 

SIO   Mission    St.,   San  Francisco. 

Established  1846. 

 Pill  out  and  mail  this  to-day  
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Farm  Problems 

Questions  Answered  for  Puzzled  Readers. 


Please  let  me  knaic  how  to  make 
charcoalf  M'hat  icood  is  best  and  is 
there  a  market  in  San  Franeiseo  for 
charcoalf— C.  W..  WiUits.  Cal. 

CHARCOAL  retails  at  about  6i( 
cents  a  Sack  of  45  pounds  in 
San  Francisco,  with  wholesale  price 
much  lower.  About  20  sacks,  we  are 
informed,  will  be  secured  per  cord,  so 
with  freight  and  all  we  see  no  gooa 
prospects  for  you.  Oak  is  the  standard 
wood  here.  Some  madrone  is  also 
used.  Charcoal  is  made  by  heating, 
or  burning,  in  absence  of  air,  to  drive 
oflF  volatile  matter  in  the  wood.  If  you 
want  to  follow  the  matter  up  further 
write  to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Prunes  for  Oregon. 
/  icant  to  plant  out  some  prune  trees 
and  am  Hill  in  doubt  whether  to  plant 
Italian!  or  petites  (French  prunes).  A 
friend  who  recently  visited  Han  Fran- 
cisco tells  me  that  Italian  prunes  are 
decreasing  in  demand  on  account  of 
their  icidity,  while  petites  were  selling 


The 
_  Profitable 
Kind 

This  year,  above  all  years,  you 
should  place  your  orders  for 
trees  with  us.  Our  31  years'  ex- 
perience, large  nurseries,  close 
touch  with  markets  are  at  your 
command. 

WE  GROW  EVERTTHIXG 

THAT  GROWS. 

We  have  a  splendid  stock 
for  you  to  select  from. 
Fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants, 
of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion— deciduous  and  citrus. 

Consult  With  Us  Free 

— about  your  plans.  Let 
us  know  what  you  propose 
to  plant  and  send  us  your 

-  list  for  prices  and  sugges- 

l  tions. 

WHERCREEKfiUIlSERIES'' 

^_Box  10  Fresno.California^ 


Cushman  light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. Built  to  run  with- 
out trouble  and  d  o  t  h  i 
nootheronpinescando 
Throttle  Govefned.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.   Ve-y  light 
weight,  easy 

move  from  .,  

to  job.  4H.P. 
weichs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
"-20H.  P.   10-year  Guar- 
Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
lonsr  run.  40-pag;e 
EnsrioeBook  free, 
cusauia  uoioi  wiini 

8SON«nli  2t.t  %tm\ 
  Uncoln,  NsbTMka 

Cushman  engines  are  tlistributed 
from  Pacific  Coast  points,  making 
quick  shipments  possible. 


CHUBBUCK'S  IDEAL 

GOPHER  Trap 

Larger  than  runway: 

I jaws  pull  rodent  in: 
catches  large  or  small  gopher  and  holds  it. 
Farmers  say  it's  worth  dozen  other  malces. 
Blfialo.  Price  50c.  linot  atyourdcaler'iwilUrad 
It  to  you  postiKud :  2  for  9Sc  :  6  for  (2.70 :  II  for  ti.\0, 
Moaey  back  II  you  .ire  not  satisfied.  Free  circuUi*. 
E.J.O«U«ckC«.,  DtpC  P      SMFrajOTO,  C«l. 


better.  I  have  heard  of  a  sugar  prune. 
Is  it  a  new  variety,  and  is  it  to  become 
a  eonimercial  product?  In  a  recent  is- 
nuc  I  read  with  intcrcit  an  article  on 
spraying  with  crude  oil  emulsion.  Could 
you  name  mc  a  reliable  firm  from  which 
I  could  purchase  the  crude  oil  for  the 
emul.tionf — B.  W.,  Oregon. 

PROF.  C.  I.  LEWIS  of  the  Oregon 
.Agricultural  College  states  re- 
garding your  inquiry  that  he  would 
advise  planting  a  few  French,  or  pe- 
tite, prunes,  for  the  sake  of  pollina- 
tion purposes,  if  for  nothing  else. 
Although  the  sizes  run  small,  they 
are  regular  bearers,  and  with  good 
care  and  pruning  perhaps  sizes  could 
be  kept  up.  The  bulk  of  the  planting 
tliough,  for  Oregon,  should  be  the 
Italian  prune. 

Your  friend  seems  to  be  misin- 
formed regarding  demand  for  Italian 
prunes.  "The  demand  is  increasing 
constantly,"  states  Prof.  Lewis. 
"Thirty  years  ago  you  could  not  sell 
nn  Italian  prune.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  merchants  in  England  who 
would  not  consider  handling  Italian 
prunes.  Those  same  merchants  to- 
day are  buying  tons  of  the  fruit. 
The  Northern  European  and  many 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  New  York, 
for  example,  prefer  the  tart  Italian 
prune.  The  people  from  the  south- 
ern clime  as  a  class,  prefer  the  sweet 
prune.  There  will  always  be  a  good 
market  for  both  French  and  Italian 
prunes  if  properly  grown." 

Prof.  Lewis  advises  against  trying 
the  Sugar  prune  extensively  as  they 
are  hard  to  handle  in  Oregon  and  for 
your  conditions  states  that  nothing 
seems  equal  to  the  Italian  prune. 
The  Sugar  prune  is  a  Burbank  pro- 
duction, large,  a  heavy,  uniform  pro- 
ducer, rich  in  sugar,  and  a  good 
prune  for  California,  but  not  for  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  need  for  artifi- 
cial drying. 

You  probably  will  be  unable  to  se- 
cure good  crude  oil  for  oil  emulsion 
in  Oregon  and  had  better  buy  some 
prepared  spray  material  from  your 
dealer.  Even  when  good  crude  oil 
is  available  it  is  usually  better  and 
safer  to  buy  a  prepared  mixture,  as 
it  is  easy  to  get  into  lots  of  trouble 
in  fixing  up  a  home  made  prepara- 
tion. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

/  would  like  to  knoio  if  nitrate  of 
soda  is  u  good  fertilizer  for  vegetables, 
and  hoir  to  mxc  it. — J.  A.  T. 

NITR.ATE  of  soda  is  a  good  fer- 
tilizer for  vegetables  and  for 
most  crops,  being  the  most  important 
and  commonly  used  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, unless  recently  superphosphate 
has  surpassed  it.  No  blanket  recom- 
mendation can,  however,  be  given  it 
for  all  crops  or  in  all  locations.  A 
person  probably  would  not  use  it  on 
rich  soil  supplied  with  lots  of  nitro- 
gen, or  where  there  was  much  stable 
manure  available.  It  depends  upon 
conditions.  The  Nitrate  of  Soda 
propaganda  has  a  booklet  on  its  use 
which  you  can  secure  from  them  or 
probably  from  any  fertilizer  agency. 
This  will  explain  methods  of  appli- 
cation for  different  crops  and  in  dif- 
ferent conditions.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  broadcasted,  very  lightly. 
It  is  strong  stuff  and  a  little  goes  a 
long  ways. 

Frost  Resistant  Lemons. 

/  wish  to  ask  about  the  frost  resist- 
ant qualities  of  the  different  varieties 
of  lemons  and  oranges.  Is  one  variety 
of  lemon  much  more  frost  resistant 
than  another* — C.  R.  L. 

LEMON  trees  are  quite  suscepi-blc 
to  frost  injury,  more  so  than 
oranges,  and  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence between  varieties  in  this  respect. 
Of  the  three  leading  lemon  varieties, 
the  Lisbons  are  probably  somewhat 
hardier  than  Eurekas  or  Villa  Fran- 


cas.  There  will  be  no  special  choice 
between  Navel  and  Valencia  oranges 
on  ground  of  frost  resistance.  The 
tangerine  is  quite  hardy  and  can  be 
grown  where  regular  oranges  will  be 
winter  killed. 

Alfalfa  in  Antelope  Valley. 
I  would  like  to  know  the  loicest  tem- 
perature in  which  alfalfa  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown.  Also  can  you  give  me 
the  altitude  of  Antelope  and  Mirage 
valleys,  in  Los  Angeles  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  tell  me  if  the  temperature 
goes  too  low  in  Mirage  valley  for  al- 
falfa?—V.  H. 

ALFALFA  grows  in  Siberia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  winter  temperature  goes  so  low 
that  w£  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it, 
nor  is  the  matter  of  any  agricultural 
interest  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Re- 
garding valleys  mentioned,  William 
Wood,  horticultural  commissioner  of 
Los  Angeles,  states  that  elevation  of 
Antelope  valley  varies  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet,  the  larger  and  more  level 
part  being  the  lower.  Apparently 
sections  in  both  eastern  and  western 
ends  of  the  Antelope  valley  are  called 
Mirage  valley.  Alfalfa  grows  well. 
Irrigation  is  mostly  from  wells,  the 
lift  varying.  He  states,  "An  advan- 
tage in  alfalfa  culture  in  these  com- 
paratively new  districts  is  that  there 
is  less  tendency  of  Bermuda  grass  and 
other  noxious  weeds  to  get  into  the 
alfalfa  fields.  I  have  seen  small 
tracts  in  Little  Rock  in  a  fine  condi- 
tion and  stand  of  alfalfa,  which  had 
not  been  re-seeded  for  over  20  years, 
and  in  one  case  25  years.  However, 
as  the  country  becomes  better  set- 
tled, for  various  reasons  the  Bermuda 
grass  will  get  in  and  alter  this  favor- 
able condition.  At  these  elevations 
the  season  is  shorter  and  a  less  num- 
ber of  cuttings  will  be  obtained  from 
alfalfa  than  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  county.  Probably  five  cuttings 
per  season  would  be  as  much  as  one 
could  expect." 

Market  for  Ducks. 
Is  there  a  regular  market  for  ducks, 
and  would  it  pay  to  raise  them  for  ship- 
ping?  .ire  the  Indian  Runners  a  good 
market  variety? — G.  B. 

THERE  is  an  excellent  demand 
in  city  markets  for  ducks,  but 
they  must,  or  should  be,  of  some 
large  variety,  commonly  the  Pekin 
as  the  larger  and  finer  the  duck  the 
better  the  price.  Runner  ducks,  al- 
though the  champion  egg  producers 
are  not  in  it  with  the  Pekin  wher 
considered  from  a  meat  or  market- 
ing standpoint,  though  they  are  good 
eating  at  that.  One  large  concern  in 
South  San  Francisco  is  said  to  have 
a  fine  proposition  in  raising  ducks  for 
the  market.  How  it  would  do  in  the 
country  we  cannot  say,  but  where 
there  is  plenty  of  green  food  and 
some  animal  food,  they  should  be 
profitable.  We  would  be  inclined  to 
favor  them  as  a  side  line  rather  than 
the  main  farm  product. 

Breeding  Rabbits. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  infor- 
mation on  the  breeding  of  hares?  I 
have  six  does,  two  in  each  cage,  and 
they  fight  the  buck  when  he  is  put  in 
with  thein.  How  long  should  buck  and 
does  be  left  together?  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  keep  them  all  together  in  a 
\)cn?  Will  the  old  cues  eat  the  little 
rabhits?—F.  B.  M. 

Answer  by  C.  P.  Gilmore. 

WHEN  does  become  of  breeding 
age  they  should  each  one  have 
a  separate  hutch.  Bucks  should  also 
have  their  own  hutch.  Never,  under 
any  circumstances,  try  to  keep  them 
with  the  does  all  the  time.  In  mat- 
ing the  does  to  the  buck  always  take 
the  doe  to  the  buck  hutch.  If  she 
will  not  breed  within  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, take  her  away  and  try  her  the 
ne.xt  day. 

Cannibalism. 

/  have  a  yew  Zealand  doe  that  had 
young  ones  a  short  time  ago  and  in  a 
few  days  after  she  kindled  the  whole 
litter  disappeared.  I  can't  figure  it  out 
any  other  icoy  than  that  the  mother 
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turned  cannibal.  Is  there  any  way  to 
prevent  the  doe  from  eating  her  young? 

Also,  a  large  bump  eame  on  the  fore- 
head of  a  buck  recently.  It  is  hard 
on  top  and  soft  on  the  sides.  What  is 
the  cause  and  cure? — J.  H.  D. 

'Tp  HERE  are  exceptional  cases 
where  a  doe  will  eat  her  young 
for  no  cause  whatever.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  try  her  once  more  and 
if  she  repeats  the  act,  get  rid  of  her. 
Ofttimes  a  doe  will  eat  her  young  at 
the  time  of  kindling  if  she  has  no  wa- 
ter, or  if  she  is  very  hungry.  The  large 
bump  on  the  buck's  head  is  a  sort  of 
ulcer  and  should  be  lanced.  After 
pus  has  been  removed,  wash  with 
warm  water  and  keep  covered  for  a 
few  days  with  carbolated  vaseline 
This  IS  generally  caused  by  the  ani- 
mal stnkmg  itself  in  some  manner 
on  the  nest  box  in  the  hutch. 

Belgian  Hares. 

Which  of  the  folUndng  are  the  real 
Belgian  hares:  Rufous  Red,  New  Zea- 
land. Belgian  Giants.  Flemish  Giants 
or  nhatf  Have  been  advised  that  the 
Rufous  Red  are  the  original  and  gen- 
uine hares.  O.  L. 

'yHE  Rufous  Red,  Belgian,  and  the 
Belgian  Giant  are  all  the  same 
breed.  With  the  Rufous  Red  the 
most  important  characteristics  are 
racy  type  and  color;  with  the  Belgian 
Giant,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid 
to  color  or  type — they  are  simply  a 
utility  animal,  or  big  off-colored  Bel- 
gians. We  also  have  the  Black  Bel- 
gian, which  is  supposed  to  have  the 
same  tvpe  as  the  Rufous  Red.  The 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant 
breeds  are  different  breeds  altogether. 

Bald  Barley. 

Last  .tpring  I  cut  .toyne  barley  for 
hay.  but  found  trouble  in  feeding  it  to 
my  cotes  on  account  of  the  beards.  Af- 
ter reading  R.  E.  Watson's  experience 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
I  decided  to  try  it  again.  I  wrote  to 
the  milling  company  for  beardless  bar- 
ley seed,  but  they  could  not  suppli/  it 
and  recommended  bald  barley.  I  or- 
dered some  and  have  quite  a  time  tell- 
ing it  from  wheat.  The  onhi  barley  I 
Icnoio  «.<!  thf  l-ind  with  the  hulls  on.  My 
neighbor  claims  that  he  has  sown  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  barley  and  that  it  is 
Korthless  for  seed  without  the  hulls. 
Please  fell  me  the  difference.  I  tcant 
to  plant  .some  barley  and  vetch  to  cut 
for  hay  next  snrinq. — W.  J.  E.,  Fair- 
oaks.  Cal. 

Answer  by  G.  W-  Hendry,  University 
of  California. 

T)  ALD  barley,  sometimes  called 
nude  barley,  is  more  or  less  a 
curiosit)r  in  California,  but  is  some- 
times found  on  the  market  under  the 
name  of  beardless  barley.  The  hulls 
do  not  adhere  to  the  seed  as  do  those 
of  common  barley,  so  that  the  grain 
threshes  out  very  much  as  wheat 
does,  and  resembles  quite  closely 
wheat  when  it  is  threshed.  It  does 
not  yield  as  well  as  common  barley, 
but  is  more  comparable  to  wheat  in 
its  yield.  These  are  many  varieties 
of  bald  barley  and  we  have  found 
that  they  yield  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent  as  high  as  the  common 
barley.  The  plant  itself  possesses  a 
rather  short,  stiff  leafless  stalk,  and 
the  leaves  are  quite  harsh  and  are 
not  palatable  to  animals.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  adapted  to  the  production 
of  the  best  quality  of  hay.  Bald  bar- 
ley matures  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  earlier  than  common  barley, 
and  it  is.  therefore,  especially  adapted 
to  planting  at  high  mountain  ele- 
vations where  the  growing  season  is 
short  and  an  early  maturing  variety 
is  required.  It  has  been  grown  very 
successfully  at  the  higher  elevations 
in  Colorado,  and  the  grain  has  been 
found  to  be  a  very  nutritious  and 
valuable  stock  feed. 

Lodging  of  Barley. 

/  have  a  piece  of  land  upon  which 
peas  have  been  raised  for  the  last  four 
years.  This  year  I  have  decided  to 
plant  chevalier  barley.  I  have  been 
war-ned  bi/  mji  ncinhbors  not  to  plant 


too  early.    The  soil  is  adobe  icith  a 
little  gravel.   Please  give  me  your  idea 
as  to  choice  of  seed  and  time  to  plant 
same? — E.  L..  San  .Juxc  Cal. 
Answer  by  G-  W.  Hendry,  University 

of  California. 
A  NY  of  the  small  grains  which  are 
are  planted  early  in  the  season 
on  rich  land  containing  an  abundance 
of  moisture,  especially  on  the  organic 
soils  bordering  the  stream  or  rivers, 
are  apt  to  lodge.  It  is  true  that  late 
planted  grain  on  such  land  does  not 
lodge  as  badly  as  early  planted  grain. 
The  reason  is  that  the  late  planted 
grain  does  not  produce  as  tall  straw 
as  the  early  planted  grain,  and  the 
stalk  is  much  stiffer  and  better  able 
to  resist  lodging,  but  late  planting  to 
prevent  lodging  is  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  yield  of  grain.  The  grain 
which  is  planted  late  in  the  season, 
especially  if  there  are  not  enough 
spring  rains  to  carry  the  crop  to  ma- 
turity, is  very  apt  to  yield  poorly  and 
produce  grain  which  is  shriveled  and 
of  inferior  commercial  value.  All 
things  considered,  we  should  prefer 
the  early  planting  and  take  our 
chances  on  the  lodging. 

Very  frequently  the  early  planted 
grain  lodges,  but  erects  itself  suf- 
ficiently before  harvest  time  so  that 
it  may  be  picked  up  with  either  a 
combined  harvester  or  grain  binder. 
On  the  other  hand,  late  planted  grain, 
when  it  does  lodge,  very  rarely  erects 
itself,  and  is  more  often  a  complete 
loss.  The  practice  of  clipping  grain 
with  a  mowing  machine  at  the  base 
of  the  third  leaf,  when  it  is  in  about 
the  fifth  leaf  stage  has  been  found 
helpful  in  reducing  lodging.  Such 
treatment  results  in  the  production 
of  a  stockier  plant,  better  able  to 
stand   up  under  strong  winds. 

Garget. 

/  have  a  Jersey  cow  about  5  years 
old  that  since  her  la.it  calf,  about  ten 
weeks  ago.  has  almost  quit  giving 
milk  in  the  right  back  teat.  She  gives 
now  only  about  half  a  cupful  each 
milking,  beginning  icith  yellowish, 
creamy  lumps.  The  bag  over  that 
teat  feels  knotty  and  fairly  hard  even 
when  the  rest  of  the  bag  is  milked 
dry.~G.  H. 

ANY  inflammation  of  the  udder 
may  cause  a  hardened  condition 
of  the  parts  of  the  uder  affected.  As  a 
result  of  such  inflammations  of  the 
udder  small,  yellowish,  cream  colored 
particles  of  casein  may  be  seen  in 
the  milk  from  the  affected  part.  In 
some  cases  a  condition  of  this  kind 
improves  and  then  returns  at  a  later 
date.  This  is  more  apt  to  be  the 
case  where  the  condition  is  neglected 
the  first  time  it  appears. 

As  soon  as  the  hardened  condition 
of  the  udder  is  noticed  or  lumps  ap- 
pear in  the  udder  tissue  or  if  the 
milk  become  stringy,  the  animal 
should  received  prompt  attention. 

Treatment  will  vary  with  the  type 
and  stage  of  the  disease.  If  the  in- 
flammation is  slight,  the  condition 
will  frequently  respond  to  continued 
fomentation  with  hot  water.  A  pack 
of  woolen  cloths  or  sheepskin  can  be 
held  against  the  affected  quarter  by 
means  of  a  grain  sack  folded  length- 
wise and  held  in  place  across  the 
udder  by  means  of  ropes  or  stout 
cord  tied  over  the  back.  A  bucket  of 
hot  water,  replenished  as  it  cools, 
may  be  set  near  the  animal,  and  with 
a  dipper,  the  water  as  hot  as  the 
hands  can  bear,  is  poured  into  the 
pack  at  intervals  nf  10  or  15  minutes, 
and  this  continued  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Then  dry  the  udder  and  rub 
well  with  camphorated  ointment  and 
milk  three,  four  or  six  times  a  day, 
rubbing  the  udder  thoroughly  each 
time.  Milking  should  he  done  with 
great  care,  squeezing  the  teat  in  place 
of  pulling  and  stripping  it,  and  if 
this  causes  too  much  plain,  the  teat 
tube  can  be  used.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion is  more  advanced,  Epsom  salts 
1  pound,  with  ginger  1  ounce,  may  be 
given  in  1  gallon  of  water,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  procedure. 
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OUR  Slogan  and  Suggestion  Con- 
test closes  January  31,  several 
after  this  is  written  and  about 
the  time  most  readers  are  receiving 
their  paper.  Whatever  else  happens, 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  has  gotten  its 
money's  worth  in  new  ideas  and  in 
knowing  what  the  reading  public 
wants  from  a  farm  paper.  Although 
it  has  not  been  fitting  to  attend  seri- 
ously to  the  suggestions  till  all  are 
in  and  can  be  considered  at  once,  we 
find  that  the  ideas  of  value  are  plen- 
tiful. Many,  of  course,  are  not  new 
to  any  live  farm  paper  for  a  sugges- 
tion may  appear  excellent,  but  yet 
have  some  flaw  that  makes  its  use 
impracticable,  though  even  these  are 
of  value.  Others  could  be  carried 
out  after  a  fashion,  but  as  it  is  a  safe 
system  not  to  start  anything  that 
cannot  be  done  well,  they  may  seem 
out  of  the  running.  It  is  fair  to  state, 
however,  that  when  there  is  a  public 
demand  for  anything,  it  can  generally 
be  accomplished  if  one  will  give  his 
mind  to  it,  and  some  suggestions  may 
indicate  suitable  methods  of  accom- 
plishing apparently  hard  tasks.  It  is 
too  early  now  to  say  much  about  the 
Slogan  contest;  that  will  come  later. 
This  is  the  lime  of  sowing  the  seed; 
the  harvest  is  for  future  months.  . 

What  We  Do  Not  Know. 
T  UST  think  of  this  for  a  minute: 
•»  "How  many  things  are  there  about 
farming,  taking  only  that  one  sub- 
ject, which  we  do  not  know,  but 
should  knnow?''  Do  not  include  iu 
this  things  that  can  be  found  by  going 
to  another  farmer  or  to  the  agricul- 
tural scientist,  but  things  about 
which  nobody  seems  to  be  very  sure. 
Is  it  certain  that  we  have  the  right 
varieties?  Do  we  really  know  what 
crops  are  best  fitted  for  the  diflFerent 
soils?  Is  it  certain  that  we  are  on 
the  right  lines  in  pruning,  or  other 
practices?  Did  certain  crops  which 
promised  well,  but  failed,  fail  through 
natural  causes  or  wrong  treatment? 
Are  we  overlooking  some  big  open- 
ing, like  sheep  production  on  irri- 
gated land,  which  is  such  a  big  affair 
in  Australia?  Are  we  handling  our 
soils  in  a  way  to  keep  up  fertility. 
Some  so-called  authorities,  for  exam- 
ple, say  that  our  clean  culture  of 
orchards  is  an  entire  mistake.  There 
is  a  big  list  of  such  questions.  We 
commend  the  thought  to  all  sub- 
scribers, and  for  opening  up  a  new 
and  profitable  line  of  discussion  in  our 
columns  we  do  not  know  anything 
that  will  beat  it.  This  Slogan  and 
Suggestion  Contest  is  to  tell  us 
things  we  ought  to  know.  Now  we 
ask  readers  to  tell  us  what  they 
ought  to  know  and  do  not,  and  to  tell 
the  public  all  about  it.  Who  knows 
what  fine  ideas  might  be  developed  in 
this  way? 


Excitement  in  the  Market. 

SOME  time  back,  which  is  no  news, 
the  Legislature  and  the  people  of 
California  decided  to  have  a  State 
Market  Director,  the  main  idea  being 
to  start  State  conducted  commission 
markets  in  a  few  places.  Governor 
Johnson  appointed  Colonel  Harris 
Weinstock,  a  man  to  whom,  looking 
back  over  the  past  27  years,  the  fruit 
growers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  only  a  few  of  us  realize,  though 
at  present  we  will  say  nothing  about 
that.  The  natural  thing  to  do  would 
have  been,  probably,  to  start  the  mar- 
kets and  peg  along  at  them  and  a  few 
side  lines,  but  Colonel  Weinstock  ap- 
parently is  going  to  give  the  pro- 
ducers of  California,  and  all  others 
interested,  some  exciting  times  that 
will  make  them  jump  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession.  It  is  all,  as  we  see  it, 
by  working  on  the  principle  that  there 
is  lots  we  do  not  know  which  we  can 
know  if  we  will  go  after  it,  and  then 
going  after  it.  In  other  words, 
Colonel  Weinstock  is  tackling  his  job 
with  a  mind  and  an  interest  that  sees 
wonderful  possibilities  for  everybody, 
and  things  very  quickly  arc  beginning 
to  hum.  He  has  found,  for  example, 
that  Brazil  is  one  of  the  world's  large 
prune  consumers,  that  through  a 
favorable  tariff  American  prunes 
logically  could  run  all  others  out, 
and  that  Almost  No  California  Prunes 
Are  Used  in  Brazil.  Furthermore,  lie 
has  suggested  the  remedy,  a  simple 
one,  of  great  effect  in  the  whole 
marketing  scheme,  not  only  of  prunes, 
but  other  dried  fruits,  and  many  other 
farm  products  also. 

In  every  line  of  farming,  marketing 
most  of  all,  there  is  an  immense 
amount  to  learn,  and  we  can  learn  it. 
Prophesy  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  to 
look  back  upon,  but  we  will  prophesy 
joyfully  that  we  are  headed  to  the 
most  pleasant  marketing  develop- 
ments that  we  have  seen.  It  is  not 
particularly  that  Colonel  Weinstock 
is  on  the  job;  the  pot  was  beginning 
to  boil  merrily  anyway,  but  it  is  not 
improper  to  say  that  Colonel  Wein- 
stock will  add  greatly  to  the  activity 
of  the  pot's  contents. 

Sadness  Is  Impossible. 
npHE  prophet  of  old  announced, 
is  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 
When  they  walked  in  it,  blessing  was 
their  fortune;  when  they  left  it,  sor- 
row their  fate.  That  same  prospect 
is  exactly  what  faces  the  farmer  of 
to-day,  notably  the  fruit  grower  of 
the  West,  though  to  some  degree  all 
producers.  If  they  walk  in  the  way 
of  prosperity,  no  limit  of  success  is 
in  sight;  if  they  do  not,  the  same 
disaster  that  has  befallen  at  times 
every  horticultural  product  lies  before 
them.  We  cannot  have  the  market- 
ing of  any  fruit  go  on  wrong  and 
wrosper.  The  dried  peach  market 
shows  that;  the  dire  neglect  of  the 
Brazil  prune  market  proves  it;  the 
raisin  industry  of  three  or  four  years 
ago  shows  it,  and  so  all  along  the 
line- 
It  vvould  be  impossible  under  any 
conditions  for  the  raisin  people  to  or- 
ganize raisin  markets  and  marketing 
one-tenth  up  to  possibilities  in  the 
short  time  they  have  been  working, 
yet  through  advertising  and  steady- 
ing the  market,  almost  by  that  alone, 
raisin  markets  have  been  put  into  a 
more  than  profitable  condition,  the 
consumption  of  raisin  bread  increased 
ten  times  over,  etc. 

Don't  Know  Our  Fruits. 
'"pAKING  the  heathen  darkness,  it 
may  almost  be  called,  of  the 
should-be  consuming  public,  regard- 
ing California  fruit  products,  con- 
sidering the  vast  injury  of  frequent 
selling  poor  products,  poorly  packed, 
in  poor  ways,  and  a  man  can  see  that 
the  market  for  nearly  everything 
(though  not  quite  everything)  is  prac- 
tically untouched.  Every  acre  of 
good  land,  we  believe,  suited  to  the 
growing  of  figs,  walnuts,  almonds, 
raisins,  peaches  for  drying,  prunes, 
apricots,  and  possibly  some  other 
fruits  overlooked,  could  be  planted 


Announcing  ihe  ^'7/Zf\ 
RUMELY8-16^ 


CASH  EOALAPOKTE 


THIS  new  Rumely  model  has  met  with  instant  success 
because  it  fills  all  requirements  for  a  small  farm 
tractor — and  it  is  built  by  a  company  that  knows  how. 

It  is  strictly  a  one-man  outfit — tractor  and  plows  are  combined  in 
one  machine,  and  the  control  of  the  entire  outfit  is  from  the  opera- 
tor's seat.  With  the  Rumely  you  plow  just  the  same  as  with  a 
horse  gang — the  plows  are  where  you  can  see  them  and  you  know 
how  the  outfit  is  working  every  minute.  You  can  back  with  your 
plows,  make  short  turns  and  cut  square  corners. 

Besides  plowing,  this  tractor  will  pull  your  discs,  harrows,  mowers, 
drills  and  binders — it  will  operate  your  silage  cutter,  hay  baler,  com 
sheller,  small  separator  and  feed  grinder.  In  fact,  handle  all  your 
power  jobs,  draw-bar  or  belt.  When  used  for  other  than  plowing, 
plows  are  quickly  detached. 

Note  These  Features 


Control— FuU  control  of  entire  outfit 
from  operator's  seat. 
Enclosed  Gearing  —  Every  gear  a 
steel  gear  and  all  cut  gears  excepting 
bull  geai — all  gears  encased  and  run- 
ning in  oil,  including  bull  gear. 

Roller  Bearings  —  Roller  t>earings 
exclusively  used  throughout. 


Heavy-Duty  Engine— Four  -  cylin- 
der, heavy-duty  engine — Rumely  made. 

Durability— Rigid  I-beam  frame  con- 
struction. 

No  Extras  —  Prices  are  for  tractor 
complete  with  plows. 

We  make  the  same  design  in  a  three-plow  tractor— "12-24."  Price  $975.00  cash, 
f.  o.  b.  La  Porte.  Send  for  a  catalog  completely  describing  this  new  Rumely  model. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 

INDIANA 


LA  PORTE 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


(Incorporated) 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Portland.  Ore. 


out  and  the  public  not  fully  supplied. 
Talk  about  over-production;  do  you 
not  realize  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, that  the  larger  part  of  the  good 
land  always  will  be  given  to  live- 
stock and  field  crops;  that  nearly 
every  acre  of  land  in  the  whole 
United  States  is  given  to  food  pro- 
duction of  the  sort  most  profitable, 
and  still  prices  are  going  up?  No. 
Over-production  is  impossible,  if  we 
do  things  right,  but  we  must  do 
them  right.  However,  the  subject  is 
so  great  that  it  can  hardly  be 
touched  in  one  short  talk.  There  is 
a  right  way,  we  must  walk  in  it  or 
fail. 


.Although  blueberries  are  a  wild 
crop,  according  to  Bulletin  334  from 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  by  making  them  an  agricul- 
tural crop  some  fine  profits  can  often 
be  secured,  a  planting  in  Indiana  av- 
eraging $243  gross  returns  per  acre 
per  year  for  the  last  few  years,  of 
which  $116  was  net  profits.  The  blue- 
berry grows  in  an  acid  soil  and  ap- 
parently should  do  finely  along  the 
coast  of  Washington,  Oregon  and 
northern  California. 


Owls  are  occasionally  not  wanted 
by  the  farmer,  but  at  the  nests  of 
owls  can  nearly  always  be  found  good 
sized  piles  of  the  skulls  of  mice, 
gophers  and  other  small  animals 
which  are  destructive  to  crops.  The 
owl  is  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
farmer  can  have. 


Study  with  a 
Western  School 

Chartered  1903.  Thousands  of  ambi- 
tious men  and  women  are  improving 
their  education  and  IncreasInK  their 
earnloK  ability  throagrh  our  thoroDKb 

home-study  courses.  A  better  position 
awaits  you  when  you  qualify  for  it. 
We  offer  you  the  training  in  your  own 
home.  Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low to-day. 

The  Modem  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.  1.    ."iZS  Market  .Street, 
San  Franclaeo,  Cal. 

I  am  Interested  in  the  subject  be- 
fore which  I  have  marked  X. 
— .\(rriculture  — .Vutocnobile  Eiisine^riog 

— 8tenograr>hy  — Civil  Engineering 

. — TyiMwriting  — Mining  B^igineering 

— Bool^keeping  — Merhiwiical  Flngincering 

—Commercial  Law  — Arctiitectiiral  Drawing 
— <ieneral  Law  — Krot'liand  Drawing 

— Horticulture  — Mechanical  Drawing 

— Normal  — EngHith  Brancliea 

— Kindergarten  — Advertimng 

— Salesmanship  — Poiiltr>'  Raising 
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uct'ing  Stammer? 

WRITE  TO  D.VY  FOR  FREE  BOOKl£T. 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION  OXLT 

THE  D.\SSETT  INSTITUTE 
.Nevada  Dank  DIdK. 
14  MontKomery  St.,  San  Frnnelaco. 
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The  Home  Garden 

//  Is  a  Sad  Woman  Who  Has  No  Home  Garden. 
By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


"The  Home  Garden"  will  be  a 
permanent  department  in  "Orchard 
and  Farm,"  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 
of  Ventura,  Cat.,  who  has  prepared 
the  follmcing,  will  be  a  permanent 
contributor  on  the  subject.  She  has 
also  agreed  to  answer  questions  on 
gardening  and  floriculture  which 
readers  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  may 
send  in,  and  her  experience  as  a 
practical  florist  will  make  these  re- 
plies of  much  interest  and  value. 


Breathes  there  a  woman 

With  soul  so  dead 

Who  never  to  herself  has  said, 

"This  is  my  own — My  flower  bed?" 

I  remember  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  girl  I  found  the  above  in  a  farm 
paper.  It  was  in  Eastern  Kansas,  the 
last  of  March;  a  soft  warm  rain  had 
been  falling  all  the  night  before  and 
all  that  day. 

I  was  very  much  excited,  for  the 
row  of  gooseberry  bushes  west  of  the 
house  was  beginning  to  show  the 
green  leaves  that  morning.  The  buds 
were  brown,  but  had  opened  enough 
that  day  so  that  I  could  see  the  green 
leaves  from  my  window- 

I  watched  those  leaves  open  and 
tried  to  imagine  "a  woman  who  had 
never  had  a  flower  bed,"  but  could 
not  imagine  anything  so  sad. 

To-day  the  same  soft  warm  rain 
is  falling  and  again  I  am  looking 
from  my  south  window,  but  what  a 
different  view.  Although  this  is  the 
middle  of  January  the  garden  is  full 
of  color.  A  big  bush  of  poinsettas 
with  their  red  velvet  bracts  makes  a 
wonderful  bright  spot;  a  bignonia  ve- 
nusta  has  covered  one-half  the  roof 
of  a  long  low  shed,  the  other  half  of 
the  roof  is  covered  with  a  flaming 
bougainvillea,  the  entire  roof  is  a  solid 
mass  of  tht  brightest  orange  and  pur- 
ple, and  I  can  se  a  linnet  making  his 
lunch  on  a  big  white  carnation. 

I  look  over  the  "Orchard  and 
Farm" — every  orchard  and  farm 
means  a  home — and  every  home  must 
have  a  flower  garden. 

"Plan  Before  You  Plant." 

Every  day  I  hear  the  questions, 
"Can  I  move  my  bulbs  after  they 
have  begun  to  send  up  leaves?"  and 
"What  can  I  plant  or  do  in  the  gar- 
den now?"  To  the  first  I  answer, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  you  may  trans- 
plant any  thing  if  you  are  careful 
enough;  and  to  the  second  question 
I  say,  "Plan  before  you  plant,"  and 
you  will  not  have  to  transplant  your 
bulbs  and  plants  after  they  have  be- 
gun to  grow.  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  every  one  who  has  a  garden,  re- 
gardless of  the  size,  to  make  some 
definite  plan,  either  in  your  mind  or 
on  paper,  and  this  is  the  very  best 
time  of  the  year  to  plan. 

Stand  in  your  door,  or  at  your  fa- 
vorite window,  and  look  at  your  gar- 
den space  and  use  your  imagination. 

If  your  space  is  not  too  large,  ask 
yourself,  "Which  would  be  best,  one 
walk  or  two  walks,  with  a  bed  or 
grass  in  the  center?" 

Again,  go  to  the  gateway  or  en- 
trance to  your  home,  and  try  to  see 
it  in  your  imagination  as  you  would 
like  to  have  others  see  it. 

Personally,  I  like  for  everything  to 
have  a  beginning  and  an  end — some 
kind  of  a  boundary.  A  hedge  makes 
a  good  background  for  flowers — and 
insures  privacy. 

Almost  any  kind  of  a  fence  may  be 
made  into  a  thing  of  beauty  by  a 
few    well    selected    vines    and  tall 


shrubs,  and  next  to  the  tall  shrubs 
a  row  of  gladiolus,  larkspur,  foxglove, 
and  the  taller  varieties  of  phlox.  In 
front  of  those  put  the  dwarf  phlox 
and  any  good,  low  growing  plans  or 
bulbous  flower.  Then  edge  your  walk 
with  a  row  of  compact  lobelia,  pan- 
sies,  or  forgetmenots,  and,  if  you 
plan  well  as  to  height  and  time  of 
bloom,  you  will  have  a  border  that 
will  be  a  joy  forever. 


Book  on  Burbank 

JUST  ofif  the  press  is  a  book  on 
"Luther  Burbank,  His  Life  and 
Work,"  published  by  Hearst's  Inter- 
national Library  Company  of  New 
York,  Henry  Smith  Williams  ,M.  D., 
L.  L.  D.,  author.  Both  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  Luther  Burbank  as 
an  individual,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of  plant 
breeding,  this  book  will  be  of  great 
interest,  for  although  written  in 
popular  style,  its  author,  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Burbank  publications, 
has  handled  the  subject  in  complete, 
though  concise  and  interesting  form. 

The  book  has  over  300  reading 
pages,  including  a  number  of  color 
illustrations  and  many  photographs 
showing  Luther  Burbank's  creations, 
and  methods  of  wark.  The  price  is 
$2.50  and  orders  will  be  received 
through  "Orchard  and  Farm." 

The  subject  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  "Luther  Burbank,  the  man, 
and  an  outline  of  his  methods";  next, 
"With  Luther  Burbank  in  orchard, 
garden,  field  and  forest";  third,  "Bur- 
bank's  methods  and  the  human  plant." 

Chapter  headings  include,  among 
others:  "Theories  of  plant  develop- 
rnent,"  "the  care  of  seeds  and  seed- 
lings," "with  Burbank  in  the  orchard," 
"new  berries  and  garden  fruits," 
"Burbank  in  the  vegetable  garden," 
"in  the  flower  garden,"  "theory  and 
practice,"  "the  breeding  of  men,"  "the 
laws  of  heredity,"  "Nurture  versus 
Nature."  We  have  read  the  book 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  pleas- 
ure. All  are  interested  in  this  great 
plant  breeder,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  his  work  and  methods, 
prepared  in  such  interesting  fashion, 
will  meet  with  hearty  approval. 


"Everlasting  Cucumber" 

npO  Orchard  and  Farm — I  am  in- 
closing  a  clipping  from  one  of 
our  local  papers  in  regard  to  a  new 
variety  of  cucumber,  a  small  patch  of 
which  I  raised  this  past  season.  They 
are  a  novelty  of  real  merit,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience. 

Cucumbers  were  picked  September 
25,  1915,  and  kept  in  a  common  north 
side  room  in  my  residence,  the  win- 
dows being  opened  at  night  to  admit 
fresh,  cool  air.  No  artificial  cooling 
was  used  whatever. 

The  specimens  are  beautiful — 
bright  green,  firm  and  good  as 
when  picked,  and  are  about  10  inches 
long.  I  have  some  stock  picked  Sep- 
tember 3,  but  they  are  not  so  large, 
but  otherwise  they  are  of  the  same 
appearance.  It  is  remarkable  how 
these  cucumbers  do  keep,  and  we 
have  had  some  pretty  hot  weather 
last  fall  after  they  were  picked,  too. 

They  have  been  selling  here  in  the 
stores  during  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember and  this  far  into  January  at 
the  rate  of  $1.20  per  dozen  in  a  re- 
tail way.  There  is  no  competition 
now  but  hothouse  cucumbers  .  I  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  orders  here  and 
in  San  Francisco  at  50  to  75  cents 
per  dozen,  according  to  size. 

The  table  quality  of  this  variety  is 
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TRACTOR 

You  want  a  practical,  work- 
every-day  tractor— one  that  is  built 
right  and  backed  by  an  experienced 
and  reputable  firm. 

Fourteen  Yceirs 

of  tractor  construction  have  taught 
the  Samson  Iron  Works  how  to  build 
tradors  thaf  increase  farm  profits 

Sieve -Grip  tractors  are  sturdy 
and  simple— their  prices  are  fair — 4 
to  5  Horsepull,  $675  f.o.b.  Stockton; 
i8  to  10  Horsepull,  $1150. 

Just  drop  a  line  to  us  right  now 
and  we'll  send  you  "Samson  Siftings'* 
and  our  latest  booklet  O  F  7. 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  he 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Thai  Means  True  Economyf 

THAT  triangle  trade-mark  never  appears  on  steel  or 
common  iron  culverts;  you  will  never  find  it  on  "good 
enough"  flume  or  culvert  sections.  It  is  the  recognized 
stamp  of  quality.    It  means  honesty  of  manufacture  and  the 
assurance  of  long-run  economy  and  service  that  will  continue 
long  after  you  have  forgotten  the  price  of 

ARMCOB  CULVERTS 

Why?  Because  ARMCO  IRON  RESISTS  RUST. 
\tis  pure'iTon  of  even  and  uniform  texture  through 
and  through.  It  is  practically  free  from  the  gases 
and  impurities  that  cause  steel  and  ordinary  iron 
to  rust  out  in  spite  of  galvanizing 

Look  for  that  trade-mark  on  every  sect'on 
of  Culvert.    If  it  is  not  there  the  culvert  is 
not    the    genuine  ARMCO  (AMERICAN 
INGOT)  IRON,  and  will  not  give  the  great- 
est service  for  the  money  expended. 

For  full  information  on  "Armco" 
Iron  Culverts,  Flumes,  Sheets,  Roof- 
ing and  Formed  Products,  write  the 
manufacturer  in  your  vicinity,  or 

Armco  Iron  Culvert 
Mfrs.  Association 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


excellent.  I  never  tasted  one  that 
was  the  least  bitter,  even  late  in  the 
season  and  when  the  ground  was 
dry.  My  experience  with  this  variety 
has  been  that  they  keep  equally  as 
well  as  winter  apples. — E.  C. 
FRAZEE,  Sonoma  county,  Cal. 


The  Washington  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  advises  that  clover 
and  other  legumes  be  inoculated  when 
first  grown  upon  land  though  where 
there  has  been  a  siniilar  crop  grown 
before,  inoculation  will  be  unneces- 
sary. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FAgM 


Commission  Men 

Views  and  Experiences  Proce  Enlightening. 


To  "Orchard  and  Farm":  I  have 
read  with  much  interest  the 
current  issue  of  your  up-to- 
date  magazine,  and  note  therein  an 
article  from  one  signing  himself  as 
"City  Subscriber"  relative  to  the  ac- 
quired wealth  and  social  exclusivencss 
of  the  San  Francisco  commission  mer- 
chants and  their  families  and  to  the 
extra  profits  that  would  accrue  to 
the  farmer  could  he  market  his  pro- 
duce direct  to  the  consumer.  I  note 
also  your  reply  to  this  letter,  to  which 
I  fully  accord. 

As  to  the  wealth  of  any  merchant 
in  the  commission  business  and  the 
methods  employed  by  himself  and  his 
family  in  enjoying  the  same,  that  is 
manifestly  "nobody's  business  but  his 
own."  Also  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  self-possessed  virtues  of  thrift, 
foresight  and  perseverance  were  as 
much  responsible  for  the  acquisitiori 
of  that  wealth  as  they  are  in  any 
other  line  of  commercial  enterprise. 

The  question  of  the  value  or  neces- 
sity of  the  commission  house  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  of  produce  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer 
is  one,  however,  that  is  of  interest  to 
us  all. 

Requirements  for  Success. 

To  begin  with  then  let  us  consider 
the  requirements  of  any  successful 
commission  house.  They  must,  pri- 
marily, secure  the  proper  location, 
equipment,  floor  space  and  storing 
facilities  for  the  handling  and  selling 
of  all  produce  received  and  a  suffi- 
cient office  force  to  handle  the  cleri- 
cal work  involved  during  the  rush 
seasons  as  well  as  the  dull  seasons. 
They  must  secure  all  the  data  pos- 
sible concerning  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  each  variety  of  produce  be- 
fore it  begins  to  reach  the  market  in 
order  to  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  they  must  be  familiar  with  the  re- 
tail and  wholesale  trade  in  their  re- 
spective cities. 

If  they  carry  on  an  export  and  im- 
port business  they  must  be  in  touch 
with  these  conditions  at  home  and 
abroad,  all  of  which  indicates  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  and  money, 
and  for  which  the  producer  must  pay 
a  commission  of  from  6  to  10  per 
cent,  according  to  the  article  sold. 
Can  any  organization  of  men,  inex- 
perienced and  unfaniiliar  with  these 
conditions,  do  this  work  for  less? 

When  that  happy  time  arrives 
wherein  the  demand  as  well  as  the 
supply  can  be  forecasted  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  when  aU  produce 
shall  be  uniform  in  size  and  quality, 
thus  assuring  a  stated  value,  when 
there  shall  be  no  scarcity  or  over 
production,  then  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  the  commission  house 
as  it  exists  to-day.  To  abolish  it  now 
would  only  result  in  a  chaos  of  mar- 
keting methods  that  would  prove  un- 
satisfactory to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. E.  D.  K. 

Rumsey,  Cal. 

A  "Fly-by-Night." 

This  letter  came  about  a  month 
ago,  but  is  good  at  any  time: 

"A  Sunday  paper  of  November  14, 
1915,  published  an  advertisement  for 
the  Oregon  Produce  Company,  Inc., 
San  Francisco.  On  November  16  I 
wrote  to  the  above  named  firm  ask- 
ing them  if  they  would  handle  dressed 
turkeys,  and  on  November  20  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  them  saying  they 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  them,  and 
assured  me  good  prices  for  them. 

"On  the  next  morning  I  shipped 
them  by  express  18  dressed  turkeys, 
also  mailed  them  a  letter  on  same 
morning  advising  them  of  the  ship- 
ment. I  waited  about  two  weeks, 
and  as  I  did  not  hear  from  them  I 
wrote  to  them  for  a  reply,  also  for 


the  payment  of  the  turkeys,  and  my 
letter  was  returned  to  me  saying  the 
firm  was  out  of  existence. 

"Now,  as  I  have  been  a  reader  of 
your  paper  for  years,  will  you  please 
advise  me  what  I  can  do  for  pay  for 
turkeys?  If  there  was  no  such  firm 
what  did  the  express  company  do  with 
the  turkeys?  And  why  are  papers 
allowed  to  publish  fake  advertise- 
ments and  the  mail  allowed  to  carry 
letters  in  order  to  defraud  honest 
people?— Mrs.  E.  E.  H." 

Term  in  Jail. 

We  started  to  look  this  matter  up, 
and  found,  to  our  satisfaction,  that 
the  manager  of  the  concern  was  in 
jail,  which  is  likely  all  the  satisfac- 
tion that  the  lady  will  get.  The  prac- 
tice by  many  sharpers  is  to  start  a 
so-called  commission  house,  adver- 
tise, send  out  glittering  circulars, 
gather  in  shipments,  sell  them  for 
what  they  can  get,  and  light  out  or 
begin  under  a  new  name,  either  with 
all  the  money  or  after  sending  back 
about  half  of  the  right  amount.  .A 
person  should  NEVER  send  produce 
to  people  who  promise  fii;^  things  nor 
to  concerns  that  are  newly  estab- 
lished. 

Papers  may  be  to  blame  for  accept- 
ing such  advertisements,  but  cannot 
look  up  everybody's  past  history  or 
tell  but  what  they  are  intending  to  do 
a  legitimate  business.  In  this  case, 
of  course,  the  turkeys  were  delivered 
while  the  concern  was  doing  business, 
and  the  second  letter  sent  when  the 
manager  was  in  jail. 

It  is  a  crime  to  use  the  mails  to 
defraud,  as  this  man  apparently  did. 
By  sending  similar  letters  and  en- 
velope after  bad  treatment,  with  state- 
ment of  facts,  to  the  United  States 
District  Attorney,  the  postal  authori- 
ties will  get  after  any  one  doing 
crooked  business,  but  before  shipping 
produce  see  that  a  concern  is  repu- 
table and  long  established. 

Poor  Egg  Prices. 

This  recently  arrived:  "I  shipped 
a  half  case  of  eggs  to  the  Blank  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  through  your 
recommendation.  The  three  lower 
tiers  were  large,  select  eggs,  the 
fourth  tier  pullet  eggs;  those  in  top 
tiers  were  too  large  to  put  in  com- 
mon fillers  and  extended  above.  I 
inclose  the  remittance  and  quotation 
at  the  time  of  shipment.  They  were 
shipped  December  20.  Can  this  man's 
principles  be  trusted  no  further  than 
that,  or  to  the  extent  of  a  half  case 
of  eggs?  Ask  A.  or  B.  of  Oakland 
what  my  eggs  arc  like. — H.,  Tulare, 
Cal." 

Inclosure  shows  15  dozen  eggs  re- 
ceived by  commission  house  and 
quoted  at  30  cents,  $4.50  total,  less 
30  cents  freight  and  drayage,  and  23 
cents  commission,  leaving  $3.97  net. 
Quotation  on  the  22d  was  41  1-2  cents 
for  extras  and  30  1-2  cents  for  selected 
pullets,  making  returns  say  7  to  10 
cents  per  dozen  less  than  was  appar- 
ently due. 

Possible  Explanation. 

This  concern  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  in  the  business, 
and  has  special  reasons  for  being  com- 
mended. The  only  explanation  they 
could  give  was  that  probably  the  eggs 
were  of  broken  colors,  that  is,  white 
and  brown  mixed,  as  the  case  with 
most  eggs  shipped  like  this  from  the 
interior.  If  so,  the  price  was  usual 
for  such  goods. 

Either  this  was  the  case  or  some 
clerk  evidently  glanced  over  the  lot 
and  sent  back  this  sum  without  stop- 
ping to  look  at  the  eggs  or  to  think 
that  they  were  quality  goods,  packed 
by  a  good  poultryman. 

Egg  handlers,  particularly  when 
they  handle  butter  also,  dislike  small 
lots  from  private  shippers,  hence  cases 


We  Give  You 
This  Fine  Leather 
Tobacco  PoucK 


Iltustrition 
•nc-lhirtl 
•(  ■ctual 
ize 


Every  smoker  appreciates  a  leather  to- 
bacco pouch.  This  handy,  serviceable, 
Tuxedo  Draw-Pouch  is  made  of  fine, 
soft,  flexible  tan  leather,  with  a  draw- 
string and  snap  that  close  pouch  tight 
ind  keep  the  tobacco  from  spilling. 

Send  us  10c  and  your  tobacco  dealer's 
name,  and  we  will  mail  you  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.,  a  10c  tin  of 
TUXEDO  and  this  handsome  Leather  Draw-Pouch.  We  gladly 
make  this  offer  to  get  you  to  try  TUXEDO. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


TUXEDO  is  the  one  tobacco  that 
every  man  can  smoke  all  day  long,  the- 
year  'round,  with  the  greatest  enjosrment 
and  comfort. 

Because  the  exclusive  "Tuxedo 
Process"  makes  TUXEDO  so  delight- 
fully mild  and  free  from  all  trace  of 
"bite",  that  TUXEDO  cannot  irritate 
the  most  sensitive  throat  or  tongue. 

Convenient,  glassine  wrap-  ^ 
ped  moisture-proof  pouch  OC 

Famous  green  tin  with  gt>?d  1  f\ 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  JL  \/C 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  cmd  90t 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

111  Fitth  Ave.,  New  York  City  Room  1376 


of  neglect  like  this,  which  we  do  not 
believe  was  intentionally  wrong.  It 
is  well  for  shippers  to  write  in  ad- 
vance telling  what  is  coming  and  to 
ask  if  goods  are  wanted.  Subscriber 
states  that  A.  and  B.  pay  right,  but 
are  too  slow. 

And  now  what  has  happened  to  the 
Tulare  Co-operative  Poultrymen's  As- 
sociation? It  was  a  big  success;  has  it 
blown  up  after  a  good  start,  like  many 
farmers'  organizations,  or  has  the  sub- 
scriber had  a  falling  out?  Either 
shows  poor  business  somewhere.  In- 
dividual sljipping  is  a  poor  business. 
Co-operation  is  the  only  right  system. 

Since  Oregon  has  gone  dry  the 
Oregon  Dairymen's  .Association  is  re- 
ported as  advocating  the  use  of  milk 
as  a  stimulant  in  place  of  distilled 
liquors.  Although  this  looks  far- 
fetched, it  is  a  fact,  so  we  are  in- 
formed by  experienced  persons,  that 
when  a  man  is  seriously  chilled,  for 
example,  hot  milk  will  fix  him  up 
much  quicker  and  better  than  hot 
whisky.  Even  whisky  admirers,  when 
in  bad  shape,  are  said  to  have  called 
{or  the  milk,  after  they  have  experi- 
enced its  effects,  which  are  all  good. 

"Tell  it  to  the  neighbors,"— if  you 
want  to  get  into  trouble. 


Over  20,000  in  use  for  gen-^ 
eral  farm  work,  irrigation, 
I  operating  binders,  railroad  track  cars, 
I  portable  outfit,  etc.  Particularly 
adapted   for  electric  lighting,  Run  I 

which  requires  absolutely  onker-] 
I  uniform  power.  ^^^r  o  9  e  n  e  , 

30  DAYS  distillate, 
m  „  gasoline.  etc.| 

IKrew  Xrial  ^^^^  Kocranking. 

10  Yar  Kun  in  either  di- 

Gur-  rcctioii.  Reversiblel 

laske  ^^w-hile running.  Water! 
]  cooled.  Light  in  weight.  Simplel 
design  eliminates  enginel 
trouble.    Child  can  operate. F 
Price  low.      Handsome  new  I 
engine  book  tells  you  whyl 
you  should  have  a  Sandow| 

Write  for  it  today. 
I  Detroit  Motor  Car  SimiIt  Co. 
  Delroil.  I 

253 
Canton  Are. 
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OURTRAPPER'5  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


WEIL  PA YS  CASH  forfursdnrtrrn  •  -  '  ,n 

any  other  House.  Fursmuch  hlnhcr-  I 
Ing    Only  llouso  holding  shlpnicni.-; 
youi  asking.  Otir  Trtppif'sOuldi  I.h  11.1  (tintT< 
««  an  Auto  from  a  Stage  Courh.  Ifsfrw  I'r^- .  Iim  rm- 
Ret,  your  Hank.  In  l)U.slni'.'«4')  yr<.  The Hquiirc  Deal 
House.  WEILBROS.  &  CC.au  G,Ft.Wayn*.lnd. 
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Drainage  Needs 

Better  Road  Building  Will  Save  Lands. 


THIS  winters'  heavy  rains  have 
doubtless  brought  the  drainage 
problem  home  to  many  per- 
sons who  arc  probably  puzzled  as  to 
how  best  to  deal  with  it. 

The  writer  recently  was  in   

county,  where  he  is  interested  in  a 
young  orchard  proposition.  This  was 
before  the  heavy  rains  of  January 
came.  The  condition  observed  there 
is  probably  not  unlike  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  State  where  the 
land  is  nearly  level,  viz.,  pools  of 
water  stood  in  the  fields  and  by  the 
roadside,  in  some  places  covering  the 
roadways. 

The  ditches,  or  what  should  be 
ditches,  at  the  roadside  were  choked 
with  dead  grass,  weeds  and  rubbish. 
The  water  table  in  the  orchard  next 
the  roadside  was  raised  to  within  10 
inches  of  the  surface  by  reason  of  the 
empounding  water,  which  will  prob- 
ably drown  out  from  50  to  100  young 
trees  this  winter. 

I  am  informed,  and  I  think  re- 
liably, that  the  land  in  this  region 
once  produced  big  crops  of  grain. 
Now  it  is  almost  abandoned  as  a 
grain  region  and  sheep  raising  is  al- 
most the  chief  industry.  Even  tenant 
farming  is  no  longer  profitable  for 
owner  or  tenant.  The  soil  seems 
continually  to  be  developing  more 
alkali,  etc. 

If  this  is  a  condition  as  widespread 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  something  needs 
to  be  done  of  a  radical  nature  to 
remedy  it,  or  the  advertising  Califor- 
nia is  doing  for  settlers  is  wasted 
remeedy  ?" 

Anyone  familiar  with  rural  condi- 
tions will  concede  my  statement,  but 
he  will  naturally  ask,  "What's  your 
remedy?" 

Briefly  stated,  it  is  proper  drainage. 
Before  the  white  man  raised  grain 
on  this  land  it  was  well  drained  and 
little  or  no  alkali  appeared  on  the 


surface.  But  when  section  fences  and 
cross  fences  were  built,  the  plowing 
year  after  year  being  done  toward 
the  fences,  the  wind  blew  dust  that 
lodged  against  the  fences,  and  a 
mound  was  raised  that  interfered  with 
the  natural  drainage  of  the  land. 

And  again,  the  road  builders  con- 
structed the  highways  without  any  re- 
gard for  the  drainage  of  the  adjoin- 
ing land,  which  helps  in  many  cases, 
to  impound  the  surplus  flood  waters, 
leaving  only  evaporation  and  seepage 
to  dispose  of  it. 

But  in  the  meantime  alkali  is  added 
to,  instead  of  being  washed  out  of 
the  soil. 

This  proper  drainage  can  be  ob- 
tained by  so  constructing  the  road 
ways  that  the  side  ditches  shall  serve 
as  open  sewers  for  the  carrying  oflE 
of  all  flood  waters.  Then  the  farmer 
and  orchardist  can  drain  his  land  into 
the  roadways  and  get  speedy  relief 
from  what  is  now  a  slovenly  and 
menacing  condition. 

It  is  true  that  any  farmer  who  now 
choses  can  himself  open  the  roadways 
in  front  of  his  land  so  as  to  drain  his 
ground  at  whatever  cost  to  himself 
that  the  work  may  require,  but  such 
relief  is  necessarily  only  partial. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  properly 
the  work  of  the  county  supervisors, 
through  the  public  highways  commit- 
tee, as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco supervisors  to  take  care  of  the 
flood  waters  on  San  Francisco's 
streets. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  is  to 
arouse  interest  in  this  matter,  which 
I  deem  a  common  nuisance,  and  to 
learn  what  authority  exists  under 
which  an  individual  or  a  community 
can  proceed  to  obtain  this  necessary 
service  for  the  improvement  of  the 
efficiency  of  rural  life. 

H.  H.  HOFFMAN. 

San  Francisco. 


Color  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  is  in- 
fluenced very  largely  by  the  green 
food  eaten,  just  as  a  yellow  color  in 
butter  is  increased  when  the  cows 
have  lots  of  grass.  This  is  an  item 
in  market  requirements,  for,  while 
some  customers  pay  no  attention  to 
the  color  of  the  yolk,  others  want  it 
quite  golden  or  think  that  something 
is  wrong.  In  the  fall,  when  green 
feed  is  scarce  and  the  yolks  are  nat- 
urally pale,  it  may  be  profitable  to 
give  more  green  feed  to  bring  the 
color  back,  as  well  as  to  help  the 
fowls.  Sprouted  oats  are  one  of  the 
best  things  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  to  stimulate  laying  and  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  hen,  but  mopt 
kinds  of  green  feeds  will  have  the 
same  effect.  One  poultryman  thought 
that  rape  might  be  a  good  green 
feed,  but  found  that  it  made  the  yolks 
almost  black,  so  tried  it  no  more. 
Kale,  though  related  to  rape,  does  not 
act  this  way. 


The  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Oregon  Stallion  Registration  Board 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1915 
shows  that  the  mongrel  is  doing  a 
rapid  retreat.  There  were  fifty-four 
more  pure  bred  stallions  registered  in 
1915  than  in  1914,  and  twenty-two  less 
mongrels,  making  a  big  actual  as  well 
as  a  relative  gain  for  pure  breds.  The 
effect  of  the  law  in  nearly  every  re- 
spect is  said  to  be  quite  beneficial. 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  new 
buildings  for  the  Citrus  Experirnent 
Station  at  Riverside,  Cal.  Drawings 
of  future  buildings  show  them  to  be 
very  attractive  and  typical  of  the  loca- 
tion and  of  citrus  districts.  On  the 
station  there  are  now  140  varieties  of 
growing  citrus  trees. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  out  after  the  ox  warble  with 
a  warning,  calling  for  its  eradication. 
The  warble  is  a  fly  whose  grub  devel- 
ops under  the  hide  to  great  injury  of 
flesh,  hide  and  the  whole  animal.  It 
can  be  controlled.  Arsenical  dips  are 
a  help  in  this.  An  European  warble 
has  been  introduced,  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  American  variety. 


Co-operation  certainly  is  the  right 
thing  when  properly  conducted.  Even 
the  hop-growers  of  California  are  re- 
ported to  be  planning  a  co-operative 
organization  to  gain  for  themselves  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  price  brewers 
have  to  pay  for  hops.  The  new  asso- 
ciation, if  formed,  will  follow  the  lines 
of  the  Oregon  Hop-Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 


Oregon  cherry  growers  will  find 
profitable  a  new  bulletin  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
experiments  in  handling  Willamette 
valley  cherries  for  shipment. 

A  new  intestinal  parasite  of  the 
horse  has  been  discovered  by  I.  C. 
Schumacker,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California. 


The  San  Diego  Farm  Bureau  re- 
ports through  its  Ranchers'  Market 
that  it  has  a  market  for  spineless  cac- 
tus fruit  at  about  2  to  2^  cents  a 
pound.  The  fruit  should  be  picked 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  small 
stickers  on  the  fruit  are  brittle  and 
can  be  rubbed  off  easily  with  a  cloth. 

Bermuda  grass  has  been  checked,  if 
not  eradicated,  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  parts  of  Arizona  by  plowing 
the  ground  up  rough  in  winter  and 
letting  the  frost  get  at  the  roots. 


Rin^-Necked 

Pheasant. 
First  impoi-ted 
from  China  in 
1881. Now  be.n^ 
■ri^  bi'eclinf^irly 
^"^"^^^^^a'  a  r^e  numbers 


Breed  Game  Birds 
on  Your  Farm 

FOR  many  years,  we  in  America  have 
spent  much  time  bemoaning  the 
disappearance  of  our  feathered 
game.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  we  have 
little  game  to  eat  and  httle  to  shoot.  But 
we  can  have  an  abundance  of  game  in 
the  fields  and  on  the  market. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  have  the 
land  and  the  enterprise  to  make  America 
the  greatest  game  producing  country  in 
the  world.  They  can  supply  the  ever  in- 
creasing demand  of  American  markets 
and  American  sportsmen  by  game  farming 
To  you,  game  farming  should  prove 
of  interest  for  three  reasons: 

It  is  profitable  from  a  marketing  stand- 
point. The  demand  for  eggs  and  for 
breeding  stock  is  much  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come. 
Pheasant  eggs,  for  instance,  sell  today  at 
from  $20  to  $2S  a  hundred.  Live  birds 
bring  from  $S  to  $7  a  pair. 

It  will,  at  small  expense  in  time  and  trouble, 
supply  you  with  an  abundance  of  food  for  your 
own  consumption.  Pheasants,  wild  turkeys, 
quail,  grouse,  and  other  birds  forage  much  of 
their  own  food,  and  require  comparatively  little 
attention. 

It  will  provide  more  shooting  for  you  and  for 
everyone,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  game  raised  for 
sporting  purposes  can  not  be  confinetl  in  any  re- 
stricted area.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  own 
large  acreage,  or  who  pool  their  land  with  others, 
get  profit  from  those  who  pay  for  sport. 

Game  farming  can  be  done  on  a  small  scale, 
and  as  a  side  issue  to  regular  farm  work,  or  it  is 
a  profitable  occupation  in  itself. 

Women  on  the  farm  who  are  raising  domestic 
poultry,  will  find  it  worth  while  to  breed  game 
birds  as  well. 

When  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  a  game 
farm  produces  sufficient  income  to  be  a  paying 
business  in  itself. 

But  this  subject  is  too  big  to  be  properly 
treated  in  this  space.  Every  progressive  farmer  , 
is  sure  to  be  interested  in  it.  Write  for  the  book, 
"Game  Fanning  for  Profit  and  Pleasure," 
which  will  be  sent  to  you  without  cost.  It  tells 
of  the  subject  in  a  most  interesting  and  inform- 
ative manner.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  a 
copy  will  be  mailed  you  at  once. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  14.'> 

HEHfULBS  POWDBI(^  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  SmokeleEi  Shotcun  Powders;  L.  A  R.  Oranec  Extia 
Black  Sporting  Powder;  Dynamite  for  Farming 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  145 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farmine  for  Profit  and  Pleasure.    I  am  interested 

in  eame  breedine  from  the  standpoint  of       

Very  truly  yours. 

Name. 


DHchiiii^ 

Made  Easy  I 

the  Ntrtiii  Ditcher  od  Gnler 


Cuts  V-'shapod  ditch  n_ 
to  4  ft.  deep.  Fine  for, 
levee  work;  ter- 
racinc:  cleaning 
onl  Literals  and  bed  furrowing. 

Simple — Practical 

Nothlne  to  break  or  get  out  of 
lix.   Welirhs  300  Itw.    Does  all, 

  _  _  „.„  machines.     Pays  for  Itself  In  a  few 

liours'  use.  Write  lor  catalog  and  special  introductory  proposition, 
OWEISIORO  IITGHER  *  SMDEI  CO.,  locorporalad,  Boi  24U  Oiinr,  Colortt* 


Sold  on 
10  dayi'  trial. 

NoDef-btck  (aiTantte, 

Thousands  in  use. 

and  more  than  the  Iji 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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Pasteurization 

Expense  Is  Small  and  Advantages  Numerous. 
By  John  Sollie 


CONSIDERING  everyone  ef- 
fected, the  consuming  public 
are,  in  the  pasteurization  of 
cream  for  butter  making,  as  in  all 
matters  concerning  other  food  pro- 
ducts, the  essential  factor  and  the 
ones  who  must  have  the  greatest 
consideration. 

As  butter  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers, we  must  realize  the  import- 
ance of  making  a  food  product  that 
is  at  least  safe  and  carries  no  patho- 
genic germs,  especially  the  much 
dreaded  tuberculin  bacilli.  To  free 
our  product  from  possible  infection 
and  give  a  positive  guarantee  should 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  adoption 
of  pasteurization,  if  for  no  other. 

That  was  the  main  reason  for  uni- 
formly adopting  pasteurization  in 
some  European  countries  and  in  city 
milk  and  cream  distributing  plants  in 
this  country. 

Additional  Cost  Small. 
Why  pasteurization  has  not  been 
uniformly  adopted  for  butter  mak- 
ing purposes  is  mainly  the  fear  of 
the  additional  cost.  Taking  results 
as  obtained  at  different  plants,  both 
commercial  and  experimental,  it  is 
evident  that  the  cost  actually  charge- 
able to  pasteurization  of  cream  for 
butter  making  is  greatly  over  esti- 
mated. 

During  a  considerable  period  when 
experiments  were  conducted  at  Al- 
bert Lee,  Minnesota,  and  other  plants 
under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C,  it  was  found  by  making  sweet 
pasteurized  butter  that  it  is  possible 
to  even  make  this  grade  of  butter  at 
less  cost  than  running  the  same 
plants  in  the  regular  manner  and 
making  unpasteurized  butter. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said 
that  practically  all  of  those  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  under  the 
whole  milk  system,  and  with  the  con- 
tinuous pasteurization  plan.  From 
experiments,  conducted  by  John  T. 
Bowen,  Technologist,  Dairy  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  five  New  York 
milk  plants,  as  summarized  in  the 
Department  Bulletin  No.  85,  it  is 
shown  that  although  all  interest  on 
investment  and  depreciation  are 
charged  against  pasteurization  cost, 
the  final  average  cost  would  amount 
to  about  one-tenth  cent  per  pound  of 
butter. 

Quarter  Cent  a  Pound. 

One  commercial  plant  in  California 
gives  their  cost  as  equal  to  one-quar- 
ter cent  per  pound  of  butter,  but 
analyzing  their  own  figures  I  find 
that  it  cost  them  only  16-100  of  a 
cent,  although  they  have  charged 
the  full  depreciation  on  refriger- 
ation equipment  against  pasturization 
cost,  which  is  in  no  instance  correct, 
as  only  the  additional  degrees  of  a  re- 
frigeration utilized  in  lowering  the 
temperature  below  that  of  unpasteur- 
ized cream  is  and  should  be  charge- 
able to  pasteurization  cost,  and  taking 
the  general  average  in  the  State  of 
California  would  not  exceed  four  de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. 

Holding  Process. 

Having  the  process  of  pasteuriza- 
tion defined  by  law,  to  what  is  called 
the  holding  process,  the  general  prac- 
tice adopted  is  the  heating  and  cool- 
ing in  the  original  container,  or  cream 
ripener.  This  apparatus  is  part  of  an 
up-to-date  creamery  equipment,  there- 
fore depreciation  on  same  is  only  the 
additional  wear,  through  expansion 
and  contraction  and  additional  run- 
ning time  required.  Only  such  wear 
and  tear  should  be  subject  to  depre- 
ciation as  part  of  pasteurization  cost. 
The  only  items  remaining  which  are 


a  direct  expense  being  labor  and  the 
heat  units  utilized. 

The  additional  labor  when  using 
the  holding  process  is  not  of  great 
consequence,  while  the  steam  or  heat 
units  are  one  of  the  remaining  ex- 
penses which  in  some  plants  may  be 
difficult  to  reduce.  Any  plant  using 
a  steam  engine  for  power  will  have 
sufficient  heat  units  in  the  exhaust 
steam  to  do  all  the  pasteurizing  and 
at  the  same  time  heat  all  the  water 
necessary  for  washing  or  use  in  the 
plant. 

A  gas  engine,  Diesel  or  semi-Diesel 
engine,  would,  if  adopted  more  gen- 
erally, prove  a  great  saving  as  a 
power  unit  and  at  the  same  time 
would  be  capable  of  heating  water 
for  pasteurization  purposes.  A  prop- 
erly constructed  engine  of  this  type 
with  the  right  kind  of  fuel  is  capable 
of  producing  electric  current  at 
about  one-half  cent  per  kilowatt. 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  cost  of  pasteurization 
is  not  as  great  as  generally  supposed. 
Benefit  of  Improvement. 

Everyone  handling  butter  should 
realize  the  benefit  of  improvement 
due  to  the  uniformity  and  additional 
keeping  qualities  of  pasteurized  but- 
ter. Recent  publications  are  to  the 
effect  that  very  little  improvement 
was  noticeable,  but  I  can  say  that 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  in 
butter  making  from  unpasteurized 
cream  and  while  pasteurized  butter 
may  not  have  scored  as  high  from  a 
judge's  standpoint  when  fresh,  it  has 
proven  to  possess  a  far  superior 
keeping  quality.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  man  can  take  old,  putrid,  and 
sometimes  rotten  cream,  dope  it  up 
with  neutralizer  and  make  high  grade 
butter  from  same,  but  pasteurization 
of  cream  has  been  abused  and  used 
for  such  doctoring  purposes  instead 
of  being  used  to  safe-guard  the  con- 
suming public. 

For  the  good  of  the  dairy  business 
I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
the  National  government  will  take 
steps  to  stop  the  neutralizing  of  sour 
and  inferior  cream.  This  would  be  a 
decided  benefit  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  the  conscientious  producer  and 
manufacturer.  It  is  certain  that 
everyone  connected  with  the  business, 
producer,  manufacturer  and  con- 
sumer, would  be  better  oflE  if  this 
were  done. 

New  Price  Standards. 

The  fact  that  we  have  come  to  be 
a  decided  exporting  State  makes  it 
necessary  that  we  produce  a  high 
quality  of  dairy  products  or  a  big 
percentage  of  producers  must  fail, 
basing  income  on  present  land  values 
and  investment.  The  difference  which 
will  and  must  come  in  price  paid  for 
good  and  inferior  raw  material  will 
be  greater,  and  the  creamery  making 
a  high  grade  of  butter,  properly  pas- 
teurized, has  nothing  to  fear,  but  the 
producer  who  insists  on  delivering 
inferior  cream  and  the  creameries  re- 
ceiving same  will  find  a  difficult  prob- 
lem confronting  them,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  demand  for  their  product. 

A  great  many  creamery  men  think 
that  there  is  a  greater  loss  in  the 
manufacturing  of  pasteurized  butter; 
such  is  not  the  case  providing  the 
cream  is  good  and  of  standard  qual- 
ity and  instead  of  reducing,  in  many 
cases,  it  has  proven  to  increase  effici- 
ency, probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
higher  standard  of  workmanship  is 
maintained  in  such  plants. 


erican  Fence 

And 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

Big,   full   gauge   wires — full 
weigh  t — full  length  rolls 
woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Superior  quality  galvaniz- 
ing—proof against  hot  sun,  sleet  and 
snow. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts,  cheaper  than 
wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a  lifetime.  Hold 
fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

SENT  FREE 


Write  for  booklet  on  how  to 
net  post*  and  ereet  fence. 
Every  farmer  nhonld  have  It. 


Dealers  Everywhere 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

CblcBKO        New  York        Pittsburgh         Cleveland  Denver 

Pacinc  Coaat  Representative,  11 
San  Francisco  Los  AngeUs 


S.  STEEI.  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Portland  Seattle 


Cactus  for  Cows 

To  Orchard  and  Farm:  At  the 
certified  dairy  of  H.  R.  Timm 
at  Dixon,  Cal.,  the  following  event 
occurs  twice  a  day  now,  of  much  sig- 
nificance to  the  dairy  industry.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  Holstein  dairy 
cows  are  few  twice  a  day,  each  20 
pounds  of  chopped  spineless  cactus, 
once  at  2  a.  m.  and  once  at  2  p.  m., 
while  they  are  being  milked. 

When  the  green  alfalfa  feed 
stopped  four  weeks  ago  (the  last  of 
November)  and  hay  was  fed,  the 
cows'  milk  production  dropped  down 
30  per  cent.  As  soon  as  chopped 
cactus  was  fed  with  alfalfa  hay,  the 
milk  production  increased  40  per  cent 
and  a  big  saving  is  made  in  grain 
feed. — T.  W.,  San  Francisco. 


We  learn  after  a  little  further  in- 
vestigation that  this  is  substantially 
correct — in  previous  years  when 
green  alfalfa  ran  out,  milk  production 
fell  off  as  stated,  but  this  year  it 
seems  that  cactus  was  substituted  at 
once  and  there  was  no  falling  off 
and  the  cows  have  been  holding  up 
very  well.  The  feeding  of  the  cactus 
has  proved  more  satisfactory  than 
was  expected  and  has  made  a  saving 
in  the  feed  bill.  This  is  the  first  year 
on  this  dairy  that  enough  cactus  was 
available  to  feed  at  all  extensively. 

The  cactus  is  cut  off  with  a  knife 
or  an  ax,  loaded  into  a  wagon  with 
a  pitchfork  and  hauled  to  the  dairy 
barn,  where  it  is  run  through  a  silage 
cutter  into  a  truck  and  from  there 
distributed  in  the  mangers. 


In  a  butter  scoring  contest  held  in 
Wisconsin  recently  it  was  found  that 
cream  churned  a  short  while  after 
production  made  a  much  higher  qual- 
ity of  butter  than  cream  held  for  sev- 
eral days.  Eleven  buttermakers  re- 
ported that  butter  was  made  from 
cream  from  5  to  7  days  old  when 
churned;  the  lowest  scoring  butter  in 
the  lot  was  one  of  these,  the  highest 
only  92,  and  most  below  90.  Of  17 
samples  made  from  cream  four  days 
old  only  one  scored  92  and  most 
others  were  below  90.  Of  21  made 
from  cream  three  days  old  most  were 
below  92,  though  one  scored  94J^, 
and  of  the  22  samples  made  from 
cream  two  days  old  or  less,  most  went 
from  92  to  95  and  none  was  under  90. 
Cream  held  a  day  or  so  makes  poor 
butter. 


Warmth  and  humidity  have  been 
found  great  aids  in  rooting  date  off- 
shoots. 


Peas  as  an  orchard  green  manure 
and  cover  crop  are  highly  commended 
in  a  new  bulletin  of  the  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture. 


Agreed 


Many  leading  gas-engine  ex- 
perts have  recently  declared 
that  lubricating  oil  made  from 
asphalt-base  petroleum  gives 
best  results. 

Pacific  Coast  motorists  made 
the  same  discovery  years  ago. 
For  the  majority  have  been 
using  Zerolene  in  preference 
to  all  other  oils.  They  agree 
irith  the  experts. 

Zerolene  is  made  from  le- 
lected  California  petroleum — 
asphalt-base — under  the  un- 
equalled refining  facilities  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Next  time  you  empty  the 
crank  case,  refill  with  Zero- 
lene. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 

(Cslifo 


ZEPOLENE 


Tulare  Guernsey  Farm 

Choice  young  bulls  for  sale  by 
Dairymaid's  Prince,  a  grandson  of 
Dairymaid  of  Plnehurat  A.  R.  910 
pounds  fat.  Dam:  Pollys  Beauty 
A.  R.  over  774  pounds  fat  at  4V4 
years. 

The  dams  of  these  bulls  are  Im- 
ported by  the  noted  sires  Governor 
of  the  Chene.  Justinecs  Sequel  of 
the  Preel  and  Sequels  Delight. 

W.  J.  HIGDOX,  Tulare,  Cal. 


When  ansirerlnar  advertisements,  pleaa« 
mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 
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On  the  Firing  Line 

News  and  Progress  in  the  Live  Stocl^  World. 


HEREFORD  stock  that  is  of 
the  kind  to  make  a  mark 
has  been  brought  out  from 
the  East  by  P.  W.  Snyder  of  Swan 
Lake,  Klamath  county,  Oregon.  In 
the  shipment  were  one  bull,  eleven 
cows  and  two  heifers,  all  except 
three  being  prize  winners  in  East- 
ern shows.  The  bull,  Patrician  the 
Fifth,  was  sired  by  Patrician  the 
Fourth,  out  of  a  Beau  Donald  cow. 
The  stock  is  valued  at  $20,000  and 
was  purchased  at  Cedarcroft  Here- 
ford Stock  Farm,  also  farms  of  Han- 
cock &  Sons  and  Moffat  &  Sons, 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  Mr.  Snyder  is 
one  of  the  best  known  range  men  of 
southern  Oregon  and  has  some  of 
the  best  pure  bred  and  grade  Here- 
fords  in  the  State. 

Wilbur  K.  Newell  of  Seghers, 
Washington  county,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Oregon  Dairymen's 
Association.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
known  stockmen  in  the  Northwest, 
iieing  a  Holstein  and  Berkshire 
breeder  and  having  held  important 
positions  both  under  the  State  and 
as  an  officer  of  agricultural  organiza- 
tions. Frank  E.  Lynn  of  Perrydale 
and  W.  K.  Taylor  of  Corvallis  were 
elected  vice  presidents  and  Prof.  R. 
R.  Graves  of  the  agricultural  college, 
secretary. 

L.  A.  Hall  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  is 
owner  of  the  leading  cow  in  junior 
3-year-old  class  in  recent  report  of 
the  Holstein  Friesian  Association,  and 
Bertram  D.  Scott  of  Lemoore,  owner 
of  second  cow  in  the  same  class.  The 
first  named  cow  produced  449.2 
pounds  of  milk  and  20.272  pounds  of 
fat  in  seven  days.  In  the  same  re- 
port several  new  records  are  given. 

The  University  of  California  has 
purchased  Sultan  Mayflower,  one  of 
the  best  Shorthorn  bulls  in  Califor- 
nia. He  was  sired  by  Sultan  Stamp, 
son  of  Whitehall  Sultan,  and  from  a 
calf  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
best  bulls  of  the  breed. 

The  Ayrshire  producing  25,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  has  come. 
Garclaugh  May  Mischief,  imported 
and  owned  by  Percival  Roberts  Jr., 
Narbeth,  Pa.,  nroduced  in  the  year 
ending  December  26,  1915,  25,328 
pounds  of  milk,  testing  3.53,  and  con- 
taining 894.91  pounds  of  fat,  or  1,- 
052.83  pounds  of  butter.  She  ate  over 
11  tons  of  beets,  5%  tons  of  corn 
silage,  1.35  tons  of  hay,  and  con- 
centrates enough  to  make  feed  bill 
amount  to  $177.46  pounds,  the  milk 
at  6  cents  per  quart,  being  valued  at 
$706.80.  She  was  born  in  February, 
1906,  and  imported  in  1910.  At  the 
completion  of  test  she  was  giving  50 
pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

In  memory  of  the  late  Joseph  E. 
Wing,  whose  character  and  ability 
made  him  one  of  the  most  admired 
and  respected  of  all  agricultural 
writers,  surpassed  by  few,  if  any  per- 
sons, in  his  services  to  better  live 
stock  and  better  farm  living,  a  me- 
morial fund  has  been  contributed 
through  the  Breeders'  Gazette  and 
other  friends.  It  has  been  decided  to 
use  this  money  to  secure  lecturers 
of  national  reputation  for  "Farmers' 
Weeks"  at  agricultural  coleges.  The 
subscription  list  will  be  open  until 
April  1,  1916. 

The  California  Central  Creamery 
Company  has  purchased  the  plant  of 
the  Imperial  Creamery  Company  at 
Imperial. 

Walter  Ridgeway  of  the  Tipton 
Creamery  is  enlarging  his  plant  by 
adding  a  new  building  in  which  will 
be  installed  a  sweet  cream  depot. 

Frank  Hyde,  formerly  buttermakcr 
for  the  Tulare  Co-operative  Cream- 
cry,  has  leased  the  plant  and  will  ship 
butter  from  there  to  the  Los  Angeles 
market. 

That  the  creameries  of  California 


mean  to  do  a  live  busines  is  shown 
in  the  way  they  are  installing  new 
and  up  to  date  machinery.  No  won- 
der the  supply  men  smile. 

Geo.  H.  Loughery  of  the  Tagus 
ranch  says  he  believes  the  way  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  public  is  to 
do  something  worth  while  and  then 
advertise.    Mr.  Loughery  is  right. 

R.  F.  Guerin  of  Visalia  is  one  of 
the  purebred  men  who  started  in  with 
only  his  hands  and  his  honesty  and 
has  built  up  a  business  that  keeps  him 
busy  supplying  the  demand  for  good 
stock. 

J.  K.  Eraser,  the  Duroc  Jersey  man 
of  Denair,  says  he  never  loses  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  hogs.  He  be- 
lieves in  having  one  price  and  sell- 
ing animals  on  their  merits. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Company  of  Will- 
iams writes  that  Winnie  Korndyke 
Cornucopia  De  Kol  has  just  com- 
pleted a  seven-day  record  of  27.65 
pounds  of  buter  from  715  pounds  of 
milk.  She  is  the  cow  that  was  bought 
at  the  Sacramento  Holstein  sale  for 
$1,500  and  is  the  daughter  of  Aggie 
Cornucopia  Johanna  Lad,  who  now 
has  100  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 

A  new  boiler  and  additional  churn 
has  been  installed  on  the  Ceres 
Creamery  and  the  interior  given  an 
overhauling. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cream- 
eries in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  are 
using  auto  trucks  with  trailers  for 
gathering  cream. 

Quite  a  garden  spot  of  the  space  in 
front  of  the  plan  has  been  made  by 
the  Stanislaus  Creamery  Company. 
The  place  has  a  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

McEdwards  and  McBride  met  in 
Hanford  the  other  day.  It  looks  like 
a  salt  trust. 

John  Sollie  made  a  flying  trip  to 
Los  Angeles  recently. 

Frank  Hatch  of  Modesto  has  had 
lots  of  hard  luck  with  fire  lately.  A 
few  months  ago  his  new  dairy  barn 
burned  and  then  to  cap  the  climax, 
he  lost  his  house  by  the  same  agency 
a  little  while  ago,  but  he  is  arrang- 
ing to  build  better  than  before- 

Frank  Foley,  chemist  of  the  Mo- 
desto Creamery,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  fastest  testers  on  the 
coast  as  well  as  the  most  accurate. 

Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres  has  imported 
a  fine  Duroc  Jersey  boar  from  Zenia, 
Ohio. 

George  C.  Roeding  is  not  only  pro- 
prietor of  the  Fanchier  Creek 
Nurseries,  but  has  quite  a  herd  of 
pure  bred  Holsteins. 

Mrs.  L.  I.  Zapp  of  Fresno  says,  "We 
really  have  more  ponies  than  we  need, 
but  we  love  them  so  we  just  can't 
sell  them." 

The  Jersey  Farm  Dairy  Company 
of  Fresno  does  not  pasteurize  the 
milk  simply  because  the  law  requires 
it,  but  because  they  find  it  is  a  pay- 
ing proposition,  and  then,  again,  they 
can  feel  better  when  they  know  that 
the  milk  is  in  first  class  condition. 

William  Bernstein  of  Hanford  is 
one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  He  is  good  natured 
through  it  all,  which  may  account  for 
his  success- 

The  Madera  Co-Operative  Cream- 
ery is  one  of  the  newer  plants  and 
is  an  example  of  what  the  dairymen 
can  do  by  co-operation. 

W.  J.  Hackett,  the  well  known 
Jersey  breeder  of  Ceres,  says  he  feels 
that  "Orchard  and  Farm"  is  working 
along  the  right  lines  for  the  dairy 
industry.  G.  W.  Bashor  of  Modesto, 
who  has  one  of  the  good  Holstein 
herds  of  the  county,  fels  the  same 
way. 
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The  Picked  Army  of  the  Telephone 


Santa  Barbara  potato  growers  arc 
trying  to  get  new  and  improved  vari- 
eties of  potatoes. 


The  whole  telephone-using  pub- 
lic is  interested  in  the  army  of 
telephone  employees — what  kind 
of  people  are  they,  how  are  they 
selected  and  trained,  how  are  they 
housed  and  equipped,  and  are  they 
well  paid  and  loyal. 

Ten  billion  messages  a  year  are 
handled  by  the  organization  of  the 
Bell  System,  and  the  task  is  en- 
trusted to  an  army  of  160,000 
loyal  men  and  women. 

No  one  of  these  messages  can 
be  put  through  by  an  individual 
employee.  In  every  case  there 
must  be  the  complete  telephone 
machine  or  system  in  working  or- 
der, with  every  manager,  engineer, 
clerk,  operator,  lineman  and  in- 
staller co-operating  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  public. 

The  Bell  System  has  attracted 
the  brightest,  most  capable  people 
for  each  branch  of  work.  The 
training  is  thorough  and  the  worker 


must  be  specially  fitted  for  his 
position. 

Workrooms  are  healthful  and 
attractive,  every  possible  mechan- 
ical device  being  provided  to  pro- 
mote efficiency,  speed  and  comfort. 

Good  wages,  an  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  merit  are  the  rule  through- 
out the  Bell  System. 

An  ample  reserve  fund  is  set 
aside  for  pensions,  accident  and 
sick  benefits  and  insurance  for  em- 
ployees, both  men  and  women. 
"Few  if  any  industries,"  reports 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  "present  so  much  or  such 
widely  distributed,  intelligent  care 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  their 
women  workers  as  is  found  among 
the  telephone  companies." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Bell  telephone  service  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Washington  Dairying 

Improvement  in  Methods  Excellent,  the  Future  Bright. 
By  A.  D.  Fish,  State  Creamery  Inspector 


DAIRYING    in     the    State  of 
Washington    has    greatly  im- 
proved in  the  past  few  years. 
Dairymen  realize  the  necessity  of 
better  barns,     sanitary  milk  houses 
and  better  cows. 

Silos  are  being  built  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  More  feed  is  produced 
per  acre,  and  dairymen  are  reducing 
the  cost  of  production  by  raising 
their  own  feed,  rather  than  buying 
commercial  feed- 
Rapid  Eastern  Development. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
in  our  wheat  raising  and  dry  farming 
district,  we  have  dairy  farms  pro- 
ducing fifteen  tons  of  silage  per  acre, 
which  shows  that  the  soil  is  rich  and 
produces  good  crops  as  well  as  our 
low-land  west  of  the  mountains. 
There  is  more  dairying  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  However,  a  great 
many  dairy  cows  are  being  purchased 
by  farmers  who  are  going  into  the 
dairy  business  in  the  eastern  part. 

Our  State  is  new  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, but  our  dairy  products  are  be- 
ing improved  by  more  sanitary  con- 
ditions about  the  dairy. 

More  Sanitary  Methods.  , 
Milk  and  separator  houses  are  be- 


becn  built  the  past  season,  and  they 
are  all  doing  a  good  business.  There 
have  been  also  quite  a  number  of 
cheese  factories  started,  and  I  have 
a  good  report  on  them. 

I  look  for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  cheese  produced  owing  to 
our  present  system  of  shipping  by 
way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will 
give  a  direct  outlet  to  foreign  trade. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  as 
good  cheese  in  Washington  as  is  pro- 
duced in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Our  nights  are  cool  and  we  have 
plenty  of  good  cold  water  for  cooling 
purposes. 

The  milk  condensing  plants  are  do- 
ing a  good  business,  producing  a  fine 
article  under  the  most  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and  have  a  demand  for  their 
products  as  fast  as  made. 

Our  market  milk  and  cream  supply 
is  numbered  among  the  best  in  the 
Union,  and  with  the  present  outlook 
I  feel  that  Washington  will  be  classed 
among  the  leading  States  of  the 
United  States  in  producing  the  great- 
est amount  of  the  finest  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 

Butter  Statistics. 

Figures  given  below  will  show  the 
amount  and  value  of  butter  produced 
in  the  State  during  the  year  ending 
-June  3o,  1915,  in  the  various  counties: 


County. 

Adams    17,611 

Benton   71,074 

Chelan    6,407 

Clallam    751,824 

Clarke    198,455 

Cowlitz    179,533 

Ferry   104,142 

Grays  Harbor   339,437 

Island   200,425 

Jeflferson   247,833 

King   2,944,112 

Kittitas    537.588 

Kitsap    135,761 

Klickitat   74,181 

Lewis    632,264 

Mason    56,827 

Okanogan   267,772 

Pacific   1.620 

Pierce    1,168,337 

San  Juan   143,168 

gkagit   398,377 

Snohomish   1.146,394 

Spokane   1,261,007 

Stevens   56,851 

Thurston   333,363 

Wahkiakum    234,865 

Walla  Walla   623,853 

-Whatcom    1,444,238 

Whitman    140,049 

Yakima   1,203,168 


Pounds  of       Pounds  of 
butter  fat  used,  butter  made. 

21.156 
84,930 
7,437 


Total   15,020,536 


927,143 
245,280 
217,146 
126,374 
416,025 
248,935 
310,254 

3,720,672 
673,979 
163,644 
92,928 
893.660 
69,484 
323,025 
1,897 

1,400,290 
170,753 
457,595 

1,404,937 

1,585,320 
68,284 
409,250 
290,826 
743,649 

1,758,104 
173,211 

1,478,031 

18,484,255 


Value 
of  butter. 
$  7,284 
24,982 
2,242 

268,967 
75,720 
65,144 
37.912 

119,989 
75,235 
93,441 
1,136,519 

202,463 
51,253 
28,352 

268,597 
17,507 
95,444 
616 

433,497 
51,226 

152.978 

428,076 

481,258 
19,654 

128,790 
86,643 

287,462 

531,289 
52,306 

443,588 

$5,668,434 


ling  built  away  from  the  barns  where 
there  is  good  pure  air.  These  houses 
are  being  built  with  cement  floors 
and  proper  drainage.  Our  dairymen 
.are  more  careful  about  building  these 
milk  houses,  doing  away  with  the  old 
:system  of  placing  their  separators  on 
poorly  constructed  floors.  They 
realize  that  to  produce  an  article 
which  will  command  the  highest 
market  price  it  is  up  to  them  to  pro- 
duce it  under  sanitary  conditions; 
that  their  separators  are  to  be  thor- 
oughly washed  and  scalded  after  each 
separation,  and  their  cream  properly 
cooled  in  water  and  aerated;  also 
marketed  more  often,  thereby  assist- 
ing the  manufacturer  in  producing 
an  article  that  will  command  the 
highest  market  price,  and  an  article 
that  will  keep. 

Cheese  Opportunities. 
A  great  many  new  creameries  have 


There  was  also  969,058  gallons  of 
cream  produced  in  Washington  which 
were  shipped  into  Oregon  and  made 
into  butter  by  Oregon  creameries,  to 
a  value  of  $899,286,  making  a  total 
butter  production  from  Washington 
dairies  of  $6,567,720. 

Cheese  Production. 


countries  during 

the  year 

ending 

June  30,  1915,  was 

as  follows 

County 

Pounds 

Value 

Clarke  

240,356 

?  33,938 

Cowlitz  

-  67,767 

9,488 

Grays  Harbor  — 

-  58,097 

7,553 

JefTcrson  

-  208,580 

30,609 

Lewis   

5,076 

762 

Pacific  

-  124,803 

31,201 

Snohomish  

-  138,685 

35,709 

Whatcom  

-  221,712 

38,217 

DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  CO. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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History  Repeats  Itself" 

As  Usual,  Vastly 
in  the  Lead 

At  the  GREAT  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK 
SHOW  at  San  Francisco,  October  1st  to  13th,  we  won  CHAMPIO.N'SHIP 
on  the  BEST  FIVE  STALLIONS;  also  won  the  Anita  M.  Baldwin 
Trophy  for  the  BEST  TWELVE  STALLIONS  any  age.  Our  three-vear- 
old  stallion  MATINEUX  won  FIRST  PRIZE  in  class  and  CHAMPION- 
SHIP. Our  two-year-old  stallion  NOBOB  was  the  RESERVE  JUNIOR 
CHAMPION  at  this  Great  Show. 

Stallions  Imported  or  Sold  by  Us  Won  More  Prizes  in  the 
Regular  Classes  Than  Those  of  All  Other 
Competitors  Combined. 

MARES  IMPORTED,  OWNED  OR  SOLD  BY  US  made  practically  a 
clean  sweep  in  the  Percheron  Mare  classes — including 

SENIOR  CHAMPIONSHIP 
RESERVE  JUNIOR  CHAMPIONSHIP 
RESERVE  CHAMPION  AMERICAN  BRED  MARE 
CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR  BEST  THREE  MARES 
CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR  BEST  TEN  MARES 
and 

CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR  STUD  OF  STALLION  AND  THREE 

MARES 

We  still  have  a  few  of  the  PRIZE  WINNERS  on  hand  at  our  stables 
in  the  Emeryville  Race  Track,  Oakland,  Cal.  Every  animal  for  sale  at 
lower  prices  than  the  same  stock,  quality  considered,  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  Correspondence  solicited;  visitors  welcome.  Ask  for  our 
P.  P.  I.  E.  Souvenir  Catalogue. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  CO. 

Emeryville  Racetrack, 
Oakland,  California 

Eastern  Headquarters,  Oaklann  Farm,  Wayne,  Illinois. 


whole  milk  were  used  and  1,926,809 
cases  of  condensed  milk  produced,  of 
a  value  of  $5,618,050.  Of  these  1,- 
046,679  cases  were  exported. 

The  total  value  of  dairy  products 
in  the  State  of  Washington  for  the 
year  noted  was: 

Milk  and  cream  $  7,783,393 

Condensed  milk   5,618,050 

Cheese    187,477 

Butter    6.567,720 


Total   $20,156,640 


Keep  Sheep 

CHEEP  tread  with  a  golden  hoof. 
Ten  sheep  make  a  good  show- 
ing. 

Sheep  will  clean  up  the  weeds  and 
pay  a  good  profit  thereon. 

An  ordinary  sheep  will  give  you  $5 
a  year  in  cash  and  leave  a  bonus  on 
the  ground  in  the  shape  of  fertilizer. 

The  wool  of  a  sheep  should  pay  for 
its  keep. 

Ten  sheep  will  pay  as  much  in  a 
year  as  one  cow,  without  the  daily 

chores. 

Sheep — the  key  to  succesful  farm- 
ing. 

Sheep — the  farmers  sheep  anchor. 

A  good  sheep  farmer  is  generally  a 
good  all-round  farmer. 

The  Merino — the  sheep  with  the 
golden  fleece. 

J.  J.  FOX. 


Hopland  Short -Horns 

Hopiand  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 

Bulls  of  highest  quality. 

Young  Sows  and   Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

IIOPI,.\.\D.  CAI>. 


Totals  .  1,065,076  $187,477 

In  making  condensed  milk  during 
this    period    185,795,817    pounds  of 


With  a  perfect  stand  of  corn,  each 
stalk  bearing  an  average  ear,  the  yield 
in  Texas  would  be  115  bushels  an 
acre,  while  the  actual  average  yield 
is  less  than  25  bushels.  The  lost  90 
come  either  from  a  poor  stand,  or 
from  growing  stalks  without  ears,  or 
from  some  other  unfortunate  condi- 
tion. Similar  conditions  exist  with 
other  crops  and  in  other  States. 


Never  joke  with  a  bulldog  or  a 
surly  man — they're  akin. 


WillowwoodJerseyFarm 

Several  excellent  bull  calves  out  of 
Register  Merit  Cows,  almost  ready  for 
service.   $100  to  $160  Each. 

C.  G.  McFARLAND, 

TUL.4RE  ( ALIFORMA 


Edw.  R.  Jameson 

GRADUATE 
AUCTIONEER 


VUalla,  Cal. 

Sales    promot«d,  nuiuged 
and  coodncted. 
Correapoadaice  inritcd. 


Df  i  ri7  LOSSES  SURELY  PMVDITEt 

Kl   Al  ,K         Cittar't  Blukitt  Pllli.  Low- 
Ifl^nVA    prired.  frMll.  nlUblg:  pnfemd  tar 
WesUrn  stActeeo  because  tkty  pr«- 
s  tMt    wken    otkar    >mIiih  talL 

■  1.  m  Wr1l«  for  booMrt  and  tmUmonUU. 

■  ■  «  I0-*o—  Rkie.  Bluklx  Pnil  tl.M 
^^^^^^    tO-io—  pk|>.  Bluklx  Pllll  4.M 

l^M  any  Injector,  but  Culter'i  beaC 
The  BurerloritT  of  Cuttar  product!  !■  due  to  over  II 

yeen  of  ipeclmllsinc  In  vaeeleee  aid  Mniai  ealy. 
IntJet  OR  Cutter'e.    If  unobtainable,  order  dlrpct. 

THE  CUTTER  LAIORATORY.  Bertalay,  Calirerala. 
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"Back  to  the  Land" 

Grit  and  a  Slogan  Enabled  Him  to  Sticl^. 


^4fAACK  to  the  Land"  may  be 
said  to  have  two  definitions. 
■■"^  One  is  for  a  person  to  leave 
his  home  in  town  and  to  live  in  the 
country  and  dream  of  living  on  milk 
and  honey.  The  other  is  for  him  to 
go  to  the  country  and  come  near  to 
being  laid  out  flat  on  his  back  from 
the  result  of  Tiaving  all  sorts  of  ob- 
stacles being  placed  in  his  way,  like 
a  fleet-footed  dog  after  a  rabbit  that 
has  just  darted  into  its  burrow. 

The  last  named  definition  came  near 
being  my  "Back  to  the  Land"  experi- 
ence, but  by  my,  shall  I  say,  stub- 
bornness? No,  but  by  my  s'^it,  I 
stuck  to  the  work  that  I  had  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure,  and  while 
doing  my  best  to  lay  the  obstacles  to 
one  side,  I  told  myself,  "You  are  up 
against  it,  Old  Man,"  and  sloganized 
myself  with,  "Be  game;  stick  to  it." 

Self-Reliance. 

Before  going  further  I  wish  to  say 
that  there  are  some  who  want  to  go 
back  to  the  land,  but  have  not  con- 
fidence to  strike  out  for  themselves 
and  get  there.  They  rely  too  much 
on  some  other  person  to  locate  them. 

They  may  be  or  have  been  an  em- 
ployee in  some  business  where  their 
employer  or  foreman  uses  his  brains 
and  the  employee  mechanically  obeys 
all  orders.  Tliat  kind  of  business  will 
not  pay  if  a  man  goes  back  to  the 
land.  There  is  where  brains,  muscle 
and  a  slogan  count. 

Boys,  strike  out  for  yourselves,  and 
when  you  get  settled,  stick  to  it  like 
a  fly  on  flypaper. 

The  first  year  is  all  experience,  for 
being  a  stranger  where  you  locate, 
yovL  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  "old 
timers,"  much  to  your  sorrow,  for 
you  find  that  you  have  been  buncoed. 

After  that  give  courteous  attention 
to  all  suggestions  and  use  your  own 
judgment,  for  you  then  know  where 
yoa  made  a  failure  the  year  previous. 
Personal  Experience. 

Back  to  the  land  business  in  a  coun- 
try where  irrigation  is  necessary  is  no 
;ginger  snap.  Early  last  spring,  with 
a  few  dollars  that  I  had  saved  after 
working  on  a  ranch,  I  located  myself 
where  I  now  am  living.  I  had  no  ani- 
imal  of  any  kind  to  help  me  in  my 
work,  and  what  I  wanted  to  do  and 
lhad  to  do  in  order  to  keep  from  hav- 
ing my  back  to  the  land  made  me 
-work  from  daylight  to  dark. 

I  was  living  alone  without  any  ani- 
mal for  company,  but  now  I  have  a 
•dog,  three  cats  given  me  by  neigh- 
•bors,  14  hens  and  a  dozen  chickens, 
all  hens,  as  I  swatted  the  rooster.  Am 
.getting  on  an  average  of  ten  eggs  a 
•day. 

Fine  Plowing. 

I  started  with  a  fine  large  garden 
.and  had  about  two  acres  plowed. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  harrowing, 
•the  ground  proved  to  be  too  hard,  so 
the  man  who  did  the  plowing  prom- 
ised to  harrow  after  the  first  rain. 

I  paid  him,  and  there  is  where  I 
made  the  mistake.  It  rained,  but  he 
was  not  like  the  cat  that  went  away 
.and  came  back,  for  he  did  not  come 
^back. 

After  waiting  nearly  a  week  for  him 
after  it  rained,  I  started  to  put  in  my 

■crop  with  a  hoe.  You  can  imagine 
the  condition  the  ground  was  in  af- 
ter being  plowed  when  very  dry, 
rained  upon  and  then  dry  again. 

Then  was  the  time  when  a  "slogan" 
was  required.    I  broke  two  hoes  in 

■trying  to  break  the  hard  lumps.  It 
took  me  six  weeks  to  put  in  a  crop 
that  only  brought  me  in  not  quite  half 

-of  what  the  expense  was  in  the  plow- 

-ing  and  the  harrowing  that  was  not 

-done. 

Sources  of  Income. 

I  worked  at  that  during  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening  until  dark  worked 
rin  my  garden.    When  my  vegetables 


were  ready  for  marketing  I  walked  to 
town  three  miles  distant  with  my 
produce  in  a  box  under  my  arm,  anu 
reached  town  often  before  the  stores 
were  open.  When  returning  home  I 
frequently  had  a  chance  to  ride  a  part 
of  the  way,  never  the  entire  distance. 

I  did  not  grow  rich  from  my  gar- 
den, for  when  I  should  have  been  cul- 
tivating my  vegetables  I  was  putting 
in  my  crop. 

Frequently  neighbors  oflfered  me 
work  by  the  day,  so,  with  that  and  my 
garden  money  I  got  along  nicely. 
Now  I  am  seeing  my  way  clear  and 
am  living  as  I  intended  to  when  first 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  go  back  to 
the  land. 

It  must  be  understood  that  every- 
thing has  not  been  in  my  favor,  as 
some  things  will  not  bear  mention- 
ing, but  by  perseverance,  hard  work, 
early  and  late  hours  and  a  "slogan," 
I  am  coming  out  all  right.  I  have  had 
a  horse  offered  me  and  can  pay  for  it 
when  I  get  the  money. 

I  follow  closely  the  items  in  "Or- 
chard and  Farm"  on  poultry  and  rab- 
bits. Next  year,  if  my  feet  are  to  the 
land  instead  of  my  back,  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  kept  them  there. 

A  BACK  TO  THE  LANDER. 
Note  by  the  Editor. 

The  writer  of  the  above  is  the 
author  of  the  poem  about  the  Hobo, 
published  several  issues  ago.  Most 
back  to  the  land  stories  do  one  of  two 
things:  they  tell  of  some  wonderful, 
clever  success,  or  they  tell  a  sad, 
mournful  tale  of  conditions  against 
which  the  back  to  the  lander  is  help- 
less. This  is  refreshing  because  it 
shows  typical  difficulties,  but  no  com- 
plaint about  them  and  reasonable  suc- 
cess as  the  outcome. 


Turkeys  on  the  Side 

GEORGE  A.  SMITH,  the  pro- 
gressive Poland  China  breeder 
of  Corcoran,  believes  in  having  a  few 
turkeys  as  a  side  line.  Mr.  Smith  de- 
cided that  the  mammoth  bronze  tur- 
keys were  best  suited  for  his  purposes 
and  sent  to  Illinois  and  Missouri  for 
the  best  stock  he  could  get.  His 
usual  breeding  flock  numbers  about 
300  hens  and  20  toms- 

The  turkeys  are  allowed  to  run  in 
large  alfalfa  fields  in  which  are  con- 
structed big  roosts  and  which  are 
dotted  with  small  A  shape  houses 
about  three  feet  square  for  the  hens 
to  lay  their  eggs  in.  Owing  to  the 
mild  climate,  no  sheds  or  houses  are 
needed  to  roost  in  and  the  roosts  are 
in  the  open. 

The  one  great  disadvantage  with 
this  system  was  that  the  coyotes  got 
about  800  turkeys  out  of  4,000  hatched. 
This  will  not  happen  again,  as  Mr. 
Smith  imported  some  hounds  which 
will  put  the  coyotes  on  the  run. 

On  account  of  the  climate  and  large 
range  no  disease  has  ever  occurred 
and  the  turkeys  are  practically  no 
trouble  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  alfalfa,  Egyptian 
corn  and  Indian  corn  are  fed  twice  a 
day. 

Nearly  all  of  the  turkeys  are  raised 
for  breeding  purposes,  the  culls  being 
sold  for  holiday  consumption. 

Mr.  Smith  has  shipped  breeding 
stock  to  nearly  all  of  the  Western 
States  and  last  year  sent  20  birds  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

On  account  of  the  little  care  they 
require,  turkey  raising  could  easily 
become  a  big  industry  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley. 


Work  and  worry  are  the  worst 
team  a  man  ever  hitched  up  to. 
They  won't  pull  together  worth  a 
cent.  Better  go  afoot  and  walk  up 
every  hill,  than  ever  to  trust  work 
and  worry  to  get  you  somewhere. 
They  won't  do  it. 


Ask  Yourself  — 

What  have  I  lost 
through  Abortion 

—  in  calves  ? 

—  in  milk  ? 

—  in  injury  to  cows 
and  heiiFers  ? 

Is  it  not  time  for  me  to  clean  op 
ay  herd,  when  I  can  give  the 
treatment  myself  at  small  cost  ? 


Cow  Abortion 
Driven  Out 

Here's  the  evidence  of  men  in 
the  livestock  business.  It  cov- 
ers nearly  twenty  years.  You 
can  do  what  they  did  if  you  do 
as  I  tell  you  to  do. — Roberts. 

What  is  lost  on  one  good 
calf  would  pay  for  the  treat- 
ment of  an  average  herd. 


1  QQ  Q  '  'My  herd  of  twenty-two  cows  was  afflicted  with  Infectious 
I  O^O  Abortion  in  1898.  After  losing  a  number  of  calves  I  began 
treating  them  with  DR.  ROBERTS'  ANTI- ABORTION  TREATMENT. 
I  feel  that  they  were  permanently  cured,  for  I  have  not  lost  any  calves 
since  that  time,  five  years  ago." — (J.  A.  Griswold,  Duplainville,  Wis.) 
"My  herd  of  cows,  eleven  in  number,  was  troubled  with  Infectious 
Abortion.  1  tried  various  remedies,  without  any  relief ;  then  I  began 
treating  my  herd  with  ROBERTS'  ANTI- ABORTION.  I  had  ten  live, 
strong,  healthy  calves  come  that  year  and  have  not  lost  a  calf  since 
that  time  — over  three  years  ago."— (Sworn  statement  of  Herman 
Shirley,  deceased,  Waukesha,  Wis.) 

1  "  My  herd  of  twenty-two  cows  being  afflicted  with  Abortion 

1  in  1902,  I  decided  to  try  DR.  ROBERTS'  ANTI-ABORTION 

TREATMENT,  which  I  did  with  results  satisfactory,  and  I  believe  if 
used  according  to  directions  is  a  sure  cure  every  time."— (I.  Vande- 
burg,  Kingston,  111.) 

1  Q1 1  14  1  i;  "In  1913  I  applied  your  ANTI-ABORTION  TREATMENT  to  my 
Xif  ltJ'X'*-lif  herd  of  forty-two  head,  and  hereby  wish  to  state  that  I  cured  my 
herd  entirely  and  that  I  haven't  had  a  sintrle  case  of  abortion  since  that  time."— (Jos. 
F.  Jira,  Gary  Sta.,  111.)  "Several  years  ago  we  had  Contagious  Abortion  m  our  herd 
and  with  your  treatment  completely  eradicated  it."—  (Connecticut.  Name  on  request.) 
"I  am  well  pleased  with  your  TREATMENT  FOR  ABORTION.  I  have  nine  fine  calves 
and  one  cow  left  to  calve  yet.  Two  .  f  the  calves  are  from  cows  that  aborted  last  year. 
I  finished  your  treatment  July  15,  1915,  two  months  ago,  and  have  seen  no  signs  of 
disease  since  then."—  ( Iowa.  Name  o.»  request.) 

If  your  herd  is  afflicted  with  Contagious  Abortion, 
and  is  free  from  tuberculosis,  you  can,  with  the 
Dr.  Roberts  treatment,  clean  up  your  herd  and 
wipe  out  abortion.  All  Abortion  Treatments  are 
shipped  direct  from  our  laboratories  at  Waukesha. 

Write  us  today  for  free  Abortion 
book,  "Questions  and  Answers" 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS 
VETERINARY  COMPANY 

,130  Wisconsin  Avenue 

Waukesha,  Wis. 


-Farm  Account  Book 


Know  How  Much  You  Make  This  Year 

No  one  sball  pay  tcent  for  Blokmore's  Fnrm  AoeounI  Book.  Mr,  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 

address.  Business  farming  puts  money  in  the  bank.  This  boolt  Is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form— more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  tryinRrto  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  ha3  a  laborer's  time  record;  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  64  pagosg  for  Ink  «r  peMolU 
Not  a  cheap  affair.  Its  quality  Is  in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE'S  GALL  CURE 

Asoothlng.  heallno;  salve,  the  old-time  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  high  priced 
to  take  chances  of  losjng  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Blckmore'i  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 
HarneBi  and  Saddle  OalU,  Rope  Burn,  Cuts,  Scratchei,  Greau  Heel.  etc.  Keeps  them  sound 
and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don't  have  to  lay  the  horse  oft.  Blckmore'i  Gall  Care 
cnres  while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  In  cows.  Look  out  for  substitutes 
and  cheap  Imitations.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Blckmore'i  Gall  Cure  at  the  store.  The  work- 
horse trade  mark  on  every  box.  Farm  Account  Book  la  ready.  Send  today. 


BICKMORE  G/^LL  CURE  CO. 


Box  71     Old  Town,  Mains 


IN  VALLEV  OF  VIRGINIA  ggjPongjgai 


JBeautifult  Little  i  Farms  of  5  and  10  acres  at  RICHLA^^D 
IHEIGUTS  in  Valley  of  Virginia.    Fine  fruit,  vegetable,  poultry 
and  live  stock  country — farms  $250.00  and  up,  on  long  time  and  easy 
[payments.  >  You  can  be  happy  and  independent  here.  Near  railroaci  sta^ 
tion  and  good  markets  with  fast  and  cheap  transportation  to  largest  east 
.em  markets.  1  Abundant  rainfall,  excellent  climate,  schools,  neighbors,  etc. 
'   ■  Write  now  for  attractive  booklet,  "  Small  Farms  for  LltUe  Planters,"  ond 
Xothcr  mtcrcsting  literature  about  the  South.  Address  ( 

iF.  H.LaBAUME,Agr'l  A«rt,N.&W.RrH  400  Arcade  Bid?.,  Roaiioke.V«: 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


New  Holstcin  !^crd 

CROSSING  the  continent  in  cx- 
prcnn  earn  in  four  dayn  and  five 
niislils,  the  tirnt  timr  lliat  »nfh  a  tlunK 
has  ever  been  diMie,  a  lierrl  of  about 
eiijhty  of  Ibe  best  Hol>leins  to  be  se- 
cured in  ibc  I'ant  ban  been  brotieht 
otn  by  tlie  Henriemon  Company-  for 
their  ramh  .1A  niilev  ^onlh  of  Sacra- 
mento. Thin  ranch  of  floo  oifd  acre* 
has  been  in  the  family  for  ftS  ye»r» 
and  already  wan  the  home  of  SO  head 
of  purebred  HoUtein  cow* 

The  new  ntoek  wa»  neleeted  by  J- 
M  Henderson  Jr.  AnionR  the  eow» 
are  twelve  grand -dauRbters  of  King 
SeRin.  neven  daughtets  of  the  King  of 
Hlaek  and  Whiles,  a  number  of 
daiiKhtcm  and  grand-daiightern  of  the 
King  of  the  l\iniiacs,  and  many 
others  whose  sires  and  dams  are  noted 
for  their  records.  The  si7e  of  the  im- 
portation is  particularly  note  worthy 
on  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
stock,  and  this  is  an  event  of  great 
importance  to  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  ("oast 

The  three  bulls  brought  out  are 
King  Tontiac  Inka  Scgis,  sired  by 
King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  out  of  Segis 
Inka  in.  King  Sects  Wayne  Pontiac. 
sired  bv  King  Scgis  l''ontiac  and  ov'' 
of  Pontiac  C'lothdde  He  Kol  ll,  and 
King  Lillian  W'alkcr  Segis,  sired  by 
King  of  the  RIack  and  Whites  and 
out  of  Lillian  Walker  Piertertje  IL 
All  of  these  dams  have  big  records. 
The  stock  has  come  to  a  ranch  with 
finest  barn  silos  and  other  equipment. 
The  owners  have  been  dairying  with 
grades,  but  the  advantages  of  good 
stock  gave  them  the  purebred  fever, 
and  the  purebreds  on  the  ranch  and 
the  heavy  importation  of  stock  re- 
ferred to  it  the  result. 


Sunset 
Vineyard  Plow 

The  PftO  No.  A  Sunnct  Vineyard  Gtnt 
Plow  is  a  small  thrc*  bottom  plow  adapted 
panicuUrly  to  use  in  orchards  and  vine- 
yard*. It  has  a  nnrrow  wheel  tread  and 
the  levers  are  arramrd  so  that  they  do  not 
interfere  »iih  the  ove,rhan<;ir\<5  vine*  or 
brancbos.    li'sthe  Way  We  Build  ThM. 


RIA  Mifctia  mmI  kMM  «Mi  mttitr  deamec  la 
llHvat,  mmt  liiMly  braoBd  ra  Mcb  ether.  'Wndc  Ur 
■nri  aad  vaMtoal  of  Miok  U-iach 
'oWliwM  Mash  ilraa,daaMinMl  ban*  a4  lat«c 


■n4  ttw  AttMrntalaiM  A  hwy  i^rint  a*, 

kim  In  raWag  mat  WailK  Wwnw,  WWa  the 
pli>»i  ara  la  *»#  laad  >hala<n  U»  d»—  olaaa  to 
ihabaaaawMvltfaawr.  A  mmI  handle  h  amob- 
«4«ar*wbaaBlar  RMbI  raw  and  of  i>le«.  Bot- 
tom ara  Madk  aalt  oaMar  atad  aaU.  and  mm) 
WfaMihava.  Oaaata  at—  t»  laalihi*.  AJaa 
■  .ViMrar  mmI  eveaar. 

A>1  ^  out  IValrr  oi  Wrirr  to  \r«t-r«l  F  A  O  Honar 

Parlin  &  Orendortf  Co. 

Canton.  Illinois.  i 
O— Mai  Ateoia  for  California:  Baker  &  1 
Hamillon,  San  Fraaciaco;  Dixoo  &  Grit-  ' 
WoM,  Loa  Aiveelrs. 


Dairy  Competition 

r\AIKY  C OMPLTITIDN  is  an- 
nounced  by  Dean  Thomas  F. 
Hunt  of  the  l^nivcraity  of  California, 
imder  date  of  January  30,  1A16,  as 
follows ; 

"nie  College  of  .Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California  has  under 
consideration  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Dairy  Cow  Competition  begin- 
ning November  1,  and  continu- 
ing for  sixteen  months  Pri7.es  will 
he  awarded  for  the  butterfat  produc- 
tion during:  any  ten  continuous  months 
of  this  period-  The  competition  will 
he  open  to  both  pure  bred,  grade  and 
common  cows.  I'rires  agut ct:-Uing 
.several  thousand  dollars  liave  been 
otTered,  hut  the  priic  list  will  be  held 
open  tintil  July  1  to  receive  contribu- 
tions from  any  other  persons  or  firms 
who  may  desire  to  subscribe. 

"It  is  expected  that  a  circular  of- 
ficially announcing  this  competition 
and  giving  a  list  of  the  premiums  of- 
fered will  be  issued  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  about  .-Xugust  1.  1916." 

In  "Orchard  and  barm"  of  January 
reference  was  niade  to  this  subject, 
but  it  seems  that  although  plans  for 
a  competition  had  been  under  con- 
sideration at  the  University  for  some 
little  time,  the  previous  announce- 
ments were  prem.Tture  and  not  of- 
ficial. It  IS  clear  thai  for  the  proper 
success  of  such  a  competition  several 
months'  publicity  should  be  given  to 
the  matter  in  order  that  dairymen  be 
given  an  opportimity  to  learn  fully 
abo\it  it  and  to  make  entries,  also  that 
organi7ations  interested  in  the  dairy 
industry  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  for  awards.  All 
persons  or  organirations  with  whom 
we  have  discussed  the  proposed  com- 
petition are  more  than  pleased  with 
the  idea  and  are  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  behind  it. 

Dean  Hunt  and  the  Division  of 
.\nimal  Husbandry  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  putting  on  the 
competition  and  the  plans  arc  meet- 
ing universal  appro\-al. 

Live  Stock  Census 

THK  U.  S  trtjvernment  livestock 
report  for  January  1.  1916,  shows 
that  the  stock  business  is  an  active 
one.  as  numbers  and  prices  change 
rapidly. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  there 
were  Sl.S00.00i1  head  of  horses  Janu- 
ary 1.  1916.  as  compared  with  S1.19.S,- 
000  January  1.  I91,\,  and  SO.STT.OOO 
January  1,  1911.  Mules  number  4,560, - 
000,  against  4.479,000  of  the  year  be- 
fore and  4..12.1.OO0  tive  years  before. 
In  (.".!  '  the  liRiires  tor  horses 

were  , gainst  RO.T.OOO  in  191.V 

and  -i^  I  \  e.irs  before;  and  for 

mules.  TO,Ot)0,  74,000  and  71,000. 

Milch  cows  increased.  The  number 
in  the  United  Slates  is  given  at 
22.000.000.  \Mth  51.S6S.000  in  191.S.  and 
20.S23.OO0  ti\  e  years  before  For  Cali- 
fornia the  numbers  arc  568,000,  541,000 
and  49S.OO0 

OtI  :  m  the  r  -  ..tes 

have  .  .ised  dui  ,  ar. 

with   .  ,       in   191fi.  hi  a 

year  previous  and  S9.679.000  live  years 
before.  For  the  State  the  numbers 
are  1.5.S0,OOO,  compared  u-ith  1,4SO,000 
and  1.546.000 


■<  -.'iM'oo.   compared    wtiU  49.5*,">ivOivi 

in  and  .Vt.6.13.000  in  In 

t  Vers  are  8,450,000, 

;  HI 


1      <n  v^aii- 
given  as 


«cXt. 


Despite  the  fact   iV.it    crr<!e<  were 
down  and  warninsr  ' 
vehicle  drivers  on  ; 

^  ear  did  their  j;..  ;  r.-.\i  .. 

.id  accident  by  running  into  the 
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Cash 


Prizes  for  Skill  in  Making  Soap 

FEBRUARY  15TH  CLOSING  DAY 

Send  in  a  sample  of  the  soap  you  make  at  home 
and  try  for  one  of  the  20  cash  prizes.  You  need 
only  be  a  reader  of  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
in  order  to  enter  this  big  contest.  Send  for  an 
entry  blank  and  full  details  of  the  contest. 


23  Cash  Prizes  Given  for  Skill 


l«t  prize  $12.00 


Contest 
Closes 


2nd  prize  

i^fi'.^cs        3rd  prize  . 

Feb.  IS,  1916      o  1- 

£.  prizes  each 
15  prizes  each. 


8.00 
5.00 
2.50 
1.00 


Contest 
Closes 
Feb.  IS.  1916 


Every  Woman  Submitting  Soap  Gets  a  Reward 

The  purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  home  soap  making 
and  \\-c  believe  the  specjal  reward  which  we  will  give  each  contestant  wnll 
amply  repay  her  for  the  time  and  energj'  expended.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  have  made  soap  before  or  not.  If  you  are  a  regular  reader  of 
this  paper  ^Tite  at  once  for  entry  blank.  There  are  no  further  conditions, 
^'ou  will  not  be  a.sked  to  pay  anything  or  sign  up  for  anything.  Simply 
enter  your  name  and  thereby  announce  >'uor  desire  to  enter  this  contest  of 
skill.  ORCHARD  .AND  FARM  wnll  submit  the  samples  of  soap  to 
our  Home  Department  editors  for  judging  and  will  announce  the  winners 
after  the  contest  is  closed.  Feb.  15.  1916.  ^'ou  can  make  a  good  soap 
from  left-o\-cr  grease  and  scraps.  L'nderstand  there  are  no  strings  what- 
e\-er  to  this  contest  and  the  best  samples  of  home  made  soap  will  posibvely 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  die  20  cash  prizes. 

Send  This  Coupon  for  Entry  Blank 

There  is  nothing  else  to  do  to  get  into  the  contest  If  yc<-  haven't  a 
good  soap  recipe  and  can't  get  one,  write  and  ask  for  folder  >»'hich  gives 
tereral  good  home  soap  recipes. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Hearst  Bldg:. 


San  Francisco 


ORCHARP  -Wn  FARM-  Sc v.;  -M.-.k  :  c  Contest.  Date  

He*rst  nidg.,  S.in  Krancisco.  Oal. 

Pl<vas<>  send  me  an  entry  blank,  as  I  wish  to  enter  your  Soap- 
Makins  Con  test 


Kaxneis 
Town  . 


State 


R  F  n 
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Boys'  Pig  Contests 

How  School  Boys  Study  Modern  Pig  Methods. 


ON  June  19  I  started  in  the  pig 
raising  contest  with  two  pigs 
sired  by  a  registered  Duroc  boar 
and  farrowed  by  a  grade  sow.  For 
convenience  I  called  one  Bill  and  the 
other  Jim.  They  were  born  on  the 
first  day  of  May  and  when  they  were 
weighed  Bill  tipped  the  scales  at  37% 
pounds  and  Jim  at  37  pounds. 

The  first  week  I  fed  a  half  pound 
of  barley,  one-sixth  pound  of  mid- 
dlings and  three  pints  of  milk  a  day. 
They  could  have  eaten  more,  but  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  crowd  them 
in  the  beginning.  The  second  week 
the  middlings  were  increased  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  a  day,  milk  to  six 
pints,  and  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of 
bran  was  added  to  the  ration.  I  mixed 
the  bran  and  middlings  together  with 
water  and  soaked  the  rolled  barley  at 
least  twelve  hours. 

During  the  third  week  I  fed  seven 
pounds  of  barley,  5%  pounds  of  mid- 
dlings, six  gallons  of  milk  and  5Vi 
pounds  of  bran. 

The  first  month  the  pigs  did  not  eat 
much  alfalfa  pasture,  but  preferred  to 
lie  around  in  the  shade.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  month  I  had  fed  them 
25%  pounds  of  barley,  22  pounds 
middlings,  15%  pounds  bran  and  22% 
gallons  of  milk. 

On  Tuesday  of  the  fifth  week  I  dis- 
continued the  middlings  and  bran,  be- 
cause it  made  the  ration  too  expen- 
sive. 

Meat  Meal. 

The  pigs  were  given  only  milk,  bar- 
ley and  pasture,  increasing  it  every 
week  if  cleaned  up  clean,  until  the 
eleventh  week.  I  then  added  meat 
meal  to  give  them  bone  and  muscle. 
At  that  time  I  was  feeding  11  pounds 
barley  and  i'/i  gallons  skim  milk  per 
day. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  week 
I  quit  feeding  meat  meal  and  on  ac- 
count of  irrigating  they  were  taken  oflf 
the  pasture  Saturday  night. 

The  following  Monday  morning  they 
did  not  care  for  the  barley,  but  drank 
more  milk  than  usual.  I  let  them  do 
without  grain  one  feed  and  the  next 
time  they  ate  fairly  well.  I  fed  them 
some  more  meat  meal,  but  I  ran  out 
of  that  and  could  get  no  more  in  town. 
The  pigs  did  not  come  entirely  back 
On  their  feed,  but  just  the  same  they 
grew  well  and  took  on  fat. 

About  every  two  weeks  I  sprinkled 
my  pigs  with  a  dip  so  as  to  kill  the 
lice  or  germs,  if  there  happened  to  be 
any.  If  they  had  slept  in  a  house,  I 
would  have  sprinkled  that,  too,  but 
they  slept  most  any  place  in  the  lot. 

I  took  much  care  to  see  that  there 
was  no  feed  left  in  the  trough  and 
twice  a  week  I  gave  it  a  thorough 
cleaning. 

I  kept  before  the  pigs  all  the  time 
a  mixture  of  salt,  wood  ashes  and 
charcoal.  I  did  that  to  keep  them  free 
of  worms  and  to  aid  in  digestion. 

I  think  variety  in  feeding  is  of  great 
importance,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the 
appetite  keen,  prvents  the  pigs  being 
put  "oflf  feed." 

Gain  in  Weight. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  Bill 
weighed  73^^  pounds  and  Jim  77^^. 
The  second  month  Bill  weighed  124J/2 
pounds  and  Jim  126y2.  At  the  end  of 
the  contest  Bill  weighed  195  pounds 
and  Jim  207^4. 

Altogether  the  pigs  were  fed  500 
pounds  of  rolled  barley  at  $26  per  ton, 
2,400  pounds,  or  300  gallons  (counting 
eight  pounds  to  the  gallon)  at  15  cents 
per  100  pounds,  12^  pounds  at  $40 
per  ton,  35  pounds  of  middlings  at  $40 
per  ton,  25  pounds  of  bran  at  $30  a 
ton  and  were  pastured  100  days  at  75 
cents  per  head.  At  the  close  of  the 
contest  the  pigs  were  149  days  old  and 
they  weighed  403  pounds,  or  an  aver- 
age of  201'/^  pounds. 


At  eight  cents  per  pound  they  would 
bring  $32.25,  and  the  total  cost  of  feed, 
time,  pigs  and  dip  is  $21.32,  making  a 
gain  of  $10.93. 

Improvements. 

If  I  were  to  make  any  improve- 
ments in  may  next  feeding  contest,  I 
would  first  select  some  good  cull 
Duroc  Jersey  pigs.  I  would  select 
pigs  that  would  not  be  as  "classy"  as 
registered  stock;  for  an  example,  take 
pigs  of  good  size,  good  feet  and  legs, 
good  broad  chest  and  well  spread  ribs, 
also  skin  soft  to  the  touch,  though 
otherwise  rough  and  classed  as  feed- 
ers. Registered  stock  comes  too  high 
and  knocks  off  the  profit  as  feeders. 

I  would  feed  less  grain  and  that 
would  force  them  to  eat  more  alfalfa. 
I  would  also  feed  a  little  meat  meal 
or  tankage  with  the  grain  throughout 
the  feeding  period.— CLYDE  DE 
VILBISS,  Patterson,  Cal. 

Lots  of  Butter  Milk. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pig 
feeding  contests  was  held  in  the  Eel 
River  Valley,  Humboldt  county,  Cal., 
where  butter  milk  or  skim  milk  and 
that  alone  has  usually  been  about  all 
that  the  pigs  have  had  to  eat. 

Louis  Lanini,  the  winner  in  Fern- 
dale  high  school  contest,  added  some 
grain  feed,  feeding  altogether  6,010 
pounds  of  butter  milk,  675  pounds  of 
skim  milk,  12  pounds  of  cocoanut 
meal  and  50  pounds  of  rolled  barley, 
which  was  heavy  grain  feeding  for 
that  section,  and  as  a  result  the  pig 
ran  far  ahead  of  pigs  fed  in  the  old 
way. 

It  weighed  40  pounds  at  the  start 
and  297%  pounds  at  the  end  of  135 
days'  feeding,  a  gain  of  257  3-4 
pounds.  At  the  end  it  was  consum- 
ing 60  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

The  good  that  such  contests  do  is 
indicated  from  a  letter  quoted  in  part: 
"It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  hogs 
(in  the  district)  were  fed  on  butter 
milk  or  skim  milk  alone.  This  was 
profitable  to  the  extent  that  some  gain 
was  generally  made.  It  was,  however, 
not  profitable,  because  so  much  more 
money  could  be  made  by  feeding  the 
milk  with  barley  and  green  feed.  Hog 
cholera  exists  in  this  valley  and  when 
it  takes  one  or  two  out  of  a  herd  of  20 
or  30  the  profit  is  nearly  all  gone,  es- 
pecially if  milk  alone  has  been  fed. 

"Another  thing  that  made  hog  rais- 
ing unprofitable  in  some  cases  was  the 
poor  care  taken  of  them.  They  were 
often  put  into  a  pen  and  nothing  done 
except  feeding  milk  until  they  were 
ready  for  the  market. 


Meal  for  Calves 

To  Orchard  and  Farm:  Our  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  your 
paper  answering  an  inquiry  for  the 
best  kind  of  meal  for  calves. 

In  this  article  the  writer  recom- 
mends the  use  of  grain  mixtures  in 
preference  to  what  he  terms  "patent 
foods  or  milk  substitutes." 

Now,  experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  all  right  and  very  desirable  to  get 
calves  onto  a  grain  mixture  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  fact,  every  farmer 
tries  to  do  this,  but  a  great  many 
farmers  wish  to  sell  the  milk  and 
not  feed  it  to  the  calves,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  successfully  they  have  got 
to  use  something  that  will  take  the 
place  of  the  mjlk  until  the  calf  is  old 
enough  to  take  the  usual  grain  ration. 

There  are  several  reliable  milk  sub- 
stitutes on  the  market  and  it  seems 
too  bad  that  this  important  question 
is  not  gone  into  more  thoughtfully 
than  appears  to  be  ordinarily  the 
case. 

Every  farmer,  both  those  that  are 
connected  with  the  agricultural  ex- 


For  Growing  Bigger  Crops 


International 
Harvester 
Tillage 
Implements 


THE  better  your  seed  beds  the  more  money 
you  make  from  the  same  acreage.  The 
best  seed  beds  are  made  with  International  Harvester 

disk  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows,  and  peg-tooth 
harrows.  Our  tillage  catalogues  explain  fully,  but  read  here  a 
few  reasons  why  these  machines  give  the  best  field  service; 

Disk  harrows  have  adjustable  snubbing  blocks  for  making  the 
gangs  level,  and  bowed  set-lever  bars  to  keep  them  level  when 
the  angle  of  the  gangs  is  changed.  The  bearings  are  especially 
designed  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  friction,  and  make  the  harrows 
that  much  easier  for  the  horses  to  pull. 

Spring-tooth  harrows  have  frames  that  slide  on  the  ground  and 
keep  the  cutting  depth  uniform.  They  can  be  used  in  sod,  as 
well  as  in  wet  or  stony  land,  which  they  are  specially  made  to  till. 

The  all-steel  peg-tooth  harrows  are  made  up  of  stiff  sections, 
that  give  the  lumps  strong  action  and  leave  the  surface  smooth. 

These  features,  and  many  others  that  are  money  makers  for 
farmers,  are  explained  fully  in  our  tillage  catalogues,  which  wa 
send  promptly  on  request.  Write  for  one,  and  read  it  over,  before 
you  go  to  the  local  dealer  to  see  the  implement  you  are  interested 
ia.   The  catalogue  helps  you  to  buy  right 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.      Denver,  Col.      Helena.  Mont.      Portland,  Ore, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


periment  stations  and  others,  has  his 
favorite  grain  ration  for  calves,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  carry  the  young 
calf  from  the  time  it  is  three  or  four 
days  old  until  it  is  able  to  eat  and 
thrive  upon  a  grain  ration.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  if  every  nurse  and 
some  mothers  were  to  try  and  make 
up  a  baby  food  for  infants  when  there 
are  such  goods  of  standard  merit  as 
"Mellin's  Food  for  Babies"  and 
others  that  should  certainly  be  con- 
sidered in  such  matters. 

Then  there  is  the  collection  of  the 
various  ingredients  that  go  to  make 
up  a  milk  substitute,  in  carload  lots 
by  the  manufacturer  who  has  a  suf- 
ficient trade  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase same  in  carload  or  100-ton  lots. 
There  is  the  cleaning  of  these  ma- 
terials, removing  the  hull  and  indi- 
gestible portions,  the  grinding  of 
same  and  then  the  cooking  by  super- 
heated steam  which  is  better  than 
boiling,  and  all  these  things  can  be 
done  much  more  cheaply  on  a  large 
scale  than  they  can  with  the  few  hun- 
dred pounds  that  the  individual 
farmer  would  have  to  collect  and 
treat  himself,  and  repeated  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  a  reliable 
milk  substitute  made  by  a  reliable 
firm  can  be  supplied  to  the  farmer 
at  less  money  than  he  could  manu- 
facture it  in  small  quantities  him- 
self.—J.  W.  B.,  President  Calf  Meal 
Factory. 

Any  discussion  of  the  question  re- 
ferred to  regarding  merits  of  simple 
grain  mixture  or  prepared  calf  meal 
seemed  to  us  to  be  outside  of  the 
question  above  referred  to,  but  as  in 
every  case,  when  a  reader  thinks 
something  should  be  added  to  any 
article,  or  any  reply  to  question,  they 
are  invited  to  express  their  views. — 
Editor. 


Farmers  believe  in  eliminating  the 
middleman,  and  as  the  retailer  is  the 
middleman  they  can  see,  they  try 
to  eliminate  him,  when  in  fact  he  is 
one  they  cannot  eliminate. 


66-Egg 

Peerless 
Incubator 

$7.00  DeUvered 

Ko  Nearest  Kxpress  Office  ny- 
wbere  In  the  United  States. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

Globe  Mills,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
V  J 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 

introduced  byus  laHtyoar 
has  proved  a  great  ruc- 
ceas  everywhere  and  a 
most  wonderful  floral 
;  novelty.  It  isaCelosiaof 
newformandeasygrowth 
Plants  throw  out  ecores 
of  branches  bearing  balls 
of  crimson  wool  nearly 
a  foot  thick.  Also  many 
laterals  with  emaller 
hcndfl.  and  fresh  green 
foliage.  Flowers  form  In 
June  but  none  fade  be< 
fore  frost,  continuing  to 
expand  and  glow  with  Its 
wonderful  crimson-scar- 
let color,  very  showy  and 
succeeds  anywhere. 
Seed  per  pkt.  10c..  3  for  25o.,  to^rether  with  new 
THATLTNG  PETUlsTTA  AND  ANNUAL  SWEET 
WIIXIAM  (fine  noveltiew)  free. 

Our  itlc  Catalog  of  Flower  and  Veg.  Seeds.  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  rare  new  Fruits  free.  Write  for  it. 
JOll^i  !.£  WIS  GUILDS.  Inc..  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 
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Some  Butter  History 

Changing  Conditions  Have  Put  Things  on  a  New  Basis. 
By  A.  R.  Bates 


ALL  over  California  there  is  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  and,  \vc 
might  say,  a  feeling  of  distrust 
among  the  dairymen  and  creamery- 
men.  If  we  are  to  put  the  dairy  in- 
dustry on  the  right  basis  we  may  as 
well  get  down  to  cold  hard  facts.  To 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  and  see  if  conditions  of  to- 
day are  the  same  as  they  were  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  dairy  industry. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that  a 
few  years  one  way  or  another  won't 
make  any  difference.  To  them  we 
will  say  that  one  year  or  even  six 
months  will  make  a  great  difference. 

Going  back  a  few  years  we  find 
that  the  dairy  industry  was  rather 
small.  We  find  that  the  dairyman  paid 
little  attention  to  his  cows  other 
than  milking  them. We  also  found  the 
methods  at  the  creamery  rather 
crude.  The  cost  of  production  was 
cheaper  and  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing was  cheaper,  the  price  of  butter- 
fat  cheaper,  and  yet  the  industry 
grew  and  all  made  money. 

The  Industry  Grew. 
As  the  years  rolled  by  and  as  mod- 
ern machinery  replaced  the  crude 
methods  once  in  use,  we  began  to 
manufacture  butter  on  a  large  scale. 
Competition  sprang  up  between  the 
creameries  and  little  attention  was 
paid  the  dairymen.  The  thing  to  do 
was  to  get  his  cream,  regardless  of 
quality. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  if  the 
quality  did  not  have  to  be  so  good 
then,  why  docs  it  now?  The  reason 
was  that  the  consumer  had  to  take 
what  was  given  him,  and  even  at  that 
we  could  not  supply  the  demand,  so 
each  year  the  price  of  butter  fat  in- 
creased and  everything  looked  fine. 
The  creameries  foimd  that  by  the  new 
methods  they  could  incorporate  25  to 
35  per  cent  water  and  4  to  6  per 
cent  salt  in  their  butter,  and  in  so 
doing  they  could  pay  the  dairymen 
more  and,  of  course,  make  more.  The 
poor  consumer  still  had  to  foot  the 
bills,  so  why  should  the  creameries 
or  the  dairymen  cross  bridges  until 
they  came  to  them? 

Why,  they  thought  so  little  of  the 
consumer  that  the  only  wrapper  used 
on  the  butter  was  one  light  sheet  of 
parchment  paper.  Things  were  coni  • 
ing  just  right,  and  the  more  water  the 
buttermakcr  could  get  into  the  butter 
the  better  buttcrmaker  he  was.  Well, 
finally  Uncle  Sam  took  a  hand  in  be- 
half of  the  consumer. 

Limit  of  16  Per  Cent  Moisture. 

The  consumer  at  last  was  to  have  a 
little  more  fat  and  a  little  less  water. 
It  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  creamery- 
men,  but  through  their  love  for  the 
dairymen  or  through  competition,  the 
dairymen  were  not  going  to  suffer. 
Their  friends,  the  commission  men 
and  creamery  men,  were  going  to 
save  them.  The  great  question  was, 
"How?" 

Well,  when  butter  was  sold  it 
would  not  be  by  the  pound,  but  by 
the  roll.  The  consumer  was  to  again 
foot  the  bill-  Conditions,  while  not 
so  good  as  formerly,  were  prettv 
fair,  so  in  order  to  pay  more  than 
his  competitor  for  the  butter-fat,  all 
the  creamery  men  had  to  do  was 
shave  a  little  more  oflf  the  roll. 
Finally  the  consumers  began  to  get 
tired  of  taking  any  old  thing  in  any 
old  way  for  ljutter,  and  they  voiced 
their  complaints  so  strongly  that  the 
creameries  had  to  put  their  butter  up 
in  better  packages. 

This,  of  course,  increased  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  but  the  consumer 
was  aroused  and  if   the  creameries 


were  to  market  their  butter  to  the 
best  advantage  it  must  be  put  up  in 
dust-proof  cartons.  This  was  not  a 
law,  but  it  was  a  public  demand,  so 
it  had  to  be  done. 

Increased  Costs. 
The  consumer,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, demanded  full-weight  butter 
and  the  result  was  the  net  weight 
law.  The  creameries  were  compelled 
to  weigh  every  square  and  this  re- 
quired extra  help,  so  it  not  only  cut 
into  their  profits,  but  with  some  it 
run  them  behind.  Well,  it  surely 
looked  blue,  but  competition  is  com- 
petition, and  in  order  to  keep  up 
some  creameries  started  in  to  make 
the  dairymen  foot  the  bills.  The  shoe 
was  on  the  other  foot  now,  and  while 
the  creamery  paid,  we  will  say,  four 
cents  over  quotations,  he  under- 
read  the  test  and  while  he  was  about 
it  he  took  enough  to  pay  himself  a 
little  profit.  The  creameries  who 
were  honest  cut  the  price  and  gave  a 
fair  test,  but  the  whole  thing  finally 
started  the  dairymen  to  demanding 
their  rights  and  the  poor  creamery- 
men  who  had  spoiled  them  couldn't 
give  them  any  more,  for  other  things 
were  developing  that  had  him  in  hot 
water. 

Quality  Changes- 

The  creamery  men  had  always  been 
able  to  market  his  butter  regardless 
of  quality.  The  consumer  was  de- 
manding quality  butter  and  the 
dairymen  were  demanding  better 
treatment  and  the  industry  was  grow- 
ing like  a  weed.  Just  to  help  the 
thing  along.  New  Zealand  sent  over 
a  shipload  of  quality  butter  that 
flooded  the  market.  \Vc  had  to  store 
butter,  not  because  we  wanted  it, 
but  because  we  had  to  and  you  can 
see  why  the  price  dropped.  The 
longer  we  held  the  butter  the  worse 
it  got  and  the  more  we  made,  the 
more  we  stored. 

Well,  there  are  outside  markets  for 
good  butter,  but  when  the  crash 
came  we  were  not  making  quality 
butter  and  we  could  not  export  and 
get  any  kind  of  a  price.  The  com- 
mission men  demanded  better  butter 
as  they  had  plenty  of  the  other  in 
storage.  The  creameries  are  de- 
manding better  cream  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  they  are  making  better 
butter  to-day  than  they  were  six 
months  ago. 

This  alone  will  not  save  the  dairy- 
men or  the  creamery  men.  The  fact 
that  we  have  several  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  butter  in  cold  stor- 
age is  going  to  keep  the  price  down 
for  some  time,  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  producing  more  than  we  consume 
means  that  we  must  export. 

Lower  Prices,  Equal  Costs- 

The  dairymen  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  when  the  prices  are 
down  the  creamery  men  lose  with 
him,  for  this  reason.  It  costs  as 
much  to  make  a  pound  of  butter 
when  butterfat  is  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound  as  when  it  is  thirty-five 
cents  per  pound,  so  the  lower  the 
price  the  less  the  creameries  get  for 
their  overrun. 

Every  one  agrees  that  we  must  ex- 
port our  surplus  butter.  The  ques- 
tion is,  shall  the  creameries  go  to- 
gether and  export  good  fresh  butter 
of  uniform  quality  or  shall  we  allow 
the  commission  men  to  unload  their 
old  stock  first.  We  believe  that  the 
commission  men  can  be  eliminated 
and  that  it  is  best  for  the  creameries 
to  export  their  own  butter.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  creamery  men  to  get  the 
highest  possible  prices  for  their 
dairymen  who  make  it  possible  for 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-One.) 


Pulls  The  Roots 
of  New  Trees 
Down  ^nd  Deep 


The  roots  of  a  tree  serve 
the   double   purpose  of 
supporting  the  tree  above 
the  ground  and  supplying  it 
writh  food.   The  young  trees 
you  transplant  cannot  thrive 
unless  the  roots  are  induced  to 
grow   strong   enough    and  deef 
enough  to    take  hold  of  the  soil  t< 
considerable  depth  belowr  the  surface.  T 
insures  a  strong  anchorage  and  at  the  se 
time  a  good  depth  of  soil  to  directly  drawr 
from.    If  the  roots  are  shallow,  the  food  is  restnctec 
and  the  tree  grows  feebly.   To  make  sure  that 
roots  of  your  new  tree  grow  downward 
grow  deep,  use 

GAVIOTA 
BONE  MEAL 


BRAND 


Dig  the  holes  two  feet  square  and  two 
feet  deep.  Place  at  the  bottom  of 
each  hole  2  to  3  lbs.  of  Caviota  Bone 
Meal.  This  will  induce  the  root  system 
to  grow  downward,  giving  the  tree  a 
firm  stand  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nish the  tree  with  plant  food  for  about 
two  years. 


Gaviota  Bone  Meal  Caviota  brands  of  Fertilizer. 
  never  rails  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Fruit  Growers,  Hop  Growers,  Grape  Growers  and  Market  Gardeners 
by  the  thousands  have  proven  the  goodness,  the  efficiency  and  the 
value  of  Gaviota  Fertilizer. 

We  have  testimonials  from  these  men  proving  that  through  the 
use  of  Gaviota  they  have  not  only  incretued  their  yearly  income, 
but  also  their  capital. 

We  want  you  to  learn  about  Gaviota  and  how  you  can  be  benefited 
by  it.  So  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  valuable  and  interesting 
book 

"The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops" 


^J\^e  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

803  SECURITY  BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Our  FREE  SERVICE  BUREAU  la  M  your 
•V^j     disposal.    Write  and  let  us  know  the  exact 
condition  you  arc  working  under— send 
\     us  a  sample  of  the  soil  and  without 
obligating:  you  wr  will  tell  you 
frankly  what  to  do  to  improve 
d  increase  your  crops. 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 

Mrltr  or  Cull  on  I  S. 

TAGUS  RANCH 


Tagus  Switch 


Tulare  County 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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Glenn  County  Live  Stock 

THE  Butte  City  Ranch,  Glenn 
county,  is  having  the  foundation 
for  one  of  the  finest  Berkshire  herds 
in  the  West.  Besides  securing  some 
of  the  best  hogs  that  this  country  can 
produce  they  have  purchased  a  Berk- 
shire boar  and  sow  of  straight  English 
breeding,  a  thing  that  should  be  a 
great  benefit  in  a  herd,  since  most  of 
the  best  American  Berkshires  are 
largely  inbred.  English  Berkshires, 
as  a  rule,  arc  coarser,  more  rugged 
and  less  refined  than  American  stock. 
These  animals  are  from  a  noted 
English  Berkshire  boar  who  follows 
American  stock  in  type,  and  for  that 
reason  give  the  advantage  of  new 
blood  lines  without  any  injury  to 
American  breed  characteristics- 

In  Glenn  and  Colusa  counties  the 
foundation  for  at  least  ten  new  pure- 
bred Berkshire  herds  is  bemg  de- 
veloped, mostly  by  settlers  who  are 
longer  on  foresight  than  funds,  and 
so  have  to  start  and  build  from  one 
or  two  good  animals.  A.  Pelco  of 
Glenn  has  one  of  the  larger  of  these 
new,  moderate-sized  herds,  with  ten 
sows  now  of  breeding  age. 

J.  C.  Windell  of  Glenn  county,  who 
for  several  years  has  been  making  for 
himself  a  farm,  has  found  that  sheep 
are  needed  by  the  farmer  in  new  ir- 
rigated districts,  and  has  70  head  of 
common  ewes  on  the  place  to  get  rid 
of  surplus  alfalfa  and  odds  and  ends 
around  the  ranch.  He  has  also 
ordered  a  car  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shires  from  the  noted  McKcrrow 
flock  in  Wisconsin.  These  would 
have  been  out  here  months  ago  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  foot  and  mouth 
quarantine,  but  will  probably  arrive 
here  shortly  and  be  the  start  of  one 
of  the  best  small  Shropshire  flocks 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Through  the  northern  half  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  progress  is  rapid 
in  developine  purebred  herds  of  dairy 
cattle  and  hogs.  One  of  the  largest 
and  best  of  the  new  Holstein  herds 
is  that  of  H.  p.  Harrold,  Orland.  He 
is  milking  about  40  head  of  purebreds, 
mostlv  imported  from  the  East,  and 
is  a  firm  believer  in  good  feeding  and 
care.  The  cows  have  all  the  alfalfa 
hay  they  can  eat,  corn  silage  from 
concrete  silo,  and  are  fed  abundantly 
on  milled  feeds  durine  cold  weather 
Or  when  milking  heavily.  The  ranch 
is  also  the  home  of  some  fine  looking 
purebred  Poland  China  and  Duroc 
Jersey  hogs. 


Cooking  Dried  Meat 

To  Orchard  and  Farm — Here  is  a 
recipe  for  cooking  any  kind  of 
dried  meat: 

Don't  soak  the  life  out  of  it;  just 
take  it  in  its  dry  state  and  pound  it 
thoroughly  until  it  crumbles  and  can 
be  pulled  to  pieces  in  small  bits.  Put 
in  a  stew  pan,  pour  hot  water  over  it, 
season  to  taste,  let  cook  20  minutes 
and  thicken  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
flour  stirred  up  in  cold  water,  which 
makes  a  nice,  rich  gravy  all  through 
the  meat. — Mrs.  Almeda  Frakes. 

This  is  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  a  month  or  so  ago  as  to  the  best 
way  to  cook  jerked  venison,  but  evi- 
dently applies  to  all  kinds  of  dried 
meat. — Editor. 


The  Australian  salt  bush  is  re- 
ported as  being  establishing  itself 
over  much  of  Arizona.  It  is  valued 
for  its  alkali  resistance  and  makes 
good  feed  for  stock.  Its  best  loca- 
tion is  on  good  land  injured  some- 
what by  seepage,  and  its  success 
makes  it  advisable  to  spread  the  seed 
over  right  locations. 


The  horticulturist  of  the  Arizona 
experiment  station  advises  as  a  pro- 
tection against  rabbits  that  the  bark 
of  young  trees  be  painted  with  a  so- 
lution of  commercial  aloes,  one 
pound  of  bark  to  four  gallons  of 
water.  Still  better  is  a  rabbit-proof 
fence. 


Sheep  on  Ditch  Bank 

A  N  important  item  affecting  irriga- 
tion  from  streams  or  canals  is 
weeds,  and  the  keeping  of  ditches  in 
condition.  The  annual  expense  of 
cleaning  out  the  canals  between  irri- 
gating seasons  is  considerable,  for 
one  thing,  and  for  another  the  sup- 
ply of  weed  seeds  developed  during 
the  season  is  considerable,  helping  to 
foul  the  land  or  making  lots  of  work 
on  the  land.  Sheep  are  the  famous 
weed  killers;  they  have  not  been  used 
much  in  a  small  way  in  irrigated 
farming  but  they  make  it  possible 
to  keep  down  expense  of  ditch  clean- 
ing, they  cut  down  to  a  minimum, 
almost  to  nothing,  the  weed  seeds 
produced,  and  bring  in  a  fair  proTit 
at  the  same  time,,  with  small  expense. 

D.  Strum  of  Orland,  Cal.,  pur- 
chased eight  ewes  last  spring  to  keep 
along  his  ditch  bank.  They  were  too 
many  for  the  feed,  so  he  sold  two 
and  kept  six.  Counting  both  main 
canal  and  lateral  there  was  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  mile  strip  for  pas- 
ture, fenced  in  to  a  width  of  40  feet. 
From  the  six  ewes  he  raised  six 
lambs,  worth  about  seven  dollars 
each-  The  only  expense  was  to  throw 
over  a  little  hay  once  in  a  while  if 
feed  seemed  to  be  too  scarce  along 
the  bank.  The  lambs  were  almost 
clear  profit,  or  more  than  profit,  the 
wool  being  worth  probably  more 
than  loss  in  value,  through  age,  of 
the  ewes.  The  ewes  were  sold  and 
the  lambs  retained. 

And  on  the  approach  of  fall,  when 
water  was  taken  from  the  ditch,  there 
was  no  ditch  cleaning  to  do,  to  say 
nothing  about  less  weed  seeds  in 
summer.  Cleaning  costs  of  this  much 
ditch  for  an  irrigation  company  with 
full  equipment  would  amount  proba- 
bly to  about  ten  dollars,  and  for  a 
farmer,  about  fifteen  or  over.  This 
was  saved,  some  protection  from 
seeds  given,  and  the  sheep  were 
nearly  all  net  profit  besides.  Irriga- 
tion farming  has  use  for  sheep  as  a 
side  line. 


Making  Alfalfa  Meal 

A  LFALFA  meal  probably  is  best 
for  stock  food  when  mixed  with 
molasses.  Something  of  a  shortcut 
was  recently  secured  in  Arizona  by 
grinding  up  alfalfa  hay  and  sorghum 
cane  together.  This  was  done  large- 
Iv  for  demonstration  purposes,  and 
results  were  excellent.  The  hay  was 
fine  and  very  dusty  and  the  juice  of 
the  cane  not  only  seemed  to  check 
the  dust,  but  came  out  mixed  thor- 
oughly with  the  meal,  making  what 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  al- 
falfa meal-molasses  mixture.  Ground 
feed  is  very  nutritious  and  liked  by 
stock;  molasses  adds  much  to  the 
palatability  of  all  meal  feeds,  going 
particularly  well  with  alfalfa  meal, 
and  this  was  a  system  that  made  the 
finished  product  in  one  grinding.  Milo 
maize  in  the  head  was  also  ground  in 
the  mill. 


It  is  improper  to  catch  a  sheep  by 
its  wool.  Butchers  know  what  it 
means  to  the  poor  animal,  for  it  leaves 
a  black  or  blue  mark  or  bruise  on  the 
carcass,  which  interferes  with  the  sale 
of  it.  Catch  a  sheep  either  by  the 
hind  leg  or  by  placing  the  hand  un- 
derneath the  jaw  or  neck.  When  using 
a  crook,  aim  to  catch  a  sheep  above 
the  gambrel  joint,  as  there  is  danger 
of  injuring  the  leg  when  catching  it 
below  this  joint. 

Seems  as  if  you  cannot  get  it  into 
some  parents'  heads  with  a  beetle 
and  wedge,  that  if  they  do  certain 
things  the  little  fellow  will  do  the 
same.  Scowl  and  he  will  scowl;  but 
your  smiles  light  up  his  face  like  a 
day  in  June.    Worth  while,  isn't  it? 

When  some  folks  talk  they  wobble 
so  you  wonder  where  they  will  come 
out.  The  plain,  unvarnished  truth 
never  flops  around  in  that  way. 


The  milk 
in  the  pail 
the  cow  kicks 
over  is  lost 
forever 


A  ND  the  butter-fat  that  goes  into  the  can  through  the  skim-milk 
/-\  spout  of  a  cheap,  inferior  or  worn-out  cream  separator  is  just  as 
surely  lost  as  the  milk  in  the  pail  the  cow  kicked  over.    If  you 
are  trying  to  get  along  without  a  cream  separator,  or  with  an  inferior 
or  worn -out  machine,  you  are  losing  butter- fat  right  along  and 
butter-fat  is  money. 

Get  Your  DE  LAVAL 
Now — Right  Away 

every  day  you  use  it  it  will  be  pay- 
ing for  itself  out  of  its  own  saving. 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now  that  need  not  hinder  your 
immediate  purchase. 

We  have  an  arrangement  with  De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it 
possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to  secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial 
payment  plan — a  small  payment  at  time  of  purchase  and  the  balance 
in  several  installments,  so  that  a  De  Laval  really  pays  for  itself  while 
you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 

Let  the  De  Laval  start  saving  cream  for  you  right  now 
while  butter  and  cream  prices  are  highest.  See  the 
nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once,  or  if  you  do  not  know 
him.  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


For  your  separator  you 

want  a  Cleaner  that  cleans 
hygienically  without  leav- 
ing a  greasy   film  —  use 

Old  Dutch 


Old  DutcA 
Cleanser 


Chases 
Dirt 


THERE  ARE  BARGAINS  WORTH  WHILE 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 
ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PAGES. 
YOU  SHOULD  READ  THEM  FOR  PROFIT. 
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The  Dairy  Output 

Figures  for  Past  Year  Show  Big  Growth. 


BUTTER  production  for  Califor- 
nia for  1915  shows  a  great  in- 
crease over  1914,  and  the  same 
is  true  for  nearly  all  dairy  products. 
In  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1915,  67,522,409  pounds  of  butter 
were  produced,  as  compared  with 
59,286,460  pounds  the  year  before, 
and  the  total  value  of  dairy  products 
was  $38,377,342,  as  compared  with 
$33,941,493  for  the  year  before. 

The  production  of  butter  and 
cheese  by  counties  during  these  two 
years  is  shown  below: 


in    San    Francisco    were  27,323,500 
pounds    of    butter    and  10,600,600 
pounds  of    cheese    in  1914-15,  and 
22,580,950  pounds  of  butter  and  10,- 
091,500  pounds  of  cheese  in  1912-14. 

Markets. 

The  San  Francisco  Wholesale 
Dairy  Produce  Exchange,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1915  (not 
September  30,  1915),  gives  San  Fran- 
cisco butter  receipts  as  28,349,400 
pounds;  and  other  years  as:  1910, 
13,994,100;  1911.   21,118,350;  1912,  24,- 


1914. 


1915. 


County —  Butter. 

Alameda   316,912 

Alpine   25,000 

Amador   140,000 

Butte   924,616 

Calaveras   155,000 

Colusa   473,938 

Contra  Costa   545,095 

Del  Norte   664,186 

El  Dorado   125,660 

Fresno   3,292,572 

Glenn   770,202 

Humboldt   5,251,887 

Imperial  5,710,287 

Inyo   171,241 

Kem   986,457 

Kings   3,164,620 

Lake   114,124 

Lassen   202,200 

Los  Angeles   534,180 

Madera   162,636 

Marin   2,046,325 

Mendocino   447,049 

Merced   3,876,875 

Modoc   25,000 

Mono   10,000 

Monterey   660.715 

Napa    665,151 

Nevada   162,920 

Orange   75.000 

Placer   105,000 

Plumas   295,598 

Riverside    141,720 

Sacramento    1,649,153 

San  Benito   275,837 

San  Bernardino   105,000 

San  Diego   570,929 

San  Francisco   15,750 

San  Joaquin   1,292,474 

San  Luis  Obispo   1,909,176 

San  Mateo   211,000 

Santa  Barbara   331,148 

Santa  Clara   299,750 

Santa  Cruz   183,902 

Shasta   91,620 

Sierra    145,000 

Siskiyou    788,975 

Sonoma    2,449,695 

Solano   1,464,456 

Stanislaus   8,184,390 

Sutter    881,805 

Tehama   504,975 

Tulare    4,362,290 

Ventura   56,937 

Yolo    1,061,703 

Yuba    198,309 


Cheese. 


10,272 
93,000 

25,944 


169,546 

386,000 
185,000 

36,275 
54,750 

115,519 
55,050 

556,630 

190,020 
70,394 
8,000 

728,111 
26,000 


542,330 
269,577 


108,747 
246,090 
204,175 

10,000 
768,101 
218,292 

45,407 

26,894 
206,736 

71,500 
368.860 
27,992 
54,100 

16,903 
118,000 


Butter. 
437,401 
27,000 
114,890 

1,124,710 
133,197 
566,512 
621,575 
887,500 
127,958 

3,158,220 

1,258,020 

5,591,870 

6,334,310 
303,309 
982,694 

3,811,477 
101,953 
220,000 
567,621 
462,501 

2,338,338 
498,779 

4,254,000 
85,534 
10,000 
939.482 
600,439 
241,689 
74,000 
128.904 
320,886 
245,270 

1,737,511 
438,386 
100,000 
593,384 

1,184,658 
2,759,751 
327,448 
510,460 
309,552 
274,439 
123,000 
150,000 
880,013 
2,965,893 
1,043,303 
9,973,320 
969,594 
473,733 
4,787,690 
34,588 
1,091,496 
252,164 


Cheese. 


13,688 
79,200 

32,400 


445,945 

544,350 
61,000 

43,750 


113,988 
200 

476,180 
144,000 
142,375 
168,665 

12.000 
800,789 

26,087 


2,800 
8,500 
427,065 
202,484 


117,302 
134,662 
152,690 

1,089,288 
228,169 

4,000 
72,480 
271,753 

67,200 
159,735 
1,000 
54,000 

6,030 
147,000 


Total  59,286,460    6,016,815    67,522,409  6,249,775 


The  value  of  different  dairy  prod 
ucts  for  the  two  years  was: 

Butter   $16,368,992 

Cheese    950.035 

Oondensed  and  evaperated 

mflk    1.07e,.'iOO 

Cuein    46,146 

Market   milb.    cream  and 

ice   cream   11,500,000  12,000.000 

Calrea  rr^luc^i  on  dairies.  2,500.000  S.000.000 

Skim  milk  and  butter  mUk  1,500,000  1,750.000 


»19,S78.932 
860.014 


1.3.'>2.9.'>9 
34.537 


ToUl   J33,941.4»:!  ..$38,377,342 

The  average  price  of  butter  and 
cheese  on  the  San  Francisco  markets, 
as  determined  by  averaging  the  aver- 
age quotations  for  the  different 
months,  was  28.70  cents  for  butter 
and  14.10  cents  for  cheese;  for  the 
year  1913-14  it  was  27.61  cents  and 
15.79  cents;  and  for  1912-13,  32.12  and 
16.06  cents. 

The  receipts  of  butter  and  cheese 


887,000;  1913,  23,027,300;  1914,  22,- 
420,550,  making  1915  the  banner  year. 

The  average  quotation  for  butter 
for  1915  is  given  as  26.29  cents,  with 
averages  for  different  months  run- 
ning from  :J3.06  cents  in  April,  to 
28.31  cents  in  February,  28.59  cents 
in  November  and  27.36  cents  in  De- 
cember. The  highest  quotation  at 
any  time  was  30.50  cents  in  February 
and  the  lowest,  22  cents  in  March. 
The  small  difference  between  high 
and  low  for  the  year  is  in  great  con- 
trast to  the  summer  and  winter 
prices  of  several  years  ago,  before 
cold  storage  came  into  practice,  and 
indicates  the  degree  of  perfection  of 
cold  storage  that  will  permit  such  a 
(Contlnned  on  Page  34  > 


Farmers  are  Tobacco- Wise 

They  know  real  quality  in  tobacco  leaf  when 
they  chew  it.  That' s  why  they  always  use  PIPER 
HEIDSIECK  chewing  tobacco.  The  plug  is  con- 
venient, handy,  easy  to  carry— and  this  wonder- 
fully mellow,  rich  White  Burley  leaf  with  the 
famous  '  'champagne  flavor"  gives  them  a  reliable 
taste  and  satisfaction  they  can  get  no  other  way. 

PIPER  HeiilsiBck 

CHEWING  TOBACCO  C'^Sl^r') 

is  the  favorite  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
farmers,  judges,  lawyers,  doctors— men  promi- 
nent in  all  walks  of  life.  Its  use  gives  a  man 
tobacco  enjoyment  in  its  supreme  form.  Begin 
using  "PIPER"  this  week;  you'll  be  a  "PIPER 
user  always. 

Buy  "PIPER"  by  the  Box  and  you'll  always  have  a 
supply  handy.   For  your  convenience 
we  pack  •'PIPER"  in  2-lb.  boxes  of 
36  separate  foil-wrapped  5c  Cuts  ; 
also  in  2-lb.  boxes  of  18  ten- 
cent  cuts. 

Sold  by  dealer*  e»eryvrh«re, 
in  all  (ize  cut*  from  Sc  up 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

4S4  BrMBie  St.,  New  TorkCilr        R«>"  ISlfl 


Dumps  Like  a  Shovel 


Earth  doesn't  clog  or  stick  in  the 
Stan-laTd  Earth  Auger.  I>i(es  easy — 
like  borinit  a  hole  throuRh  soft  pin* 
board  with  a  brand  new  brace  and 
bit  DiiTs  wells,  post-holes  or  holes 
for  any  i>un>08e. 

STANDARD 

Difs  a  40  ft.  well  in  one  diy. 
Will  go  as  deep  as  100  feet.  I^ire 
sparkling  water  all  the  year  around 
from  a  "Standard  Outfit"  well. 

Make  $20.00  a  day  boring  wells 
for  your  neighbors.  Your  own  well 
for  nothing  ajid  the  auger  yours  to 
dig  any  holes  you  want  about  the 
place.  Our  illustrated  folder  tells 
you  all  about  it.  Enclose  2-cent 
stamp  to  coTer  postage.  Write 
NOW.  STANDARD  AUOKR  CO., 
3I>N  West  34th  street.  Chicago. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Made     from     clear     dry  red- 
wood,   Btock    tanks    and  silot. 
Lumber      direct      from  the 
forest     A   tank   4x3   ft,  $7; 
r.x3  ft.  $8:  6x3  ft.  $10;  8x3 
ft..    $13.75.      All    other  sizes 
in    strick    and    equally  cheap. 
Sprinkling    tanks,    wine  tanks. 
I   sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 
You  will  save  not  less  than  10  per  cent  by  trading 
with  me.     35  years  in  this  busines**. 
R.  F.  Wilson.    Phone  29^7.  Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Salof  Self-Selling 
Gopher  Trap 


Only  trap  having  free  passage.  Will 
entirely  rid  your  place  of  gophers  in 
one  season.  Will  catch  all  sizes.  If 
you  want  a  trap  that  will  give  results 
trv  this.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
vou,  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  50c:  3 
traps  $1.00.  ALEXANDER  SALOF, 
3914  39th  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 
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Livestock  and  Poultry 

Problems  Answered  by  Authorities 


Capons  in  Local  Markets. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  infor- 
mation regarding  the  viarket  for  ca- 
pons in  San  Francisco  f — R.  8.  M. 

CAPONS  are  a  theory,  not  a  prac- 
tice, in  California;  that  is,  so  few 
are  produced  that  they  are  not 
known  commercially,  or  in  very  small 
amount.  We  believe  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  correspond  with  some 
of  the  large  clubs  if  a  good  supply 
of  capons  could  be  provided  same. 
Cockerels,  of  the  larger  breeds  at 
least,  would  be  worth  more  capon- 
ized  than  marketed  as  they  grow. 
Rabbit  Methods. 
/  have  tico  does  that  were  bred  Oc- 
tober 30  and  were  due,  as  I  have  been 
told,  six  weeks  later,  or  on  December 
12.  One  of  them  came  in  December  4, 
at  night,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  born  dead  or  died  before 
morning.  The  other  doe  has  not  come 
in  yet.  Should  I  breed  them  again  or 
icait  awhilef  How  old  should  a  rabbit 
be  before  it  is  bredf  I  had  thirty-two 
rabbits  and  sold  about  sixteen,  and 
have  three  left.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  d«  to  stop  their  dying?  Should  I 
ever  feed  them  rolled  barley? — B.  E. 
Answer  by  C.  P.  Gilmore,  Santa 
Barbara. 

DDES  kindle  in  thirty  days  after 
breeding.  Always  be  sure  that 
does  have  nest  boxes,  for  if  they 
are  forced  to  litter  on  the  barn  floor 
the  young  will  chill  and  die.  Does 
should  be  bred  not  oftener  than  every 
ten  weeks,  but  in  case  a  doe  loses  a 
litter  at  birth  she  may  be  bred  again 
in  about  three  weeks. 

Rolled  barley  should  be  one  of 
your  staples  used  in  feeding.  Feed 
a  small  handful  to  each  rabbit  every 
morning  together  with  a  small  hand- 
ful of  greens  and  at  night  alfalfa 
hay  and  greens. 

As  you  fail  to  state  the  symptoms 
of  the  rabbits'  ailments  I  am  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  to  answer. 

A  doe  should  be  eight  months  old 
before  breeding.  Some  breed  their 
does  at  six  months,  but  this  is  an 
unwise  practise. 

Coloring  Spot  on  Horse. 
/  have  a  bay  mare  which  I  always 
rode  as  a  saddle  horse  and  which  I 
later  broke  for  a  buggy  horse.  She  has 
a  white  mark  on  her  back  from  the 
saddle,  which  I  tcould  like  to  color  back 
!o  bay,  as  it  looks  bad  on  her.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  use  to  color  that 
hair  back  to  a  bay  color? — F.  E.  A. 
Answer  by  Fresno  Veterinary 
Hospital. 

'TP HERE  is  no  way  in  which  the 
white  mark  on  the  back  of  this 
mare  could  be  permanently  changed 
to  the  color  of  bay.  There  are  a 
number  of  different  dyes  on  the  mar- 
ket and  perhaps  a  shade  could  be 
picked  that  these  marks  could  be 
dyed,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to 
repeat  at  intervals. 

The  Hogan  System. 

When  reading  your  paper  the  other 
day  I  read  something  about  the  "Ho- 
gan System"  of  judging  laying  hens  by 
the  size  of  the  pelvic  bone.  Please  tell 
me  about  it. — J.  S. 

THE  Hogan  system  as  a  whole  has 
all  sorts  of  features  and  the  point 
in  question  had  to  do  with  space 
between  pelvic  bones  intsead  of  size 
of  bones.  You  can  get  full  details  in 
Walter  Hogan's  book,  "The  Call  of 
the  Hen."  Thos.  S.  Fitzgerald  of 
Santa  Rosa  has  given  us  the  accom- 
panying explanation  of  some  features 
of  the  system  of  judging  layers: 

"A  good  laying  hen  must  measure 
thre  fingers  or  better  between  the 
pelvic  bones  and  the  rear  end  of 
the  breast  bone,  and  two  fingers  or 
better  between  the  pelvic  bones.  Also 
the  pelvic  bones  are  inclined  to  be 
straight  and  not  turned  in.    A  cull 


also  has  the  pelvic  bones  turned  in, 
and  so  close  together  that  you  can 
hardly  place  a  finger  between  them, 
and  between  the  pelvic  bones  and 
the  breast  bone.  Also  a  laying  hen's 
lobes  are  large,  and  a  creamish  color, 
with  the  blood  vessels  showing 
through,  while  one's  that  is  not  lay- 
ing will  be  small  and  often  bluish 
white,  and  the  blood  vessels  do  not 
show  up. 

Cool  Milk  House. 

We  have  a  temperature  of  95  to  100 
during  summer.  Have  been  told  that  if 
I  built  a  concrete  milk  house  with  walls 
eighteen  inches  thick,  or  adobe  house 
twenty-four  inches  thick,  floor  and  ceil- 


ing also  of  concrete,  with  shade  cover 
over  roof,  that  the  temperature  icould 
keep  insuch  a  house,  say  16  by  16  feet, 
at  about  50  to  55  degrees  the  year 
round,  some  colder  in  icinter.  Do  you 
know  ichether  such  would  be  the  case? 
Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  has  such 
I  cold  house? — S.  Z.,  Tracy,  Cal. 

SUCH  a  house  would  be  cooler 
than  most  milk  houses,  but  the 
temperature  would  be  high  in  sum- 
mer through  entrance  of  air  by  door 
and  windows,  also  the  walls  would 
warm  up,  and  the  expense  of  con- 
struction would  be  very  large.  Equal 
protection  against  heat  would  be  se- 
cured by  building  a  doubled  walled 
wooden  house,  with  double  roof,  or 
house  of  concrete  blocks,  as  the  air 
space  is  a  better  protection  against 
cold  than  solid  concrete  or  adobe, 
and  much  cheaper.  There  are,  of 
course,  old  adobe  houses  here  and 
there  in  California.  Theadore  Kear- 
ney of  Fresno  built  a  large  mansion 


with  adobe  walls,  now  owned  by  the 
University  of  California,  which  is  the 
largest  thing  of  the  kind  we  know 
of,  but  would  advise  readers  to  stick 
to  usual  methods  with  milk  houses 
and  most  everything  else.  It  would 
be  well  to  see  State  Dairy  Inspector 
C.  A.  Starkweather  of  Modesto  in 
planning  inquirer's  house.  Dairy  in- 
tions. 

Breeding  Boston  Bull. 

How  old  should  a  Boston  Bull  fe- 
male be  before  it  is  bredf — B.  H. 

A  Boston  Bull  female  should  be 
between  ten  and  twelve  months  be- 
fore she  is  bred. — Fresno  Veterinary 
College. 


From  a  letter:  Most  orchardists 
are  busy  pruning  and  melilotus  (sweet 
clover)  is  looking  fine  among  the 
trees.  On  account  of  potash  being 
prohibitively  costly,  most  growers  are 
going  to  fertilize  with  steamed  bone. 
— Lemon  Cove,  Cal. 


V  -iS}  Pfy  off 

'W  Isl 
).'  cover 
\      to  sift 


^1. 


Pry  off  2nd  cover 
to  empty  quickly 


When  you  make  your  batch  of  soap  for  the 
prize  soap-making  contest  now  being  con- 
ducted by  this  paper,  be  sure  that  the  lye 

you  use  is  the  strongest  and  purest  you  can  get 
— and  that  means 


BABBITTS 


PURE 

LYE 

In  the  mew  Can  wHh  the  Sifting  Pry-Off-Top 

B.  T.  Babbitt  has  been  making  soap  and  lye  for  79 
years.  His  success  is  your  guarantee  of  highest 
possible  quality.  The  best  lye  must  go  into  high 
grade  soap  and  Babbitt  knows  how  to  make  it. 
Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  is  highest  in  strength  but  «o^in 
price.  It  is  packed  in  the  most  convenient  pack- 
age on  the  market — a  can  with  two  tops  that  keep 
the  contents  dry  and  free  from  lumps. 

Follow  the  directions  on  the  label  and  make  your  soap  a  winner  in 
quality,  appecU'ance  and  cleansing  results. 

Beautiful  and  useful  presents  given  free  for  Trade  Marks  cut 
from  Babbitt  labels.   Send  for  Illustrated  Premium  Catalog. 

B.  T.  BABBITT 
NEW  YORK 
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Breeding  Laying  Hens 

Methods  Used  Are  Unique  and  Elective 
By  the  Editor 


THE  work  that  Burbank  is  doing 
in  making  the  best  out  of  what 
plants  have  to  offer  seems 
marvelous  to  the  outside.  It  is  done 
by  breeding  and  also  by  selection. 
Similarly,  cattle  and  poultry  are  being 
developed  just  as  scientifically  and 
in  a  way  that  is  quite  as  surprising  to 
a  person  who  has  given  it  but  little 
attention  before.  There  cannot  be 
with  animals  and  fowls  such  wonder- 
ful results  by  breeding,  be- 
cause types  are  less  variable 
than  they  are  with  plants, 
but  big  benefits  are  obtained 
by  selection  and  right  breed- 
ing just  the  same. 

What,  for  example,  would 
a  person  have  thought  a  few 
years  ago  of  a  flock  of  a 
thousand  hens  or  so  de- 
scended entirely  from  a  trio 
of  one  cock  and  two  hens  in 
only  five  years'  time  with  no 
outside  blood  whatever,  also 
of  the  system  used  being  of 
a  kind  that  could  be  contin- 
ued for  a  hundred  or  for 
thousands  of  years,  with  no 
loss  of  vitality,  but  only  an 
increase  of  vigor  and  value; 
a  system  adopted  because  it 
was  better  than  one  requir- 
ing the  continual  introduc- 
tion of  new  blood. 

Tliis  is  what  is  called  line  breeding, 
practiced  by  many  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced poultry  breeders  developing 
both  egg  laying  and  standard  fancy 
strains.  It  is  being  practiced  by 
Robert  McHcnry  of  Modesto,  Cal. 
Back  a  Few  Years. 
The  McHenry  ranch  is  one  of  the 
best  known  ranches  of  Stanislaus 
county-  It  contains  over  900  acres  of 
irrigated  land  and  is  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. With  that  acreage  it  seems 
peculiar  to  find  a  poultry  plant  which 
as  well  could  be  operated  on  three  to 
five  acres,  but  it  is  there  just  the 
same  and  there  to  stay. 

Some  chickens  have,  of  course,  al- 
ways been  kept  around  the  place.  In 
1909  the  McHenry  Brothers  Com  pany 
decided  that  poultry  should  be  very 
profitable,  hired  an  "expert"  and  pro- 
vided the  material  for  a  first  class 
plant.  They  hatched  8.000  baby 
chicks,  having  a  poor  hatch  at  that, 
and  of  the  lot  brought  700  pullets  to 
a  laying  age  and  very  naturally  they 
were  a  poor  lot  of  pullets.  That  was 
enough  for  the  company. 

However,  one  of  the  boys,  Robert 
McHenry,  decided  to  go  it  alone  on  a 
moderate  scale  the  following  year, 
and  got  a  flock  of  Barred  Rocks.  The 
venture  was  a  success  and  the  next 
year  he  changed  to  White  Leghorns 
and  started  to  develope  a  special  eg.cf- 
laying  strain.  That  was  the  origin  of 
the  ^resent  flock. 

Outside  of  his  utility  flock  he  pur- 
chased a  cockerel  from  a  288-egg  hen, 
also  two  hens  (not  related  to  the 
male  bird)  from  220  and  240  egg  hens. 
From  these  he  has  developed  his 
present  flock,  replacing  the  common 
stock  with  these  fowls  as  the  trio  in- 
creased in  number.  Not  a  bird  has 
been  used  for  breeding,  male  or 
female,  that  was  not  derived  from 
these  three  and  them  alone. 

The  second  year  he  had  from  these, 
after  cullinar.  three  cockerels  and  45 
pullets.  The  flock  at  date  numbers 
700  laying  hens  and  the  plant  is  being 
enlarged  for  2,000  laying  hens.  500  of 
which  will  be  used  as  breeders,  all 
from  the  original  three. 

How  It  Is  Done. 
The  system  used  is  line  breeding, 
which  is  different  from  in-breeding, 
or  the  mating  of  brothers  and  sisters 


Each  mating  is  done  along  systematic 
lines  planned  out  for  a  series  of  five 
years,  after  which  the  breeder  can 
start  in  all  over  again,  never  having 
any  need  of  new  blood.  It  is  said  to 
be  simple  enough  when  you  are  doing 
it,  but  looks  like  a  Chinese  puzzle  on 
paper.  Briefly,  it  starts  off  something 
like  this;  the  finest  pullets  from  the 
first  mating  are  bred  back  to  their 
sire;  the  finest  cockerel  to  the  dam; 


Pedigreed  E^egs  on  Bald  Eagle  Ranoli. 


then  from  that  mating  pullets  are 
bred  to  grand  dam  and  a  cockerel 
to  grand  dam.  Naturally  with  each 
generation  there  is  a  much  wider 
selection  and  more  of  a  gap  between 
relatives  and  in  three  or  four  years 
there  is  such  a  distance  in  relation- 
ship between  most  of  the  fowls  that 
matings  can  be  made  of  birds  far 
enough  apart  to  remove  any  danger 
whatever  from  the  close  breeding.  Of 
course,  only  the  strongest  birds  are 
used  for  breeding,  or  the  work  would 
go  to  smash. 

However  it  is  all  done,  the  simple 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  every  bird 
in  the  lot  is  descended  from  the  orig- 
inal three,  and  from  them  alone  the 
flock  is  prospering,  and  no  new  blood 
will  have  to  be  introduced  in  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Trap  Nesting. 

Very  naturally  to  follow  out  this 
system  properly,  it  is  necessary  to 
trap  nest  birds  so  that  relationship 
and  mating  can  be  followed  correctly. 
Aside  from  the  culling  which  can  be 
done  with  the  eye,  trap  nests  are  also 
required  to  eliminate  layers  below  the 
standard.  Trap  nests,  therefore,  are 
a  feature  of  the  ranch. 

Individual  records  are  kept  of  each 
pullet  that  is  worth  keeping.  The  pul- 
lets are  put  in  yards  and  houses  when 
they  approach  the  egg  laying  age, 
with  nowhere  to  lay  except  in  trap 
nests.  These  are  fixed  so  that  Mr. 
McHenry  can  open  them  from  behind 
and  remove  the  hen  without  disturb- 
ing the  flock.  He  visits  the  houses 
every  two  hours  so  that  no  hen  will 
be  locked  up  too  long. 

Beginning  to  Lay. 

At  the  start  a  set  of  record  sheets, 
each  with  a  number,  is  put  in  the 
house.  A  leg  band  is  provided  with 
the  same  number  as  each  sheet.  When 
a  pullet  lays  her  first  egg  a  note  is 
made  on  one  of  the  sheets  and  a  leg 
band  of  that  number  put  on  her,  so 
she  starts  her  record.  Those  pullets 
who  do  not  start  laying  before  Febru- 
ary, and,  therefore,  have  no  bands  at 
that  time  are  thrown  out.  The  pass- 
ing figure  is  160  eggs  per  year,  and 
any  hen  who  will  not  start  laying  by 
February,  provided  she  has  been 
hatched  in  .'Xpril.  is  not  going  to  make 
that  record.  Then  also  at  the  close 
of  the  year  every  hen  who  has  not 


BUHER  CUTTERS 


THE  SIMPSON  LI.XE.  A  Butter  Cutter  for 
every  known  purpose,  from  the  largest 
Creamery  clear  through  the  line  to  a  Res- 
taurant Service  Cutter.  One  of  my  large 
outfits  shown  in  the  Modesto  Creamery  write-up  in  the  December  number  of 
this  Journal.    Your  inquiry  is  solicited. 

R.  A.  SIMPSON,  Mfr.  BUTTER  CUTTER  M.\N 

4402  M.iRKET  ST.  OAKLAJiD,  CAL. 


laid  her  quota  goes  into  the  discard. 

Hens  are  trapnested  their  second 
winter  also  and  those  who  will  not 
lay  in  winter,  no  matter  what  they 
have  done  before,  are  not  bred  from 
to  get  the  necessary  winter  egg  breed- 
ing cocks.  This  helps  to  get  winter 
layers,  but  it  keeps  only  the  best 
layers  also,  for  those  who  will  not  lay 
in  winter  are  not  likely  to  lay  enough 
at  other  times  to  make  very  large 
records. 

With  the  160-egg  standard  half  of 
the  fowls  good  enough  in  appearance 
to  be  put  on  test  fail  to  make  good, 
so  have  to  be  discarded,  though  the 
average  for  the  whole  flock,  all  ages, 
was  172J4  eggs  this  last  year.  The 
good  original  stock,  systematic  mat- 
ing and  trap  nesting  to  insure  good 
production,  provide  the  basis  for 
building  up  a  good  flock. 

Although  utility  is  the  object  of  the 
breeding,  selection  of  a  small  flock  of 
fowls  for  show  standard  is  also  done 
and  Mr.  McHenry  has  made  some  fine 
winnings. 

Variation  in  Fowls. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  differ- 
ence in  fowls.  On  the  record  sheets 
there  is  one  space  for  each  day  of 
the  year.  A  bunch  of  pullets  hatched 
in  April  were  in  a  yard  and  house. 
Some  started  in  September;  others 
trailed  along  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. A  record  could  be  found 
where  a  pullet  laid  just  one  or  two 
eggs  and  then  quit.  A  few  others 
laid  a  fair  amount,  then  quit,  then 
started  in  well  again,  all  apparently 
without  regularity  or  system.  A  large 
percentage   laid  systematically. 

Some  records  would  show  on  the 
calendar:  egg,  no  egg,  egg,  no  egg, 
and  so  on,  with  occasional  breaks  of 
two  days  rest,  or  eggs  two  days  run- 
ning; others  would  have  eggs  two 
days;  one  day's  rest,  then  two  eggs, 
one  day  off,  and  so  on,  with  occasion- 
ally just  one  egg,  or  two  days  off,  for 
kind  of  a  rest- 
Needless  to  say,  the  systematic 
layers,  especially  when  they  lay  two 
eggs  in  three  days,  are  the  best.  How- 
ever, they  go  at  it  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  some  systematically,  others  a 
long  string  with  hardly  a  break,  then 
a  break  ot  perhaps  a  week,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Mclicnry  has  tested  out  sys- 
tems of  judging  the  laying  capacity 
of  fowls  by  inspection  and  although 
they  have  some  value,  plenty  good 
hens  would  be  thrown  out  if  judging 
were  done  when  they  happened  not 
to  be  laying,  and  plenty  poor  ones 
kept,  if  they  were  laying  when  the 
judging  was  done. 

Feeding. 

This  is  a  typical  location  in  an  ir- 
rigated district,  having  the  sandy  soil 
that  is  so  sanitary  and  satisfactory  for 
poultry  keeping.  The  main  yards  are 
planted  to  alfalfa  and  irrigated,  giv- 
ing the  hens  green  feed  and  keeping 
the  soil  good.  Parts  not  irrigated  are 
plowed  up  every  fall  to  clean  the  soil, 
and  are  planted  to  barley,  which 
makes  green  feed  for  the  chickens. 

Outside  of  the  mash,  barley  is  the 
main  feed  given,  as  it  is  raised  on  part 
of  the  estate,  thoug:h  some  cracked 
corn  is  also  fed  in  winter,  and  a  little 
wheat  at  all  times. 

No  cows  are  kept,  so  there  is  no 
skimmed  milk.  However,  next  year 
when  the  flock  is  full  size  skim  milk 
will  be  bought  at  a  cent  a  gallon  from 
neighboring  dairymen,  making  a  cheap 
ande  fine  protein  feed.  Then  every 
advantage  of  an  irrigated  section  will 
be  held;  alfalfa  for  range,  and  abun- 
dant, cheap  skim  milk. 

Grading  Eggs. 

After  a  hen  has  passed  the  test  of 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-One.) 


The  FaTorlte  Home  Lamp 
250  C.  P^l  Cent  a  Day 

Portable,    safe,  conveni- 
ent.    No   connecUnK  wires 
or    tubes.      Operates  5o 
hours    oa    one    gallon  of 
gasoline,  saves  mooey  and 
eyes.  Automatically  cleaneri . 
idjostable,  turned  high  or  low  at 
will.     Positively  cannot  clog.  Op- 
erates in  any  position.    Simple  in 
construction     and     In  operation. 
Guaranteed.      Beautiful  decorated 
china  shade  furnished  free  with  each 
lamp.    Altogether  the  best  desk  or 
table  lamp  ever  offered;  just  tho 
thing   for   homes,    hotels,  doctors' 
and  law^-ere'  offices.    We  will  ship 
one  of  these  beautiful  lamps  on  15 
days'  trial  to  any  satisfactor- 
ily rated  dealer.  Send  for  one 
to-day;     it    will     prove  a 
money-maker. 

National    Stamping  & 
Electric  Workii. 

Dept.    50.    Chicago.  Illinoii. 


-The  Profits  In 
Poultiy  Keeping* 

BiB  FREE  \mf„^  ' 
Poultry  Guide.  Ji~'^ 
Describe*  CypherSjtl 
Popular-priced  In-y  '  ■■' 
rubators.  3  styles—  fl  I 
Seizes.  .iO  vearslrader- 
ship.    Wr^te  today. 
CTf  HUS  IHCUIHOR  C6..D«it.  78  .BaH>l«~I.T. 
Aew  T«rt  Ckmit 
ftanai  Cily  Daitu 


BEDWOOD  TA>KS 
AXD  SILOS 

Water  Troufciis. 
WlndmlllH,  FramCN 
and  To«cri» 

Steel    and  Wood 

Prices  the  I.owent. 

BROWX  &  DTSOX 

644  So.  Center  St.. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  140-paKe  catalog  <jf 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  We  save  you  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  .%th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Violin.  CulUr.  Hftndolin.  Piano,  Or^ftn  orComrt, 
will  Kiv*  you  «  dftndj  Inktrumvot  ftbtoluury  FREE  and  |u. 
pikkcyouspUyeror  nocharK«.  trompItU  outfit  FRCE      WriU  kI 
once     Speri.luffrr  to  fir.t  pupil    No  oblig.ilon  SUMDIUHO't 

CORRESPONOCNCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Ol«l.  M  ':iiltt*ot,  III. 


Costs  8  Cents  Per  Cylinder 

Clean  Carbon  from  your  auto  cylin- 
ders with  YOST  ST.4XDARD  CARBON 
REMOVER.  $1.00  box  lasts  6  months. 
Literature  on  request.  Send  check, 
M.  O.  or  stamps  to 

MITCHELL  MFG.  C0MP.4NY, 

1508  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Calif. 


FREE  SlJBsSwPT^ON 

^^^1 

'   To  tfie  beautifully  lUustrattd  m»g»ime- 
"The  Southern   Hdmeseekek  - 
Issued  quarte.lyil  V  u         ««id  us  the 
name  ol  two  Iriena.  nhom-  you  ihlnk 
would  be  .nlere^led  In  Vit»il>i».  TellJ 

about  opportunities  in  Vlrifinla,   

-iaim  Ianils{i5ai>  acre  and  up.  ^SK^^ 
•Write  todjy.  /jfTTTTT] 
FII  <>UUIIE,«a(lii.Agt..N  iW.^.  1,^,1 
400  N.IwImi.     IOAMKE.VL  ^^UJUJ 

OOXKEY  S.\YS:— 

Don't  Worry — Koup  isn't  so  bad  when  you  haT« 
Oonkey's  Koup  Remedy  handy.  Give  it  In  the 
drinking  water.  L'oc.  50c  and  Jl.OO.  At  jour 
dealers  or  postpaid.    Conkey  Co..  Cloreland.  O. 


PATENTS 


Tlint  Protect  and  Pay 

Seud    Sketch    nr    Model  foe 


Books.  AdTlce  and  Big  ITDirir 
Liat  ol  Inventions  Wanted.    »  KKM^Kj 

Watson  E.  Coleman, 

Pat?qt  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.  0. 
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Profitable  Hens 

What  Is  a  Reasonable  Standard  of  Production? 
By  J.  E.  Dougherty 


WHAT  is  a  profitable  laying  hen? 
How  many  eggs  per  year  is  it 
necessary  for  a  hen  to  lay  in 
order  to  just  pay  for  her  keep?  to 
pay  a  profit? 

A  farmer  declared  to  the  writer  not 
very  long  ago  that  poultry  raising  in 
California  did  not  pay.  He  knew  it 
was  a  failure  because  he  had  fed  over 
seventy-five  sacks  of  feed  and  had 
gotten  less  than  150  eggs  in  return. 

A  little  investigation  revealed  "the 
reason  why"  of  this  man's  lack  of  suc- 
cess with  his  fowls.  The  houses  were 
alive  with  mites. 

This  farmer  interpreted  the  fact 
that  his  poultry  were  a  side  issue  to 
mean  that  no  attention  need  be  paid 
to  them  other  than  throwing  them 
some  feed  whenever  he  thought  of  it. 

Constantly  selecting  for  constitu- 
tional vigor  in  order  to  intensify  the 
stamina  and  vitality  of  the  flock  and 
reduce  disease  loss,  feeding  a  balanced 
ration  to  supply  the  fowls  with  the 
proper  nutrients  for  egg  production 
in  the  right  proportions,  comfortable 
quarters  where  the  fowls  could  be  dry 
and  contented  in  bad  weather  and 
good;  selection  for  egg  production 
and  breeding  only  from  the  best 
layers  and  males  out  of  good  layers, 
are  vital  factors  in  building  up  and 
mnintaining  a  flock  of  fine  layers  that 
this  man  has  evidently  lost  sight  of. 
Cows  Versus  Hens. 
This  man  is  a  dairyman.  Takes 
fine  care  of  Iiis  cows.  Gives  them 
carefully  prepared  rations.  Looks 
after  their  comfort.  Understands  the 
Babcock  test  and  how  to  use  it  and 
the  milk  scales  in  "breeding  up"  his 
herd.  He  understands  cattle  diseases 
and  the  value  of  prevention  in  pro- 
tecting his  cows. 

He  keeps  abreast  of  the  times 
where  his  cattle  are  concerned  and 
takes  the  best  of  care  of  them.  They 
are  the  main  source  of  his  income^ 
Because  the  fowls  arc  a  so-called 
"side  issue,"  they  are  neglected  yet 
are  condemned  as  being  a  failure. 

Would  not  a  little  of  the  same  in- 
telligent care  as  is  given  to  the  dairy 
herd  have  helped  wonderfully  in 
transforming  the  poultrv  from  a 
failure  into  a  very  profitable  part  of 
the  farm  Where  is  the  fault?  Is  a 
neglected  enterprise  ever  profitable) 
The  300-Egg  Hen. 
Now  take  another  side  of  tlie  ques- 
tion. The  three  hundred  egg  lien  has 
passed  into  history.  The  .309-egg  hen 
arrived  only  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the 
Oregon  Exneriment  Station.  And  now 
has  come  the  star  headliner  of  them 
all — the  314-egg  hen,  who  only  re- 
cently made  her  debut  at  the  egg- 
laying  contest  conducted  at  the  Dela- 
ware .\griculatural  College.  The  2oO- 
cgg  hen  has  gotten  to  be  a  matter  of 
course — if  we  only  read  the  headlines 
and  are  not  familiar  with  all  the  facts. 
.•\dvertiscments  of  200-egg  strains  are 
becoming  more  numerous.  "Eggs 
from  my  220-egg  strain  so  much  per 
setting;  from  my  200-egg  strain  so 
much;  eggs  from  my  180-egg  strain 
so  much,  etc. 

Scarce  Articles. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
veracity  of  such  advertisements.  Un- 
doubtedly they  are  true  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  advertisers  con- 
cerned. I  do  know  that  300-egg  hens 
are  almost  as  scarce  as  hens'  teeth 
and  among  all  the  millions  of  hens  in 
America,  the  total  number  of  such 
liens  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  (unless  there  are  some  I  do 
not  know  of).  Nor  are  200-egg  hens 
so  very  very  abundant. 

The  vital  point  is,  just  exactly  what 
is  the  definition  of  the  word  "strain." 
If  a  man  has  a  pen  of  ten  220-egg 


hens,  has  he  a  22o-egg  strain?  Will 
they  reproduct  offspring  with  such 
ability? 

What  Is  a  "Strain"? 

The  dictionary  states  that  a  strain 
is  a  race  having  a  certain  lineage. 
This  is  not  definite  for  our  purpose. 
We  might  apply  the  definition  of  a 
standard  bred  fowl  and  define  strain 
as  a  race  of  fowls  that  breed  60  per 
cent  true  in  egg  producing  ability  as 
in  other  characteristics.  No  matter 
what  the  definition,  the  main  point 
is  to  finally  and  publicly  define  this 
word  so  that  there  may  be  no  misun- 
derstanding between  buyer  and  seller. 
A  strain,  to  my  mind,  would  be  fowls 
of  a  certain  line  of  descent  that  have 
proven  the  fixity  of  their  characteris- 
tics, including  egg  production,  through 
a  number  of  generations  and  in  not 
less  than  500  individuals.  Are  there 
such  strains  of  200-egg  hens? 
Contest  Averages. 

In  spite  of  the  prominence  given 
fowls  laying  200  eggs  or  better,  the 
great  mass  of  our  hens  that  are  up- 
holding the  banner  of  the  poultry 
industry  to-day  produce  much  less 
than  200  eggs.  A  report  from  the 
Missouri  Poultry  Experiment  Station 
covering  the  first  four  Egg  Laying 
Contests  states,  "All  hens  (in  the  four 
contests)  averaged  152  eggs  each  in 
a  year.  During  the  four  contests 
ten  per  cent  of  the  hens  laid  over  200 
eggs  in  one  year.  Estimating  that 
eggs  average  20  cents  per  dozen 
(Missouri  figures  would  be  a  little 
lower  than  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  and 
that  it  costs  $1  to  feed  a  hen  a  year, 
the  hen  that  lays  60  eggs  just  pays 
for  her  feed,  and  estimating  that  it 
costs  one-half  as  much  for  housing 
and  labor,  the  hen  which  lays  90  eggs 
just  pays  her  keeping.  The  hen  which 
lays  100  eggs  makes  a  profit  of  ten 
eggs,  etc." 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station  gives  the  average 
egg  yields  in  a  recent  feeding  experi- 
ment as  128,  135  and  138  eggs  per  hen 
per  year  over  a  period  of  four 
years.  The  cost  of  feed  per  year  is 
given  as  $.984,  $.995  and  $1.10  per 
hen;  the  profit  over  feed  as  $1.55.7, 
$1.56.2,  $1.62.9. 

Home  Results- 

The  California  Experiment  Station 
has  recently  published  data  from  feed- 
ing experiments  as  follows: 

Two  and  three  year  hens  laid  an 
average  of  130.7  eggs  per  hen  per 
year.  Another  lot  of  over  230 
younger  hens  laid  an  everage  of  142 
eggs  per  hen  per  year;  consumed  an 
average  of  49^  lbs.  of  grain  and  23K: 
lbs.  of  dry  mash,  at  an  average  cost 
in  grain  and  mash  consumed  of  10>4c 
per  dozen  eggs  produced.  The  Indi- 
ana Station  found  that  it  cost  $.085, 
$.097,  $.097  per  dozen  eggs  for  feed 
and  that  the  fowls  consumed  an 
average  of  between  65  and  70  lbs.  of 
grain  and  mash  per  hen  per  j'ear. 
Exceptional  Hens  Appearing. 

The  figures  given  above  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  commercial  hens  lay  be- 
tween 120  and  150  eggs  per  hen  per 
year  and  succeed  in  making  a  goodly 
profit  for  their  owners.  The  experi- 
enced poultry  specialist  knows  these 
things  and  knows  that  the  200-egg 
hen  is  not  as  yet  a  commercial  reality. 
Exceptional  hens  are  constantly  ap- 
pearing and  this  success  of  skillful 
breeders  as  well  as  the  splendid  work 
of  the  egg-laying  contests  are  ac- 
complishing wonders  in  developing 
and  encouraging  a  more  widespread 
interest  in  breeding  better  fowls  just 
as  the  breeding  of  better  herds  of 
dairy  cows  has  been  encouraged  and 
(Continued  on  PoRe  Thirty-One.) 
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$225ALUMINUM 
GRIDDLE 

<^ATASAV1NG  OF  $|40 


Get  50  cents  worth  of  Karofrom  yoursrooer,  and  send  the 
labels  to  us  together  with  85  cents  and  we'll  send  you  this 
$2.25  Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

HERE  is  a  clean  cash  saving  of  $1.40— and  thousands  of  housewives  have 
already  taken  advantage  of  this  remarkable  chance  to  get  an  aluminum 
griddle  for  less  than  the  wholesale  price. 
This  Aluminum  Griddle  needs  no  greasii^.     It  doesn't  chip  or  rust.  It 
heats  uniformly  over  entire  baking  surface— doesn't  burn  the  cakes  in  one 
spot  and  leave  them  underdone  in  another.    It  doesn't  smoke  up  the  kitchen 
—and  the  cakes  are  more  digestible  than  when  fried  in  grease. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle  in  the 
homes  of  all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo— the  famous  spread  for  griddle  cakes 
and  waffles— may  be  served  on  the  most  deliciously  baked  cakes  that  can 
be  made. 

Vou  know  Karo,  of  course.  Nearly  everybody  does— 65,000,000  can  sold  last 
year  alone.  And  you  doubtless  know  the  wonderful  cleanliness  and  dur- 
ability of  Aluminum  ware. 

If  you  are  a  Karo  user  already  then  you  know  all  about  this  wonderful 
syrup— you  know  how  fine  it  is  as  a  spread  for  bread;  how  delicious  it  is  with 
griddle  cakes,  waffles,  hot  biscuits,  and  corn  bread. 

Get  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  grocer  at  once,  and  send  the  labels 
and  85  cents  (P.  O.  money  order  or  stamps;  to  us  and  get  one  of  these  Alu- 
minum Griddles  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Remember  that  our  supply  is  going  fast— so  get  your  Karo  today 
We  will  also  send  you  free  one  of  the  famous  Corn  Pro- 
ducts Cook  Books. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company 


p.  O.  Box  161 


GrandPrize 


More  Famous  Than  Ever 

At  the    Panama -Pacific  International 
Exposition,  Morse's  Seeds  were  awarded 

.,  ^        9  Grand  Prizes— -7  Medals  of  Honor 

14  Gold  Medals 

This  is  a  record  never  before  won  by  Seeds 
1 1  from  any  seed  house  in  America.  These  honors 
I'O  were  all  awarded  to  exhibits  of  the  products  of 
'        Morse's  Seeds,  grown  by  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

Plant  Morses 
Grand  Prize  Flower  Seeds 
Grand  Prize  Vegetable  Seeds 

On  sale  by  all  leading  stores.    Prefer  Morse's  Seeds  and  if  you 
cannot  procure  locally,  send  direct  for  Free  Catalogue  to 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


OUR  RATE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  advertisements  In  the  Market  Place 
pages  is  only  3  cents  per  word  for  each  Insertion. 

THE  MARKET  PLACE  CLASSIFIED  Ad  Department  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
offers  subscribers  and  readers  a  low  priced  and  effective  place  to  adver- 
tise. These  advertisements  are  read  because  subscribers  know  they  offer 
bargains.   Tour  bargains  should  be  here. 

SEND  PAYMENT  when  you  send  the  advertisement.  We  make  no  charge 
accounts  of  this  kind  of  advertising.  Amounts  under  one  dollar  may  be 
Bent  in  1  or  2  cent  stamps.  Make  remittance  to  cover  as  many  times  as 
you  want  advertisement  to  run. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  MUST  REACH  US  by  noon  of  23d  of  each  month. 
CHANGES  OF  COPY  must  be  In  our  hands  by  10th  of  month  preceding 
date  of  issue.  Address 

ADVERTISING  DEPT.,  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


POULTRY 


ALTUO  MAHAJO  Brown  Leghorns 
hatched  late,  managed  to  win  4th 
cockerel  (2  entries),  5th  pullet  (3  en- 
tries), 4th  pen  (one  entry)  at  Panama 
Pacific  Poultry  Show,  160  birds  from 
six  States  competing.  Incubator  chicks 
from  range  flock  (pullet  bred),  $20  per 
hundred;  hatching  eggs,  $10  per  hun- 
dred, $2  per  setting  of  15;  cockerels 
and  pullets  from  $5  each  and  upward; 
hatching  eggs  from  birds  mated  for 
exhibition  type,  $5  per  setting.  Please 
specify  whether  cockerel  or  pullet  mat- 
Ings  are  wanted.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O. 
Box  507,  Sacramento,  Cal.  "We'll  play 
fair."    You  can  have  our  catalogue. 


HATCHING  eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Spe- 
cial  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting 
the  breeding  yards.  White  Leghorns, 
Buft  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Mlnorcas.  Anconas,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Buft  Orpingtons.  Fine  select 
matings,  $2  a  setting.  Special  select 
matings,  $3  a  setting  of  15.  Incubator 
lots  and  eggs  for  hatcheries.  Del  Monte 
Poultry  Yards,  Leon  G.  Wolf,  Prop.  Box 
165,  Monterey.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  good  stock  and 
hatched  right.  Our  chicks  arrive  in 
flrst-ciass  shape  and  grow  quickly.  R. 
I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for 
circular.  Orders  booked  now  for  deliv- 
ery any  time  to  suit  you.  We  also  sup- 
ply hatching  eggs,  any  quantity,  any 
time.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Camp- 
bell,  Calif.  

AT  FIVE  California  shows  I  won  112 
firsts,  55  seconds,  four  times  best  bird 
in  shows  and  many  other  specials.  Util- 
ity and  show  stocks,  eggs  and  chicks 
of  black,  buff  and  white  Orpingtons, 
rose  and  s.  c.  Reds,  white  and  blue 
Leghorns,  silver  Campines,  Anconas, 
salmon  Faveroles,  Polish  and  Cornish 
games.  Free  mating  lists.  Holman 
Poultry  Farm.  Stockton,  Cal. 

R.  I.  REDS — The  popular  utility  breed; 

grow  quickly:  best  winter  layers; 
healthy:  baby  chicks  that  will  arrive 
safe  and  will  please  you  at  prices  that 
will  suit  you,  express  paid;  any  quan- 
tity; also  have  Black  Minorcas,  the  big 
white  egg  breed,  fine  layers  and  beau- 
ties. Circular  free.  Roofden  Ponltry 
Ranch,  Campbell,  Calif.  

MODEL,  Poultry  Farm — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs,  baby  chix  and  ten- 
weeks-old  pullets  for  delivery  after 
Jan.  1,  1916.  Prices  on  application. 
Twelve  years  of  breeding  have  made 
our  Leghorns  the  desired  heavy  winter 
layers.     W.  C.  Smith,   Prop.,  CornInK, 


PETALUMA  Hatchery  —  Established 
1902.  Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to 
points  reached  in  three  days;  six  va- 
rieties. There  are  fifteen  large  hatch- 
eries here,  but  only  one  "Petaluma 
Hatchery."  We  challenge  the  hen. 
Send  for  free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Pefninma,  Cwl.  

SILVER    WYANDOTTES  exclusively; 

winners  at  Exposition  Poultry  Show, 
San  Francisco,  and  Palace  Show,  New 
York  city.  Dec,  1915.  Pens,  trios, 
cocks,  cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale.  L. 
C.  Vannler,  Breeder,  Belmont,  Cal. 

BUFF  Orpingtons;  5  awards,  utility 
class.  Exposition.  Eggs,  $2,  $3; 
Barred  Rocks,  $3;  Runner  ducks  $1.50; 
2  settings,  $3.50,  $5.  $2.50.  All  prize 
winners.  Glendale,  Fleming  Aye.,  San 
Jose.  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS,  buff  and  white;  eggs.  $10 
per  hundred,  $3  a  setting.  Black 
Minorcas.  eggs,  $8  per  hundred.  $2.50  a 
setting.  Some  splendid  cockerels,  $5 
each.  Order  from  this  ad  and  save 
time.  Mrs.  S.  Sn-aysgood,  Route  2,  Po- 
mona. Cal. 


TURKEYS — Bourbon  Red,  Vn^ite  Hol- 
land, Mammoth  Black;  males  $7  to 
$10;  females,  $4  to  $6.  Eggs  $5  per  doz. 
Order  early.  Get  choice  selection.  Mrs. 
B.  Hocklne-.  Gnastl.  Calif.  Entered  5 
turkeys  at  World's  Fair,  Sam  Francisco, 
1915:  won  4  first  and  1  second  prize. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Fine 
large  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale, 
utility  or  exhibition.  Fggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  choice  breeding  stock  for  sale 
at  all  times.  G.  E.  Tobin,  St.  Helena, 
Cal. 


CHARLES'  White  Rocks  win  at  Mo- 
desto. 1st  and  2d  cock.  2d  and  3d  hen 
and  4th  pullet.  Eggs.  $2  to  $10  per  13. 
Dan  Charles,  3228  San  Antonio  Ave., 
Alameda.  Callfomlr^.  

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  cockerels,  pairs  and 
trios:  also  booking  orders  for  dav- 
old  chirks;  all  from  the  highest  utilltv 
fowl.  Jos.  E.  BlackshaiT,  San  Jacinto, 
Cal. 


BUFF  Leghorn,  white  Minorca  chicks, 
eggs  and  stock;  quality  guaranteed: 
prices  reasonable.  Choice  strained 
honev,  60  pounds  for  $3.50.  Snndrldge 
Hatchery,  Kerman,  Cal. 

200  EGG  STRAIN — Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks:  1916  matings  from  heavy  lav- 
ing Eastern  strain:  sittlnes  onlv  $2.00 
per  13.  H.  M.  Warren,  3a  l.lttle  Delmas 
ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.   Phone  THiim. 


POULTRY— Continued 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  our  White 
Orpingtons.  Best  breed  for  every 
need.  Lay  most  when  prices  highest; 
make  finest  eating;  return  greatest 
profit.  1,000  grand  range-raised  birds, 
trapnested  and  bred  for  heavy  laying. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  Whitten  Ranch,  R.  D.  5, 
box  U50,  Los  Angeles.  

L.ISHEK'S  Hatchery — White  Leghorns 
and  Black  Minorcas  our  specialty. 
We  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  a  full 
count  of  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Write 
for  1916  catalogue  and  prices.  We 
have  for  sale  California  grown  S'udan 
grass  seed,  absolutely  free  from  John- 
son grass  or  other  weed  seed.  Geo.  A, 
Lasher,  13-15  Kent  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  large,  healthy, 
vigorous  and  heavy-laying  thorough- 
bred single-comb  White  Leghorns,  $10 
per  100  and  $90  per  1,000;  $2  per  100 
when  order  is  booked  and  balance  5 
days  before  delivery.  White  Plumage 
Ponltry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Exeter,  Cal. 

BABY     CHICKS  —  These     chicks  are 
hatched  from  our  own  stock  of  8,000 
White   Leghorn    utility   hens.  George 
Bros.,  Petaluma.  Calif.  

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  Reds,  prize-win- 
ning strain;  eggs  for  hatching,  day- 
old  chicks,  stock.    Ralneaconrt  Poultry 
Ranch,  Zelnah,  Calif.  

CALDWELL'S   White   Muscovy  Ducks, 
Panama,  winners.    Stocks  and  eggs. 
Our  catalog  FREE.  Caldwell  Bros.,  Los 

Angeles.  Calif.  

TRAPNESTED    white    and    buff  Leg- 
horns — Great    winners     and  layers. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.    Arthur  R.  Schroe- 
der,  Alta  Mesa,  Mountain  Vtevr,  Cal. 

COCKERELS  —  Barred     Rocks,     R^  T. 

Reds,  Lt.  Brahmas,  buff  and  white 
Orpingtons.  Also  chix.  Enoch  Crems, 
Santa  Crux. 

TRY  US  for  first-class  chicks.  Eggs 
for  hatching,   eight   breeds.  Prices 
right.      Stock    and    eggs  guaranteed. 
The  Hawkeye  Hatchery,  Turlock,  Cal. 

BABY     CHICKS      (White  Leghorns) 
shipped  on  approval  before  remitting. 
No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Schellvllle 
Hatchery,  Route  1,  Sonoma.  Cal.  

EGGS  for  hatching;  baby  chicks;  thor- 
oughbred^stock;  Buff  and  White  Leg- 
horns, Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I. 
Reds.    Gem  City  Yards,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

WANTED,    for    commercial  hatchery. 

bronze  turkey  eggs,  Pekin  duck  eggs 
and  goose  eggs.  No  fancy  prices.  Ad- 
dress Stag's  Leap  Ranch,  Yonntvllle, 
Cal.  

ENGLISH    White    Leghorns,    200  egg 
strain.      Peerless    Anconas.  Eggs, 
$1.25   per   15,   $6    per    100.  -Rosevllle 
Poultry  Ranch,   Roseyllle.  Calif.  

WHITE  KING  pigeons:  prize  winners; 

best  paying,  squab  breeding  on  the 
market;  can  furnish  limited  number 
mated  pairs  or  youngsters.  C.  W. 
Davis,  box  e«.1.  Corning,  Cal.  

BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks — Eggs  and 
cockerels  for  sale:  thoroughbred.  E. 

Cobb.  Grnngevllle,  Calif.  

THE  BUFF  Orpingtons  you  want;  fine 
pullets  and  cockerels;  prices  reason- 

able.    Ernest  L.  Wilder.  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

EAST    SACRAMENTO    Hatchery  —  Ca- 
pacity 16.000.     Special  low  price  for 
large  lots  of  chicks.    M.  St.  Road,  Sac- 
ramento. 

RHODE  ISLAND  Red  babv  chicks  and 
eggs;  heavy-laying  strain.    Send  for 
circular.     Rosedale    Ranch,  Hayirard, 
Cnl.   

BRONZE  turkev  eggs:  book  vour  order 
now   for   spring.     N.  D.  McCntchen. 
R.  1.  Wooilland.  Calif.  

GOLDP.N  and  RIngneck  hatching  eggs 
in  April.  T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Callente, 
Calif. 


POULTRY— Continued 


BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks  —  the  kind 
that  win  and  lay;  eggs  for  hatching 
and  choice  stock  for  sale.  Have  bred 
Barred  Rocks  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Write  for  Catalog  showing  win- 
nings. Vodden's  Rockery,  Los  Gatos, 
Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  large,  healthy, 
vigorous,  heavy-laying  thoroughbred 
single-comb  White  Leghorns;  $12  per 
100;  $2  per  100  when  order  is  booked 
and  balance  5  days  before  delivery. 
John  F.  Forney,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  


MAMMOTH  bronze  turkeys,  the  best 
in  the  West.  Extra  special  prices. 
Further  information  cheerfully  given. 
Write  now  to  secure  best  birds.  Geo. 
A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Calif.  


WHITE  PEKIN  ducks,  heavy  layers, 
heavy  table  fowls,  rapid  growers. 
Eggs  $1  per  dozen,  $5  per  hundred. 
Baby  ducks  $18  per  hundred.  Pekin 
Duck  Farm,  Santa  Cms,  Cal. 


S.    C.    WHITE    Leghorns,  Hoganlzed; 

bred  to  lay;  book  hatching  eggs  now; 
$6  per  100,  $50  per  1,000;  no  chix.  Pine 
Tree  Ponltry  Farm,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

HART'S    BRONZE    turkeys — Vigorous 
young  stock.     Large   yearling  hens, 
$5  eacli  ;eggs  in  season:  circulars  free. 
Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal.  

BL.ACK  MINORCA,  Buff  Orpington  and 
R.  I.  Red  cockerels;  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   Mrs.   R.   A.   Holdrldge,   Box  282. 
Dixon,  Cal.  

ATTENTION!    If  you  are  interested  In 
Indian  Runner  ducks  write  to  me  for 
prices  for  eggs  and  drakes;  pure  white 
egg  strain.     J.  H.  Robinson,  Gait,  Cal. 

PIGEONS — Homers,    Carneaux,  White 
Kings;  great  squab  breeders;  every 
pair  guaranteed;  prices  right.    O  Street 
Lofts.  l.V)6  O  St.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

FOR  WINTER  eggs.  Reds  and  Ancona 
stock  chicks  and  eggs.    Inwood  Poul. 
try  Farm,  Folsom,  Cal.     Box  192.  

ANCOX A  nxiiv  chicks,  20c  each.  Buck, 
ley,  Cniiiphpll.  Cal. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


OUR  HIGH  protein  meat  meal  will  help 
your  hens  through  their  moult  and 
stimulate  egg  production.  Also  val- 
uable for  growing  chicks.  We  manu- 
facture it.  Price  $3  per  100-pound  sack. 
C.  Svranston  A  Son,  wholesale  butchers, 
Sacramento.  Cal.  

GOOD  CHICKS  should  be  fed  right  by 
the  "Coulson"  method.    Full  particu- 
lars in  free  book,  "Chickens  from  Shell 
to  Market."      Coulson    Co.,  Petaluma, 

Calif.  

INCUBATORS,    brooders,  supplies. 

Smith's  Universal  chick  feed.  Ho- 
gan's  "Call  of  Hen,"  $1.50,  prepaid.  F. 
F.  Smith  &  Co.,  1000  J  St.,  Sacramento. 

Catalog.  

PERFECTION  flreless  brooders — There 
Is  none  better.  Simple,  inexpensive, 
easy  to  operate.  Free  trial.  Ask  for 
particulars.  H.  R.  Teal,  WlUlts,  Cal. 
Box  462.  

INCUBATORS  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

To  assist  the  poultry  Industry  we  are 
making  this  concession.  Write  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  0.31-0.37  Rrannan  St., 
Snn  Francisco,  for  particulars. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED — Responsible  representative: 
12  tools  in  1;  sells  to  farmers,  team- 
sters, contractors,  etc;  lifts  3  tons, 
hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  posts; 
many  other  uses.  Free  sample  to  ac- 
tive agents:  one  agent's  profit  $45  In 
one  day;  another  $1,000  In  Dec.  We 
start  you.  Write  for  big  color  plate; 
secure  exclusive  sale.  Harrah  Mfg.  Co., 
Box  M,  Bloomfleld,  Ind, 


LIVESTOCK 


BILLIKE.N  herd  of  O.  I.  C.  swine, 
everything  cholera  immune,  the  si- 
multaneous treatment  bein^  used;  pigs, 
both  sexes,  of  March,  April,  May  and 
June  farrows;  sires,  Chief  Again,  Iowa 
Boy,  Missouri  Lad  and  Woodview  Earl; 
dams  are  all  of  the  big,  smooth  type, 
extra  prolific;  pairs  and  trios  not  akin; 
a  few  bred  sows  ready  for  their  sec- 
ond and  third  litters.  Write  for  special 
prices.  C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Sac- 
ramento  county,  Cal.  

H.4MPSHIRE  swine,  both  males  and 
females,  from  grand  champion  700  lb. 
boar  and  grand  and  Junior  champion 
sow.  Also  Guernsey  bull  calves  from 
grand  champion  bull.  Bella  Vista 
Herd,  J.  W.  Henderson,  First  National 

Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal.  

FOR  S.\LE: — Two  tried  Poland  China 
brood  sows;  bred  for  third  litter;  $35 
each;  one  yearling  sow,  bred,  $25;  4 
spring  Gilts,  bred,  $20  each;  all  regis- 
tered; crated  and  transferred.     N.  M. 

Lester,  Gridley,  Cal.  

MILCH  GO.\TS — We  offer  choice  ?i 
grade  2-vear-old  Toggenburg  does 
due  to  kid  first  time  in  Feb.  and  March 
next;  both  sire  and  grandsire  are  im- 
ported bucks.    J.  T.  Gordon  Jr..  Asnsa, 

Calif.  

REGISTERED  Uuroc-Jersey  hogs,  ma- 
ture boars,  brood  sows.  Gilts  and 
weanlings.  Why  not  the  best  Prices 
right.  Come  and  see  them  or  write 
Read  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
BIGHT  BULLS  and  eight  heifers,  all 
pure  bred  short  horn  beef  stock  over 
18  months.  Near  Tulare,  Calif.  $175 
each  for  the  lot.    Macomber,  1741  Bush- 

nell  Place.  Berkeley.  

REGISTERED     Berkshire  weanlings. 

both  sexes,  unrelated,  $10  each;  also 
older  boars  and  gilts  open  or  bred  to 
a  fine  son  of  Grand  Leader  II.  J.  M. 

Bomberger.  Modesto,  Calif.  

REGISTERED  Berkshircs  of  all  ages 
at  reasonable  prices.    Write  for  quo- 
tations.   Imperial  Stock  Farm,  Morgan 

Hill.  Cal.  

FOR  sale: — Grade  Toggenburg  goals. 

bred  Jo  pure  Toggenburg  buck.  Ed- 
win W.  Pritchett,  R.  1,  Box  380,  Long 

Beach.  Calif.  

REGISTERED     Duroc     Jersey  swine. 

both  sexes  and  all  ages;  best  nt 
Eastern  blood  lines;  prices  right.  Ed. 

E.  Johnson,  Turlock.  Calif.  

CALVES  raised  without  milk — Cost  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised 
calves.    Write  for  free  book  to  Coulson 

Co.,  i^etalnma.  

DUROC  JERSEYS — Registered  stock  of 
all   ages.     Your    inspection  Invited 
Send  for  Breeding.    A.  M.  Standish,  Mil- 

pitas.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Goats — Registered  year- 
ling Swiss  Toggenburg  buck.  Gradf 
does.    Geo.  Langlois,  Auburn,  Calif. 
WII,I.OWMOOR  .\yreshlres — Great  rec- 
ords: economy:  300  head  in  herd.  J. 

W.   Cllse.   Redmond.  Washington.  

FOR     SALE — Pedigreed     Duroc  breed 
Gilts,  weaned  pigs:  extra  fine.  John 
Knivel,  box  151.  East  BakersHeld.  Cal. 
MILCH    GOATS    for    sale:    also  black 
Minorca  eggs.  $1.00  per  setting.  J. 

Trohec.  Corning,  Cal.  

RE\D  OUR  advertisement  on  page  -'4. 

Tagus  Ranch,  Tagns  Switch.  Tulare 
County. 


RABBITS 


RICHEY'S    New    Zealand    red  rabbits 

won  1st.  2d.  3d  at  Panama  Exposi- 
tion. Barred  Rocks,  8d  at  L.  A.,  1st  at 
Riverside;  eggs,  $1.50  per  setting;  white 
Minorcas,  $1.50;  MJNgollan  pheasants 
eggs.  10c  each.  Send  25c  for  booklet. 
"Making  a  Living  on  an  Acre  and  Care 
of  Rabbits,"  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey,  R.  8, 

box  .Vt7.  Los  Angeles.  ^ 

GILMORE'S  New  Zealand  rabbits  made 

the  best  showing  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Utility  stock  from  10  lb.  aoes.  Cata- 
log 2c.  Gilmore's  model  self-cleaning 
rabbit  hutch  plans,  mash  formula,  tan- 
ning hides  formula  and  all  kinds  of 
rabbit  supplies.  Free  circular.  Gllmore 
Rabbit  Farm.  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 
HIGH-GR.\DE    pedigreed    Rufus  Red 

Belgians  and  Flemish  Giants;  prize- 
winners wherever  shown:  monev  back. 

Sinnotfs  Rabhitry.  Fresno.  Calif.  

CALDWELL'S     Giant    New  Zealands; 

cash  prize  winners  Panama  Exposi- 
tion.    Our    catalog    FREE.  Caldwell 

Bros..  Los  .Angeles.  Calif.  

BELGIAN,  New   Zealand   and  Flemish 

Giant    rabbits:    some    real  bargaln.a. 

A.  G.  Evers.  East  Ananrn.  Cal.  

EXPOSITION   winners  —  New  Zealand. 

Relginn.  Flemish.  Cecily  Burns, 
Monntnln  Vl<'w.   


EDUCATIONAL 


VAN  DF.R  NAILLFN'9  All  Engineering 
School,  estah.   18«4.     Hist  and  Tele- 
graph ave..  Oakland,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


REAL  ESTATE 


DO  YOU  know  that  you  may  now  ap- 
ply for  any  of  600,000  acres  of  Cali- 
fornia school  land? 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  now  get 
liats  and  State  map  of  600,000  acres  of 
sohool  land  for  $2.50? 

Do  you  know  there  Is  20,000,000  acres 
of  Goyernment  land  in  California,  some 
in  nearly  every  county,  that  is  vacant? 
Some  of  It  was  taken  years  ago,  and 
allowed  to  come  back  to  Government; 
now  supposed  to  belong  to  absent  own- 
ers. 

At  great  expense  of  many  thousand 
dollars  we  have  searched  out  these 
sections  or  parts  of  sections,  marked 
Government  land  on  county  sectional 
maps,  different  color,  with  streams, 
railroads,  wagon  roads,  other  data, 
plainly  enough  for  14-year-old  child  to 
find  some  of  best  tracts.  Maps,  $2.50, 
any  county. 

Do  you  know  that  in  Australia  and 
Mew  Zealand  the  Government  searches 
out  the  land,  helps  people  get  It?  We 
do  a  similar  work  here  for  you.  For 
$5  we  will  send  you  lists,  particulars, 
services,  make  applications  for  you, 
until  1917.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  full  services;  $5  for  lists,  any  3 
counties;  $2.50  each  for  3  county  sec- 
tional maps;  $2.50  for  school  land  State 
map;  total  $15.  While  we  will  send  you 
any  part  of  this  service,  we  know  that 
those  who  send  for  complete  services 
get  best  bargains,  better  satisfied,  get 
the  best  results.  We  recommend  their 
elfin  to  you.  Order  now.  Joseph  Clark, 
Manager)  California  State  Land  Infor- 
mation Bureau,  office    and  residence. 


1511  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


fcOS  GATOS — Los  Gatos,  chicken  and 
fruit  ranch,  7  a.,  adjoining  city  line: 
a.  full-bearing  fruit;  completely 
equipped  with  houses,  yards,  brooder- 
houses,  incubator  cellar,  etc.,  for  1,500 
hens  and  4,000  chicks;  6  rm.  house, 
modern  plumbing,  elect,  light,  fireplace, 
sleeping  decks;  house  for  help,  barn, 
stable;  garden-truck  land;  water  for 
irrigating;  1  block  to  st.  car,  V4  nil.  to 
high  school;  phone  brings  tradespeople; 
best  climate  in  California;  splendid 
view.  Full  particulars  on  request. 
Clifton  Price,  owner,  Los  Gntos.  


FARMKRS  wanted — Victoria,  Australia, 
offers  special  inducements.  Govern- 
ment land;  water,  railways,  free 
schools;  31%  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  sugar  beets, 
fruits,  etc.  Climate  like  California. 
Ample  markets.  Reduced  passages  for 
approved  settlers.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  Government  Rep- 
resentative from  Victoria,  U87  Market 
st,,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Ilox  T. 


S  CENTS  an  acre  cash — Texas  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  State;  you  can 
buy  good  land  at  $2  per  acre;  pay  5c 
per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for  40  years, 
but  3  per  cent  Interest.  Send  6c  post- 
age for  further  information.  Investor 
Fob.  Co.,  Desk  88,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


CALIFORNIA  land — Money-making  lit- 
tle farm.s,  high-class,  low-priced 
properties  in  all  counties.  Call  or  write 
the  oldest  land  office  in  California;  we 
will  save  you  25  to  50  per  cent.  C.  M. 
Wooster  Co.,  303  Phelau  Building,  S.  F. 
Catalogue  free.   


GLDORADO  county. — 137-acre  improved 
ranch,  9  miles  Placerville,  1  mile 
school  and  store;  no  malaria;  horses, 
cows,  chickens,  etc.;  terms.  Address 
M.  R.  McKenny,  Route  2,  riacervllle, 
Cal. 


WILL  sell  my  quarter  section  of  land 
in  Pixley,  Tulare  county.  This  prop- 
erty is  most  desirable  for  alfalfa  and 
dairying.  Address  Owner,  231  27th  ut., 
San  Francisco. 


FOR  sale: — Eleven  (11)  acres,  heavy 
soil;  house,  five  rooms;  barn,  poultry 
houses,  yards;  five  kinds  berries,  ap- 
ples, prunes,  plums  (family  use).  Box 
SS9,  Orchard  and  Farm. 


FOR  Government  land  locations  call  on 
or  write  Smith  &  Ualrd,  Rcddlnij;.  Cal. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES 


FORD  DRIVBRS — Constant  light  from 
Ford  magneto  regardless  of  engine 
speed;  saves  60  per  cent  of  magneto 
current;  send  $5  for  an  Evenlite,  save 
your  lamps,  and  use  no  dimmer.  Re- 
member, same  light  at  6  miles  per  hour 
as  at  60;  put  on  in  5  min.  on  dash- 
board under  hood;  guaranteed  forever; 
money  back  if  you  return  Evenlite — 
but  you  won't;  10,000  sold  in  50  days; 
1.000  in  California.  The  Light  Honae, 
1164  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 


FROGS 


FROGS — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern bullfrogs;  unusual  possibilities 
west  of  mountains.  Tremendous  de- 
mand. W.  A.  Randel,  R.  1,  Seymour, 
Conn. 


FARM  LANDS 


FOR  SjVLE — In  order  to  prevent  posi- 
tive foreclosure  I  will  sacriflce  i.ouO 
acres  of  choice  level  farm  lana  near 
Corcoran  tliat  in  normal  times  would 
bring  no  less  than  $75,000  for  $50,000  if 
an  immediate  sale  is  made.  Must  get  at 
least  $5,000  casli  at  once;  the  balance 
can  be  paid  in  annual  installments  of 
$5,000  or  more.  This  positively  a  rare 
opportunity  to  make  a  big  profit  on  a 
very  small  investment  just  as  soon  as 
times  improve.  Know  no  reason  why 
any  farmer  should  not  make  future 
payments  out  of  grain  that  could  be 
raised  thereon.  Address  E.  F.  Marek, 
general  delivery,  Los  Angeles. 

COME  BACK  to  the  land  on  my  215- 
acre  ranch.  I  made  money  raising 
stock,  grain,  poultry  and  fruit.  Kea- 
son  tor  selling,  rather  advanced  in 
years,  desire  an  easier  life.  Full  par- 
ticulars given  by  owner,  box  447,  Faso 
Kobles,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  Calif. 

FOR  Sale  or  Exchange. — 320  acres  in 
Oakdale  Irrigation  district.  Will  ex- 
change for  good  income  property  in  any 
good  town  in  California.  Price  $100  per 
acre;  mortgage  $7,000;  will  not  assume 
large  mortgage.  R.  S.  Marshall,  U13>4 
I  st,  Modesto,  Cal.  

DAIRY  ranch  of  116  acres  for  sale,  or 
will  sell  stock  and  farming  imple- 
ments and  lease.  Will  consider  a  smaller 
place  in  part  payment.  For  further 
particulars  address  Box  34,  Falo  Cedro, 
Calif.  

FOR  Sale — Fine  Willamette  valley  farm 
of  435  acres;  cut  price  to  close  estate; 
$65  per  acre,  half  cash.    Also  fruit  and 
dairy  farms.     F.  L.  Wood,  Salem,  Ore. 

FARM     catalogue     postpaid.  Chapln 
Farm  Agency,  Boston,  MaHsacliusctts. 

FARMS  WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write,  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate 
desirable  property  Free.  American  In- 
vestment Association,  8  Palace  BIdg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — To    hear    from    owner  of 
fruit  ranch  or  unimproved  land  for 
sale.    11.  L.  Downing.  152  Palace  BIdg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — To    hear    from    owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.    State  cash  price 
and   description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Mlnne- 
apoHs,  Minn.  

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale.     Send  description  and 
cash    price.     R.    G.   List,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  

WANTED — Farms;   have  2,357  buyers; 

describe  your  unsold   property.  101 

Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo.  

WANTED — To    hear    from    owner  of 

good  farm  or  acreage  for  sale.  C. 
C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


NURSERIES 


WALNUT  trees,  Franquette,  San  Jose 
Mayette  and  Vrooman  strain  Fran- 
quette grafted  on  California  black  wal- 
nut roots,  sizes  4  to  10  feet;  prices  rea- 
sonable. We  grow  our  own  trees. 
Scions  selected  from  our  walnut  grove. 
Send  for  folder.  Sunset  Nursery,  525 
W.  San  Carlos  St.,  San  Jose,  California. 

FRUIT  TREES — Bartlett,  1  yr.  old,  3 
to  4  ft.,  6c  each;  2  yr.  Anjou,  4  to  6 
ft.,  6c  each;  apple.  4  to  6  ft.,  7c  each, 
$5  for  100.  Others  in  proportion. 
Every  tree  guaranteed  clean  and  true. 
Write  for  price  list.  Southern  Oregon 
Nursery,  Yoncalla,  Oregon. 

WALNUT  trees — Eureka  and  El  Monte 
varieties  a  specialty;  also  Franquette 
and  Placentia.  Write  for  prices  and 
description  of  stock.  Personal  inspec- 
tion invited.  Eureka  Walnut  Nursery, 
Montebcllo,  Cal.  

CHOICE  LOT  of  one-year  apple  trees; 

first-class  stock,  4  to  6  feet,  $5  per 
100.  Full  line  of  nursery  stock  at 
equally  low  prices.  Wirt  Nursery,  R. 
No.  1,  Portland.  Oregon.  

LONG  LEASE  on   shares.     Old  estab- 
lished nursery,  wholesale  and  retail. 
Good  terms.     Full    particulars,  write 
Tribble  Nurseries,  Lodi,  Cal.  

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

YOU  CAN  save  money  by  subscribing 
for  your  magazines  through  us. 
Write  to-day  for  our  latest  free  cata- 
logue of  special  low  offers.  M.  E.Jack- 
son Magazine  Agency,  045  Hyde  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

WE  REPAIR,  buy,  sell  and  exchange 
musical  instruments;  used  Instru- 
ments, good  as  new,  sold  cheap.  Write 
for  bargain  list.  Bolander's  Fiddle 
Hospital,  .52  Second  street,  S.  F.  

COLLECTION  agencies  —  Rauer's  Law 
and    Collection    Co.;    all  collections 
handled  promptly.     4th  floor,  Marston 
bldg.,  244  Kearny  St.,   San  Francisco. 

References,  Dun's  and  Bradstreet. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

MAKE  YOUR  home  grounds  beautiful. 
Some  reasons  why  we  solicit  your 
rose  orders.  Firstly,  we  claim  to  be 
able  to  give  you  better  value  for  your 
money  than  you  can  obtain  elsewhere. 
Our  roses  are  large  fleid-grown  plants, 
two  years  old,  cut  back  to  three  feet, 
with  heavy  roots  and  bushy  plants, 
that  will  bloom  as  soon  as  spring  ad- 
vances. Considering  the  quality  and 
A  No.  1  grade  of  our  stock  and  the  fact 
that  we  guarantee  them  to  grow  or  we 
will  replace;  we  also  prepay  express 
charges  at  prices  quoted.  Send  for  spe- 
cial price  list  to-day.  Berrydale  Gar- 
dcns.  Lock  Box  085,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

SEED  CORN — Golden  Glow  Yellow 
Dent,  the  earliest  big  type  corn  in 
existence;  acclimated;  a  heavy  yielder 
of  fodder  or  well-matured  grain;  many 
times  prize-winner.  We  were  recently 
awarded  first  prize,  a  $50  silver  cup,  at 
the  First  National  Corn  Show,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Price,  field  selected  ears,  5c  the 
lb.,  or  graded  and  shelled.  6c.  Satis- 
faction or  money  refunded.  J.  H.  Sam- 
uelson  «fe  Sons,  Brownsville.  Ore.  

SCARIFIED  sweet  clover  seed.  Sow 
only  scarified  sweet  clover  seed. 
Process  developed  by  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  tremendously  increases  ger- 
mination. Makes  difference  between 
failure  and  success.  Inoculation  also. 
Free  bulletins,  samples.  Also  fine  stock 
non-irrigated  alfalfa  seed.  Reason- 
able prices.  Ralph  Waldo  Elden,  Cen- 
trnl  Point,  Oregon.   

GIAN-T  MARROW  cabbage  revolution- 
izes "greens"  growing.  Single  acre 
yielded  eighty  tons.  Entire  plant  edi- 
ble. Poultry — all  farm  stock  relish. 
Richer  than  kale;  hardy.  Guaranteed, 
home  grown,  tested  seed  planting  one- 
twelfth  acre,  25c.  Photo-circular, 
"Maggot-Fly"  Remedy  for  stamp.  E. 
E.  Martin,  Bangor,  Washington.  

GOLDEN  SEAL  and  Ginseng  plants 
and  seed  for  sale;  fully  acclimated, 
vigorous  stock;  $6,000  to  $10,000  per 
acre  when  properly  grown.  My  experi- 
ence will  help  beginners  succeed.  Write 
C.  E.  Thorpe,  box  300,  R.  D.  1,  Seattle, 
Wash.  

BURBANK'S  spineless  cactus  —  Direct 
from  the  home  of  the  originator, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  We  are  now  offering 
the  new  improved  varieties  of  forage 
and  fruiting  cactus  for  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  Write  for  our  pamphlets  and 
price  list.    J.  I.  Jewell,  Santa  Rosa. 

SOUDAN  grass  seed,  warranted  free 
from  weed  and  Jonnson  grass  seeds, 
30c  per  pound,  $2.75  for  10  pounds,  $25 
for  100  pounds.  Postage  or  freight 
paid  by  me.  John  Silbersack,  San  Mar- 
tin,  Cal.   

OLIVES  Are  Our  Specialty — Our  stock 
is  home  grown  and  carefully  selected 
from  the  best  strains  of  Missions  and 
Early  Manzanillos.  Every  tree  guaran- 
teed. Get  our  prices.  H.  Detmers  & 
Son,  Exeter,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED — New  crop.  You  want 
the  best.  We  grow  it.  We  sell  it. 
You  buy  It.  Write  or  wire  for  quota- 
tions, samples  and  information.  V,  A. 
Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Company,  Ar- 
bnckle,  Cal.  

SOUDAN  GRASS,  local  grown,  without 
irrigation.  Seed  for  sale  in  small 
quantities  at  30c  per  lb.,  delivered  in 
(jalifornia.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
Z.  M.  Dickey,  DInuba,  Cal.  

FOR  sale: — Concord    walnut  scions. 

Buds  from  producing  trees.  Act 
quickly,  as  supply  is  limited.  Geo.  E. 
Hyde  &  Co.,  Campbell,  Cal.  

EXTRA   rewashed   type   Earliana  to- 
mato seed.  50c  per  oz.,  postpaid.  C. 
W.  Chapln,  Winters.  Cal. 

ALFALFA  pays  best!  Fancy,  dodder- 
free,  double-recleaned,  hardy  alfalra 
seed  from  non-irrigated  fields  with 
good  records  of  productivity;  pur- 
ity 99  per  cent  plus.  Reasonable  prices. 
Also  scarified  white  sweet  clover  seed. 
Ralph  Waldo  Elden,  Central  Point,  Ore. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured 
through  us;  established  fifty  years. 
Send  for  free  booklet  on  "Patents." 
Paclflc  Coast  Patent  Agency,  Inc., 
Stockton,  California. 

PROTECT  YOUR  ideas.  Write  for  free 
patent  books.  Patents  advertised  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Advice  and  search 
free.  Pattlson  Co.,  924  G  street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES~ 

"SMITHS  PAY  the  freight."    To  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living  send  for  our 
Wholesale     to     Consumer  Catalogue. 
Smith's  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  Street,  San 
I  Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
 SALE  

START  THE  new  year  right  and  save 
money  by  ordering  a  supply  of  our 
high-grade  stationery,  printed  to  your 
letterheads,    $2.50  per 
i'o°22'  JP.y^^'oP^S'  business  cards, 

$2.50;  billheads,  $2.50;  500  of  each  for 
$1.  First-class  work;  sure  to  please 
you.  Other  printing  at  low  rates.  Get 
our  prices.  G.  C.  Gallagher,  Mall  Or- 
der Service  Printer,  Cor.  Battery  and 
Sacramento  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
CUT  RATES  on  lumber.     Buy  direct 

from  Puget  Sound  mills: 
Common  boards  and  shiplaps     _  $8  00 
Fir   Dimension   _  $7'5o 

ih^^igTer::::::::::::::::::::""*i?1» 

Highest  references.  All  goods  guaran- 
teed. Send  us  your  specifications  for 
everything  in  the  lumber  line,  p  o 
box  1'203,  Seattle,  Washington.  Desk  a1 
SEND  75c  for  Wheeler's  post  and  pole 
chart,  describing  and  illustrating 
new  process  of  making  your  posts  last 
as  long  under  ground  as  above,  as  well 
as  preventing  fire  loss -at  ground  line 
and  prevent  decay.  Costs  about  4c  per 
post;  3  other  methods  also  described 
Address  James  R.  Wheeler.  Electrical 
Engineer,  Bellevuc,  Idaho.  Box  196. 
EVERYTHING  tor  the  builder— A  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  second-hand  lum- 
ber, doors,  windows  and  frames,  shin- 
gles, corrugated  iron,  etc.  We  need  the 
room  for  incoming  Exposition  stock. 
Special  prices  on  carload  lots.  H.  Mc- 
Kevitt  &  Son,  Wreckers,  1840  Mission 

St.,  near  14th,  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — Retail  creamery,  well  lo- 
cated in  the  best  town  of  San  Joaquin 
valley,  doing  a  fine  cash  business. 
Plenty  cream  available  at  the  right 
price.  Owner  engaged  in  another  en- 
terprise reason  for  selling.  Terms 
Address  box  500,  care  Orchard  and 
Farm.  

KEYSTONE  drill  and  equipment;  bet- 
"^fo"  .,"^'^;„<=°^'  *27,  will  take 
$12.50.  12  h.  p.  Waterloo  Boy  gas  en- 
gine, cost  $318,  will  take  $150.  3  h.  >. 
1' airbank-Morse  engine,  take  $25.  Will 
take  contracts  drilling  wells.  T,  O. 
Reams,  Sulsun. 

SECOND-HAND  and  new  water  pipe— 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought 
iron  screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  107  Eleventh  St.,  San 
h  ranclsco, 

APPLES — BUY   direct    from  producer; 

packed  4  and  4%  tier;  equal  assort- 
ment in  bulk,  graded  to  fancy.  New- 
towns,    95c.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Edwd.  A.  Hall.  Watsonvllle,  Cal.  

OKLAHOMA    starter  —  Best,  cheapest 

and  handiest  yeast.  Thousands  using 
it.  10c  at  grocers  or  mailed.  Starter 
Yeast  Mfg.  Co.,  tjuincy.  III.  

ACETYLINE  Gas  Generator— "Colt" ;  60 
lights.    Cost  now  $65.    Perfect  condi- 
tion; $15.    Christopher  Staehle,  120  Le- 
land  ave.,  San  Francisco. 

USED  BOOKS — Extraordinary  bargains. 

Catalogue.  Higcnes,  F2441  Post,  San 
Francisco.  

FOR  CEDAR  posts  and  hop  poles  write 
G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY  ~ 

CIVIL  SERVICE  examinations  open 
the  way  to  good  Government  posi- 
tions. I  can  coach  you  by  mail  at  small 
cost.  Full  particulars  free  to  any  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  eighteen  or  over.  Write 
to-day  for  Booklet  CE-939.  Earl  Hop- 
klns,  Washington,  D.  C.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  —  Fine 
young  pigs  of  both  sexes;  also  my 
herd  boar — a  fine  animal.    J,  H.  Bene- 
dict,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

SUDAN  SEED — Pure,  recleaned,  clear  of 
Johnson  grass,  15c  per  pound;  in  lots 
of  100  pounds  or  more,  10c  per  pound; 
money  to  accompany  orders.  Book  of 
instructions  furnished  with  each  order. 
F.  M.  Grundy,  Lubbock,  Texas.  

BUFF  LEGHORNS  a  specialty;  eggs 
and  chicks  from  trapnested  prize- 
winning  stock;  eggs  $1.50  per  15;  other 
prices  on  application;  mating  list  free; 
no  stock  for  sale.  Amos  Bowler,  Peta- 
Inma,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  hatching  eggs,  fine 
standard  bred  stock,  winter  layers; 
also  few  choice  trios;  also  Loganljerry 
plants.     H.  Porter,  Scbaatopol. 

ADVERTISING 

IN  THIS  department  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  pays  in  results  because  the  ads 
are  watched  by  buyers  all  over  Cali- 
fornia. If  you  have  real  bargains  to 
offer,  the  3  cents  a  word  rate  will  find 
you  many  customers. 

For  Continued  Articles 
See  Page  34, 
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An  Old  Burro's  Story 

Neglect  and  Hardship  Ends  a  Life  of  Service. 
By  E.  D.  Constable 


NEAR  the  foothills  of  the  Colo- 
rado mountains,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Manitou,  lived 
my  father  and  mother.  They  were 
owned  by  a  wealthy  livery  man  in  the 
days  when  scenic  railways  were  few, 
and  many  people  who  came  to  Colo- 
rado, sight  seeing,  would  hire  Mr. 
Blank's  animals  to  ascend  Pike's 
Peak.  My  mother,  particularly,  was 
very  sure-footed  and  people  would 
pay  an  extra  dollar  for  the  sake  of 
being  safely  carried  on  her  back,  for 
the  trail  was  very  steep  and  dangerous. 

In  this  delightful  and  picturesque 
"Land  of  the  Sun"  I  lirst  opened  my 
eyes  to  this  beautiful  world  of  ours. 
When  1  was  old  enough  to  know  my 
father,  I  found 'him  to  be  possessed 
of  sterling  good  qualities,  such  as  arc 
valuable  in  an  animal  of  his  kind,  but 
1  shall  never  forget  the  tender  care 
with  which  my  mother  sheltered  me 
in  my  early  childhood,  and  how  she 
taught  me  the  many  useful  things 
that  afterward  made  me  considered 
as  next  to  herself  for  a  mountain 
trip,  and  linally  as  her  superior,  for 
she  was  growing  old. 

"Jack,"  she  would  say  to  mc,  "never 
bear  your  weight  on  your  foot  till 
you  are  sure  of  your  ground  under  it." 

I  have  found  this  to  be  a  pretty 
good  rule  to  go  by  even  since  1  have 
quit  climbing  mountains.  I  sometimes 
think  the  human  race  might  protit  by 
such  advice  even  though  given  by  a 
dumb  beast. 

My  poor  old  mother's  life  had  a 
very  tragic  ending,  for  she  met  with 
a  terrible  accident-  A  party  of  people 
were  going  on  a  mountain  trip,  and 
there  were  so  many  in  the  party  that 
my  master  was  forced  to  hire  my 
mother,  although  he  was  very  kind 
and  considerate  of  her.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  morning  they  started.  My 
mother  looked  proud  of  the  weight 
she  bore  upon  her  back,  for  it  was  a 
beautiful  young  girl.  She  was  evi- 
dently not  much  of  a  rider  and  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  so  1  suppose 
that  was  the  reason  she  was  put  upon 
my  mother's  back,  as  she  was  always 
considered  the  safest  of  all  the 
burros. 

The  party  returned  about  midnight 
that  night.  It  was  a  bright,  moon- 
light night  and  the  corral  was  almost 
as  light  as  day,  and  when  the  burros 
were  turned  in  I  went  to  look  for  my 
mother,  and  old  Jim,  a  gray  burro 
belonging  to  my  master,  told  me  that 
there  had  been  a  terrible  accident. 
My  mother,  with  the  beautiful  young 
girl  upon  her  back,  had  fallen  over  a 
precipice  and  both  had  been  instantly 
killed.  I  was  stunned  by  the  news 
and  I  believe  I  grieved  in  my  own  wa^ 
as  much  as  those  people  did  for  the 
death  of  the  beautiful  young  girl.  I 
loved  my  mother  and  after  her 
death  I  think  I  became  a  little  more 
sedate.  At  any  rate,  my  master  be- 
gan to  notice  me  a  little. 

I  never  made  many  trips  over  the 
mountain  trail,  for  people  became 
used  to  going  up  the  mountain  on  the 
new  cogwheel  road  and  we  burros  be- 
came old  fashioned- 

About  this  time  a  boy  from  Central 
City  came  to  Manitou  on  a  visit  and 
he  and  I  became  such  good  friends 
that  he  persuaded  my  master  to  sell 
me  to  him.  Central  City  is  a  gold 
mining  camp  situated  about  8,500 
feet  above  sea  level  and  up  a  most 
picturesque  canyon.  Of  course,  I 
knew  it  meant  more  of  the  mountain 
climbing  than  even  I  had  been  used 
to,  but  On  the  whole  I  was  pleased, 
for  I  had  learned  to  love  the  little 
fellow  very  dearly  and  would  rather 
have  him  for  my  master  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.    I  don't  know  what 


he  paid  my  old  master  for  me,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  was  much,  for  burros 
are  so  common  that  they  do  not 
command  a  very  high  price,  and  al- 
though I  knew  that  my  pedigree  wa.s 
good,  no  one  seemed  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  that. 

Thus  I  became  the  property  of  lit- 
tle Master  Carl,  and  he  took  mc  to 
Central  City  to  live.  For  a  long  time 
Carl  and  I  were  the  most  devoted 
friends.  He  liked  to  have  me  with 
him  and  I  was  always  ready  to  go, 
so  he  scarcely  ever  walked  anywhere. 
I  never  did  any  hard  work  in  those 
days,  and  I  had  plenty  to  eat.  Master 
Carl  never  denied  me  anything,  and 
my  appetite  was  always  good.  He 
even  gave  me  sugar  when  he  wanted 
me  to  exert  myself-  I  had  plenty  of 
mountain  climlsing  to  do,  and  even 
became  quite  skillful  in  going  up  and 
down  stairs.  My  little  master  often 
took  me  to  the  station  when  the  train 
came  in  and  offered  to  let  people  ride. 
Sometimes  he  made  several  dollars  in 
this  way.  He  never  vexed  me  nor 
tormented  me  as  I  saw  so  many  boys 
doing. 

There  w-ere  a  great  many  burros  in 
Central  City,  but  they  were  not  well 
bred.  I  did  not  have  much  to  do 
with  any  of  them  except  old  Dick. 

Old  Dick  was  always  kind  and  gen- 
tle in  his  ways  and  all  the  younger 
burros  loved  him.  Of  course,  I  got 
lonely  for  someone  who  understood 
my  language,  so  I  used  to  talk  to  old 
Dick.  He  told  me  a  great  many 
wonderful  stories,  and  among  the 
rest  he  told  me  I  was  very  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  kind  little  master, 
for  few  of  the  animals  were  so  well 
treated.  He  told  me  that  when  he 
was  younger  he  had  suffered  many 
hardships  and  much  cruel  treatment. 

I  afterwards  learned  from  sad  ex- 
perience that  all  this  was  true,  al- 
though at  that  time  1  had  always  been 
kindly  cared  for-  Dick  did  not  seem 
to  be  owned  by  anybody  in  particular, 
and  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  he 
spent  his  nights  wherever  he  could 
make  himself  comfortable,  and  often 
had  very  little  to  eat. 

I  will  tell  you  one  of  the  stories 
old  Dick  told  me  as  we  were  becom- 
ing better  acquainted.  He  said  that 
he  used  to  haul  water  to  the  San  Jose 
mine,  and  a  boy  they  called  Ted  used 
to  drive  him.  One  day  Ted  filled  his 
water  barrel  and  was  all  ready  to  start 
to  the  mine  when  he  was  coaxed  into 
a  game  of  marbles  by  some  other 
boys  and  the  water  was  soon  for- 
gotten. Old  Dick  said  he  was  feel- 
ing pretty  fine  that  morning  and  in 
just  the  humor  to  enjoy  a  joke,  so  he 
took  the  water  to  the  mine  alone.  Of 
course,  Ted  was  very  uneasy  when  he 
found  old  Dick  and  the  water  barrel 
missing,  so  he  set  out  on  foot  for  the 
mine.  When  he  was  almost  there, 
hot,  tired  and  dusty  from  his  tramp, 
old  Dick  looked  over  his  shoulder 
and  brayed, 

"He-haw." 

A  burro  can  fully  appreciate  a  good 
joke. 

He  also  told  me  how  he  followed  a 
lady  like  a  dog  when  she  was  out 
making  calls  because  she  had  fed  him 
at  her  back  door. 

My  little  master  had  a  cunning  lit- 
tle cart  made  to  which  he  used  to 
harness  me.  I  don't  think  I  ever  was 
so  proud  as  the  first  time  I  walked 
down  the  road  with  that  cart  con- 
taining Master  Carl  and  his  little  sis- 
ter- People  stopped  to  look  at  us 
and,  although  I  could  never  lay  claim 
to  real  beauty,  I  believe  I  made  a 
pretty  good  appearance  that  day,  for 
my  little  master  kept  my  coat  looking 
rather  sleek.    Some  of  the  burros  in 


Do  It  Electrically 


ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 


We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  vvc 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  expert 
advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of  North-Central 

California. 
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No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more  revenue 
than  any  elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country 
home  life  the  year  round. 

The  Pajaro,  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys, 
and  400  miles  of  Coast  country,  traversed 
by  Southern  Pacific  lines,  offer  fertile  lands 
to  thousands. 

Markets    for    every    product    of  Farm, 
Orchard  and  Dairy. 

Opportunities  for  Homeseekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 

For  Particulars,  Address  Clias.  S.  Fee, 
Passengrer  Traffic  Mgr,,  Flood  BIdg,,  San  Francisco 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


THERE  ARE  BARGAINS  WORTH  WHILE  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.     YOU    SHOULD    READ   THEM    FOR  PROFIT. 
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the  town  were  so  shabby  and  the  hair 
had  so  grown  over  their  eyes  that 
they  could  hardly  see.  The  other 
boys  of  the  town  were  quite  envious 
of  Carl,  but  instead  of  trying  to  do 
as  he  did,  they  used  to  give  nic  a  sly 
poke  in  the  ribs  or  pull  my  tail. 

I  kicked  a  boy  pretty  hard  one  day 
for  pulling  my  tail  when  my  master's 
back  was  turned  and  got  a  whipping 
for  it  afterward.  I  would  have  ex- 
plained to  my  little  master  if  I  could 
have  spoken  the  language  of  men,  but 
as  I  could  not  I  had  to  be  punished 
for  taking  my  own  part  against  a 
vicious  boy. 

That  happens  a  great  many  times 
I  have  found  as  I  grow  older.  Inno- 
cent people  receive  the  punishment 
and  the  guilty  ones  escape.  But  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  feelings  of  the  guilty 
one;  I  believe  I  would  rather  take 
the  whipping. 

I  once  brayed  just  as  loud  and  long 
as  I  could  right  in  a  crowd  just  to 
relieve  my  feelings,  I  was  so  tired 
and  wanted  to  go  home.  My  young 
master,  not  thinking  I  would  be 
-ruilt}'  of  such  a  thing,  struck  an  old 
animal  that  happened  to  be  standing 
near,  and  I  felt  pretty  mean,  for  I 
knew  I  looked  innocent.  It's  a  look 
we  burros  have  naturally. 

But  I  shall  have  to  come  sooner 
or  later  to  a  more  mournful  part  of 
my  history.  Little  Carl's  father  left 
Central  City,  and  went  away  out  to 
California.  Of  course,  I  was  not  to 
be  taken,  for  I  was  getting  old  and 
was  really  only  a  burden,  so  the  old 
gentleman  said;  my  young  master 
would  not  have  thought  me  so,  I  am 
sure,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  was  left  be- 
hind. 

Carl  oflFered  me  for  sale  and  parted 
with  me  when  a  big,  burly  looking 
fellow  paid  him  and  promised  to  treat 
me  well.  I  have  sadly  missed  the 
dear  boy,  for  my  new  master  soon 
began  to  neglect  me.  I  have  no 
warm  bed  of  straw  now,  and  my  poor 
old  bones  often  ache  from  tramping 
over  these  hills  hoping  to  find  some- 
thing good  to  eat.  I  have  been 
stoned  away  from  people's  back  doors 
when  my  intentions  were  most  inno- 
cent. To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  be- 
come a  tramp. 

In  the  summer  when  the  boys  want 
to  ride  over  the  hills  they  use  us  and 


treat  us  with  a  little  attention,  but 
when  winter  comes  and  we  need  the 
attention  most,  we  are  turned  loose 
to  forage  for  ourselves,  and  some- 
times we  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger, 
or  even  die  from  neglect. 

I  have  joined  old  Dick  in  his  tramp- 
ing and  another  burro  called  Tom;  so 
we  are  often  called  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  by  people  who  see  us  in  our 
wanderings-  Sometimes  a  kind- 
hearted  person  will  feed  us,  but  gen- 
erally we  live  on  what  we  can  pick 
up  and  our  coats  are  most  dreadfully 
shabby.  We  cannot  forbear  crying 
out  sometimes,  and  then  men  laugh  at 
our  voices  because  they  are  not 
musical  and  call  us  in  derision, 

"Rocky  Mountain  Nightingales." 

If  they  knew  all  that  we  are  think- 
ing and  expressing  in  that  cry  they 
would  treat  us  with  more  considera- 
tion. 

If  you  will  have  patience  to  listen 
I  will  tell  you  in  my  own  way  a  few 
things  we  try  to  express. 


The  Burro's  Complaint 

npHE  night  was  bleak  and  stormy, 
A       And  the  moonlight  sickly  pale, 
When  out  upon  the  midnight  air 

Was  heard  a  dismal  wail. 
The  frightened  traveler  looked  askance 

And  as  his  face  grew  pale 
The  natives  all  assured  him 

'Twas  the  Mountain  Nightingale. 
He-Haw! 

IVE  me  food,  the  beast  was  say- 
^  ing— 

I  am  hungry  and  I'm  cold. 
I  have  traveled  o'er  the  mountains 

Till  I'm  lame,  and  stiff,  and  old. 
I  would  like  a  place  to  rest  me, 

But  am  quite  without  the  fold — 
So  I,  perforce,  must  voice  my  woe 

Until  I'm  better  told. 

He-Haw! 

IF    you'll    give    me     warmth  and 
shelter 

I  am  sure  you'll  not  regret 
Having  done  a  deed  of  kindness. 

For  we  burros  don't  forget — 
We  would  die  in  doing  service 

To  you  and  yours,  and  yet 
For  lack  of  hearts  as  big  as  ours 

You're  always  in  our  debt. 
He-Haw! 


Sandwiches  for  School 

WELL-PREPARED  sandwiches 
should  form  an  important  part 
of  every  school  lunch.  They  are  eas- 
ily made  and  should  be  very  whole- 
some and  palatable.  Variety  is  the 
spice  of  life  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
there  should  be  at  least  two  kinds  of 
sandwiches  in  each  lunch.  The  num- 
ber and  kind  may  be  varied  from  day 
to  day. 

Cut  the  bread  for  sandwiches  into 
thin  slices  of  uniform  thickness  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  spread  the  butter 
evenly  over  both  slices  of  bread  in 
order  to  keep  it  moist  and  prevent 
any  fruit  filling  that  may  be  used 
from  making  the  sandwiches  soggy 
or  indigestible.  Sandwiches  made 
several  hours  before  they  are  to  be 
eaten  should  be  wrapped  in  a  moist 
cloth  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  or 
wrapped  in  wax  paper,  to  prevent 
them  from  drying  or  absorbing 
odors. 

In  the  following  directions  for 
making  sandwiches  little  is  said  about 
meat  sandwiches,  because  most  peo- 
ple are  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
ham  sandwich,  and  in  many  cases 
such  meat  substitutes  as  peanut  but- 
ter, eggs,  or  cheese  should  be  used 
instead  of  the  more  expcnsixe  meats. 

Sandwich  Materials. 

Bread  and  butter — Cut  the  bread  in 
thin  slices.  Spread  the  butter  evenly 
on  both  slices  and  press  together. 

Lettuce — Make  a  bread  and  butter 
sandwich  and  place  a  leaf  of  crisp 
lettuce,  washed  and  thoroughly  dried, 
between  the  two  slices.    Put  a  tea- 


spoonful  of  mayonnaise  dressing  on 
the  lettuce  leaf. 

Nuts — Make  a  lettuce  sandwich, 
spread  one  side  with  nuts,  chopped 
fine,  and  mixed  with  good  dressing. 

Chicken — Chop  cold,  boiled  chicken 
and  moisten  with  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. Spread  between  bread.  Add  a 
lettuce  leaf. 

Eggs — Chop  the  white  of  hard 
boiled  eggs  very  fine.  Mix  the  yolks 
with  mayonnaise  dressing  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Add  the  whites 
and  spread  between  bread.  Lettuce 
may  be  used  also. 

Dates — Make  a  filling  of  one-half 
cup  of  stoned  dates,  one-half  cup  of 
sweet  cream;  spread  between  slices 
of  buttered  bread. 

Pimento  and  cheese — Make  a  fill- 
ing of  one-half  cup  of  cream  cheese 
and  one-fourth  cup  of  chopped  pi- 
mento, two  tablespoons  salad  dress- 
ing, salt  and  pepper.  Spread  on  but- 
ter evenly.  Cottage  cheese  may  be 
used  or  the  pimento  may  be  left  out. 

Peanut  butter — Peanuts  ground  and 
mixed  with  a  salad  dressing  make 
an  excellent  filling.  The  commercial 
peanut  butter  may  also  be  used. 
Spread  evenly  between  buttered 
bread.  A  crisp  lettuce  leaf  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this  sandwich. — 
University  of  Missouri. 


Always  use  brass  hooks  and  eyes 
on  garments  intended  to  be  washed. 
This  saves  ugly  spots  of  iron-rust. 


There  is  always  time  enough  if  we 
begin  in  time. 

Lots  of  us  are  too  slow  in  picking 
up  fast  friends. 


fCRAN^ 


The  Grand  Prize,  ^'^=^^%;^Yy  i  ^ 
the  highest  award,  f 
bestowed  upon  Ghirardelli's  ^ 
Ground  Chocolate  by  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition, 
San  Francisco  1915,  is  an 
additional  testimonial  to  its  un- 
questioned supremacy.  The  expert 
judges  in  this  international  competi- 
tion found  in 

OLiiBrJeDis 

(^undQiocolale 


the  very  qualities  that  have  made  it  a  house- 
hold favorite  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  it 
was  originated  by  D.  Ghirardelli  in  the 
early  seventies.  Not  to  know — and  what 
is  more,  not  to  use — Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate,  is  to  be  unmindful  of  health, 
economy  and  the  appeal  of  a  wholesome 
appetite. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

Sioce  1852  San  Francisc* 
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HONORBtLT 
SCHOOL  SHOES 

T^UT  your  boys  and  girls  into  Honorbilt  School  Shoes  and 
^  watch  how  they  wear — twice  as  long  as  other  school  shoes, 
sold  at  the  same  price.  Double  leather  toes,  strong,  pliable  uppers, 
solid  oak  tanned  soles,  seams  sewed  with  extra  rows  of  stitching.  Good- 
looking,  stylish,  built  to  fit  growing  feet.     THEY  WEAR  LIKE  IRON. 

WARNING — Always  look  for  the  Mayer  name  and 
the  trade  mark  on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
•upply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women,  children; 
Dry-Sox  wet  weather  shoes;  Honorbilt  Cushion  Shoes;Martha  Washing- 
ton Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Company,    Milwaukee  MONORdflJ 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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The  Dairy  Output 

(Continued  from  Vage  20) 

small  margin.  July  was  the  montth 
of  greatest  receipts,  with  3,598,800 
pounds  of  butter  coming  in,  and  Feb- 
ruary, the  smallest  month,  with  1,- 
553,800  pounds.  Receipts  of  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs,  include  interstate 
and  foreign  importations,  though 
prices  are  for  California  products 
only. 

The  Egg  Market. 

Egg  receipts  for  the  year  on  the 
Produce  Exchange  showed  little  gain 
over  preceding  years,  there  being  18,- 
887,317  dozen  eggs  received  in  1915, 
against  18,584,990  dozen  in  1914,  17,- 
191,270  in  1913,  19,166,698  dozen  in 
1912,  and  lesser  amounts  in  the  years 
previously. 

The  quotations  for  extras  ran  as 
month  averages  from  20.87  cents  in 
February  to  52.85  cents  in  November, 
with  an  early  average  of  31.21  cents, 
and  extreme  lowest  quotation  20 
cents  and  highest  quotation  57  cents. 
The  year's  average  was  26.79  cents 
for  selected  pullets  eggs,  the  varia- 
tion otherwise  running  parallel  to 
extra  prices. 

Cheese  receipts  amounted  to  11,- 
117,900  pounds,  which  is  a  fair  in- 
crease over  9,889,300  pounds  for  1914, 
and  9,235,200  pounds  in  1913,  though 
still  below  the  11,945,400  pounds  of 
1912,  which  was  rather  a  high  year 
in  both  dairy  and  poultry  products. 


Elbert  H.  Gary  says  peace  will 
overturn  business.  The  munition 
business,  perhaps — which  would  be 
regretted,  of  course,  by  all  patriotic 
citizens. 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY  I 

It'a  easy — you  can  do  it  with  our  plana 
and  your  hammer.  No  experience  or 
expenslTe  carpenters  necessary. 
Wo  furnish  all  material — machine  sawed 
to  insure  a  perfect  fit,  and  numbered 
to  correspond  with  the  plans. 
Follow  the  plans — you  can't  go  wrong. 
The  result  a  permanent,  substantial 
and  attractive  home.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Your  own  ideas  carried 
out.     Send  to-day  for  your  catalog. 

READY  BUILT  HOUSE  CO. 


ORCHARD 

Some  Butter'  History 

(Continued  from  I'ase  Tnenty-four.) 

them  to  exist.  It  is  up  to  the  cream- 
ery men  of  California  to  forget  their 
past  acts  and  work  for  the  future. 
The  day  has  come  when  producer, 
manufacturer  and  consumer  must  all 
be  considered  and  they  must  work 
hand  in  hand  to  put  the  dairy  in- 
dustry on  a  good,  flourishing  basis. 

The  dairymen  owe  it  to  the  con- 
sumer to  furnish  the  creamery  with 
good  clean  cream  from  healthy  cows. 
To  save  the  d'airy  industry  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  produce  more  and 
better  butter.  The  world  is  large 
and  if  you  have  the  best  you  can  al- 
ways get  the  price-  The  day  is  past 
when  you  could  sell  second-rate  stuff 
at  a  first-class  price.  Now  is  the 
time  to  forget  competition  and  petty 
jealousies.  Get  together  and  stay  to- 
gether and  we  will  make  Pacific 
Coast  butter  the  leading  butter  of 
the  world. 


Breeding  Laying  Hens 

(Continued  from  Page  28). 

a  year's  laying,  plus  a  winter  with  a 
trap  nest,  she  is  kept  as  long  as  she 
will  lay  well  and  be  profitable  as  a 
breeder.  Thus  a  few  hens  are  kept 
that  are  five  years  old. 

Not  all  hens  are  used  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  for  much  of  the  year  no 
eggs  are  used  for  hatching,  so  market 
eggs  are  an  important  item.  These 
are  carefully  graded  out  and  shipped 
to  an  Oakland  dealer. 

The  best  market  eggs  have  to  weigh 
23  ounces  to  the  dozen,  so  in  packing 
a  little  balance  is  used,  like  a  see  saw, 
with  ring  to  hold  the  egg  at  one  side 
and  a  counter  weight  at  the  other.  If 
the  egg  will  raise  the  weight,  it  goes 
as  an  extra,  if  not,  it  goes  as  a  se- 
lected pullet.  In  this  way  all  eggs 
come  up  to  standard  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Henry  gets  full  quotation,  and  no 
commission  taken  out- 

This  would  be  done  if  it  were  sim- 
ply a  ranch  for  producing  market 
eggs.  Trap  nesting  would  only  be 
done,  of  course,  by  a  breeder,  but  as 
a  method  of  getting  a  strain  of  fine 
producing  fowls  it  is  a  winner,  sur- 
passed in  interest  only  by  the  plan  of 
developing  a  whole  large  flock  from 
three  fowls  alone.  This  latter  is  a 
modern  development  in  poultry  breed- 
ing, used  by  many  noted  breeders, 
and  a  system  as  supposedly  impos- 
sible as  flying  machines  were  thought 
to  be  two  generations  ago. 


A  new  Farmers'  Bulletin.  No.  698, 
has  been  issued  on  Trenching  Ma- 
chinery for  the  Construction  of 
Trenches  for  Tile  Drains.  Drainage 
is  a  matter  of  ever  increasing  impor- 
tance and  when  much  is  to  be  done 
machines  should  in  most  cases  be 
used. 


Livestock  health  is  going  to  de- 
mand more  attention  in  the  future 
than  it  ever  has  done  in  the  past. 
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Profitable  Hens 

(Continued  from  Page  Tnent}'-nine. 

pushed  ahead  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  average  laying  hen  tuat  is 
treated  fairly  and  given  a  fair  chance 
by  its  owner  will  return  a  fair  profit. 
That  profit  can  be  increased  by 
breeding  only  from  the  best  layers 
and  males  out  of  the  best  layers 
generation  after  generation,  but  we 
do  not  want  to  be  misled  by  all  we 
hear  about  the  200-egg  hen-  In  this 
connection  we  should  be  from  Mis- 
souri and  demand  to  be  shown.  There 
may  be  a  200-egg  strain  embracing 
over  500  individuals,  but  I  have  never 
seen  one.  Exceptional  layers  from 
mediocre  flocks  are  usually  non- 
breeders.  At  present  180  eggs  is  a 
sufficiently  high  ideal  to  build  to. 
We  are  advancing,  but  we  must  make 
haste  slowly  if  our  progress  is  to  be 
be  permanent. 


"Brain  Twisters" 

MORE  problems  have  come  in  to 
twist  readers'  brains  than  we 
can  use  for  a  month  or  so,  but  the 
more  the  merrier,  and  thanks  to  all 
problems  which  can  be  settled  by 
common  sense  and  common  arith- 
metic are  desirable,  like  the  brick 
which  weighed  three  pounds  and  half 
its  weight.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
30  pounds,  but  a  persons  should  be 
ashamed  to  have  to  use  algebra  for 
it,  for  if  one-half  is  three  pounds,  the 
other  half  must  be  three  pounds  also 
Some  people  like  hard  mathematical 
problems,  too,  and  we  have  some 
now  and  will  have  more  later,  as  well 
as  some  simple  problems. 

Harry  Nelson  solves  the  egg 
problem  by  saying  that  one  hen  will 
lay  an  egg  in  a  day  and  a  half,  or 
2-3  egg  per  day;  or  four  eggs  in  six 
days,  and  seven  hens  will  lay  28  eggs 
in  six  days,  which  is  perfectly  clear. 

The  answer  for  garden  problem  is 
that  the  plat  is  12  feet  wide  and 
border  2^  feet  wide.  The  author  has 
X  equal  width  of  plot,  and  y  width  of 
border;  area  in  first  case  14  x  and  in 
other  14  (x — 3);  making  one  equa- 
tion for  first  case  and  one  for  the 
second,  juggling  the  figures  around 
in  a  way  space  will  not  permit  show- 
ing, to  give  answers  above. 

Buying  Books. 
A  high  school   boy   sends   to  the 
boys  who  could  not  do  the  garden- 
ing problem  this  one: 

A  country  storekeeper  sent  out  his 
office  bou  to  buj/  some  books  for  his 
store.  lie  f/ave  him  $100  and  told  him 
to  buy  100  books  at  the  following 
prices:  $2,  $1.50.  75  cents.  50  cents.  25 
cents  and  12%  cents.  How  many  books 
of  each  could  he  purchase? 

If  this  question  is  to  be  answered 
in  next  issue  would  request  that  this 
boy,  or  somebody  else,  answer  it. 
Whoever  answers  first  will  get  his 
name  in  the  paper. 

More  Plowing. 
J.  W.  Cook  wants  some  more  plow- 
ing.   He  says: 

A  farmer  has  ten  acres  of  land  in 
one  square  piece.  He  plows  around  the 
outside  of  the  field  toward  the  center 
until  he  finds  he  has  one  acre  left. 
How  far  is  the  side  of  the  acre  from 
the  side  of  the  fleldt 

That  is  straight  mathematics,  as  is 
this  problem  of  former  school  days, 
from  C.  D.  Rose: 

//  a  baker  should  make  a  loaf  of 
bread  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere  20 
inches  in  diameter,  hoio  thick  would 
he  have  to  bake  the  crust  to  contain 
half  the  contents?  The  loaf  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  its  original  shape  while 
baking. 

The  Climbing  Frog. 

A  frog  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  tcell  14 
feet  deep  and  starts  to  climb  out.  Dur- 
ing the  day  he  climbs  up  three  feet,  but 
during  the  night,  while  resting,  slips 
back  two  feet.  Keeping  up  this  sys- 
tem, when  does  he  get  out? 


The  first  step  in  efficient  govern- 
ment is  the  efficient  citizen. 


Wheeled 

Walking  Gang 
Plows 

In  adaptability  to  rigid  plowing  condi- 
tions, where  efficiency  and  ease  of  opera- 
tion are  combined  with  great  strength  and 
durability,  the  PtO  line  is  the  leader. 

Made  in  two  and  three  furrow  with  stan- 
dard bottoms,  the  same  perfect  bot- 
toms that  go  on  all  Pi&O  Riding  and  En- 
gine Gang  Plows. 


The  P.  &  O.  Noi.  3.  4  and  S  Wheeled  Walk!n( 
Plow!  are  especially  adapted  to  ute  in  the  West 
and  Northwest.  Some  of  the  features  common  to 
these  splendid  plows  arc:  Nearly  all  steel  con- 
struction; improved  hitch  shifting  device;  conven- 
iently located  levers  for  depth  and  leveling;  wide 
hitch  adjustment;  third  plow  attachment  for  three 
furrow;  rear  wheel  attachment  with  seat,  or  seat 
attachment  only. 

Nos.  3  and  5  have  patented  adinatable  beam  braces 

permitting  the  use  of  either  of  two  sizes  of  bottoms 
on  the  same  plow.  Nos,  3  and  4  have  the  wheels 
located  to  permit  easy  turning  at  ends  of  the  field. 
These  plows  make  good  on  hillside  or  level,  and  the 
No.  5,  owing  to  its  peculiar  wheel  arrangement, 
will  stick  on  any  hill  that  it  is  possible  to  plow. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  Nearest  P  &  O  House 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co. 
Canton,  Illinois 

Western  Agencies:  Parlin  &  Orendorff 
Plow  Co.,  Portland  and  Spoksne;  Baker 
&  Hamilton,  San  Francisco;  Dixon  & 
Griswold,  Los  Angeles. 


When  you  buy  from  us  you  get 
the  best.  Our  trees  are  true  to 
name  and  they  produce  profitable 
crops.  Our  stock  Is  complete.  Sub- 
mit us  your  lists.  Our  new  catalosr 
is  free.     Ask  for  It. 

HOME  ORCHARD 
COLLECTIONS 

See  our  catalOR  for  these  fine  a«- 
sortments.  Will  give  you  suKgea- 
tlons  If  desired. 

ROSE  COLLECTIONS 

Three  fine  assortments  of  the  best 
budded  roses  on  the  market  Our 
stock  cannot  be  excelled. 


V  / 


Tagus  Ranch  Special 

We  offer  75  Head  Pure- 
Bred  Duroc  Jersey  Gilts 

both  bred  and  opxen,  for  sale  at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
The  gilts  are  second  to  none  and  we  are  offering  them  to  get 
acquainted. 


Write,  Wire  or  Call  on  Us. 

TAGUS  RANCH 

TAGUS  SWITCH  TULARE  COUNTY 
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Attractive  Kimonos,  House  Dresses 

Patterns  from  Best  Designers  Available  to  Our  Readers. 


TIE  patterns  this  month  are 
largely  of  simple  designs  for 
both  women  and  children. 
Among  them  will  be  found  for  chil- 
dren, a  sleeping  garment  for  ages  of 
from  two  to  ten  years;  a  girl's 
drawers,  petticoat  and  underwaist; 
and  a  neat  and  simple  dress  for 
girls  of  from  six  to  twelve  years. 
There  is  also  a  more  elaborate  dress 
for  older  girls. 

Details  about  these  as  well  as  the 
ladies'  patterns  can  be  gotten  be- 
low. The  price  is  ten  cents  for  each 
of  the  patterns  listed.  It  is  re- 
quested that  orders  be  given  on  the 
coupon.  The  reception  that  has  been 
given  these  has  pleased  us  very  much 
and  all  readers  are  invited  to  take 
advantage  of  the  department. 

1584.  Child's  Sleeping  Garment- 
Cut  in  5  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
It  requires  H  yard  for  the  hood  and 
yards  for  the  robe  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial, for  an  8-year  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

1569.  Ladies'  Shirt  Waist.  Cut  in  6 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  354  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size. 


Price,  10  cents. 

1295.  Girls'  Drawers,  Petticoat  and 
Under  Waist-  Cut  in  6  sizes:  2,  4,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years.  The  drawers  re- 
quire lyi  yards  of  36-inch  material, 
the  petticoat  requires  3  yards,  and  the 
underwaist  1%  yards  for  a  10-year 
size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1452.  Girl's  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires  3 
yards  of  40-inch  material  for  a  6-year 
size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1683.  Ladies'  Kimono.  Cut  in  6 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure-  It  requires  6  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 

1380.  Ladies'  Apron.  Cut  in  3 
sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.  It 
requires  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1568.  Ladies'  Costume.  Cut  in  6 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  will  require 
yards  of  44-inch  material-  The  skirt 
measures  about  3%  yards  at  its  lower 
edge.    Price,  10  cents. 

1576.  Junior  Dress.  Cut  in  3  sizes: 
12,  14  and  16  years.    It  requires  ^'A 


yards  for  the  guimpe,  and  3%  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  skirt  and  bre- 
telle  for  a  14-year  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

Send  10  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  our  up-to-date  1915-1916  large  fall 
and  winter  catalogue,  containing  over 
400  designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and  chil- 
dren's patterns,  as  well  as  the  latest 
embroidery  designs;  also  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  "Dress- 
making," giving  valuable  hints  to  the 
home  dressmaker. 

Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which  send  me 

the  following  patterns: 


Pattern 

No  

 Size. 

Pattern 

No  

Pattern 

Bo  fluro  to  ffive  number  and  size.  Send  orders 
for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 
HB.4.R8T  BLDG.,  8.  F.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
fuil  name  and  address  Ijclow. 


Some  one  asks  why  is  milk  white? 
Someone  else  endeavors  to  explain 
and  gets  his  front  legs  all  tangled  up 
with  Webster's  unabridged  and  the 
reader  is  inclined  to  call  it  a  draw, 
if  he  is  charitable  minded. 


Suggestions  for  Parcel  Post  Mar- 
keting is  the  title  of  a  new  Farmers' 
Bulletin,  No.  703,  which  may  interest 
people  who  think  they  can  profit 
through  the  system. 


If  the  crust  of  a  cake  is  burned, 
grate  it  off.    Then  cover  with  icing. 


The  meanest  people  are  the  ones 
who  are  continually  telling  what  the 
other  fellow  did. 


If  your  hair  is  tangled,  always 
comb  it  first  with  the  fingers,  by 
threading  them  through  it  before 
using  the  comb. 


Cotton  growing  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  is  the  subject  of  a  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  bulletin. 
Durango  cotton  is  the  variety  ad- 
vised, on  account  of  its  long  staple 
and  other  advantages,  and  this  should 
be  a  community  product — that  is,  all 
growers  in  a  section  should  have  it  if 
any  do. 


Be  thankful  for  play;  it  makes  you 
fit  to  do  your  duties  day  by  day. 


Touching  warts  occasionally  with 
ammonia    will    eventually  remove 
them  from  people  and  horses. 


Soak  1  envelope  KnoxSparklios  Celatiae  fn 
^  cup  cold  water  5  minutes.  Scald  1  quart 
milk,  and  add  1  cup  sugar.  2  ozs.  ^ated  un- 
sweetened chocolate  and  few  grains  ol  salt. 
When  suyar  is  dissolved,  add  soaked  gelatine  ; 
then  add  1  teaspoontul  vanilla.  Turn  into 
mold,  first  dipped  In  cold  water,  and  set  in 
cold  place  to  harden.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavored  with  vanilla- 


(It  it  Granulated) 

enables  you  to  add  variety  to 
the  table  with  but  Httle  outlay 
of  time,  work  and  expense. 
With  Knox  Gelatine  you  can 
easily  and  quickly  prepare  many 
tasty  Desserts,  Salads,  Pud- 
dings, Ice  Creams  and  Candies, 
with  fresh,  dried  or  canned 
fruits,  berries,  fruit  juices,  nuts, 
creams,  etc.  Knox  Gelatine 
is  very  economical — a  package 
makes  two  full  quarts  of  jelly. 
Send  for  our 

New  Recipe  Book,  FREE 

for  your  dealer's  name.  Pint 
package  sent  for  dealer's  name 
and  2c  stamp. 


KNOX 
GEUTINE 

42  KnoiAv. 
Johnatowo. 
N.  Y. 


A.B.C. 


The  membership  of  ORCHARD 
AND  FARM  In  the  Audit  Bu- 
reau of  Circulations  (A.  B.  C.) 
1b  the  surest  evidence  we  can 
supply  to  advertisers  that  we 
sell  space  in  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM  on  a  definite  basis  of 
tacts  relative  to  quantity  and 
character  of  subscribers  and 
circulation.  Copy  of  A.  B.  C. 
Auditor's  report  gladly  fur- 
nished to  any  Interested  adver- 
tiser or  prospective  space  buyer. 

A.B.C. 


HeahliyProfitableBabifs 


You  cannot  e 
to  raise  strong 
p  rof  itable 
chickens, 
good  laying 
hens;  heavy,  marketable 
fowls,  unless  you  feed  the 
"baby"  chicks  properly. 


SPERRY 


Improper  feedmg  gives  lit- 
tle chicks  indigestion  and 
indigestion  results  in  more 
deaths  of  baby  chicks  than 
all  other  causes  combined. 
The  right  food  gives  them  a  good  con- 
stitution, makes  them  strong  and  active, 
makes  them  vs^ant  to  exercise,  makes 
them  grovv^  into  profitable  birds. 


Gritless  Baby  Chick  Feed 

is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  investigation.  It  is  made  by  men  who  'are  ex- 
pert in  selecting  the  best  materials  and  so  combining  them  that  it  makes  a  'perfect- 
ly digestible  food,  a  food  that  baby  chicks  like  and  thrive  on. 


Sperry  Gritless  Baby  Chick  Feed  is  a  scientific, 
well-balanced  food  for  chicks  from  the  time  they  are  24-36 
hours  until  they  are  five  w^eeks  old.  It  gives  them  the  right 
start  to  become  sturdy,  rugged,  healthy  chickens — the  only 

kind  of  chickens  it 
pays  to  raise. 
There  is  good 
profit  in  the  poultry 
business  provided 
you  start  w^ith  the 
right  strain  and 
give  the  birds  the 
right  start  with  the 
right  food.  Sperry 
Baby  Chick  Feed 


is  the  right  food.  We  know  it.  The  results  produced  the 
last  four  or  five  years  prove  it.  It  has  made  money  for 
thousands  of  poultry  men  and  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Sperry  Gritless  Baby  Chick  Feed  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  recog- 
nition of  its  unsurpassed  merit  and  proven  worth. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Book,  "Makes  Hens  Happy," 
and  Sample  of  Chick  Feed 

The  book  contains  valuable  information  about  raising  chicks,  to- 
gether with  many  hints  and  suggestions  which  will  prove  valuable 
to  you.    It  also  fully  explains  our  profit-sharing  coupon  plan. 

Fill  Out  the  Coupon  and  Mail  It  To-Day. 


Stock  and  Poultry  Feed  Department, 

SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY 

Stockton,  California 


March,  1916 


Official  Organ  of  Luther  Burbank 


5  Cents  Per  Copy 


ESXABi-fSHED  IB88 

I  RRIGA.XION 


COUNTRY  LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHERRIES  WELCOME 
THE    COMING    OF    SPRING     (McClkry  photo) 
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The  After-C  ost 


WHEN  you  buy  an  automobile,  you 
expect  to  use  it,  not  only  this  year 
and  next  year,  but  for  four  or  five, 
or  six  years,  or  even  longer.  So,  wliile 
the  first  cost  is  always  important,  it  Is 
not  nearly  as  important  as  the  after-cost. 

You  want  a  car  that  can  be  operated 
economically.  You  want  a  car  that  will 
give  you  the  greatest  mileage  per  gallon 
of  gasoline  and  oil.  You  want  a  car  that 
is  properly  balanced  and  light  in  weight, 
so  that  you  will  get  high  tire  mileage. 

This  question  of  operating  expense  is 
one  that  some  people  overlook  but  it  is 
the  operating  expense  that  makes  a  car 
either  a  good  investment,  a  health  and 
pleasure  giving  investment — or  a  burden- 
some annoyance  and  financial  drag. 

The  World's  Motor  Non-Stop  Mileaee 
Record,  established  last  January  by  a 
Maxwell  stock  touring  car,  offers  some  in- 
teresting facts.  Not  claims  or  beliefs  or 
opinions,  but  facta — facts  that  are  sup- 
ported and  vouched  for  by  The  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  automobile  industry. 

In  the  first  place,  the  record-breaking 
Maxwell  car  ran  over  town  and  country 
roads  for  44  consecutive  days  and  nights, 
averaging  more  than  500  miles  per  day. 
During  this  time — 1,056  hours — the  engine 
never  stopped,  and  the  car  stopped  onlv 
long  enough  to  take    on    gasoline,  oil. 


water  and  a  fresh  driver.  The  ability  of 
any  car  to  run  22,000  miles  in  44  days 
without  stopping  the  engine  is  conclu- 
sive proof  of  its  genuine  merit  and  qual- 
ity throughout. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  did  the 
Maxwell  prove  its  sturdiness,  its  wonder- 
ful endurance  powers,  but  it  established 
an  average  gasoline  consumption  of 
nearly  22  miles  to  the  gallon.  This  is 
truly  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  primarily  a  Motor  Non-Stop  En- 
durance test  and  that  no  effort  could  be 
made  to  save  fuel  at  the  risk  of  stopping 
the  engine. 

In  addition,  the  champion  Maxwell  stock 
car  used  only  one  gallon  of  oil  to  every 
400  miles  of  its  journey,  and  it  went  the 
whole  distance  of  22,000  miles  on  two  and 
one-half  sets  of  tires.  We  have  never 
heard  of  anything  that  could  compare,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  with  these  figures, 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  ofllcially  and  in- 
disputably established. 

Every  Maxwell  touring  car  turned  out 
of  our  big  Detroit  factories  is  an  exact 
duplicate  of  this  car.  The  price  of  J655.00 
is  made  possible  by  the  intensive  manu- 
facturing methods  and  the  great  number 
of  cars  we  build  during  the  year.  If 
value,  service  and  economy  are  of  any 
importance  to  you.  do  not  fail  to  inspect 
and  test  the  Maxwell  before  making  your 
selection. 


Brief  Specifications — Four  cylinder  motor;  cone  clutch;  unit  transmission  3  (speeds) 
bolted  to  engine,  %  floating  rear  axle;  left-side  steering,  center  control;  56-inch 
tread,  103-inch  wheelbase;  30x3 H -inch  tires;  weight  1.960  pounds.  Equipment — Elec- 
tric headlights  (with  dimmer)  and  tail-light;  storage  battery;  electric  horn;  one-man 
mohair  top  with  envelope  and  quick-adjustable  storm  curtains;  clear  vision,  double- 
ventilating  windshield;  speedometer;  spare  tire  carrier;  demountable  rims;  pump, 
jack,  wrenches  and  tools.  Service — 16  complete  service  stations,  54  district  branches, 
over  2,500  dealers  and  agents — so  arranged  and  organized  that  service  can  be  se- 
cured anywhere  within  12  hours.  Price* — 2-Passenger  Roadster.  $635;  o-Passenger 
Touring  Car,  $655.    Three  other  body  styles. 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Write  to  Department  Xo.  2  for  our  booklet  "22,000  Miles  Withoot  Stopping." 


Letters  From  Readers 

I WOULD  like  to  see  some  Kood 
paper  take  up  the  proposition  to 
abolish  the  fishinR  license,  as  I  feel 
it  is  a  very  unjust  tax  and  so  does 
most  everybody  I  meet. 

My  strongest  objection  to  it  is  that 
it  was  railroaded  on  the  people  with- 
out any  say;  and  secondly,  when  we 
paid  our  dollar  to  go  hunting,  all  the 
returns  were  to  go  to  the  fisheries 
to  stock  the  streams;  and  now  we 
have  to  pay  to  catch  the  fish  we  al- 
ready paid  for. 

What  1  would  like  to  see,  if  they 
want  to  protect  the  fish,  is  to  put 
them  both  under  one  head,  hunting 
and  fishing  together,  for  the  sum  of 
one  dollar,  which  I  believe  is  ample. 
W.  L.  B.,  Kenwood.  Cal. 

Those  Bad  Egg  Prices. 

I  read  your  statement  in  the  paper 
regarding  my  eggs,  carrying  the  view 
that  iny  eggs  were  broken  color 
(brown  and  white),  when  no  such 
situation  existed.  They  were  all 
white. 

You  also  said  the  price  would  be 
cut  about  10  cents  a  dozen  less  for 
such  eggs.  Any  poultryman  knows 
that  is  misleading.  (Not  if  they  are 
on  a  par  with  most  country  eggs.) 

Also  you  wish  to  know  what  has 
become  of  the  Tulare  Co-operative 
Poultrymen's  .^ssociation,  and  wish 
to  know  if  it  has  blown  up,  like  many 
farmers'  associations,  or  has  the  sub- 
scriber had  a  falling  out.  You  state 
either  one  shows  poor  business  some- 
where. 

I  will  state  that  the  Co-operative  is 
doing  a  business  of  about  $5,000  a 
month  with  104  patrons.  They  send 
out  a  statement  every  month  of  prices 
and  all  leading  men's  returns.  'This  is 
no  guess  work.  When  I  deal  with 
honest  men  my  orices  exceed  them. 

It  appears  queer  that  you  should 
try  to  reflect  the  view  of  so  many 
errors  in  our  deal  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  the  view  that  you  are  at- 
tempting to  assist  your  patron  against 
such  deals.— R.  B.  H.,  Tulare. 

If  R.  B.  H.  will  read  over  once 
auain  the  analysis  of  situation  he  de- 
^T'brd  in  the  last  issue  he  will  not 
feel  so  aggrieved,  save  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  being  independent  of  the 
association  indicated  poor  business 
somewhere:  apparently  it  indicates 
pood  busmess  if  he  can  heat  their 
prices,  so  we  congratulate  him  on  so 
doing;  congratulate  the  association 
for  keeping  up  the  same  standard 
of  success  it  used  to  have,  and  hope 
there  are  no  hard  feelings.  The 
shipper  must  be  a  corking  fine  busi- 
ness man  to  beat  their  prices,  and  as 
he  admires  the  association  also,  he 
can  easily  pardon  us  for  thinking  it 
was  a  log-ical  thine  to  belong  to  it. 
Since  eggs  were  white  and  not  brown 
or  broken  color,  he  certainly  should 
have  received  a  better  price. 

Cannibalism  and  Salt. 

To  Orchard  and  Farm: — Noticing 
an  article  in  the  February  number 
on  a  rabbit  eating  her  young,  will 
say  that  I  am  familiar  with  such 
cases  of  animals  eating  their  young 
The  cause  is  that  the  mother  has  not 
had  enough  salt.  The  mother  licking 
her  young  some  time  bites  it  and 
thus  gets  a  taste  of  the  salty  blood, 
so  keeps  on  biting  at  the  wound.  The 
trouble  is  verv  frequent  among  rab- 
bits.—J.  J.  BROWN.  Montana. 

The  development  of  successful 
methods  of  "dry  farming"  was  one  of 
the  greatest  things  in  Western  agri- 
culture and  Hardy  W.  Campbell  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  was  probably  more  re- 
sponsible for  it  than  any  other  man 
He  has  recently  issued  a  book.  "Pro- 
gressive Agriculture,"  with  "Tillage, 
not  weather,  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
controlling  yields"  as  its  keynote, 
which  covers  the  subject  well. 


The  grand  champion  wether  at  the 

Portland  show,  raised  by  the  Cali- 
fornia University  Farm,  was  left  an 
orphan  and  raised  on  a  bottle. 
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Slogan^and  Improvement  Contest  Closes 

Large  Number  of  Invaluable  Suggestions  Submitted  by  Subscribers. 


Soap  Contest 

Soap  making  on  the  farm  is  not  a 
forgotten  industry.  The  soap- 
making  contest  proved  that,  for 
entries  came  in,  not  one  by  one,  but 
by  the  score,  so  that  when  the  con- 
test officially  closed  on  February  15 
there  were  several  hundred  samples 
to  examine  and  compare.  The 
number  was  so  great  and  competi- 
tion so  close  that  it  was  impossible 
to  complete  scoring  at  time  of  go- 
ing to  press,  so  announcement  of 
results  will  be  made  in  the  March 
issue  and  the  winners  notified  by 
mail  before  that  time.  The  inter- 
est far  exceeded  expectation,  and 
only  half  the  entries  would  have 
made  the  contest  a  big  success. 


Winners  of  Im- 
provementContest 


1.  C.  L.  Hedstrom  $50 

Carrville,  California. 

2.  P.  B.  Preble  ?25 

Oakland,  California. 

3.  H.  J.  Joepfner  $10 

Woodland,  California. 

4.  Lewis  F.  Hile  $5 

Emigrant  Gap,  California. 

6.  R.  J.  Daymen  $5 

Lathrop,  California. 

6.  George  P.  Cater  $5 

Lincoln,  California. 


IN  the  issue  of  November  we  an- 
nounced that  we  would  conduct  a 
"Slogan  and  Improvement  Con- 
test" for  "Orchard  and  Farm'  sub- 
scribers. At  the  time  we  had  hopes 
of  making  it  something  that  would 
furnish  some  amusement  and  some 
profit  to  our  readers,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  us  in  close  touch  with  their 
ideas  of  the  relation  that  an  agri- 
cultural publication  should  bear  to 
its  patrons. 

It  is  stating  a  mere  fact  to  say  at 
the  outset  we  had  absolutely  no  idea 
of  what  this  contest  was  going  to  de- 
velop. We  can  say  without  reserve 
that  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  things 
that  we  have  ever  done,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a  contest 
held  by  any  publication  that  had  a 
more  liberal  response  than  has  been 
made  to  this  one. 

When  the  contest  closed  on  the 
last  day  of  January  there  were  a  large 
number  of  letters  to  read  and  grade 
carefully.  These  letters  had  received 
a  great  deal  of  careful  thought  by 
those  who  prepared  them  and,  in  our 
judgment  ,  each  deserved  the  same 
careful  thought  on  the'  part  of  those 
who  were  to  select  the  winners.  It 
will  be  seen,  then,  why  it  has  re- 
quired so  much  time  to  reach  a  final 
conclusion  as  to  where  the  prizes  be- 
longed. 

Method  of  Handling. 

In  order  to  know  how  careful  we 
were  in  handling  this  great  collection 
of  valuable  correspondence  it  may 
interest  our  readers  to  know  just 
how  we  did  it.  The  letters  were  re- 
ceived, opened  and  read  by  our  regu- 
lar mail  clerk.  They  were  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Slogan  Editor,  who 
separated  the  Slogan  Suggestions 
from  the  Improvement  Suggestions, 
after  giving  each  a  careful  reading. 

Then,  each  Slogan  or  Improvement 
Suggestion  was  given  a  number,  and 
the  name  and  all  identifying  marks 
were  removed  so  that  the  judges 
would  not  know  the  name  or  location 
of  the  writer.  After  that  the  letter 
was  handled  by  number  only.  The 
number  of  each  letter  was  cata- 
logued with  the  name  of  the  writer, 
in  a  card  index  system,  and  no  one 
had  access  to  this  catalogue  except 
the  Slogan  Editor. 

Deciding  Slogans. 

The  Slogans  were  then  copied  off 
onto  cards,  each  of  which  bore  only 


the  number  and  in  no  case  the  name 
of  the  writer.  Even  those  cards  were 
not  used  by  the  judges,  but  a  com- 
plete list  was  made  of  the  Slogans 
on  sheets,  which  the  judges  used  in 
making  their  first  selection.  After 
a  list  of  possible  winners  had  been 
checked  on  these  original  lists,  an- 
other list  was  made  of  these  and 
again  the  judges  selected  the  best. 
This  process  of  elimination  was  con- 
tinued until  the  winners  of  the  Slogan 
contest  were  finally  selected. 

Improvement  Suggestions. 

In  the  meantime  the  Improvement 
Suggestion  Letters  had  been  num- 
bered serially.  The  judges  then  read 
these  letters  and  discussed  them, 
weighing  the  value  of  the  sugges- 
tions, their  practicability,  the  clear- 
ness with  which  they  were  made,  and 
other  important  features.  As  a  re- 
sult of  several  readings  and  gradual 
elimination  the  number  was  reduced 
to  100,  from  which  the  final  six  prize 
winners  were  to  be  selected.  Then  a 
system  of  grading  was  begun,  scoring 
each  letter  according  to-  its  value  un- 
der certain  points,  just  as  an  animal 
is  scored  in  the  show  ring.  In  this 
way  the  winners  were  finally  selected 
and  the  prizes  awarded  as  given  in 
the  center  of  this  page. 

Great  Value  of  Suggestions. 

We  place  a  high  value  on  this  mag- 
nificent collection  of  letters  telling 
readers'  opinions  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  and  suggesting  methods  of 
further  improvement.  Not  every  one 
could  win  a  prize;  that  goes  without 
saying,  but  practically  all  of  the 
contestants  may  feel  that  they  will 
have  a  part  in  the  improvement  of 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  which  will  de- 
velop as  a  result  of  the  contest. 

In  some  cases  several  score  of 
readers  made  the  same  general  sug- 
gestion.   The  prize  in  such  a  case 


had  to  go  to  one  who  had  also 
showed  the  most  clearly  the  reason 
for  the  suggestion,  or  best  method 
for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  study  of  the  improvement 
suggestions  sent  in  was,  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  farm 
paper,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  tasks  possible.  To 
see  the  paper  with  others'  eyes,  to 
discover  what  subjects  were  most 
interesting,  to  imagine  with  the  read- 
ers what  possibilities  were  open  if 
certain  apparent  opportunities  were 
grasped,  was  like  looking  into  a  new 
field  of  endeavor. 

Some  suggestions  might  seem  to 
the  publishers  somewhat  impossible 
or  impracticable;  others  difficult  of 
accomplishment  under  present  con- 
ditions; all,  without  exception,  were 
of  value,  if  only  as  a  means  of  know- 
ing the  view  of  readers  as  to  the 
present  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  methods 
of  improvement,  and  what  would 
make  an  ideal  farm  paper  for  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

No  Publication  of  Suggestions. 

The  suggestions  as  given  cannot  be 
made  public.  They  will  be  con- 
sidered too  intimately  connected  with 
the  policy  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  to 
be  spread  broadcast.  Therefore  only 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  win- 
ners will  be  given,  which  can  be 
found  elsewhere  on  this  page.  The 
outcome  of  the  suggestions  will  be 
seen  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages 
of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  and  in  the 
development  of  its  policy. 

In  the  improvement  suggestions 
were  a  number  of  interesting  ac- 
counts of  personal  experience; 
opinions  on  agricultural  practice;  or 
suggestions  of  policy  which  can  be 
made  public.  These  will  appear  from 
time  to  time.  Likewise  some  of  the 
slogans  which  did  not  receive  prizes 


will  be  published  from  month  to 
month. 

Although  the  contest  is  officially 
closed,  its  effect  will  go  on  for  years 
to  come.  To  all  who  have  lent  their 
assistance  in  both  slogans  and  sug- 
gestions we  tender  our  most  hearty 
thanks.   

Producers  of  market  milk  for  San 
Francisco  and  the  bay  cities  are  the 
latest  group  of  producers  to  organize. 
A  number  of  years  ago  their  associ- 
ation used  to  meet  with  the  distribu- 
tors' organization  once  a  year  and 
determine  what  price  was  reasonable 
for  the  ensuing  year.  After  the  fire 
of  1906,  when  conditions  were  some- 
what demoralized,  concessions  were 
made,  and  in  following  years  the  dis- 
tributors worked  the  price  down  lit- 
tle by  little  until  it  was  several  cents 
less  per  gallon  than  ten  years  ago, 
although  the  distributors  were  mak- 
ing more  money  than  ever  before. 
Early  in  February  the  market  milk 
dairymen  met  in  mass  meeting,  sub- 
scribed the  capital  for  a  company  to 
work  along  co-operative  lines,  suf- 
ficient dairymen  joining  to  control 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  milk 
sold  in  San  Francisco.  The  retail 
price  of  milk  will  not  be  changed, 
but  the  milk  can  be  distributed  more 
economically  than  at  present  and 
much  of  the  wide  margin  of  profit 
now  going  to  the  middleman  can  be 
left  in  the  pockets  of  the  producer. 


A  livestock  show  for  San  Francisco 
— this  is  being  planned  for  the  com- 
ing fall,  with  D.  O.  Lively,  formerly 
Chief  of  the  Livestock  Department  of 
the  P.  P.  I.  E.,  as  the  prime  mover. 
Through  his  connection  with  the  ex- 
position and  many  other  stock  shows, 
at  union  stockyards  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  Portland,  Oregon,  and  else- 
where. Lively  has  been  familiar  with 
the  successful  operation  and  the  ex- 
cellent influence  such  shows  have  had 
on  the  welfare  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. According  to  the  present 
plans  stock  of  all  kinds  will  be  shown, 
with  the  possible  exception  of 
horses,  generous  prizes  will  be  given 
and  no  admission  fee  charged,  as  in 
this  way  the  greatest  benefit  will  be 
secured  for  the  livestock  industry.  A 
big  show  like  this  in  a  large  city  will 
have  a  great  influence.  Strong  back- 
ing is  promised  and  the  plans  prom- 
ise to  work  out  well. 


Winning  Slogans  in  Contest 

1.  Progress  and  Profit  for  Pacific  Producers  $100.00 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dill,  Aahland,  Ore. 

2.  Farm  Facts  for  Farm  Folk  50.00 

Sarah  M.  Hooper,  Halt  Moon  Bar,  Cal. 

3.  For  the  Farmers  and  by  the  Farmers  25.00 

Mrs.    C.    M.   Horrard,   Otay,  Cal. 

4.  A  Welcome  Monthly  Messenger  to  Progressive 
Farmers  5.00 

S.  O.  Maynard,  Placerville,  Cal. 

5.  The  Farmers'  Favorite  and  Fruit  Growers, 

Friend  5.00 

J.   A.   Nolan,   SnelllnK,  Cal. 

6.  More  Profits  for  the  Producer  5.00 

Frank  A.  Ferrin,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

7.  A  Journal  of  Orchard  and  Farm  Efficiency  5.00 

J.  p.  Gomes  Jr.,  Honolnlu,  Haivall. 

8.  A  Better  Farm  Paper  for  Progressive  Farmers  5.00 

Fred  A.  Wllkendorf,  Woodland,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Sales  Yards         Bark  Grafting  a  Success 

Their  Method  of  Operation  Explained.  Easy  to  Do  and  Safer  Than  Cleft  Grafting 


A NEIGHBOR  handed  me  some 
of  your  papers  and  in  one  of 
them  I  read  of  that  Australian 
sale  yard  system.  I  think  it  would  be 
the  finest  thing  that  ever  came  here, 
as  our  market  is  a  peddler's  game 
for  almost  everything. 

We  have  to  depend  on  San  Fran- 
fcisco  commission  houses  here  and 
one  auctioneer.     I  am  often  called 


to  help  him  and  they  tell  me  I  am 
a  grand  success.  I  am  a  small  or- 
chard farmer  now,  but  have  handled 
lots  of  stock  and  used  to  keep  a 
large  stock  yard  in  San  Francisco. 
As  sales  yards  are  a  new  thing  here, 
you  might  give  me  some  informa- 
tion, as  I  would  like  to  start  one. — 
D.  P. 


The  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
salesyards  for  the  exchange — selling 
and  buying — of  stock,  as  suggested 
in  an  earlier  issue  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  apparently  will  do  best  if 
made  from  a  small  start,  rather  than 
from  a  comprehensive  movement 
enveloping  the  whole  State  at  once. 
That  such  a  system,  decentralized 
from  the  big  cities,  is  needed  is  ap- 
parent, and  that  it  stands  a  big 
chance  of  success  if  properly  oper- 
ated and  pushed  seems  possible, 
based  as  it  is  on  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  any  locality  or  local- 
ities. 

As  Mr.  P.  is  enthusiastic  on  the 
idea,  and  enthusiasm  is  a  big  pro- 
pelling force,  the  few  suggestions 
or  explanations  I  can  make  him  here 
may  make  clearer  the  way  for  him 
to  get  quite  busy.  Every  district 
has  people  with  produce  from  the 
land  in  some  form  or  other  to  dis- 
pose of.  Where  there  is  an  excess 
of  same  over  demand  shipments  to 
the  larger  centers  usually  follows, 
but  discussion  of  that  can  be  omitted 
here. 

To  provide  accommodations  for 
exchange  of  stock  it  will  possibly  be 
advisable  to  erect  stockyards,  a 
rough  diagram  of  which  I  attach. 
Ranchers  can  here  yard  the  stock 
they  have  for  sale,  and  it  can  be 
divided  into  suitable  lots  and 
offered  in  rotation,  selling  to  high- 
est bidder,  or  if  the  best  bid  is  not 
high  enough  to  suit  seller,  returned 
to  the  pen  and  the  next  lot  brought 
forward.  In  this  way  the  whole 
yarding  can  quickly  be  run  through. 
Each  lot  is  catalogued  and  name  of 
purchaser  and  selling  price  placed 
alongside  in  sales  book.  Sales  are 
usually  on  a  cash  basis,  though  any 
deviation  from  that  is  usually  up  to 
the  auctioneer. 

Sales  may  be  held  each  week;  two 
weeks,  or  monthly,  depending  on 
supplies.  By  the  auctioneer  or  his 
clerks    scouting    through    the  sur- 


rounding country  a  good  yarding 
can  generally  be  secured.  On  the 
same  sale-day  sales  of  poultry  or 
farm  produce  can  also  be  made  by 
auction.  The  system  provides  the 
best  means  of  ready  exchange  in  the 
most  economical  way,  and  will  sug- 
gest to  any  one  interested  the  proper 
means  by  which  it  can  be  started, 
and  can  be  taken  up  in  any  town 


either  as  a  community  plan  or  by 
someone  desiring  a  profitable  in- 
vestment in  time  and  money. 

Much  produce  that  at  present  is 
trusted  to  commission  men  in  the 
city  for  sale  could  find  more  profit- 
able market  in  the  home  town  if 
better  opportunities  for  purchase 
were  afforded  prospective  buyers.  In- 
stead of  all  fat  stock  being  sent  to 
city  markets,  buyers  from  the  pack- 
ing houses  could  attend  these  coun- 
try sales,  while  the  other  grades  of 
stock  could  be  more  readily  secured 
by  those  needing  them. 

This  is  a  movement  that  business 
men  of  any  community  can  afford  to 
support,  as  it  always  follows  that 
the  country  residents  come  to  town 
on  sale  days,  which  are  the  busiest 
for  the  stores  who  get  much  trade 
that  otherwise  goes  fo  the  cities  as 
mail-order.  Later  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  Mr.  P.  details  of  the  financ- 
ing of  the  auctioneering  business  as 
carried  on  in  Australia. 

HAROLD  D.  RUNDLE. 
Note  by  Editor. 

We  earnestly  commend  to  all 
Granges,  Farm  Bureaus  and  other 
public  organizations  this  idea  of  the 
Australian  salesyard  system.  The 
Grange  is  particularly  strong  in  the 
district  from  which  inquirer  writes 
and  ought  to  take  up  the  matter  to 
find  what  could  be  done.  We  can- 
not force  the  thing  through  our- 
selves, but  will  help  all  we  can  those 
sections  which  want  to  investigate 
the  subject. 

We  farmers  and  the  public  gen- 
erally are  shouting  about  reform  in 
marketing  and  here  is  a  system 
operating  finely  in  Australia,  a  new 
country  like  ours,  and  a  necessity 
there;  common  sense  and  a  progres- 
sive spirit  call  for  an  investigation, 
at  least,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plan 
is  that  it  calls  for  a  moderate  start, 
rather  than  a  big  hurrah  that  is  to 
sweep  the  country  in  a  glorious  suc- 
cess. 

Just  one  example  of  its  opportun- 
ity. A  few  weeks  ago  we  visited 
Farm  Adviser  Heileman  of  Glenn 
countv.  He  was  running  around  plac- 
ing corn  grown  in  one  part  of  the 
county  with  farmers  in  another  part 
who  had  not  grown  any,  and  doing 
lots  of  other  good  work,  too.  One 
farmer  had  corn  to  sell,  the  other 


IN  the  numerous  articles  published 
annually  on  the  subject  of  tree 
grafting  reference  is  usually 
made  to  the  one  method  known  as 
cleft  or  split  grafting,  which  for 
crudity  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
known  method,  according  to  the 
writer's  view  point.  And  yet  split 
grafting  is  popular,  for  each  spring 
we  see  operators  of  this  school  of 
surgery  going  from  place  to  place 
armed  with  saw,  hammer  and  chisel 
and  wax  pot,  mutilating  and  ac- 
tually destroying  in  some  cases  good 
trees  and  passing  up  many  unprofit- 
able trees  as  being  too  small  or  too 
large,  or  too  young,  or  too  old,  or 
too  hard,  or  too  soft,  for  successful 
grafting,  and  all  because  the  method 
employed  is  faulty,  and  apparently 
they  know  of  no  other. 

It  is  too  bad  that  some  of  our  sci- 
entists have  not  advocated  older  or 
newer  methods  of  grafting,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  if  nothing  more,  as 
it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that 
no  single  method  will  be  applicable 
in  all  cases.  Therefore  is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  employ  such  method  or  meth- 
ods that  will  prove  applicable  to  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  and  the 
least  injurious  to  the  tree. 

The  bark  graft  method,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Smyrna  method,  has 
been  practiced  by  the  writer  for  sev- 
eral seasons  and  is  by  no  means  new 
in  principle  and  has  proven  applica- 
ble and  successful  to  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  and  while  simple,  easy 
and  quick  to  perform,  is  less  inju- 
rious to  the  subject  in  case  of  fail- 
ure than  the  split  graft  method. 

Bark  grafting,  the  detail  of  which 
is  herewith  illustrated  and  explained, 
is  my  own  method  worked  out  by  ex- 
perimentation, and  though  apparent- 
ly standing  alone  in  my  contention 
for  its  superior  merits,  my  position  is 
more  exalted  if  correct. 

My  first  application  of  this  method 
was  made  in  top  working  about  50 
10-year-old  almond  trees.  One  tree 
was  first  grafted  in  dormancy  by  the 
split  graft  method,  and  every  scion 
indicated  failure  at  budding  time, 
when  it  was  cut  back  and  regrafted 
by  the  same  method  with  like  result. 

When  bloom  buds  began  to  show 
color  other  trees  were  topped  to 
only  one  branch  and  grafted  by  the 
bark  method,  from  eight  to  twelve 
scions  being  used  in  each,  with  a  re- 
sult of  about  90  per  cent  growing. 

Later,  upon  determining  the  cer- 
tain failure  of  split  grafts  in  my  first 
tree,  it  was  again  cut  back  and  bark 
grafts  inserted,  which  resulted  suc- 
cessfuly. 

The  following  season  some  fifty 
more  trees  in  the  same  orchard  were 
topped  completely  and  grafted,  all 
of  which  made  tops. 

The  same  season  some  three  hun- 


wanted  to  buy;  luckily  they  had  a 
county  officer  who  brought  them  to- 
gether. Salesyards  would  do  that 
and  more  too. 

The  same  county  is  traveled  all 
over  in  summer  by  hucksters  from 
another  county  peddling  truck  that 
the  farmers  might  well  raise  them- 
selves. A  salesyard  would  give 
quickly  a  means  of  sale  from  farmer 
to  farmer,  of  stock,  corn,  garden 
truck,  and  everything,  without  mak- 
ing a  peddler  out  of  the  producer. 

In  every  county  it  is  an  amazing 
thing  the  amount  of  material  that 
is  sold  from  one  farmer  to  another. 
This  is  a  grand  opening  for  that  as 
well  as  for  a  place  to  assemble  live 
stock  and  other  goods  to  be  shipped 
to  larger  markets.  If  the  merchants 
of  a  town  are  awake  they  can  have  a 
grand  opening.  Let  us  go  after  the 
thing,  get  it  going,  and  help  solve 
the  marketing  troubles  that  we  com- 
plain of — or  stop  complaining. 


dred  Myrabolon  trees  were  grafted 
to  French  prunes  when  in  full  bloom. 
These  ranged  in  size  from  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  to  one  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  in  diameter  and  were 
grafted  at  the  ground,  whip  grafts 
being  used  only  on  the  smallest 
ones,  and  only  two  grafts  failed  out 
of  the  entire  lot. 

Walnuts  and  other  trees  were 
grafted  the  same  season  with  good 


Plan  of  Bark  Uraftlngi    Left,  Cut  la 
Bark;  Hleht,  Scion  Inserted. 


success  and  in  some  instances  100 
per  cent  success  was  noted  on  wal- 
nuts, one  30-ycar-old  tree  topped 
with  an  a.xc  being  in  the  list. 

Last  spring  one  of  my  neighbors 
without  any  previous  experience 
grafted  several  hundred  walnut  trees 
in  the  nursery,  the  whip  graft  and 
side  graft  method  being  employed. 
His  side  grafts  proved  about  95  per 
cent  sucessful  and  whip  grafts  65  per 
cent  successful.  Liquid  wax  was 
used  in  both  cases. 

Most  of  the  common  formulas  for 
grafting  wax  are  good.  My  own  for- 
mula for  walnut  grafting  is  four 
parts  resin  and  two  parts  beeswax  to 
one  part  talow  and  one  part  lamp 
black. 

The  sap  flow  in  walnut  trees  is 
very  abundant  and  care  should  be 
used  in  rewaxing  when  necessary,  as 
the  expansion  is  sufficient  to  crack 
the  wax  and  cause  the  scion  to  dry 
out. 

When  tops  are  entirely  removed 
from  walnut  trees  for  grafting  wax- 
ing should  be  employed  only  around 
scions  and  edge  of  bark,  as  evapo- 
ration is  a  necessity  on  trees  with 
large  root  systems,  and  sour  sap  or 
scald  will  take  place  during  heavy 
sap  flow,  which  will  result  in  a  dying 
back  of  hub  and  a  consequent  failure 
of  grafts. 

Sucker  growth  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  smother  walnut  grafts, 
which  it  will  do  if  not  carefully 
watched,  although  tree  of  a  large 
root  system  can  easily  support  a  lib- 
eral sucker  growth  if  properly  dis- 
tributed. 

To  employ  bark  grafting  the  bark 
should  slip  as  for  budding.  Cut  a 
V  shaped  notch  through  bark  at  top 
of  hub  and  insert  scion.  Cut  wedge 
shape  from  one  side  only,  drive  well 
down  with  knife  handle,  bind  firmly 
with  strong  cord  and  wax  well.  Use 
hot  wax  and  brush  and  wax  well 
down  on  bark  pf  hub  below  end  of 
scion  so  that  any  crack  in  bark  will 
be  entirely  sealed. 

Rewaxing  once  or  twice  after 
grafting  is  good  insurance  against 
loss  and  should  be  a  general  prac- 
tice. L.  W.  M. 

Yolo.  Cal. 


Having  stock  a  bit  better  than  the 
neighbors  is,  after  all,  a  rather  low 
standard  of  attainment  to  set  for 
one's  self.  Why  not  have  as  good 
as  one  can  possibly  breed? 

The  early-plowed  acre  gets  the  jump 
for  next  year's  high-production  goal. 


Plan  for  Sale*  Yards,  as  Used  In  Anstralla. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Tractor  Work  on  a  Large  Fruit  Ranch 

The  Size  of  the  Machine  Can  Well  Vary  With  the  Amount  of  Work  to  Be  Done 


TAKING  farming  in  general,  and 
a  large  farm  will  have  a  large 
tractor,  while  a  moderate  sized 
farm  will  have  a  small  tractor.  Each 
will  have  a  machine  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

Orchard  work  is  somewhat  the 
same.  The  orchard  tractor  is  natur- 
ally small,  owing  to  orchards  being 
far  smaller  for  one  thing  than  grain 
ranches  and  for  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  small  machine  to  get  close  to 
the  trees  and  to  turn  corners  prop- 
erly. But  when  a  fruit  grower  does 
buy  a  tractor  and  has  his  choice  be- 
tween several  different  makes,  the 
natural  thing  is  for  him  to  select  the 
machine  that  best  replaces  the  num- 
ber of  horses  that  are  to  be  replaced, 
or  say,  that  will  be  able  to  do  best 
the  amount  of  work  that  he  has  for 
it  to  do. 

Thus  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  the 
greatest  deciduous  fruit  section  of 
California,  where  orchard  tractors  are 


while  the  ground  is  dry.  With  the 
ground  dry  and  hard  it  is  the  heavi- 
est kind  of  pulling;  fifteen  horses  used 
to  have  all  they  could  do  to  drag  the 
subsoiler  along,  breaking  the  ground 
20  inches  deep,  and  they  would  have 
to  stop  and  rest  frequently. 

The  subsoiler  does  not  turn  over 
any  soil,  but  by  shoving  it  aside  while 
the  ground  is  dry,  it  breaks  and  cracks 
the  soil  for  two  feet  or  so  on  either 
side  of  the  beam.  If  the  work  were 
done  while  the  ground  was  moist,  it 
would  be  much  easier,  but  very  little 
ground  would  be  disturbed.  There- 
fore, it  has  to  be  done  while  pulling 
is  hardest. 

The  tractor  can  keep  going  stead- 
ily and,  according  to  Mr.  Graham,  the 
ranch  manager,  does  about  three 
times  the  work  of  a  string  of  15 
horses. 

Subsoiling  is  done  both  ways,  going 
down  the  center  of  a  row  of  old 
trees  just  once;  or  twice   in  young 


strip  is  finished  up  with  horses. 

It  would  hardly  be  safe  to  go  much 
closer  to  the  trees  than  this  with  the 
disc  plows.  Mostly  the  orchard  is  a 
good  loam,  but  there  are  strips  of 
gravel  in  it  which  make  the  plows 
jump  out  of  the  ground  and  the  discs 
then  act  like  wheels,  running  the  plow 
over  to  one  side.  If  they  were  right 
close  to  a  tree  when  they  did  this 
they  would  run  right  into  the  tree 
and  break  it  off,  but  they  won't  go 
three  feet  to  the  side,  and  horses 
might  be  used  as  well  as  not  for  the 
finishing  touches  anyway. 

The  tractor  also  does  the  cultivat- 
ing during  the  summer.  Altogether, 
with  plowing  in  spring,  then  the  cul- 
tivating that  follows  that,  and  finally 
the  subsoiling  in  the  fall,  there  is 
just  about  an  even  six  months  work 
for  it  during  the  year. 

Figuring  It  Up. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tractor  in 
subsoiling  does    the    work    that  15 


other  two  years'  wear.  After  this 
overhauling  it  kept  continually  at 
work  subsoiling  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  small  stops  to  fix 
things  that  had  not  been  touched  the 
few  weeks  before.  This  experience 
is  probably  typical  with  most  well 
treated  orchard  tractors. 

Just  what  part  of  cost  of  operation 
ought  to  be  charged  to  upkeep,  re- 
pairs and  depreciation  cannot  be  said. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
working  cost,  as  would  be  the  case 
with  all  machinery,  or  with  livestock 
too  for  that  matter.  The  efficiency 
of  operation  has  apparently  justified 
all  expenses,  as  the  number  of 
tractors  in  Santa  Clara  valley  orchards 
is  large  and  continually  increasing. 
As  with  grain  and  other  open  field 
farming,  the  selection  of  a  machine 
in  these  Santa  Clara  orchards  seems 
to  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
work  for  it  to  do  on  the  ranch.  This 
is  one  of  the  large  ranches  of  the 


Orchard  Tractors  Are  Vacful  on  the  Hillsides  as  Well  as  the  Level.    Illustration  Shons  Baby  Caterpillars  at  Work  In  Young  Oregon  Prune  Orchard. 


being  very  commonly  used,  of  a  num- 
ber of  makes,  the  selection  seems  to 
follow  more  or  less  closely  the  size 
of  the  ranch,  that  is,  the  machine  that 
the  orchardist  selects  who  used  to 
keep  say  four  to  eight  horses,  is  dif- 
ferent than  that  chosen  by  the  man- 
ager of  a  100  to  200  acre  orchard. 
Power  for  Subsoiling. 

A  number  of  years  ago  subsoiling 
Was  a  regular  part  of  the  year's  work 
on  the  J.  H.  Flickinger  ranch,  near 
San  Jose.  It  was  given  up  after  a 
time  on  account  of  the  strain  on  the 
horses.  Three  years  ago  a  "Baby" 
Caterpillar,  which  was  big  enough  to 
pull  the  subsoiler,  was  purchased,  so 
the  work  was  taken  up  again.  The 
selection  was  not  made  particularly 
for  subsoiling,  but  because  the  power 
Corresponded  well  with  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  this  and  other 
lines  as  well. 

This  machine  is  considerably  larger 
than  most  orchard  tractors,  but  gets 
as  close  to  the  trees  as  is  desired. 
One  smaller  and  with  less  horse- 
power would  not  be  able  to  do  this 
piece  of  heavy  work,  and  in  plowing 
this  drags  more  bottoms  than  a 
smaller  machine. 

Reason  for  Subsoiling. 
•  A  subsoiler  is  used  to  cultivate 
down  deep  in  tlie  soil,  farther  than 
plows  could  reach,  to  loosen  the 
grotind,  let  in  air  and  water,  break 
op  the  plow-sole,  free  plant  food  and 
to  give  the  roots  freedom  of  action. 

The  subsoiling  is  done  in  the  fall 


orchard  where  the  roots  are  not  long 
enough  to  be  injured  by  cutting  fair- 
ly close  to  the  tree.  This  machine, 
by  cutting  both  ways  has  done  the 
equivalent  of  430  acres  of  orchard  in 
six  weeks  this  fall,  saying  that  only 
one  trip  were  made,  one  way  down 
each  row.  The  actual  acreage,  since 
cross  working  is  done,  is  only  about 
half  of  this. 

Irrigation. 

At  the  front  of  the  beam  two  discs 
are  set  turning  the  big  weeds  to  the 
sides  and  making  a  furrow  down 
which  irrigation  water  is  run. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  subsoiling 
is  to  help  winter  irrigation.  Water  is 
run  down  these  furrows  and  fills  up 
the  soil  deep  down.  As  a  result  the 
trees  are  benfited  greatly  and  it  is 
found  that  with  anything  like  a  nor- 
mal rainfall  summer  irrigation  is  not 
needed,  when  it  might  be  needed  if 
winter  irrigation  were  done  without 
subsoiling.  An  exception  is  cherry 
trees,  which  are  such  hearty  feeders 
that  some  summer  irrigation  helps 
under  almost  any  conditions. 

Plowing. 

Subsoiling  comprises  all  of  the  fall 
and  winter  cultivation  on  the  Flick- 
inger orchard.  The  ground  is  plowed 
late  in  spring  and  the  natural  winter 
growth  turned  under.  Eight  discs  are 
used,  each  turning  10  inches  of  soil, 
making  160  inches  cut  in  two  trips 
down  a  row,  or  about  14  feet  and 
leaving  about  three  feet  of  unplowed 
ground  on  each  side  of  the  trees.  This 


horses  used  to  do,  in  much  less  time, 
and  with  about  half  the  crew. 

In  plowing  a  similar  saving  is 
made,  as  it  would  take  four  four- 
horse  teams  to  pull  the  eight  discs, 
and  the  labor  bill  is  cut  down  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  machine  will  run  a  day  at  the 
same  cost  for  distillate  that  it  woula 
cost  to  feed  a  four-horse  team.  How- 
ever, as  is  the  case  with  an  automo- 
bile, the  fuel  charges  are  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  whole.  Mr.  Graham,  the 
manager,  figures  that  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
tractor  should  be  written  off  per 
year,  in  addition  to  cost  of  upkeep 
and  repairs.  On  account  of  going 
over  loose  ground,  and  particularly  in 
cultivating  in  summer,  dirt  gets  into 
the  bearings  and  wears  them  down 
faster  than  on  ordinary  machinery. 
By  keeping  the  bearings  snug  enough 
and  preventing  too  much  play  a  good 
mechanic  can,  however,  get  far  more 
work  out  of  a  machine  than  a  poor 
mechanic,  who  does  not  attend  to 
things  properly. 

General  Overhauling. 

The  tractor  in  question  is  on  its 
third  year's  work.  In  addition  to  the 
occasional  repairs  and  replacements 
it  requires  a  general  overhauling 
every  second  season.  This  was  done 
this  last  fall  before  the  subsoiling  and 
took  two  men  about  two  weeks.  It 
was  taken  entirely  apart,  worn  babbit 
metal  taken  out  and  replaced,  and 
generally  put  in  condition   for  an- 


valley  and  has  rather  a  large  tractor 
for  orchard  work.  Smaller  orchards 
have  smaller  tractors,  of  this  or  other 
makes. 


One  on  Burbank 

/^NE    day    Luther    Burbank  was 
walking  in  his  garden,  when  he 
was    accosted    by   an    officious  ac- 
quaintance, who  said: 

"Well,  what  are  you  working  on 
now?" 

"Trying  to  cross  an  eggplant  and 
milkweed,"  said  Mr.  Burbank. 

"And  what  under  heaven  do  you 
expect  to  get  from  that?" 

Mr.  Burbank  calmly  resumed  his 
walk. 

"Custard  pie,"  he  said.— J.  A.  B. 


A  new  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  No.  330, 
has  been  issued  on  the  milling  of 
rice.  It  is  stated  that  the  opening  of 
the  great  southern  prairies  of  Louis- 
iana and  Texas  to  rice  culture  has 
made  the  industry  one  of  great  im- 
portance. 


The  Washington  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment station  advises  against  the 
planting  of  hulless  varieties  of  oats 
until  further  trials  are  made.  Poor 
yields  and  other  faults  make  their 
planting  inadvisable. 


Little  neglect;  big  failures  I 
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Longer  and  Better 

BELT 

SERVICE 


We  mil  glTe  yon  longer  and 
better  BELT  SERVICE  than  yon 
are  non-  gettlnK- 
Fill  out  the  blank  form  below, 
mail  it  to  us  to-day,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  FREE  SAMPLE  of 
a  Rubber  Belt  that  we  will  rec- 
ommend and  unqualifiedly  guar- 
antee to  perform  the  work  sat- 
isfactorily; we  will  also  send  you 
free  a  little  folder,  "How  to  De- 
termine the  quality  of  Rubber 
Belt."  This  will  give  you  the 
standard  test  for  Rubber  Belt,  so 
that  you  can  be  just  as  good  a 
Judge  of  Rubber  Belt  as  the  man 
that  sells  It  to  you.  Don't  per- 
mit yourself  to  be  sold  a  cheap 
Rubber  Belt  when  your  work 
calls  for  a  good  grade  belt.  It 
will  cost  you  far  less  In  the  long 
run.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon 
and  we  will  put  you  in  posses- 
sion of  belting  information  so 
that  you  will  know  Just  what 
you  should  get  for  your  money. 
Remember,  we  have  had  meventj 
yeara'  manufacturing  and  selling 
experience. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  & 
PACKING  CO., 

519  MUalon    St.,   San  Francisco. 

Established  1846. 


-Fill  out  and  mail  this  to-day- 
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New  Land  Policy 

Orland  Settlers  Hope  to  Adopt  Australian  System. 


ON  the  Orland  Irrigation  Project 
in  the  upuper  Sacramento  Val- 
ley an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  put  into  operation  a  settlement 
policy  like  that  which  has  proved 
such  a  remarkable  success  in  Aus- 
tralia and  which  is  so  badly  needed 
in  America. 

This  is  an  ideal  project  to  test  the 
matter  out.  It  is  one  of  the  small- 
est government  projects,  with  an 
area  of  only  20,000  acres,  part  of 
which  is  well  developed  and  pros- 
perous; another  large  part,  about  9,- 
000  acres,  totally  undeveloped  and 
the  owners  in  a  position  where  they 
have  to  sell,  but  are  no  more  able  to 
sell  than  any  other  large  land  hold- 
ers. Legally,  they  cannot  farm  more 
than  a  small  acreage,  they  would  be 
financially  unable  to  develop  and 
farm  their  large  holdings  if  the  law 
would  permit;  but  will  have  to  pay 
big  water  taxes  unless  they  do  sell; 
so  they  have  to  sell  but  cannot  sell, 
so  everything  is  ideal  for  the  govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  start  a  liberal  land 
policy. 

Speaking  of  the  developed  portion, 
much  of  that  is  progressing  because 
the  settlers  are  practically  "staked" 
to  a  start.  Although  they  frequently 
bought  on  terms,  intending  to  im- 
prove the  land  and  make  it  pay  for 
itself  in  five  or  six  years,  like  most 
"back  to  the  landers,"  nearly  all  of 
such  persons  have  had  to  be  given 
all  sorts  of  time  from  the  sellers,  who 
in  certain  cases  have  received  noth- 
ing on  the  principal  and  have  even 
been  content  with  small  interest  for 
a  year  or  two,  or  paid  the  water 
rights,  to  enable  the  settler  to  put  all 
iiis  labor  and  capital  toward  improv- 
ing his  property  and  getting  it  in 
good  earning  condition.  Results 
have  shown  how  well  a  man  can  suc- 
ceed if  he  has  the  capital  to  develop 
his  property  and  is  not  burdened 
down  by  heavy  payments  of  interest 
and  principal. 

Outline  of  Plans. 

Frank  Reager,  secretary  of  the  Or- 
land Water  Users'  Association,  first 
figured  on  gettting  the  Reclamation 
Service  to  take  over  these  large  hold- 
ings and  put  into  effect  the  Australian 
land  settlement  system.  He  com- 
municated with  Prof.  Elwood  Mead, 
chairman  of  the  Coast  Revision  Board 
of  the  Reclamation  Service,  to  see 
what  could  be  done,  and  a  plan  has 
been  worked  out  which  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion, Governor  Johnson,  the  State 
University,  Franklin  Lane,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  everybody  else 
concerned.  It  is  now  up  to  Congress 
to  authorize  the  work,  which  it  doubt- 
less will  do.  It  would  be  particularly 
beneficial  to  the  Reclamation  Service, 
as  the  plans  of  the  service  have  been 
demoralized  by  the  slowness  in  land 
settlements  in  the  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  success  under  this  system 
would  mean  the  solution  of  many 
difficulties. 

First,  lands  undeveloped  and  to  be 
sold  and  settled,  would  be  offered  to 
the  Reclamation  Service  at  a  price 
fixed  by  a  commission  named  by 
both  owneres  and  the  service.  Such 


price  naturally  would  be  far  below  re- 
tail price.  The  land  would  be  paid 
for  in  4  per  cent  government  bonds, 
or  money  received  from  sale  of  bonds. 
It  would  then  be  sold  to  settlers  on 
long  term  payments  at  cost  price,  plus 
cost  of  administration. 

Terms  of  Sale. 

First,  a  settler  would  be  required 
to  have  sufficient  funds  to  get  a  good 
start,  say  $2,500  or  thereabouts;  then 
he  would  have  to  prove  his  ability  to 
make  good,  though  he  need  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  a  farmer  before.  He 
would  get  land  that  was  exactly  what 
it  was  supposed  to  be,  upon  which  he 
could  make  good. 

He  would  get  the  land  under  con- 
tract of  sale,  so  to  speak,  after  paying 
small  amount  down  and  putting  the 
rest  of  his  funds  into  improvements, 
such  as  leveling  land  for  irrigation, 
building  canals  and  ditches,  putting  up 
house  and  barns,  buying  stock,  tools 
and  equipment,  and  in  other  words, 
getting  the  land  into  a  productive 
condition  as  soon  as  possible.  Per- 
haps the  service  would  even  help  him 
in  the  improvements;  seeing  that  the 
value  was  all  going  into  the  land. 
Very  likely  it  would  level  the  land 
before  selling,  adding  that  to  the  pur- 
chase price;  as  the  service  could  do 
it  better  and  cheaper  than  the  individ- 
ual settlers  and  it  would  get  the  land 
producing  that  much  sooner. 

Small  Payments. 

Then,  having  provided  $2,500  or 
more  to  guarantee  the  whole  debt, 
with  the  land  in  a  good  earning  con- 
dition, the  settler  would  be  able  to 
make  good  and  would  pay  his  debt  in 
equal  small  annual  payments  until 
the  whole  debt  was  wiped  out.  He 
would  have  no  high  interest,  no  large 
payments  on  principal,  no  threat  of 
mortgage  soon  to  come  due.  The 
total  debt  would  be  much  below  that 
required  in  buying  land  under  present 
conditions. 

Government  bonds  of  the  kind  used 
to  finance  such  a  scheme  carry  4  per 
cent  interest  and  sell  at  a  premium  also. 
The  retail  price  of  the  land  could  be 
enough  above  that  of  the  price  paid 
by  the  service  to  protect  the  service 
fully  and  still  be  cheap;  the  service 
could  add  one-half  per  cent  interest 
to  cover  cost  of  administration  and 
lyi  per  cent  interest  on  principal;  and 
by  paying  only  six  per  cent  per  an- 
num— much  less  than  ordinary  rural 
interest — the  whole  debt  would  be 
wiped  out  in  30  years. 

There  is  one  rural  credits  bill  now 
before  Congress,  indorsed  almost 
unanimously  by  public  sentiment  and  it 
will  almost  certainly  be  passed,  it  is 
believed.  This  Orland  plan  likewise 
has  the  indorsement  of  the  adminis- 
tration, through  the  backing  of  Secre- 
tary Lane,  a  Westerner  himself;  it 
has  the  other  indorsements  noted,  and 
should  go  through. 

If  it  does  go  through  and  proves  a 
success,  it  will  be  a  short  step  for  the 
plan  to  be  adopted  on  every  U.  S. 
reclamation  project;  private  land  hold- 
ers will  adopt  it,  and  western  land  de- 
velopment, now  almost  at  a  standstill, 
can  progress  profitably  to  settler  and 
commonwealth. 
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Know  IIow  Much  You  Make  This  Year 

Ro  one  thai)  pay  a  cent  for  Blekmor**^  Farm  A*e«B«l  B—k,  Mr.  Parmer,  ttmplT  mid  u  jour  name  mnd 
addresf.  Business  fa.rmln2  puts  money  In  the  bank.  This  book  Is  arranired  to  keep  all  accounts  In  stmpi* 
form — more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember  them;  abowa  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  a  laborer's  time  record;  and  sectioa  for  penooaJ  accotmta.  ^4  t*r  lak  M*«IU 

Not  a  cbeap  affair.   Its  quality  Is  in  keeping  wltli 

BICKMORE'S  GALL  CURE 

A  soothing,  heallnff  salve,  the  old-tlme  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  hlffh  priced 
to  take  cuances  of  loslnK  their  servires.   Get  full  value  out  of  yours.   Blokmors'l  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 

  Earneu  and  BuliUeaalls,  Bope  Barn.  Cvtl.Scrateha.  ar«aMHMl.<tc.  Keeps  them  sound 

and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don't  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.  Biekaort's  Oall  Oars 
cores  while  the  horse  works.  Great  thlnjz  for  sore  teats  In  cows.  Look  out  lor  substitutes 
and  cheap  imitations.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Biskmors'i  Oall  Cure  at  the  store.  Th»  work* 
burse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Farm  AcGOtut  Book  la  ready,  fiend  today. 


BICKMORC  CALL  CURK  CO. 


■oa  71     Old  Town.  Main* 


Roots  such  as  are  grown 
only  on  our  Foothill 
Location.  They  insure 
a  100%  stand  and  a 
good  tree. 

Olives 

Mission   and  Manzanillo 

Splendidly  rooted,  hardy  trees 
of  good  caliber  on  own  and 
Picholine  Root.  Our  Foothill 
grown  Olive  trees  assure  you 
against  loss  in  transplanting. 
Give  us  a  list  of  your  wants 
for  special  prices. 

Walnuts 

Franquette  and  Mayette 

Our  buds  and  scions  of  walnnu  are  cat 
R.  WilU.  Pioneer  Walnut  Eiriert.  Crom 
selected  trees  of  absolute  I;  true  type  tbs 
highest  pedigree  that  can  be  giTea  a  walnnt. 


Prones 
Plums 


Cherries 
Pears 


Almonds  Cots 
Apples  Peaches 

All  Tarieties, 
Pedl^eed  and  Trne 

Give  Us  a  List  of  Your 
Wants  for  Special  Prices 

Write  Us  Now— 
Address  Bos  OF 
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Chkks 
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T  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again  that 

improper  feeding  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  more 
chicks  than  all  other  causes  combined.  If  you  want|  to 
make  money  out  of  chickens,  if  you  want  good  laying 
and  good  breeding  fowls,  if  you  want  heavy,  market- 
able birds,  you  must  give  the  "Baby"  Chicks  the 
Right  Start.  To  do  this  you  must  feed  the  Right 
Food. 

SPERRY 

Gritless  Baby  Chick  Feed 

is  the  right  food  for  chicks  from  the  time  they  are  24-36  hours  old  until  they 
are  5  weeks  old.  It  agrees  with  their  delicate  internal  organs.  It  causes 
them  to  thrive.  It  starts  them  right.  It  makes  them  active  and  strong.  It 
makes  them  want  to  exercise.  It  makes  them  grow  into  profitable,  money- 
making  birds. 

We  know  that  Sperry  Gritless  Baby  Chick  Feed  is  right  from  the  results 
that  it  has  produced  for  poultry  men  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  Does  it 
not  stand  to  reason  that  if  this  feed  has  made  money  for  these  progressive  men 
that  it  will  make  money  for  you? 

Sperry  Gritless  Baby  Chick  Feed  received  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition  in  recognition  of  its  high  quality,  proven  worth  and  sur- 
passing merit.  It  will  pay  you  to  learn  more  about  this  wonderful  feed. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Book 

"MAKES  HENS  HAPPY" 
and  Sample  of  Chick  Feed 

This  book  contains  information  worth  many  dollars  to  anyone  interested  in  chickens.  It 
tells  you  how  to  raise  chicks,  how  to  care  for  them,  how  to  make  more  profit  out  of  them, 
how  to  get  more  eggs.  It  tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know.  It  also  fully  explains 
our  profit-sharing  coupon  plan. 

Fill  Out  the  Coupon  and  Mail  To-Day. 

Stock  and  Poultry  Feed  Department, 

Sperry  Flour  Company 

Stockton,  California 


COUPON 


stock  and 
Feed  Depnrt- 
ment,  Sperry 
Flour  Company, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Address 


Gentlemen:  Enclosed 
please      find      4c  In 
stamps  to  cover  postage 
for   your   Free   book  on 
feeding    chicks    and  Free 
coupons. 


Name 
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Rogue  River  Pears 

High  Pruning  and  Heavy  Production  With  Good  Care 


CLOSE  planting  of  pear  trees, 
high  growth,  to  give  lots  of  friiit 
bearing  wood,  and  care  that  will 
give  heavy  production,  is  the  ideal 
to  which  W.  A.  Sumner,  manager  of 
the  Palmer  Investment  Company's 
orchard  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley, 
is  following.  Furthermore,  the  orchard 
is  a  shining  example  thus  far  of  what 
young  trees  ought  to  be  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  ideal  working 
out. 

Pear  growing  in  the  Rogue  River 
Valley  in  Southern  Oregon  is  nearly 
on  a  par  with  apples  figuring  from  an 
acreage  basis,  but  while  the  apple  busi- 
ness has  been  in  a  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  on  account  of  the  great 
acreage  all  over  the  country,  pear 
prospects  are  excellent  and  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  claims  to  have  the  best 
pear  climate  that  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Sumner  saw  the  prospects  for 
pears  six  years  ago  and  practically  all 
the  orchards  of  the  Palmer  Invest- 
ment Company,  owned  by  the  Potter 
Palmer  estate  of  Chicago,  are  in  pears, 
a  fine  move  as  the  markets  turned 
out.  In  the  large  ranch  at  the  north 
end  of  the  valley  171  acres  are  in 
pears.  Of  100  acres  in  the  south  end 
of  the  valley  a  few  are  in  apples,  but 
most  are  in  pears. 

Reason  for  Tall  Trees. 

The  idea  is  this:  The  pear  is  a 
vigorous  tree  and  an  upright  grower. 
Give  it  all  the  water  it  wants  and  all 
the  plant  food  it  wants  and  prune  it  to 
go  up  instead  of  sideways  and  it  will 
grow  far  above  the  usual  height. 
Straight  branches  will  not  need  prop- 
ping to  hold  a  load  either,  and  prop- 
ping has  little  to  commend  it,  except 
that  it  will  keep  the  limbs  of  a  poorly 
pruned  tree  from  breaking,  and  it  has 
lots  to  condemn  it. 

Upright  trees  will  not  only  bear 
without  propping,  but  they  can  be  set 
closer  together  than  ordinary  trees. 
The  tendency  has  been  toward  wide 
planting.  In  this  orchard  the  trees 
are  set  22  feet  apart  on  the  triangular 
system,  each  tree  with  six  others  22 
feet  distant,  112  to  the  acre.  This 
makes  rows  about  19  feet  apart. 

Pruning  has  been  in  the  standard 
way  thus  far.  The  trees  are  on  rich 
bottom  soil,  except  40  acres  on  the 
hillside;  they  have  been  well  culti- 
vated and  irrigated,  and  have  run  far 
ahead  of  trees  in  the  district  with 
grain  grown  between  the  rows.  As 
the  trees  spread  out  and  crops  pull 
down  their  branches,  they  will  be 
pruned  from  the  side,  leaving  them 
grow  as  high  as  they  will  and 
enabling  them  to  bear  crops  without 
propping.  A  spread  of  18  feet  can 
well  be  permitted,  which  will  leave  at 
least  four  feet  of  air  space  in  the 
narrowest  part  between  the  rows, 
enough  for  light  and  air  and  for  teams 
and  spray  tank. 

Must  Have  Good  Treatment. 

Given  all  the  water  and  plant  food 
it  wants  a  pear  tree  can  just  as  well 
bear  along  30  to  40  feet  of  branch 
length  as  along  ten,  and  give  20  boxes 
as  six.  There  are  many  pear  trees 
that  high,  mostly  in  yards  or 
by  creek  beds,  in  rich  soil  with  very 
abundant  moisture  supplies,  and  un- 
limited in  height  by  modern  pruning. 
How  high  it  will  pay  to  pick  fruit  is 
another  question,  but  the  heavier  the 
crop  the  higher  the  trees  can  be. 

Irrigation  is  the  essential  feature  in 
getting  heavy  yields  and  vigorous 
trees.  Rogue  River  orchards  usually 
are  not  irrigated,  though  most  fruit 
growers  the  last  year  or  two  have 
been  wishing  they  were.  This 
orchard,  although  the  trees  are  only 
six  years  old  and  clean  cultivation  is 
practiced,  are  being  irrigated,  and  they 
show  what  trees  ought  to  be. 

Irrigation  also  is  an  essential  for 
keeping  the  soil  rich  and  in  proper 


condition  economically-  Cover  crops 
are  a  strict  necessity  if  the  soil  is  to 
be  kept  up.  Likewise,  without  irri- 
gation, except  in  districts  with  a 
heavy  surplus  of  rainfall,  they  are  al- 
most an  impossibility  without  robbing 
the  trees  of  moisture. 

This  is  a  fine  district  for  vetch.  One 
crop  of  vetch  and  barley  has  been 
grown  between  the  trees  for  a  cover 
crop,  but  even  saying  that  there  is 
plenty  moisture,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  rainfall  to  start  the  vetch  at  the 
right  time.  Irrigation  permits  it. 
With  irrigation  to  supply  moisture, 
cover  crops  to  supply  nitrogen  and 
humus  and  to  keep  the  soil  in  good 
physical  condition,  and  commercial 
fertilizers  to  supply  whatever  else  is 
needed,  trees  can  be  grown  to  the 
height  found  economical  to  pick  from 
and  made  to  bear  full  crops.  It  may 
be  20  years  before  the  trees  reach  full 
height,  but  they  can  keep  producing 
for  all  they  are  worth  in  the  mean- 
time and  if  it  is  decided  to  handle 
them  like  other  trees  at  any  time  they 
can  be.    That  is  reasonable  enough. 

Varieties. 

Seven  varieties  of  pears  are  grown: 
Bartlett,  Bosc,  Cornice,  Anjou.  Howell, 
P.  Barry  and  Winter  Nelis.  They  are 
set  four  rows  of  a  variety  adjoining 
four  rows  of  some  variety  blossoming 
at  about  the  same  time,  to  provide 
cross  pollination.  With  these  varieties 
picking  can  begin  in  .August  and  con- 
tinue until  October  and  marketing  on 
to  spring,  if  necessary. 

Pears  are  not  the  only  crop  here. 
There  are  a  couple  of  hundred  other 
acres  of  bottom  land  that  might  be 
planted  to  pears,  but  170  acres  on  one 
ranch  is  about  enough  to  handle  well. 

This  ranch  lays  along  the  Rogue 
River  and  is  irrigated  from  it.  Close 
to  the  river  is  more  than  a  hundred 
acres  covered  with  cottonwood,  wil- 
lows and  other  bottom  land  trees. 
More  than  forty  head  of  stock  are 
kept  on  it  now,  without  expense,  but 
something  better  is  planned.  Pecans 
along  river  bottoms  in  Illinois  and 
farther  south  are  a  big  success.  In 
other  parts  of  Oregon  a  few  trees 
have  done  fine,  so  Mr.  Sumner  is 
starting  a  pecan  nursery.  The  thing 
is  only  an  experiment  now,  but 
everything  indicates  that  pecans  in 
time  can  be  made  to  replace  those 
willows  and  cottonwoods  and  pay 
good  profits.  The  river  needs  some 
trees  and  better  have  something 
profitable. 

Live  Stock. 

Back  from  the  river  bank  are  250 
acres  of  the  finest  kind  of  bottom 
land,  which  is  being  started  to  alfalfa, 
to  be  irrigated  like  the  rest  of  the 
place.  This  will  be  used  for  stock. 
Red  Polls  are  considered  the  best 
prospect  under  the  conditions  here  as 
they  are  a  good  milk  breed,  while 
the  bull  calves,  if  not  used  for  breed- 
ing, can  be  made  into  good  beef 
steers. 

The  valley  as  a  whole  is  raising 
far  more  hogs  than  it  once  did,  as 
hogs  go  well  with  fruit.  A  good 
bunch  of  hogs  has  been  raised  on 
this  ranch  without,  however,  much 
profit,  owing  to  lack  of  pasture,  which 
the  alfalfa  will  remedy,  but  with  suc- 
cess otherwise.  Purebred  Durocs  are 
replacing  grades.  They  have  been 
culled  until  eight  very  fine  sows  have 
been  selected.  From  the  first  litter 
of  these  65  pigs  were  raised.  The  al- 
falfa and  the  waste  fruit  when  the 
orchard  is  well  bearing  make  a  com- 
bination that  spells  hog  success. 

Diversified  farming  is  the  thing. 
Alfalfa  and  stock  as  well  as  pears  is 
safer  than  pears  alone.  The  manure 
from  stock,  for  thin  places  in  the  or- 
chard as  well  as  for  the  soil  as  a 
whole,    is    a    necessity   in  keeping 


things  up  to  the  notch  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

If  only  plans  existed  for  large,  vig- 
orous trees  they  might  not  deserve 
mention,  but  the  trees  and  the  place 
as  a  whole  is  looking  so  well  and 
going  ahead  so  fast  that  the  thought 
of  getting  larger,  heavier  producing 
and  more  economical  producing 
trees,  backed  by  success  as  far  as  the 
work  could  go,  makes  deserved  at- 
tention. 


Almond  Selling 

THE  almond  business  is  one 
fairly  well  controlled  by  the 
producers  through  the  California  Al- 
mond Growers'  Exchange,  though 
there  are  some  outside  growers  and 
some  independent  associations  also. 

History  always  shows  that  "the 
trade"  does  its  best  to  discredit  co- 
operative organizations.  Last  year's 
almond  business  is  an  example.  The 
Exchange  takes  orders,  subject  to 
approval  of  prices  named  at  open- 
ing of  season.  A  certain  large  fruit 
packing  company  offered  to  sell  al- 
monds to  Eastern  jobbers  at  an 
eighth  to  a  fourth  of  a  cent  less  than 
prices  Exchange  would  name;  it 
also  offered  a  certain  independent  as- 
sociation a  little  more  than  Exchange 
prices.  The  first  was  to  injure  the 
Exchange  in  the  East;  the  second  to 
keep  the  growers  out  of  the  Ex- 
change. The  more  sales  they  made 
at  low  prices  the  worse  off  the  pack- 
ers were,  and  their  plan  was  to  make 
few  sales  and  lots  of  noise.  The  few 
sales  made  they  could  cover  with  the 
few  independent  nuts  secured,  with- 
out losing  money. 

Naturally  when  the  nuts  were  de- 
livered by  the  pool  of  growers  just 
spoken  of,  they  were  turned  down  on 
the  regular  excuse  for  backing  out 
of  such  a  contract,  that  there  were 
too  many  shriveled  nuts.  So  the 
pool  of  growers  did  not  get  the  price 
promised,  did  not  join  the  Exchange, 
and  all  was  fine  for  the  packers. 
The  joke  of  the  matter  is  that  mem- 
bers of  the  association  believed  the 
excuse  about  the  shriveled  nuts,  and, 
as  the  nuts  were  pooled  when  de- 
livered, each  grower  thought  that 
some  other  person  turned  in  the  nuts 
responsible  for  the  rejection  of  the 
shipment. 


Chance  for  Peanuts 

A  S  fine  peanuts  as  the  country  will 
produce  can  be  grown  in  in- 
terior California  on  the  right  soils, 
but,  ordinarily,  it  is  not  profitable  to 
grow  them  on  account  of  the  cheap 
Japanese  product.  The  war  has 
made  a  difference;  freight  rates  have 
risen  enormously;  many  trans-Pacific 
ships  have  been  taken  off,  and  pea- 
nuts will  not  be  carried  on  account 
of  need  for  more  valuable  cargoes. 
As  a  result,  peanuts  are  scarce  and 
of  inferior  quality,  and  prices  are 
high,  so  if  it  would  ever  pay  to  grow 
peanuts,  it  should  pay  this  year. 

As  long  as  the  war  lasts,  this  con- 
dition is  likely  to  exist.  What 
should  be  done  would  be  for  Con- 
gress to  put  on  a  very  small  tariff, 
to  make  it  permanently  worth  while 
to  produce  peanuts  extensively  here 
and  to  protect  us  from  the  competi- 
tion of  cheap  Oriental  labor. 

Peanuts  are  grown  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent at  present.  They  do  well  in 
hot,  dry  interior  locations,  where  soil 
is  light  and  irrigation  water  is 
available. 


One  thousand  miles  of  perfect  road- 
way have  been  constructed  by  Colo- 
rado convicts  in  the  past  seven  years. 
At  first  armed  guards  were  used,  but 
during  the  second  summer  the  honor 
system  was  introduced  and  it  is  still 
in  vogue. 


Cracks  in  the  wall  ventilate  the 
profits  out  of  the  stable. 


Low  Down 

Orchard  Disc 
Harrow 

Built  especially  for  use  in  orchard*  and 
vineyards,  where  «yth  its  extremely  low 
frame,  it  works  successfully  under  over- 
hanging vines  and  branches.  Also  adapt- 
able lo  use  in  hop  yards,  on  truck  farms, 
opening  and  closing  irrigation  laterals,  and 
is  an  excellent  harrow  in  the  open  field. 


The  main  frame  it  made  ol  one  ptec:  of  heavy  bar 
Bteel  formed  in  a  riftid  triangle  and  securely  bolted 
to  the  tontfue.  Each  gang  operated  and  an^ed  io- 
dependently  of  the  other  and  revcraible  for  out  or 
in-throw.  Gangs  can  be  tilted  either  way  for  ridd- 
ing up  or  leveling  the  ground  or  for  opening  and 
closing  irrigation  laterals.    A  shield  over  each 

gang  prevents  injury  to  overhanging  vines  and 
branches.  Beariiigs  have  oil  soaked,  bard  maple 
bushio^s. 


When  equipped  with  the  extension  frame  the  discs 
can  be  set  out  to  cultivate  11  and  12  foot  out-throw 
and  in-throw  with  an  adjustment  of  4  feet  to  and 
from  the  center  of  the  harrow,  making  a  running  cut 
from  8  to  12  feet  with  the  extension,  and  a  running 
cut  of  4  to  7  feet  with  the  regular  frame.  The  ex- 
tension frame  is  furnished  as  an  extra. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  Nearest  P&  O  House 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co., 
Canton,  Illinois 

Western  Agencies:  Parlin  &  Orendorf! 
Plow  Co.,  Portland  and  Spokane;  Baker 
&  Hamilton,  San  Francisco;  Dixon  & 
Griswold,  Los  Angeles. 


$7.00  Delivered 

To  Nearent  Exprenn  OfflCF  Any- 
nrherr  In  the  I  Dlted  Stateit. 

Writ*  for   Kre*  Catalogue, 

Globe  Mills,  Los  Xnneies,  Tal. 
V  ^ 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Farm  Problems 

Questions  Answered  for  Puzzled  Readers. 


Do  you  know  if  medicinal  plants  are 
grown  for  commercial  purposes  in  Cali- 
forniat  Is  it  true  that  the  Chinese 
are  almost  the  mly  people  that  raise 
medicinal  herbs  and  are  getting  much 
profit  from  itf — F.  B.  W. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Albert  Schneider, 
California  College  of  Pharmacy. 

B RECEIVE  hundreds  of  letters  like 
this  each  year.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia does  not  have  a  department  de- 
voted to  this  phase  of  economic  pos- 
sibilities in  the  State.  I  have  been 
devoting  considerable  of  my  time  to 
the  answering  of  letters  and  giving 
information.  The  California  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  through  State 
Forester  G.  Morris  Homans,  issued 
a  bulletin  entitled  "Pharmacal  Plants 
and  Their  Culture,"  which  was  pre- 
pared by  myself.  I  regret  that  the 
issue  has  been  exhausted,  and  Mr. 
Homans  informs  me  that  there  are 
no  funds  for  a  second  edition.  I  am 
now  preparing  a  bulletin  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  belladonna  in  California, 
which  will  be  issued  by  the  univer- 
sity within  a  short  time. 

To  date  no  one  has  undertaken  the 
extensive  growing  of  medilcinal 
plants  within  the  State.  Belladonna 
has  been  grown  commercially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hayward.  I  believe  that 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
grow  mint  and  also  ginseng  and 
golden  seal.  I  may  state  that  most 
of  our  medicinal  plants  could  be  cul- 
tivated within  the  State.  It  is  in  fact 
much  to  be  regretted  that  such  plants 
as  digitalis,  mint,  aconite,  henbane, 
the  common  spice  herbs  such  as  cara- 
way, anise,  fennel  and  many  others 
are  not  grown  here  on  a  large  com- 
mercial scale.  The  enterprise  must 
be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in 
order  that  it  may  be  financially  profit- 
able, for  we  are  unfortunately  com- 
pelled  to  compete  with  the  free  im- 
portation of  these  articles,  there  be- 
ing no  duty  on  unprepared  or  crude 
vegetable  drugs.  Worse  yet,  we  must 
compete  with  the  free  importation  of 
an  inferior  if  not  actually  adulterated 
article.  However,  with  all  of  these 
handicaps  the  enterprise  could  be 
made  profitable. 

The  herbs  grown  by  the  Chinese 
are  very  largely  used  by  the  Chinese, 
and  these  people  use  drugs  liberally. 
We  should  by  all  means  grow  our 
own  drugs  at  home,  and  thus  keep 
within  our  country  the  many  millions 
of  dollars  which  go  to  Europe  for 
these  necessities.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  war  there  are  no 
drug  imports  of  the  kind  herein  men- 
tioned, and  the  price  of  vegetable 
drugs  has  gone  up  very  much.  For 
example,  the  price  per  pound  of 
belladonna  is  now  $2..50,  as  against  35 
cents  before  the  war. 

There  are  many  matters  which 
should  be  carefully  weighed  and  con- 
sidered before  venturing  on  the  com- 
mercial growing  of  drug  plants. 
These  were  outlined  quite  fully  in 
the  bulletin  above  referred  to.  Mani- 
festly it  is  out  of  the  question  to  give 
this  desirable  and  necessary  informa- 
tion in  a  letter. 

Transplanting  Prunes. 

Some  French  prune  trees  on  peach 
root  were  planted  last  spring,  cut  off 
eighteen  inches  above  the  ground;  made 
«  good  growth  and  are  well  rooted. 
Would  like  to  transplant  them  to  an- 
other field.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
do  soT—A.  B. 

Answer  by  J.  J.  Fox,  Napa,  Cal. 

'  I  *  HE  French  prune  trees  you 
*■  planted  last  spring  can  be  safely 
transplanted  to  an  adjoining  field.  If 
the  root  system  is  good  and  they 
have  made  decent  growth,  they  need 


not  be  cut  back  any  closer  than  you 
would  have  cut  them  where  they 
stand.  Move  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  in  good  shape  for  replanting. 

Legal  Questions. 

Has  a  prospector,  owning  and  work- 
ing a  mining  claim  according  to  law, 
the  right  to  fence  same  or  any  part  of 
it  for  his  stock,  or  to  cultivate  what  is 
suitable  to  raise  vegetables  or  grain  for 
his  own  use? 

If  a  man  is  living  on  his  place  on 
which  he  has  borrowed  a  sum  of  money 
and  has  given  a  deed  of  trust  and  same 


is  past  due,  which  he  is  not  able  to 
pay,  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  dis- 
possess him  and  remove  him  from  the 
place,  and  what  would  be  the  approxi- 
mate cost  and  time? 

Answer  by  Alex  N.  B.  Muir. 

A PROSPECTOR  owning  and 
working  a  mining  claim  accord- 
ing to  law  has  the  right  to  fence  same 
and  cultivate  it  as  may  desire.  Our 
courts  have  given  these  claims  the 
recognition  of  legal  estate  of  free- 
hold for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  trust  deed  will  probably  re- 
quire notice  of  sale  to  be  given  by 
publication  in  some  local  paper,  and 
it  may  also  require  personal  notice 
to  the  tenant.  Comply  carefully  with 
these  directions,  as  otherwise  the  sale 
would  be  invalid.  Thereafter  pro- 
ceed with  the  sale,  and  if  the  tenant 
remains  in  possession  against  the  will 


of  the  owner  he  may  be  dispossessed 
by  an  action  in  ejectment  or  unlaw- 
ful detainer.  Invariably  the  trust  deed 
provides  for  attorneys'  fees  in  case 
of  sale,  and  even  if  the  trust  deed 
does  not  contain  this  provision  the 
courts  invariably  allow  them  in  a  case 
such  as  this.  Time,  approximately 
four  to  eight  weeks. 


The  report  of  the  Idaho  Market  Di- 
rector, an  office  not  long  in  opera- 
tion, states  that  the  office  has 
achieved  success  in  operating  a  free 
labor  bureau,  or  employment  office, 
for  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  pro- 
tected homeseekers  by  seeing  that 
they  got  on  land  under  conditions  in 
which  they  could  succeed,  and  or- 
ganized a  butter  scoring  system  which 
is  helping  standardize  and  improve 
Idaho  dairy  products. 


La  Porte 


Money  Saved  Is  Money  Earned 

THE  Rumely  GasPuU  tractor  commences  to  cut  down  farm 
costs  the  first  day  you  put  it  on  the  pay  roll.  The  "many 
job"  tractor  it  has  come  to  be  called,  and  it  lives  up  to  its 
name  on  the  Coast,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Probably  the  first  thing  that  will  appeal  to  you  in  the  GasPtill  is  its  light 
weight  and  extreme  ease  of  handling.  It  weighs  only  11,000  pounds  and 
you  can  turn  it  on  a  15-ft.  circle.  The  convenience  of  levers,  a  safety 
cranking  device  and  dependable  foot  brake  help  make  operating  easy. 

The  GasPuU  is  equipped  with  a  smooth  running,  powerful  motor,  all  work- 
ing parts  are  efficiently  lubricated  and  fully  protected  from  dirt  and  weather. 

You  will  find  that  the  GasPull  completely  fills  the  bill  wherever  there  is 
plowing  to  be  done,  crops  to  plant  and  harvest,  loads  to  haul,  grain  to 
thresh,  roads  to  build,  or  wherever  power  is  required  to  cut  down  iarm 
expenses  and  increase  farm  profits. 

The  GasPull  is  as  handy,  powerful  and  efficient  on  the  belt  as  at  the 
draw-bar.  It  easily  handles  a  thirty-inch  separator  to  its  fiill  capacity. 
There  is,  of  course,  absolute  freedom  from  sparks. 

Then  there's  the  price.  Without  making  comparisons  here,  we  can  safely  say  that 
there  is  no  better  tractor  value  on  the  market.  You'll  find  that  a  GasPull  will  cost 
much  less  than  the  horses  or  mules  it  will  displace,  can  be  maintained  at  much  less 
cost  and  will  do  more  work.    Made  in  one  size — 15-30  horsepower. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  catalog  and  full  information. 

Advance-Rumely  lines  include  Rumely  traction  plows,  the  famous  OilPull  tractor 
and  the  new  All  Purpose  small  farm  tractor,  threshers,  steam  engines,  hullers  and 
buskers — all  dependable  machines  and   backed  by  Advance-Rumely  service. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 

La  Porte  (incorporated)  Indiana 


Spokane.  Wash. 


Portland.  Ore. 


San  Francisco,  CaL 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


INFORMATION 

OF  INTKKKST.  ANP  IVSSI- 
ULY  OK  nt:NKKlT.  TO  VUOSK 
WHO  HOIJ>  OK  OOMKM- 
PLATE  rUKOHASlNO  CAM. 
FORNIA  IKKIGATION  DIS- 
TRUT     BONPS  -  VAKTUn-- 

uxKi.Y   Sli.  SAX  jovgnx 

AND  OIKHAIK  ISSIKS— IS 
CONTAINKP  IN  AN  ANALY- 
SIS 1  HAVK  JVST  PRE- 
PARET. 

8BND  FOR  A  COrv. 

Edward  N.  Pearson,  Jr. 

Su  Fr»nci$ctv  T«».  Suttw  SMC 


Farm  Problems 

Value  of  Fro«en  Potatoes. 

Heu»  IfH  me  ¥rhal  to  ilo  trith 
fritert*  polalocs.  Arr  Mry  iinv  /cirn;fr 
]^H>«1  ojr  fxHulf  In  fAr>f  any  tcay  lo 
flimiHitt^  thf  fifX'Kliiir  la.t(c  bfi  prt'par- 
iNj/  or  (»<>ltitij;  Ihrnt  diffcft-Htf — W.  W. 
AT.,  U'lKiAiNs/fon. 

Answer    by    Prof.    O.    M.  Morris, 
Washington  State  College. 

'T' H  K  (ooj  value  of  potatoes  is  not 
iiuterially  injured  by  their  hav- 
intt  been  froien.  It  is  their  palata- 
bility  that  is  iivjured.  A  slow  process 
of  con\frtins  starch  into  sutnr  goes 
on  constantly  tit  the  potato.  Inas- 
ntuch  as  it  is  a  distinct  organism,  it 
uses  the  sugar,  but  not  the  starch 
direct  and  the  reduction  of  tentpera- 
ture  tv>  freeiing  or  below  stops  the 
life  pr\->ce$ses  and  results  in  an  ac- 
cumulation of  sugar  in  the  potato.  It 
is  worth  practically  as  much  as  food 
as  ever,  .\nythinK  that  will  ovt^r- 
come  the  sweetish  taste  resulting 
fr<>m  the  sugar  will  make  the  pota- 
toes nearly    normal.     For  ordinary 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY 

General  Produce  Commission 
Merchants 

will  hMdl*  your  prvvluoo  for  >  ou  on 
CMMtsnntVDt  or  buy  (ht>  samo  vnitrlitht 
Wftt«  «M  In  full  »rh»l  \ou  h*\<>  for  s«l« 
In  th*  prvvUiv-*  lm» 


STAMMER? 


nH  ir  IS 
IT  rosii>t; 
Yt>i  n» 

wU  »>v  .  -  .  -.^'^  VT  NATt  RAL 
TATK      ^  s  Wrtt»   «r  .-kV 


t—iq  St..  S. 


D.  O.  Lively 

il6  Hottart  KaildlDg.  San  Francisco 

r.'lophvMu'  aarrt*ld  ISIJ 

Live  Stock 

ANT  KINP  ANY  giTANTlTY 
If  you  ha\>  anytUtnc  for  I'll 
rtnj  a  cu»ti>m*r.  If  you  want  to 
buy.  t«ll  m*.  I'll  ptt  It  for  you. 
No  orvltr  too  sm»U — or  too  large*. 
•Ith«r. 

R#Ktst*r«<l  tar*  Stov-k  a  Specialty 
.\  nrst-hand  knowl««lir«  of  Uv«atock 
FaiD*d  from  twvnty-flr*  r««r«' 


aaawvrias  a^mtlf  «»ta. 


to  ins.  cleep 

no  oflier 
irac-tor  can 
bud^e   


In  many  a  competition  the  Caterpillar 
has  walked  off  \\*ith  a  gang  of  plows 
that  other  tractors  could  not  budge. 

Rated  horse-power  was  the  same.  But  years  of  ex>^ 
perience  m  CaHspSbr  bufldmchave  shown  us  how 
to  turn  power  into  ckawbar-puM  with  the  least  loss. 

In  the  same  way  we  know  bow  to  build  best- wearine 
materiate  into  a  trador  that  wiD  stand  up  and  giNT 
longer  service  and  cost  less  far  repairs. 


Mav  1M  ^hMN  a*  Mi  CMnaw  taa. 

rkOv*  as  ■  fiB«ri  aatac  tar  Nmv  P 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Cb.Inc 

Stv-vkton  Los  Angeks        San  Frandsoo 


Grand  Prixe— San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  Expositions 


HRE 


THE  FARMER'S 
GREATEST  MENACE 


What  chance  has  the  Farmer  situated  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  get  assistance  from  the  Town  Fire  Department  when 
in  the  largest  cities,  where  every  few  blocks  contain  a  paid 
crew  with  modern  apparatus  for  fighting  fire,  the  losses  are 
appalling? 

THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

The  farm  premises  beautlfUM  and  protected  from  Fire  and  from 
Rot  and  Decay  by  using 

BLENIO  OILINE  PAINT 

It  will  protect  tr««8  from  Heat.  Pest  and  Rot.  This  paint  Is  a  per- 
fect Inseetlclde. 

\Miat  MOM  well  known  and  reliable  authorities  say: 

Th#  P»namii-raclllc   Int»rnatlo"         \     Litton   w«s  pro- 

toct«U  frv>m  destruction  by  Blenlo 

THOS,  R.   \  Ftre  Chief. 

We  )•  t       •■     ■-<<sUatton  In  ».■^^     ,   i    ii   Blenlo  Otllne 
P«lnt  Is  •  -.  of  Its  kind  to  be  obtained. 

W'.  M.  JO  iiglneer  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Protec- 

tion. 

Blenlo  ,'nt  from  my  personal  test,  abaolutelT 

proved  Us  mt  qualities^ 

AKOHlE  J.  h;».;:'>.  chief  EliKlneer  Lo«  Anreles  Fire  Dept. 

All  the  larser  dtiw  of  the  Pacific  Coast  after  tests  and  demonstra- 
tions by  their  Fire  Departments  and  CItIc  Boards  hare  officially  adopted 
Blenlo  Oiline  Paint   Some  cities  are  about  to  make  its  use  compulsory. 

The  Vnited  States  Government  has  used  it  on  its  buildings  for  Fire 
protection  and  preservation. 

Its  u$e  on  trees  prerenta  decay  and  injury. 

IT  IS  .i>  .IBSttLlTE  I^SECTinPE  A>H  PRETEVTS  ATTACK  0> 
THE  OKi  HARP  FROM  FRl  lT  PESTS. 
It  will  not  wa$h  off  front  rain.    It  will  not  scale  off  from  the  sun. 
Easily  applied.    Like  whitewaahing.    Smooth  finish  and  made  in 

every  vx>lor.    Put  up  In  any  slie  package. 
Seiiil  for  (re*  clrculai^. 

BLENIO  FIREPROOFING  CO. 

Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco. 


Mogul  8-16 

The  Tractor  to  Buy 

Mocul  816 
KercMene  -fcJV«r<.j[^ 
Tractor  ^==*=- — " 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 


AT  the  price,  the  Mogul  8-16  tractor  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  all  pr(^ressi>-e  fanners. 
It  won  a  Grand  Ptice  at  both  San  Francisco  and  San 
Dit  iTo  ExtVNsiiions.    That  proves  its  class. 

It  caa  be  as«d  With  profit  oa  small  fanns,  doing  all  tbe  hardest 
work  of  ttM  Ikona^  mad  arach  that  bones  oanoot  do,  Tbat 

It  betlen  tiM  ploviiic  and  otber  «ock  of  nad  bad  pnfantioc. 
white redBcmjitecoe^i^Md—^  ^^^^^^^  T^'** 
eBoagfa  to  sell  a  Mog^l  sa6^b»q.na«^Mtbe^a.jerago, 
It  ooGts^iSboat  half  its  •qanraknt  ia  bona  Aaah. 


 it  Its  oaann 

The  pcka  is  tSTS  cMikL  •»  b.  CUcata,, 
A  tnctar  90  good,  ao  aatfal  oo  fanu  of 
a»d«taaK^aprioe»  duMJiwatfanroaahioiaMigatkini  Yoor 
Ibaable  "    "*  • 


dealer  aboaM  ba  able  toabow  yog  «  Mnal  S-l€>  If  be  cast, 
write  to  as.  We'll  see  that  too  gat  a  look  at  it,  and  wa  will  abo 
•end Toa oar anr  book,  **Tiao>oc IVaw  m.  UocaaPowac" 

Intemadonal  Harvester  Company  of  America 


CaL 


S>ft  Laka  Ofcr.  tA>k 
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mrposes,  the  potato  is  discarded  after 
)eing  once  frozen  and  is  not  used  for 
cod. 

Vegetables  for  Forcing. 
Please  tell  me  of  some  plant  or 
jlants  one  can  begin  to  raise  now  in 
iot  beds,  etc.,  which  are  profitable. 
Is  this  the  proper  time  to  begin  raising 
rhubarb,  and  is  it  profitable*  How  is 
t  raised  f  I  am  so  situated  that  what- 
Wer  /  raise  I  cannot  give  it  much 
sunshine  before  Map  or  June,  and  even 
then  not  an  abundance. — W.  W.  K., 
iWashington. 

lAnswer    by    Prof.    O,    M.  Morris, 
Washington  State  College. 

RHUBARB  is  a  splendid  plant  to 
force  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring.  To  do  this,  it  necessitates 
that  you  use  old  plants.  Lift  the 
clump  with  a  good  body  of  earth  at- 
tached and  bank  in  a  hotbed,  or  bet- 
ter, a  cellar  or  some  place  that  is  kept 
normally  at  a  temperature  of  about 
fifty  degrees,  and  keep  well  moistened 
The  leaf  stems  are  developed  from 
the  stored  material  in  the  roots. 

Asparagus  can  be  handled  in  about 
the  same  manner.  Radishes  forrn  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  early  hot- 
bed crops.  Lettuce  can  be  grown 
very  well,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
handle  this  because  of  the  lack  of 
sun  in  the  Coast  regions  of  Western 
Washington. 

Getting  a  Farm  Job. 

/  would  like  to  go  out  and  work  on  a 
farm,  but,  as  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  farming  business  and  don't  know 
fust  where  to  go,  I  am  asking  you  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  some  informa- 
tion. I  want  to  work  on  a  farm  ichere 
there  is  something  to  do  at  present. — 
~  S. 

f  N  the  January  issue  there  was  a 
*  letter  somewhat  like  yours.  Sev- 
eral persons  wrote  for  the  young 
man's  name.  We  hope  they  will  do 
so  in  your  case,  as  work  is  quite 
plentiful  already.  The  first  inquirer 
arranged  to  meet  the  young  man, 
both  liked  the  prospects,  and  one  has 
a  good  job  where  he  can  learn  the 
poultry  business;  the  other  a  consci- 
entious, interested  helper.  There 
are  doubtless  many  such  openings  on 
both  sides  if  the  proper  connections 
could  be  made,  and  we  would  call  the 
attention  of  all  interested  to  our  clas- 
sified advertising  department  as  a 
method  of  getting  acquainted.  It 
might  also  be  well  to  write  to  the 
horticultural  commissioner  of  any 
county  you  think  would  be  right,  ad- 
dressing letter  to  the  county  seat, 
asking  where  such  an  opening  would 
exist.  The  commissioners  will  all  be 
||glad  to  help  you  and  can  do  so. 
s  Where  counties  have  farm  advisers 
'those  will  help.  The  oftener  steady, 
(ambitious  young-  men  who  want  to 
[learn  farming  can  connect  up  with 
'good  farmers  who  want  reliable  help, 
the  better  for  everybody  concerned. 

Currant  Worm. 

What  and  when  shall  I  spray  currant 
bushes  to  prevent  the  fruit  being 
wormy  f  Have  overcome  the  tendency 
to  mildew  by  repeated  sprayings  of 
potassium  sulphide,  but  last  year  this 
other  trouble  developed.  Also,  what 
shovld  I  do  to  prevent  the  globe  arti- 
choke from  being  wormy? — W.  E.  O. 

Answer  by  O.  E.  Bremner. 
'T^HE     worm   in   the     currant  is 

j         caused  by  the  currant  fruit  fly. 

I  This  is  possibly  the  only  fruit  fly  in 
this  State.  The  adult  fly  emerges 
from  the  ground  about  blooming  time 
and  lays  the  egg  just  under  the  skin 
of_  the  currant  and  also  gooseberry; 
this  ege  hatches  in  a  few  days  into 
a  maggot.  There  is  no  spray  that 
has  given  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 
By  carefully  destroying  all  of  the 
infested  berries  you  can  materially 
lessen  their  numbers. 

There  are  several  worms  that 
might  do  the  damage  you  speak  of 
to  the  artichoke,  but  anything 
sprayed  on  to  the  artichoke  that 
would  poison  the  worm  would  render 
it  unsafe  for  food.   It  would  be  best 


^I350 


7  Passenger  Touring 
5  Passenger 

EIGHT  CYLINDER 


40-45  H.P. 
MODEL  D 

*l  ISO 

5  Passenger 
Touring 


Will  more  than  meet  the  rigorous  requirements 
of  Farm  Service,  and  in  addition  give  a  riding 
luxury  and  coach  style  surpassed  by  no  foreign  car 


PIONEER  of  its  class,  the  King  occupies  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  being  purchased  "in  spite  of  its  moderate  price, 
as  well  as  because  of  it. 

Those  who  would  willingly  pay  more  than  is  asked  for 
the  King  find  the  necessity  gone  whjn  confronted  with 
this  car's  remarkable  performance  and  luxury. 

■'Challenger"  Model  E  embodies  improvements  and 
refinements  in  eight  cylinder  construction  which  could  be 
offered  only  by  a  Company  that  has  had  its  "Eights"  in 
operation  all  over  America  and  in  thirty  foreign  lands  for 
over  a  year,  there  being  more  King  eight  cylinder  cars  in 
owners'  hands  than  any  other  make  save  one.  Aluminum 
pistons  of  special  King  design,  the  latest  advance  in  auto- 
mobile engineering,  are  a  feature  of  this  car.  They  increase 
engine  power  and  resist  carbon. 


The  new  Model  E  is  offered  to  the  public  after  months 
of  the  roughest  handling,  the  trials  extending  from  the 
hilly  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  blizzard-swept 
mountain  passes  of  Colorado.  It  has  conquered  every 
variety  of  road-way  and  extreme  of  climate,  under  the 
fault-hunting  eyes  of  our  engineer  corps. 

In  congested  city  traffic  the  King  Eight  will  creep 
along  in  "high,"  and,  when  an  opening  comes  dart  away 
with  locomotive  speed  at  the  movement  of  a  finger. 
Sudden  hills  are  taken  with  a  hum  instead  of  a  throb  and 
with  scarcely  ever  a  change  of  gears.  Simplicity  and  ease 
of  operation  make  it  the  ideal  car  for  women  who  drive, 
and  its  extreme  economy  in  fuel,  oil  and  tires  is  only 
another  proof  of  high  engine  efficiency. 

Will  you  be  content  with  Jess  than  a  King? 


"Corsair"  Roadster  Model,  $1350.  Sedan  "All-  Weather"  Car,  $1900. 

Catalog  on  request,  with  name  of  nearest  dealer 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


to  submit  a  sample  of  the  worm 
doing  the  damage  and  then  a  remedy 
might  be  found. 

Have  a  Reason  for  Spraying. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  solution 
could  be  used  for  spraying  apricot 
trees?  Whitewash,  Paris  green  and 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  used,  but  just 
what  the  mixture  is  I  loould  like  to 
find  out.—F.  E.  M. 

Answer  by  O.  E.  Bremner. 
VT"  OUR    question    is  so  vague  it 

could  not  be  properly  answered. 
What  do  you  wish  to  spray  the 
trees  for?  We  suspect  that  the 
trouble  is  scab  and  in  that  case  Bor- 
deaux would  be  the  proper  solution. 
Kindly  let  us  know  what  the  trouble 
is  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  a 
specific  remedy  if  possible. 

An  annual  loss  of  $3,000,000  among 
range  stock  of  Arizona  as  the  result 
of  disease  is  claimed  by  Prof.  G.  W. 
Barnes  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 


GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 
AND  MULCHER 

Farmers,  order  early  if  you  want 
the  Golden  Gate  "Weed  Cutter  and 
Mulcher,  as  the  demand  this  year  will 
be  great,  as  It  not  only  cuts  weeds,  but 
kills  them,  and  leaves  finely  pulverized 
top  soil.  Cuts  any  depth.  Prevents 
evaporation  by  working  under  the  soil 
without  disturbing  soil  on  top.  Write 
for  circular. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 
Capitol  Ave.  and  McKee  Road, 
San  Jane.  Cal. 


All  Kinds  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Palms,  Vines 

BEDDING  PLANTS  SKT  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES  San  Mnteo  Co.,  CaL 


MlHsion  Rond 

San  Mateo  and  Cemetery  Cars  Stop  at  Nursery. 


Write   for  cataloRue. 
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New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World 

Long  Successful  Worl^  in  Developing  a  Stoneless  Prune 


THE  wonderful  transformations 
to  which  plants  are  susceptible 
by  combination,  through  cross- 
ing and  intelligent  subsequent  selec- 
tion has  been  outlined. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  a  simple 
matter  "just  to  cross  and  select — 
that's  all,"  yet  even  with  a  singie  ex- 
periment for  the  production  of  any 
really  new  fruit;  for  instance  a  ship- 
ping plum,  a  plumcot  or  perhaps  a 
better  prune — a  little  personal  experi- 
ence may  be  of  interest. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  now  common  French 
prune,  Prune  D'Agen,  carried  too 
much  stone  in  proportion  to  edible 
flesh.  It  was  a  keen  observer  at  that 
time  even  to  observe  this  fact  and  no 
living  person  then  dreamed  of  a  stone- 
less  plum  or  prune,  much  less  had  the 
foresight  or  courage  to  engage  in  such 
a  "foolish  enterprise"  as  its  produc- 
tion. 

Meantime  the  writer  had  read  of  an 
insignificant  half  stoneless  bitter  wild 
plum,  growing  on  a  thorny  straggling, 
unproductive  bush.  Cuttings  of  this 
were  later  imported  from  France  and 
grafted  into  several  prune  and  plum 
trees  and  fortunately  some  of  these 
little  cuttings  lived  and  after  a  few 
years  waiting  and  watching,  blossoms 
appeared  and  combinations  were  thus 
made  with  more  aristocratic  members 
of  the  plum  family  within  the  seeds 
of  the  resulting  fruit.     From  these 


^(^^  Dumps  Like  a  Shovel 


Earth  duesn't  clog  or  stick  in  the 
Standard  Earth  Auger.  Digs  easy — 
like  boring  a  hole  through  soft  pine 
board  with  a  brand  new  brace  and 
bit  Digs  wells,  post-boles  or  holes 
for  any  purpose. 

STANDARD  ^^^^j?^!^!^''*' 

Digs  a  40-ft.  well  in  one  day. 
Will  go  as  deep  as  100  feet.  Pure 
sparkling  water  all  the  year  around 
from  a  "Standard  Outfit"  well. 

Make  $20.00  a  day  boring  wells 
for  your  neighbors.  Your  own  well 
for  nothing  and  the  auger  yonre  to 
dig  any  holes  you  want  about  tlie 
place.  Our  ilhistrated  folder  tells 
you  all  about  it.  Enclose  2-cent 
■tamp  to  cover  postage.  Write 
NOW.    STANDARD  ADOER  CO.. 

39N  West  34th  street,  Chicago. 


By  Luther  Burbank 

crossbred  seeds  young  trees  were 
produced  and  from  the  branches  of 
these  grafts  were  placed  in  bearing 
trees  to  test  the  fruit  for  partial  stone- 
lessness  combined  with  at  least  a  trace 
of  the  many  good  qualities  of  the 
French  prune  and  the  best  of  other 
well  known  plums. 

First  Generation  All  Had  Stones. 

What  was  the  result  of  all  this  care, 
time,  labor  and  expense?  Nothing 


respect  to  the  commonly  cultivated 
ones  appeared,  but  stoneless.  Among 
these,  the  one  now  best  known  and 
most  commonly  grown  was  introduced 
three  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
"Abundance,"  which  compares  very 
favorably  in  all  points  with  the  French 
prune  of  commerce  and  in  some  other 
respects  besides  stonelessness  is  its 
superior. 

The  foundation  for  the  complete 
eradication  of  the  stone  in  all  plums 


Branch  of  the  New  Stoneleas  Prune  "Abundance." 


whatever  but  fruit,  all  of  which  was 
worthless  and  yet  worse.  The  habit 
of  producing  stones  had  become  so 
almost  indelibly  fixed  in  the  heredity 
of  all  plums  through  untold  periods  of 
time  that  to  change  this  fundamental 
fixed  habit  was  a  genuine  revolution 
and  as  might  be  expected — all  had 
well-developed  stones. 

First  Signs  in  Second  Generation. 

What  W'ould  you  have  done  in  such 
a  case?  Well,  the  then  wholly  unap- 
preciated knowledge  that  always  after 
a  combination  of  two  distinct  types  or 
species  of  plants,  all  the  unusual  vari- 
ations and  new  combinations  would 
appear  in  the  second  and  a  few  suc- 
ceeding generations  had  before  been 
obtained  by  the  writer  by  experiment 
with  numerous  other  plants.  Possibly 
even  probably,  a  small  or  thinner  slone 
might  appear  in  a  single  individual 
sooner  or  later  if  the  same  line  of  ef- 
fort was  continued,  and  better  yet, 
the  quality  sought  might  even  be  com- 
bined in  a  fruit  with  at  least  fair 
size  and  quality  and  a  reasonably  re- 
spectable appearance  together  with 
some  trace  of  a  disposition  to  make  a 
good  orchard  tree  with  bearing  qual- 
ities, thus  giving  substantial  encour- 
agement for  further  effort. 

Two  or  Three  Promise  Well. 

At  last  among  thousands  of  these 
cross-bred  seedlings,  two  or  three 
were  found  approximating  in  a  faint 
degree  the  ideal  sought — a  fruit  of  fair 
quality,  medium  size  and  with  only 
half  or  a  third  of  a  stone;  but  unless 
better  results  than  these  could  be  ob- 
tained, nothing  whatever  had  even  yet 
been  gained.  But  as  soon  as  these  im- 
proved one  could  be  made  to  bear  in 
a  sufficient  quantity,  thousands  more 
of  the  seedlings  were  raised  from  the 
two  or  tlirec  best  ones  and  at  last 
through  the  long  and  very  expensive 
experiment,  light  began  to  dawn.  Sev- 
eral plums  and  prunes  equal  in  every 


has  been  well  laid.  What  the  super- 
structure shall  be  depends  only  upon 
future  developments  a'ong  the  same 
lines. 

Many  other  seedling  stoneless  plums 
and  prunes  are  under  test  and  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  stones  in  fruit 
may  be  wholly  eliminated,  the  fruit 
meantime  being  of  much  better  qual- 
ity and  the  trees  greatly  superior  in 
productiveness,  for  the  stone  is  a  tre- 
mendously expensive  part  of  the  fruit, 
costing  the  tree  more  to  produce  one 
pound  than  it  does  to  produce  twenty 
pounds  of  fruit  and  being  utterly  use- 
less to  civilization.  Why  should  it  be 
longer  tolerated? 

(AU  Rights  Reserred  by  the  Author.) 


The  Oregon  public  .schools  are  to 
observe  Burbank  Day,  March  7,  the 
birth  date  of  Luther  Burbank,  with 
fitting  ceremonies.  The  programmes 
prepared  have  particular  reference  to 
the  agricultural  work  done  in  the 
schools. 


A  bull  calf  from  the  noted  young 
A.  R.  O.  Holstein  cow,  Riverview 
Pontiac  Korndyke,  dropped  February 
3,  weighed  the  unusual  weight  of  120 
pounds  at  birth,  making  the  owners, 
the  Henderson  Company,  rather 
happy. 


STAR  DISC 
HARROWS 

Made  in  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  ft.  sizei, 
with  16,  18  or  20  in.  discs.  Can  furnish 
plain,  cut-out  or  plow-cut  discs.  With  or 
without  weight  boxes.  Tandem  Attach- 
ments, Tongue  Trucks,  Third  Lever  At- 
tachments, Transport  Trucks  and  Seedec 
Attachments  furnished  when  ordered. 


The  steel  frame  U  riveted  and  braced  to  the 
tongue  in  three  places,  affording  tfreat  strcnAth. 
Low  hitch,  with  tonAoe  and  clevis  in  line  of  draft, 
avoiding  neck  weight.  Hard  maple  oil-«oakcd  bear- 
ings, cheaply  replaced  when  worn  out.  A  timplc 
device  locks  scrapera  against  discs,  away  £rom  discs 
or  tn  position  to  be  operated  by  foot  levcra.  Each 
tint  operated  by  its  own  lever  and  can  be  set  at 
any  desired  an£le.  Heavy  bumpers  relieve  the 
bearinfs  of  all  end  pressure.  Will  do  fffirieat 
work  in  dead  or  back  furrows. 

A  third  lever  attachment  can  be  (amtshed  which 
£ives  more  penetrating  power  and  a  wide  rantfe  ol 
adiustments  of  depth.  Highest  quality  steel  discs, 
carefully  sharpened  and  polished.  Curved  pull 
irons  hold  the  harrow  level  at  all  angles.  P  &  O 
Disc  Harrows  have  been  made  for  sixty  years  and 
are  standard  the  country  over.  'It's  the  Way  We 
Build  Them." 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  Nearest  P  &  O  Honsa 
Parlin  &.  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  lUi.  • 
General  Airenta  for  Callforniai  Baker 
&  Hamilton,  San  Franclaco;  Dixon  A 
Grlanold,  L.oa  .\ni;ele«. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. Built  to  run  with- 
out troubleand  do  th  infcs 
nootherenjfines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley  Run 
at  any  speed.  Ve-y  light 
(vaight,  easy 
move  from 
to  job.  <H.P. 
weiirha  only  190  lbs  Sizea 
4  to  20  H.  F.  10-year  Guar- 
antee.   Not  a  chaip  angina. 

but  cheap  in  the 
long:  run.  40-paire 
Eneine  Book  free. 


Cushman  engines  are  distributed 
from  Pacific  Coast  points,  making 
quick  shipmenta  possible. 


^^^V  HAND  POWER, 

iTI  Stump  Pull 


ei* 


Works  on  Mny  land.  Operated  by  hand!  No  hones: 
no  digging.  Made  of  forged  Krupp  steel — guaranteed. 
Adopted  and  nicd  bTU.S.Covernmeni  efftciali  knd  manirBiaica. 
Send  for  rtiu  ill  uiiraicd  booh  oo  Land  CleariHf  and  •pccialoHcr. 


Drop  ■  poiial  le 
W.  J.FITZPATRICK 

Bci    •)       IIJ  Fifth  Street 
Saa  PraftCiics. Calif. 
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The  Home  Garden 

Seasonable  Hints  for  the  Month  of  March 
By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


MARCH  is  the  busiest  month  in 
the  year  in  the  home  garden. 
The  ground  should  have  a 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  and 
be  well  spaded  up.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  leave  the  ground  rough  and  not  to 
rake  it  down  for  a  week  or  two  after 
spading:.  This  lets  it  air  out  and 
makes  it  fresher. 

Where  shrubs  or  good-sized  plants 
are  to  be  put  in,  I  like  to  give  the 
ground  a  top  dressing  of  well  slacked 
lime  or  wood  ashes  to  sweeten  the 
soil,  then  spade  well  and  leave  to  air 
two  or  three  weeks;  then  to  give  an- 
other light  spading  to  mix  the  lime 
or  ashes  thoroughly  in  the  soil. 
Break  up  the  biggest  lumps  and  rake 
lightly,  then  plant  shrubs,  roses,  or 
any  plants  you  wish. 

After  the  shrubs  or  plants  are  well 
established  in  the  ground,  get  some 
well  rotted  manure  and  mulch  around 
the  plants,  being  careful  not  to  cover 
the  s:-naller  plants.  This  helps  to 
keep  the  ground  moist  and  at  the 
same  time  the  plants  get  the  benefit 
of  the  fertilizer. 

Plant  Shrubs  Now. 
Plant  plenty  of  shrubs,  for  they  are 
very  satisfactory  for  the  busy  house- 
wife. Snowballs  or  spireas,  common- 
ly called  bridal  wreath,  you  can  now 
have  for  white  spring  bloom.  The 
red  spire  at  Anthony  Waterer  is  ex- 
cellent for  summer  blooming,  and  the 
variety  Douglasi  Superba  is  a  pink 
ever-blooming  sort. 

No  garden  is  complete  without  a 
bush  of  Philadelphus.  called  also 
syringa,  also  a  bush  of  crepe  myrtle 
and  dentzia.  Hibiscus  and  hydran- 
geas should  also  be  planted.  Cy- 
donia  Japonica  or  Japanese  quince 
grows  slowly,  but  is  a  beautifully 
artistic  bush  and  gives  a  Japanese 
touch  to  the  garden.  By  careful  se- 
lection one  may  have  shrubs  in  bloom 
all  the  year. 

All  perennials  that  grow  in  clumps, 
such  as  larkspur,  Shasta  daisy,  ane- 
monies,  perennial  phlox,  golden  glow, 
and  similar  plants,  should  be  divided 
and  replanted. 

Transplant  pansy  seedlings  and  put 
out  violet  cuttings  for  next  winter's 
blooming.  In  planting  pansies  it  is 
well  to  put  out  two  beds,  one  in  the 
sun,  or  southern  exposure,  for  spring 
blooming,  and  one  bed  on  the  north 
side  of  house  or  fence  to  bloom  dur- 
ing the  hot,  dry  summer  months. 
Summer  Flowering  Bulbs. 
All  summer  flowering  bulbs:  cannas, 
yellow  callas,  tuberoses,  gladiolus, 
dahlias,  etc.,  should  be  planted.  Also 
plant  seeds  of  annuals.  In  sowing 
small  seeds  of  flowers  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  cover  the  seeds  too  deep- 
ly, Just  barely  under  the  ground  is 
the  right  depth  for  most  seeds.  Be 
sure  to  keep  the  young  plants  well 
watered,  but  not  too  wet. 

Pruning. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  asked  me  during  March: 

"Is  now  a  good  time  to  prune  roses 
and  shrubs?" 

Hydrangias  may  be  pruned  now, 
also  Bignonia  and  Bouganville.  Big- 
nonias  should  be  pruned  very  lightly. 
Bouganvilleas  needs  a  heavier  prun- 
ing. Do  not  prune  spirea,  syringa,  or 
any  of  the  early  summer  blooming 
climbing  roses,  such  as  the  Chero- 
kees,  Banksias,  Gold  of  Ophir  and 
Wichuranians.  These  plants  and 
roses  should  all  be  pruned  after 
their  heaviest  blooming  period.  They 
then  go  to  work  and  make  fresh 
wood  for  next  year's  blooming.  All 
wood  cut  away  now  means  so  many 
blooms  lost  on  such  plants. 

"We  have  a  very  ugly  fence  on 


one  side  of  the  driveway.  What 
quick-growing  vine  would  you  plant 
to  cover  it?  We  do  not  want  to  put 
roses  or  anything  permanent,  as  the 
fence  is  to  be  moved  next  year." 

The  cleanest,  quickest  growing  vine 
I  know  of  is  the  chayote  vine.  It  has 
leaves  much  like  a  cucumber  and 
has  the  added  advantage  of  bearing 
an  edible  vegetable.  The  seeds  are 
planted  just  as  they  come  in  the 
fruit.  Plant  the  large  end  down  and 
leave  a  little  of  the  small  end  above 
ground. 

Disguise  for  Tool  House. 

"We  have  a  small  tool  house,  very 
necessary,  but  not  very  pretty.  How 
can  we  disguise  it  without  planting 
vines?" 

You  can  plant  clumps  of  bamboo, 
arundo  donax  (a  tall  varigated  cane), 
pampas  grass,  or  papyrus.  Plant  a 
few  feet  away  from  the  sides  of  the 
building  to  allow  a  free  circulation 
of  air  in  the  building.  A  clump  of 
golden  glow,  and  a  few  sunflower 
seeds  would  add  a  touch  of  color 
and  please  the  birds.  The  above 
plants,  when  once  planted  and  estab- 
lished, would  need  very  little  care. 


A  Raisin  Prune 

THE  largest  prune  orchard  in 
Santa  Cruz  county,  California,  is 
not  on  valley  land,  where  nearly  all 
prunes  are  grown,  but  in  the  moun- 
tains, near  Wrights,  and  is  owned  by 
W.  H.  Aiken,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  fruit  industry. 

On  account  of  the  elevation,  rain- 
fall is  abundant  and  the  trees  never 
suffer  for  lack  of  moisture,  and  in  the 
years  since  the  trees  began  bearing 
they  have  never  missed  a  crop, 
though  some  crops  have  been  small. 
Through  having  a  different  climate 
from  the  valleys,  the  prunes  have  a 
different  quality  and  here  are  grown 
some  of  the  few  "raisin  prunes"  pro- 
duced in  the  State,  a  "raisin  prune" 
being  a  prune  that  can  be  eaten  out 
of  hand,  like  a  raisin,  without  cook- 
ing. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that 
the  prunes  will  stand  a  heavier 
processing  than  valley  prunes,  mak- 
ing the  skin  more  tender.  There  is 
also  a  higher  percentage  of  sugar, 
which  doubtless  has  a  preserving  ef- 
fect and  helps  in  permitting  heavier 
processing.  Like  most  hill  prunes, 
sizes  run  smaller  than  in  the  val- 
ley, but  the  prunes  weigh  heavy  for 
the  size,  orchard  run  averaging  55  to 
60. 

On  account  of  the  larger  rainfall, 
a  drier  has  been  built.  It  is  used 
only  occasionally,  but  when  it  is 
needed  it  is  needed  badly. 

According  to  Judge  Aiken,  the  big- 
gest thing  in  processing  to  make  a 
good  raisin  prune,  or  the  best  prune 
of  any  kind,  is  to  use  water  as  hot 
as  the  prune  will  stand,  to  change 
the  water  often,  so  as  to  have  it  al- 
ways clean,  and  to  turn  out  as  clean 
a  prune  as  can  be  produced. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  rhubarb 
producers  of  Alameda  county  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  market 
their  crop  together,  and  have  estab- 
lished headquarters  at  San  Lorenzo. 
A  San  Francisco  produce  house  will 
act  as  sales  agent.  Although  most  of 
the  rhubarb  grown  there  has  been 
the  strawberry  rhubarb,  the  crimson 
winter  variety  is  gaining  ground 
rapidly. 

"The  Goat  World,"  a  paper  de- 
voted to  goat  raising,  has  made  its 
appearance.  It  is  published  at  Bald- 
win, Park,  Cal. 


STEEL 


PUDDLED  IRON 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 


The  Iron  countsjar  more  than  the  Galvanizing! 

THE  above  illustrations,  reproduced  from  actual  photo- 
graphs, tell  the  story  of  rust  resistance.    When  new  all 
these  pieces  of  metal  looked  about  alike.    After  three 
years'  exposure  under  identical  conditions  the  steel  was  com- 
pletely rusted  out  and  the  puddled  iron  seriously  attacked. 
But  the  third  was  of  the  same  pure  iron  from  which  are  made 

''ARMCO'S  CULVERTS 

No  rusting  out  here  but  a  perfect  piece  of  metal.  No  gal- 
vanizing or  any  other  protecting  material  was  used  on  any  of 
these  samples.  The  elements  had  free  opportunity  to  attack 
and  destroy  them.  Only  "ARMCO"  IRON  stood  the  test.  Its 
rust  resistance  is  due  to  its  uniform  purity  and  the  scientific 
care  given  its  manufacture. 

For  full  information  on  "ARMCO"  Iron  Culverts,  Flumes, 
Sheets,  Roofing  and  Formed  Products,  write  the  manufacturer 
in  your  vicinity,  or 

Armco  Iron  Culvert  Manufacturers' Association 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Make  It  Easier 
-For  Them 


SPARE  the  horses.  Mica  Axle  Grease 
makes  easier  pulling.  It  gives  a 
smoother  bearing  than  ordinary 
grease,  because  it  contains  powdered 
mica — blended  with  the  grease  by  a 
special  process.  The  mica  keeps  the 
spindle  smooth,  resists  wear  and  press- 
ure, and  makes  the  grease  last  twice  as  long. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


MICA  GREASE 


Difchin 

Hade  Easy 

the  Nirtiii  Dltdur  ul  GnJer 


Cuts  V-'shaped  ditch  op 
to  4  ft.  deep.  Fine  for, ' 
lovoo  work;  ter 
raclnu;  cleaning 
laterals  and  bed  furrowing. 

Simple— Practical 

_  ,    .  Nothlnc  to  break  or  get  oat  of 

Thouaands  in  use.         fix.  Weltrhs  300  lbs.  Does  all. 
and  more  than  the  Ms  machines.     Pays  for  Itself  In  a  few 
hours'  ose.  Write  for  caialoi:  and  hpeclal  Introductory  proposition. 
OWEItlOlO  IITCHEI  &  BRADEI  CO.,  Incorporated,  Boi   ■im  Oianr,  Colortt* 


Sold  on 
10  dari'  trill 

Honey-btck  (nirantte. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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Waste  in  the  logging  industry  in 
the  United  States  amounts  to  15  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  timber  cut  and  a  new 
bulletin  has  been  issued  showing  how 
much  of  this  waste  can  be  made  use- 
ful in  by-products. 

In  a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  grain 
farming  in  the  corn  belt  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  summarizes 
the  essentials  for  the  greatest  success 
as:  "Legumes,  lime,  livestock,  saving 
of  waste,  business  methods  and  horse 
sense,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
horse  sense."  This  bulletin,  704,  is 
well  worth  studying. 

The  volume  of  business  of  the  com- 
missary department  of  the  Puyallup 
&  Sumner  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Puyallup,  Wash.,  was  $38,000 
greater  in  1915  than  in  1914.  The 
Puyallup  store  showed  a  gross  profit 
in  the  year's  business  of  $7,673.89,  and 
the  Sumner  store  of  $2,913.81.  Prices 
were  co-operative  also. 

Sudan   grass   grown   at   the  Cali- 


fornia University  Farm  at  Davis  with- 
out irrigation  proved  a  fine  crop.  Bet- 
ter yields  were  secured  from  early 
plantings,  April  15,  than  from  later 
plantings.  Three  cuttings  of  hay,  un- 
irrigated,  made  5.95  tons  per  acre;  and 
irrigated,  7.43  tons.  Smaller  yields 
but  finer  hay  came  from  planting  with 
drills  than  in  rows. 

F.  R.  Steel  of  Grants  Pass,  Oregon, 
secretary  of  the  Western  American 
Berkshire  Congress,  announces  that 
the  association  will  hold  a  great  show 
and  auction  sale  of  Berkshires  at  the 
California  State  Fair  in  1916,  and 
calls  upon  all  Berkshire  breeders  to 
join  the  congress  and  get  into  the 
ceremonies.  Each  year  the  sale  will 
be  held  at  a  diflferent  State  fair. 

Rural  credits  is  one  of  the  livest 
subjects  before  the  farmer  to-day, 
and  an  interesting  booklet  from  the 
Ohio  Committee  on  Rural  Credits 
and  Co-Operation,  by  Hon.  Myron  T. 
Herrick  and  R.  Ingalls,  has  come  to 
hand  on  "How  to  Finance  the 
Farmer:  Private  Enterprise,  Not 
State  Aid." 

A  wash  composed  of  lime  mixed 
with  sulphur  or  copperas  is  said  to  be 
good  to  protect  trees  against  rabbits. 
If  salt,  soap,  or  a  cheap  glue  is  mixed 
with  lime  and  sulphur  while  the  wash 
is  hot  it  will  stick  much  better.  A 
poison  wash  will  do  good  work.  Dis- 
solve one  ounce  of  strychnine  in  3 
quarts  of  boiling  water  and  %  pound 
of  laundry  starch  in  1  pint  of  cold 
water.  Pour  latter  into  former  and 
boil  a  short  time,  until  it  is  clear, 
adding  six  ounces  of  glycerin  and 
stirring  thoroughly.  When  it  is  cool 
enough  apply  with  a  paint  brush  to 
the  tree  trunks.  Rabbits  attacking 
this  will  be  killed — From  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  702. 

F.  N.  Meyer,  plant  explorer  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  three-year  trip 
through  China,  having  sent  from  there 
roots,  seeds  or  cuttings  of  3,000  dif- 
ferent plants  of  possible  merit  for  this 
country.  He  states  that  China  proved 
a  wonderful  field  for  the  discovery  of 
new  plants,  the  climate  being  so  much 
like  that  of  .'\merica,  and  great  things 
can  be  expected  to  develop  from  his 
work. 


Dow  Pumps 

FOR 

EVERY  SERVICE 

Horizontal  Centrifugal 

Belted  or  Direct  Connected 
for  Shallow  Wells 

BlILLETIIW  117-P 


Vertical  Centrifugal 

For  "Pit"  Wells 

BULLETIN  118-F 


Double  Acting  Deep  Wells 

For  Wells  From  50  ft.  to  500  ft.  Deep 


BULLETIN  lie-F 


Piston  Pumps 

Steam,  Air  or  Power  Driven 
for  All  Purposes 

Diesel  Crude  Oil  Engines 

100  H.  P.  to  1,000  H.  P. 


DOW  PUMP  AND 
DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 


San  Francisco  Office,  Lachnian  Building 


Factory,  Alameda. 


'^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Loot  Lock  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make  —  and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight.    Streagth  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 
Seod  lor  Free  Booklet— ^-hich  telU  just  bow  Madewell  Pipe  is  coostructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Go. 


Box  o 


Gilroy,  CaL 


'WildTurkey] 

Its  r*4toratioa  is  im 
port^ant  because  domts 
Hbic  turke>A  are  deci 
mated  by  a  disease 
from  which  the  wild, 
variety  is  -Free 


Profit  and  Pleasure 
in  Game  Farming 

You  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  game  birds 
in  this  country— a  demand 
much  larger  than  the  sup- 
ply. You  probably  know 
that  game  birds  of  many 
kinds  bring  high  prices  in 
city  markets.  But  has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that, 
by  means  of  game  farming, 
you  can  help  supply,  and 
profit  from,  this  demand? 

You  are  well  equipped  to 
raise  game  birds  for  the 
market,  for  your  table, 
and  for  sport.  You  have 
the  necessary  land.  You 
and  your  family  have  the 
experience  gained  in  raising 
stock  and   poultry.  You 

may  conduct  a  game  farm  on  either 
a  small  or  a  large  scale,  as  conditions 
and  your  own  inclinations  warrant. 
The  expense  involved  in  time  and 
money  is  not  great  in  cither  case, 
while  with  reasonable  care,  success 
is  almost  certain  to  follow. 


Proved  by  Experience 


The  experience  of  others  verifies  this 
statement;  for  while  game  farming  has 
not  been  carried  on  as  extensively  in  this 
conntry  as  in  Europe,  we  have  many  well 
conducted  and  profitable  farms  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  owners 
of  these  game  farms  not  only  receive 
good  prices  for  eggs  and  for  birds  but  some 
of  them  also  rent  the  shooting  privileges 
on  their  land  to  those  who  are  very  wil- 


ling to  pay  for  the  sport 

For  your  information  on  this  important 
subject  we  have  prepared  a  book  called 
"Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure. " 
Tt  gives  detailed  information  regarding 
the  raising  of  game  birds,  their  habits, 
foods,  etc.  You  will  find  it  well  worth 
reading. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  this 
book.    Use  the  coupon  below. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  lifi 

HEtffZULES  POWDEIl  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

I  Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Pow- 
ders; L.  &  R.  Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  Powder;  Dynamite  for  farming. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington.  Delaware 

Centlcmcn: — Plrase  send  mc  a  copy  of  Game  Farmine  for  Profit  and  Plcisurr.    I  am  I 

tcrfsted  in  came  breedinj  from  the  ttandpoint  of  .....  . 

Very  truly  yourt. 


Name... 
Addrest. 
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Farm  Problems  ) 

Please  give  me  some  spray  formula 
to  prevent  worms  in  pears  and  appi'  S 
and  tell  me  ichen  it  should  be  appHcd? 
— P.  J.  W.,  Fresno  county. 

Answer  by  Fred  P.  Roullard,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner. 

THIS  gentleman  is  undoubtedly 
troubled  with  the  codling  moth. 
An  application  of  lead  arsenate 
(paste)  six  to  eight  pounds,  and 
water,  100  gallons,  should  be  made 
just  as  soon  as  the  petals  of  the 
blossoms  fall  and  while  the  sepals  of 
the  calyx  are  open.  Last  year  the 
season  was  about  the  first,  or  the 
middle  of  April;  this  year  it  will 
probably  be  later.  Thorough  work 
with  a  high  pressure  will  make  this 
one  spraying  sufficient.  If,  however, 
two  applications  are  found  necessary, 
the  second  should  be  made  two  or 
three  weeks  later. 

(In  all  cases  like  this  fruit  grow- 
ers should  consult  their  county  hor- 
ticultural commissioner,  who  holds 
office  in  practically  every  county  or 
district  producing  much  fruit  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  There  are  frequently 
local  conditions  which  will  make  in- 
dividual advice  necessary  and  a  per- 
son who  does  not  know  just  what  to 
spray  with  and  how  to  apply  the 
spray  should  have  some  one  to  start 
him  oflf  right.  The  horticultural 
commissioners  are  a  fine  lot  of  men; 
this  is  their  work  and  they  are  al- 
ways glad  to  do  it. — Editor.) 
Growing  Garlic. 
What  vAll  the  cost  be  for  raising  two 
acres  of  garlic,  planted  one  foot  apart, 
for  hand  cultivation,  namely:  1.  The 
cost  of  plowing  and  preparing  land; 
2.  The  kind  of  land  which  is  best  for 
the  purpose;  3.  Cost  and  quantity  of 
seed  required;  4.  Cost  of  labor  for  cul- 
tivation ;  5.  Hoiv  often  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate; 6.  Ttie  way  to  harvest  cropf 
The  land  purposed  to  be  used  is  a  strip 
of  adobe.  No  irrigation  is  possible. — 
Inquirer. 

Answer  by  C-  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

THE  land  must  be  thoroughly 
plowed  and  harrowed,  the  cost 
for  plowing  usually  being  figured  at 
$2.50  an  acre  and  for  harrowing  at 
$1.50  an  acre.  The  best  kind  of  land 
is  a  moist  loamy  soil.  Garlic  is 
planted  from  divisions  of  the  old  bulb, 
which  are  set  out  in  rows  usually  18 
to  24  inches  apart  for  field  culture, 
but  for  hand  culture  may  be  made 
closer.  About  600  lbs.  is  required  to 
set  out  an  acre  and  this  garlic  can  be 
purchased  at  present  for  $18  per  100 
lbs.  The  market  for  garlic  has  been 
good  for  the  past  several  years  on 
account  of  export  to  the  East.  It  is 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  land  four 
times  during  the  season  to  keep  it  in 
the  best  condition  and  the  crop  is 
harvested  by  hand  pulling,  although 
in  a  heavy  soil  doubtless  some  horse 
drawn  cutter  would  help  considerably- 

Walnuts  on  Almonds. 

/  have  a  few  full  grown  prune  and 
almond  trees  about  20  years  old  which 
are  not  bearing  as  they  should.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  graft  them  to  English 
walnuts  with  successT — F.  R.  O. 

The  grafts  would  not  take.  With 
but  rare  exceptions  grafts  can  be 
made  only  between  trees  that  are 
closely  related  botanically,  as  walnut 
on  walnut;  stone  fruit,  like  almond, 
on  another  stone  fruit;  pear  on  pear, 
or  closely  related  fruit,  such  as 
quince.  Provided  your  climate,  soil, 
moisture  conditions  and  pruning  and 
care  otherwise  are  proper  and  still 
the  trees  do  not  bear,  you  may  be 
able  to  make  them  bear  by  grafting 
some  of  them  to  other  varieties  of 
almonds  and  plums  to  give  cross  pol- 
lination. 


"Golden  Roads,"  a  national  good 
national  good  roads  campaign  book, 
has  been  prepared  by  Leigh  H. 
Irvine,  secretary  of  the  Valley  to 
Coast  Highway  Association,  and  will 
be  off  the  press  about  March  1.  It 
covers  the  subject  in  a  complete  and 
interesting  manner. 


Our 

New 

1915 

Type 

Pump 


SIse  __ 

Price 


1  In. 


2  In. 


F.  O.  B.  CARS 


IVt  In.  1%  In. 

$16.00  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00  Oakland 

Lnrgcer  SIzea  at  Proportionate  Prices. 
Complete  Pumping  Planta  of  Any  Size  or  Type  Furnliihed  and  Installed. 

WE  MANUF.\CTURE 

Pumping  Machinery  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  i)\irixi8es.  Mining,  Milling,  ConcentraUng  and  Rock 
Onunlng^  Machinery,  Ice  and  Refrigerating  Machinery,  Cold  Storage  Rooms  and  CX>unter8,  Water 
Wheels,  Dretlge-t  and  Hydraulic  Machinery,  Fiie  Hydrants  and  Cast  Iron  Fitting!. 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDERS  AND  PRICES. 


GENERAL,  OFFICES  AND  WORKSi  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 
We  are  the  larsest  manofactnrers  of  pumplnic  maehlnery  on  the  Paclflc  Coast. 


When  you  buy  from  us  you  get 
the  best.  Our  tree«  are  true  to 
name  and  they  produce  profitable 
crops.  Our  stock  Is  complete.  Sub- 
mit us  your  lists.  Our  new  catalog 
Is  free.    Ask  for  It. 

HOME  ORCHARD 
COLLECTIONS 

See  our  catalog  for  these  fine  as- 
sortments. Win  give  you  suggest- 
ttons  if  desired. 

ROSE  COLLECTIONS 

Three  fine  assortments  of  the  best 
budded  roses  on  the  market.  Our 
stock  cannot  be  excelled. 


M|Ni 


IndierOre^ 
urseries^ 
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Sprays  for  the  Spring 

Proper  Spraying  Pays  Big  Profits. 
By  O.  E.  Bremner 


THE  man  at  his  desk  high  up  in 
the  skyscraper  of  the  city, 
looking  out  on  tiers  of  brick 
and  stone,  sees  spring's  coming,  in 
his  mind's  eye,  and  to  him  it  is  the 
fluffy  willows,  beautiful  fruit  blos- 
some,  droning  bees  and  singing 
birds — that  is  the  poetry  of  spring. 
But  the  farmer  by  his  fireside  listen- 
ing to  the  last  spring  shower  sees 
cut  worms  in  his  truck  patch,  grass- 
hoppers in  his  grain,  thrips,  canker 
worm,  and  codling  moth  ready  to 
devour  his  orchard  crops;  and  this 
might  as  justly  be  called  the  prose  of 
spring.  The  farmer's  poetic  dream 
of  bountiful  crops  stretches  to  the 
fall,  and  to  accomplish  its  end  he 
knows  means  toil — culture  and  spray 
and  close  management. 

Spring  spray  activities  generally 
mean  more  in  the  way  of  big  crops 
and  crops  of  good  quality  than  the 
same  amount  of  energy  expended  at 
any  other  time.  The  pests  that  come 
in  the  spring  attack  our  trees  and 
fruits  at  the  most  susceptible  time — 
embryo  fruit,  tender  foliage,  and  the 
general  physical  condition  of  the 
tree  most  liable  to  injury  by  any  ad- 
verse condition. 

The  first  of  March  is  really  the  be- 
ginning of  this  activity,  although  a 
trifle  late  fdr  recommendations  as 
to  the  control  of  thrips,  in  the  earlier 
sections,  on  cherries.  The  control 
recommendations  for  this  pest  has 
been  so  well  advertised  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  grower  who  does  not 
know  just  what  to  do.  The  most 
generally  recommended  spray  is 
Blackleaf  40,  a  nicotine  solution  and 
distillate  emulsion.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  not  using  too  much  nic- 
otine, as  it  is  a  waste  of  the  expen- 
sive material,  and  no  better  results 
will  be  obtained.  Six  ounces  to  the 
100  gallons  of  spray  will  give  you  a 
dilution  of  1  to  2,000,  which  is  suf- 

TOP  DRESS  all  your 
Crops  with  Nitrate  of 
Soda  alone,  no  matter  what 
other  fertilizers  you  may  have 
used.  100  pounds  to  the 
acre  for  seeded,  and  200 
pounds  to  the  acre  for  culti- 
vated crops  will  do  the  work. 
The  increase  will  yield  large 
profits  over  the  cost. 

Write  on  post  card  for  our 
monej)  makmS  books 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  Xenr  York 

The  Salof  Self-Selting 
Gopher  Trap 

Only  trap  having  free  passage.  Will 
entirely  rid  your  place  of  gophers  In 
one  season.  Will  catch  all  sizes.  If 
you  want  a  trap  that  will  give  results 
try  this.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
vou,  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  50c;  3 
traps    $1.00.     ai-f:x.*nder  salof, 

3014  39tli  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ficient  to  kill.  It  can  even  be  used 
at  a  lower  rate. 

Aphids  Time  Arrived. 

The  spring  use  of  lime  sulphur  so- 
lution has  been  found  a  specific  for 
aphis,  and  this  includes  practically 
all  kinds,  but,  to  have  good  success, 
care  must  be  taken  as  to  the  time  of 
application.  Experiments  through- 
out the  country  have  demonstrated 
that  the  most  susceptible  time  in  the 
egg  period  is  about  ten  days  before 
they  hatch,  and  while,  at  first,  this 
may  seem  a  difficult  period  to  locate, 
this  part  of  the  task  is  comparatively 
easy.  The  egg  hatches  with  the  un- 
folding of  the  first  leaves,  which,  in 
the  case  of  apples  and  pears,  sur- 
round the  bud  clusters.  With  stone 
fruits  it  will  occur  just  as  the  blos- 
som buds  swell.  How  nature  regu- 
lates these  periods  is  a  mystery;  as 
an  example,  the  Gravenstein  apple  in 
the  Sebastopol  district  puts  out  its 
leaves  the  lOth  of  March,  and  the 
tiny,  rosy  aphis  will  be  found  work- 
ing into  the  buds  the  moment  they 
open.  In  the  same  row  may  occur  a 
Rome  Beauty,  which  will  not  put  out 
its  leaves  until  April  1,  and  not  a 
sign  of  an  aphis  hatching  until  that 
time.  What  causes  the  eggs  on  the 
Gravenstein  to  hatch  three  weeks  be- 
fore those  on  an  adjoining  tree?  We 
will  leave  the  answer  to  you. 

The  period  of  using  the  lime  sur- 
phur  for  these  aphis  will  run  from 
the  first  week  in  March  to  the  first 
week  in  April,  depending  on  your 
location  and  the  time  of  blooming  of 
your  trees,  ."^s  seasons  vary  only 
about  five  days,  from  year  to  year,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  gauge  this  time. 

The  lime  sulphur  at  this  period 
can  be  used  dormant  strength,  and, 
in  addition  to  controlling  the  aphis, 
will  kill  the  San  Jose  scale.  Brown 
mite,  and  will  help  greatly  in  the  con- 
trol of  such  diseases  as  mildew  and 
scab.  In  fact,  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  all  around  beneficial  period 
for  applying  lime  sulphur  in  the  dor- 
mant season.  In  case  of  walnuts  the 
time  may  vary  even  more  greatly, 
for  such  varieties  as  Franquettes  put 
out  their  leaves  very  much  later  than 
others. 

While  it  is  held  that  no  remedy 
has  yet  been  found  for  walnut  blight, 
still  the  application  of  lime  sulphur 
at  this  time  not  only  controls  the  de- 
structive aphis,  but  gives  som^  relief 
from  the  blight.  In  applying  lime 
sulphur,  we  find  it  far  more  effective 
if  a  slight  amount  of  slaked,  lime  be 
added  to  the  proprietary  mixture — 
5  to  10  pounds  will  cause  it  to  adhere 
and  spread  better,  as  well  as  aid  in 
the  application  by  more  clearly  show- 
ing the  areas  covered.  -Another  ad- 
dition, which  gives  most  excellent  re- 
sults, is  flour  paste.  This  may  be 
home  made  or  procured  from  paper- 
hangers.  If  the  prepared,  soft,  bill- 
posters' paste  is  used,  add  from  6  to 
10  pounds  to  each  100  gallons  of 
spray.  Should  it  not  be  possible  to 
apply  a  spray  to  the  trees  on  ac- 
count of  inclement  weather,  or  other 
reasons,  the  next  best  period  oc- 
curs just  as  the  young  aphis  hatch 
and  are  entering  the  unfolding  buds. 
At  this  time  the  same  solution  as 
recommended  for  thrips  should  be 
used. 

Combination  Spray. 

Another  very  good  combination 
spray  in  the  case  of  apples  is:  Flour 


The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

HONEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

Is  It  your  intention  to  plant  nursery  stock  this  coming  season?  We 
are  now  booking  orders  for  all  classes  of  DECIDUOUS  and  CITRUS 
FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  ORNAMENTAL,  ETrC.  We  have  for 
the  past  twenty-eight  years  pleased  our  customers  by  giving  them  true  to 
name  stock,  prompt  and  courteous  treatment.  Why  not  let  us  please  you 
also  by  giving  you  RELIABILITY,  QU.\LITY.  SERVICE?  Catalog  and 
Price  List  mailed  you  on  request. 


P.  0.  Box  615A 


Fresno,  California 


paste  8  pounds,  Blackleaf  40,  6  ounces, 
and  a  sulphur  compound,  such  as 
milled  or  atomic  sulphur,  10  pounds. 
This  solution  will  kill  aphis,  brown 
mite  and  mildew,  and  help  in  con- 
trol of  scab.  This  same  combination 
may  be  used  on  prunes  just  as  the 
foliage  appears,  and  will,  in  this  case, 
be  effective  against  aphis  and  red 
spider. 

And  right  here  we  wish  to  warn  de- 
ciduous fruit  growers  against  a  pos- 
sible, very  bad  invasion  of  red  spider 
the  coming  season.  Eggs  are  found 
in  abundance  on  stone  fruits  and  ap- 
ples, and,  should  the  season  prove  at 
all  favorable  for  them,  they  must  be 
fought  if  severe  damage  is  to  be 
averted.  While  a  spray  is  usually 
employed  to  kill  the  eggs  during  the 
dormant  period  of  the  tree,  we  think 
it  advisable  to  wait  until  the  foliage 
is  out  and  then  use  a  sulphur  paste, 
to  which  is  added  the  flour  paste,  for 
at  this  time  the  adults  are  out  and 
are  much  more  easily  killed  than  in 
the  egg  state.  If  the  attack  is  very 
severe,  this  application  should  be  re- 
peated in  ten  days.  That  this  treat- 
ment is  a  perfect  success  was  dem- 
onstrated last  season,  and  orchards 
so  treated  are  now  absolutely  free 
from  eggs,  while  those  adjoining, 
which  were  not  sprayed,  show  an 
abundance  of  eggs. 

Lime  Sulphur  to  Lead. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  as  a  specific  for 
scab  on  pears  and  apples,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  superseded  by  lime  sul- 
phur this  pring,  the  chief  reason  be- 
ing the  prohibitive  price  of  blue 
stone.  In  place  of  paying  from  7  to  8 
cents  a  pound,  as  is  usual,  it  is  now 
quoted  at  25  cents  a  pound,  even 
when  purchased  in  100-pound  lots  or 
more.  This  would  bring  Bordeaux 
up  to  about  $2.75  for  100  gallons, 
while  lime  sulphur  costs  about  $1.25, 
and  the  home  made  solution  some- 
what cheaper  than  that.  We  are  con- 
vinced from  observations  last  season 
that  the  lime  sulphur  is  just  as  ef- 
fective when  properly  applied.  The 
Bordeaux  shows  up  well  during  the 
spray  operation,  enabling  the  men 
with  the  nozzle  to  do  better  work, 
but  this  advantage  can  be  overcome 
by  adding  the  extra  lime  we  have  al- 
ready suggested.  Perhaps  more  ap- 
pless  and  pears  were  lost  by  scab  last 
year  than  ,  all  other  agencies  com- 
bined, and,  as  this  season  bids  fair 
to  be  similar,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  grower  to  use  every  precaution 
for  its  prevention.  The  first  appli- 
cation should  occur  just  before 
blooming,  as  the  first  few  stray  blos- 
soms appear.  The  second  spray 
when  the  petals  are  about  two-thirds 
fallen,  or  at  the  time  the  first  codling 
moth  spray  is  applied.  This  would 
bring  the  two  applications  about  ten 
days  apart. 


It  is  announced  that  the  New  York 
State  Labor  Bureau  found  employ- 
ment for  21,727  persons  during  the 
past  year. 


The  profit-making  farm  is  a  farm 
where  headwork  lightens  handwork. 


Trees 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Win- 
ter and  Spring  delivery  and  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  list  of  the  nursery 
stock  you  expect  to  plant  for  our  esti- 
mate of  cost  to  you. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  Deciduous 
and  citrus  Fruit  Trees  —  especially 
large  quantities  of  Prunes,  Apricots, 
Pears,  Apples,  Almonds,  Peaches, 
Oranges,  Lemons  and  Grapefruit;  also 
a  full  line  of  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  All  grown  in  our 
nursery  plants  in  Fresno,  Madera  and 
Tulare  counties. 

Please  mention  what  varieties  you 
are  interested  in. 

Prices  on  application. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Main  Office.  1000  "0"  SL 
Fresno,  CaL 


Bags  for  All  Purposes 

Buy  and  sell  direct  with  the  dealer. 
We  pay  the  highest  cash  prices. 
Write  for  prices  when  buying. 

Speyer  Bag  Co. 

860-73  Folsom  St.  San  FrancUeo 


64  pagea 
of  facta, 

photo*  and 
flururea  on 
Hp  ray  Ins. 


l<(nd    10   crnts    (coin  or 
stamps)  for  Bi-page  book 
of    practical  fruit-growing 
advice  hy  an  acknotcledged  ex- 
pert. Over  35  illustrations  of  fnUt 
pests,  crop  diseases,  proper  sprwy- 
ing  devices  to  fight  them,  and 
complete  spray  chart. 
32-pagt      Catalog  "Dcaklas 
Spraycra"    free    on  request, 
with  or  without  "Spray- 
ing for  Profit.'" 


Enclosed    find    luc  for 
"Spraying     for  Profit." 
Send  catalog  free. 


THE  Name  

niCMING 
CO.,  Address  

Depot  St.,State   

Salem.  0> 

I  have   

trees  to  spray. 
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Note  and  Comment 

Letters  About  Subjects  That  Are  Worth  While. 


IF  L.  C.  R,  who  inquired  about  a 
method  of  curing  tobacco  in  your 
Tanuary  number,  had  stacked  his  to- 
bacco after  he  had  stripped  the 
leaves,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
had  much  trouble  with  it. 

The  way  we  cure  tobacco  here  in 
the  mountains  is  as  follows:  When' 
the  leaves  have  ripened  we  go  over 
the  lot  and  strip  off  all  ripe  leaves. 
These  we  take  to  a  dry  shed  with  a 
floor  in  it  and  stack  them,  points 
up,  building  a  round  stack  cover  with 
paper,  and  then  put  a  blanket  over 
all  and  let  sweat  for  two  or  three 
days.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
leave  too  long  or  they  will  rot. 

Then  we  open  stack  and  take  out 
the  leaves  that  have  turned  yellow. 
Some  will  be  brown.  Rebuild  stack 
till  more  have  turned. 

The  leaves  that  are  taken  out  we 
thread  on  a  string  two  or  three  feet 
long,  tying  each  end  to  a  stick,  and 
hang  in  a  dry  place  out  of  the  wind. 

After  the  first  heavy  rains,  take 
the  bundles  and  hang  on  south  side 
of  fence  or  building  in  late  afternoon. 
In  morning  you  will  find  leaves 
damp.  The  sun  the  next  day  will 
draw  this  dampness  out,  taking  the 
strength  with  it.  The  longer  they 
are  left  the  milder  it  will  be.  The 
bundles  should  be  turned  once  in  a 
while. 

After  you  think  the  strength  is  out 
of  it  enough,  pack  leaves  in  paper 
lined  box,  cover  with  paper,  place  on 
board  and  weigh  down.  In  a  month 
or  so  it  will  be  ready  for  smoking. — 
G.  T.  S.,  Calaveras  county,  Cal. 

Many  thanks  for  this  information. 
We  appreciate  greatly  suggestions 
which  readers  can  give  about  any 
subject  appearing  in  our  columns. 

How  to  Start  Farming. 

HAVING  seen  in  Orchard  and 
Farm  for  January,  1916,  a  re- 
quest for  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  starting  farming,  I  will 
say  that  my  experience  has  been  to 
go  and  get  a  job  to  work  on  a  farm, 
and  not  to  go  to  a  rich  man  to  get 
it  as  they  always  pay  less  and  ex- 
pect more  than  a  man  in  moderate 
circumstances.  That  has  been  my 
experience  and  I  have  worked  out  a 
lot  for  wages  and  farmed  on  shares 
and  for  myself  also,  and  have  man- 
aged places  of  importance  for  others. 

Since  I  became  acquainted  in  this 
locality,  Monterey  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  counties,  I  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  work  at  all  times. 
At  present  I  am  on  a  rented  place  at 
work  for  myself,  as  T  paid  cash  rent. 

Before  renting  I  had  an  offer  of 
320  acres  on  shares,  everything  fur- 
nished; horses,  wagons,  hay,  seed, 
plows,  harrows  and  seeder,  at  one- 
half  of  crop  on  ranch  or  one-third 
at  warehouse  three  miles'  distance, 
but  having  twelve  head  of  horses  and 
mules  of  my  own,  I  did  not  accept. 

W.  L.  M. 

Parkfield.  Cal. 

Fresh  Cream  for  Butter. 

On  page  18  of  the  February  num- 
ber there  is  an  article  about  a  but- 
ter scoring  contest  that  contradicts 
itself.  It  first  says  that  fresh  cream 
makes  the  best  butter,  and  then  on 
the  last  line  says  cream  held  a  day 
or  so  makes  poor  butter.  I  am  a  new- 
comer in  the  country  and  am  just 
starting  to  make  butter,  so  I  am 
interested  to  know  which  is  right. — 
D.  G.  B. 

If  the  last  sentence  had  said, 
"Cream  held  several  days  will  not 
make  as  good  butter  as  fresh  cream," 
it  would  have  hit  the  mark  better,  as 
that  was  the  idea,  and  there  would 
then  be  no  seeming  conflict  of  ideas. 
Results  simply  were  that  creameries 
which  churned  cream  held  several 
days,  did  not  make  nearly  as  good 
Gutter  on  an  average  as  those  churn- 


ing cream  without  delay.  Of  course 
all  cream  should  be  properly  ripened 
and  cream  of  the  right  sort,  kept 
properly,  can  be  made  into  fine  but- 
ter, as  was  shown  in  several  cases  in 
the  contest,  but  practical  experience 
was  as  related;  very  seldom  was  good 
butter  made  from  cream  held  very 
long;  and  cream  churned  only  a  day, 
or  two  days,  after  production  ran 
much  above  average. 

Thornless  Gooseberry. 

WHILE  reading  about  Burbank's 
thornless  blackberry  and  its 
origin  I  was  reminded  of  a  variety 
of  thornless  gooseberry  I  saw  in 
Wallowa  county  a  few  years  back. 
The  berries  and  bushes  resembled 
ordinary  gooseberries,  except  that 
they  were  as  thornless  as  a  current 
bush.  They  were  growing  wild  and 
the  berries  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect were  about  %-inch  in  diameter 
and  %-inch  long.  When  ripe  some 
were  a  rich  wine  color  and  some  yel- 
low. 

As  I  have  never  seen  any  thorn- 
less gooseberries,  either  wild  or 
tame,  except  in  the  case  stated,  I 
write  to  ask  if  thornless  gooseberries 
are  a  well  known  thing,  or  are  they 
a  rare  thing? 

GEORGE  THOMPSON. 

Jackson  County,  Oregon. 

Regarding  this  Mr.  Burbank 
writes:  The  thornless  gooseberries 
which  Mr.  Thompson  mentions  have 
been  known  to  me  for  some  time, 
and  while  they  may  not  be  of  any 
special  value  in  their  present  state, 
they  could  no  doubt  be  improved 
upon  to  make  them  valuable  as  a 
cultivated  fruit. 

The  thornless  gooseberry  is  some- 
what rare,  though  there  were  three 
or  four  varieties  sent  out  from 
France  several  years  ago,  but  these 
did  not  prove  to  be  as  good  bearers 
as  the  thorny  ones  and  I  have  not 
heard  from  them  of  late.  Most  of 
these  wild  thornless  fruits  are  utterly 
valueless  until  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  skill  is  applied  to  them  to 
get  them  adapted  to  cultivation;  this 
by  raising  seedlings  and  by  careful 
selection. 

A  Good  Cover. 

WHAT  I  like  about  your  cover 
page  this  month  (February)  is 
the  action  in  the  photo.  Taken  in 
bright  sunlight,  of  course,  with 
rather  fast  shutter,  chickens  hustling 
around,  old  turkey  with  big  tail  up, 
lady  at  shed  door — all  in  action.  The 
whole  place  is  looking  about  as  up 
to  date  and  neat  as  a  chicken  yard 
ought  to  be.  It  strikes  me  as  a 
mighty  good  picture. — S.  B.  Doten, 
Director  Nevada  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Many  thanks  for  the  compliment, 
but  thank  particularly  the  photogra- 
pher, and  more  particularly  the  Stan- 
islaus county  farmer  who  provided 
such  a  pleasant  and  up  to  date  scene. 

Plant  breeding  to  secure  new  va- 
rieties, as  Burbank  is  doing,  is  prac- 
ticed in  spots  by  quite  a  number  of 
people.  E.  T.  Rice  of  Livermore 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  developed  a 
very  creditable  wheat  by  crossing  the 
old  California  Gem  with  a  Canadian 
hybrid  wheat.  As  wheat  growing  has 
largely  lost  its  hold  in  the  Liver- 
more  valley,  little  is  "usually  grown 
there,  though  it  has  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully in  Canada  and  several  other 
places.  The  spikelets  run  five  ker- 
nels across  for  most  of  the  way  up 
the  head  and  about  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen spikelets  to  the  head. 

The  automobile  neighborhood  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  as 
large  as  the  ox-team  neighborhood; 
is  our  neighborliness  in  proportion? 


ffGrandPrize 
^  SEEDS 


'iI'W  jI^  Elxposition,  Morse's  Seeds  were 

9  Grand  Prizes— 7  Medals 


mimm.mimmm 

More  Famous  Than 


At  the    Panama -Pacific  International 

wardei 

Honor 


14  Gold  Medals 

This  is  a  record  never  before  won 
from  any  seed  house  in  America.  Th 
were  all  awarded  to  exhibits  of  the 
Morse's  Seeds,  grown  by  C.  C.  M' 

Plant  Morsels 
Grand  Prize  Flower  Si 


Grand  Prize  Vegetable 


On  sale  by  all  leading  stores.  Prefer  Morse's  Seed] 
cannot  procure  locally,  send  direct  for  Free  Catalogue 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Planet  Jr.  Tooit * 


cut  down  work  and  boost  your  crops 

r  Old-time  farming  no  longer  pays — these  scientific  tools  do  the 
I   work  of  3  to  6  men,  give  bigger  yield,  and  save  their  cost  in  a  single 
season.    Invented  ajid  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufac- 
turer, with  half  a  century's  experience.    Planet  Jrs. 
are  strong  and  lasting.    Every  tool  fully  guaranteed.' 
72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  freel 

Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones  and  Im- 
provemeata  to  our  Seeders,  Wljeel-Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Hattow*. 
Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators. 

Write  for  It  to  our  nearest  Agency. 

L.  Allen  &  Co.    Box  1106D,  Philadelphia 

We  carry  stock  in  San  Francisco  and  Loa  Angeles, 
Agencies  in  all  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities. 
>o.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,* 
Double   and   Slnsle   Wheel-Uoe,   Cultivator  and 
I'low  is  a  splendid  combination  for  the  family  garden,  onion  ' 
grower,  or  large  gardener.     Is  a  perfect  seeder,  and  com- 
bined double  and  single  wheel-hoe.    Unbreakable  steel  frame. 

Planet  Jr  12-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer 

is  stronger,  steadier  in  action,  and  cultivates  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  harrow 
ade.     Non-clogginR  steel 
wheel.    Invaluable  to  the 

market-gar- 
dener, trucker,^ 
tobacco  or 
small-fruit 
B-wer.  ^ 


Special  Low  Price 

50,000  OLIVE  TREES 

I  have  four  Nurseries,  but  my  lease  expires  on  two  this  Spring. 
I  will  make  a  special   low  price  to  close  them  out  quick 

MUKAI  OLIVE  NURSERY, 

EXETER,  CAL. 
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Irrigating  Beets. 

/  have  100  acres  to  irrigate,  most  of 
it  to  be  planted  to  sugar  beets.  Would 
like  to  know  the  most  economical  way 
of  getting  this  water  over  the  land. 
Would  like  directions  about  handling 
the  water  so  plain  that  a  beginner 
cannot  be  mLttaken. — Z.  T. 
Answered  by  Frank  Adams,  Experi- 
mental Irrigation,  University  of 
California. 

IT  is  believed  that  the  furrow 
method  of  applying  water  should 
be  followed.  As  this  matter  has 
been  covered  so  thoroughly  and  so 
well  in  Farmers'  Bulletin,  392,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled 
"Irrigation  of  Sugar  Beets,"  and 
written  by  F.  W.  Roeding,  it  is  best 
to  refer  you  to  this  publication,  copy 


of  which  is  mailed  under  separate 
cover.  Additional  cooies  of  this  bul- 
letin can  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Old  Time  Squirrel  Poison. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  there  was 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  "Exam- 
iner" the  best  recipe  for  poisoning 
ground  squirrels  that  I  ever  had.  The 
recipe  was  loaned  to  a  neighbor  and 
lost.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  there 
was  syrup  for  sweetening  and  flour  to 
form  a  coating  and  some  other  ingre- 
dient that  with  strychnine  made  two 
deadly  poisons,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
there  was  something  that  had  a  sweet 
scent  to  attract  the  squirrels,  and  it 
surely  did,  for  they  came,  ate  and 


Any  Stump 

that  any  horse  power  machine  can 
pull,  you  can  pull  with  the  K  HAND 
POWER  Stump  Puller  —  without 
digging,  and  without  the  expense  of 
teams  and  power.  I  guarantee  it.  I 
refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov.  Officials.  I 
give  highest  banking  references.  If 
you  have  stump  land,  the  cheapest 
way  of  clearing  it  is  with  the 


HAND  POWER. 

iumpPu]]er 


A  mechanical  wonder.  Works  on 
the  leverage  principle.  100  lbs.  on  the 
lever  develops  a  96.J00-lb.  pull  on  the 
cable.  Pulls  biggest  stumps — all  an 
Inch  steel  cable  will  hold.  Made  ot 
Krupp  steel — weighs  only  171  lbs. — 
two  speeds. 


Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  ex- 
perts. Works  equally  well  on  hill- 
sides and  marshes,  where  horses  can 
not  operate.  Owners  report  clearing 
from  50  to  100  stumps  per  day. 
Lasts  a  lifetime  —  guaranteed  against 
breakage. 


Write  for  special  offer  and  free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing: 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  G,  182  Fifth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 
and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  need*  replenishing  only  one*  a  year. 


Put 

your  old 
Aermotor 
wheel 
and  vane 
on  this 
seH-oiled 
motor, 
and  have 
an  up-' 
to-date 
outfit  at 
small 
cost. 


your  time 


climbing  to  oil  an  old  miU.  Re- 
place it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Writ*  for  FolJmr-HanteT.   It  tellm  all  about  Auto-OilmJ  At- 
motors  and £a»y-To-BaUd-Up  Towmrm. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  1147  S.Campbell  Ave.,CHICAGOl 


4^Toiis°/Alfalfa 
More  ib/ie  Acre 


mm. 


From  A 
FertilizedField 


i     You  plant  alfalfa  not 

for  its  beauty,  but  for  ^ 
the  profit  there  is  in  it  and 
the  more  you  can  get  at  a 
cutting  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  cuttings,  the 
greater  your  profits.  It  is  a 
proven  fact  that 


From  An  . 
UnhrtilizedFteld 


SUPERPHOSfHATE 


GAVI0TA<8> 

ATE 

FERTILIZERS 

will  positively  increase  the  yield  of  your  alfalfa 
fields,  bring  the  plants  to  maturity  earlier,  allow- 
ing you  to  get  one  or  two  more  cuttings  and  more 
tons  to  the  cutting.  An  alfalfa  grower  writes  us 
that  by  the  use  of  our  "CRESCO"  Superphosphate 
he  increased  his  yield  4.25  tons  per  acre  and  cut  his 
alfalfa  earlier  than  it  was  ever  cut  before  in  his 
district.  His  fertilizer  expense  was  only  $3.12  per 
acre.  We  will  gladly  give  you  this  man's  name 
and  address  so  that  you  may  write  to  him  and  verify 
this  statement. 

There  is  a  brand  of  Gaviota  Fertilizer  that  will  im- 
prove your  crop  and  increase  your  profits,  no  mat- 
ter what  you  are  planting.  Write  and  tell  us  the 
exact  conditions  you  are  working  under,  send  us 
a  sample  of  the  soil  and  our  experts  will,  without 
cost  to  you,  tell  you  just  what  to  do  to  increase 
your  profits. 

We  want  you  to  know  more  about  Gaviota  and  how 
you  can  be  benefitted  by  it.  So  write  to-day  for 
a  free  copy  of  our  valuable  and  interesting  book, 

"The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops" 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  & 
FERTILIZER  CO., 

803  Security  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Oar  book  on  Potato  Cnltare  will  be 
ready  for  dintrlbutlon  about  March 
15th.  We  win  be  pleuiied  to  mall  you 
a  copy.  Send  ua  your  name  and 
addreaa. 


Is 


Paicines  Ranch  Company 

100  head  of  Registered  and 
Unreirlstered 

SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

now  on  hand. 

Including  arrlvala  from  the  Famoaa 
Howard  Herd. 

For  prices  and  particulars  apply  to 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY, 

330  Sharon  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NEVADA  MINING  NEWS 

Free  for  Three  Months 

Thia  publicstloa  U  edited  by  <.'X|>erta.  In  abaolut«tF 
authentic,  and  l«  a  recoffnized  autiioritj  on  aO 
mlnee.  mlninc  cami>s  and  mining  stncka  of  Na- 
rada.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  tlirea  montixa 
ABSOLUTELY  FREK  upon  requwL  Writ*  for 
It  to^ay  and  ask  us  for  any  aiteclal  Informatioo 
you  may  desire  about  any  mine  in  Nevada. 

NEVADA  MINING  NEWS 
259  Clay  Peten  BIdc.  REMO.  NEVADA 
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died  hy  the  thousands.  I  wish  you 
loould  hunt  it  up  for  me.  Have  tried 
many  others,  hut  none  are  as  good. — 
A.  B.  D.,  Pullman,  Wash. 

THIS  is  too  big  a  contract  to  look 
over  the  files,  but  if  any  readers 
can  provide  the  recipe,  we  will  be 
glad  to  get  it.  J.  C.  Bryant  of  the 
University  of  California,  to  whom  we 
referred  the  letter,  states:  "I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  exact  recipe 
to  which  your  correspondent  refers. 
However,  I  judge  that  the  sweet- 
ening referred  to  is  saccharine  and 
perhaps  anise  oil  was  used  as  a  scent. 
The  following  Government  formula 
has  been  widely  used  and  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained  therefrom: 
Clean    barley,    20   quarts;  strychnia 


sulphate  (ground  or  powdered)  1 
ounce;  saccharine,  1  teaspoonful; 
gloss  starch  (ordinary  laundry  starch) 
one-half  teaspoonful;  water,  1  and 
one-half  pints. 


Establishment  of  a  central  produce 
terminal  for  the  handling  of  all  fruit 
and  farm  products  coming  into  San 
Francisco  for  local  distribution  is  the 
object  of  the  San  Francisco  Termi- 
nal and  Warehousing  Company,  re- 
cently organized  by  leading  produce 
men  and  wholesalers. 


It's  time  to  brush  up  on  the  future 
of  the  livestock  business.  The  longer 
the  war  lasts  the  bigger  the  problem 
of  feeding  the  world. 


Get  All  the  Water 

Lack  of  water  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  well — it  is  often 
the  fault  of  the  pump.    No  matter  how  good  a  well  you 
have,  if  your  pump  is  not  right,  if  air  leaks  in  around  the 
shaft  or  if  you  have  to  tighten  up  the  stuffing  box  till  there's 
excessive  friction,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  your  pump  does  not  do 
efficient  work  —  you  cannot  get  the   quantity  of  water  your  well 
should  yield. 

BEAN  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

are  built  to  get  ALL  the  water. 


The  water-sealed  stuffing-box  prevents  leakage  of  air  and 
practically  eliminates  friction  at  this  point.  The  automatic 
water-balance  prevents  end-thrust  and  does  away  with  a 
lot  more  friction.  And  In  many  other  ways  Bean  Cen- 
trifugal Pumps  are  built  tor  downright  efficient  service. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 

DIRECT  CONNECTED  OUTFITS 

Engine  and  Pump  and  Motor  and  Pump.    These  outfits  develop 
surprising  efllcieney, 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOG  29  AND  OUR  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

ThJi  book  describes  the  entire  Bean  Line  of  HorizontaJ,  Vertical  and  Deep  Well  Turbine 
Prunpe;  also  our  direct-connected  outfits.  In  writing,  tell  us  your  particular  problems — • 
and  our  pump  experts  will  help  you  soIto  them.  For  HAND  AND  P0WE3R  SPRAYERS. 
It  c»Ulog  30-  for  BEAN  OPPOSED  ENGINES.  caUlog  28-0;  for  HAND,  WIND^ 
ILL  AND  OTHER  PUMPS,  caUlog  28-D. 


HI 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 


225  West  Jnllan  Street 


San  Jose,  Calif. 


®        how  the  soil  just  flows  In  a  steady  stream  between  those 
XO  S66  curved  coulteis  of  the  wonderful  "Acme."   It  would  do 

your  eyes  good  to  see  clods,  weeds,  manure  and  trash 
disappear  iato  and  mix  in  all  parts  of  the  mellow  "Acme"  seedbed.  No  jerk- 
ing or  jumping  over  clods  or  lumps.  No  pulling  up  trash  and  sticks  to  litter 
the  surface.    Just  a  steady  process  of  pulverizing  and  mulching.  The 

'Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrow 

b  just  what  you  need  and  always  will  need.  "The  coulters 
do  the  work."   They  cut,  slice,  turu  the  soil  twice  and 
form  a  perfect  mulch.  There's  aa  "Acme"  for  every 
purpose  on  any  farm— sizes  3  to  1754  ft.  in 
width.  1-horse  to  4-horse.  They  work  on 
level  land  or  slopes,  mellow,  clean  soil  or 
80ilwithsmaIIstones,clod3andtrash.  Send 
forfreebookletnow.  Getan"Acme"— you candepend upon 
it  for  dean,  thorough  cultivation  and  much  larger  crops. 

DUANEH.NASH,liic„  «6I  Braiiiian  St.,  San  FninclNro.  (  hI 


No.  28. 
CatsCVift. 
Wide 


PrinceAl])ert  tebacc^ 
liasmade  three  men  smofe 
pipes  whei-e  one 
ismoked  before! 


OopTrlffht  leie  hy 
R.  J.  Raynolda  Tobaooo  Co. 


year  aupply  of  Prinem  Albmri 
mwaitM  your  chomry  nod  at  tho 
nmaro9t  mtorm  that  amUt  tobacco, 
Toppy  rmd  bag  a,  Scg  tidy  rod 
tint,  iOc:  pound  and  half- 
pound  tin  humidors  and  that 
fine  cry»tal-gla»m  pound  humi' 
dor  with  apongx-moittmner  top 
that  kmwpa  tho  tobacco  in  «ucn 
axcmlhnt  condition. 


PUT  fire  to  that  friendly  old  jimmy  pipe  of  yours 
or  to  a  makin's  cigarette  that's  all  chock-full 
of  Prince  Albert— if  you  want  to  know  why  the 
national  joy  smoke  has  revolutionized  pipe  and 
cigarette  rolling  pleasure;  why  Prince  Albert  has 
trebled  the  number  of  pipe  smokers  in  six  years! 

Test  out  P.  A.  to  the  last  ditch !  Puff  your  way 
into  that  enticing  flavor,  fragrance  and  long-burning 
coolness.  Your  confidence  will  never  be  abused 
The  patented  process  fixes  that — and  cuts  out  bite 
•and  parch! 

Nnce  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

will  set  free  any  pipe-shy  tongue !  It  will  give  any  man  all 
the  pipe  happiness  and  makin's  happiness  he  ever  yearned  for  I 

Prince  Albert  has  won  its  way  on  merit ;  won-over  men  of 
all  tastes — it's  so  iiniversal  in  its  popularity;  so  good,  so 
kindly,  so  satisfying.    It  will  win  you  quick  as  a  Ilash  I 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  WinstonAdem,  N.  C. 

ricailTeiMX 

and 

Steel  Fence  Posis 

Big,  full  gauge  wires— full 
weight— full  length  rolls 
woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Superior  quality  galvaniz- 
ing— proof  against  hot  sun,  sleet  and  snow. 
American  Steel  Fence  Posts,  cheaper  than 
wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a  lifetime. 
Hold  fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

^  -    |pi  Write  for  boolclet  on  how  to 

|4  1f*AA   set  posts  and  erect  fence. 
%J^^S%,  M.  Every  farmer  should  have  it. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New^York  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Denver 
Pacific  Coast  Representative:  U.  S.  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland  Seattle 
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Feeding  of  Milch  Goats     The  Keyes  Creamery 


npHE  feeding  of  milch  goats  is 
very  essential  as  to  quantity  and 
flavor  of  milk. 

The  humorist  in  writing  of  goats 
always  has  them  eating  picket  ropes 
or  labels  of  tin  cans,  but  my  expe- 
rience has  been  different.  They  will 
eat  nothing  that  is  the  least  bit 
tainted  or  dirty  and  their  sense  of 
smell  is  very  keen. 

They  wil  eat  all  clean  refuse  from 
the  garden,  such  as  beets,  cabbage 
and  lettuce  and  most  kinds  of  weeds, 
but  if  they  are  expected  to  give  a 
good  flow  of  milk  they  must  have  all 
the  good  hay  they  eat  three  times 
a  day  besides  grain  while  they  are 
being  milked. 

Bran  seems  to  be  most  suited  to 
their  needs  and  can  be  fed  either  dry 
or  dampened  with  water.  Corn  is  a 
good  feed,  but  like  other  grains,  care 
must  be  used  not  to  feed  too  much, 
as  they  will  get  so  they  won't  eat  it. 
The  average  would  be  about  one  pint 
per  day  for  each  goat.  They  would 
eat  more  by  feeding  a  variety  of 
grains.  Goats  can  be  picketed  on 
good  grass,  but  should  be  moved 
once  or  twice  a  day  and  not  be  puT 
on  the  same  ground  more  than  once 
a  week.  A  20-foot  chain  is  long 
enough. 

Goats  make  good  lawn  mowers  and 
will  also  keep  the  flowers  clipped  and 
the  brighter  the  colors  the  quicker 
they  will  see  them.  They  will  also 
pick  flowers  of!  of  visitors'  hats  if 
they  get  a  chance. 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said 
about  feed.  Good  feed  makes  the 
good  dairy  cow.  so  does  the  good 
feed  make  the  good  milch  goat. 

J.  A.  TROBEE. 

Corning,  Cal. 


The  man  who  laughs  at  Providence 
is  not  a  joke,  he  is  a  tragedy. 


One's  worst  enemy  is  the  man  who 
invariably  praises  all  one  does. 


"After  drivmg  mor« 
than  10,000  miles,  I 
couldn't  find  enough 
carbon  to  fill  the  hol- 
low of  your  hand." 

That  motorist  was  writing  about 
Zerolene.  Practically  all  who  use 
it  have  the  same  experience. 
That's  because 


ZEROLENE 

iheShmlard  Oil£r}1aiotCkn 

is  made  from  selected  California 
crude — asphalt-base. 

Zerolene  that  gets  into  the  ex- 
plosion chamber  doesn't  "split 
up"  into  gummy,  carbon-form- 
ing deposits,  but  after  complet- 
ing its  efficient  work,  is  con- 
sumed and  passes  out  on  exhaust. 

Next  time  you  empty  the  crank 
case,  refill  with  Zerolene. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 

(California) 


TWO  years  ago  when  the  dairy- 
men in  and  about  Keyes  started 
to  form  a  creamery  it  was  thought 
by  some  that  the  dairymen  has  cer- 
tainly lost  their  heads.  "With  as 
many  creameries  and  cream  stations 
as  we  have  in  this  part  of  Stanislaus 
county,  there  is  not  room  for  an- 
other creamery  and  they  will  not  run 
six  months,"  they  argued. 

But  the  manager,.  E.  C.  Barnes  of 
Ceres,  just -wervt  ahead  and  sawed 
wood.  He 'sold  seventy-four  sliarcs 
of  stock,  not  more  than  five  shares 
to  any  one  person,  and  on  July  1, 
1913,  the  plant  opened  i;eady  for  busi- 
ness. 

The  first  day  the  creamery  manu- 
factured about  500  pounds  of  butter. 
From  the  very  first  it  \yas  seen  that 
the  creamery  would  be  a  success. 

Mr.  Barnes  decided  that,  Los  An- 
geles was  the  best  market,  and  the 
creamery  was  soon  getting  a  pre- 
mium for  having  a  superior  quality 
of  butter.  Along  about  that  time  Mr. 
Barnes  had  to  leave  to  give  more 
attention  to  his  own  affairs  and  the 
management  was  taken  over  by  M.  P. 
Long. 

Mr.  Long  saw  that  with  the  in- 
creasing production  of  butter  it  was 
quality  that  was  needed  to  keep  the 
creamery  in  the  foreground. 

He  buys  the  cream  on  grade;  that 
is,  the  dairymen  whose  cream  tests 
35  per  cent  fat  or  better  gets  one  cent 
more  per  pound.  Out  of  more  than 
400  patrons  there  are  only  seventeen 
who  fall  below  this  standard. 

To  make  good  butter,  the  cream 
must  be  gathered  daily,  so  a  fleet  of 
eight  Fords,  with  trailers,  were  put 
into  service  to  get  the  cream  in 
quickly. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  more  than 
3,000  pounds  of  butter  is  turned  out 
daily.  The  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  butter  making  is  Leo  Klocker, 
formerly  of  the  University  farm  at 
Davis.  J.  W.  Mann  is  president  and 
J.  N.  Cross  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Keyes  Company. 

While  the  Keyes  creamery  is  not 
a  thoroughly  co-operative  creamery 
in  all  that  the  word  implies,  it  shows 
what  the  dairymen  can  do  by  the  way 
of  co-operation,  as  from  the  first 
the  creamery  has  paid  the  highest 
prices  for  butter  fat. — A.  R.  Bates. 


Weigh  Cream  in  Testing 

A  GRE.\T  many  dairymen  believe 
that  they  get  just  as  accurate 
results  from  measurin  gtheir  cream 
as  the  creamery  who  weighs  the 
samples.  This  is  a  mistake,  for 
while  the  pipette  may  be  used  for 
milk  samples  it  is  entirely  out  of 
place  for  cream.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  butter  fat  is  lighter  than 
the  milk  serum,  and  the  richer  the 
cream  the  lighter  it  is. 

One  gallon  of  cream  testing  50  per 
cent  butter  fat  is  not  so  heavy  as  one 
gallon  of  cream  testing  20  per  cent 
butter  fat.  When  18  grams  of  50  per 
cent  cream  is  measured  out  we  have 
less  cream  by  weight  than  when  we 
measure  out  20  per  cent  cream  from 
the  same  pipette. 

Even  when  using  the  same  pipette 
in  measuring  cream  of  the  same 
richness  the  test  will  vary  somewhat 
between  sweet  and  sour  cream,  be- 
cause sour  cream  contains  air  bub- 
bles and  gaseous  fermentations,  while 
the  body  of  sweet  cream  is  smooth 
and  close. 

Weighing  cream  into  cream  test 
bottles  is  therefore  the  only  reliable 
and  correct  method.  A  few  drops 
more  or  less  will  make  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  the  result  obtained. 

A.  R.  BATES. 


The  quarterly  conference  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Development  Board  is  to  be 
held  in  Fresno,  March  10-11.  Co- 
operative marketing,  diversified  farm- 
ing and  good  roads,  are  to  be  three 
leading  subjects  discussed. 


FREE^ 

I  lILL  u 


SEND  FOR  SENSIBLE  BOOKLET  ON  FEEDING 


Dept.  K. 


IGESTER  TANKAGE 
Western  Meat  Company 


704  Townsend  St. 


San  Francisco 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Ang^s  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 

Write  or  tall  on  I  S. 

TAGUS  RANCH 

Tagus  Switch  Tulare  County 


BUTTER  CUTTERS 


THK  SIMPSO>'  LINE.  A  Butter  Cutter  for 
every  known  purpose,  from  the  largest 
Creamery  clear  through  the  line  to  a  Res- 
taurant Service  Cutter.  One  of  my  large 
outfits  shown  in  the  Modesto  Creamery  write-up  in  the  December  number  of 
this  journal.    Tour  inquiry  ^  solicited. 

R.  A.  SIMPSON,  Mfr.  BLTTER  CUTTER  MAN 
4402  MARKET  ST.  OAKLAjm,  CAL. 


The  Longing  for  the  Land 

By  Chauncey  McGovem. 
I  long  for  the  Land. 

Where  the  honest  man  wins; 
And  the  crook  and  the  shyster 
fail; 

Where  the  jobs  are  as  many 
\%  willing  hands; 

And  the  loafer  remains  at  the 
tail; 

Where  the  neighborly  trees 
Are  real  friends  o'  mine, 

A-whispering    and    boughing  to 
me; 

Where  the  only  clock 
Which  must  be  wound 

I  wind  in  my  home — rent  free; 

I  long  for  the  Life 
Of  .  the  large  Out-of-doors. 

Where  women  and  men  are  real; 
Where  I  get  my  health 
And  my  cozy  wealth 

Without  a  lie  or  a  steal. 

Where  my  view  of  the  skies 
Is  never  marred 

By  factory  chimney's  grime; 
Where  every  man — 
For  work  or  for  play — 
Is  a  millionaire-in-time; 

I  long  for  the  Land 

Where  the  bees  and  the  birds 
For  bubbling  joyfulness  sing; 
Where  the  hours  of  work 
Are  so  pleasantly  passed 
They  fly  on  angel  wing; 

Where  my  office  roof 
Is  heaven's  high  dome, 
My  shop  a  flowery  yard; 
Where  the  only  Boss 
Is  God  himself — 
And  he  would  be  my  pard! 

The  American  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  a  recent  issue  of 
their  paper  about  the  cruelty  of  de- 
horning cattle.  It  is  a  very  peculiar 
idea  that  some  people  have._  One 
writer  states  that  although  it  is  a 
fact  that  dehorned  animals  seem  fat- 
ter and  more  contented  than  horned 
cattle,  dehorning  is  cruel  and  should 
not  be  done.  According  to  his  own 
statements  the  cattle  seem  to  enjoy 
the  results,  if  not  the  process.  .\t  that 
rate  we  would  never  go  near  a  den- 
tist because  he  hurt  us. 

The  plan  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
kill  heifer  calves  has  frequently  been 
suggested  and  condemned,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  such  a  law,  passed  to 
force  the  raising  of-  more  stock. 


Hopland  Short -Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 

Bulls  of  highest  quality. 

Young  Sows  and   Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPl.ANn,  CAL. 


Edw.RJamesoD 

GKADIATE 

ALCTIOXEEB 

VlHalia.  Cal. 

Sales    promoted,  mantged 
and  GOndacted. 
CorreBpondeace  inritad. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
A>D  SILOS 

'Water  TrouKha. 
Wlndmllla,  Framea 
and  Towera 
Steel  and  Wood 
Prlcea   tke  Loweat 

BROWN  k  DYSON 

«44  So.  Center  St.. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  140-page  catalog  of 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  We  save  you  the  middle- 
mans  profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  ."Sth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


CHUBBUCK'S  IDEAL 

GOPHER  TRAP 

I.arser  tfaan  ranway: 
jaws  pull  rodcDt  in: 
catches  large  or  small  eopber  and  holds  it. 
Farmi<rssay  it's  worth  dozra  other  make  s. 
Blguld.  Price  SOe.  IlnoC  •trourdcaVir'iwIUu'nd 
I  It  Co  you  postp.-Lid ;  2  for  9Sc :  6  for  ^.70 :  11  for  S^.  la 
Money  back  i(  you  are  not  ^auvtic.l.    Free  clrtul  if«. 

E.J.aaUKkC«.,  Dtpt   F  SuFr*Kw».C>l. 


PATENTS 


That  Prote<rt  and  Par 

Send    Sketch    or    Model  f« 


List  of  InTenUoiia  Wanted.^ 

Wataon  E.  Coleman, 

Patent  LanTt-r,  Washington.   D.  O. 

When  anavrerinK  adTertlarmenta,  piraa* 
mention  "Orchard  and  Farm" 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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From  Grain  to  Cows 


Growing  Holste'm  Herd  on  Great  Grain  Ranch 


A  ( 


GRICULTURE  i  n  California 
U/A  does  not  go  back  very  far.  Un- 
Ir  til  the  discovery  of  gold  there 
I  vere  few  Americans  here,  and  for  a 
lumber  of  years  after  the  gold  rush 
jold  and  not  farming  was  the  one 
;reat  industry.  It  is  therefore  inter- 
isting  to  find  one  of  the  best  and  most 
apidly  developing  dairy  herds  in  the 
Vest  on  land  which  came  into  the 


Prince   Alcartra  Korndyke. 

•ossession  of  the  owner's  family  more 
han  sixty  years  ago. 

This  is  the  situation  on  the  J.  S. 
jibson  ranch,  near  Williams,  Cplusa 
ounty,  California.  J.  S.  Gibson  took 
ip  the  ranch  in  1852  and  farmed  it 
intil  his  death  a  few  years  ago.  Now 
t  is  run,  in  a  progressive  and  profit- 
ble  way,  by  his  family,  under  the 
ame  of  the  J.  S.  Gibson  Company, 
nd  apparently  will  be  so  run  half 

century  and  more  hence. 

There  are  in  the  place  1,920  acres 
if  good,  rich,  valley  land,  all  farmed 
o  grain,  except  what  is  used  for  the 
lairy.  For  many  years  the  Gibsons 
)wned  a  well  known  herd  of  Short- 
lorns,  but  with  the  sale  of  a  large 
lill  ranch,  used  for  winter  range,  the 
tock  had  to  be  sold,  and  a  herd  of 
)urebred  Holsteins  was  secured. 
Pierce  Holsteins. 

These  were  from  the  famous  Pierce 
lerd,  from  which  the  large  majority 
)f  the  most  famous  Holsteins  in  Cali- 
ornia  have  been  developed.  They 
vere  not  a  part  of  the  Pierce  herd 
hemselves,  but  their  dams  were  from 
he  Pierce  herd  and  had  been  bred 

0  the  Pierce  bulls.  The  heifers  from 
his  breeding  had  two  changes  of 
)wnership  before  coming  into  the 
lands  of  the  Gibson  company.  They 
vere  not  given  the  best  of  care  dur- 
ng  part  of  this  time,  as  is  seen  by 
Several  of  the  older  cows  having  only 
two  and  three  teats,  but  the  breeding 
s  shown  by  the  official  records  that 
lave  been  made  on  this  ranch  and 
he  character  of  the  young  stock. 

Nineteen  official  record  have  been 
nade  in  the  past  two  years  and  ex- 
ensive  testing  for  seven-day  and 
nearly  records  is  being  begun.  One 
)f  the  cows  has  an  official  seven- 
iay  record  of  over  28  pounds,  an- 
Jther  of  26  pounds,  three  more  of  24 
)0unds,  and  a  number  of  others  more 
;han  20.  Hartog  Pietertje  of  Oak- 
■vood  has  only  two  teats — a  memen- 
:o  of  previous  ownership — but  holds 
he  world's  record,  it  is  believed,  for 

1  two  teated  cow,  with  more  than  26 
)ounds  of  butter  in  seven  days. 

Herd  Bull. 

The  herd  now  numbers  more  than 
ieventy-two  herd  of  purebreds.  In 
ime  every  cow  in  the  herd  will  have 
i  high  official  record,  as  both  breed- 
ng  and  care  is  of  a  high  standard. 
The  head  herd  bull  is  Prince  Alcartra 
Korndyke,  a  son  of  the  world's 
record  milk  cow,  Tillic  Alcartra.  An- 
other herd  bull  is  a  grandson  of  Riv- 
erside Sadie  De  Kol  Burke,  holder 
of  the  record  before  her.  Prince  Al- 
cartra, who  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  bulls  in  the  West,  shows  his 
breeding  in  vigorous  constitution  and 
strong  dairy  type. 

For  the  dairy  there  are  100  acres 
of  alfalfa,  more  than  half  of  which 


are  irrigated  from  a  well,  the  others 
being  grown  by  rainfall.  Also  two 
large  silos  are  filled  with  corn  silage, 
to  provide  the  best  of  feed.  The  al- 
falfa hay  is  also  run  through  a  silage 
cutter  and  blown  into  the  barn,  add- 
ing to  its  feeding  value.  The  barn 
is  the  old  horse  barn  of  the  ranch, 
remodeled  for  a  dairy  barn,  with  ce- 
ment floors  and  other  conveniences. 

An  Interesting  Cow. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  heifer, 
twin  to  a  bull,  does  not  ordinarily 
breed,  it  is  intereting  to  state  that 
one  of  their  cows,  Roma  Princess  of 
Oakwood  daughter,  is  one  of  the  best 
producers  on  the  place.  She  was 
dropped  while  the  catle  were  being 
driven  from  the  ranch  of  a  former 
owner  to  this  place.  With  her  sec- 
ond calf  she  made  a  record  of  18 
pounds  in  seven  days,  though  she  is 
somewhat  smaller  and  of  a  finer  type 
than  the  average  Holstein,  possibly  a 
reminder  of  her  twinship. 

Grain  Growing. 

This  ranch  is  in  the  center  of  one 
of  the  largest  areas  of  good,  unde- 
veloped valley  land  in  the  State, 
where  the  grain  farmer  is  success- 
fully holding  his  own.  In  time  with 
the  coming  of  irrigation  and  the  set- 
tler it  will  be  highly  developed  in 
small  farms,  but  now,  by  advanced 
grain  methods,  grain  is  still  very  prof- 
itable. 

To  break  up  the  hard  plow  sole, 
the  greatest  trouble  the  grain  farmer 
has  to-day,  a  sub  soiler  is  used,  break- 
ing up  the  soil  twenty  inches  deep. 
The  system  is  to  have  this  used  on 
every  acre  at  least  once  in  ten  years. 
Then  once  in  three  or  four  years 
each  acre  is  plowed  six  or  eight 
inches  deep  and  other  times  the  or- 
dinary depth,  giving  a  plow  sole  no 
chance  to  develop. 

Tractor  Farming. 

The  only  weak  place  is  lack  of 
stock,  as  a  caterpillar  and  six  mules 
do  the  farming.  Outside  of  the  dairy 
herd,  a  small  bunch  of  horses,  raised 
for  sale,  a  few  hogs  and  a  very  few 
sheep,  there  is  nothing  to  provide 
manure.  Mr.  G.  W.  Gibson  states  that 
he  could  keep  about  150  ewes  on  the 
place  and  never  miss  the  feed,  to 
the  advantage  of  land  and  net  profits, 
but  sheep  are  so  much  in  demand 
that  none  are  available,  but  perhaps 
they  will  be  procured  later.  Dairy 
cattle,  the  way  development  is  going, 
are  tlie  greatest  kind  of  stock  for 
intensive  agriculture,  and  these  are 
there  in  the  best  of  order. 

With  the  stock  and  good  grain 
methods  this  farm  provides  a  shining 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
the  second  generation  California 
farmer. 


"Size  grades  for  ripe  olives,"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  bulletin  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  No  standard  has 
been  established  and  there  is  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  grades  and  quality, 
which  has  to  be  overcome  in  the 
proper  upbuilding  of  the  olive  in- 
dustry. Olive  growers  and  packers, 
to  sustain  the  market  are  rapidly  im- 
proving methods  and  this  describes 
necessary  methods,  pointing  out  also 
what  work  can  be  eliminated  without 
loss  in  quality  or  standards. 


The  State  Central  Committee  of 
the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  Information  Bureau  has  es- 
tablished offices  and  is  hard  at  work 
at  San  Jose  and  the  membership 
campaign  is  going  ahead  rapidly. 
They  can  do  an  excellent  work  for 
the  prune  and  apricot  grower,  and 
all  growers  should  get  in  touch  with 
them  and  climb  on  the  band  wagon. 


It  costs  less  to 
buy  a 

:  LAV. 

than  to  buy 
experience 

EACH  year  some  40,000  farmers,  who  have  bought  at  one  time 
or    another,  "cheap"   cream  separators,   discard  the  inferior, 
cream  wasting  machines  and  replace  them  with  clean  skimming 
De  Lavals. 

These  men  bought  the  "cheap"  machines  because  they  thought 
they  were  "good  enough"  or  "just  as  good"  and  that  by  purchasing 
such  machines  they  could  save  a  little  money.  They  actually  would 
have  been  better  off  in  most  cases  had  they  bought  no  separators 
for  they  lost  most  of  the  money  they  spent  for  the  "cheap"  ma- 
chines, besides  all  the  cream  these  machines  have  failed  to  get  out 
of  the  milk. 

No  one  ever  saved  money  using  a  "cheap"  cream  wasting  sep- 
arator or  an  old  or  half  worn-out  machine.  No  one  ever  got  back 
the  money  spent  for  such  a  machine  by  continuing  to  use  it.  Those 
who  bought  "cheap"  machines  and  got  out  of  the  difficulty  best  are 
the  ones  who  quickly  discovered  their  mistake,  discarded  the  inferior 
machines  and  put  in  real  cream  separators — De  Lavals. 

There  are  nearly  2,000,000  farmers  who  have  bought  De  Lavals, 
and  every  one  of  these  had  just  as  many  opportunities  to  buy  "cheap" 
separators  as  any  one  else.  They  did  not  do  it  and  are  now  money 
ahead.  They  have  avoided  paying  the  high  cost  of  experience,  and 
their  De  Lavals  have  paid  for  themselves  many  times  over.  It  al- 
ways pays  to  buy  a  separator  of  proved,  known  superiority. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  let  you  see  and  try  a 
De  Laval  on  your  own  farm,  without  obligating  you  in  any  way.  It  is 
better  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  than  to  pay  dearly  for 
your  cream  separator  experience.  If  you  don't  know  the  local  De 
Laval  agent,  simply  address  the  nearest  main  office  as  below. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


165  BroadTcay 
NEW  YORK 


101  Dramm  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenoe 

SEjVTTLE 


50,000  BRANCHES  AJTD  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OTEB 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 
5  O 


HEAD  OF 


5  O 


HEAD  OF 


SHORTHORN 

AND 

HEREFORD 


Are  Now  Offering 
=:For  Sale= 

Bulls 


SerTiceable,  Tnbercnlin  Tested,  Begistered 


SHORTHORN 

AND 

HEREFORD 


Heifers 


Tnbercnlin  Tested,  Registered 

These  Bulls  and  Heifers  Are  a  Remarkable  Lot,  the  Shorthorns 
Being  Nearly  All  Scotch  Breeding. 

Our  Herd  of  BERKSHIRE   HOGS  Won 
PREMIER  EXHIBITOR  RIBBON 
at  the  P.  P.  /.  E. 

FOR  SALE:    Sows  Open  and  Bred;  Also  a  Fine  Lot  of 
Young  Boars. 
For  particulars  and  prices  address 

W.  M.  Carruthers  E.  K.  Brown 

515  Hearst  Bldg^  Superintendent, 
San  Francisco.  Mayfield,  Cal. 


Ask  Your  Denier  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

(or  Horses,  Milch  Cows,  Ohickeng,  TovuK  Plo 
and  Hogs.  Cheapest  food  in  the  marliot  to-d*J. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it.  addrejts 

El.   nOIlADO    on.  WORKS 
140  Cilllfornla  St.,         Snn  Friiin-lnoo. 


BUCK 


LOSSES  SURELY  PIKVINTn 

far  Catttr*!  BlMkl»f  Pllla.  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  r«Umble:  preferred  Iv 
Western  stockmen  because  they  pr«- 
«  teat    wbere    other    Htelnei  ftIL 

I      U  .  m  ^    Write  for  booldet  and  teetlmomleU. 
I      1^  1  «     tO-*ou  pkge.  BUekleg  Pnis  $1.00 
^^^J^A    (0-dot«  pkge.  Blaokleg  Pllle  4.00 
Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter"*  best, 
rhe  mperiorlty  of  Cutt«r  products  Is  due  to  orer  II 
years  of  BpeclallKlnff  In  vaoelnes  and  terumt  only. 

Inaitt  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY.  Bsrkelsy,  Call(ornl» 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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No.  6  Success 
Sulky  Plow 

A  framelest  plow  in  which  ere  com- 
bined simplicity,  strength,  durability,  ser- 
vice and  moderate  cost.  It  has  every  feat* 
ure  essential  to  the  performance  of  perfect 
work-    "It's  the  Way  Wc  BuUd  Them/* 


Made  tn  10,  12,  14. 16  and  18  inch,  right  or  left 
haod,  and  can  be  eqtupped  with  the  style  of  bottonu 
which  will  exactly  meet  the  most  ri£id  require- 
meots  of  any  Aoil.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
popular  plows  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Heavy  hi£h  carbon  steel  beams;  high  throat  gives 
great  clearance  for  trash.  In  turning,  the  rear  wheel 
castors  automatically,  going  back  to  its  natural  posi* 
tion  as  the  plow  resumes  a  straight  course.  Hitch 
adjustable  for  2  or  3  horses,  and  for  different  depths* 
Eveners  can't  drop  down  on  heels  of  horses.  Will 
plow  from  2  to  8  inches  deep.  Cushion  spring  ab- 
sorbs all  jolts  and  vibration  when  working  in  rough 
ground.  Conveniently  placed  levers  give  easy  con- 
trol of  plow.  Wheels  equipped  with  dust  proof 
boxes,  with  sand  bands  and  screw  caps  for  using 
bard  oil.  Bottom  is  built  on  heavy  double  ribbed 
frog.  Alfalfa  shares  interchangeable  with  regular 
shares. 

Rolling  coulter  has  a  chilled  cone  take-up  bear* 
Ings.  Rear  wheel  adjustable  up  or  down  to  throw 
the  plow  on  the  point.  Heavy  axle  saddle  securely 
bolted  to  axle  and  beam;  can't  slip.  Tongue  At- 
tachment and  Swinging  Hitch  Attachment  can  be 
liimished.  «t 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  Nearest  P  &  O  House 

Parlin  &  Orendorflf  Co., 
Canton,  Illinois 

Western  Agencies:  Parlin  &  Orendorff 
Plow  Co.,  Portland  and  Spokane;  Baker 
&  Hamilton,  San  Francisco;  Dixon  & 
Griswold,  Lot  Angeles. 


TTVERYman  who  has  any  idea 

of  buying  a  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Engine  should  have  this  book. 

DiscuBKB  different  types  of  en«r1nes: 
how  constructed ;  how  operated  ;  how 
cylinders  and  other  parts  should  be 
made  to  give  greatest  efficiency. 
It  bas  taken  30  years  of  engine  bond- 
ing experience  tor  me  to  learn  tbe 
facta  In  tllia  tXMjk.   Yours  for  the  asking. 

My  1916  Model  Enirines  are  the  neatest 
value  I  have  ever  offered.  All  sizes  pull  from 
30  to  50%  over  factory  rating. 

WITTE  Enginoa-built  by  experU.  Free 
Trial— Easy  Terms. 

ED.  H.  WnTE,  WnTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
S121  Oakland  Avcnne.      •       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
3121  Empire  Bldg.,  •        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  News 

SALES  of  the  Dairymen's  Co-op- 
erative Creamery  at  Tulare  were 
$623,604.72  in  1915.  There  was 
received  5,625,683  pounds  of  cream, 
containing  1,859,164  pounds  of  fat, 
and  from  this  2,253,995  pounds  of  but- 
ter were  made,  an  overchurn  of  394,- 
830  pounds.  The  manufacturing  cost 
was  1.15  cents  a  pound  of  butter  and 
administration  expense  .25  cents,  or 
total  production  cost  of  1.4  cents. 
The  sales  cost  was  1.16  cents.  These 
figures  are  said  to  be  much  lower 
than  the  Eastern  averages  and  Man- 
ager J.  P.  Murphy  is  to  be  greatly 
congratulated,  particularly  since  the 
butter  from  this  creamery  is  noted 
for  its  fine  quality. 

The  season  is  on  for  boys'  agricul- 
tural club  contests  to  start,  and  pig, 
bean,  potato,  corn,  vegetable  and 
other  kinds  of  clubs  are  being  organ- 
ized all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
boys  of  the  Los  Molinos  Club  have 
an  idea  which  contains  very  great 
possibilities.  They  "are  starting  a 
sheep  raising  contest. 

Charles  A.  Kimble  of  Hanford, 
whose  Rambouillets  have  a  statewide 
reputation,  has  presented  the  Cali- 
fornia University  farm  at  Davis  with 
six  head  of  sheep  which  make  a  fine 
addition  to  the  university  flock. 

Sweet  clover,  the  variety  with  white 
blossoms,  has  done  so  exceptionally 
well  in  Crook  county,  Eastern  Ore- 
gon, in  1915,  that  County  Farm  Ad- 
viser A.  E.  Lovett  considers  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable  crops  grown  for 
stock  raising  in  the  whole  county.  In 
1914  there  was  but  one  planting;  in 
1915,  23  plantings,  and  the  number 
will  be  greatly  increased  this  season. 
There  were  a  number  of  failures, 
mostly  from  late  planting,  but  the 
successes  were  often  so  good  that 
one  farmer  stated  that  he  found  al- 
falfa the  best  crop  to  sell  as  hay,  but 
considered  sweet  clover  better  to 
grow  for  feed.  It  is  a  heavy  pro- 
ducer of  seed,  will  grow  on  poor  soil, 
is  a  wonderful  soil  improver;  a  fine 
feed  for  stock  once  they  get  used  to 
it,  and  has  very  little  bloating  influ- 
ence on  cattle  and  sheep.  In  West- 
ern Oregon  likewise  it  is  proving  up 
well  and  is  a  coming  crop  in  many 
sections. 

The  two  big  hog  sales  of  the  sea- 


pull  like  Stmson 


4h5  Horsepull  $673 FOB.  Stockton 


lUf .  U  S.  Pm.  OH  C.»«l» 

TRACTORS 

Let  the  Sieve-Grip  do  your  plowing! 

The  Sieve-Grip  has  the  pull  of  Samson— due  to 
its  powerful  Samson  Motor. 

It  grips  the  ground  as  thou^  geared  to  it— be> 
cause  of  the  exclusive  Sieve-Grip  wheels. 

Sturdy  and  simple,  it  will  work  day  in  and  day 
out  at  surprisingly  low  cost. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  the  Sieve-Grip  is  meddng  easier 
and  better  farming  for  others— how  it  can  increase 
your  farm  proflts.  Write  R/G/f T  NOW  for  booklet  of  6.] 

Samson  Iron  Works,  Inc.       Stockton,  CaL 

Sieve^Giip  8  lo  10  HoncpnD  (1150  f. »  b.  Stodrtoo. 


Sell  Yourself  A  Kis^iiiv 


Write  us 
Leverage 
We  have 


KiStaaps 
QikksBl 


at  once  tf  jrou  wish  to  secure  one  of  tba  new  Doable 
Model  Kirstin  One-Man  Stump  Pullers  at  ao  per  cent 
a  certain  number  of  our  latest  improved  models  to  sell  for 
advertising  purposes.  To  tbe  first  bnyer  in  each  townihip  wa  wQI 
make  a  special  reduction  of  so  per  cent  from  oar  low  net  prices.  Tbf 
Kirstin  is  tbe  most  practical  land  clearereverdesigned.  L*owest  first 
cost— lowest  cost  of  operation.  ItaantrMMasTallaronnd.  Don'llose 
time.  Write  at  once.  Find  ont  all  abont  IbaimproTed  Doable  L«m« 
a<a  Model  Kirstin.  Let  as  show  roa  wir  and  W*  tba  Kirstin  clears 
land  taster,  cheaper,  twtter  than  anj  otbar  war.  I'  Toa  ' 
to  make  tba  biff  savinff  of  so  per  cent— writs  at  onoa* 

A.  J,  KnUTIN  *  CO., 
MS  E.  HorrlaoB  St.,  Portland.  Or*. 


mrmi 


mm 


HiNce  Gate 


Slide  Oate 


A  QUALITY  LINE  ABSOLUTELY! 

Qnality  Material  Quality  TVorkmanshlp 

BACKED  UP  BY  QUALITY  SERVICE 

Not  Costly;  Not  Cheap,  But  ECONOMICAL  and  at 
all  times  100%  EFFICIENT  and  PERFECTLY 
SATISFACTORY.  Above  all— LASTING! 

Full  particnlars  upon  request  covering  any  of  the  products 
shown.  Write  ns  NOW. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 

"ARMCO"  1K0>  PRODUCTS 
421  Leroy  St.,  Los  Angeles.  410  Parker  St.,  Berkeley. 


A-C  Gat.. 


Simplex 
Stock  Trough 


AUTOMATIC  Tide  Gate       Lennom  Tlumc 


Bedkclet  Gate 


With  Sciiew  Lirr 
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1,  that  of  the  California  Swine 
eeders'  Association  of  Sacramento 
d  that  of  the  Kings  County  Swine 
eeders'  Association  of  Hanford, 
re  held  with  results  that  indi- 
ted the  unfortunate  effects  of  bad 
ather,  but  the  desire  of  producers 
buy  good  stock.  In  both  cases, 
rticularly  at  Sacramento,  the 
ather  was  so  bad  that  it  cut  down 
endance  greatly,  made  the  proper 
ndling  of  animals  difficult  and  kept 
3se  at  the  sale  too  busy  keeping 
rm  to  bid  very  lively.  At  both 
es  bidders  showed  their  appreci- 
on  of  the  kind  of  stock  offered, 
rticularly  gilts  and  sows,  by  bid- 
ig  well;  though  prices  were  low- 
id  by  the  three  conditions  men- 
ned.  It  seems  probable  that  both 
es  dates  next  year  will  be  fixed 
•  a  more  favorable  season.  The  at- 
idance  in  both  cases  was  very  rep- 
;entative,  bidders  coming  from 
ig  distances,  indicating  the  real 
:rits  of  the  sale. 

In  the  Sacramento  sale  102  head 
re  sold  at  an  average  of  $35,  the 

jv  average  being  largely  due  to  the 
es  of  a  number  of  boars  for  pork 
ces  of  lower  weather  keeping 
ay  pork  producers  who  are  not  in 
;  pure  bred  business,  and  the 
;eders  buying  only  what  they 
nted  for  breeding  purposes. 
n  the  Hanford  sale  135  head  were 
d  at  an  average  of  $33  per  head, 
;  highest  price  being  $125,  paid  by 
Bassett  to  Oscar  Dimmick,  a  boys' 
;  club  contestant,  for  a  boar  Mr. 
ssett  had  sold  to  young  Dimmick 
raise  in  the  1915  contest. 
Cornwall  Bros.'  dairy  had  the  best 
ord  in  the  Stanislaus  Cow  Testing 
sociation  January.  Their  Holland 
ggie  Belle  Colantha  produced  2,523 
jnds  of  milk  in  29  days,  which 
ted  3.5.  This  was  3.4  pounds  of 
terfat  daily,  and  88.1  pounds  of 
for  the  29  days.  Senorita  3d  pro- 
:ed  1,679  pounds  of  milk  and  63.8 
inds  of  fat  for  the  month.  Corn- 
11  Bros,  have  no  boarders  in  their 
d  and  they  are  loud  in  their  praise 
what  the  cow  testing  association 

lldoing  for  them. 
Stanislaus    county    dairymen  are 

Iing  much  more  attention  to  feed- 
than  they  formerly  did.    It  has 
;n  found  by  several  of  the  leading 
rymen  that  the  following  is  a  fine 
rion:  1  part  rolled  barley,  1  part 
I  in,  5^  part  cocoanut  meal  and  yi 
t  beet  pulp,  mixed  in  1  part  mo- 
ses  and  fed  about  3^  to  4  pounds 
the  cow  per  day.    This  make  quite 
I  increase  in  the  flow  of  milk. 


 J  of  Us  read  to  kill  time  and 

:n  wonder  why  the  editor  is  such 
lead  one. 


klany 


The  Book  of 
Dairy  Books 

II'b  th«  book,  because  it's  th«  au- 
thority on  th«  breed — the  beauti- 
ful, ever-paying  Jersey. 

This  book,"  About  Jersey  Cattle."(toe8 
■way  back  to  the  begimiiiiK  of  the  breed, 
shows  hovir  it  WI18 1 1  lie  bred  and  protected 
from  mixture  by  law.  jirid  .show.s  why  it 
naa  developed  into  the  most  economic 
andmostperHistcnt  milkinfcorall  breeds. 
It  fives  tests,  yields  etc..  proving  that 
the  Jersey  is  the  monm  cow— the"Giant 
of  The  Dairy." 

The  book  is  free  but  worth  a  lot.  Send 
*  iwstal  for  your  copy  today. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

379  W«.t  23rd  SlrMl,  New  York  City 
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The  Nation's  Greatest  Engineers 
Drive  the  Mitchell— 


As  you  know  farming,  these  men  know  mechanics.  As  you  analyze  soil  conditions, 
irrigation,  location,  etc.,  so  these  engineering  experts  analyze  even  the  smallest 
mechanical  details  of  the  cars  they  buy. 

The  engineers  whose  names  appear  at  the  right  are  nationally  known.  Each  of 
them  bought  and  paid  for  a  New  Mitchell  after  selecting  it,  in  comparison  with 
others,  as  being  mechanically  the  BEST  Car — regardless  of  price.  The 
MITCHELL  "Six  of  '16*'  withstood  the  severe  tests  these  keen,  merciless  engi- 
neering minds  devised. 

Your  hardest  use  will  never  put  the  MITCHELL  to  one-half  the  test  to  which 
these  men  put  this  Motor  Masterpiece.  Your  tests  will  never  try  it  as  these  critical 
men  did.  Having  won  their  favor,  it  stands — unquestionably — the  greatest  car 
value  ever  known! 

But — do  not  take  our  word  for  it.  Do  not  even  accept  the  verdict  of  this  Jury  of 
Engineers.  Ride  in  the  MITCHELL.  Feel  for  yourself  its  wonderful  power. 
Experience  its  marvelous  riding  qualities — springs  and  cushions  as  comfortable  as 
your  fireside  chair.  Witness  it  climb  hills  on  high,  pull  through  deep  sand  without 
a  murmur.  Then  pou*//  get  the  MITCHELL  fever — and — eventually,  if  not  on 
the  spot,  you  will  become  a  MITCHELL  ovraer — like  thousands  of  other  men. 

See  the  Mitchell  dealer 
near  you — make  him  dem- 
onstrate the  MITCHELL, 
"The  SIX  of  '16"  under 
pour  conditions.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  dealer's 
name,  write  us. 


"The  SIX  of  *16" 


n25o 


Count  Chas.   de  Lucasavi- 
cis,  formerly  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Darracq  Au- 
tomobile,   Paris,  France. 
William  Klocke,  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  E.  W.  Bliss 
Company. 
J.  E.  Sykes,  General  Saper- 
intendent  Baldwin  Lk>co- 
motive  Works,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
H.  V.   Wille.   Chief  Metal- 
lurKist,  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

William  H.  Buxton,  Chief 
Engineer,  the  Singer 
sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany. 

Prof.  Reld  T.  Stewart, 
Dean  of  Dept  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering, 
University  of  Pittsburg. 

George  E.  Russell,  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of 
Technology. 

Clark  Dillenback,  Chief 
Engineer,  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  R.  R. 

James  Bryson,  one  of  the 
Foremost  Consaltlng  En- 
gineers   in    the  United 

F.  M.  oiiver,  Chief  Engin- 
eer, Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
Company. 

James  Lindsay,  Superin- 
tendent of  Outer  Con- 
struction, Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Co.,  Harrison, 
N.  J. 

W.  S.  Bickley.  President 
and  General  Manager, 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Cast- 
ing &  Machine  Co. 

L.  A.  Osborne,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Machine  Company. 


For  5-Fassenger  Touring  or  S-Passenger  Roadster. 
7-Passeiiger  Body,  $86  extra.  All  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Baciue,  Wis. 


Racine.  >^s.  U.S.  A. 

Over  Eighty  Years  of  Faithful  Service  to 
the  American  Public. 


MANURE 

SHEEP,  COW  AND  HORSE 

by  car  load,  wagon  load  or  delivered  by  auto  truck.  Shipped  to 
any  point.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  P.  HOLLAND, 

550  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BEEKEEPERS  SUPPLIES 

Everything  for  the  Honey-Bee 

Write  for  C'Htniog. 

THE  A.  I,  ROOT  COMPANY 

245  Mission  HU  Sun  Francisco. 


Smudge 

Your  Orchard 

Frost  Damage 

Prevented 

BOLTON 
ORCHARD 
HEATERS 

Send  for  Ilooklet  A.  Free. 


The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 

Incorporated 
Merchants'  Nat.  Itank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Better  Pork  Methods 

Feeding  Changes  Will  Make  More  Valuable  Hogs. 


ON  a  recent  date  in  the  San 
Farncisco  market  good  hogs 
of  various  sizes  were  quoted 
at  $6.25,  $6.75,  $7.25  and  $6.75  per 
hundred.  On  that  same  date  Port- 
land Stock  Yard  prices  ran  from 
$6.25  for  rough,  poorly  finished  stock, 
to  $7.40  for  well  finished  hogs  of  the 
right  size.  Omaha  was  paying  $7.40 
to  $7.60  for  bulk  of  offerings,  with 
a  range  of  from  $7.30  to  $7.80  for 


per  cent  or  less,  perhaps  72  per  cent. 
Say  that  the  first  figure  is  correct,  a 
200  pound  hog  would  dress  out  150 
pounds,  or  have  10  pounds  less  ac- 
tual meat  than  the  Eastern  hog. 
Then  when  he  is  on  the  hooks  and 
cools  off  and  moisture  evaporates, 
there  is  a  further  shrinkage.  The 
softer  hog  shrinks  approximately  3 
per  cent;  the  hard,  well  finished  hog 
hardly  at  all,  so  when  the  butcher 


Cata  From  Well-Fed  Hog  Groirn  at  California  TTniversltr  Farm,  and  Cats  From 
One  of  Common  Sort.  Which  Matures  Quickest?  'Which  Is  the  Most  Valuable f 


various  sizes   and  conditions.  Chi- 
cago  prices  were  about   the  same, 
bulk  offerings  bringing  $7.65  to  $7.90, 
with  $8  top.    It  is  a  condition  that 
is  worth  examining. 

Although  the  prices  are  so  much 
against  California  the  State  is  im- 
porting pork  in  large  quantities  from 
across  the  Rockies.  California,  there- 
fore, is  buying  pork  that  costs  quite 
a  little  more  than  home  grown  pork 
and  paying  in  addition  for  freight 
and  _  handling  half  way  across  the 
continent.  Instead  of  having  an  ad- 
vantage in  price  for  home  grown 
pork,  on  account  of  being  an  im- 
porter, we  have  the  disadvantage  and 
the  Eastern  producer  gets  more  than 
the  Western  producer.  What  is  the 
answer? 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about 
hog  raising.  We  do  not  produce  the 
kind  of  hog  that  makes  the  best  pork 
and  we  do  not  practice  the  best 
methods  of  growing  hogs. 

A  large  part  of  the  advantage  of 
the  Eastern  pork  producer  in  price 
is  due  the  superior  carcass  of  the 
hog.  First  consider  the  superior  qual- 
ity, then  the  way  to  grow  the  hog. 
Dressed  Weight  Fixes  Price. 

The  difference  in  value  between 
East  and  West  is  largely  that  be- 
tween corn  feeding  and  grass,  or  al- 
falfa, feeding,  a  hard  hog  versus  a 
soft  hog.  One  comes  on  the  scales 
hard  finished;  the  other,  perhaps  not 
soft  finished,  but  partly  soft.  The 
packer  really  pays,  not  on  the  live 
weight,  the  way  quotations  are  given, 
but  on  dressed  weight;  he  figures 
what  the  pork  is  worth  and  pays  for 
the  live  hog  on  what  he  will  weigh 
on  the  hooks.  The  Eastern  hog  has 
a  full  cent  a  pound  advantage  over 
the  California  hog,  as  is  clear  when 
a  few  facts  are  given. 

Comparison  of  Quality. 

Eastern  hogs  dress  about  79  or  80 
per  cent,  that  is,  when  a  hog  weigh- 
ing 200  pounds  is  slaughtered,  he 
will  weigh  say  160  pounds  on  the 
hooks. 

California   hogs   usually   dress  75 


is  ready  to  cut  him  up,  the  first  still 
weighs  about  160  pounds  and  the 
other  only  about  144  or  145  pounds. 
There  will  likewise  be  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  meat  of  the 
well  finished  animal  and  the  poorly 
finished  hog.  The  hog  raiser  who 
sells  16  pounds  less  meat  per  hog 
than  his  neighbor  certainly  will  get 
lower  prices,  so  reform  must  come 
by  putting  out  better  hogs. 
Needed— Quicker  Growth,  Better 
Quality. 

These  two  things  go  together.  A 
hog  that  develops  rapidly  and  well 
will  dress  heavier  than  his  slow  ma- 
turing relative  and  his  flesh  will  be 
of  higher  quality.  There  is  needed 
therefore  two  things;  better  feeding 
and  better  methods  of  feeding. 

When  the  California  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association  met  at  .Sacramento 
for  their  annual  meeting  and  sale,  the 
breeders  threshed  out  some  of  these 
matters  of  feeding,  which  showed 
what  was  necessary  for  future  suc- 
cessful pork  production. 

A  Practical  Question. 

First,  saying  that  you  have  a  well 
bred  pig  to  start  with,  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  keep  him  growing  as  fast  as 
possible — in  so  many  words,  the 
quicker  the  gain  in  weight,  the 
cheaper  the  pork.  A  practical  ques- 
tion is:  "Which  is  better,  to  let  the 
pigs  grow  slowly  on  alfalfa  pasture, 
which  is  cheap,  or  to  feed  barley  or 
corn  along  with  it  at  greater  ex- 
pense and  get  the  pigs  off  soon?" 
Shall  it  be  a  long  time  on  cheap 
feed,  or  a  short  time  on  high  priced 
feed? 

Answer:  If  barley  is  at  ordinary 
prices,  $1.10  per  hundred,  and  hogs 
worth  six  cents,  barley  feeding  to 
give  the  quickest  gains  possible 
would  be  most  profitable,  particular- 
ly if  the  hogs  are  sold  on  dressed 
weight,  as  they  can  be.  No  definite 
statement  can  be  made  as  to  just 
how  high  grain,  whether  barley,  corn 
or  what,  should  be,  or  how  cheap 
pork  would  have  to  be,  to  make 
grain  feeding  unprofitable,  but  tak- 
ing conditions  as  they  normally  ex- 


You  Can't  Fool  Farmers 

on  the  Quality  of  anything  produced  by  the  soil  That's 
why  farmers  are  among  the  biggest  consumers  of 
'  'PIPER. ' '  They  recognize  the  supreme  quahty  of  leaf 
in  this  highest  type  of  chewing  tobacco  in  the  world. 

PIPER  Heiilsieck 

CHEWING  TOBACCO  (*'7j;'vStl«) 

Only  the  cream  leaves  of  the  finest,  ripest,  white  Burley 
tobacco  are  used  in  "PIPER."  And  their  rich,  juicy  mellow- 
ness is  blended  with  a  wonderful,  wine-like /avor  that  affords 
wholesome,  healthful  enjoyment  and  lasting  satisfaction  not 
obtainable  in  any  other  tobacco. 

Buy  "PIPER"  by  the  Box  and 

you'll  always  have  a  supply 
handy.  For  your  convenience 
we  pack  "PIPER"  in  2-lb. 
boxes  of  36  separate  foil- 
wrapped  5c  cuts;  also  in 
2-lb.  boxes  of  18  ten- 
cent  cuts. 


Sold  by  dealers  evarywhere, 
in  all  size  cuU  from  6c  up. 


Gas  Engine  Cylinder  Oil 

FOR 

TRACTORS  AND  CATERPILLARS 


Valvoline  Motor  Oil 

For  All  Makes  of  Automobiles 
VALVOLINE  OIL  COMPANY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND  LOS  ANGELES 
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ist,  quick  growth  while  pigs  are  on 
alfalfa  pasture,  or  on  skim  milk, 
proves  the  most  profitable  practice. 

For  example,  this  last  season  at 
the  University  Farm  the  most  profit- 
able lot  of  hogs  fed  had  rolled  barley 
before  them  in  a  self-feeder  at  all 
times  while  they  were  on  alfalfa  pas- 
ture; they  grew  the  most  rapidly,  sold 
for  the  most  money  and  dressed  82.9 
per  cent,  which  is  more  than  the 
Eastern  average  by  a  margin  of  bet- 
ter than  2  per  cent.  Nothing  will 
beat  alfalfa  pasture  for  good  pork 
production  if  good  grain  feeding  goes 
along  with  it. 

Early  Growth  Best. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  hearty  feeding  to  make  a  rapid 
growth  of  fine  quality.  It  takes  most 
of  a  hog's  food  to  keep  him  alive,  and 
this  gives  no  profit.  The  profit  is 
from  the  feed  that  makes  gain  only. 

Every  day  a  pig  makes  no  gain  the 
feed  he  consumes  is  absolutely 
thrown  away.  If  he  makes  only  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  a  day  when  he 
might  make  two  pounds  he  takes 
eight  days  to  do  what  he  should  do 
in  one,  and  there  is  a  waste  of  feed 
by  comparison.  What  if  the  feed  is 
more  expensive?  So  much  more  is 
needed  to  make  a  given  gain  that  the 
difference  in  cost  is  soon  overcome. 

A  small  pig  will  also  make  more 
gain  on  a  certain  amount  of  feed 
than  a  large  pig,  for  he  has  more 
ability  to  grow  and  eats  more  in  pro- 
portion to  weight.  For  example,  300 
pounds  of  the  right  feed  will  give 
100  pounds  gain  on  a  small  pig,  when 
it  would  take  500  pounds  of  such  feed 
to  make  that  gain  in  a  pig  a  good 
deal  larger.    Keep  him  growing. 

Milk  and  Tankage. 

The  first  great  feed  available  is 
usually  alfalfa.  Next,  as  a  means  of 
making  gain,  with  alfalfa  is  grain, 
whether  barley,  Indian  corn  or  Milo 
maize  and  related  grains,  it  makes  no 
great  difference,  but  these  alone  are 
not  enough. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  m  the  whole  subject.  Animal 
protein  has  to  be  fed  to  make  fast 
growth.  If  it  is  skim  milk  or  butter- 
milk from  our  dairies  it  is  fine,  there 
is  nothing  better.  If  milk  is  not 
available  get  tankage.  Keep  it  be- 
fore the  growing  pigs  where  they  can 
get  it  at  all  times.  They  will  eat 
more  at  the  start  while  they  are 
young  and  building  up  quickest,  and 
less  and  less  as  they  get  larger.  Good 
as  grain  and  alfalfa  pasture  are,  alone 
or  combined,  quicker  and  cheaper 
gains  will  be  made  if  the  pigs  have 
plenty  of  tankage.  This  is  most 
fundamental  where  there  is  no  skim 
milk. 

Failings  of  Dairymen. 

A  Kings  county  breeder  told  this 
little  story:  A  Portuguese  dairyman 
came  to  him  and  said,  "What  is  the 
matter?  My  pigs  have  lots  of  alfalfa 
pasture,  lots  of  skim  milk,  but  they 
grow  only  a  little  and  do  not  look 
half  as  well  as  yours.  Yours  grow 
fast  and  look  fine." 

"I  feed  grain,"  said  the  breeder;  "if 
you  feed  grain  yours  will  be  as  good 
as  mine." 

"Yes,"  said  the  dairyman,  "but 
grain  costs  money,  and  I  already  have 
all  the  alfalfa  and  skim  milk  I  can 
feed." 

So  after  all  the  question  is  whether 
people  want  to  feed  what  they  have 
and  let  their  pigs  grow  slowly  and 
poorly  or  whether  they  will  pay  out 
money  for  good  feed  and  get  quick 
gfrowth  and  good  profits.  Grain  al- 
ways ought  to  go  with  skim  milk. 
Self-Fceders. 

The  biggest  discovery  in  this  whole 
proposition  is  the  self-feeder,  used 
by  many  of  the  breeders,  proving 
far  superior  at  the  University  Farm 
to  the  most  skillful  feeding  by  hand. 
Take  your  feeds,  put  them  where  the 
pigs  can  get  them  when  they  want 
them  in  the  self-feeders  and  the  pigs 
will  do  the  rest. 

Their  most  profitable  lot  of  hogs 
was  changed  from  soaked  barley  fed 
by  hand  to  dry  ground  barley  from 


a  feeder.  Always  a  change  of  feeds 
means  a  check  in  growth,  but  the 
pigs  so  appreciated  the  chance  to  get 
feed  as  they  wanted  it  that  they  kept 
right  on  eating  and  right  on  gaining 
without  the  sign  of  a  setback — a  won- 
derful proof  of  benefits  of  a  self- 
feeder. 

In  feeding  by  hand  a  pig  will  gorge 
himself  when  he  gets  a  chance,  which 
is  wasteful  and  harmful.  In  self- 
feeding  he  will  eat  just  what  he 
wants,  but  it  will  all  be  used  to  the 
very  best  advantage  in  building  tis- 
sue, and  leave  it  to  a  pig,  if  he  is 
kept  under  natural  conditions,  to 
make  the  best  use  of  what  he  eats! 

If  two  kinds  of  grains  are  fed,  put 
each  in  a  separate  feeder,  so  that  the 
pigs  can  make  their  own  selection. 
Let  them  have  the  tankage  (or  skim 
milk),  the  alfalfa  pasture,  for  pigs 
do  best  when  they  have  pasture.  Let 
them  have  also  ashes,  charcoal, 
ground  rock  phosphate  and  such  ma- 
terials and  they  will  make  big  gains. 
Under  this  system  the  feeder  will 
not  decide  how  much  grain  will  be 
fed.  the  pigs  will  do  that,  but  they 
will  grow  fast  and  well.  We  will 
turn  out  pigs  quickly,  not  dressing 
72  per  cent,  but  a  strong  80,  of  the 
finest  kind  of  pork,  bringing  the 
highest  possible  price. 


Cactus  for  Hogs 

IN  a  certain  section,  about  forty 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  most 
of  the  farmers  are  trying  spineless 
cactus.  Two  have  cactus  for  feed 
and  both  keep  hogs.  Both  have  been 
feeding  it  heavily  to  the  hogs,  both 
claim  that  it  is  a  big  success.  We 
were  unable  to  visit  these  farms,  but 
neighbors  state  that  fine  claims  are 
made  about  the  way  that  hogs  do. 

One  farmer  said,  "Yes,  those  hogs 
look  fine  and  are  growing  fine,  and 
cactus  is  doing  it.  That  is  all  they 
get,  except  some  barley  twice  a 
day." 

The  other  went  him  one  better,  as 
he  fed  nothing  else,  though  the  hogs 
were  running  loose.  The  point  there 
was  that  his  next  neighbor  was  kill- 
ing a  couple  of  beeves  nearly  every 
day  and  the  hogs  walked  into  the 
field  and  ate  the  offal,  which  is  about 
the  strongest  food  they  could  get. 

With  that  for  one  bunch  of  hogs 
and  barley  for  the  other,  the  hogs 
had  no  complaint  to  make,  but  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  good  the  cactus 
did.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  was  fed  heavily  and  quite  evi- 
dently was  of  considerable  value. 

Cactus  is  too  bulky  to  supply  all 
of  a  hog's  feed.  A  hog  cannot  hold 
enough  to  keep  him  up  and  growing 
fast,  unless,  perhaps,  it  is  cactus  fruit, 
but  doubtless,  if  the  experience  of 
these  farmers  is  correct,  it  cheapens 
the  ration  and  makes  a  moderate 
amount  of  grain  or  other  feed  go 
farther  than  it  would  without  cactus. 


The  University  of  California  is 
manufacturing  chicken  pox  vaccine 
and  will  sell  it  at  cost  to  any  resident 
of  the  State  engaged  in  poultry  rais- 
ing who  finds  that  chicken  pox  exists 
among  his  fowls.  The  University  has 
published  a  circular  on  "Suggestions 
to  Poultrymen  Concerning  Chicken 
Pox,"  J.  R.  Reach,  author. 

David  Lubin,  American  delegate  to 
the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, has  presented  to  Congress  a 
very  interesting  plan  for  direct  mar- 
keting of  farm  produce  through  the 
parcel  post  service.  Full  details  can 
be  found  in  Senate  Document  240,  ob- 
tained free  by  writing  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Pecans  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  possibilities  of  California  and, 
perhaps,  Southern  Oregon,  and  read- 
ers may  be  interested  in  a  new  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  on  Pecan  Culture,  with 
special  reference  to  propagation  and 
varieties. 


Dangei 

for  {he  I 

Great  I 
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Freshening  time  is  the  most  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  cow  or  heifer. 
No  injury  or  sickness  has  such  disastrous  results  as  failure  to  properly 
clean.  If  blood  poisoning  does  not  set  in  (sometimes  causing  death),  the 
animal  will  be  ruined  as  a  milk  producer  for  the  whole  season.  Many 
cows,  especially  heifers,  retain  the  afterbirth.  If  allowed  to  remain, 
disease  and  blood  poisoning  may  follow.  If  you  forcibly  remove  it,  some 
parts  of  the  afterbirth  will  remain.  These  parts  decompose  and  are 
absorbed  by  the  animal,  causing  a  rapid  wasting  of  flesh  and  loss  of 
milk.    Avoid  all  danger  by  using 

Dr.  David  Roberts* 
COW  CLEANER 
AND  ANTISEPTO 

Cow  Cleaner  stimulates  the  circulation  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  genital  organs,  caus- 
ing the  afterbirth  to  ripen  and  come  away  of  its  own  weight,  leaving  the  organs  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Cleanse  the  genital  organs  with  Antisepto — it  is  cooling,  soothing 
and  healing,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  health.  Keep  your  cows  in  a  healthy  breeding 
condition.   Give  them  the  help  they  need  at  this  trying  time. 

Breeding  Tonic  °° 


Cnw  Tnnir  ^^^^  digestion,  increases 
VUW  ionic  appetite,  tones  and  keeps 
animals  in  condition. 

Calf  Cholera  Remedy  Prevents  .^ours 


Avoids  stunting. 


and  calf  cholera. 
Keeps  calves  growing. 


organs  and  puts  in 
condition  for  breeding. 

Ask  at  your  drug  store  also  for  Dr. 
Roberts'  Calf  Meal,  Diolice,  Badger  Balm, 
Laxotonic  and  Stokvigor. 

There  is  a  Roberts'  medicine  for  every  common  animal  ailment.  Over  500,000  copies  of 
the  great  bock  (184  pages) ,  "Practical  Home  Veterinarian."  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
live  stock  owners.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy,  send  25  cents  and  copy  will  be  sent  post- 
paid, together  with  8-ounce  sample  of  Stokvigor. 

G-  i_  J«-— — Buy  Dr.  Roberts*  animal 

O  to  your  druggist,  medicines  and  tonics. 
Over  3500  drug  stores  carry  them.  Take  no  other. 
If  your  druggist  hasn't  Roberts*  goods,  write  us 
direct.  Give  us  his  name.  We  will  see  you  are 
promptly  supplied.  Look  for  and  insist  on  getting 
the  package  that  bears  Dr.  Roberts'  picture. 

Special  Sample  Offer — Stokvigor,  10c 

This  trial  package  of  Stokvigor  will  care  for  one 
cow  or  horse  two  weeks.  Get  it  and  see  for 
yourself  what  a  nice  stock  tonic  or  stock  food 
you  can  make.    Enclose  dime  or  stamps. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

Waukesha,  Wit. 


1 30  Wisconsin  Avenue 


ULVERTS 

of  every  type,  as  well  as  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing  and 
all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work,  will  give 
greatest  service  and  resistance  to  rust— if  made  from 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE  g?.:""  ""'^ 

niffhoflt  quality  Galvanized  Shoots  nianufarturt 


Galvanized  Sheets 


LMi.       A<-tU.ll  til 


lo  and  woather  teata 
AlwavH  demand 


have  provod  t  liat  tlmso  Hln-ntM  last  loriKCHt  undin-  worvn  i-  i  tMi.m  n.n^.  /i  i  ucmnuu 
APOLLO-KKYSTONK  and  iur«H>t  no MuhHtitutu.  Loolt  fortlio  Kovstono  added  helow 
tho  Apollo  trado-mark— it  InwuroH  durability  and  la^^tinK  HatiMfat'tion.  Sold  by  load- 
ing dcalerw.  Kvory  farmer  and  owner  of  biilldinffM  »hould  have  a  copy  of  our  "Hetter 
BuildioKH"  booklet  containing  full  tnformatlon  relative  to  formed  molat  productfi. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Farm  Problems 

Questions  Answered  for  Puzzled  Readers. 


I  have  bought  five  acres  of  fine  land 
in  Sonoma  valley,  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  and  tci»h  to  raise  garden 
truck  for  the  city  markets.  Could  you 
adtnse  me  on  market  openings  for  spin- 
ach, tomatoes,  table  com  and  green 
onions  f — D.  A.  K. 

A'  CCORDING  to  the  commission 
merchants  you  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  Italian  vegetable  gar- 
deners south  of  San  Francisco,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  with  the  Japanese 
on  the  other  in  city  markets.  If  you 
can  find  good  local  markets  you  may 
do  well,  as  the  common  thing  seems 
to  be  in  the  country  to  let  the  other 
fellow  raise  most  of  the  vegetables 
and  small  fruits.  Spinach  is  a  by- 
product of  the  Italian  vegetable  gar- 
dener, so  you  have  no  opening  there; 
you  could  not  compete  with  them  in 
green  onions;  table  corn  would  be  all 
right,  but  in  your  location  the  outer 
husk  would  likely  be  dry  and  the 
housewife  would  not  buy  it  unless  it 
was  green  and  soft,  no  matter  what 
the  inside  was  like;  tomatoes  might 
bring  in  good  money  if  graded  out 
well,  but  you  should  have  a  cannery 
market  to  take  the  second  grade  to- 
matoes, probably  a  third  of  the  crop. 


BEAN  SCREENINGS 

For  Hogs,  Sheep, 
Poultry,  Etc. 

Lar^e  Stock  Constantly  on  Hand. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

BRAY  BROTHERS, 

Established  1855 
Dealers   in  Beans  and  Grain 

200  SACEAMEXTO  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Your  main  reliance  would  seem  to  be 
a  local  market. 

Market  for  Flowers. 

What  kind  of  flowers  command  the 
best  sale  in  San  Franciscot  What 
kind  of  flowers  grow  best  on  yellow 
adobe  soilf  Bow  can  fresh  horse  ma- 
nure be  used  best  as  fertilizerf  Would 
it  be  profitable  to  grow  peony  bulbs  for 
market r  What  places  in  San  Fran- 
cisco tcill  purchase  flowers  from  small 
growers? — L.  R.  B. 

Answer  by  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

A|LL  kinds  of  flowers  are  sold 
here  in  San  P'rancisco,  but  dif- 
ferent florists  specialize  upon  differ- 
ent flowers.  We  really  think  you 
will  be  more  successful  in  raising  the 
varieties  which  are  well  adapted  for 
keeping,  such  as  the  everlasting 
flowers,  Acroclinium,  Gomphrena, 
Statice,  Xeranthemum,  Helichrysum 
and  Rhodanthe,  also  perhaps  those 
kinds  which  sell  well,  such  as  Cen- 
taurea,  Impcrialis  and  Suaveolens. 

Flowers  are  marketed  here  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  growers  bringing 
them  here  to  the  retail  houses.  You 
will  probably  have  to  do  business 
with  wholesale  florists. 

You  should  not  use  fresh  horse 
manure  as  fertilizer  for  flowers,  but 
put  it  in  a  compost  and  use  it  after 
it  has  rotted. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  grow  peonies.  They  do  not 
do  well  here  in  California  and  there 
is  not  much  sale  for  the  roots. 


The  California  State  Agricultural 
Society  is  to  get  out  the  premium 
list  of  the  State  Fair  four  months 
earlier  than  usual  this  year  and  plans 
to  have  the  biggest  State  Fair  yet. 

The  more  warm  air  is  mixed  into 
j  the  soil  before  planting  the  better 
will  be  the  crops. 


Absolutely  i^ccurate 


ipeajndicat©] 


^Mechanical  Jlype 

WHETHER  you  buy  a  car  equipped  with  a  Sears- 
Cros»  SPEDINDTCATOR  or  buy  a  Sears-Cross 
SPEDINDICATORfor  your  car,  the  Scais-Cross  Com- 
pany retains  an  interest  b  your  SPEDlNDlCATOR. 
Service  Stabons  and  Branches  of  the  Scars-Cross  Com- 
pany are  located  in  all  principal  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Any  Sears-Cross  instrument  may  be  teJcen  to  any  of  these 
stabons  or  brzmches  for  repeiir  or  adjustment 
Sears-Cross  SPEDINDICATORS  are  absolutely  guar- 
anteed to  be  mechaniccJIy  perfect,  and  if  not  tampered 
with,  will  be  repaired  or  replaced  at  any  Service  Station, 
free  of  charge. 

All  Service  Stations  carry  a  complete  line  of  sarts  for 
every  model  of  SPEDlNDlCATOR  manufactured  by 
this  Company. 

AiL  your  dealer  to  ihow  you  Uie  Swt-Qtom  searien  mecbanica^  .loni. 
Se»n-Cjo«i  HORNS,  and  SPEDINDICATORS  .c;'  unequipped  cars  such  m 
Ford.  ChcTTolel,  Saxon  and  Monroe,  are  for  sale  by  the  ^cs:  dealtfs. 
Specify  SearS'Croa*  as  standard  equipment  on  your  nev.'  car. 

SEARS-CROSS  CO.,   Bush  TermS  no-.  New  YoHc 
Branches   and  Service  Staboos  in  all  principal  dbes 


You  Men  Who  Have  Pipes 

Discarded  and  forgotten  pipes  —  inactive,  retired, 
"out -of -commission"  pipes  —  pipes  you've  tried  to 
smoke  and  couldn't  smoke — you  men  try  Tuxedo. 

You  can  smoke  a  pipe  —  every  man  can  —  but  you 
can't  smoke  any  kind  of  Tobacco  without  making  your 
tongue  rebel  and  your  throat  get  angry.  Put  the  blame 
where  it  belongs — the  pipe  was  innocent — the  tobacco 
was  the  guilty  party. 

Give  your  pipe  another  chance  —  fill  it  with  fresh 
Tuxedo,  packed  firmly  but  not  hard;  smoke  slowly; 
and  you'll  go  into  permanent  partnership  with  Tuxedo. 
One  week's  trial  and  you'll  know  why  so  many  men 
have  forsaken  all  smokes  except  Tuxedo. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Tuxedo  is  a  good  hearted,  gentle,  quiet,  soft-voiced 
tobacco  —  it's  as  genial  ?s  a  sunny  day  and  as  com- 
forting as  a  raise  m  salary — no  "fighting  spirit"  in  it 
anywhere  to  muss  up  your  tongue  —  or  fuss  up  your 
throat  — as  "bite-less"  as  a  baby. 

That's  because  the  rich,  mellow  leaf  is  first  aged  in 
wood  from  3  to  5  years  and  then  it's  treated  by  the 

famous  original  "  Tuxedo 
Process" — that  takes  every 
particle  of  ^ite  and  irrita- 
tion out  of  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  has  plenty  of 
imitators  —  but  there  can't 
be  another  tobacco  like 
Tuxedo,  because  no  other 
can  be  made  by  the  secret 
"Tuxedo  Process." 
Try  Tuxedo  this  week. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO 
EVERYWHERE 

ConTenient,  glaMine-wrmpped  (* 
moitture-proof  pouch    .    .    .  «/C 

Famou*  green  tin  with  gold  1  A 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  I UC 

In  Tin  Humidon.  40c  and  80c 
In  Glass  Humidon,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPAITr 


MR.  A.  M.  ROSE 
Judee  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Illinois 
"  TuxeJo  tobacco  is  fileasanlly  mlld,uH  has 
a  fragrance  thai  is  most  satisfying.  I  cniou 
Tuxedo  more  than  any  tobacco  I've  ever 
smoked. "  _ 


FOR  SALE 

Exposition  Salvage 

Choice  plumbing,  electrical  ma- 
terial, etc.,  like  new;  4,000,000 
ft.  best  T.  &  G.  flooring,  used 
short  time,  $15.00  per  M  ft.  Di- 
mension Rough  Pine,  $7.00  to 
$13.00.  Wreckage  from  sixty 
buildings.  Everything  highest 
class  at  50c  on  $1.00.  We  load 
car  in  grounds  and  guarantee. 
Consult  a  neighbor  who  knows 
us,  if  you  don't.  Full  measure 
and  in  dimensions  as  specified. 
Get  our  estimate. 

SYMOX  BROS.. 
1501  to  1S27  Market  Street. 
SAN   FR.^NCISCO,  C.*L. 
The  LarKeat  Coast  Wreckera 
Dlatrlbotora   of  Ezpoaltlon  Salvage 


When  writlnr  to 
advertisers  who 
use    this    m  a  s  a  z  1  n  • 


PLEASE 


mention  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  in 
ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


BASTIAN  PRUNERS 

Compound  leverage,  Superior  to 
all  other  Pruners  for  Speed  and 
nurabiUty.  If  not  In  stock  by  your 
dealer,  write  us  for  price. 

NORTHWEST 
FENCE  &  SUPPLY  CO.. 

Exclusive  Distributors, 
872.3:4  E.  OAK  ST, 

PORTLAND,  ORKGON. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Livestock  and  Poultry 

Problems  Answered  by  Authorities. 


Please  direct  me  how  to  properly  con- 
struct a  chicken  house  for  birds  on  free 
range.  What  side  is  it  best  to  have  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  and  hoto  many 
chickens  can  occupy  a  house? — H.  E.  J. 

Answer  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Dougherty. 

WE  have  at  present  no  plans  or 
specifications  for  poultry  houses. 
We  are  recommending,  however,  a 
shed  roof  house  of  the  type  common- 
ly used  having  4^-foot  studs  in  the 
rear  and  a  sufficient  slope  to  the  roof 
to  carry  off  all  water.  For  a  16-foot 
house,  7-foot  studs  in  front  would 
be  about  right.  The  upper  3-5 
of  the  front  is  left  open  and 
simply  inclosed  with  wire  and 
fitted    with    curtains    to    keep  out 


the  rain.  Droppings  boards  are  placed 
against  the  rear  wall  and  are  30 
inches  off  the  floor.  The  roosts  are 
placed  approximately  10  or  12  inches 
apart  and  are  5  inches  from  the  front 
edge  of.  the  droppings  boards.  Eight 
inches  of  roosting  space  is  allowed 
per  fowl.  A  house  of  this  type  may 
be  made  as  long  as  desired  and  as 
wide  as  20  feet.  In  flocks  of  100 
fowls  or  less,  4  square  feet  per  fowl 
is  alloted  for  the  Mediterranean  class, 
with  somewhat  more  for  heavier 
birds.  For  larger  flocks  floor  space 
per  bird  may  be  reduced  as  the  size 
of  the  flock  is  increased. 

If  possible  your  house  ought  to  face 
south  or  southeast.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable   to    place    ventilators  above 


dropping  boards  in  the  rear  which 
may  be  opened  in  summer  and  kept 
closed  at  otlier  times  of  the  year. 
These  ventilators  are  used  simply  to 
help  to  keep  the  hens  cooler  in  the 
hot  days  of  summer. 

Goat  Breeding. 

At  what  time  is  a  goat  at  her  maxi- 
mum milk  productionT  How  old  should 
goats  be  before  they  are  bredf  How 
often  do  they  come  in  heatT — B.  H. 

Answer  by  J.  A.  Trobee,  Coming,  Cal. 

A GOAT  is  at  her  best  milk  flow 
from  three  to  eight  years  of  age. 
There  is  probably  no  other  domestic 
animal  that  is  liable  to  breed  so  young 
as  a  goat,  but  too  early  breeding 
stunts  the  doe  and  renders  her  almost 
useless  as  a  good  milker.  Twelve 
months  is  young  enough  to  breed  the 
does,  but  fifteen  is  better.  A  doe 
comes  in  heat  about  every  three 
weeks. 

Abscess  on  Jaw. 

Have  a  cow  that  two  months  ago  de- 


veloped a  slight  swelling  centrally  be- 
neath the  jaws,  well  forward,  which 
has  shifted  to  side  of  jaw  farther  back. 
Swelling  is  quite  hard.  Some  say  it 
is  caused  by  a  fox  tail. — W.  R.  T. 

Answered  by  Fresno  Veterinary 
Hospital. 

This  is  an  abscess  that  is  form- 
ing and  may  be  caused  by  a  fox  tail. 
When  swelling  permits  and  becomes 
soft,  it  should  be  lanced  by  a  vet- 
erinarian. 


The  politician  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  statesman  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  not  concerned  about  re- 
election. 

GROCERIES 

At  Wholesale 

Order  by  Mail 
Send  for  Price  List 

IT'S  YOURS 
FOR  $5.00 

$6.00  Worth  of  Groceries  for  $5.00 

CALL  FOR  COMBINATION 
ORDER  NO.  10 
—Our  Best  Seller— 

20  lbs.  Sugar  (fine,  dry  granulated)   $1.30 

2  cans  of  Oysters  or  2  lbs.  of  Prunes  ...  26 

1  sack  of  Rice  or  3  cans  Carnation  Milk.  .  25 

3  cans  Com,  Tomato  Puree  or  6  bars  beet 

Laundry  Soap   30 

3^  lbs.  Small  White  or  3  lbs.  Lima  Beam  .25 

2  lbs.  Tea,   any  flavor,  or  3  lbs.  fancy 

Coffee    1.00 

1  large  bottle  Flavoring  Extract  or  2  lbs. 

best  Coffee   75 

2  Seeded    Raisins   or    1    bottle  Tomato 

Catsup   25 

1  lb.  Mixed  Nuts  or  2  cans  Maine  Com  .25 

3  lbs.  Macaroni.  Tapioca  or  Rice  25 

3  pkgs.    Washing    Powder    or    3  cam 

Cleanser   15 

1  21b.  square  best  Butter  or  1  No.  5  pall 

Pure  Lard   75 

1  lb.    Prunes   or   1   pkg.    Liza  Pancake 

Flour   16 

1  bottle  Vanilla  or  Lemon   10 

Total   $6.00 

Total  for  AH  Unchanged,  $5.00 


Fancy  White  Oregon  Flour, 

Sack,  $1.50;  4  sacks,  $5.90 

Fancy  Japan   Rice,   good  and  clean,  per 

lb..  6c;  21  lbs  $1.00 

Broken  Coffee,  try  it;  per  lb.,  25c;  4H 

lbs   1.00 

Macaroni  or  Spaghetti,  3H  lbs.,  25c;  20- 

Ib.    box    1.26 

r.<ong  Grain  Unpolished  Rice,  2  Iba..  16c; 

13  lbs   1.00 

Extra    Fancy   Large   Prunes  from  Santa 

Clara,  2  lbs  26 

Good  Cove  Oysters,  good  grade,  2  cans, 

15c:  per  doz  90 

Fancy  Dried  Peaches,  per  lb.,  9c;  12  Iba.  1.00 

Camalion  Milk,  2  Cans,  15c;  Per  Dozen,  90c 

New  Lima  Be-ins,  3  lbs..  26c;  12  lbs.  .  .fl.OO 
Pure  Cream  Flake  Rolled  Oats,  per  lb., 

5c:  22  lbs   1.00 

Toilet  Paper.  1,000  sheets  in  roll  or  flat 

package.  4  for   26 

Try    Our    Eaitern    Sugar    Cured  Picnic 

Hams,  weight  6  to  8  lbs.  each,  per  lb.  .14 
Fancy  Eastern  Sugar  Cured  Bacon,  per  lb.  .27 
Oalifornia  Sugar    Cured    Bacon,  narrow 

strips,   per  lb  20 

Canned  Goods  Sale 

Tomatoes,  Standard   I*uree,  2  cans,  16c: 

dozen   $  .00 

Campbell's  Baked  Beins.  large  cans,  try 

them;  3  cans.  25c;  dozen   95 

Fancy  Sugar  Peas,  new  pack.  2  cans.  25c; 

dozen    1.40 

Asparniois  Tips,  per  can   10 

Hawaiian  Sliced  Pineapple,  per  cao,  10c; 

per  dozen    1.15 

New   Pack    String   Beans,   2   cans.   26c ; 

per  dozen    1.40 

Best  Boneless  Codffsb,  9  Ibs^  $1.00 


FREE  DELIYERY 
We  Pay  the  Freight  100  Miles 

FREESE  &  CO. 

rhonc  WcBt  25 

1260-66  DIVISADERO 
Corner  Ellis,  San  Francisco 
Send  for  Our  Catalogue 


That's  just  what  Bab- 
bitt's Pure  Lye  means  to 
the  housewife.  Babbitt's 
cuts  the  dirt,  softens  it  so 
that  you  can  rub  it  off  your 
pots  and  pans,  your  sinks 
your  woodwork  with  ease, 
jl^lt  takes  the  drudgery  out 
^       of  daily  tasks. 


BABBITT'S 


More  than  that 

PURE 
LYE 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry-Off -Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  house- 
hold purposes.  It  keeps  the 
drain  pipes  clean  and  odorless; 
softens  hard  water;  saves  you 
money  in  home-made  soap.  It 
cleanses — purifies — disinfects. 

Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  is  Highest 
in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price. 
10c  Everywhere. 


Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye— "How 
to  Use  It  —  How  to  Choose  It." 


1  1  B.T.  BABBin 


NEW  YORK 


'"■|(.,.. ""'  wniiii  \mm  mill*  .Jlr 
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WOODIN  8c  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 
33  TO  41   FREMONT  ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

PUMPS   FOR  EVERY  SERVICE   AND  USE 

FOR  IRRIGATION-Power,  Belt,  Electricity,  Air,  Vac- 
uum, Ship,  Spray,  Wine,  Oil,  Mines,  Steam,  Water  Works, 
Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling,  Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and 
Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps. 

W.  ft  L.  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,   Brass  Goods,    Tanks,   Wind  Mills. 

Send  for  our  larKe  No.  36  CataloEue  Mailed' Free.  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ln<|uire  of 


our  Local  Dealer  for  full  particulars. 


Raising  Chickens 

BY  THOMAS  S.  FITZGERALD 

THE  following  is  my  method  of 
raising  little  chicks: 

The  brooder  is  40  feet  by  20 
feet,  having  a  main  floor  space  of 
14J/2  feet  by  36  feet,  and  two  hovers 
30  inches  wide,  12  inches  high  and 
18  feet  long  each.  These  hovers  run 
the  entire  length  of  the  house,  with 
the  exception  of  a  four  foot  alley- 
way extending  across  the  center, 
which  gives  access  to  the  pens,  and 
space  for  a  stove  for  drying  out  the 
house  and  for  keeping  up  the  tem- 
perature. 

There  is  also  a  three-foot  alley- 
way running  the  full  length  of  the 
house  in  back  of  the  hovers,  thus 
giving  good  access  to  the  hovers  at 
all  times.  There  is  a  wire  partition 
in  front  of  the  hovers,  therefore  no 
chicks  can  get  on  them,  and  they  are 
also  easy  to  get  at  and  clean  from 
the  rear  without  disturbing  the 
chicks. 

The  main  floor  space,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  2,000  chicks,  is  divided  into 
six  pens,  each  6  feet  by  14^  feet. 
This  main  floor  space  is  raised  16 
inches  above  the  long  alleyway,  and 
the  hover  is  set  on  a  platform  level 


degrees.  The  temperature  of  the 
hovers  is  90  degrees,  and  it  is  kept 
at  that  for  two  days,  then  losing  a 
degree  every  other  day  until  80  de- 
grees is  reached.  Then  the  action 
of  the  chicks  governs  the  tempera- 
ture. If  they  are  inclined  to  crowd 
the  temperature  is  raised  a  couple  de- 
grees. The  heat  in  the  hovers  is 
taken  away  altogether  in  three  to 
four  weeks,  as  weather  condition  per- 
mits, as  the  stove  in  the  house  keeps 
the  chill  off  the  building. 

The  feed  of  the  chicks  for  the  first 
two  days  consists  of  rolled  oats, 
bran,  and  hard  boiled  eggs.  To  1,500 
chicks  two  dozen  hard  boiled  eggs 
are    run    through    a    family  meat 


Poultry  House  on  Bald  Eagle  Ran  ch,  Modesto,  for  Trap  Nested  Fonts. 


with  the  main  floor.  The  top  of  the 
hovers  are  not  quite  waist  high  and 
are  easy  to  get  at. 

The  brooder  has  six  windows  on 
the  south  and  two  each  on  the  north, 
east  and  west  to  give  sufficient  light. 
Opening  the  windows  on  the  north 
and  the  ventilator,  in  the  middle  of 
the  roof,  gives  sufficient  ventilation 
and  causes  no  draft  on  the  floor.  The 
hovers  and  hot  water  system  I  use 
are  designed  by  myself  after  consid- 
erable experience  with  different  types 
of  hot  water  brooders. 

The  boiler  and  burner  are  in  a 
lean-to,  wherein  also  is  built  a  dry 
sand  box,  and  space  for  feed.  This 
is  to  keep  the  oil  fumes,  if  any,  out 
of  the  building. 

Before  placing  the  little  chicks  in 
the  brooder,  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  disinfected.  Thirty  inches  in 
front  of  the  hovers  is  placed  a  six- 
inch  board,  as  a  retainer  for  the 
chopped  straw  and  alfalfa  hay  which 
are  put  on  the  floor  about  six  inches 
deep.  Between  the  retainer  and  the 
hovers  is  put  about  a  half-inch  of 
clean  dry  sand,  for  grit.  Inside  the 
hovers  is  placed  about  three  inches 
of  chopped  straw.  The  brooder  is 
then  heated  up  to  about  90  degrees 
and  the  hovers  to  110  degrees,  which 
is  graduated  down  to  90  degrees. 
This  is  done  for  24  hours  before 
placing  the  chicks  in  the  brooder,  so 
that  everything  will  be  thoroughly 
dry. 

When  placing  the  little  chicks  in 
the  brooder  the  temperature  on  the 
floor  is  60  degrees  and  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  rise  above  75   or  below  55 


chopper  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
one  gallon  of  bran  and  two  gallons 
rolled  oats.  A  little  of  this  feed  is 
given  each  hour,  and  I  am  careful 
to  see  that  it  is  all  cleaned  up. 

Either  skim  milk  or  fresh  milk  is 
fed  about  four  parts  milk  to  one 
part  warm  water,  for  the  first  week. 
Then  the  milk  is  given  straight. 
After  two  days,  Sperry's  Baby  Chick 
Feed  is  fed,  sparingly  and  gradually. 
After  four  days  the  Sperry's  Baby 
Chick  Feed,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
different  grains  and  meat  meal,  is 
fed  in  the  litter  entirely.  Nothing 
else  is  fed  then  but  a  little  dry  rolled 
oats  and  bran,  half  and  half. 

Green  feed,  such  as  lettuce,  clover, 
green  barley  chopped  fined,  and  wild 
mustard  are  fed  three  times  a  day. 

Grit,  fine  shell,  charcoal  and  fine 
bone  meal  are  kept  before  them  in 
small  troughs  constantly. 

Warm  milk  is  given  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  about  three  gallons, 
which  they  clean  up  by  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  water  is  set  before 
them  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  sand 
on  the  floor  is  changed  dafiy,  as  this 
is  directly  in  front  of  the  hovers  and 
soon  gets  foul. 

After  five  weeks  Sperry's  Suregrow 
Mash  is  fed  gradually,  and  then  kept 
before  them  all  the  time.  They  have 
to  work  for  all  their  grain  feed,  which 
now  is  Sperry's  Granulated  Baby 
Chick,  in  the  litter  so  as  to  give  them 
plenty  of  exercise. 

When  the  toe  pecks  show  up,  dry 
onion  skins  are  thrown  in  the  litter. 
The  chicks  are  attracted  by  the 
bright  color  and  peck  at  them,  which 


180  to  240  Ere,-- ^e."  BABY  CHICKS 

flock  of    trap-nest    hens.     From      *^         a-^    *  'WAAA'wami^ 
these  biK  layers  we  give  yon  onr         $10  per  100;  965  to  990  per  1,000 
Trap-ne«t»  always  in  operation.    Our  chicks  co-it  no  more  than  cheap  stock  and  will  make  you 
plenty  of  real  money. 

Over  30  Years  BreedisK  5.  C.  White  Leghorns.         Write  for  Onr  Booklet. 


A.  P.  WARD  &  SON 


Box  200,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


causes  a  great  commotion,  and  they 
forget  about  pecking  toes.  Then  at 
times  a  few  chopped  onions  are  put 
in  the  mash  which  helps  to  over- 
come the  toe  pecking.  I  find  that 
the  deep  litter  keeps  the  chicks  busy 
all  the  time  and  therefore  they  don't 
stand  around  and  peck  on  one  an- 
other's feet. 

The  outside  runs  are  eight  feet  by 
48  feet  long,  each,  and  the  complete 
yard  is  boarded  up  thirty  inches 
high  to  keep  the  wind  from  getting 
a  clean  sweep.  Half  of  the  yard  is 
sown  to  barley  three  weeks  before 
the  chicks  are  put  in  the  brooder. 
The  little  chicks,  for  the  first  week, 
have  access  to  only  half  of  the  yard, 
that  is  if  the  weather  permits  them 
being  out.  It  has  to  be  seventy  to 
eighty  degrees  on  the  ground  before 
letting  them  out.  By  this  method  of 
watching  the  temperature,  the  chicks 
are  hardened  to  the  outside  air. 

After  three  to  four  weeks,  or  as 
fast  as  the  roosters  show  up,  they 
are  taken  out  and  put  in  a  separate 
building,  with  an  ordinary  oil  heater, 
to  keep  the  chill  off  at  nights.  A 
fattening  mash  of  one  part  wheat 
middlings,  one  part  meat  scrap,  one 
part  ground  corn  meal,  one  part 
ground  oats,  one-half  part  bran,  and 
a  little  salt,  mixed  into  a  wet  mash, 
not  sloppy,  but  firm,  is  kept  before 
them  all  the  time.  All  the  milk  that 
can  be  spared  is  given  them,  and  if 
no  milk,  only  water  once  a  day,  and 
that  at  the  evening.  As  soon  as  they 
weigh  one  pound  they  are  marketed, 
as  there  is  no  money  in  broilers  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  especially 
when  they  are  under  15c  per  pound. 

The  pullets  are  started  to  roost 
from  five  to  six  weeks.  After  four 
weeks  they  are  kept  out  of  the  hover. 
They  then  rest  on  a  rack  which  is 
level,  and  sets  six  to  seven  inches 
above  the  floor,  directly  in  front  of 
the  hovers.  The  chicks  being  use  to 
going  in  the  hovers  and  see  that 
they  cannot,  will  naturally  stay  in 
front  on  the  rack  and  be  contented 
in  the  course  of  a  few  nights.  The 
heat  is  again  turned  on  in  the  hovers 
and  this  passes  out  and  raises  under 
the  racks,  which  have  roosts,  one  by 
two  inches,  laid  flat,  one-inch  apart. 
As  soon  as  they  get  used  to  the  new 
place,  the  roosts  are  taken  out,  one 
by  one,  and  they  find  themselves 
roosting  before  they  know  it.  The 
building  is  always  kept  at  a  moderate 
temperature. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  roosting 
methods  I  have  tried.  The  chicks 
cannot  get  down  into  the  offal  and 
they  cannot  dirty  the  hovers,  as  they 
do  when  racks  are  put  over  the 
hovers  as  is  done  in  so  many  differ- 
ent types  of  brooders. 

I  never  try  to  make  a  pullet  lay 
until  she  is  seven  months  old,  as  I 
find  the  bird  gets  fully  developed  and 
lays  a  larger  egg,  as  otherwise  she 
will  lay  small  eggs  which  at  that  time 
of  the  year  are  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
less  per  dozen. 


One  Gallon  — One 
Filling— No  Bother 

pUT  one  gallon  of  oil  iu  tlie  big 
X-Ray  tank— lieht  the  lamp  under- 
neath.   Id  15  minutes  your  X-Ray  is  a 
perfect  hatchine  temperature  (others 
lire  4  to  8  hourly.  From  this  moment  until 
I  are  hatches]  the  oil  and  lamp  work  is 
I  done— one  gailon,  one  fillintf. 

X-Ray  Incabator  Sares  Oil 

because  the  X-Kay  heatint;  plant 
iSDndemeath.  All  the  heat  18  used 
— X-Ray  Automatic  Trip  rcftulates 
It  perfectly.  Wnlefttr  Frrr  X-Ray 
Book  66 ■'"'1 prl'^r^Erprfiut  pre- 
paid to  prart;c.i!!v  al'  P"itif^. 

X-Ray  Incubator  Company 
D*s  Molnaa.  Iowa.  Address 
BAKER -HART  POULTRY 
FARM,  0«sl.  66 
liavsftH.  trs. 


i 


WANTED 

ABOUT 

20  Good  Farmersi 

who  have  the  "Pep,"  are  tired  i 
of  working  for  others,  and  wish 
to  acquire  land  of  their  own.    Land  is 
in  Tulare  County,  California,  between » 
Pixley    and    Spa,    mostly    g:raded  and 
checked,   and    has   been    In   Rice  last 
year,   producing  from   30   to   40  sacks 
per  acre.    Also  good  for  grain,  fruits 
or  alfalfa.     Electric   puinplns  plants, 
reservoirs,  ditches  and  buildings.  For 
rent  on  shares  or  .sale  on  crop  basis, 
on  long  time  and  easy  terms. 
Address:  R.  C.  Falrall.  Pixley,  Cal.,  or 
R.    Schlftmann     owner.    Chamber  of 
Commerce     Building,     Pasadena,  Cal. 


White  Leghorn 

Baby  Ctiicks 

From  high-grade.  Standard  Bred  stock. 
Information  and  prices,  Just  write 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Co., 

420  SeTenth  St,  Petalaraa,  Cal. 


'Tha  Profits  In 
rbuhry  Keepi 

Big  FREE  191« 
Poultry  Gaida. 
Describes  Cyphers, 
PofMjlar-prlced  la- 
cubstors,  3  styles- 
sizes,  20  years  trader- 
p.    Wr\U  today, 

CTPHU  ncntrtt  tt.jtm.  78 

arafsrt  • 
■  mssrl^  I 


CONKEY  SAYS — 

DON'T  WORRY— Conker's  PoHltrr  Book  Tells 
how   White    Diarrhea   and   other   poultry  diael 
can  be  quickly  orercome.    Bend  Ac  and  your  d 
ar'a  name.    Coakej  Co.,  OlaTeiand,  O. 
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Mustard  for  Eggs 

rHIS  is  a  situation  in  which  a 
poultryman  found  himself  early 
is  year:  He  came  into  a  new  loca- 
DH,  bringing  with  him  a  flock  of 
)ung  hens  of  good  breeding.  He 
lilt  good  houses,  provided  suitable 
xommodations,  fed  proper  feeds 
id  was  all  ready  for  business,  but 
le  hens,  though  in  apparently  per- 
ct  trim  and  of  good  type,  not  fat,  or 
5t  with  other  excuse  for  not  laying, 
mply  refused  to  lay  to  amount  to 
ything.  That  is,  he  got  about  a 
larter  of  the  eggs  he  should. 
The  trouble  as  diagnosed  by  an  ex- 
;rt  was  that  they  were  waiting  for 
le  season  to  start.  They  were  in 
le  condition  and  the  egg  machinery 
side  had  developed  up  to  a  certain 
age,  but  there  was  an  instinctive 
cling  that  spring,  the  normal  laying 
!ason,  had  not  started,  so  the  eggs 
d  not  start  either.  Some  little 
imulant  was  needed.  Although 
imulants  are  not  usually  good  for 
wis,  in  such  a  case  they  would  start 
e  machinery  going  and  the  hens 
ould  lay  properly. 
A  poultry  authority  advised  feeding 
ustard,  say  a  teaspoonful  a  day  to  a 
)zen  hens,  fed  in  the  mash,  keeping 
is  up  until  the  hens  were  going  well, 
en  gradually  diminishing  the  amount 
itil  none  was  being  fed.  Do  not 
!ep  it  up,  nor  stop  suddenly.  If  it 
as  started  and  then  stopped  sudden- 
the  hens  would  most  likely  stop 
ying,  if  they  started  at  all.  It  could 
;  given  suddenly,  but  not  stopped 
ddenly. 

If  the  hens  were  laying  some,  but 
)t  what  their  condition  demanded, 
e  mustard  could  also  be  given.  Like 
her  stimulants,  it  should  not  be 
ade  part  of  the  regular  diet. 
Persons  whose  hens  should  lay,  but 
)  not,  might  try  this  plan,  not  by 
s  and  starts,  b  ut  systematically,  but 
;  sure  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
hy  hens  are  not  laying  before  blam- 
v  them  for  loafing  on  the  job. 


Hens  for  White  Eggs 

'  O  many  inquiries  have  come  in 
regarding  the  Dorking,  spoken  of 

a  recent  issue,  that  more  discussion 
garding  breeds  of  fowls  for  white 
!gs  is  profitable.  The  Dorking  is 
le  common  "barnyard  fowl"  of 
ngland,  running  back  to  Roman 
mes,  but  has,  we  believe,  been 
Tgely  ignored  by  fanciers.  Very 
!W  are  found  in  the  United  States, 
lose  shown  at  the  Panama  Pacific 
ixposition  poultry  show  having  ap- 

rently  a  lack  of  the  finishing 
>aches  which  poultry  breeders  can 
evclop,  though  this  is  nothing 
j^inst  the  utility  side  of  the  fowl, 
'hich  English  farmers  find  is  excel- 
nt. 

Also  at  the  Exposition  were  Sussex 
pwls,  about  equal  in  length  of  his- 
3ry  and  standing  on  English  farms, 
■ut  more  worked  with  recently  by 
reeders.  In  form  and  vigor  these 
re  very  attractive,  though  like 
early  all  other  large  breeds,  they  lay 
rown  eggs. 

Houdans  are  well  over  Leghorn 
ize  and  good  layers,  very  gentle 
nd  desirable  in  other  ways,  but  have 
uch  large  topnots  that  hawks  catch 
hem  easily,  and  keeps  them  from 
eing  popular  in  other  ways. 
I  At  the  Exposition  other  French 
bwls  were  shown,  at  least  some  of 
l^hich  lay  white  eggs.  The  Faveroles, 
^trictly  a  utility  breed,  look  good  in 
very  sense  of  the  word  and  we  are 
nformed  lay  white  eggs  also.  Ap- 
arently  the  breed  is  popular  in  other 
laces  besides  its  home  in  Northern 
''ranee,  but  is  little  known  in  Anier- 
ca  yet. 


What  proportion  of  last  year's 
creage  does  it  take  to  feed  the  teams 
or  a  year?  Couldn't  this  cost  of 
>ower  be  cut  by  farming  so  as  to  in- 
:rease  the  yields  of  oats  and  hay  and 
>asturage  per  acre? 


Poultry  Problems 

Can  you  tell  me  why  chicks  died  in 
the  shell?  They  apparently  developed 
fully,  hut  had  not  strength  to  get  out. 
I  followed  instructions  for  care  of  in 
cubator  as  closely  as  possihle. — J.  S. 

Answer  by  J.  E.  Dougherty. 

IT  would  practically  take  a  bulletin 
to  satisfactorily  answer  the  ques- 
tions you  ask. 

Chicks  may  die  in  the  shells  be- 
cause of  improper  methods  of  hand- 
ling of  incubators  or  of  the  eggs  dur- 
ing incubation  or  as  a  result  of  weak 
vitality,  wrongly  handled  breeding 
stock.  As  near  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  meager  information  you  give  in 
your  letter,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  has  not  been  suflficient 
ventilation  to  permit  the  eggs  to  dry 
down  sufficiently.  It  is  utterly  fool- 
ish for  one  who  knows  anything  about 
incubation  to  advise  to  restrict  venti- 
lation at  the  end  of  the  hatch,  be- 
cause this  is  the  time  when  the  great- 
est amount  of  ventilation  is  needed. 
To  restrict  ventilation  is  simply 
creating  one  evil  to  overcome  an- 
other. If  suflficient  moisture  cannot 
be  allowed,  together  with  sufficient 
ventilation,  ways  and  means  should  be 
provided  for  increasing  the  moisture 
supply.  There  should  always  be  suf- 
ficient moisture  in  the  air  passing 
through  the  incubator  to  prevent  more 
than  just  a  normal  drying  down  of 
the  eggs.  This  can  be  determined  by 
watching  the  air  cell  carefully  as 
hatching  goes  on.  For  further  in- 
formation along  this  line  we  would 
refer  you  to  our  Poultry  Correspond- 
ence Course  No.  14,  issued  free  by  the 
University  of  California,  as  well  as 
to  the  following  books:  "Productive 
Poultry  Husbandry,"  H.  R.  Lewis, 
and  "Poultry  Production,"  W.  A. 
Lippincott.  These  books  may  be  pro- 
cured through  any  poultry  magazine. 
Long  Wings  on  Chicks. 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  hahy 
checks'  wings  growing  too  long*  They 
arc  White  Leghorns.  I  feed  them  — 's 
chick  feed;  they  have  plenty  of  coarse 
sand  and  have  about  two  inches  of 
litter  in  the  brooders.  They  have  been 
fed  in  the  litter  since  they  have  been 
three  days  old.  I  feed  them  lettuce 
leaves. — F.  8. 

Answer  by  J.  E.  Dougherty. 

O  INCE  it  is  natural  for  the  wings 
^  and  other  plumage  of  quick  ma- 
turing birds  such  as  the  Leghorn  to 
grow  rapidly,  I  question  whether  the 
wings  of  your  chicks  are  developing 
abnormally.  Your  general  methods  of 
care,  as  described  in  your  letter,  ap- 
pear good  and  we  are  of  the  opinion, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  you 
say,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  at 
all  worried  about  in  the  way  the 
plumage  of  your  Leghorn  chicks  is 
developing. 

Heavy  Geese  and  Turkeys. 

What  arc  the  heaviest  breeds  of  geese 
and  turkeys  f — L.  C.  H. 

THE  ordinary  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkey  is  the  heaviest  breed  of 
turkey  grown,  and  the  ordinary  Tou- 
louse geese  the  heaviest  fowls  in  that 
class. 

Goose  or  Gander. 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  what  was 
said  to  be  a  goose,  but  when  I  got 
it  home  I  found  that  it  hissed.  Have 
been  told  that,  although  a  gander 
hisses,  a  goo.te  does  not.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  know  which  I  liave,  goose 
or  gander? — Subscriber. 

GANDERS  are  said  to  carry  their 
heads  higher  than  geese,  also  to 
have  a  thicker  neck.  The  voice  of 
ihe  gander  is  more  shrill  than  that  of 
the  goose.  We  understand  also  that 
although  ganders  do  more  in  the 
hissing  line  than  the  geese,  geese  will 
hiss  also.  In  the  laying  season  the 
geese  have  feathers  draped  lower  than 
the  ganders,  but  this  sign  is  not  very 
effective  at  other  times.  A  poultry- 
man  has  given  us  definite  instructions 


DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  CO. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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History  Repeats  Itself" 

As  Usual,  Vastly 
in  the  Lead 

At  the  GREAT  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK 
SHOW  at  San  Francisco,  October  1st  to  13th,  we  won  CHAMPIONSHIP 
on  the  BEST  FIVE  STALLIONS;  also  won  the  Anita  M.  Baldwin 
Trophy  for  the  BEST  TWELVE  STALLIONS  any  age.  Our  three-year- 
old  stallion  MATINEUX  won  FIRST  PRIZE  in  class  and  CHAMPION- 
SHIP. Our  two-year-old  stallion  NOBOB  was  the  RESERVE  JUNIOR 
CHAMPION  at  this  Great  Show. 

Stallions  Imported  or  Sold  by  Us  Won  More  Prizes  in  the 
Regular  Classes  Than  Those  of  All  Other 
Competitors  Combined. 

MARES  IMPORTED,  OWNED  OR  SOLD  BY  US  made  practically  a 
clean  sweep  in  the  Percheron  Mare  classes — including 
SENIOR  CHAMPIONSHIP 
RESERVE  JUNIOR  CHAMPIONSHIP 
RESERVE  CHAMPION  AMERICAN  BRED  MARE 
CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR  BEST  THREE  MARES 
CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR  BEST  TEN  MARES 
and 

CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR  STUD  OF  STALLION  AND  THREE 

MARES 

We  still  have  a  few  of  the  PRIZE  WINNERS  on  hand  at  our  stables 
in  the  Emeryville  Race  Track,  Oakland,  Cal.  Every  animal  for  sale  at 
lower  prices  than  the  same  stock,  quality  considered,  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  Correspondence  solicited;  visitors  welcome.  Ask  tor  our 
P.  P.  I.  E.  Souvenir  Catalogue. 


Address  all  communications  to 


DUNHAM-McLAUGHLINiCO. 

Emerjrville  Racetrack, 
Oakland,  California 

Eastern  Headquarters,  Oaklawn  Farm,  Wayne,  Illinois. 


Do  It  Electrically 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of  North-Central 
California. 


ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 


We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  expert 
advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


for  determining  a  gander's  identity, 
but  bets  we  will  not  publish  it.  He  is 
right.  The  instructions  given  above 
will  have  to  be  sufficient. 


The  sky  of  politics  is  already  be- 
coming hazy  with  the  promise  of  the 
Would-Bes. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


Great  Reduction  on  red- 
wood tanks.  Write  to- 
day and  get  complpte 
information  and  pricae. 
Thirty-flve  years  in  this 
business  in  Stockton. 
R.  F.  WILSON, 

Phone  2957. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE  9i 


POULTRY 


ALiTHO  MAHAJO  Brown  Leghorns 
hatched  late,  managed  to  win  4th 
cockerel  (2  entries),  5th  pullet  (3  en- 
tries), 4th  pen  (one  entry)  at  Panama 
Pacific  Poultry  Show;  160  birds  from 
six  States  competing.  Incubator  chicks 
from  range  flock  (pullet  bred),  ^20  per 
hundred;  hatching  eggs,  $10  per  hun- 
dred, $2  per  setting  of  15;  cockerels 
and  pullets  from  $5  each  and  upward: 
hatching  eggs  from  birds  mated  for 
exhibition  type.  $5  per  setting.  Please 
specify  whether  cockerel  or  pullet  mat- 
ings  are  wanted.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O. 
box  597,  Sacramento,  Cal.  "We'll  play 
fair."    You  can  have  our  catalogue. 

BATCHING    eggs    and    baby  chicks. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  in  select- 
ing the  breeding  yards.  White  Leg- 
horns, Buff  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Buft  Orpingtons.  Fine 
select  matlngs,  $2  a  setting.  Special 
select  matings,  $3  a  setting  of  15.  In- 
cubator lots  and  eggs  for  hatcheries. 
Del  Monte  Poultry  Yards,  Leon  G.  Wolf, 
Prop.     Box  165,  Monterey,  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  stock  and 
hatched  right.  Our  chicks  arrive  in 
first-class  shape  and  grow  quickly.  R. 
I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for 
circular.  Orders  booked  now  for  deliv- 
ery any  time  to  suit  you.  We  also  sup- 
ply hatching  eggs,  any  quantity,  any 
time.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Camp- 
bell. Calif. 


AT  FIVE  California  shows  I  won  112 
firsts,  55  seconds,  four  times  best  bird 
in  shows  and  many  other  specials.  Util- 
ity and  show  stocks,  eggs  and  chicks 
of  black,  buff  and  white  Orpingtons, 
rose  and  s.  c.  Reds,  white  and  blue 
Leghorns,  sliver  Campines,  Anconas, 
salmon  Faveroles,  Polish  and  Cornish 
games.  Free  mating  lists.  Holman 
Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  Cal. 
MODEL.  Poultry  Farm — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs,  baby  chix  and  ten- 
weeks-old  pullets  for  delivery  after 
Jan.  1.  1916.  Prices  on  application. 
Twelve  years  of  breeding  have  made 
our  Leghorns  the  desired  heavy  winter 
layers.     W.  C.  Smith,  Prop.,  Coming, 

PETALUMA  Hatchery  —  Established 
1902.  Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to 
points  reached  in  three  days;  six  va- 
rieties. There  are  fifteen  large  hatch- 
eries here,  but  only  one  "Petaluma 
Hatchery."  We  challenge  the  hen. 
Send  for  free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma.  Cal.  

TURKEYS— Bourbon  Red,  White  Hol- 
land. Mammoth  Black;  males  $7  to 
$10;  females  $4  to  $6.  Eggs  $5  per  doz. 
Order  early.  Get  choice  selection.  Mrs. 
B.  Hocking,  GuastI,  Calif.  Entered  5 
turkeys  at  World's  Fair,  San  Francisco, 
1915;    won  4  first  and  1  second  prizes. 

PENN'S  tlUALITY  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  At  the  World's  Poultry  Ex- 
hibition, San  Francisco,  our  Western 
bred  Rocks  ranked  among  the  best  in 
the  world,  both  in  utility  and  exhibi- 
tion points.  Catalogue  free.  Golden 
Rule  Poultry  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

ANCONAS — Hatching  eggs  from  select- 
ed breeding  stock,  bred  for  several 
years  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Hogan  system.  Settings  $2  and  $4; 
hundred  $7.  Also  3  "Cyphers  Adaptable 
Hovers,"  almost  new,  $5  each.  H.  Lech- 
ten,  Newark,  Cal. 


SILVER  Wyandettes  exclusively:  win- 
ners at  Exposition  Poultry  Show,  San 
Francisco,  and  Palace  Show,  New  York 
City,  Dec,  1915.  Pens,  trios,  cocks, 
cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale.  L.  C.  Van- 
nler.  Breeder,  Belmont.  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS,  buff  and  white;  eggs,  $10 
per  hundred,  $3  a  setting.  Black 
Minorcas,  eggs,  $8  per  hundred,  $2.50  a 
setting.  Some  splendid  cockerels,  $5 
each.  Order  from  this  ad  and  save 
time.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Po- 
mona, Cal. 

BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks — Fine  large 
cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale,  utility 
or  exhibition.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times.    G.  E.  Tobln.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


BUFF  Leghorn,  white  Minorca  chicks, 
eggs  and  stock;  quality  guaranteed: 
prices  reasonable.  Choice  strained 
honey,  60  pounds  for  $3.50.  Sandrldge 
Hatchery,  Herman,  Cal. 


POULTRY— Continued 


HATCHING   eggs,   $2,   $3.    $5,   $10  per 
setting  from   White  Plymouth  Rock 
prize  winners  at  San  Francisco,  Mo- 
desto, Sacramento.     Dan  Charles,  2228 

San  Antonia  Ave.,  Alameda.  Cal.  

WHITE  Rhode  Island  cockerels.  Ex- 
celsior strain,  $3  each.  A.  W. 
Mnmm,  Route  5.  Sacramento,  Cal. 
FOR  WINTER  eggs.  Reds  and  Ancona 
stock  chicks  and  eggs.  Inwood  Poul- 
try Farm,  Folsom,  Cat.    Box  192. 


FOR  SALE — 250  McFarlane's  heavy- 
laying  strain  White  Leghorn  pullets 
(March  hatched),  $1  each;  60  Buff  Orp- 
ingtons (30  pullets,  30  two  years  old), 
$1.50  each;  three  cockerels  and  three 
two-year-old  cock  birds  (not  related  to 
females),  $3  each.  This  stock  has 
taken  first  prize  at  several  shows  for 
past  three  years.  Order  from  this  ad 
and  save  time.  Jas.  A.  Robinson,  Box 
394,  Hanford,  Calif.  

MAKE  BIG  money  with  our  White 
Orpingtons.  Best  breed  for  every 
need.  Lay  most  when  prices  highest; 
make  finest  eating;  return  greatest 
profit.  1,000  grand  range-raised  birds, 
trapnested  and  bred  for  heavy  laying. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  Whltten  Ranch,  R.  D.  5, 
box  650,  Los  Angreles. 

BABY  CHICKS — Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns;  thoroughbreds  exclusively. 
Not  simply  chicks,  but  stock  that  lays 
and  pays.  1,600  breeding  hens  raised 
from  trapnested  stock.  If  you  want 
quality  chicks  at  reasonable  prices, 
send  for  my  folder.  F.  W.  Dobbel, 
Buena  Vista  Poultry  Y^ards,  It,  1,  Box 
33,  Sonoma,  Calif. 

WHY  NOT  pigeons?  Squabs  get  their 
full  growth  in  four  weeks.  How 
long  before  a  chicken  weighs  a 
pound?  Always  a  good  market  for 
good  squabs.  Start  right  and  results 
are  sure.  White  Kings,  Carneaux, 
Maltese,  Homers.  Thousands  to  select 
from.  J.  A.  Elms,  K.  2,  Box  191,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS— Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Leghorns;  settings,  lOO's, 
l,JOO's;  our  heavy  layers;  hatched  right 
in  $60,000  brick  and  concrete  hatchery. 
Prices  reasonable.  Hatching  eggs. 
Pebbleslde  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatch- 
ery, Sunnyvale,  California. 


B.ABY  CHICKS  from  large,  healthy, 
vigorous  and  heavy-laying  thorough- 
bred single-comb  White  Leghorns,  $10 
per  100  and  $9J  per  1,000;  $2  per  100 
when  order  is  booked  and  balance  5 
days  before  delivery.  White  Plumage 
Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Exeter,  Cal. 


BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks  —  the  kind 
that  win  and  lay;  eggs  for  hatching 
and  choice  stock  for  sale.  Have  bred 
Barred  Rocks  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Write  for  catalog  showing  win- 
nings. Voddcn's  Rockery,  Los  Gatos, 
Calif. 


WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  —  Something  special, 
in  quality  and  price.  Write  for  Infor- 
mation. Still  booking  orders  for 
March.  April  and  May.  Campbell  Poul- 
try Ranch.  Campbell.  Calif. 


HART'S  bronze  turkeys;  large,  vigor- 
ous birds;  eggs  by  the  setting  or 
hundred.  Circulars  free.  Albert  M. 
Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (S'uccessor  to  Ed. 
Hart.) 


THOROUGHBRED  White  Muscovy  and 
Alsbury  dux,  Embden  geese.  White 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns;  eggs  and  ba- 
bies. Write  for  prices.  White  Star 
Hatchery,  Kcrman,  Cal. 


FIRST-CLASS  chicks,  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, eight  breeds;  our  stock  is  se- 
lect Hoganized  stock;  guaranteed  de- 
livery. Hawkeye  Hatchery,  Turlock, 
Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  These    chicks  are 
hatched  from  our  own  stock  of  8,000 
White  Leghorn    utility  hens.  George 
Bros.,  Petaluma,  Calif.  


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  Reds,  prize-win- 
ning strain;  eggs  for  hatching,  day- 
old  chicks,  stock.    Rainesconrt  Poultry 
Ranch.  Zelzah,  Calif.   


TRAPNESTED  white    and    buff  Leg- 
horns— Great    winners    and  layers. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.    Arthur  R,  Schroe- 
der,  Alia  Mesa,  Mountain  Vleir,  Cal. 


COCKERELS  —   Barred   Rocks,   R.  I. 

Reds,  Lt.  Brahmas,  buff  and  white 
Orpingtons.  Also  chlx.  Enoch  Crews, 
Santa  Crus. 


S.  C.  REDS — Royal    Red    strain.  Lay- 
more,  Weighmore  and  Paymore;  wild 
Mallard  duck  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Casa 
Granda  Poultry  Co.,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


BUFF  Orpingtons — Eggs  $2;  prize  win- 
ners, $3;  Runner  ducks,  $1.50;  baby 
stock.      Glendale,    Fleming    Ave.,  San 
Jose,  Cal.   


HATCHING  eggs  from  Hoganized  S.  C 
■VlTiite  Leghorns;  bred  to  lay.  Banner 
year  for  fertility.     Send  for  circular. 
Pine  Tree  Ponltry  Farm,  I.os  Gatos. 


WHITE  Orpingtons:  eggs:  utility  stock; 

cellent  winter  layers.  Write  for 
prices.  W.  T.  Davidson.  Fort  Jones, 
Siskiyou  Co.,  Calif.   


CALDWELL'S    Fawn    Runner  Ducks: 
eggs   (13),  $2;   (26).  $3.50,  delivered, 
rnldwell  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  2521  San 
Fernando  boulevard. 


POULTRY— Continued 

SOi\OMA  VALLEY  Hatchery  and  Poul- 
try Yards — 'Baby  chix  from  pure  bred 
McFarlane  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
bred  to  lay;  carefully  Hoganized  and 
all  free  range  breeding  stock.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Thoroughbred  turkeys, 
Toulouse  geese.  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Mottled  Ancona  eggs,  $1.50 
per  setting.  F.  J.  Hansen,  R.  H.  2,  Box 
48,  Sonoma,  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS    from    large,  healthy. 

vigorous,  heavy-laying  thoroughbred 
single-comb  White  Leghorns;  $12  per 
100;  $2  per  100  when  order  is  booked 
and  balance  5  days  before  delivery. 
John  F.  Forney,  KIngsburg,  Cal.  

RED  BOURBON  turkeys;  eggs,  $5  per 
setting,  thirteen  eggs.  My  turkeys 
won  all  the  honors  in  the  Alameda  Co. 
Poultry  Exhibition  in  Oakland,  1914; 
just  as  fine  this  year.  A.  E.  Balmer, 
Martines,  Cal. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  selected  strong  and  vigor- 
ous hens,  all  200-egg  type;  15,  $1.5J; 
100,  $6,  Now  booking  orders  for  baby 
chicks.    Jay  Maxvrell,  Madera,  Cullf. 


MAMMOTH  bronze  turkeys,  the  best 
in  the  West.  Extra  special  prices. 
Further  information  cheerfully  given. 
Write  now  to  secure  best  birds.  Geo. 
A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Calif. 


S.  C.  ANCONAS,  prize-winners,  Los  An- 
geles, Glendale,  Pasadena  shows. 
Hatching  eggs  from  vigorous,  healthy 
stock,  $3.00  per  15.  T.  W.  Thomasson, 
Box  579,  R.  II.  11.  Los  Angeles. 


WHITE  PEKIN  ducks,  heavy  layers, 
heavy  table  fowls,  rapid  growers. 
Eggs  $1  per  dozen,  $5  per  hundred. 
Baby  ducks  $18  per  hunared.  Pekln 
Duck  Farm,  Santa  Cru»>  Cal.  


DANIEL'S  White  Rocks,  show  and  egg- 
laying  champions.  Watch  them  at 
Mountain  Grove,  Missouri.  Hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  Write  Ideal  Poultry 
Yards,  Hoquiam,  Wash.  


BARRED    Plymouth     Rocks,  money- 
maker strain;  winter  layers.  Hatch- 
ing eggs,   fifteen,    $1;    100,   $5.     H.  L. 
Bates.  Modesto,  Calif.  Route  1,  Box  221. 


WHITE  Wyandottes — Ten    choice  fe- 
males mated  to  Sunny  Jim,  first  cock- 
erel.  State   Fair,    1913.     Eggs  reason- 
able.    H.  Tarratt,  Corning,  Cal.  


BABY     CHICKS     (White  Leghorns) 
shipped  on  approval  before  remitting. 
No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Schellville 
Hatchery,  Route  1,  Sonoma.  Cal.  


EGGS  for  hatching;  baby  chicks;  thor- 
oughbred stock;  Buff  and  White  Leg- 
horns, Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I. 
Reds.    Gem  City  Yards,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


WANTED,  for  commercial  hatchery, 
bronze  turkey  eggs,  Pekln  duck  eggs 
and  goose  eggs.  No  fancy  prices.  Ad- 
dress Stag's  Leap  Ranch,  Yonntrlile, 
Cal. 


ENGLISH    White    Leghorns,    200  egg 
strain.      Peerless    Anconas.  Eggs. 
$1.25    per   15,    $6    per    100.  Rosevllle 
Ponltry  Ranch,  Rosevllle,  Calif.  


WHITE  KING  pigeons:  prize  winners; 

best  paying,  squab  breeding  on  the 
market;  can  furnish  limited  number 
mated  pairs  or  youngsters.  C.  W. 
Davis,  box  683,  Corning,  Cal.  


200-EGG  strain  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks:  1916  matings  from  heavy  lay- 
ing Eaatern  strain:  settings  only  $2 
per  13.  H.  M.  Warren.  36  Little  Delmas 
ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.     Phone  6!S90. 


EAST  SACRA.MENTO  Hatchery  —  Ca- 
pacity 16,000.     Special  low  price  for 
large  lots  of  chicks.    H.  St.  Road,  Sac- 
ramento.   


RHODE  ISLAND  Red  baby  chicks  and 

eggs;  heavy-laying  strain.  Send  for 
circular.     Rosedale    Ranch,  Hayward, 

Cal.  

BLACK  MINORCA,  Buff  Orpington  and 

R  I.  Red  cockerels:  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.    Mrs.  R.  A.  Holdridge,  Box  282, 

Dixon,  Cal.  

ATTENTION!    If  you  are  interested  In 

Indian  Runner  ducks  write  to  me  for 
prices  for  eggs  and  drakes:  pure  white 
egg  strain.  J,  H.  Robinson,  Gait,  Cal. 
PIGEONS  Homers,    Carneaux,  White 

Kings:  great  squab  breeders:  every 
pair  guaranteed:  prices  right.    O  Street 
Lofts,  1506  O  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
GOLDEN  and  Rlngneck  hatchine  p""-s 

in  April.    T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente, 

Calif.  

MAMMOTH   Pekln   ducks — Eggs,  $1.50 

per   ten,    $7    a   hundred.     Stock  for 
sale.     F.  E.  Barlean.  Lindsay,  Calif. 
BARRED   Rock.    Black    Minorca  eggs, 

$1    per  setting.     Benja.  G.  Johnson, 

Route  1.  Vncavllle.   

THE  Bl'FF  Orpingtons  you  want:  fine 

pullets  and  cockerels:  prices  reason- 
able.   Ernest  L.  Wilder,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


CROLEY'S   DRY   mixed    infant    cblc  .. 

feeds  for  twenty-five  years  have 
California's   standard   feed    for    (Bit  - 
chicks.    Insist  upon  getting  same  flBkl^^ 
your  dealer.    Manufactured  by  GeaTl* 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Poultry  Supplies.  It 
Francisco. 

OUR  HIGH  protein  meat  meal  will  hel 

your  hens  through  their  moult 
stimulate  egg  production.  Also  va 
uable  for  growing  chicks.  We  mam 
facture  it.  Price  $3  per  100-pound  smI 
C.  Swanston  &  Son,  wholesale  butcher 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

"IT"  Chick  Remedy,  a  positive  prevei 
tion  for  white  diarrhoea;  no  lic 
chicks,  no  loss,  no  worry.  "It"  m»k( 
chicken-raising  profitable.  Trial,  10 
Circular  free.  Ben  Coax,  Box  5,  Mli 
sonla.  Mont. 


GOOD  CHICKS  should  be  fed  right  t 
the  "Coulson"  method.    Full  partly 
lars  in  free  book,  "Chickens  from  She 

to    Market."     Coulson    Co.,  Pctalw  

California. 


INCUBATORS,    brooders,  supp 
Smith's   Universal   chick  feed, 
gan's  "Call  of  Hen."  $1.50,  prepaid. 
F.  Smith  &  Co..  1006  J  St.,  Sacra 

Catalogue. 


A. 


PERFECTION  fireless  brooders — ' 

is  none  better.    Simple,  Inexpeni 
easy  to  operate.    Free  trial.  Ask 
particulars.     H.  R,  Teal,  Wlllits, 
Box  4«2. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES 


READ  THIS  RIGHT 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,  m 
we  will  mail  prepaid  one  $1.J0  box 
our  YOST  STANDARD     CARBON  R 
MOVER  for  removing  carbon  from  t 
cylinders  of  automobiles  and  gasoll 
engines.     Put  up  in  small  pellets  - 
drop  in  spark  plug  holes.    Easy  to  u 
and  guaranteed  to  clean  any  cariK 
no  matter  how  hard.    Average  cort 
to  8c  per  cylinder.     Only  your 
and  address  needed.    The  postman 
collect  the  $1.00  when  he  deliver* 
goods.     Write  to-day  by  postcard 
letter.      Address    Mitchell    Mfg.  0« 
pany,   1506   Market  street,  San  Fr« 
Cisco,  California. 


i 


FORD  DRIVERS — Constant  light  fr. 

Ford  magneto  regardless  of  eng.. 
speed;  saves  60  per  cent  of  magm 
current;  send  $5  for  an  Evenlite,  sf 
your  lamps,  and  use  no  dimmer.  I 
member,  same  light  at  6  miles  per  h' 
as  at  60:  put  on  in  5  min.  on  dai 
board  under  hood;  guaranteed  forev 
money  back  If  you  return  Evenllt. 
but  you  won't;  10,000  sold  in  56  d*>{ 
1,000  In  California.  The  Light  H< 
1164  Market  street.  San  Francisca. 


RABBITS 


GILMORE'S  New  Zealand  rabbits  m. 

the  best  showing  at  the  World  s  F: 
Utility  stock  from  10  lb.  does.  Ca, 
log  2c  Gllmore's  model  self-cleanf 
rabbit  hutch  plans,  mash  formula,  til 
ning  hides  formula  and  all  kindff 
rabbit  supplies.  Free  circular.  Glial 
Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

CALDWELL  BROS.,  largest  breedl 
and  exporters  In  America  of  Ami 
lean  red  rabbits.  Panama-Pacific  wl 
ners.  Catalog  free.  Caldwell  Br| 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  

HIGH-GRADE    pedigreed     Rufus  Jj 

Belgians  and  Flemish  Giants; 
winners  wherever  shown:  money 
SInnntt's  RabhItrT.  Fresno.  Calif.  ' 


FROGS 


FROGS — Investigate  breeding  big  F.- 

ern   bullfrogs:    unusual    posslblll  ' 
west   of   mountains.     Tremendous  ■ 
mand.     W.  A.  Randel,  R.  1,  Seym- 
Conn. 

~  PATENT~ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS    that     protect    are    s.-n  i 

through   us;   esfabll.shed   flf'  ^ 
Rend   for  free    booklet    on    •T  '' 
Pnclflc     Coast     Patent  Agenrj, 
Stockton,  rnllfornln. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

"SMITHS  PAY  the  frelirht."   To  rm 
the  high  cost  of  II vine  send  for 
Wholesale     to     Conaiinier     Cstulo  »• 
Smith's  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  Street.  • 
Francisco. 


i 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


REAL  ESTATE 


OPENINGS  —  Enlarged  home- 
ads.  Nearly  two  million  acres 
rnment  land,  different  counties, 
ly  marked  on  county  sectional 
i,  12.50  any  county.  Booklet,  map 
lar  free.  For  $2.50  State  map 
Ing  600,000  acres  of  school  land 
ng  over  State.  Order  to-day. 
lis  taken.    Joseph    Clark,  Sacra- 


YOUR  health  and  happiness  and 
the  education  of  your  children 
Alto,  the  city  of  homes  and 
>l8,  should  appeal  to  you.  Write 
ree  illustrated  circular.  We  soe- 
;e  in  town  properties  and  sub- 
acreage.  Slocam  &  Stratton, 
Alto,  California.  

INTS  an  acre  cash — Texas  school 
d  for  sale  by  the  State;  you  can 
rood  land  at  |2  per  acre;  pay  5c 
ere  cash  and  no  more  for  40  years, 
per  cent  interest.  Send  6c  post- 
lor  further  information.  Investor 
Co.,  Desk  88,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

FORNIA  land — Money-making  Ut- 
farms,  high-class,  low-priced 
irties  in  all  counties.  Call  or  write 
ildest  land  office  in  California;  we 
save  you  25  to  60  per  cent.  C.  M. 
Iter  Co.,  303  Phelan  Balldlng,  S.  F. 
logue  Free.  

hLFA  RANCH  for  sale,  with  build- 
's; either  50,  100  or  150  acres, 
terms.  $125  to  $150  per  acre.  Alex. 
Ibson.   P.  O.  Box  361,  Chlco.  Cal. 

SAL>K — 20  acres  orange,  olive 
id.  Price  $210  acre;  1^  mile  of 
jay,  Cal.  Groves  on  three  sides. 
iroyles.  

■UNIMPROVED  clover  land.  In- 
est  only  required.  Caldwell.  Grass 
■y.  Cal.  

Government  land  locations  call  on 
write  Smith  &  Baird,  Redding,  Cat. 

FARMS  WANTED 

MS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
yers.  Don't  pay  commissions, 
e,  describing  property,  naming 
St  price.  We  help  buyers  locate 
■able  property  Free.  American  In- 
lent  Association,  8  Palace  Bldg., 
leapoiis,  Minn.  

SIS  WANTED — Improved  or  unim- 
jved;  have  3,357  buyers;  describe 
unsold  property,  giving  price,  lo- 
<B.  \91  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
Colo^  

tTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
od  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price 
description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneap- 
Mlnn.  

tITBD — To  hear  from  owner  of 
It  ranch  or  unimproved  land  for 
H.  L..  Downing,  152  Palace  Bldg., 
leapolls,  Minn.  

rrBD — To  hear  from  owner  of 
od  farm  for  sale;  send  description 
cash  price.  R.  G.  L.lst<  Mlnneapo- 
Mlnn.  

V  MUCH  do  you  want  for  your 
rm  or  unimproved  land?  C.  C. 
itagham,  Houston,  Texas. 


FARM  LANDS 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — For  stock 
grain  ranch,  low  altitude;  best 
apple  orchard  in  the  famous 
ue  River  Valley  of  Southern  Ore- 
alghtly  location,  right  in  the  ideal 
lence  city  of  Ashland,  6,000  popu- 
n;  averaged  900  boxes  Spltzen- 
;8  and  Newtowns  past  ten  years; 
year's  crop,  1.400  boxes,  will  bring 
>t  $1,700;  price,  $7,0J0;  equity, 
)0.  O.  H.  Barnhlli,  owner,  New- 
Ore. 


FjlM    catalogue     postpaid.  Chapin 
rm  Agency,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


■J: 


AGENTS  WANTED 

^IVTED — Responsible  representative; 
tools  In  1;  sells  to  farmers,  team- 

l|s,   contractors,    etc.;    lifts    3  tons, 

lits,    stretches    wire,    pulls  posts; 

]iy  other  uses.  Free  sample  to  act- 
agents:  one  agent's  profit  $45  In 
day;  another  $1,000  in  Dec.  We 

It  you.    Write  for  big  color  plate; 

Jire  exclusive  sale.  Harrah  Mfg.  Co., 
M.  Bloomfleld.  Ind.  

ilGATION  and  mining  pumps — Sold 
nly  through  our  territorial  repre- 
atlves.  Good  opening  with  us  for 
h  dllng  our  pumps  in  Western  terri- 
t'J'.  Large  profits.  Small  amount  of 
5^1  required.  Send  for  catalog.  Ad- 
djss  or  call  318  Market  St.,  San  Fran - 
ejo,  Calif.  ValTeless  Rotary  Pump 
Qipaay. 


SEEDS.  PLANTS,  ETC. 

DETROIT  Dark  Red  Turnip  beet,  best 
sort  for  private  garden  or  for  mar- 
ket; lb.,  $1;  lb.,  3Jc;  ounce,  10c.  Co- 
penhagen Market  cabbage,  round 
head,  the  newest  early  variety  of  cab- 
bage, lb.,  $3;  M  lb.,  80c;  ounce,  30c. 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage,  point- 
ed head,  lb.,  $2.50;  %  lb.,  76o;  ounce, 
25c.  Early  Wlnningstadt  cabbage, 
large  pointed  head,  lb.,  $1.60;  »4  lb., 
50c;  ounce,  20c.  Big  Boston  lettuce, 
lb.,  $1;  Vi  lb.,  35c;  ounce,  15c.  Los  An- 
geles lettuce,  lb.,  $1.25;  %  lb.,  40c; 
ounce,  16c.  New  York  lettuce,  lb., 
$1.26;  %  lb.,  40c;  ounce,  15c.  Or  each 
5c  per  packet.  By  mall,  postpaid. 
Charles  Johnson.  Seed  Specialist,  1686 
Shattuck  Ave..  Berkeley.  Cal.  Over  30 
years  In  seed  business.  Author  "The 
Seed  Grower." 


BIG  PROFITS — "Everlasting"  cucum- 
bers keep  all  winter  Sell  in  Decem- 
ber, January  and  February  at  75c  to 
$1.25  per  doz.  See  article  on  page  15, 
Feb.  Orchard  and  Farm.  Mr.  Frazee 
got  his  seed  from  us.  Seed  for  sale  at 
50c  packet,  3  for  $1.25.  The  Golden 
Bear  Seed  Co.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


SEND  10  CENTS  for  four  packets  finest 
vegetables  of  their  class,  viz.:  One 
packet  each  Detroit  dark  red  turnip 
beet.  Early  Snowball  cauliflower,  Co- 
penhagen Market  cabbage,  Paris  Golden 
self-blanching  celery.  Regular  retail 
price  is  35  cents;  but  to  introduce,  and 
for  your  name  and  address,  we  will 
furnish  for  10  cents,  by  mall,  post- 
paid. Charles  Johnson,  Seed  Special- 
ist, 1686  Shattuck  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Over  30  years  in  seed  business.  Author 
"The  Seed  Grower,"  advertised  In  edu- 
cational  column.  

PARIS  GOLDEN  Self- Blanching  celery 
seed,  French  grown,  new  crop;  per 
lb.,  $16;  hi  lb.,  $4;  ounce,  $1;  packet, 
15c,  by  mall,  postpaid.  Charles  John- 
son, Seed  Spealallst,  1686  Shattuck  Ave.. 
Berkeley,  Cal.  Over  30  years  In  seed 
business;  author  "The  Seed  Grower." 
We  have  sold  160  lbs.  of  this  seed  to  a 
single  California  combination  of  cel- 
ery growers,  76  lbs.  to  another  Califor- 
nia combination,  200  lbs.  to  various 
Florida  celery  growers.  

PEDIGREED  fruiting  Burbank  cactus 
plants — 10,000,  $300;  1,000,  J45;  100, 
$7.60.  Fruit  profit  equal  to  citrus. 
Makes  valuable  soda  fountain  syrup, 
jam,  etc.  Also  cheap  livestock  fodder. 
Instructive  literature.  El  Campo  Com- 
pany,  227  Story  Boilding,  Los  Angeles. 

CERTIFIED  seed  potatoes — Am  almost 

sold  out.  but  can  still  fill  some  orders 
of  very  fine  British  Queen,  certified,  at 
3  cents  per  pound;  non-certified  at 
$2.76  per  hundred  pounds.  My  seed  po. 
tatoes  are  as  represented  and  especial- 
ly adapted  to  coast  country  conditions. 
Write  Carl  Nielsen,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Sebas- 

topoi,  Calif.  

EARLY   Sown    Ball   cauliflower  seed, 

$12  per  lb.,  $3.50  %  lb.,  $1  per  ounce, 
10c  packet;  by  mail  postpaid.  Charles 
Johnson.  Seed  Specialist,  1686  Shattuck 
Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal.  We  have  two  cus- 
tomers in  the  East  who  buy  50  lbs. 

each  annually.  

MAKE  YOUR  home  grounds  beautiful. 

Some  reasons  why  we  solicit  your 
rose  orders.  Firstly,  we  claim  to  be 
able  to  give  you  better  value  for  your 
money  than  you  can  obtain  elsewhere. 
Our  roses  are  large  field-grown  plants, 
two  years  old,  cut  back  to  three  feet, 
with  heavy  roots  and  bushy  plants, 
that  will  bloom  as  soon  as  spring  ad- 
vances. Considering  the  quality  and 
A  No.  1  grade  of  our  stock  and  the  fact 
that  we  guarantee  them  to  grow  or  we 
will  replace;  we  also  prepay  express 
charges  at  prices  quoted.  Send  for  spe- 
cial price  list  to-day.  Berrydnle  Gar- 
dens.  Lock  Box  6BS,  San  Jose,  Collf. 
BUY  SEEDS  that  will  grow.  Complete 

variety  of  field  seeds.  Defiance 
Spring  wheat.  Surprise  oats,  Vetch, 
Sand  Vetch,  Red  and  Alsyke  clover, 
timothy,  blue  grass,  English  and  Ital- 
ian rye  grass,  Mesqulte,  "scarified 
sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  Sudan  grass,  etc. 
Mill  feed,  feed  oats,  flour  and  cereals. 
Rates  will  permit  supply  by  parcels 
post.  Prices  right.  Send  orders  early. 
Corvallis     Flouring     Mills,  Corvallls, 

Oregon.  

S  (  A  H I  f '  1 1 . 1 )  sweet   clover   seed.  Sow 

only  scarified  sweet  clover  seed. 
Process  developed  by  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  tremendously  Increases  ger- 
mination. Makes  difference  between 
failure  and  success.  Inoculation  also. 
Free  bulletins,  samples.  Also  fine  stock 
non-Irrigated  alfalfa  seed.  Reasonable 
prices.  Ralph  Waldo  Elden,  Central 
Point,  Oregon. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC— Cont'd  ' 

SUDAN  GRASS  seed — Some  feed,  this. 

Soon  be  planting  time;  get  your  or- 
der in  early.  We  offer  only  the  best 
inspected  stock,  in  quantity  or  in  small 
lots.  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co., 
Arbuckie.  Calif.  Make  our  seed  your 
seed. 

GOLDEN  SEAL  and  Ginseng  plants 
and  seed  for  sale;  fully  acclimated, 
vigorous  stock;  $6,000  to  $10,000  per 
acre  when  properly  grown.  My  experi- 
ence will  help  beginners  succeed. 
Write  C.  E.  Thorpe,  box  300.  R.  D.  1, 
Seattle,  Wash.  

BURBANK'S  spineless  cactus  —  Direct 
from  the  home  of  the  originator, 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  We  are  now  oaering 
the  new  improved  varieties  of  forage 
and  fruiting  cactus  for  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  Write  for  our  pamphlets  and 
price  list.    J.  I.  Jewell,  Santa  Rosa. 

ALFALFA  pays  best!  Fancy,  dodder- 
free,  double-recleaned,  hardy  alfalfa 
seed  from  non-irrigated  fields  with 
good  records  of  productivity;  pur- 
ity 99  per  cent  plus.  Reasonable  prices. 
Also  scarified  white  sweet  clover  seed. 
Ralph  Waldo  Elden,  Central  Point,  Ore. 

ALFALFA  SEED — Reliable  stock,  crop 
of  1915.  You  need  the  best — we  have 
it,  in  all  grades  and  varieties.  Write 
or  wire;  time  is  short.  V.  A.  Peterson 
Alfalfa  Seed  Co.,  Arbuckie,  Calif.  Make 
our  seed  your  seed. 

SOUDAN  grass  seed,  warranted  free 
from  weed  and  Johnson  grass  seeds, 
30c  per  pound,  $2.75  for  10  pounds,  $25 
for  100  pounds.  Postage  or  freight 
paid  by  me.  John  Sllbersack,  San  Mar- 
tin.  Cal.  

SOUDAN  GRASS,  local  grown,  without 
irrigation.  Seed  for  sale  in  small 
quantities  at  30c  per  lb.,  delivered  in 
California.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
Z.  M.  Dickey,  Dlnubn,  Cal.  

WAGNER'S     Crimson     Giant  Winter 
rhubarb — Subdivided  plants;  $15  per 
1,000,    $2    per    100.      G.    E.  Shelford. 
Heaidsburg, 

ALFALFAS,  Soudan,  grass  seeds,  etc. 

Best  by  Government  tests.  Write  im- 
mediately.   J.  L.  LawBon.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

SOUDAN  seed  for  sale;  free  from 
Johnson  grass;  30c  per  pound.    W.  H. 

Jones,  2115  25th  Street,  Sacramento. 

EXTRA  rewashed  type  Earliana  to- 
mato seed,  50c  per  oz.,  postpaid.  C. 

W.  Chapin,  Winters,  Cal. 

NURSERIES 

PANAMA    Nursery    Co.,    Concord,  Cal. 

Horticulturists,  landscape  gardeners. 
Fruit,  ornamental  trees  and  plants; 
first-class  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 
Orchards  and  home  grounds  laid  out, 
planted  and  cared  for  on  contract.  Ag- 
ricultural blasting.  Almonds,  15c,  18c. 
Logan  and  Mammoth  blackberry  plants, 
2  years  old,  4c.    Plant  now.  

TREES  —  Thousands,  all  varieties, 
heavy  on  Bartlett,  Anjou,  Bosc  pears, 
grafted  Vroman,  Franquette  walnuts. 
Buy  from  the  man  who  grows,  save 
50%.  We  sell  direct  (no  agents).  Drop 
card  for  Planters'  Catalog  and  price 
list.  25  years  in  business.  Carlton 
Nursery  Co.,  Carlton,  Oregon.  


LIVESTOCK 


WALNUT  trees,  Franquette,  San  Jose 
Mayette  and  Vrooman  strain  Fran- 
quette grafted  on  California  black  wal- 
nut roots,  sizes  4  to  10  feet;  prices  rea- 
sonable. We  grow  our  own  trees. 
Scions  selected  from  our  walnut  grove. 
Send  for  folder.  Sunset  Nursery.  B2."i 
W.  San  Cnrlos  St.,  San  Jose,  California, 


ORNAMENTAL  trees  and  shrubs  are 
our  specialty.  When  thinking  of  buy- 
ing these  consult  us.  Many  of  our 
shrubs  imported  direct  from  Holland. 
Prices  extremely  reasonable.  Ask  for 
price  list.  East  Lawn  Conservatories, 
Snornmento,  Calif,   


CHOICE  LOT  of  one-year  apple  trees; 

first-class  stock,  4  to  6  feet,  $6  per 
100.  Full  line  of  nursery  stock  at 
equally  low  prices.  Wirt  Nursery,  R. 
No.  1,  Portland,  Oregon.  


SUPERLATIVE  raspberries,  the  latest 
word  in  berries.    Send  for  our  berrv 
list.    Los  Robles  Nursery,  Delmar  Road, 
Santn  Crni,  Cnl,   ^ 


WALNUT  grafting  wood  for  sale — Se- 
lected Eureka,  Franquette  and  Mav- 
ette  varieties.    Bowman.  Kuhn  Walnut 
Ranch,  Snn  Jose,  Cnl. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WAiNTKD — Men  and  women  to  qualify 
for  Government  positions.  Several 
thousand  appointments  to  be  made  next 
few  months.  Full  Information  about 
openings,  how  to  prepare,  etc.,  free. 
Write  Immediately  for  booklet  C.  G. 
939.    Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BILLIKEN  herd  of  unproved  Chester 
Whites;  pure  bred;  registered;  chol- 
era Immune.  Young  service  boars  and 
bred  gilts  for  immediate  delivery;  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Can  mate  up, 
not  akin  in  any  way,  if  desired.  A  re- 
cent introduction  of  new  blood  lines 
from  the  East,  from  champions  and 
grand  champions.  Bred  sows  due  to 
farrow  in  March  and  April.  This  will 
make  a  very  attractive  offering  of  ex- 
tras from  these  sows.  The  best  and 
most  popular  blood  lines.  Am  booking 
orders  now  for  these  pigs.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices,  c.  i».  Cunningham, 
Mills,  Sacramento  County,  Cal. 

HAMPSHIRE  swine,  both  males  and 
females,  from  grand  champion  700  lb 
boar  and  grand  and  junior  champion 
sow.  Also  Guernsey  bull  calves  from 
grand  champion  bull.  Bella  Vista 
Herd,  J.  w.  Henderson,  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Col. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  —  Imported 
Percheron  stallion  coming  6  yrs.  old- 
guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Or  will 
exchange  for  registered  Holstein  or 
Berkshire  hogs.  John  Y,  Oiilhum.  214 
Grant  Bldg,.  Los  Angeles. 


DISPERSION  SALE  — Herd  Poland 
China  Hogs.  Write  for  prices  and 
other  information.  Would  exchange 
for  real  estate.  Roy  J.  Turner.  Trow- 
bridge, Cal. 


MILCH  GOATS — We  offer  choice  % 
grade  2-year-old  Toggenburg  does 
due  to  kid  first  time  in  Feb.  and  March 
next;  both  sire  and  grandsire  are  iml 
ported  bucks,   j.  t.  Gordon  Jr.,  Asusa. 


REGISTERED  Duroc-Jersey  hogs,  ma- 
ture boars,  brood  sows,  gilts  and 
weanlings.  Why  not  the  best.  Prices 
right.  Come  and  see  them  or  write 
Red  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  CaL 


REGISTERED  Berkshire  weanlings, 
both  sexes,  unrelated,  $1J  each;  also 
older  boars  and  gins  open  or  bred  to 
a  fine  son  of  Grand  Leader  H.  j.  M. 
Bomberger,  .Modesto,  California. 


FOR  SALE — Fancy  belled  Hampshire 
hogs.  Well  belted  young  sows  and 
boars,  registered.  Prices  reasonable. 
Ben  F.  liiorpe.  Manager,  Canaeld  Ks- 
tute  Ranciies,  Bunsuti,  California. 


REGISTERED  Berkshires  of  all  ages 
at  reasonable  prices.    Write  for  quo- 
HiVi°'c'  i  '**«»*-■''  Farm,  Morgan 

REGISTERED  Berkshires — Fine  young 
pigs   of   both   sexes;   also   my  herd 
boar — a  fine  animal,     j,  H.  BeneiUct. 
Lemoore,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  Duroc  Jersey  swine 
both    sexes   and   all   ages;    best  of 

Eastern  blood  lines;  prices  right.  Ed. 

E.  Johnson,  Turlocit,  California. 

DUROC  JERSEYS— Registered  stock  of 
all   ages.     Your   inspection  invited. 

Send  for  breeding.  A.  m.  StuniUsh.  Mii- 

pitas,  Cal.  

CALVES  raised  without  milk  cost  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised 
calves.    Write  for  free  book  to  Couison 
Co..  Petaluma.   

Ki!.Au   ouii   advertising  on   page  20. 

Tagus  Ranch,  Tagus  Switch,  Tulare 
County.   

WILLOW  MOOU  A>resliireii — Great  rec- 
ords; economy;  300  head  in  herd.  J. 
W.  Clise,  Redmond,  Washington. 


GUIi\EA  PIGS  for  breeding  purposes; 
best  of  slock.     B.  Kuhk,  Gllroy,  Cal. 

BUSINESS  PERSOlvIALS 

YOU  CAN  save  money  by  subscribing 
for  your  magazines  through  us. 
Write  to:day  for  our  latest  free  cata- 
logue of  special  low  offers.  M.  E.  Jack- 
son Magazine  Agency,  645  Hyde  st.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  

WE  REPAIR,  buy,  sell  and  exchange 
musical  instruments;  used  instru- 
ments, good  as  new,  sold  cheap.  Write 
for  bargain  list.  Bolunder's  Fiddle 
Hospital,  52  Second  street,  S.  F. 

COLLECTION   agencies — Rauer's  Law 
and    Collection    Co.;    all  collections 
handled  promptly.     4th   flour,  Mnrston 
bldg.,  244   Kearny   St..  San  Friinclsco. 

References,  Dun's  and  Biadstreel. 

~  EDUCATIONAL 

EVERY  FARMER  and  gardener  uhuuld 
obtain  a  copy  of  "The  Seed  Grower." 
Teaches  how  to  grow  your  own  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds  of  the  purest 
strains:  how  to  originate  new  varie- 
ties. 191  pages,  cloth,  $1.26  postpaid. 
Charles  Johnson.  1686  Shattuck  Ave., 
Berkeley.  Cal. 


Continued  on  Page  34 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Ditch  Full  of  Water 


By  Anna  Landsbury  Beck 


**C  HUT  UP,"  I  shouted  through 
the  window  at  the  dogs. 

Their  incessant  barking  so  irri- 
tated me  that  I  was  up  now  and  get- 
ting into  my  clothes.  One  of  the 
dogs  tore  across  the  alfalfa  field 
toward  the  main  irrigation  ditch 
along  which,  in  the  dim  morning 
light,  I  could  see  a  man  picking  his 
way.  The  dirt  from  the  last  cleaning 
showed  its  uneven  line  along  the  edge 
of  the  ditch,  and  the  man's  body  rose 
and  fell  as  he  stepped  alternately  on 
and  between  the  little  mounds  of 
earth  dropped  by  the  scrapers.  He 
paused  on  one  of  the  humps;  the  dog 
halted  across  the  ditch  from  him  and 
became  quiet.  The  man  was  talking 
to  him  and  before  I  reached  them  I 
recognized  Dave  Denny's  voice. 

"You'd  better  get  used  to  me  at 
long  range,  Turk,  cause  I'll  be  along 
here  most  any  morning  until  the  old 
man  takes  that  notice  off  the  head 
gate,"  he  was  saying  as  I  came  up 
to  them. 

This  last  seemed  addressed  to  the 


KNOX  CHERRY  SPONGE 

Soalt  %  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
In  H  cup  colli  water  S  minutes  and  dissolve  in 
1  cup  canned  cherry  juice  that  has  been  heated. 
Add  iH  cups  canned  cherries,  stoned  and  cut 
in  halves.  ^  cup  suear  and  1  tablcspoonlul 
lemon  juice.  When  nnxture  begins  to  set.  add 
whites  of  2  eegs.  beaten  until  siifT.  Turn  into 
mold  6rst  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  chill. 
Garnish  with  whipped  cream,  sweetened,  and 
flavored  with  vanilla,  and  chopped  cherries. 
Other  canned  [rults  may  besubstituted  for  the 
cherries. 


{It  is  Granulated) 

is  a  time  and  labor  saver  for 
the  housewife. 

It  makes  the  finest  kind  of 
Desserts,  Salads,  Puddings  and 
Candies.  It  is  a  treat  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 

Each  package  of  Knox  Gela- 
tine makes  two  quarts  of 
jel'y. 

New  Dessert  Book,  FREE 

Just  send  us  your  dealer's  name. 
Pint  sample  for  2c  stamp  and  your 
dealer's  name. 


dog  and  me,  as  Dave  included  us  both 
in  his  glances.  I  looked  at  the  ditch- 
It  was  wet  from  a  night's  run  of 
water  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
water  commissioner's  notice  adorned 
the  head-gate  bearing  the  informa- 
tion that  a  "Fine  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  imprisonment,  or  both" 
awaited  with  certainty  anyone  tamper- 
ing with  that  head-gate  without  per- 
mission. 

"Full  head  of  water,"  I  said,  ad- 
dressing Dave  if  he  cared  to  listen. 

"Takes  some  water  to  wet  that 
patch  of  alfalfa  below  my  house,  and 
working  without  a  moon's  unhandy." 

I  wished  to  avoid  an  expression  of 
opinion,  so  I  ventured  to  change  the 
subject: 

"Didn't  you  plant  potatoes  on  that 
patch  you  broke  last  year?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  and  it's  high  ground — right 
under  that  Beaver  private  ditch. 
They've  got  more  water  than  they 
can  use  too.  Say,"  he  continued, 
"What  do  you  think  old  man  Beaver 
said  about  me  the  other  day?" 

How  could  T  tell  what  mieht  not 
be  said  about  Dave  Denny,  except  to 
accuse  him  of  unkindness — no  man 
could  do  that;  but  Dave  had  many 
curious  tricks  to  his  credit- 

"Well,"  Dave  seemed  anxious  to 

get  all  his  confessions  off  his  mind 
this  morning — "old  man  Beaver  said. 
"  'That  man  Denny's  all  right.  F'ever 
my  ditch  breaks  out  in  the  night, 
Dave's  that  neighborly  that  he's  right 
up  there  first  thing  in  the  morning 
with  scraper  and  horses,  and  fixes 
it.'" 

He  winked  shyly,  shifted  his  to- 
bacco and  aimed  at  a  weed.  Then 
laughed. 

"That's  all  right,  Dave,"  I  replied, 
"you  may  be  able  to  tap  the  Beaver 
ditch  without  any  loss  to  them  and 
without  being  found  out,  but  it  won't 
be  so  easy  if  the  water  commissioner 
comes  along  this  morning  and  sees 
this  wet  ditch." 

"What  you  going  to  do?"  he  asked 
me  suddenly,  pointing   to    my  field. 

"Nothing,"  I  replied. 

"Just  going  to  let  your  alfalfa  dry 
up  and  make  toothpicks  for  your 
cows,  eh?  Well,  that's  what  you'll 
have  with  a  few  more  warm  days,  and 
a  river  running  right  past  your  door. 
Just  because  we  happen  to  be  on  ditch 
No.  10,  and  9  wants  more  than  her 
share  of  water,  then  we  must  lose 
our  crops  you  think?" 

"Well,  of  course,  you  know  with- 
out my  telling  you,  Dave,  the  laws  of 
this  State  say  that  the  first  ditches 
have  the  right  of  priority,  and  conse- 
quently 9  is  ahead  of  our  10.  I'll 
own  it  never  happened  before  and 
we've  been  on  this  ditch  several 
years." 

"No,  nor  never  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  State  hadn't  put  that  ex- 
perimental station  on  Nine.  What  do 
I  care  for  their  new  forage  plants?" 
he  continued,  "I'm  raising  alfalfa,  and 
I'm  going  to  have  water  for  it  too." 

I  had  crossed  the  ditch  on  the 
flume  and  we  were  both  walking 
along   toward    Dave's  place. 

"Better  come  on  it,"  he  said,  "and 
I'll  have  breakfast  in  a  jiffy.  Bachelors 
like  us  are  pretty  independent  people 
— no  folks  at  home  wondering  why 
we  don't  come  to  meals  on  time. 
When  I  was  your  age  I  was  still 
thinking  it  would  be  nice  to  come 
home  and  see  smoke  curling  out  of 
the  chimney,  and  supper  ready, 
and  ." 

Dave  stopped  abruptly.  He  had 
been  unusually  free  with  his  con- 
fidence this  morning,  but  habit  kept 
me  from  asking  more  than  he  volun- 
tarily offered.  No  one  pried  into 
Dave's  past  in  his  hearing.  He  was 
the  kind  of  man  that  the  neighbors 
didn't  question  any  to  his  face,  but 


Cleans  churns,  hygienically 
—  purifies  every  part  and 
leaves    no  greasy  film 
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gossiped  a  lot  about  behind  his  back. 

while  Dave  started  a  fire  I  sat 
down  on  the  kitchen  doorstep. 

However,  I  could  not  get  my  mind 
away  from  the  river.  There  it  lay 
so  peaceful  and  so  insufficient  for  the 
present  demands  upon  it,  and  yet  a 
heavy  rain  in  the  nearby  mountains — 
and  rains  were  often  a  mountain 
feature  of  this  season — would  swell  it 
to  a  torrent  within  a  few  hours.  I 
was  hoping  that  even  a  small  rise 
would  justify  the  commissioner  in 
lifting  his  orders.  While  I  had  my 
own  fields  in  mind,  yet  I  must  have 
been  thinking  mostly  of  Dave — the 
man  who  allowed  his  personal  need  to 
override  the  State  law.  It  didn't  seem 
to  be  worrying  Dave  any,  so  why 
should  it  trouble  me?  His  voice 
interrupted  my  thoughts- 

"See  the  reservoir  over  at  the  sta- 
tion?" he  asked. 

"Looks  about  full,"  I  answered,  as 
I  left  the  doorstep  to  take  my  place 
at  the  breakfast  table. 

"They're  filling  it  at  night,"  Dave 
explained,  "preparing  for  the  August 
dry  spell.  Nothing  must  happen  to 
those  valuable  plants,"  laughed  Dave. 

"The  mark  didn't  rise  any  last 
night,"  I  answered. 

"Nor  it  won't  to-night.  If  I  can 
have  one  more  night's  run  I  can  get 
along  for  a  while,"  said  Dave. 

"Better  wait,"  I  suggested,  "the 
ditch  will  be  opened  in  a  couple  of 
days  now." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  taking 
chances.  That  notice  says,  "This  head- 
gate  is  hereby  shut  down,  there  being 

a  scarcity  of  water  in  ditch  No.  9  ' 

and  that's  not  the  truth.'  Dave  struck 
his  palm  with  his  fist.  "It's  shut 
down  so's  they  can  hoard  their  water 
now  and  we  need  it,  and  by  and  by 
when  a  water-spout  comes  tearing 
down  the  mountain  it  would  be  a 
blessing  if  they  did  help  themselves. 

No,  I'm  a  believer  in  the  'spirit 

of  the  law'  and  it'll  hold  too  ." 

"But  I  don't  see  how  you'll  get 
around  the  'letter  of  the  law,'  "  I  in- 
terrupted, my  mind  carrying  an 
exact  picture  of  that  notice  on  the 
head-gate. 

"Water's  different  from  most 
things — you  know  that,"  he  explained. 
Talk  about  the  'right  of  priority' — 
well,  hasn't  No.  10  the  right  over 
reservoirs  put  up   at  this   late  day? 

"River  was  there  long  before  Mr. 
Miner-  Same  here."  He  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  reservoir  with  a  ges- 
ture of  ineffable  satisfaction. 

"Water's  queer,"  I  began,  then  I 
shook  off  my  spell  of  conversion  and 
settled  to  refute  Dave's  reasoning.  I 
meant  to  be  vigorous  about  it,  too, 
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but  I  couldn't  find  any  fresh  testi- 
mony beyond  the  fact  that  we  had 
been  forbidden  "in  the  name  of  the 
law."  I  was  ready  to  voice  my  mind, 
ut  Dave  was  already  talking  again 
without  even  looking  my  way. 

"Don't  mind  me;  it's  a  relief  for  a 
fellow  to  speak  his  thoughts  out  loud 
once    in    a    while — that's    what  it 

amounts  to.    And  see  here,  son  " 

he  liked  to  call  me  that,  and  I  was 

almost   young   enough  "Just  you 

see  to-night  that  your  laterals  are  all 
closed,  and  I'll  look  to  be  sure  when 
I  go  along  up  to  the  head-gate  about 
10  o'clock." 

I  felt  then  like  the  near-sighted  dog 
looks  when  he  discovers  that  he  has 
been  barking  at  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  the  best  that  I  could  do 
was  to  apologize  to  myself.  I  knew 
now  just  where  Dave  stood  and  he 
wasn't  the  budging  kind-  What  the 
neighbors  knew  they  just  "reckoned" 
ind  it  didn't  disturb  Dave  any.  I 
wondered  if  he  ever  cared  for  anyone 
ibove  a  few  friendships  such  as  he 
extended  to  me.  I  pushed  back  from 
the  table  and  he  noticed  that  I  was 
searching  in  my  pockets. 

'What's  the    matter?"    he  asked. 
'No  pipe?" 
"I  got  out  in  a  hurry  this  morning," 
explained,  rising  to  go." 
"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  "I've  got 
)ne  around  somewhere." 

Failing  to  locate  one  he  walked  to 
m  old  trunk  in  the  corner  and  un- 
ocked  it,  and  then  without  raising  the 
id,  he  made  another  search  around 
he  room.  For  an  instant  he  hesi- 
ated,  then  quickly  hurried  back  to 
he  trunk,  not  stopping  until  he  had 
aken  out  a  bundle  wrapped  in  blue 
elt,  which  he  brought  to  the  table. 
Hutting  the  string  he  spread  before 
ne  the  most  curious  collection  of 
)ipes  that  I  had  seen  since  my  col- 
ege  days. 

"Take  your  pick,"  he  said.  "TTiis 
)ne  used  to  smoke  well." 

I  took  the  one  he  indicated,  a  Ger- 
nan  meerschaum,  beautifully  colored- 
Dn  the  inside  of  the  cloth,  which  I 
udged  to  be  a  square  banner,  I  could 
,ee  enough  to  the  soiled  white  letters 
o  spell  out  "Yale."  As  he  shifted  the 
irticlcs  a  picture  slipped  out  and  fell 
It  my  feet.  I  handed  it  to  Dave,  who 
ook  it  without  a  word.  For  a  mo- 
nent  he  looked  tenderly  at  the  wom- 
in's  face,  then  he  placed  the  picture 
n  a  package  with  the  others,  and  his 
ace  wore  again  the  usual  lines.  He 
olded  the  blue  banner  and  placed  the 
)undle  of  memories  back  in  the  old 
runk.  I  watched  him,  but  I  hadn't 
he  heart  to  speak.  This  was  my  first 
jlance  into  Dave's  past,  for  I  had 
lever  heard  him  mention  relative  or 
riend.  It  was  probably  all  I  should 
ver  know  beyond  the  consciousness 
hat  Dave  must  have  suffered  deeply. 

saw  Dave  and  his  lawlessness  in  a 
lew  light.  I  realized  that  a  man  might 
each  a  point  in  his  life  when  it  was 
iangerous  to  lose  anything  more  even 
f  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  ditch 
uU  of  water,  and  therefore  he  could 
eel  justified  in  taking  big  chances. 
The  whole  point  is,  as  I  said,  in  a 
nan  deciding  what's  his. 
"There  Dave  stood,  a  man  with  gray 

Siair,  but  who  even  with  his  stoop, 
vas  above  the  average  height-  His 
itrong  features  were  hardened  by  the 
'  :ynical  smile  he  usually  wore,  but  his 
*  :yes,  bright  and  keen,  were  capable 
»  )f  being  tender.    I  had  seen  his  soul 
n  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  the  woman 
i>  n  the  picture.    The  drooping  gray 
iifnustache  ill-matched  the  rest  of  his 
features.     It  seemed  a  part  of  his 
jj^arments,  like  his  slouch  hat  and  his 
^'veralls,   which   could  be  discarded 
|with  credit. 
"Well,"  he  said,  suddenly  facing  me, 
,f'it's  time  to  feed.    Come  out  and  see 
y  bunch  of  calves." 
He  picked  up  a  bucket  and  I  fol- 
i^fowed  him.    Before  long  I  was  trav- 
ling  up  the  ditch  toward  my  own 
lace  as  it  was  past  uny  chore  time.  A 
man  was  walking  over  my  fields  and 
sven  from  a  distance  I  recognized  the 
•rater,  commissioner.     He   met  me. 


spoke  pleasantly  and  passed  me,  fol- 
lowing the  ditch-  I  needed  no  in- 
formation as  to  his  mission.  The  wet 
ditch  and  Dave's  fields  were  all  the 
proof  necessary.  The  news  spread 
rapidly  over  the  neighborhood  that 
Dave  Denny  had  been  arrested  for 
stealing  water.  Nobody  spoke  in 
sympathetic  terms — just  mentioned 
the  fact,  and  wondered  how  much 
they  would  "tax  the  old  man." 

Dave  refused  to  pay  his  fine  for 
two  days  and  so  was  held  in  the 
county  jail.  They  did  not  allow  me 
to  see  him,  but  upon  his  release  I 
met  him  and  drove  him  home  in  my 
rig.  I  hadn't  the  courage  to  open  the 
subject  or  to  offer  any  information 
regarding  his  place. 

That  night  it  rained  both  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  valley,  and  in 
the  morning  the  river  was  swollen  to 
its  brim.  I  made  sure  that  our  head- 
gate  was  down  and  secure,  and  the 
spill-ways  open.  The  water  must  have 
a  chance  to  get  away  or  there  is  dan- 
ger of  it  tearing  out  the  timbers 
of  the  intake.  No  man  wants  a 
river  making  a  new  channel  through 
his  ditch  and  over  his  fields.  Satis- 
fied on  that  point  I  went  down  to 
Dave's.  He  was  not  there,  but  I  saw 
him  working  down  at  Nine's  head- 
gate.  What  could  he  be  doing  there? 
He  rested  a  second  on  his  pick  and  I 
could  see  a  great  gap  where  he  had 
dug  away  the  earth,  so  that  the  water 
would  soon  undermine  the  timbers 
of  the  intake.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing his  purpose  and  before  I  reached 
him  he  had  deliberately  closed  the 
spill-ways  and  opened  Nine's  head- 
gate.  The  water  boomed  through,  the 
crack  of  the  timbers  could  be  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  water.  Dave 
stood  there  waiting  to  enjoy  to  the 
full  the  time  when  the  ditch  bank 
would  tear  away  and  the  uncontrol- 
able  water  would  rush  madly  over  the 
fields  of  the  experimental  station. 

"Dave,"  I  shouted,  rushing  toward 
the  head-gate.  It  was  too  late;  noth- 
ing could  be  done- 

Suddenly  we  saw  her  at  once — a 
girl;  she  had  come  up  the  bank  where 
she  had  evidently  gone  to  look  at  the 
river.  She  had  crossed  a  dry  ditch 
where  she  now  found  a  raging  stream. 
We  could  not  reach  her,  and  she 
knew,  as  we  knew,  that  it  would  be 
but  a  few  minutes  until  the  narrow 
sloping  strip  between  the  ditch  and 
the  river  would  be  inundated  and  she 
would  be  swept  off  into  the  water. 
Dave  watched  her  frantic  appeals 
only  a  second,  then  he  rushed  with 
his  pick  and  shovel  to  our  side  of 
the  ditch.  Rising  above  the  water 
was  the  cement  wall  built  there  years 
before  to  keep  irrigation  water  of  the 
high  ground  from  backing  onto  Dave's 
field.    He  ran  to  the  head  of  the  wall. 

"Here — dig,"  he  said,  throwing  the 
shovel  toward  me,  while  he  furiously 
went  to  work  with  his  pick. 

Then  I  knew  what  he  wanted.  By 
tapping  the  ditch  above  the  wall,  the 
water  could  be  diverted;  but  there 
was  but  one  place  for  it  to  go  and 
that  was  straight  across  Dave's  land, 
into  your  own  ditch,  and  so  on  back 
into  the  river  again  until  the  dam 
broke  or  the  flood  subsided. 

We  dug  with  all  our  might,  for  the 
water  was  already  spilling  over  on  the 
river  side  of  the  ditch,  and  it  seemed 
unbelievable  that  any  two  men  could 
hope  to  effectively  interfere.  Present- 
ly we  were  obliged  to  run  to  higher 
ground,  where  we  watched  the  water 
force  the  small  opening  we  had 
made,  into  a  great  mouth.  It  ate  its 
way  through;  it  tore  out  the  side  of 
the  ditch  for  yards;  on  it  came,  a 
torrent  of  water  sweeping  and  plow- 
ing as  it  went,  beating  down  Dave's 
splendid  alfalfa  field  and  burying  it 
under  layers  of  soft  mud-  The  de- 
struction held  me,  but  Dave  gave  no 
heed  to  his  surroundings. 

Presently  he  shouldered  his  pick 
and  shovel,  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"Come  on  over  and  let's  have  break- 
fast." 
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Service  Printer,  Cor.  Battery  and  Sac-  I 
ramenio  Sis.,  Sun  l-'runL-lseo.  j 

EVEUlTHIiNU  for  the  builder — A  full  I 

line  ol  all  kinds  of  second-hand 
lumber,  doors,  windows  and  frames, 
shingles,  corrugated  iron,  etc.  Special 
prices  on  carload  lots.  U.  McKevItt  « 
Son,  Wreckers,  1849  Mission  St.,  near 
141to,  San  Francisco. 

KEYSTONE  drill  and  equipment;  bet- 
ter than  new;  cost  $2,7o«;  will  take 
$1,250.  12  h.  p.  Waterloo  Boy  gas  en- 
gine, cost  $318.  will  take  $15J.  3  h.  p. 
Fairbank-Morse  engine,  take  $25.  Will 
take  contracts  drilling  wells.  T.  O. 
Reams,  Sulsun. 

ROYAL,  SIAMESE  cats,  descendants 
from  the  Royal  Cattery,  Bankok, 
Slam.  Awarded  1st  and  2d  prizes  at 
World's  Fair,  San  Francisco,  1915. 
Prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  B.  Hocking, 
GuastI,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Calif. 

SAVE  25%  to  50%  on  your  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Our  latest  catalogue 
contains  about  1,000  publications  at 
lowest  prices.  It's  free.  E.  J.  Pollard 
Magaslne  Agency,  618  14th  St.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

SECO.\D-HA.\D  and  new  water  pipe — 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought 
iron  screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welsa- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  107  Eleventh  at.,  San 
Francisco. 

APPLES — BUY  direct   from  producer; 

packed  4  and  4^  tier;  equal  assort- 
ment In  bulk,  graded  to  fancy.  New- 
towns,  95c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Edwd.  A.  Hall.  Watsonvllle.  Cal.  

OKL,AHOMA    starter  —  Best,  cheapest 
and  handiest  yeast.    Thousands  using 
it,    IJc  at  grocers  or  mailed.  Starter 
Yeast  Mfg.  Co..  ftnlncy.  III.  

USED  BOOKS — Extraordinary  bargains. 

Catalog.     Hlgene's,  F2  441  Post,  San 
Francisco.    (Books  bought.) 


LIVING  expenses  reduced  25%  through 
co-operative  buying.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  particulars.  Paclflc  Co-Op- 
eratlve  L.caKae,  0-236  Commercial  at., 
San  Francisco. 

MAN   IMMORTAL,  NOW — Swedenborg's 
"Heaven  and  Hell";  400  pages;  15c 
postpaid.    Pastor  Landenberger,  Wind- 
sor Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

WALNUT  trees — Eureka  and  El  Monte 
varieties  a  specialty;  also  Franquette 
and  Placentia.  Write  for  prices  and 
description  of  stock.  Personal  inspec- 
tion Invitetd.  Eureka  Walnut  Nursery, 
Montebello,  Cal.  ' 

BABY  CHICKS,  White  I^eghorn;  from 
stock  selected  for  years  by  Hogan 
system;  $9  per  100;  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Investigate  my  Golden  Campines.  Ar- 
thur E.  King,  Route  1,  San  Lnla 
Obispo,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS — This  strain  aver- 
aged  209  eggs  per  hen  last  year;  baby 
chicks,  hatching  eggs  and  stock  for 
sale.  Tou  can't  go  wrong  when  you 
deal  with  us.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred collie  pups.  Meyers  Poultry 
Farm,  Modesto,  Cal.    Box  17H,  Route  A. 

IF  YOU  Irrigate,  send  25  cents  for 
drawings  and  full  Instructions  for 
making  my  Simplified  Water  Gate.  I 
Invented  this  gate  for  my  own  use  to 
nil  the  need  of  a  gate  that  Is  very 
cheap,  simple  to  make  and  easy  to  put 
In,  and  It  has  proved  to  be  Just  the 
thing  as  the  cost  Is  only  a  few  cents 
each  and  a  few  minutes'  time.  Size 
not  limited.  Morria  H.  Cottom,  Lea- 
dore,  Idaho.   

PLANTATION  SWEETS  —  Pure  and 
strictly  home  made  by  a  Southern 
woman.  No  substitutes  or  adulter- 
ants; in  short,  "The  S'weets  Without  a 
Peer."  Maple  Nut  Fudge,  10c:  Choco- 
late, plain,  10c;  Stuffed  Fard  Dates, 
20c;  Stuffed  Figs  (delicious).  20c;  gen- 
erous size  boxes;  or  the  full  assort- 
ment upon  receipt  of  50c  stamps  or 
money  order.  Quotations  on  larger 
quantities  upon  request.  Plantation 
Candles,  Crocker  Amason.  17  Curtis  St., 
Snn  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  sale: — About  $1,000  worth  of  Al 
furniture;  parties  having  same  will 
sell  for  $300  cash  on  terms.  If  you 
want  a  real  bargain,  write.  Address 
Box  .561,  Orchard  and  Farm. 

FOR  SALE  or  trade — New  five-room 
house  with  bath;  everything  modern; 
located  In  best  part  of  Modesto.  Will 
sell  on  terms  or  will  trade  for  lots  or 
livestock.  Write  owner,  B,  Grls- 
vrold,  Modesto,  Cal.,  box  19B. 
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We  Are  Prepared 


Within  the  wide  boundaries  of 
our  country,  embracing  more  than 
three  million  square  miles,  dwell  a 
hundred  million  people. 

They  live  in  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages, hamlets  and  remote  farms. 
They  are  separated  by  broad  rivers, 
rugged  mountains  and  arid  deserts. 

The  concerted  action  of  this 
far-flung  population  is  dependent 
upon  a  common  understanding. 
Only  by  a  quick,  simple  and 
unfailing  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation could  our  people  be  in- 
stantly united  in  any  cause. 

In  its  wonderful  preparedness  to 
inform  its  citizens  of  a  national  need, 
the  United  States  stands  alone  and 
unequaled.  It  can  command  the 
entire    Bell   Telephone  System, 


which  completely  covers  ouf 
country  with  its  network  of  wires. 

This  marvelous  system  is  the 
result  of  keen  foresight  and  pei' 
sistent  effort  on  the  part  of  tele- 
phone specialists,  who  have  endeav- 
ored from  the  first  to  provide  a 
means  of  communication  embrac- 
ing our  whole  country,  connecting 
every  state  and  every  community, 
to  its  last  individual  unit. 

The  Bell  System  is  a  distinctly 
American  achievement,  made  by 
Americans  for  Americans,  and  its 
like  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  world. 

Through  it,  our  entire  popula- 
tion may  be  promptly  organized 
for  united  action  in  any  national 
movement,  whether  it  be  for 
peace,  prosperity,  philanthropy  of 
armed  protecbon. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
"^"^^^  One  Policy  One  System  Univeraal  Servieu 


Fertilize  Fruit  Trees  Now  with  Mococo  Com- 
plete Fertilizer 

and  g^reatly  improTe  (juallty  of  fruit. 

Fertilize  Alfalfa  Land  Now  with  Mococo 
Superphosphate 

at  rat«  of  200  lbs.  per  acre  and  almost  double  the  crop. 

Ground  Phosphate  Rock  for  Sale. 

Write  for  Information. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  CO.  Ltd., 

882  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OREGON  GROWN  SEEDS  -Free  Trial 

We  will  send  yon  one  packet  (rcKUlar  sliel  of  each  of  the  folloTrlnc  seeds, 
all  Oregon  grown,  tor  5c  to  pay  for  postage  and  packlnic  expenses. 

„  Regrular  price 

1  pkt.  Oregon  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  5c 

1  pkt.  Carrot.  Chautenay  Half  Imus  5c 

1  pkt.  Parsnip,  Tender  Heart  6c 

1  pkt.  Cabbage,  Danish   Ball  Head   6c 

1  pkt.  Beet,  Early  Model  10c 

30c 

We  make  this  offer  to  set  yon  acquainted  witb  our  seeds. 
Seeds,  Roses.  Dahlias,  Perennials.    CataloK  Free. 

Onj,  PROS.  SFFD  rn.   Portlnnd,  Ore.  R.  1. 
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Fancy  Work 

-r\  HE  pattern  department  of  Or- 
X  chard  and  Farm  has  met  such 
hearty  reception  that  the  manage- 
nent  has  felt  obliged  to  open  also  a 
ancy  work  department  for  those  who 
njoy  embroidery.  This  also  has  been 


Brain  Twisters" 


pecially  asked  for  by  a  number  of 
eaders  and  we  have  arranged  for 
class  of  service  that  is  certain  to 
rove  extremely  satisfactory. 
Prices  for  the  different  patterns 
iflfer  according  to  details  given 
ith  each  description.  Those  shown 
I  the  accompanying  illustration  are 
escribed  as  follows: 

0214,  Design  for  Towel  End. 
A  very  neat  and  simple  design  that 
easily  and  quickly  embroidered  in 
yelet  and  solid  stitch.  Stamped  on 
uckaback,  size  16  by  24  inches,  in- 
luding  sufficient  cotton  for  embroid- 
ring,  30  cents.  Stamped  on  good 
uality  huckaback,  size  21  by  36 
iches,  including  sufficient  mercerized 
mbroidery  cotton  for  working,  50 
ents.  Perforated  pattern,  including 
U  necessary  stamping  materials,  15 
ents.    Any  one  initial,  extra,  5  cents. 

0236,  Corset  Cover. 
This  effective  and  very  simple  corset 
over  design  will  appeal  to  all  lovers 
f  needlework.  To  be  embroidered 
1  solid  embroidery  with  buttonhole 
d(te.  Stamped  on  good  quality  nain- 
ook,  including  sutTicient  embroid- 
ry  cotton  to  work,  50  cents.  Stamped 
n  fine  linen,  including  sufficient  em- 
roidery  cotton  to  work,  75  cents, 
'erforated  pattern,  including  all 
ecessary  stamping  materials,  15  cents. 

0155,  Night  Dress. 

A  pretty  daisy  design  for  a  night 
ress,  to  be  embroidered  in  solid 
lUtline  and  buttonhole  embroidery, 
itamped  on  2]/2  yards  of  good  qual- 
ty  nainsook,  $1.60.  Embroidery  cot- 
on  for  working,  20  cents.  Perforated 
attern,  including  all  necessary  stamp- 
ig  materials,  15  cents. 


WE  have  been  overwhelmed  this 
month  with  answers  to  the 
book  buying  problem.  J.  T.  Dunn 
got  there  with  first  answer,  which  was 
20  books  at  $2;  20  books  at  $1.50;  24 
books  at  75  cents;  16  books  at  50 
cents;  12  books  at  25  cents  and  8 
books  at  12J/2  cents.  Others  sent  in 
various  solutions,  all  correct,  and  O. 
Tobiason  took  greatest  honors  with 
56  different  solutions.  He  also  gave 
the  thickness  of  crust  of  cake  as 
2.063  inches.  Walter  Benton,  who  is 
in  the  eighth  grade,  was  one  of  the 
solvers  of  the  book  problem, 

Mr.  Dunn  also  rcniarks  that  the 
side  of  the  acre  is  235  feet  4J4  inches 
from  the  side  of  field,  an  inch  or  so 
different  from  one  or  two  other  solu- 
tions. \Vc  have  not  figured  which  is 
nearest  right.  The  side  of  the  acre  is 
appro.ximately  225.72  feet  from  side  of 
field. 

J.  -M.  Horton,  who  is  one  of  those 
who  stated  that  the  frog  would  find 
rest  from  his  labors  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  day,  remarks  that  that 
linulv  proobltMu  had  not  enough  condi- 
tions attached  to  the  final  answei-  to 
make  it  a  fair  problem.  Possibly  the 
following  would  come  under  the  same 
classification. 

The  Cobbler's  Problem. 

.1  cobbler  in  ancient  times  bought 
100  uiiiinuls  ioy  $100,  prices  as  f ol- 
io n-x:  Hogs  at  $3.  ooats  at  $2.50,  ducks 
at  25  cents  each.  Iloio  manij  of  each 
could  he  buy  at  above  rates,  fractions 
deluded  f 

Will  state  regarding  this  and  other 
problems  that  we  would  like  to  have 
all  persons  submitting  problems  to 
send  answers  for  same.  Also,  we 
thank  all  who  send  in  solutions,  but 
do  not  request  readers  to  do  so,  and 
regret  that  we  cannot  even  mention 
those  who  have  solved  problems.  Also 
lack  of  space  unfortunately  prevents 
description  of  methods  of  solving 
problems,  which  some  have  sug- 
gested. 

Measuring  Wine. 

This  has  come  to  us  in  several 
forms: 

Two  partners  have  an  eight-gallon 
cask  of  wine  and  want  to  divide  it 
into  tioo  equal  parts,  as  one  wants  to 
sell  his  half.  All  they  have  to  measure 
it  with  is  a  three-gallon  and  a  five- 
gallon  can.  How  did  they  measure  it 
to  make  two  four-gallon  lotst 

The  same  problem  is  stated  with 

10  gallons  to  be  equally  divided  with 
a  seven  and  three  gallon  cask.  In 
fact,  the  sizes  of  the  three  casks  vary 
in  different  problems. 

Weighing  Hay. 

I.s  this,  from  D.  B.  K.,  a  brain  twister 
or  a  farm  problem?  We  would  like 
liini  to  say: 

Can  a  load  of  hay  he  weighed  cor- 
rectly and  the  scaales  he  out  of  bal- 
ance 200  pounds,  the  wagon  to  be 
u-eighcd  back  before  any  change  is 
made  in  balancing  scales? 

Frenzied  Finance. 

Work  out  this  also: 

A  says  to  B,  "Oive  me  ten  cents.'' 

11  says  to  A,  "Give  me  as  much  money 
as  I  have  and  I  will  give  yoti  ten 
cents."  They  make  the  exchange, 
repeating  the  process  twice  and  when 
H  gave  A  ten  cents  the  third  time  U 
had  no  money  left.  What  did  he  have 
to  begin  with* 

Lower  Than  Farm  Interest. 
W.  D.  Butler  gives  one  for  boys 
and    girls    who    are    studying  per- 
centage: 

.4  man  purchased  a  piece  of  land  for 
$1,000.  He  paid  for  the  same  in  five 
equal  annual  installment.i,  including 
principal  and  interest  (6  per  cent  per 
annum).  What  was  the  yearly  pay- 
ment? 

Other  problems  on  hand  will  be 
given  later. 


Whenever  a  man  is  sick,  people 
wonder  if  he  hasn't  been  drunk.  If 
a  woman  is  ill,  people  say  she  has 
overworked,  poor  thing. 
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 Griddle 

For  85  Cents  inCash 


Special  Offer  to  Karo  Users 

Read  the  Offer  and  Write  Today  So  As  to 
Be  Sure  To  Get  Your  Griddle 

BY  special  arrangement  you  can  get  this  fine  10}^  inch  Solid 
Aluminum  griddle  for  less  than  the  wholesale  price. 
Go  to  your  grocer,  get  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  and  send 
us  the  labels  and  85  cents  and  you'll  get  the  Aluminum  Griddle  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

You  know  Aluminum  ware  —you  know  how  long  it  lasts,  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  cook  with.  It  doesn't  chip,  it  doesn't  rust  and  it  always  looks  so  bright 
and  clean  and  inviting. 

You  don't  have  to  grease  this  Aluminum  Griddle;  it  does  not  smoke  up  the 
house;  it  bakes  griddle  cakes  and  corn  cakes  crisp  and  light— the  way  you  want 
your  griddle  cakes  to  be.  And  the  cakes  are  far  more  digestible  and  better 
flavored. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle  in  the 
homes  of  all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo— the  famous  spread  for  griddle  cakes 
and  waffles— may  be  served  on  the  most  deliciously  baked  cakes  that  can  be 
made. 

Last  year  the  people  of  this  country  used  65,000,000  cans  of  Karo— f/ie/ar- 
gest  demand  ever  given  any  syrup. 

That  shows  you  what  people  who  know  Karo  think  of  it,  how  much 
better  they  like  it  than  any  of  the  old  kind  of  syrups. 

Take  advantage  of  this  chance  to  get  this  solid  Aluminum  Griddle 
at  a  clear  saving  of$1.40  in  cash. 

Get  the  Karo  Today— and  send  us  the  labels  and  85  cents  (P.  O 
money  order  or  stamps)  at  once.   We  will  also  send  you 
A-eethe  Corn  Products  Cook  Book 
CORN  PRODUCTS  REHNING  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  161    New  York  Dept.123 
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Farmers  an^Orchardists 

are  making  MoHey 


in 


California 


No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farm- 
•   ing  and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  v^ill  produce  more  revenue 
than  any  elsewfhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country 
home  life  the  year  round. 

The  Pajaro,  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys, 
and  400  miles  of  Coast  country,  traversed  , 
by  Southern  Pacific  lines,  offer  fertile  lands 
to  thousands. 

Markets    for    every    product    of  Farm, 
Orchard  and  Dairy. 

Opportunities  for  Homeseekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 

For  Particulars,  Address  Chas.  S.  Fee, 
Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  Flood  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 

CUT  HATES   on    lumber — Buy  direct 
from  manufacturers: 

Common  boards  and  shiplap  $8.00 

Fir   Dimension   $7.50 

Silo   $19.00 

Sliingles   $1.65 

Highest  references.  All  goods  guaran- 
teed. Send  us  your  specifications  for 
everything  in  the  lumber  line.  Farm- 
ers' Lumber  and  SupplT  Co..  Seattle, 
Wanhlngton.    DeBk  "A."  

ALL  ABOl  I  Karni  Tractors  and  Power 
Machinery  told  in  Motor  Mechanics,  a 
big,  interesting,  profusely  illustrated 
monthly  magazine.  Also  covers,  autos. 
motorcycles,  trucks,  mechanics,  light- 
ing outfits,  etc.  Full  of  valuable  Infor- 
mation you  need.  $1  per  year,  three 
months'    trial    25c.     Motor  Mechanics, 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  

FOR  CKDAR  posts  and  hop  poles  write 
G.  R.  KIRK  CO,,  Tacoma,  Waah. 


Be 
Your  Own 
Home  Builder 

It's  easy  with  our  plans  and 
your  hammer.  For  as  little 
as  $205  you  can  get  a  com- 
plete" knock  down"  home  from 
the  pioneer  company  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Material  all 
machine  sawed  and  numbered 
to  correspond  with  the  plans. 

Follow  the  plans — you  can't 
go  wrong.  A  substantial,  per- 
manent and  attractive  home 
results — one  to  be  proud  of. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  Send  for  your 
copy  to-dar. 

R  ADY  BUILT  HOUSE  CO. 


984  Broadwar« 
Portland,  Ore. 


IT  PAYS  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

To  Beautify 

Your  Home  Grounds 
Annnal   Bedding  Plants,  Cannas, 
Geraninms,  Dahlias  Gladiolus, 
Summer  Flowering  Bulbs. 

ROSES 

Only  the  BEST  and  CHOICEST. 
"We  Also  Have  Tour 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS." 

THE   PUDOR  FARMS 

Pnyallnp,  Waah.,  Dept.  O. 

In  the  Famous  Puget  Sound  Counttry 

Rose,  Plant  and  Flower  Specialists 

Send  for  Our  Spring  Catalogue. 


TRAPPING 


Is  Tery  profitable  work.  HIGH  PKICE3  for  Fox. 
Coon.  Mink.  Coyote.  Skunk,  etc.  Did  you  erer 
trap?  We  will  show  you  how.  Our  book.  "TRAP- 
PING FOB  PROFIT."  teUs  how  to  trap;  how  to 
catch  more  furs  if  you  are  a  trapper,  and  the  cur- 
ing of  the  skins  so  an  to  bring  the  most  money. 
IT'S  ALL  FREE.    Send  for  book  and  price  list 

E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO., 
1106  24th  St..  Saeramento,  Cat. 

O-L-I-V-E-S 

Mlaalon  &  Manxanlllo 

FvffA   CHOICE  TREES 

Southland  Nurseries, 

1941   E.   Colorado    St.,   Pasadena,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
 SALE  

PRINTKD  stationery,  bond  letterheads, 
»2.6u  per  1,U00;  envelopes,  $a.i!5;  busi- 
ness cards,  $2.50;  billheads,  i^.bO. 
First-class  work;  sure  to  please  you. 
Other  printing  at  low  rates.  Get  our 
prices.  G.  C.  Gallaii;lier,  Hall  Order 
Service  Printer,  Cor.  Buttery  and  Sac- 
ramento SIM.,  San  l<raucl8co.  | 

EVERiTHI.XU  for  the  builder — A  full  i 
line  of  all  kinds  of  second-hand  i 
lumber,  doors,  windows  and  frames, 
shingles,  corrugated  iron,  etc.  Special  I 
prices  on  carload  lots.  U.  3IcKevltt  it  \ 
Son,  Wreckers,  1840  Mlaalon  St.,  near  [ 
14111,  San  Kranclauo. 

KEYSTONE  drill  and  equipment;  bet-  | 

ter  than  new;  cost  $2,7UU;  will  take 
$1,250.  12  h.  p.  Waterloo  Boy  gas  en- 
gine, cost  $318.  will  take  $15J.  3  h.  p. 
Kairbank-Morse  engine,  take  $25.  Will 
take  contracts  drilling  wells.  T.  O. 
Reams,  SulsuB. 

ROVAL  SIAMESE  cats,  descendants 
from  the  Royal  Cattery,  Bankok, 
Siam.  Awarded  Ist  and  2d  prizes  at 
World's  Fair,  San  Francisco,  1915. 
Prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  B.  Uocklng, 
Guasti,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Calif. 

SAVE  25%  to  50%  on  your  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Our  latest  catalogue 
contains  about  1,000  publications  at 
lowest  prices.  It's  free.  E.  J.  Pollard 
MaKuztne  Agency,  618  14tta  St.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cat. 

SECO.\D-HA\D  and  new  water  pipe — 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought 
iron  screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welsa- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  107  Eleventh  at.,  San 
Francisco. 

APPLES — BUY  direct   from  producer; 

packed  4  and  4^  tier;  equal  assort- 
ment In  bulk,  graded  to  fancy.  New- 
towns,  95c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Edwd.  A.  Hall.  WataonvHIe,  CaL  

OKLAHOMA    starter  Best,  cheapest 

and  handiest  yeast.  Thousands  using 
it.  IJc  at  grocers  or  mailed.  Starter 
Yeast  iUg.  Co..  ftnlncy,  HI.  

USED  BOOKS — Extraordinary  bargains. 

Catalog.     Hlsene's,  F2  441  Post.  San 
fiVanclsco.    (Books  bought.) 

PARCEL  POST 

LIVING  expenses  reduced  25%  through 
co-operative  buying.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  particulars.  Pactflc  Co-Op- 
erative  Leagne,  0-236  Commercial  St., 
San  Francisco. 

MA.'^  IMMORTAL  NOW — Swedenborg's 
"Heaven  and  Hell";  400  pages;  15c 
postpaid.    Pastor  Landenberger,  Wind- 
sor Place,  St.  Loals,  Mo. 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

WALNUT  trees — Eureka  and  El  Monte 
varieties  a  specialty;  also  Franquette 
and  Placentia.  Write  for  prices  and 
description  of  stock.  Personal  inspec- 
tion invitetd.  Eureka  Walnut  Nursery, 
Montehello,  Cal.  » 

BABY  CHICKS,  White  Leghorn;  from 
stock  selected  for  years  by  Hogan 
system;  $9  per  100;  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Investigate  my  Golden  Campines.  Ar- 
thur   E.    King,    Route    1,    San  Luis 

Obispo,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS — This  strain  aver- 
aged  209  eggs  per  hen  last  year;  baby 
chicks,  hatching  eggs  and  stock  for 
sale.  You  can't  go  wrong  when  you 
deal  with  us.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred collie  pups.  Meyers  Poultry 
Farm,  Modesto,  Cal.    Bo«  17H,  Route  A. 

IP  YOU  Irrigate,  send  25  cents  for 
drawings  and  full  Instructions  for 
making  my  Simplified  Water  Gate.  I 
Invented  this  gate  for  my  own  use  to 
nil  the  need  of  a  gate  that  Is  very 
cheap,  simple  to  make  and  easy  to  put 
In,  and  It  has  proved  to  be  just  the 
thing  as  the  cost  Is  only  a  few  cents 
each  and  a  few  minutes'  time.  Size 
not  limited.  Morria  H.  Cottom,  Lea- 
dore,  Idaho. 

PLANTATION  SWEETS  —  Pure  and 
strictly  home  made  by  a  Southern 
woman.  No  substitutes  or  adulter- 
ants; in  short,  "The  S'weets  Without  a 
Peer."  Maple  Nut  Fudge,  10c;  Choco- 
late, plain.  10c;  Stuffed  Fard  Dates, 
20c:  Stuffed  Figs  (delicious).  20c;  gen- 
erous size  boxes;  or  the  full  assort- 
ment upon  receipt  of  50c  stamps  or 
money  order.  Quotations  on  larger 
quantities  upon  request.  Plantation 
Candles,  Crocker  Amazon,  17  Curtis  St., 
San  Franclnco,  Cal. 

FOR  S.ILE — About  $1,000  worth  of  Al 
furniture;  parties  having  same  will 
sell  for  $300  cash  on  terms.  If  you 
want  a  real  bargain,  write.  Address 
Box  561,  Orchard  and  Farm. 

FOR  SALE  or  trade— New  five-room 
house  with  bath;  everything  modern: 
located  in  best  part  of  Modesto.  Will 
sell  on  terms  or  will  trade  for  lots  or 
livestock.  Write  owner,  E.  B.  Gris- 
nold,  Modesto,  Cal.,  box  195. 
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We  Are  Prepared 


Within  the  wi<Je  boundaries  of 
our  country,  embracing  more  than 
three  million  square  miles,  dwell  a 
hundred  million  people. 

They  live  in  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages, hamlets  and  remote  farms. 
They  are  separated  by  broad  rivers, 
rugged  mountains  and  arid  deserts. 

The  concerted  action  of  this 
far-flung  population  is  dependent 
upon  a  common  understanding. 
Only  by  a  quick,  simple  and 
unfailing  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation could  our  people  be  in- 
stantly united  in  any  cause. 

In  its  wonderful  preparedness  to 
inform  its  citizens  of  a  national  need, 
the  United  States  stands  alone  and 
unequaled.  It  can  command  the 
entire    Bell   Telephone  System, 


which  completely  covers  ouf 
country  ■with  its  network  of  wires. 

Tliis  marvelous  system  is  the 
result  of  keen  foresight  and  per- 
sistent effort  on  the  paxt  of  tele- 
phone specialists,  who  have  endeav- 
ored from  the  first  to  provide  a 
means  of  communication  embrac- 
ing our  whole  country,  connecting 
every  state  and  every  community, 
to  its  last  individual  unit. 

TTie  Bell  System  is  a  distinctly 
American  achievement,  made  by 
Americans  for  Americans,  and  its 
like  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  world. 

Through  it,  our  entire  popula- 
tion may  be  promptly  organized 
for  united  action  in  any  national 
movement,  whether  it  be  for 
peace,  prosperity,  philanthropy  or 
armed  protection. 


^  AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
JHL  r)  And  Associated  Companies 

^"^"^^^^  One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Fertilize  Fruit  Trees  Now  with  Mococo  Com- 
plete Fertilizer 

and  greatly  improTc  quality  of  frnlt. 

Fertilize  Alfalfa  Land  Now  with  Mococo 
Superphosphate 

at  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre  and  almost  donble  the  crop. 

Ground  Phosphate  Rock  for  Sale. 

Write  for  Information. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  CO.  Ltd., 


833  Pine  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


OREGON  GROWN  SEEDS  -Free  Trial 

We  will  send  you  one  packet  (reKnlar  sise)  of  each  of  the  folloirlnB  see^ 
all  OreKoa  Krown,  for  5c  to  pay  for  postage  and  packlns  eipenses. 

1  pkt.  Oregon  Yellow  Danvers  Onion     ^'^'"sc'^  Price 

1  pkt.  Carrot.  Chautenay  Half  Long   "  5c 

1  pkt.  Parsnip,  Tender  Heart    _  5c 

1  pkt.  Cabbage,  Danish   Ball  Head    "  6c 

1  pkt  Beet,  Early  Model  10c 

30c 

We  make  this  offer  to  «cet  yon  acqnalnted  with  onr  seeds. 
Seeds,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Perennials.   CataioK  Free. 
QHT.  PT?OS.  SFFD  PP.  Portlnnd,  Ore,  R.  1. 
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Fancy  Work 

THE  pattern  department  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  has  met  such 
a  hearty  reception  that  the  manage- 
ment has  felt  obliged  to  open  also  a 
fancy  work  department  for  those  who 
enjoy  embroidery.  This  also  has  been 


'Brain  Twisters" 


q  specially  asked  for  by  a  number  of 
readers  and  we  have  arranged  for 
a  class  of  service  that  is  certain  to 
prove  extremely  satisfactory. 

Prices  for  the  different  patterns 
diflfer  according  to  details  given 
with  each  description.  Those  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  are 
described  as  follows: 

0214,  Design  for  Towel  End. 

A  very  neat  and  simple  design  that 
is  easily  and  quickly  embroidered  in 
eyelet  and  solid  stitch.  Stamped  on 
huckaback,  size  16  by  24  inches,  in- 
cluding sufficient  cotton  for  embroid- 
ering, 30  cents.  Stamped  on  good 
quality  huckaback,  size  21  by  36 
inches,  including  sufficient  mercerized 
embroidery  cotton  for  working,  50 
cents.  Perforated  pattern,  including 
all  necessary  stamping  materials,  15 
cents.  Any  one  initial,  e.xtra,  5  cents. 
0236,  Corset  Cover. 
This  effective  and  very  simple  corset 
cover  design  will  appeal  to  all  lovers 
of  needlework.  To  be  embroidered 
in  solid  embroidery  with  buttonhole 
edge.  Stamped  on  good  quality  nain- 
sook, including  sufficient  embroid- 
ery cotton  to  work,  50  cents.  Stamped 
on  fine  linen,  including  sufficient  em- 
broidery cotton  to  work,  75  cents. 
Perforated  pattern,  including  all 
necessary  stamping  materials,  15  cents. 
0155,  Night  Dress. 

A  pretty  daisy  design  for  a  night 
dress,  to  be  embroidered  in  solid 
outline  and  buttonhole  embroidery. 
Stamped  on  3^2  yards  of  good  qual- 
ity nainsook,  $1.60.  Embroidery  cot- 
ton for  working,  20  cents.  Perforated 
pattern,  including  all  necessary  stamp- 
ing materials,  15  cents. 


TTTE  have  been  overwhelmed  this 
month  with  answers  to  the 
book  buying  problem.  J.  T.  Dunn 
got  there  with  first  answer,  which  was 
20  books  at  $2;  20  books  at  $1.50;  24 
books  at  75  cents;  16  books  at  50 
cents;  12  books  at  25  cents  and  8 
books  at  IZyi  cents.  Others  sent  in 
various  solutions,  all  correct,  and  O. 
Tobiason  took  greatest  honors  with 
56  different  solutions.  He  also  gave 
the  thickness  of  crust  of  cake  as 
2.063  inches.  Walter  Benton,  who  is 
in  the  eighth  grade,  was  one  of  the 
solvers  of  the  book  problem. 

Mr.  Dunn  also  remarks  that  the 
side  of  the  acre  is  225  feet  4)4  inches 
from  the  side  of  field,  an  inch  or  so 
different  from  one  or  two  other  solu- 
tions. We  have  not  figured  which  is 
nearest  right.  The  side  of  the  acre  is 
appro.ximately  225.72  feet  from  side  of 
field. 

J.  M.  Horton,  who  is  one  of  those 
who  stated  that  the  frog  would  find 
rest  from  his  labors  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  day,  remarks  that  that 
l)i)()U  proobleui  had  not  enough  condi- 
tions attached  to  the  final  answer  to 
make  it  a  fair  problem.  Possibly  the 
following  would  come  under  the  same 
classification. 

The  Cobbler's  Problem. 

.4  cohblcr  in  ancient  tiniva  boU(/ht 
100  animals  for  $100.  prices  as  fol- 
liiirs:  llofis  at  $3,  goats  at  $2.50,  ducks 
at  25  cents  each.  Uow  many  of  each 
could  he  buy  at  above  rates,  fractions 
e  deluded? 

Will  state  regarding  this  and  other 
problems  that  we  would  like  to  have 
all  persons  submitting  problems  to 
send  answers  for  same.  Also,  we 
thank  all  who  send  in  solutions,  but 
do  not  request  readers  to  do  so,  and 
regret  that  we  cannot  even  mention 
those  who  have  solved  problems.  Also 
lack  of  space  unfortunately  prevents 
description  of  methods  of  solving 
problems,  which  some  have  sug- 
gested. 

Measuring  Wine. 

This  has  come  to  us  in  several 
forms: 

Two  partners  have  an  eight-gallon 
cask  of  wine  and  tcant  to  div-ide  it 
into  two  equal  parts,  as  one  wants  to 
sell  his  half.  All  they  have  to  measure 
it  tcith  is  a  three-gallon  and  a  five- 
gallon  can.  How  did  they  measure  it 
to  make  two  four-gallon  lots? 

The  same  problem  is  stated  with 
10  gallons  to  be  equally  divided  with 
a  seven  and  three  gallon  cask.  In 
fact,  the  sizes  of  the  three  casks  vary 
in  different  problems. 

Weighing  Hay. 

Is  this,  from  D.  B.  K.,  a  brain  twister 
nv  a.  farm  problem?  We  would  like 
Uini  to  say: 

Can  a  load  of  hay  be  iceighed  cor- 
rectly and  the  scaales  be  out  of  bal- 
'ince  200  pounds,  the  wagon  to  he 
weighed  back  before  any  change  is 
made  in  balancing  .scales? 

Frenzied  Finance. 

Work  out  this  also: 

.4  says  to  B,  "Give  me  ten  cents.'' 
B  says  to  A,  "Give  me  as  much  money 
as  I  have  and  1  tcill  give  you  ten 
cents."  They  make  the  exchange, 
repeating  the  process  twice  and  when 
B  gave  A  ten  cents  the  third  time  B 
had  no  money  left.  What  did  he  have 
to  begin  with* 

Lower  Than  Farm  Interest. 

W.  D.  Butler  gives  one  for  boys 
and  girls  who  are  studying  per- 
centage: 

.4  man  purchased  a  piece  of  land  for 
$1,000.  He  paid  for  the  same  in  five 
equal  annual  installment.i,  including 
principal  and  interest  (6  per  cent  per 
annum).  What  was  the  yearly  pay- 
ment* 

Other  problems  on  hand  will  be 
given  later. 


Whenever  a  man  is  sick,  people 
wonder  if  he  hasn't  been  drunk.  H 
a  woman  is  ill,  people  say  she  has 
overworked,  poor  thing. 
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 Griddle 

For  85  Cents  inCask 


Special  Offer  to  Karo  Users 

Read  the  Offer  and  Write  Today  So  As  to 
Be  Sure  To  Get  Your  Griddle 

BY  special  arrangement  you  can  get  this  fine  10}4_  inch  Solid 
Aluminum  griddle  for  less  than  the  wholesale  price. 
Go  to  your  grocer,  get  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  and  send 
us  the  labels  and  85  cents  and  youMl  get  the  Aluminum  Griddle  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

You  know  Aluminum  ware  —  you  know  how  long  it  lasts,  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  cook  with.  It  doesn't  chip,  it  doesn't  rust  and  it  always  looks  so  bright 
and  clean  and  inviting. 

You  don't  have  to  grease  this  Aluminum  Griddle;  it  does  not  smoke  up  the 
house;  it  bakes  griddle  cakes  and  corn  cakes  crisp  and  light— the  way  you  want 
your  griddle  cakes  to  be.  And  the  cakes  are  far  more  digestible  and  better 
flavored. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle  in  the 
homes  of  all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo— the  famous  spread  for  griddle  cakes 
and  wafRes—may  be  served  on  the  most  deliciously  baked  cakes  that  can  be 
made. 

Last  year  the  people  of  this  country  used  65,000,000  cans  of  Karo— f/ie/ar- 
gest  demand  ever  ^iven  any  syrup. 

That  shows  you  what  people  who  know  Karo  think  of  it,  how  much 
better  they  like  it  than  any  of  the  old  kind  of  syrups. 

Take  advantage  of  this  chance  to  get  this  solid  Aluminum  Griddle 
at  a  clear  saving  of$1.40  in  cash. 

Get  the  Karo  Today— and  send  us  the  labels  and  85  cents  (P.  O 
money  order  or  stamps)  at  once.    We  will  also  send  you 
free  the  Corn  Products  Cook  Book 
CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  161    New  York  Dept.123 


Farmers  w  Orchard  ists 

are  making  MoRey 

in  California 

No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more  revenue 
than  any  elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country 
home  life  the  year  round. 

The  Pajaro,  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys, 
and  400  miles  of  Coast  country,  traversed  • 
by  Southern  Pacific  lines,  offer  fertile  lands 
to  thousands. 

Markets    for    every    product    of  Farm, 
Orchard  and  Dairy. 

Opportunities  for  Homeseekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 

For  Particulars,  Address  Chas.  S.  Fee, 
Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


Why  *Usco'- 

Make  something  wonderfully  good  and  you  say,  "This  is  mine," — you 
call  it  by  your  name.    That  is  exactly  our  case. 

We  have  made  a  tire  so  fine,  so  sturdy,  so  responsible  that  we  want  it 
known  as  ours.    So  we  named  it  '  Usco  *  (U.  S.  Co.). 

Because  we  have  put  our  name  on  this  tire — because  its  success  was  a 
matter  of  business  pride,  of  business  honour — we  pledged  ourselves  to  see 
that  it  "made  good" — and  it  has. 

Think  of  it — a  really  wonderful  new  anti-skid  tire  priced 
at  only  a  little  more  than  plain  treads. 

  New  Prices  of  'Usco'  Tread  Tires   

30  inch  x  3  inch,  -       -       -    $10.40  34  inch  x  4  inch,  -       -       -  $22.40 

30  inch  X  3  V2  inch,        -  13.40  36  inch  x  4 1/2  inch,        -  31.55 

32  inch  X  3  1/2  inch,    -       -      15.40  37  inch  x  5  inch,  -       -       -  37.30 

United  StatesTire  Company 

*Usco'     *  Chain'     *  Nobby'     'Royal  Cord'     Tlain'  Tread 

^individualized  Tires" 
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%  ''^o  Views 

home  of 
Luther  Burbanl^, 
the  most 
famous  of 
all  plant 
and  tree 
experts  in 
the  world. 
The  house 
is  in 

Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  and  is 
surrounded 
by  beautiful 
palms  and 
other  shrubbery. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  Standardized  Car 


Maxwell  Motor  Cars  offer  no  fads, 
no  innovations,  no  eye-catching  frills, 
no  e\pcrin>cntal  features. 

W  e  conid  bnild  cars  of  two  or  three 
different  sizes.  W'e  could  n\ako  any 
and  every  kind  of  an  engine  that  has 
ever  been  tried  out  on  a  i>atient  and 
nu  suspect  in  public. 

W  e  could  ciM\stautly  make  chanijes, 
brinsi  out  new.  revolutionary  and  un- 
tried models  to  stimulate  interest  for 
the  passiuj;  ntoment. 

Hut  we  do  Jiot  do  these  things  and 
we  will  not.  because  we  don't  have 
to.  Hecanse  our  car  is  sought  solely 
on  its  solid,  substantial  and  demon- 
strated merits. 

Maxwell  Mi>tor  Cars  are  standard- 
i«ed  products.  They  represent  a  defi- 
nite and  known  vjuantity.  They  are 
as  nearly  a  staple  commodity  as  any 
automobile  can  be. 


In  all  basic  details  the  Maxwell  of 
last  year  was  the  same  as  the  present 
Maxwell.  .\nd  the  Maxwell  of  next 
year  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  its 
predecessor. 

Of  course,  we  are  continually  ex- 
perimenting, testing  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  progress  made  in  the 
engineering  and  metallurgical  sci- 
ences. Hut  we  know  ami  Maxwell 
owners  know  that  i>ur  car,  in  its  class, 
is  the  finished  and  recognized  stand- 
ard of  value. 

The  Maxwell  policy  of  concentrat- 
ing on  one  and  only  one  car.  of  de- 
voting every  energy  and  resource  to 
such  minor  improvements  as  time 
may  develop,  assures  you  of  two 
things^ — that  yon  will  never  suffer  any 
abnormal  loss  by  the  introduction  of 
a  cheap  car,  made  only  to  sell  rather 
than  to  serve,  and  that  when  buying 
a  Maxwell  you  will  always  be  able 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  estab- 
lished motor  car  value  per  dollar  of 
vour  investment. 


The  U  orliVs  Champion  Endurance  Car 


Tourinji  Car,  completely  equipped,  including:  Electric  Starter 
and  Lishts.  St»5.^.  f.  o.  b.  Oetroit.    Four  other  body  styles. 


MOTOR  COMPANY.  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

Writ*  to  TVpt.  ;  tor  our  cat«1os  jrSvin.e  dotailiH)  sinvinontlons  .tnd  our  booklet 


Wtn'n  you  buy  frqin  ua  you  set 
the  lioKt.  Our  troes  are  true  In 
naiiu<  and  they  produce  iirotftiible 
.•rop.s.  Our  stock  Is  complete.  Sub- 
inlt  u.«  your  Msts.  Our  new  cntiiloK 
fro-     Ask  fi>r  It 

HOME  ORCHARD 
COLLECTIONS 

See  our  catalog  for  these  flne  as- 
sortinents.  WIU  give  you  suggres- 
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New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World 


Principles  of  Propagation  h"^  Cuttings,  Budding  and  Grafting 


vH  E  R  E  are 
no  funda- 
mental dif- 
ferences by  which 
we  may  separate 
budding  from 
grafting;  one  is 
but  a  form  of  the 
other.  Both  may 
be  d  e  fi  n  e  d  as 
operations  by 
which  one  or  sev- 
eral buds  are  so 
placed  on  what  is 
technically  known 
as  a  "stock"  that 
they  unite  with  it,  and  though  being 
supported  by  it,  still  hold  their  indi- 
vidual characters  unchanged. 

Nature  effects  the  perpetuation  of 
species  through  the  agency  of  seeds 
and  spores,  or  by  the  development 
of  new  plants  from  buds,  tubers, 
stolons,  runners  or  other  detached 
vegetative  portions  of  the  plant. 
Under  cultivation  plants  have  been 
so  changed  by  crossing  and  arti- 
ficial selection  that  they  often  vary 
widely  when  grown  from  seed,  a 
certain  proportion  reverting  to  or 
towards  the  wild  form,  so  that  the 
great  improvements  which  are  con- 
fined to  certain  individuals  cannot 
be  grown  from  seed,  not  having  yet 
been  fixed  by  numerous  repetitions 
in  the  desired  direction  from  seed, 
the  necessary  process  for  inherently 
fixing  any  type.  This,  for  example, 
is  true  of  cultivated  roses,  peaches, 
apples,  chrysanthemums,  carnations, 
Shasta  daisies,  and  a  host  of  other 
plants  that  take  part  in  the  uplift 
of  the  human  race.  Man  has  long 
made  use  of  the  fact  that  when  these 
new  individual  improvements  have 
once  been  secured,  they  may  be 
grown  from  cuttings  or  by  means  of 
budding  and  grafting.  Nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  trees  and 
shrubs,    planted    for    purely  orna- 


By  Luther  Burbank 
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ployed  to  bring  about  certain  radical 
changes  in  the  form  or  character  of 
a  plant  or  some  plant  product;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  dwarfing  of  cer- 
tain varieties  of  the  pear  by  grow- 
ing buds  or  scions  on  a  quince  stock. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  low,  weeping 
habit  of  some  ornamental  tree  is  ob- 
jectionable; this  mav  be  overcome 
by  grafting  upon  some  tree  of  tall, 
erect  habit.  Again,  the  fruit-bearing 
qualities  may  be  greatly  enhanced  in 
rendering  sterile  plants  fertile  by  sup- 
plying staminate  or  pollen-bearing 
branches  in  dioecious  trees,  or  in 
potent  pollen  as  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  cultivated  apples,  pears  and 
plums. 

Usually   any    plant    of  exogenous 


f  a  ctorily  c  o  m  - 
bined  in  this  way. 
For  e  X  a  m  p  1  c, 
some  of  the  pears 
often  thrive  even 
better  for  a  time 
and  produce  su- 
perior fruit  when 
transferred  to  a 
thorn  -  apple 
stock;  or  the 
common  French 
])  r  u  n  e,  \v  h  ich 
tlirivcs  unusualb 
well  on  the  com- 
m  o  n  almond 
tree. 

The  success 
and  vitality  of  a 


grower  avoids  making  such  combina- 
tions. Plant  individual  affinities  can 
be  demcjustratcd  only  by  trial. 

Grafting  may  be  successfully  car- 
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Helpers  on  the  Home  Ranch, 


mental  purposes  allow  of  propagation 
in  no  other  way. 

Some  Changes  by  Grafting. 

In    some    cases    grafting  is  em- 


or  annular 
growth  which 
posse  sses  a 
true  bark  and 
pith  will  admit 
of  grafting. 
However,  the 
scion  or  bud, 
as  the  case 
may  be,  must 
generally  be 
more  or  less 
Species 


taken    from   a  plant 
closely  related  to  the  stock, 
of  the  same  genus  are  most  success 
fully  grafted,  but  occasionally  species 
from  separate  genera  may  be  satis- 


graft  will  very 
largely  d  e  p  end 
upon  the  affinity 
between  scion 
and  stock.  If 
there  be  a  marked 
difference  in  rate 
of  growth  of 
scion  and  stock 
or  other  charact- 
ers whch  do  not 
blend,  an  ugly 
swelling  often  re- 
sults at  the  point 
of  union;  hence 
the  experienced 


l'\^'0    Shn.sta  Dai.*4ie8. 

ricd  on  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
though  this  will  depend  largely  upon 
conditions.  The  one  point  of  funda- 
mental importance  is  to  bring  into 
as  intimate  contact  as  possible  the 
cambium  or  growing  layers  of  scion 
;ind  stock.  The  cambium  is  the  tis- 
sue immediately  underlying  the  inner 
Ijark,  separating  it  from  the  wood — 
the  growth  zone — which  is  the  only 
really  living  part  of  the  tree.  During 
tile  spring  and  early  summer  growth, 
this  vital  zone  is  at  the  maximum  of 
activity,  forming  wood-tissue  from 
its  inner  sur- 
face, and  bark 
from  its  outer 
surface.  At  the 
time  of  max- 
imum growth 
wounds  are 
rapidly  healed, 
and  also  union 
between  a  scion 
and  stock  is 
most  readily  ef- 
fected; of  this 
fact  nurserymen 
and  fruit-grow- 
ers take  advant- 
age. 

The  best  suc- 
cess usually  fol- 
lows the  graft- 
ing of  mature — 
or  nearly  ma- 
t  u  r  e — buds  in 
the  case  of  trees 
and  shrubs; 
though  young, 
tender  buds  of- 
ten answer  near- 
ly as  well  with 
some  plants. 
The  scion,  or 
Continued  on 
Page  8. 
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How  I  Grow  Flowers  in  My  Home  Garden 


Transformation  of  an  Old  Blackberry  Patch. 
By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


Mrs.  K.  E.  Paquetttc  In  her  home  Kardena  at  Ventura. 


THE  accompanying  picture  illus- 
trates the  beauty  of  shrubs.  It 
was  taken  in  May,  when  snow- 
balls and  Philadelphus,  which  is  com- 
monly called  syringa,  or  mock  or- 
ange, were  in  bloom. 

In  the  background,  just  back  of  my 
head  is  a  snowball  that  furnishes 
flowers  for  the  whole  neighborhood. 
To  the  right  can  be  seen  the  tall  white 
syringa,  fragrant  and  graceful. 

These  shrubs  require  no  care  be- 
yond a  mulch  of  barnyard  manure 
in  the  spring.  If  a  branch  grows  too 
far  over  the  walk,  we  clip  it  just 
enough  to  keep  in  shape  and  we  cut 
the  bloom  freely,  which  is  just  about 
all  the  pruning  they  need. 

Between  the  snowball  and  syringa 
are  two  ponsettias  which  have  been 
cut  back  so  far  they  do  not  show  in 
the  picture.  In  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter when  the  shrubs  are  dormant  the 
poinsettias  will  fill  that  corner  of  the 
yard. 

Three  years  before  this  picture  was 
taken  this  spot  was  an  old  blackberry 
patch  and  the  ground  between  the 
blackberry  bushes  was  a  solid  mass 
of  morning  glory  vines.  See  what 
love  for  flowers  and  care  will  do.  We 
do  not  keep  a  gardener.  Every  plant 
was  planted  by  our  own  hands. 
Answers  to  Garden  Questions. 

My  roses  are  not  doint/  icell.  I  no- 
tice a  tchite  scaly  look  around  them 
near  the  ground;  also  see  the  same 
thing  on  some  blaekherry  hushes.  What 
is  the  cause  and  ichat  shall  I  dof — 
Mrs.  M.  G. 

The  white  scale  is  rose  scale.  You 
might  try  washing  it  off  with  a  strong 
soap  and  with  gold  dust,  or  other 
washing  powder,  but  the  best  and 
surest  cure  is  resin  wash.  You  can 
have  your  horticultural  commissioner 
prepare  it  for  you.  He  will  show  you 
how  to  use  it  and  only  charge  what 
the  materials  cost  him.  You  can 
spray,  or  if  you  only  have  a  few 
plants,  the  easiest  way  is  to  mix  it 
in  an  old  pail.  Then  I  take  a  com- 
mon five-cent  dish  mop  and  go  all 
over  the  bushes,  bending  them  over 
so  as  to  reach  the  under  part  of  the 
leaves.  This  wash  is  also  good  for  ivy 
scale,  mealy  bug,  etc. 

"Bullhead"  Roses. 

/  have  a  pie  big  rose  bush,  but  for 
some  reason  the  roses  are  never  good. 


What  is  good  for  blackheads,  en- 
larged pores  and  scaly  places  on  the 
facet — Miss  S.  I. 

IN  a  general  way  the  existence  of 
blackheads  indicates  a  lax  con- 
dition of  the  skin,  there  is  a  lack  of 
tone  or  vitality,  and  such  skins  are 
usually  soft  and  rough  instead  of 
firm  and  smooth.  Squeezing  out  the 
blackheads  by  means  of  the  finger 
nail  or  a  small  key  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, as  it  tends  to  irritate  the 
skin  and  does  not  remedy  the  skin 
condition  referred  to.  Far  better  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  careful  at- 
tion  to  diet  and  skin  hygiene. 
Eat  wholesome  food,  avoid  gravies, 
pastry,  tea  and  coffee.  Pies  are  espe- 
cially bad.  Clean  the  skin  (of  the 
entire  body)  by  means  of  warm 
water  and  good  soap,  and  use  the 
Turkish  towel  vigorously.  Alternate 
the  warm  or  hot  bath  with  the  cold 
bath  or  shower,  followed  by  a  vigor- 
ous rub  down.  Take  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise.  The  probabilities  are 
that  the  blackheads  will  disappear 
entirely. 

Naturally  if  there  is  indigestion 
which  requires  the  attention  of  a 
competent  physician,  then  by  all 
means  have  the  matter  attended  to. 
The  blackhead  itself  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  dirt  and  grease  which 


They  have  a  green  ijnncth  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  buds.  The  bush  is  free  from 
mildew  and  in  fact  it  is  the  cleanest 
and  best  looking  rosebush  I  have.  I 
don't  know  the  name.  It  is  a  tchite 
rose  tinged  with  pink.  Each  bud  is 
on  a  long  straight  stem  with  big  red- 
dish brown  thorns.  Got  the  rose  as  a 
premium  with  a  paper  two  years  ago. 
—MRS  G.  A.  J. 

Your  rose  is  "Wm.  R.  Smith,"  one 
of  the  best  roses  grown,  but  for  some 
reason  will  make  "bullheads,"  as  the 
florist  calls  the  heads  with  green 
growth.  To  prevent  it,  give  the  soil 
around  your  bush  a  generous  pail  full 
of  hardwood  ashes,  or  scatter  air 
slacked  lime  over  the  ground  and  after 
two  or  three  days  work  it  into  the 
soil  around  the  roots.  But  do  not 
put  ashes  or  lime  on  the  soil  imme- 
diately after  you  have  put  manure  on 
it.  Wait  at  least  two  weeks. 
Vine  to  Cover  Tree. 

What  pretty  vine  can  I  put  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  pepper  tree,  or  rather 
in  a  group  of  trees t  I  would  like  some- 
thing to  climb  around  through  the 
branches.  I  do  not  like  the  red  pas- 
sion flower. — MRS.  G.  M. 

The  edible  passion  vine  is  very 
graceful,    has    a    pink  flower  and  a 


has  accumulated  in  the  inactive  sweat 
glands  of  the  skin.  Usually  in  good 
health  the  skin  is  sufficiently  elastic 
and  active,  sufficiently  firm  to  prevent 
such  accumulation.  I  hope  this  an- 
swers the  inquiry  satisfactorily. 

What  is  the  best  treatment  for  pre- 
mature graynessf — J.  W.  W. 

npHERE  is  nothing  under  the  sun 
that  will  prevent  hair  from  turn- 
ing grav  if  it  has  decided  to  do  so.  It 
is  like  falling  hair  in  that  regard.  The 
graying  may  be  covered  somewhat  and 
the  hair  given  a  nicer,  smoother  gloss 
through  the  use  of  a  wash  made  from 
sage  leaves  or  German  chamomile, 
both  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
any  drug  store.  There  are  chemicals 
which  hide  the  qrrayness  very  effec- 
tually, but  these  are  all  more  or  less 
poisonous  and  cannot  therefore  be 
recommended. 

Graying  of  the  hair  is  due  to  the 
appearance  in  the  hair  itself  of  very 
minute  air  bubbles,  principally  in  the 
so-called  pith  of  the  hair.  It  is  not 
considered  a  disease  of  the  hair.  It 


pretty  fresh  flavored  fruit.  The  vine 
does  not  make  as  rank,  heavy  growth 
as  the  red  and  green  flowered  va- 
rieties. The  daintiest,  most  graceful 
thing  I  ever  saw  in  a  tree  is  our  com- 
mon wild  clematis.  The  vines  will 
grow  from  one  tree  to  another  with  a 
dainty  white  bloom  in  summer  and 
in  the  fall  months  the  whole  tree  tops 
are  a  mass  of  fluffy  seed  balls.  The 
long  sprays  are  fine  for  decorating. 
You  can  get  small  plants  in  the 
canyons  if  you  happen  to  know  where 
it  grows,  or  you  can  get  plants  from 
your  nurseryman. 

Annuals  for  Cut  Flowers. 
What  are  the  easiest  annuals  to  grow 
for  cut  flowers*    Am  found  of  yellow, 
white  and  the  rose  shades  of  pink. — 
H.  N. 

The  best  annuals  for  cut  flowers  are 
the  new  varieties  of  African  and 
French  marigold,  the  white,  yellow 
and  rose  shades  of  zinnias,  centaurea, 
cosmos  and  scabiosa.  The  Australian 
pea  vine  is  easy  to  grow  and  flowers 
have  long  stems  for  cutting.  The 
newer  varieties  of  marigolds  and 
zinnias  are  no  more  like  the  old- 
fashioned  marigolds  and  zinnias  of 
our  mothers'  time  than  the  little  old 
daisy  is  like  our  Shasta.    Every  one 


is  rather  a  normal  change  in  the 
hair — a  change  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected as  the  years  roll  along. 


Removing  Wax  Stains. 
To  remove  wax,  or  tallow  stains  lay 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  over  them  and 
apply  a  hot  flatiron.  After  one  or 
two  applications  the  paper  will  ab- 
sorb every  bit  of  the  wax  or  tallow 
from  the  cloth,  leaving  no  trace  be- 
hind. 

A  Sure  Cure  for  Ink  Stains. 

To  remove  ink  stains  from  wash 
materials  pour  a  tablespoonful  of 
kerosene  on  them  and  rub  well.  Then 
rinse  in  kerosene  and  the  spots  will 
disappear  as  if  by  magic.  This 
should  be  done  before  the  regular 
washing. 

To  Restore  Colors. 

Ammonia  will  often  restore  colors 
that  have  been  faded  by  acids. 

To  Clean  Calf  Book  Bindings. 

Wash  the  bindings  lightly  with  a 
soft  sponge  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  a 
half  ounce  of  the  best  glue  dissolved 


who  plants  annual  flower  seeds  should 
try  a  few  of  both  these  flowers. 

An  Appreciation  From  the  South. 

Like  a  sweet  breath  from  "over  the 
hills  and  far  away"  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  comes  to  us,  telling  of 
methods  used  in  the  "Golden  West," 
your  wonderful  country  which  we 
have  loved  since  our  first  visit  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  several  years  ago.  Your 
grand  scenery,  blue  skies,  luxuriant 
vegetation,  delightful  climate  that 
made  us  feel  as  if  we  were  all  the  time 
taking  a  tonic;  then,  too,  your  charm- 
ingly cordial  and  hospitable  people, 
who  made  our  stay  so  pleasant.  Like 
Ponce  de  Leon,  in  search  of  the 
"fountain  of  immortal  youth"  when  in 
Florida,  we  felt  like  shouting  "Eu- 
reka!" 

Just  think  of  a  hedge  of  scarlet 'ge- 
raniums and  heliotrope,  intertwined 
with  fuchsia,  climbing  all  the  way  to 
the  second  story  of  one's  porch! 
Here  we  grow  these  in  jars  and  con- 
sider a  two-foot  plant  very  fine.  Your 
pepper  trees  are  a  dream  of  beauty  and 
the  eucalyptus  is  handsome.  This, 
by  some  knowing  one,  is  said  to  be 
the  mustard  tree  of  the  Bible.  Like 
the  delighted  queen  of  Sheba,  when 
she  beheld  the  splendor  of  King 
Solomon's  home,  "the  half  was 
never  told  us"  of  the  Golden  West. 

Here  in  the  South  cotton  has  been 
king,  but  all  the  grains,  indeed  every- 
thing really  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  man  and  beast,  with  fine  peaches, 
apples,  melons,  figs,  etc.,  are  grown. 
Then  we  are  not  the  women  "without 
flower  gardens."  Our  roses,  gardenias, 
crepe  myrtles,  japonicas  and  many 
other  flowers  grow  luxuriantly. 

While  in  your  State  we  were  very 
anxious  to  visit  Santa  Rosa  and  meet 
Mr.  Burlsank,  the  "wizard"  who  has 
accomplished  so  many  marvelous 
transformations  in  the  plant  world. 
Never  mind.  We'll  see  him  next  time 
when  we  go  West,  which  we  hope  to 
do  soon. 

NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 
Laurens,  S.  C. 


I  am  glad  to  see  the  interest  our 
readers  are  taking  in  the  "Home  Gar- 
den." It  is  your  page  and  I  want 
to  help  every  one  of  you.  Write  and 
make  any  suggestion,  or  ask  any 
question  you  want  to. 


in  one  pint  of  warm  water,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  glycerine  and  a  little 
flour  paste.  When  dry,  rub  well  with 
a  chamois  skin. 

Numbering  Dress  Patterns. 

In  opening  a  dress-pattern,  writing 
the  number  of  the  pattern  on  each 
separate  piece  of  tissue-paper  will 
save  much  time  and  trouble  in 
identifying  stray  pieces  when  replac- 
ing them  in  their  proper  envelope. 

To  Clean  a  Wringer. 

Kerosene  oil  is  excellent  for  clean- 
ing the  rubber  rollers  of  a  clothes 
wringer.  After  it  has  been  applied 
the  rollers  should  be  rinsed  off  with 
warm  water. 

To  Make  Brooms  Last  Longer. 

Soaking  a  broom  in  hot  water  be- 
fore using  for  the  first  time  will  make 
the  bristles  stronger  and  add  many 
months  to  their  life. 

To  Prevent  Blankets  Shrinking. 

After  washing  woolen  blankets  dry 
them  on  curtain  stretchers  to  prevent 
them  from  shrinking. 

A  Modem  Bo-Peep. 
Little  Bo-Peep  she  lost  some  sleeji. 

And  made  no  attempt  to  find  it; 
Let  it  alone,  and  it  will  corne  home 

Dragging  a  headache  behind  it. 


Health  and  Beauty  Hints 

Questions  Answered  b\)  Prof.  A.  Schneider,  California  College  of  Pharmacy 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Square  Deal  for  the  Producer 

That's  What  the  New  State  MarJ^et  Means  to  the  Farmer  and  Orchardisi 

By  Bailey  Millard 


LONG  enough  has  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  borne  upon  his  back  the  bur- 
den of  the  world.  Unquestion- 
al)ly  the  biggest  p*rt  of  the  load  un- 
der which  he  has  been  staggering 
ilong  is  the  sleek,  well-fed,  profit-gob- 
iiling  middleman. 

The  old  order  changeth,  giving 
place  to  the  new.  Up  to  the  past 
few  years  the  middleman  has  been 
considered  a  necessary  evil.  We 
lidn't  know  how  to  get  along  without 
ini.  Rut  now  the  whole  country  is 
iamoring  fpr  his  elimination. 

"^'es,  in  nearly  every  corner  of  the 
-ation  they  are  talking  about  State 
)Lirket  commissioners,  mayor's  free 
ii  irkets  and  co-operative  markets  that 
-hall  handle  the  wares  of  the  country 
;  roduccr,  and  they  are  also  talking 
■  hout  how  the  parcel  post  may  be 
iiirther  operated  to  help  him,  as  is 
done  in  Germany  and  in  other  coun- 
tries that  have  been  taking  care  of 
the  man  who  needs  State  protection 
lore  than  any  other  in  industrial  life 
— the  farmer. 

California  Is  Acting. 
But  while  other  States  are  talking 
about  it,  California  is  acting,  and  act- 
ing to  mighty  good  purpose.  Its  new 
State  Market  Commission  is  well  or- 
ganized and  State  Market  Director 
Harris  Weinstock  and  Secretary  Ed- 
gar Allen  Forbes  are  working  like 


State  Market  Directo  r   Harris  Weinstock. 


Farmers'  Club,  Warehouse  and  Planing  Mill  at  Ukiah. 


beavers  to  make  the  glorious  dream  of 
the  common  good  come  true. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  the  Market  Directorship  in  any 
better  hands  than  those  of  Harris 
Weinstock.  Big-minded,  broad-viewed, 
with  a  heart  full  of  the  truest  philan- 
thropy, a  splendid  organizer,  a  man 
who  knows  California  from  Siskiyou 
to  San  Diego  and  back  again.  Colonel 
Weinstock  is  one  of  those  rare  but 
happy  instances  of  official  fitness — the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  He  has 
probably  done  more  for  the  producers 
of  the  State  than  any  other  man  in 
it.  It  was  he  who,  over  twenty  years 
ago,  in  the  face  of  tremendous  op- 
position and  at  a  time  when  New  York 
was  receiving  only  a  carload  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  a  day,  established  the  auc- 
tion system  of  fruit  selling  in  that  city, 
and  in  a  short  time  ran  the  sales  up 
to  twenty  carloads  a  day. 

Weinstock  is  a  man  of  large  imag- 
ination and  has  a  clear  vision  never 
befogged  by  petty  details.  He  knows 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  things,  he 


knows  exactly  what  the  problems  of 
the  producer  are,  and  if  there  is  any 
man  alive  who  can  solve  them  satis- 
factorily he  is  the  one  who  can  do  it. 
"The  State,"  he  truly  says,  "  will  have 
performed  its  highest  function  when 
it  shall  have  aided  the  producer  to 
help  himself." 

Successful  Marketing. 

Blindly  and  stumblingly  we  have 
been  going  along  all  these  years  with- 
out once  trying  to  set  aright  the  glar- 
ing evils  that  beset  the  producer. 
Guided  by  this  far-seeing  man,  we  may 
now  hope  to  cope  with  them  and  to 
cope  with  them  successfully. 

"Successful  marketing,"  he  declares, 
"is  the  key  to  the  arch  with  a  farmer. 
To  be  able  to  market  scientifically  re- 
quires an  unusual  combination  of 
qualities  and  fortuitous  circumstances. 
The  farmer  needs  not  only  to  be  a 
thorough  cultivator  of  the  soil,  but  a 
good  salesman  as  well.  And  even 
though  the  farmer  be  a  good  sales- 
man, he  alone  can  at  best  do  little 


along  the  lines  of  successful  market- 
ing. 

"Here  is  a  scientific  farmer  who  has 
raised  the  finest  crop  of  peaches  in  the 
world.  To  make  any  profit  whatever 
he  must  be  able  to  dispose  of  his  dried 
product  for  more  than  five  cents  a 
pound,  but  the  most  he  can  get  for 
them  is  two  and  a  fraction  cents  a 
pound,  just  about  one-half  his  cost — 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  similar 
dried  peaches  are  being  retailed  in 
New  York  at  25  cents  a  pound.  Sure- 


ly there  must  be  something  wrong 
when,  regardless  of  the  producer's  skill 
as  a  cultivator  and  his  cleverness  as 
a  salesman  and  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  eastern  consumer  is  paying  a 
price  equivalent  to  five  times  its  cost 
of  production,  the  producer  is  able  to 
get  out  of  it  only  about  half  the  cost!" 

It  is  this  something  wrong  that  Mar- 
ket Director  Weinstock,  backed  by  a 
goodly  State  appropriation,  is  trying 
to  set  right.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
peach-grower  that  he  is  endeavoring 
to  help,  but  the  prune-grower,  the  ap- 
ple-grower, the  vegetable  and  grain 
grower,  the  poultryman,  the  livestock 
man  and  all  the  other  rural  folk  who 
have  been  getting  the  worst  of  it  from 
time  immemorial,  but  who  may  yet 
get  the  best  of  it  and  make  their  in- 
(lustry  count  for  something  in  cash. 
This  will  be  done  if  all  the  aforesaid 
rural  folk  heartily  lend  themselves  to 
the  plan  as  some  of  them  have  already 
done. 

Uphill  Work. 

Of  course  it  is  going  to  be  slow, 
uphill  work  to  dislodge  the  middle- 
man. Perhaps  he  never  can  be  dis- 
lodged. But  if  he  can  be  brought  to 
a  position  where  he  will  not  demand 
and  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the 
profit  a  big  thing  will  have  been  done 
anyway. 

California,  through  its  new  State 
market,  proposes,  however,  to  be  its 
own  middleman.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done,  and  it  will  probably  be  done 
within  the  ne.xt  year,  will  be  to  have 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  large  cen- 
ters, huge  terminal  warehouses  owned 
and  operated  by  the  State,  and  from 
these  warehouses  will  be  distributed, 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  commisson  that 
is  feasible,  all  the  commodities  that 
shall  be  sent  in  by  the  producers. 
Plans  for  one  such  warehouse  in  San 
Francisco  are  now  being  made,  and 
its  construction  will  be  the  first  step 
toward  the  operation  of  the  great  sys- 
tem. 

About  as  busy  a  place  as  you  will 
•  find  in  San  Francisco  to-day  is  the 
office  of  the  Market  Director,  but  by 
no  means  does  he  confine  himself  to 
that  office.  Every  little  while  he  puts 
on  his  fiat  and  flits  off  to  some  town 
or  city  where  he  is  needed  by  the 
prune  man,  or  the  poultryman,  or  the 
dairyman,  or  some  other  man,  to  help 
him  organize  his  industry  co-opera- 
tively and  tie  up  its  interests  with 
those  of  the  State  Market  Commis- 
sion. 

Organize,  organize,  organize!  That 
is  Director  Weinstock's  slogan.  He 
has  told  the  prune-growers  that  they 
must  federate  into  central  organiza- 
tions and  these  must  federate  into  one 
prime  central  body.  He  has  told  them 
that  they  nmst  subscribe  at  least  $250.- 
000,  that  they  must  standardize  their 
products  and  permit  the  State  to  in- 
spect them.  Upon  that  inspected  prod- 
uct the  State  will  then  put  its  label, 
practically  saying  to  the  world  of  con- 
sumers, "We,  the  State  of  California, 
having  inspected  this  product,  hereby 
certify  that  it  is  all  it  is  claimed  to  be. 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Director  Weinstock  to  the  Farmers: 

It  mould  seem  to  me  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  no  body  of  farmers 
u-ho.  on  the  average,  surpass  the  farmers  of  California  in  intelligence  and  in 
enterprise.  It  is  simply  necessary  for  the  California  farmer  to  get  hold  of 
the  "know-hotv"  to  produce  the  highest  possible  marketing  results.  This 
"l:noir-hoiL\"  in  my  opinion,  can  best  be  acquired  by  collective  action  on  the 
part  of  the  California  producers.  Xoichere  else  on  the  globe  can  there  be  found 
more  pronounced  object  lessons  than  right  tcithin  the  boundaries  of  our  Oicn 
commonicealth. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Methods  Used  for  Potato  Success 


The  Subject  at  Large. 

Wc'/iJd  you  kindly  piihlish  an  article 
on  potato  raising  in  the  San  Joaquin 
vaUcyf  We  have  organized  a  potato 
club  and  toish  to  knoto  more  about  the 
planting  and  care  of  the  potato. — IF.  R. 
Answer  by  W.  V.  Shear,  Secretary 
West  Coast  Potato  Association, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

THE  question  of  growing  potatoes 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  com- 
prises the  whole  question  of  growing 
early  potatoes  in  California,  which  is 
the  most  complicated  proposition  con- 
nected with  growing  of  this  crop.  It 
really  demands  a  bulletin  on  the  sub- 
ject There  is  a  very  great  demand 
for  information  about  potato  growing 
along  all  lines  in  California,  and  1 
have  been  anxious  to  get  to  writing 
such  a  book,  but  numerous  other 
duties  have  prevented  my  doing  it. 
The  best  thing  for  this  club  to  do 
would  be  to  arrange  for  a  public  po- 
tato meeting  such  as  we  have  been 
holding  in  other  parts  of  the  Mate 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  attend,  and 
in  that  way  they  would  get  more  in- 
formation than  in  any  other  way. 
Seed  Per  Acre. 
How  mail!/  bushels  of  potatoes  tvill 
I  need  to  plant  tiro  acres  to  potatoes.' 
—W.  W. 

Answer  by  W.  V.  Shear. 
.As  a  rule  from  1,200  to  l,.0OO 
pounds  of  seed  potatoes  should  be 
used  per  acre.  The  amount  used  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  plant  food  in 
the  soil  and  the  available  supply  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season. 
Where  these  conditions  are  favorable 
an  even  larger  amount  of  seed  can  be 
used  to  advantage,  but  where  either 
plant,  food  or  water  is  limited  it  is 
not  wise  to  plant  so  heavily.  The 
number  of  hills  per  acre,  from  10,000 
to  20,000,  should  be  determined  by 
the  food  and  water  which  can  be  sup- 
plied the  crop;  but  the  size  of  seed 
piece  should  be  the  same  for  each 
hill,  about  two  to  three  ounces,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  hills  de- 
sired. It  requires  a  large  seed  piece 
to  get  good  early,  strong  plants. 
Sprouting  Seed. 
In  your  January  issue  yon  speak  of 
sprouting  potato  seed  to  get  a  strong, 
even  stand  and  early  crop.  What  I 
leant  to  know  is  this:  In  using  potatoes 
that  you  wish  to  cut  for  seed,  .should 
you  cut  before  sprouting  or  sprout  and 
then  cut  just  before  planting^  or  do  you 
have  to  plant  the  whole  potato  in  or- 
der to  use  this  method f  I  wish  to 
grow  potatoes  to  catch  the  early  local 
market. — C.  S.  (.'..  Bellingham,  Was7i. 
Answer  by  E.  H.  Phreaner,  Boa  Vista 
Ranch,  Winner  California  Potato 
Contest. 

This  practice  of  sprouting  seed  po- 
tatoes is  quite  general  in  Europe  and 
is  very  beneficial  for  several  reasons. 
It  insures  the  stand,  gives  a  higher 
yield,  and  a  gain  of  from  one  to  four 
weeks  in  earliness.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent method  for  keeping  potatoes 
for  late  planting  where  there  is  danger 
of  them  loosing  their  vigor  through 
excessive  sprouting. 

Any  type  of  crate  will  do  for  this 
work,  although  we  have  found  that  a 
crate  3  feet  long  18  inches  wide  and 
9  inches  high  is  very  convenient  for 
this  purpose.  For  sprouting  the  seed 
we  use  only  one  three-inch  side  to  the 
crate,  thus  giving  six  or  seven  inches 
for  the  light  to  reach  the  potato 
when  these  crates  are  piled  on  top  of 
each  other.  After  all  the  seed  is 
planted  we  place  another  three-inch 
side  on  the  crate  and  can  then  use  it 
very  conveniently  for  harvesting  our 
potatoes,  as  it  will  hold  about  one 
hundred  pounds. 

Any  method  of  keeping  the  pota- 
toes in  a  strong  light  so  that  they  will 
become  green  will  give  excellent  re- 
sults. Direct  sunlight  is  not  harm- 
ful, in  fact,  it  is  beneficial,  except  in 
very  hot  weather,  say  in  June  or  July, 
when  if  the  potatoes  are  continually 


Questions  Answered  by  Potato  Authorities. 


exposed  for  several  days  to  the  direct 
sunlight  they  develop  a  black  center 
and  tend  to  shrivel. 

In  order  to  force  the  crop  where 
careful  hand  planting  can  be  practiced 
the  potatoes  should  be  placed  in  the 
crates,  preferably  with  the  seed  end 
up,  and  placed  in  a  dark,  warm  place 
until  the  sprouts  have  grown  about 
a  fourth  of  an  inch.  They  should 
then  be  placed  in  good  strong  light 
and  will  soon  become  green  and  very 
tough.  The  light  at  once  checks  their 
growth  and  they  may  even  develop 
small  leaves  at  the  tip  of  the  sprout. 
This  method  incidently  gives  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  rouge  out  a 
mixture.  All  varieties  have  about  the 
same  color  sprouts,  that  is,  purple, 


of  scab,  wilt,  etc.  This  material,  how- 
ever, is  very  poisonous  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  animal  drinks 
the  dip  or  eats  the  dipped  potatoes.  It 
must  be  dissolved  in  a  wooden  vessel, 
as  it  will  quickly  eat  into  metal.  The 
dip  can  be  used  three  or  four  times 
and  should  then  be  thrown  out  and 
fresh  dip  made,  as  it  apparently  loses 
its  disinfecting  qaulities. 

The  dry  rot  of  potatoes  is  due  to 
fungoid  diseases  which  infect  the  in- 
side of  the  potato  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  reached  by  dipping.  It  is  a 
very  excellent  practice  to  cut  off  the 
stem  end  of  every  potato.  A  black- 
ened ring  indicates  the  presence  of 
these  fungous  diseases  and  the  po- 
tato should  be  cut  away  until  this 
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pink,  light  or  dark  green,  etc.,  and  if 
a  green  sprout  is  noticed  in  a  crate 
of  potatoes  where  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  the  sprouts  are  blue,  you 
can  be  sure  that  it  is  a  mixture. 

The  potatoes  can  be  kept  in  the 
light  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  if 
necessary,  or  can  be  plan'.cd  as  soon 
as  the  sprouts  become  green  and 
tough  enough  to  handle.  Potatoes 
sprouted  in  this  way  will  soon  come 
up,  even  though  the  ground  is  rather 
cold,  but  it  is  not  only  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  plants  start  quicker  that 
wc  attribute  the  advantages  which 
this  method  possesses  in  regard  to 
earliness.  There  seems  to  be  some 
relation  between  the  time  the  sprouts 
lirst  develop  on  a  potato  and  the  time 
at  which  it  sets  tubers,  so  that  if 
these  sprouts  have  been  developed 
several  weeks  before  planting  there 
will  be  an  appreciable  gain  in  the 
time  required  for  it  to  set  its  first 
tubers. 

The  Best  Dip. 

In  your  January  isskc  wc  read  an 
article  entitled  "Methods  on  a  Potato 
Ranch."  In  it  tec  noticed  the  formula 
to  kill  disease  germs,  but  it  does  not 
give  the  proportions.  Would  you  kind- 
ly advise  us  as  to  proportions,  and  also 
uill  this  do  aicai/  with  dry  rot? — TP. 
O.  T. 

Answer  by  E.  H.  Phreaner. 

The  formula  for  the  dip  which  is 
most  efficient  in  freeing  seed  potatoes 
of  disease  follows: 

Corrosive  sublimate,  two  ounces, 
thoroughly  disolved  in  two  gallons 
of  hot  water,  and  then  sufficient  water 
added  to  make  fifteen  gallons.  This 
dip  has  been  found  to  be  very  su- 
perior to  formaldehyde  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rhizoctonia,  which  disease  in- 
fects almost  all  seed  potatoes.  It  is 
also  equally  efficient  in  the  treatment 


black  ring  disappears  and  until  you 
are  confident  that  you  are  in  healthy 
tissue.  This  should  be  done  before 
dipping  and  the  dip  will  then  disaf- 
fect  the  cut  and  kill  any  slight  infec- 
tion of  wilt  fungus  which  you  may 
have  left. 

This  is  not  an  expensive  operation 
and  together  with  dipping  will  prove 
very  profitable  indeed,  as  both  rhizoc- 
tonia and  wilt  are  very  large  factors 
in  the  reduction  of  your  yields  and 
these  diseases  infect  the  soil  and  soon 
render  it  unfit  for  potato  culture. 

Early  Potato  Varieties. 

What  kind  of  early  potatoes  sell  best 
in  San  Francisco?  Will  a  whole  smc.U 
potato  give  just  as  good  marketable 
sized  crop  as  large  potatoes  cut  up  into 
two  cycsT — E.  H. 

Answer  by  W.  V.  Shear. 

The  earliest  potato  sold  on  the 
San  Francisco  market  is  the  Tri- 
umph, which  is  round,  deep  pink 
potato.  It  is  an  extra  early  variety, 
but  does  not  yield  quite  so  well  as 
!,ome  of  the  later  varieties.  Red  po- 
tatoes sell  well  on  the  very  early 
market,  but  later  in  the  season  the 
white  varieties  usually  bring  a  better 
price  than  the  red  ones.  The  best 
early  white  potato  is  the  Cobbler,  as 
it  yields  well  if  given  good  care,  but 
seed  stock  is  difficult  to  secure  on  the 
west  coast.  A  very  popular  early 
variety  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
.State  is  the  White  Rose,  which  is  a 
white,  smooth  potato,  but  not  so 
early  as  the  Cobbler.  The  Early  Rose 
is  used  considerably  for  a  medium 
earlv  potato,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
seed  stock  is  considerably  run  out 
and  the  later  market  does  not  like  it. 
as  the  color  sometimes  extends  into 
the  potato. 

It  is  better  not  to  buy  small  pota- 
toes for  seed  purposes,   unless  you 


know  where  they  were  grown  an 
how  they  were  selected,  as  sina 
potatoes  selected  from  a  general  crc 
means  taking  the  potatoes  from  tl 
weakest  and  poorest  hills  in  the  fiel 


Squirrel  Killing 

'  I  'he  double  poison  recipe  whic 
your  correspondent  at  Pullma 
Wash.,  wants  is  given  in  the  Sixt 
and  Seventh  Editions  of  Californ 
Fruits.  It  is  a  fierce  killer,  but  e: 
pensive  and  bothesome  to  make  an 
hard  to  keep.  For  such  service  ; 
he  wants,  he  is  probably  right,  th: 
nothing  can  equal  it. 

E.  J.  .WICKSON. 

University  of  California. 

Following  is  the  recipe: 

Take  strychnine,  one  ounce;  cy; 
nide  of  potassium,  one  and  onc-ha 
ounce;  eggs,  one  dozen;  honey,  or 
pint;  vinegar,  one  and  one-half  p  nt: 
wheat  or  barley,  30  pounds.  Di--'  K 
strychnine  in  the  vinegar,  an.l  vo 
will  have  to  pulverize  it  in  the  \m( 
gar  or  it  will  gather  into  a  lump.  Se 
that  it  is  all  dissolved.  Dissolve  th 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  little  \'  to 
Beat  the  eggs.  Mix  all  the  '•  n 
dients  together  thoroughly  1  i 
adding  to  the  barley.  Let  it  -  n 
24  hours,  mixing  often.  Sprca  l  t 
dry  before  using,  as  it  will  mold 
put  away  wet. 

Let  the  Auto  Do  It. 

Seeing  the  request  of  A.  B.  D 
Pullman,  Wash.,  to  get  rid  of  groun 
squirrels  would  say,  cut  an  old  hirycl 
tire  in  two  and  insert  one  end  ove 
the  exhaust  pipe  of  an  autonii  bili 
Insert  the  other  end  in  the  squiricl' 
hole  about  one  foot,  then  with 
shovel  fill  in  dirt  good  and  tigh 
around  it.  Then  with  the  shovel  cove 
and  stamp  dirt  in  all  the  other  holes 
After  you  are  sure  you  have  all  th^ 
holes  closed  up  good  and  tight,  f\] 
your  little  oil  can  with  coal  oil,  star 
your  engine  and  feed  the  coal  oil  i 
your  carbureter, not  too  much  so  a 
to  choke  your  tngine,  but  to  keep  u 
a  good,  black  smoke  from  the  exhausi 

While  you  are  doing  this  a  secon< 
man  or  boy  may  take  the  shovel  ani 
wherever  you  see  smoke  coming  oui 
fill  in  dirt.  You  can  destroy  thous 
ands  per  day,  but  like  a  first-clas 
poison,  you  will  have  to  go  over  th 
same  ground  in  three  or  four  weeks 
as  the  squirrel  is  an  emigrant  am 
comes  from  a  long  distance  just  f 
see  his  neighbor. 

Man,  beast  or  insect  cannot  stanc 
this  gas.  It  is  a  sure  deadly  thing.  I 
is  easy  to  go  over  a  160-acre  acn 
tract  per  day.  Besides  coal  oil  f 
good  to  clean  the  carbon  from  you 
engine.  O.  B.  DECEER. 

Lodi,  Cal. 


i 


Stump  Pulling 

IN  spring  when  the  ground  is  mois 
and  loose  is  one  of  the  best  time 
to  pull  stumps,  as  the  roots  will  conn 
out  from  deeper  in  the  ground  thar 
they  will  when  the  ground  is  dry  an; 
hard.  One  farmer,  for  example, 
fall  was  pulling  oak  stumps  with  : 
hand  power  machine  and  found  tha 
he  was  breaking  them  off,  leaving 
most  of  the  roots  in  the  ground  ant' 
not  getting  them  up,  but  after  th( 
ground  was  moist  they  came  up  al 
right. 

A  stump  puller  is  certainly  a  gooi 
investment  where  there  is  stump  land 
but  it  should  have  the  power,  as  mo 
of  them  have,  and  be  durable.  A  ha 
power  puller,  convenient  at  any  ti 
is  particularly  convenient  on  hill 
swampy  land,  w-hcre  horses  can 
work  well. 


On  February  2  the  price  of  ho 
in  Chicago  touched  $8.90,  the  high 
price  in  16  months.    There  seems 
be  no  telling  what  to  count  on 
pork  prices. 
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Practical  Hitches  for  Tractor  Plowing 

First  of  Series  of  Articles  Describing  Eveners  for  All  Kinds  of  Tractor  Work,. 


[N  a  simple  way  diagrams  are  pic- 
tured here  of  the  most  success- 
ful hitches  that  have  proven 
iractical  under  test.  If  none  of 
hese  are  fully  adapted  to  certain 
leeds  they  should  at  least  act  as 
;uides  in  aiding  one  to  devise  some- 
hing  which  will  meet  the  require- 
nents,  for  the  sketches  can  be  eas- 
ly  followed  by  any  one  of  average 
nechanical  ability. 
The  details  of  hitching  will  depend 
n  the  size  of  tractor  and  the  imple- 
nents  used,  and  in  the  designing, 
ertain  types  can  be  altered  to  suit 


3a<s 

8  Horse  Pull. 


«.  «  @ 

12   Horse  Poll, 


3  ^  SS 

♦  8    Horse  Pull. 


Fis.  1 

iiy  size  or  number  of  tools  one 
kislies  to  pull.  So  it  is  largely  up  to 
ach  owner  and  operator  to  decide 
n  just  what  combination  he  can 
■  111  under  his  own  peculiar  circum- 


405... 


FiKH.      3.  4 

tances  and  conditions. 
The    handy     man     or  ingenious 
irnier  is  often  able  to  make  hitches 
)r  use  by  utilizing  odds  and  ends 
lat  are  found  on  any  farm  of  any 


rctensions.  When  it  is  desirable  to 
lake  frequent,  or  quick  changes,  or 
ljustments,  chains  with  grab  hooks 
re  best,  but  when  hitches  are  to  be 
ade  to  the  various  implements  that 


Figure  6. 

ire  to  be  small,  light,  flexible  and 
hrong  there  is  no  better  material 
'lan  soft  steel  cable,  which  should  be 


By  Wm.  H.  Kritzer 


fastened  by  means  of  "U"  bolt 
clamps,  loop  protectors,  hooks,  etc. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
type  of  tractors,  or  tractor  farm  im- 
plements. Tliis  is  a  matter  to  be 
settled  by  the  user,  and  each  buyer 
owes  it  to  himself  to  investigate  the 
various  makes  very  carefully,  and 
consult  the  various  users  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  before  he  decides  on 
which  one  is  preferable  to  buy  for 
his  work. 

Figure  1  shows  the  increased 
strength  of  an  evener  with  increased 
dimensions,  "The  strength  of  an 
evener  varies  directly  as  the  cube  of 
its  dimensions  in  the  direction  of  the 
pull  and  directly  as  its  dimensions 
perpendicular  to  the  pull." 

For  an  illustration,  if  the  timber  in 
a  3  inch  by  6  inch  evener  with  the 
strain  in  the  direction  of  the  six  inch 
dimension  will  safely  support  a  six 
horse  pull,  then  an  evener  double 
these  dimensions,  or  2  inches  by  1:2 
inches  in  size  should  safely  support 
a  load  eight  times  as  great,  or  a 
forty-eight  horse  pull  (the  cube  of 
2  equals  8). 

To  have  doubled  its  thickness  in 
the  other  direction  using  a  4  inch 
by  6  inch  it  would  have  supported 
only  twice  the  strain,  or  a  twelve 
horse  pull.  The  only  reasons  for  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  an  evener 
instead  of  its  width  when  you  desire 
it  stronger  is  to  prevent  it  twisting, 
or  warping,  or  easily  breaking  should 
the  line  of  pull  change  much  from  di- 
rectly parallel  with  the  sides  of  the 
evener.  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  have 
the  width  of  the  evener  much  more 
than  three  times  its  thickness,  or  to 
bore  no  more  holes  in  it  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  using  a  clevis 
bolt  on  the  outside  of  the  stick  wher- 
ever possible. 

From  the  examples  given  in  the 
diagrams  one  should  see  the  simple 
principles  involved  in  determining 
the  exact  points  for  hitching  any 
number  of  loads  of  different  sizes  on 
an  evener. 

Figure  2  shows  a  small  tractor 
evener  six  feet  in  length  used  in 
hitching  two  10  foot  discs  at  A  and 
B,  overlapping  one-half  so  as  to  dou- 
ble disc  without  ridging.  As  each 
tool  is  a  five  horse  load  the  evener 
could  be  pulled  steadily  by  one  chain 
or  steel  cable  attached  at  C,  so  long 
as  the  load  on  both  tools  was  equal, 
but  as  it  has  proven  unpractical  to 
pull  an  evener  by  one  line,  two  cables 
should  be  hitched  to  it  at  D  and  E, 
which  arc  equal  distances  from  C  so 
that  they  each  pull  a  like  amount. 

Figure  3  illustrates  a  small  tractor 
evener  six  feet  in  length  used  in 
hitching  one  10  foot  disc  at  A,  and 
another  10  foot  disc  at  B,  it  being 
followed  by  a  10  foot  disc  drill  off- 
set half  so  as  to  prevent  ridging. 
Here  wc  have  a  five  horse  load  at 
A,  and  an  eight  horse  load  at  B,  or 
five-thirteenths  of  the  load  at  one 
end  of  the  evener,  and  eight-thir- 
teenths at  the  other,  bringing  the 
center  of  the  load  at  C.  The  pulling 
cables  should  be  hitched  equal  dis- 
tances from  this  point  or  at  D  and  E. 

Figure  4  is  a  diagram  of  a  small 
tractor  evener  nine  feet  in  length 
used  for  attaching  three  8  foot  discs 
at  A,  B,  D,  and  one  12  foot  disc  drill 
at  C.  The  center  disc  overlapping  a 
half  on  each  of  the  other  two  discs, 
the  drill  follows  on  double  disced 
ground.  The  discs  A  and  D  are  equal 
distances  from  B,  and  as  each  one  is 
a  four-horse  load  we  would  consider 
point  B  as  the  center  of  the  twelve 
horse  load  if  there  were  no  disc  drill 
at  C.  But  we  have  the  problem  of  a 
twelve  horse  load  at  B  and  a  four 


horse  load  at  C.  With  three-fourths 
of  the  sixteen  horse  load  at  B  and 
one-fourth  at  C,  it  brings  the  center 
of  the  load  one-fourth  the  distance 
taken  between  A  and  B  beyond  B, 
or  at  the  point  marked  E.  The  pull- 
ing cables  should  be  hitched  near 
the  points  F  and  G  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  E. 

Figure  5  shows  a  swinging  draw- 
bar hitch  for  an  outfit  of  mold 
board  plows.    Both  draw  chains,  or 


Figure  7. 

Steel  cables  from  the  plows  are  fas- 
tened into  a  heavy  ring,  which  in 
turn  is  connected  to  the  swinging  or 
stationary  tractor  drawbar  by  a 
clevis. 

If  the  tractor  is  to  travel  closer 
to  the  furrow,  the  hitch  on  drawbar 
can  be  placed  over  to  the  left  and 
fastened  there.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  tractor  farther  from  the 
furrow-,  the  hitch  is  moved  over  to 


the  right  and  fastened  there  in  the 
same  manner.  To  prevent  a  severe 
twisting  strain  on  the  tractor  frame 
when  the  tractor  is  to  travel  nearer 
to  the  furrow,  shorten  the  right 
draw  chain,  and  lengthen  the  left  one. 
If  you  wish  to  travel  farther  from 
the  furrow,  shorten  the  left  draw 
chain  and  lengthen  the  right  one. 
The  pull  of  the  plows  then  comees 
conies  direct  on  the  tractor  drawbar 
the  center  of  draft  of  the  tractor, 
reducing  the  power  necessary  to  pull 
the  load,  as  well  as  the  twist,  and 
strains  upon  it  to  the  minimum. 

Figure  6  shows  a  cross  chain,  or 
cable  hitch.  Its  chief  advantage  is 
that  after  plowing  straight  to  the 
end  of  the  land,  and  then  starting  to 
turn  to  travel  empty  across  the  end, 
the  plows  will  continue  to  move  on 
straight  ahead  some  little  distance 
after  the  tractor  has  begun  to  circle 
at  the  land  end.  This  is  because  the 
movement  of  the  cross  chains  act 
similar  to  the  cross  reach  of  tractor 
wagons.  To  have  the  tractor  travel 
closer  to  the  furrow,  move  both 
hitches  on  drawbar  to  the  left.  To 
travel  farther  away  from  the  furro\\- 
they  should  be  moved  to  the  right. 

Figure  7  shows  a  tractor  drawbar 
hitch  in  which  one  eight-bottoni 
moldboard  gang  plow  is  attached 
directly  to  the  swinging,  or  station- 
ary drawbar.  The  packer  is  at- 
tached to  the  plow,  and  the  disc  drill 
to  the  packer,  the  harrows  are  drawn 
in  turn  from  the  drill,  the  whole  of 
the  combination  being  joined  togeth- 
er by  suitable  chains  or  steel  cables. 
The  drill  can  be  left  out  if  desired, 
as  the  number  of  auxiliary  tools  that 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
plow  depends  largely  upon  tlie  pow- 
er of  the  tractor  available. 

(To  be  continued.) 


California  dried  fruit  exports  made 
a  remarkable  gain  in  1915,  according 
to  George  Robertson,  statistician  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society.  Ex- 
ports for  1915  were  valued  at  $36,924,- 
000,  against  $28,868,000  in  1914,  and 
the  demand,  mostly  from  Europe,  is 
continuing.  Imports  are  rapidly  de- 
creasing in  value.  Following  are  ex- 
ports in  pounds  of  several  dried  fruits 
for  1914  and  1915. 

1914.  1915. 

Apricots   16,541,000  25,747,000 

Peaches   7,387,000  18,720,000 

Prunes   35,228,000  50,775,000 

Raisins   21,688,000  58,497,000 


Charles  G.  Johnson,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Weights  and  Measures, 
is  straightening  out  some  packages 
of  foods.  In  the  future  the  net 
weight  of  canned  olives  as  printed 
must  be  weight  of  olives,  not  weight 
of  both  olives  and  brine.  For  exam- 
ple,in  a  can  containing  32  ounces,  10 
being  olives  and  13  brine,  the  lable 
must  not  be,  "net  content  two 
pounds,''  but  "net  content  19  ounces." 

Owing  to  the  way  that  the  con- 
tents of  berry  baskets  have  been  get- 
ting smaller  and  smaller  a  ruling  is 
made  that  the  minimum  weights  of 
strawberries  in  standard  baskets  must 
be  8  ounces,  12  ounces,  1  pound  and 
2  pounds.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
tirst  time  in  California  history  that 
berry  boxes  were  standardized. 


.\  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
ruling  that  may  influence  egg  imports 
from  the  East,  calls  a  bad  egg  an 
adulterated  egg  and  so  prohibits  the 
than  five  per  cent  of  which  are  bad. 
either  rotten,  or  unfit  for  use  in  other 
ways. 

A  very  good  bulletin  on  hot  bed 
construction  and  use  has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Washington  Agri- 
man,  Wash. 
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New  Plants  to  Feed  the 
World 

(Co* tinned  from  Page  3) 

bud,  niaj-  be  successfuily  placed  upon 
a  branch,  a  root,  or  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  whether  growing  or  resting,  and 
at  any  season,  though  the  most  satis- 
lactory  results  always  follow  spring 
grafting  or  summer  budding. 
T3rpes  of  Grafting. 
Grafting  may  be  divided  under 
three  general  heads,  between  which 
no  definite  natural  lines  can  be 
drawn: 

1.  Budding,  the  insertion  of  a  sin- 
gle bud  upon  the  cambium  of  the 
stock. 

2.  Grafting  proper,  in  which  a  scion 
or  small  shoot  bearing  one  or  more 
buds  is  inserted  into  or  upon  the 
stock. 

3.  Inarching,  in  which  case  the  scion 
is  left  attached  to  its  parent  plant  un- 
til union  with  the  slock  is  completed. 

Very  few  of  the  numerous  methods 
which  are  sometimes  described  are 
in  general  use.  The  two  kinds  most 
commonly  emploj-ed  being  ordinary 
shield-budding  with  a  few  variation, 
and  common  cleft-grafting  with 
numerous  variations.  .\  successful 
budder  or  grafter  uses  sharp  tools, 
does  his  work  rapidly  and  with 
mechanical  precision.  His  aim  should 
be  to  bring  about  a  free  flow  of  sap 
between  stock  and  scion  by  intimately 
connecting  the  cambium,  and  by  care- 
ful exclusion  of  air,  which  is  effected 
by  tying,  or  by  waxing,  or  both. 
The  general  principles  of  budding  and 
grafting  are  so  fully  illustrated  and 
described  in  various  works  that  it  is 


not  necessarj-  to  go  into  details  in 
this  article. 

Object  of  Grafting. 
The  general  object  and  purpose  of 
both  budding  and  grafting  is  to 
propogate  indi\-idual  plants  produced 
from  seed  which  possess  some  valu- 
able characteristics,  whether  it  be 
fruit,  flowers,  foliage,  or  general 
habit.  For  instance,  as  all  know, 
different  apples  have  different  char- 
acteristics; some  are  early;  some 
late;  some  sweet;  others  sour.  The 
same  is  true  of  oranges  and  all  other 
cultivated  fruits.  Some  of  these  im- 
proved varieties  can  be  most  readily 
propogated  by  cuttings;  currants, 
gooseberries,  roses  and  most  hardy 
plants  may  be  reproduced  by  placing 
a  portion  of  a  mature  branch  in  well 
drained  sandj'  soil  properly  supplied 
with  moisture  and  protected  in  some 
cases  with  shade.  All  such  plants 
form  roots,  especially  during  the  fall, 
when  the  ground  is  warm  and  the  air 
cool. 

Cuttings. 

These  cuttings  will  become  rooted 
and  make  plants  bearing  flowers, 
fruits  and  foliage  like  those  of  the 
original  plant.  With  greenhouse 
plants,  soft  wood  cuttings  with  two 
or  three  leaves  attached  to  the  tip 
of  the  branches  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, as  in  well  drained  and  mod- 
erately shaded,  sandy  soils  these  soft 
wood  cuttings  of  most  plants  will 
root  in  a  short  time — according  to 
species — from  five  or  six  days  to  a 
month:  sometimes  even  single  buds 
with  a  small  piece  of  wood  attached 
will  grow  if  extra  good  conditions  of 
heat,  moisture,  clean,  sharp  sand,  and 
good  drainage  are  secured,  but  the 
conditions  must  all  be  good  to  insure 


success  and  this  method  is  not  often 
employed  except  for  the  rapid  propo- 
gation  of  some  choice  new  variety. 
For  growing  most  of  the  hardy  varie- 
ties out-of-doors  longer  cuttings,  say 
from  three  to  twelve  inches  in 
length,  of  well  ripened  wood  are 
chosen. 

For  gooseberries  and  currants,  six 
or  eight  inches  is  the  usual  length. 
For  cuttings  of  plants  in  which  the 
buds  are  far  apart,  a  longer  cutting — 
say  a  foot  or  more  in  length — is 
sometimes  used  to  advantage.  These 
cuttings  are  placed  in  rows  in  well 
drained  sandy  ground  in  September. 
October  and  November  and  soon 
after  the  rains  begin,  become  cal- 
loused at  the  base  and  by  the  time 
the  weather  becomes  warm,  roots 
develop  and  they  soon  become  fully 
established  plants,  well  rooted  and 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  year  or  two  ago  a  certain  farm 
adviser  in  a  California  county  made 
a  big  hit  with  orchardists  and  saved 
them  from  considerable  loss  by 
bridge  grafting  fruit  trees  that  had 
been  girdled  by  gophers  and  showing 
others  how  to  do  it.  This  is  a  very 
unique  process  and  one  which  can 
prove  very  profitable.  It  is  described 
in  a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin,  Xo.  710, 
which  all  fruit  g^rowers  can  obtain 
free  by  application  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  United  States  crop  report  for 
March  1  states  that  there  is  much  more 
wheat  still  owned  on  the  farms  than 
was  owned  a  year  before.  There  is 
also  more  corn  than  a  year  ago,  but 
far  less  is  of  merchantable  quality. 
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THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


A  Gooseberry  Marvel! 

I WOULD  like  your  advice  r  : 
following:  .\  nurseryman  ca:..e 
my  place  selling  gooseberries,  a  ve 
large  variety.  They  grow  on  tre 
about  four  feet  high  and  be-.r  t 
second  year.  He  had  pictures  r 
ing  them. 

They  get  as  large  as  walnuts  *: 
will  ripen  about  the  first  of  June.  } 
offered  six  cents  a  pound  for  \ 
fruit,  but  said  that  we  could  gt:  ~c 
if  we  sold  them  to  preserving  wor! 
It  looks  too  good  to  be  true. 

Two  of  my  sons  bought  to  pla 
about  three  acres  at  12^2  cen:  ?  i 
tree  and  signed  an  order. 

Please  advise  at  once  if  you  knc 
of  such  gooseberries  and  if  there 
a  sale  for  them,  or  is  it  just  a  swia4i 
and  how  to  get  out  of  it? 

The  agent  said  to  plant  them  aho 
6  by  6  feet  apart.    The  boys  are 
pay  $40  when  he  delivers  them 
about  a  week,  and  the  rest  in  aii 
months.     He  told  the  boys  not 
irrigate  them,  but  said  they  couli 
they  wanted  to,  though  it  was  ■ 
necessary.    He  told  us  so  many  goc 
things  about  them  that  I  feel  I 
to  find  out  more  about  them. — ^J.  I 
T..  Fresno  County.  Cal. 

Too  Good  to  Be  True. 
All  indications  are  that  the  it- 
is  trying  to  make  money  by  r  it- 
amazing  promises,  which  some  ; 
think  is  the  best  way  to  make  ■.  h 
ing.  There  may  be  such  gooseberrit 
but  we  doubt  it. 

In  the  first  place,  gooseberries  a: 
decidedly  a  failure  in  interior  Ckl 
fornia.  In  the  second  place  they  a 
an  unimportant  berry  an>-where 
the  United  States  and  are  a  commc 
cial  success  in  very  moderate  quank 
ties  only.  In  the  third  place,  standat 
varieties  resemble  not  at  all  t"'  ^ 
plants  he  tells  of.  In  the  four 
place,  all  his  claims  and  all  his  tai 
are  just  what  might  be  expected 
bad  proposition. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  orde-  ■ 
sons  signed  would  in  a  way  bir  •: 
in  spite  of  claims  of  agent  (pr 
claims  were  not  correct,  as 
probable),  but  would  advise  go.:  g 
an  attorney  at  once  to  see  how 
can  best  step  from  under;  also 
your    horticultural    commissior. - 
authority  for  the  rejection  of 
and  if  the  agent  is  a  faker  he 
ver>-  likely  to  stand  up  again 
combination. 

Persons  should  be  very  carefui  r 
to  be  taken  in  by  extravagant  pro: 
ises  made  by  agents  of  any  kind,  i 
eluding  solicitors  for  fake  commissii 
houses,  and  if  they  do  sign  anythi: 
they  should  investigate  thorougti 
what  they  sign. 


our 


The   California   Associated  Rab 
Company,  which  has  saved  the  -ai- 
industry  from  a  disastrous  c 
and  in  spite  of  greatly  increast 
duction  has  made  prices  bett 
the    market    very    strong,    h  ■  :. 
nounced  that  it  has  secured  su:- 
new  contracts  to  justify  renew;:  . 
contracts  for  two  years  more, 
the  industry  is  assured  at  lea-- 
years  more  of  substantial  progr.  ■ 
success.    The  association  cal'-. 
contracts  on  15.000  additional 
of  vineyard  and  has  gotten  wel 
that,  but  loyalty  and  self-interf 
mands    that    every    outside    e  a 
come  into  the  fold. 


I  High  prices  of  grain  bags  r 
indicate  a  bad  shortage  of  this  ;  -  i> 

I  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    They  ar  d 

'  to  the  big  demand  of  warrinu  - 

1  tries  for  bags,  which  is  worki!:j  t 
mills  to    capacity.     The    Calr  n 

'  usage  normally  is  from  20.000."  ;i 
25.000.000  bags,  and  this  is  being  fill 

I  by  prison  and  domestic  manufacfci 
and  imports  from  Calcutta  ^ 
dealers  have  in  plain  sight  s 

I  bags  to  supply  all  demands  1 
develop,  and  the  farmer  need 
no  fear  of  being  unable  to  ban 
crop. 


I 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  Australia  Favors  the  Farmer 

Plan  by  Which  a  Man  of  Small  Capital  Can  Own  a  Farm 


\'  the  early  days  of  this  country, 
when  life  was  primitive  and  land 
was  cheap,  there  was  little  need 

s^overnmcntal  interference  or  gov- 

iincntal  regulation  in  many  direc- 
ijiis  in  which  this  is  being  found  de- 
rablc  and  necessary  to-day.  When 
I  was  possible  to  give  a  man  160 
res  of  fertile  land  in  Iowa,  he  did 

t  need  any  further  help  about  mak- 
.g  a  home.    But  as  the  fertile  lands 
kve  been  absorbed,  and  as  the  easily 
rigated  lands   have  also   been  ab- 
rbed,   the    obstacles    to  successful 
(tlcment  have  constantly  increased 

magnitude  and  number,  until  we 
r  e  reached  a  time  when  if  we  are 
.  preserve  opportunities  for  men  of 
nail  capital  to  become  farm  owners, 

the  homestead  law  made  us  a  na- 
on  of  farm  owners,  then  the  govern- 
lent  must  do  something  more  than 
as  been  necessary  in  the  past. 
To  show  that  that  is  not  a  mat- 
;r  of  speculation  but  of  hard  reality, 
be  University  of  California  began 
smcthing  over  a  year  ago  the  collec- 
on  of  information  regarding  the 
ipital  of  people  who  seek  to  acquire 
irms,  the  amount  of  money  they 
ave  to  expend  in  buying  land,  on 
nprovcments  and  in  equipment,  the 
mount  of  interest  they  have  to  pay. 
le  amount  they  get  out  of  their  land 
I  the  earlier  years.  The  results  of 
le  information  already  gathered 
liow  that  if  you  would  give  a  man 


By  Elwood  Mead 


Profeissor  of  Rural  Institutions  of  the  State  University. 


What  Dr. 
Mead  has 
said  on  the 
subject  of 
successful 
Australian 
colonization 
to  the  farm- 
ers at  Orland 
and  what  he 
has  been 
saying  to 

people 
generally 
is  pretty  well 
summed  up 
in  these 
columns. 
It  is  the  best 

exposition 
of  the  views 
of  this 
eminent 
authority 
that  we 
have  yet 
seen. — Editor. 


This  sheep  pasture  was  bought  by  the  Australian  government  and  sold  on  easy  terms  to  farmers. 


ime  enough  and  give  him  a  low  in- 
erest  rate  it  is  possible  for  a  man 

ith  $1,000  to  $.3,000  capital  to  ac- 
uire  and  pay  for  a  California  farm, 
but  if  you  sul)ject  him  to  the  interest 
rates  that  have  to  be  paid  and  the 
risk  involved  in  short  time  loans, 
^ith  the  ever-impending  menace  of 
piortgage  foreclosure  if  the  loan  can 
not  be  repaid,  then  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous  for  a  man  to  at- 
tempt to  acquire  a  farm  unless  he 
las  at  least  $.5,000  capital. 

Twenty-Acre  Farms. 

I  took  the  records  of  six  different 
irrigation  districts,  where  settlement 
is  going  on  and  just  at  random  made 
an  average  of  the  financial  condition 
of  about  thirty  settlers  who  arc  try- 
ing to  develop  and  pay  for  20-acre 
farms  under  ordinary  commercial 
conditions.  T  found  the  average 
price  paid  for  land  was  $190  an  acre; 
that  the  average  initial  capital  was 
$3,1.'!9;  and  that  the  average  amount 
of  the  first  payment  was  $1,384.  The 
average  cost  of  the  improvements 
put  on  that  land  the  first  year  was 
$904,  and  the  average  amount  left  for 
working  capital  was  $750;  and  the 


average  amount  due  on  this  land,  that 
he  owes,  wa.s  $2,512;  and  the  average 
interest  payment  that  he  was  faced 
with  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  was 
$197. 

These  were  the  expenditures.  Now- 
let  us  look  at  the  incomes.  We  found 
the  average  income  for  the  first  year 
was  $85,  and  that  the  average  of 
those  who  got  anything  the  first  year 
was  $257.  Wc  found  that  on  an  av- 
erage the  settlers  had  been  on  their 
places  something  over,  three  years, 
and  that  the  average  income  after 
three  years'  work  on  twenty  acres 
was  $430.  The  total  income  of  $430. 
with  an  interest  bill  of  $200,  does  not 
leave  much  surplus  for  paying  ofif 
tlie  indebtedness  after  living  expenses 
were  deducted.  The  average  indebt- 
edness was,  as  before  stated,  $2,441. 
It  would  take  ten  years  if  they  did 
not  have  any  living  expenses  to  pay 
off  the  debt.  A  very  large  part  of 
that  $107  average  interest  was  due 
to  the  high  interest  rate,  which  aver- 
aged between  eight  and  ten  per  cent. 
Now,  if  we  had  some  system  th^t 
would  cut  the  interest  rate  in  half, 
it  would  entirely  change  the  whole 


situation.  It  would  take  away  the 
greatest  menace  from  the  men  who 
arc  making  this  struggle,  and  therein 
lies  the  keynote  of  the  movement  to 
give  the  people  who  are  trying  to  de- 
velop this  State  a  fair  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. It  is  a  movement  to  reduce 
interest  rates,  but  that  isn't  all. 
Costly  Mistakes. 

Many  settlers  don't  know  local 
conditions;  they  have  to  undertake  un- 
aided and  alone  a  development  that 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money;  they 
have  to  ])uild  a  house,  level  the  land, 
and  provide  equipment,  and  they 
largely  go  at  all  this  blindly.-  It  is 
inevitable  that  they  make  costly  mis- 
takes and  tliat  there  are  expenses 
licyond  what  would  be  incurred 
under   organized  management. 

Xow  most  of  this  waste  can  be 
prevented.  It  is  unnecessary.  I  am 
able  to  speak  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  this  matter,  be- 
cause I  lived  for  eight  years  in 
a  country  where  there  is  an  organi- 
zation that  meets  the  settler,  that 
will  undertake  to  level  the  l;md.  so  the 
men  who  take  land,  instead  of  having 
to  wait  until   the  preparatory  work 


is  all  done,  can  take  the  land  already 
leveled,  all  ready  for  the  planting  and 
beginning  the  kind  of  industry  that  he 
understands.  Instead  of  leaving  men 
who  do  not  know  anything  about  local 
conditions  to  build  their  houses  while 
tlieir  family  either  lives  in  a  tent  or 
boards  in  town,  contracts  would  be 
let  for  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  houses. 
Settlers  in  that  way  secured  better 
houses  at  considerably  less  cost  and, 
what  was  better  than  all,  saved  the 
ex,pense  and  delay  inevitable  from 
each  individual  doing  this  work  for 
himself.  To  the  saving  in  time  and 
money  from  organization  and  help 
in  preliminarj'  work  was  added  the 
opportunity  to  repay  this  money  spent 
(Sver  a  long  time  and  at  a  low  inter- 
est rate. 

Success  in  Denmark. 

We  ought  to  do  all  those  things 
in  this  country;  and  if  we  do  it. 
will  not  inaugurate  any  experiment. 
It  is  being  done  in  so  many  coun 
tries  and  has  been  done  for  so  long 
a  time  and  with  such  success  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  why,  if 
we  attempt  it  here,  it  should  not  be 
a  success.  And  we  are  not  propos- 
ing at  Orland  to  go  to  the  extremes 
of  many  countries,  but  to  be  really 
conservative. 

Denmark  in  1899  was  a  poverty- 
stricken  country,  a  country  whose 
future  was  as  dubious  and  discour- 
aging as  one  can  well  conceive;  and 
then  the  government,  in  order  to  p;ive 
the  people  a  fair  chance  to  become 
farmers  at  home,  inaugurated  a  sys- 
tem under  which  the  government 
buys  the  land,  provides  money  for 
its  improvement  and  only  requires 
the  man  who  is  buying  the  farm  to 
furnish  one-tenth  the  cost  as  a  cash 
payment.  Under  that  policy  40,000 
farms  have  been  bought  by  settlers 
since  1899.  One-third  of  all  the 
farmers  in  Denmark  have  been  able 
to  acquire  their  farms  under  that 
system.  They  are  given  fifty  years' 
time  in  which  to  repay  the  money, 
with  an  interest  rate  of  3  per  cent 
and  a  1  per  cent  payment  on  the 
principal  each  year.  This  land  pol- 
icy has  transformed  Denmark.  In- 
stead of  being  a  poor  country  it  i'^ 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries 
in  Europe. 

Irish  Reforms. 

Exactly  the  same  results  have  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  a  similar 
land  policy  in  Ireland.  In  1902  when 
the  Land  Purchase  Act  went  into 
effect,  Ireland  was  a  country  noted 
for  its  poverty  and  discontent.  Farm- 
ers were  dissatisfied;  they  were  leav- 
ing the  country  when  the  government 
passed  the  Land  Purchase  bill.  Since 
that  time  8,000,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  bought  and  transferred  to  peo- 
ple who  had  practically  no  capital. 
And  it  has  changed  Ireland  from  : 
country  where  the  people  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  government  to  a 
people  so  patriotic  that  their  news- 
papers will  not  accept  an  advertise- 
ment of  any  other  country  that 
offers  land  for  settlement. 

My  experience  with  this  system 
was  in  a  country  very  like  California. 
.\ustralia  has  neople  from  all  over 
the  world,  but  the  best  part  of  the 
settlement  was  from  sons  of  original 
colonists.  They  are  exactly  like  the 
native  sons  of  California.  But  the 
government  of  Australia  gives  its 
young  men  a  far  better  chance  to 
become  farm  owners  than  they  have 
now  under  the  Orland  proiect.  They 
pay  only  3  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  land  at  the  outset  and  they  pay 
the  remainder  in  thirty-one  years 
with  4%  per  cent  interest  and  1%  per 
cent  yearly  nayments  on  the  princi- 
pal; that  is.  by  paying  6  per  cent  on 
(Contlniiol  on  Pnfcc  31) 
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Farm  Problems 

Questions  Answered  for  Puzzled  Readers. 


I  intend  to  go  to  college  next  year 
find  have  in  mind  the  taking  of  a  for- 
estry course,  ^yollld  like  to  know  the 
opportunities  of  a  forester  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  also  the  average  salary  thai 
is  paid? — C.  B. 

FROM  the  U.  S.  District  Forester, 
San  Francisco,  you  can  get  bul- 
letins and  circulars  giving  you  con- 
siderable detail  on  this  matter.  You 
should  also  write  to  Department  of 
Forestry  at  the  State  University 
which  you  intend  to  attend.  The 
district  forester  states  that  oppor- 
tunities are  more  limited  in  forest 
service  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago,  but  will  advise  capable  young 
men  interested  in  the  subject  to  take 
up  the  course.  The  field  will  grad- 
ually broaden.  Salaries  for  rangers 
vary  from  $900  to  $1,500  per  year; 
supervisors  occasionally  receive 
$2,700;  certain  executive  officers  up  to 
S3,7.i0.  There  are  between  3,000  and 
4,000  men  in  the  forest  service  and  a 
few  more  are  Ijeing  put  on  from  a 
waiting  list  every  year. 

Moon  Farming. 
ffflS  the  condition  of  the  moon,  that 
is.  the  dark  or  the  light  of  the  moon, 
ninithing  to  do  tcith  the  groicing  of 
crops,  espcciallu  potatocif  1  have  had 
ronsidcrahlc  argument  nith  others  on 
this  question  and  have  always  pro- 
rlaimcd  that  the  moon  had  nothing  to 
do  irith   the  grotriiig  of  crops. — ]'. 

FOR  all  that  investigators  have 
been  able  to  find  out  the  moon 
has  next  to  no  influence  on  crops; 
weather  is  the  big  thing  and  not  the 
moon,  and  so  they  announce.  Un- 
less they  can  trace  some  influence  ol 
moon  it  is  fair  to  decide  that  it  has 
none.  What  actual  influence  it  might 
have  is  from  light,  as  light  makes 
growth,  and  the  light  of  a  full  moon 
is  1-.500  as  strong  as  sunlight,  so  you 
can  figure  how  much  good  that  little 
extra  light  will  do.  Weather  is  the 
big  thing,  not  the  moon,  and  weather 
does  not  wait  for  changes  in  the 
moon. 

Mortar  for  Fireplace. 

What  is  the  best  mortar  for  building 
a  rock  fireplace,  lime  and  ,wnd.  cement 
and  sand,  or  all  three,  and  in  ichat 
proportions? — K.  W. 
Answer  by  Henry  Cowell  Lime  and 
Cement  Company. 

THIS  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to 
answer  without  knowing  more 
about  local  conditions.  Here  in  San 
Francisco  fireplaces  are  all  built  of 
fire  brick,  laid  in  regialar  fire  clay. 
Out  in  the  country,  in  large  fire- 
places where  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  concentrated  heat,  it  is  customary 
to  build  these  big  fireplaces  out  of 
rocks,  and  most  any  old  mortar  will 
do.  Regular  lime  and  sand  mortar, 
with  cement  added  in  the  proportion 
of  a  barrel  of  cement  to  a  mortar  re- 
sulting from  a  barrel  of  lime  would 
probably  be  the  best. 

Australian  Rye. 

After  reading  your  article  on  bald 
barley  I  xcould  like  to  know  if  it  and 
Australian  rye  are  the  same.  I  planted 
■some  seed  once  but  have  failed  to  get 
the  same  kind  of  seed  again.  The  kind 
I  had  first  made  a  deep  root  and 
stooled  out.  and  by  pasturing  it  kept 
green  all  through  the  dry  weather  and 
made  good  summer  feed  for  the  horse. 
The  seed  looked  something  like  Kafir 
corn,  but  iras  not  so  larqc. — Mrs.  S.  M. 
T..  Red  Bluff. 

Answer  by  Professor  G.  W.  Hendry, 
University  of  California. 

THE  Australian  rye  to  which  you 
refer,  I  am  not  familiar  with, 
but  from  your  description  of  the  seed 
1  have  a  suspicion  that  it  may  be 
either  common  rye  or  bald  barley; 
or  possibly  it  may  be  the  common 
Australian  rye  grass  which  is  handled 
by  almost  all  of  the  seedsmen  in  this 
State.     I   am   sending  you   a  small 


sample  of  each  of  these  three  seeds 
so  that  you  may  examine  them  and 
determine  for  yourself  whether  or 
not  any  of  them  is  the  one  which  you 
have  referred  to  as  Australian  rye. 

"Truffles." 

Please  give  me  some  information 
about  the  truffle  industry.  I  have 
found  some  of  the  underground  tubers, 
but  I  do  not  knoic  if  it  really  is  what 
is  called  the  American  truffle.  I  in- 
close clipping  relating  to  "/e  subject. — 
G.  G.,  Duncans  Mills,  Cal. 
Comment  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

THE  newspaper  clipping  you  send 
indicating  that  someone  is  col- 
lecting truffles  in  large  quantities  near 
New  York  is  the  first  information  we 
have  of  this  industry,  and  we  doubt 
very  much  if  the  importance  is  as 
great  as  is  indicated  in  this  article. 
So  far  as  we  know,  truffles  have  been 
collected  in  small  quantities  in  New 
York  and  used  in  an  experimental 
way  only. 

As  regards  a  possible  truffle  in- 
dustry for  California,  I  may  say  that 
while  this  is  entirely  possible,  our 
past  experience  has  not  been  very 
favorable.  Some  botanists  claim  that 
all  species  of  truffle  found  in  Cali- 
fornia are  edible,  but  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  Cali- 
fornia species  of  truffle  lack  the 
peculiar  odor  characteristic  of  the 
European  article;  and  it  is  therefore 
doubtful  if  it  will  find  very  much  use. 
Furthermore,  the  truffles  have  not 
yet  been  found  in  California  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  to  warrant  gather- 
ing them  for  commercial  purposes, 
although  there  is  probably  no  place 
in  California  where  truffles  grow  in 
greater  abundance  than  in  Sonoma 
county,  whence  your  inquirj^  comes. 
The  climatic  and  other  conditions  of 
that  part  of  the  State  are  eminently 
suited  to  the  growth  of  truffles,  and 
it  mav  be  that  they  will  there  be  found 
in  considerable  abundance.  It  is  also 
possible  that  some  of  them  will 
possess  the  characteristic  flavor  so 
much  desired.  While  there  are  proba- 
b'  ■  no  poisonous  truffles  in  California 
one_  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
other  subterranean  fungi  for  them, 
since  some  of  the  subterranean  puff- 
balls,  for  example,  are  decidedly 
poisonous. 

Save  the  Bats. 

Can  you  give  me  a  tray  of  e.Ttermi- 
nating  hats?  There  is  a  large  wooden 
building  here  which  has  double  iralls 
and  I  think  for  at  least  twenty  years 
the  people  o}rning  the  place  hare  al- 
lotted the  bats  to  increase  until  there 
seems  no  end  to  them.  Our  man 
shoveled  a  wagon  load  of  manure  out 
of  the  attic  and  now  it  is  a  question 
how  to  f/ct  at  them  between  the  walls. 
—1.  E.  K. 

Answer  by  Joseph  Grinnell,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

THERE  is  no  gainsaying  that 
where  bats  congregate  in  large 
numbers  in  the  walls  of  buildings 
they  are  liable  to  cause  considerable 
discomfort.  The  odor  resulting 
from  accumulations  of  guano, 
especially  in  damp  weather,  is 
penetrating  and  to  many  people  very 
distressing.  .Also,  the  squeaking  of 
the  bats  both  day  and  night,  being  ex- 
tremely high  pitched  and  therefore  of 
a  piercing  quality,  is  actually  painful 
to  some  people.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  often  desirable  to  rid  an  occupied 
dwelling  of  a  bat  colony. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however, 
that  bats  arc  decidedly  valuable  from 
an  economic  standpoint.  Their  food 
consists  entirely  of  insects  which  fly 
by  night,  and  many  of  these  insects 
are  adult  stages  of  injurious  beetles; 
also  bats  are  known  to  eat  quantities 
of  mosquitoes.  Every  bit  of  the  food 
of  bats  consists  of   insects,   a  thing 


Pure  Wool 
Costs  Money 

in  a  Coat  or  a  Blanket 


I 


T'S  very  much  easier  to 
buy  goods  which  contain 
a  little  cotton  or  shoddy, 
and  they  look  just  as  well 
at  first. 

The  difference  shows  up  in 
the  wear.  The  cheap  gar- 
ment soon  wears  shiny,  then 
threadbare,  then  shows  gap- 
ing holes,  while  that  made  of  pure  wool  is  practically  as  good 
as  new. 

It's  just  the  same  with  Pure  Iron  for  Road  Culverts  or  other  uses  in 
which  it  is  exposed  to  the  elements.  After  cheap>er  material  has  rusted 
to  failure,  "Armco"  (.American  Ingot)  Iron  will  still  be  strong  and 
sound — good  for  long  years  of  serv  ice. 

"ARMCOSeoCULYERTS 

are  made  from  the  purest,  most  even,  and  most  durable 
iron  on  the  market.  Look  for  the  Triangle  Brand.  It  is 
your  guarantee  of  service  value. 

For  full  information  on  "Armco"  Iron  Culoertt, 
Flames,  Shee'.s,  Roofing  and  Formed  Products  write 

ARMCO  IRON  CULVERT  MFRS.  ASSOCIATION 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


£vpry^rear 

DOWN  lOUTIt 


Valuable 
Information  Free 


There  are  wonderful  opportunities  In  the  South  for  ener- 
getic farmers.  Thousands  of  acres  of  fine  farm  land  at 
cheap  prices  and  on  reasonable  terms  are  waiting  for  devel- 
opment No  long  and  cold  winters.  Excellent  climate,  mar- 
kets, transportation,  water  and  health.  Great  cotton,  corn 
oats,  hay,  cattle,  dairy,  orange,  grapefruit  and  market  gar- 
den country. 

Two  and  Three  Crops  a  Year 

Farmers  are  getting  rich  In  the  South  by  Intelligent  ap- 
plication of  modern  methods.  There  Is  room  for  thousand* 
more.  The  South  is  favored  by  nature  and  wants  more  set- 
tlers. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  declared  in  a  recent 
address  that  in  point  of  climate  and  in  leneth  of  giazIng 
season  the  South  has  a  material  advantage  over  the  rest  of 

the  nation. 

FREE  INFORMATION  cheerfully  furnished 
regarding  Southern  lands. 
You  are  invited  to  write  to-day  to  the 

Southern  Land  Bureau 

GEORGIAN- AMERICAN 

"The  .^oulh'.i  Greatest  S eicspapir.i" 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


^^^m  m  m  m 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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'hich  cannot  be  said  of  birds,  and 
.irthermore  bats  do  their  foraging 
t  night,  when  insectivorous  birds 
re  not  at  work.  Bats  work  the  night 
liift! 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  pre- 
dated above,    therefore,    the  steps 
ken  to  rid  the  premises  of  the  bats 
lould  not  be  such  as  to  destroy  these 
seful  animals  themselves.    I  would 
iiggest   that    it  is  likely    that  this 
pecies  is  migratory,  and  that  at  this 
me  of  the  year,  that  is,  midwinter, 
ley  may  be  all  gone.    This  ought  to 
a  matter  easily  ascertained,  and 
:en  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  over 
lie  building  carefully  and  stop  every 
ossible  place  of  entrance.    If  living 
ats  are  found  to  be  present,  then  the 
ame  means  may  be  employed  after 
ark  when  the    animals    have  gone 
ith  for  their  nightly  foraging. 
Briefly,    the    thing    to    do    is  to 
;eep  the  bats  out.     They  will  then 
cek    quarters    elsewhere.      By  all 
iieans  do  not  resort    to    any  such 
rcatment  as  fumigation,  which  would 
v3.d  to  the  destruction  of  so  many 
-eful  citizens. 

Sunflower  Growing. 
I'lrase  (jive  me  instructions  for  groic- 
ng  and  threshing  a  small  acreage  of 
iiinflowers,  which  I  wish  to  grow  for 
ny  chickens. — D.  G.  G. 

MAMMOTH  Russian  is  the  right 
variety  for  seed,  others  are  mostly 
Drnamentals.  Plant  in  hills  about  Z]^ 
Dr  4  feet  apart  each  way  and  culti- 
i-ate  as  you  would  for  beans  or  corn. 
Moisture  requirements  of  sunflowers 
are  moderate.  Three  pounds  of  seed 
ivill  usually  plant  an  acre.  Gather  when 
ripe,  let  dry  and  beat  out  the  seeds 
from  the  head  by  hand.  One  suc- 
:essful  grower  states  that  he  stretches 
rt'ire  netting  across  the  bed  of  the 
wagon  several  inches  up  from  the 
bottom  and  throws  the  heads  in  as 
ie  drives  slowly  along  the  row.  Then 
a  man  in  the  wagon  beats  the  seed 
out  of  the  heads  with  the  back  of  a 
pitchfork,  throwing  the  empty  heads 
out.  In  that  way  harvesting  and 
threshing  are  done  at  one  time  and 
hen  the  wagon  gets  back  to  the 
barn  the  seed  is  all  threshed. 

Pollination  of  Cherries. 

Wc  have  an  orchard  about  four  miles 
from  the  coast  ivhich  contains  a  num- 
hrr  of  cherrii  trees  that  blossom  ahun- 
dantly  erery  spring,  but  bear  fruit  very 
KCldom.  The  fruit,  on  reaching  the  size 
of  a  pea,  generally  falls  off.  The 
trees  show  no  symptoms  of  disease  and 
are  .iturdy.  Please  adrisc  me  what  is 
the  cause  of  this,  and  if  there  is  any 
way  of  preventing  it. — O.  P. 

THE  probable  trouble  is  lack  of 
pollination.  Most  likely  these 
trees  are  not  self-fertile  and  need 
pollen  from  other  varieties  of  cherries 
to  make  the  fruit  set.  Would  tliere- 
fore  suggest  that  you  plant  near  them 
trees  of  some  other  variety  which 
blossom  at  the  same  time,  or  graft 
over  some  of  the  branches.  Of  course, 
they  might  be  a  poor  bearing  variety 
any  way,  but  if  so,  the  grafting  would 
likely  give  you  varieties  which  would 
bear,  so  that  you  would  be  ahead  on 
the  deal  and  then  could  graft  all  of 
the  trees  over. 

Irrigating  Young  Trees. 
Hhould  I  irrigate  during  the  summer 
months  young  trees  that  were  planted 
this  year?  My  rose  bushes  last  year, 
especially  running  i-oses,  were  injured 
by  mildcu:  Please  state  a  remedy. — 
./.  H..  Oakland. 

T  F  you  keep  the  ground  well  culti- 
*■  vated  around  them  to  prevent  evap- 
oration and  to  preserve  moisture,  irri- 
gation would  be  inadvisable.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  let  the  trees  send  roots  down 
deep  than  to  soak  them  to  the  top  by 
irrigation.  However,  in  some  sections 
summer  irrigation  will  be  necessary. 
In  such  cases  as  few  irrigations  as 
possible  should  be  given,  with  enough 
moisture  each  time  to  sink  deep  and 
to  last  as  long  as  possible. 

For  the  mildew  of  roses  a  good 
spray  is  composed  of  one  ounce  of 
sulphide  of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur) 
to  three  gallons  of  water.    Spray  the 


under  side  of  leaves  as  well  as  the  top 
and  have  the  spray  fresh  each  time. 
The  leaves  may  also  be  dusted  with 
flour  of  sulphur,  if  the  mildew  is  bad. 
If  plant  lice  are  also  causing  trouble, 
some  tobacco  p.xtract  or  cheap  soap 
can  be  added  to  the  spray. 

Raspberry  Suckers. 
/  have  some  raspberries  planted  from 
last  year,  and  at  present  small  plant.i 
arc  coming  up  as  thick  as  can,  be  all 
around  the  old  plants.  Is  it  custom- 
ary in  raising  raspberries  to  thin  those 
new  plants  out,  or  to  let  them  come  up 
as  numerous  as  they  like? — H.  R. 
Answer  by  Alfred  Mitting,  Berrydale 
Gardens. 

'"p  HE  young  sucker  plants  that 
come  around  the  original  plant 
should  be  dug  up  and  only  three  or 
four  of  the  leading  and  strongest 
canes  left  for  fruit  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. These  main  canes  come  from 
the  original  plant.  All  other  small 
plants  should  be  removed  at  once. 
Three  or  four  canes  is  enough  to  fruit 
each  year.  Some  well  rotted  manure 
or  fertilizer,  when  dug  around  the 
raspberry  plants  early  in  the  spring, 
will  insure  a  bigger  yield  of  berries. 
Noted  Avocado  Tree. 
Plca.'ie  give  mc  irhut  information  you 
can  about  the  large  avocado  tree  at 
Sherman.  I  would  like  to  knoio  its 
size,  age.  value  of  greatest  year's  pro- 
^'l^'-^tlon,  ctc.-O.   W.  8.,  Carpenteria. 

Answer  by  Wm.  Wood,  Los  Angeles 
Horticultural  Commissioner. 

r^UR  inspector  for  the  district  in 
^  which  Sherman  is  located,  to 
whom  this  query  was  referred,  has 
just  turned  in  a  report  substantially 
as  follows: 

The  most  noted  tree  in  Sherman  is 
the  Harmon  tree,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Harmon,  who  lives  there;  is  16  years 
old,  about  35  feet  in  height,  and  30 
feet  in  breadth.  It  has  yielded  1,600 
pears  in  one  season,  which,  with  the 
buds  sold  from  the  trees,  has  brought 
from  four  to  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
fruit  ripens  in  October  and  Decem- 
ber, is  green  in  color,  soft  skinned, 
oval,  medium-sized  and  good  quality. 

In  Hollywood,  near  Sherman,  there 
are  several  other  good  known  trees. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Walker  has  one,  20  years 
old,  40  feet  high,  and  probablv  35  in 
breadth.  It  last  year  bore  3,50'o  fruit, 
which,  with  the  buds,  brought  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  fruit  is 
very  dark  green,  medium  size,  soft 
skinned,  and  ripens  in  April,  May  and 
June. 

Mr.  Walker  has  also  introduced  the 
Challenge  variety,  the  original  of 
which  is  19  years  old,  about  the  same 
height  as  the  other;  bears  about  1,200 
fruits,  large,  medium  and  ripens  in 
February  to  May. 

He  also  has  the  Royal,  the  old  tree 
of  which  is  19  years  old,  the  same  size 
as  the  others,  bears  about  500  fruits 
of  large  size  p_er  annum.  A  somewhat 
shy  bearer.  Fruit  is  green,  hard 
skinned,  but  good  quality. 

Another  tree  in  Hollywood  is  the 
Solano.  Is  not  so  old  or  large  as  the 
ones  mentioned  above,  and  not  a  very 
heavy  producer  of  big  green  skinned 
fruit.  These  are  all  seedling  trees, 
from  which  propagating  is  now  being 
done. 


The  Dairy  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  states  the  butter 
scoring  contests  proved  that  poor 
quality  butter  is  more  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  cream  when  it  reaches 
the  creamery  than  to  poor  creamery 
methods.  The  latter,  in  fact,  are  up 
to  a  pretty  high  standard. 


A  sponge  in  a  porcelain  umbrella- 
stand  will  prevent  the  umbrellas  from 
striking  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  which 
is  often  broken  in  this  way,  and  will 
also  absorb  the  water  from  the  wet 
umbrellas. 


When  a  man  gets  rich  enough,  he 
retires  and  writes  tracts,  for  free  dis- 
tribution to  the  newspapers,  on  sub- 
jects he  knows  nothing  about. 


Cuts  Operating  Costs 

THE  Rumely  OilPuU  has  firmly  established  itself 
on  the  Coast  and  has  successfully  met  Coast 
conditions.  It  is  a  cost  cutter  from  the  start, 
burning  "Stove  Tops"  and  the  cheapest  distillates 
at  all  loads,  under  all  conditions — all  the  time. 

As  one  Coast  owner  writes  in,  "We  have  three 
different  tractors  and  find  your  Rumely  by  far  the 
cheapest  to  operate.  This  is  due  to  your  ideal 
system  of  building  a  tractor,  and  your  carburetor 
which  handles  low  gravity,  cheap  oil." 

Then,  the  strong  construction  of  the  OilPull,  and 
the  high  quality  throughout,  naturally  cut  down 
upkeep  expenses. 

Notice  that  on  the  OilPull  the  air  intake  on  the 
carburetor  extends  high  up  out  of  the  dust.  The 
oiling  facilities  are  particularly  efficient  and  all 
working  parts  are  well  protected. 

Oil  cooling  is  another  advantage — no  bother  with 
cooling  water  and  no  danger  of  radiator  freezing. 

As  a  threshing  engine  and  for  all  belt  work  the  OilPull  is 
as  efficient  as  on  the  draw-bar.  It  is  throttle  governed — 
there  is  no  fuel  waste  and  the  power  is  steady  and  uniform. 
The  temperature  of  the  engine  is  so  regulated  that  it  will 
run  equally  well  on  full  load,  light  load  or  on  no  load. 
There  is,  of  course,  absolute  freedom  from  sparks. 

You  will  find  that  the  OilPull  will  handle  all  yout  power 
jobs,  draw-bar  or  belt,  and  save  money  at  each  operation. 
Two  sizes,  15-30  and  30-60  horsepower. 

Ask  our  nearest  branch  for  an  OilPull  catalog? 

Advance-Rumely  lines  include  Rumely  traction  plows,  the  light  weight 
GasPull  tractor  and  the  new  All  Purpose  small  farm  tractor,  threshers, 
steam  engines,  hullers  and  huskers — all  dependable  machines  and 
backed  by  Advance-Rumely  service. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 
La  Porte  (incorporated)  Indiana 

Spokane.  Wash.  Portland,  Ore.         San  Francisco.  Cal. 

There's  Only  One  OilPull— Rumely,  La  Porte 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
AND  SILOS 

Water  TroaKba, 
WlndinUls,  Frames 
and  Towers 
Steel  and  Wood 
Prices   the  Lovrest 

BROWN  &  DYSON 

644  So.  Center  St., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Bags  for  All  Purposes 

Buy  and  sell  direct  with  the  dealer. 
We  pay  the  highest  cash  prices. 

Write  for  prices  when  buying. 

Speyer  Bag  Co. 


80»-7:<  FolMom  St. 


San  Francinc* 
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Walnuts  for  Interior 

Correspondence  on  Subject  of  Most  Suitable  Varieties. 


I HAVE  received  some  grafting 
wood  from  a  friend  that  comes 
from  Payne's  seedling,  so  called.  I 
can  find  no  notice  of  any  such  variety 
of  English  walnut  except  in  bulletin 
231  of  the  University  of  California,  by 
Professor  Ralph  E.  Smith,  where  on 
page  126  as  a  footnote  the  following 
description  is  given: 

"The  famous  Payne  tree  near  San 
Jose  has  produced  more  than  700 
pounds  of  nuts  in  one  year,  but  this 
is  a  large  black  walnut  tree,  top 
worked  in  the  branches." 

\ow,  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  tree,  whether  any  effort 
has  been  made  to  propagate  the  vari- 
ety? 

Several  of  us  are  trying  to  find  a 
walnut  suited  to  our  valley  conditions 
here,  and  have  quite  a  number  under 
way.  H.  S.  EDWARDS. 

Colusa  county,  Cal. 
Comments  by  Professor  Smith. 

Regarding  the  Payne  walnut,  would 


say  that  it  is  a  local  variety  which 
has  been  growing  considerably  in 
fame  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  nut  is  of  good  average 
quality,  or  somewhat  above  the  aver- 
age, being  of  good  size  and  moder- 
ately smooth.  The  variety  has  at- 
tracted attention  on  account  of  its 
precocity  and  quite  heavy  production 
of  nuts.  It  seems  to  be  adapted  to 
the  interior  climate,  and  promises  to 
be  a  good,  all-round  variety.  The  ob- 
jections to  it  are  that  it  is  somewhat 
susceptible  to  blight,  and  on  account 
of  coming  out  early  in  the  spring 
might  get  caught  occasionally  by  frost. 
The  Payne  has  found  particular  favor 
about  Linden,  San  Joaquin  county, 
where  quite  a  number  of  acres  of  it 
have  been  planted,  mostly  by  top- 
grafting  on  orchard  planted  black  wal- 
nuts. 

Regarding  the  El  Monte,  would  say 
that  this  is  a  Southern  California  early 
blooming  variety,  a  rather  rough, 
homely  nut.  but  of  marked  precocity 


Would  you  plant 
your  fruit  trees 
in  large  tubs? 

"  Without  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite in  tree-planting,"  says  U.  S. 
Bulletin  No.  38,  "the  roots  soon  meet 
with  the  smooth  and  compacted 
sides  of  the  hole,  through  which 
they  have  great  difficulty  in  pene- 
trating. The  tree  is  in  about  the 
same  situation  as  if  it  had  been 
planted  in  a  large  tub." 

But  when  you  plant  your  trees 
in  holes  blasted  with 

<^i®FARMPOWDERS 

^^^^^^  STUMPING — ACRICULTURAl. 

the  trees  will  grow  faster,  develop  deeper,  stronger  roots, 
and  bear  earlier.  "  When  dynamite  is  used,"  contmues 
the  bulletin,  "cracks  are  formed  in  the  soil  to  dis- 
tances of  five  or  sometimes  six  feet  on  all  sides.  This 
makes  the  very  best  conditions  for  the  continued 
growth  of  the  tree.  For  tree  planting  dynamite  is 
recommended  confidently  as  the  best  method  of 
preparing  the  soil." 

In  selecting  explosives  for  your  orchard  work,  be  careful 
to  get  those  that  will  crack,  powder  and  loosen  the  soil,  rather 
than  pack  it  or  throw  it  in  the  air.  The  proper  explosives  are 
the  Giant  Farm  Powders.  There  are  two  of  these — Eureka 
Stumping  Powder  and  Giant  Stumping  Powc'er — both  im- 
proved forms  of  dynamite,  made  especially  to  meet  western 
agricultural  conditions.  They  are  sold  by  distributors 
everywhere.    Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

Book,  "Better  Orchard 
TUlage,"  FREE 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

Practical,  helpful,  valuable  infor- 
mation on  improved  methods  of  planting 
and  cultivating  fruit  trees  is  contained  in 
in  our  illustrated  book,  "Better  Orchard 
Tillage."  This  book  and  others  on 
stump  blasting,  subsoiling,  ditching  and 
boulder  blasting  are  free.  Choose  the 
books  that  you  want  and  mark  and  mail 
the  coupon. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con 

"Everything  for  Bloating  " 
Home  Office  :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices  :    Seattle,  Spokane,  Portland 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver. 


of  bearing  In  the  south.  It  comes  out 
early  in  the  spring,  and  would  not  do 
in  places  subject  to  late  frosts. 

The  Franquette  is  still  the  best 
proven  variety  for  the  interior,  but  is 
subject  there  to  its  usual  disadvan- 
tages of  slowness  in  coming  into  bear- 
ing and  only  moderate  production. 
The  Concord.  Eureka  and  Payne  all 
have  their  strong  adherents. 

From  a  Yolo  County  Grower. 

The  variety  of  walnut  to  grow  must 
necessarily  be  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions to  be  met  in  the  locality  in 
which  plantings  are  to  be  made. 
Therefore  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can 


be  laid  down  to  guide  the  prospective 
walnut  grower  in  the  matter  of  variety 
to  choose  for  planting  in  any  given 
locality  unless  his  location  be  where 
there  are  already  growing  a  sufficient 
number  of  bearing  orchards  of  various 
kinds,  from  which  the  best  data  is 
usually  obtainable  for  settling  the 
question. 

In  localities  where  walnut  growin;; 
has  not  been  tried  there  are  many 
things  to  consider,  such  as  soil,  cli- 
mate, atmospheric  conditions,  frost, 
length  of  growing  season,  natur;il 
moisture,  drainage,  irrigation,  etc.,  t-  - 
gether  with  the  variety  best  fitted  to 


Potato 
Profits 


California 


You  Need  This 
Big  55-Page  Book 
—It's  FREE. 


This  book  goes  deeper  into 
the  raising  of  Potatoes 
and  the  profit  there  is  in 
Potato  Culture  than  any 
book  ever  published. 

It  shows  you  by  word  and  picture  how 
it  is  possible  not  only  to  get  more  sacks 
per  acre  but  how  to  get  more  sacks  of 
No.  1  potatoes  — the  kind  that  find  a 
ready  market  at  prices  that  pay  you  a 
big  profit. 

This  book  tells  you  how  you  can  re- 
duce your  culls  to  a  minimum.  Every 
page  of  this  big  book  is  full  of  informa- 
tion that  is  of  great  interest  to  every 
man  who  farms,  and  wants  to  farm 
for  profits. 

If  you  have  not  made  good  money  out  of 
your  potatoes  or  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
yield  per  acre,  you  should  write  for  this  book. 
It  will  pay  you  to  do  so  right  now.  You  will 
not  be  obligated  in  any  way,  and  if  you  will 
send  us  a  sample  of  soil  and  tell  us  just  what 
conditions  you  are  working  under,  the  experts 
in  our  Service  Bureau  will  advise  you  free  of 
charge. 

We  want  you  to  learn  just  how  GAVIOTA 
FERTILIZER  can  improve  your  crops,  so  if 
you  want  Big  Potato  Profits  let  us  send  you 
this  new  book. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 
803  Security  Building  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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prosper  under  the  conditions  to  be 
met. 

Tiierefore  a  few  well  settled  rules 
are  of  importance,  namely,  that  the 
black  walnut  makes  the  best  root 
stock  for  the  English  walnut,  the 
Southern  California  black  root  for 
light,  dry  soils  and  the  Northern  Cali- 
lornia  black  for  lower,  heavier  and 
medium  soils,  and  the  Royal  hybrid, 
or  Paradox  hybrid  root,  for  quick, 
\  igorous  growth. 

The  variety  should  be  prolific,  pre- 
cocious and  a  consistent  bearer  of  me- 
■  liuni  to  large,  uniform  shaped,  fairly 
luird  shelled,  well  sealed  nuts,  with 
iiiU  kernels,  easily  extracted  and  of 
^ood  flavor. 

Thus  it  must  not  be  reasoned  that 
;he  Mayette  from  San  Jose  or  the 
I  ranquette  from  Santa  Rosa  or  the 
Concord,  Parisienne  or  Eureka  are 
the  only  varieties  for  the  Sacramento 
\alley  and  that  the  Placentia  Perfec- 
tion, Elinonte  and  Prolific  of  the 
■-outhern  part  of  the  State  will  not 
ilo  well  in  the  north.  Most  of  these 
\aricties  have  been  tried  out,  and 
while  all  succeed  quite  well  none  seem 
to  Avithstand  the  hot  waves  that  fre- 
quently occur  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  often  result  in  defoliating  the 
trees  and  largely  damaging  the  crop. 

From  the  experience  of  the  writer 
no  variety  has  quite  equaled  the  El- 
inonte, which  from  grafts  placed  in 
.1  2.">-ycar-oId  tree  in  March,  1914,  48 
i_;ood,  commercial  nuts  were  gathered 
in  October,  1915,  and  the  foliage  of 
tlie  tree  stood  the  heat  much  better 
tlian  a  number  of  varieties  observed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Placentia  Perfection  shows  pre- 
cocity equal  to  the  Elmonte,  but  ap- 
pears more  tender,  though  of  the  two 
\arieties  the  ElmOnte  had  soinewhat 
the  better  of  the  conditions  in  last 
■•eason's  tests. 

The  foregoing  is  not  offered  to  prove 
I  hat  the  Elmonte  is  the  best  variety 
for  this  locality,  but  if  subsequent  re- 
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suits  bear  out  the  past  record  it  will 
be  hard  to  beat  for  Yolo  county  plant- 
ing. L.  W.  MILSAP. 
Yolo  county,  Cal. 

New  Grafting  Method. 
In  your  current  issue  I  notice  an 
article  by  L.  W.  M.  upon  grafting, 
which  is  very  good,  and  I  have  in- 
serted many  scions  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, mostly  with  figs,  and  secured 
good  results.  But  having  occasion  to 
graft  a  lot  of  walnut 
trees,  I  adopted  another 
plan  which  I  like  bet- 
ter for  nut  trees. 

The  bark  is  removed, 
as  shown  in  drawing, 
using  a  sharp  chisel  to 
cut  across  the  bottom 
and  then  a  knife  to  cut 
the  bark  at  the  sides  of 
the  opening,  care  be- 
ing taken  not  to  disturb  the  bark  re- 
maining on  the  tree. 

Now  cut  a  slit  through  the  bark 
about  one  inch  long  below  the  open- 
ing. Crowd  the  scion  one-quarter 
inch  under  the  bark  at  the  bottom  and 
fasten  the  scion  securely  to  the  trunk 
by  tieing  or  driving  a  small  nail 
through  the  scion,  holding  it  tight  to 
the  trunk  near  the  top. 

The  scion  wants  to  be  as  wide  as 
the  opening  in  the  bark.  Wax  thor- 
oughly and  tie  a  stiff  paper  around 
the  work,  letting  it  project  about  two 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  scion  to 
shade  the  waxed  end. 


E,  H.  Phreaner,  the  noted  potato 
expert,  writes  us:  "The  market  for 
early  potatoes  should  be  very  good 
indeed  this  year.  Scarcity  of  late 
potatoes,  together  with  the  continued 
wet  weather,  which  discouraged  the 
planting  of  early  potatoes  throughout 
the  State,  should  bring  very  good 
prices.  The  acreage  in  the  Delta 
region  which  produces  80  per  cent  of 
California's  crop  will  be  cut  at  least 
40  per  cent  this  year." 


where 
consiruci 
counts 


When  24  hrs.  make  a  da/ 
emd  breakdowns 
mean  $$$$  lost 


Reg.  us. Pot  Off 
Don't  say  Caterpillar  unless  you  mean  Holt! 

Keeping  at  it,  twice  around  the  clock  when 

necessary,  without  stop  for  mechanical  troubles — 
that's  where  Caterpillar  construction  shows  its  worth. 


Keeping  everlastingly  at  it — turning 
up  the  miles  of  furrow  without  hitch 
or  breakdown — that's  what  makes 
the  Caterpillar  such  a  money-maker 
for  its  owners. 

Its  the  "know-how"  points — big  and 
little — that  30  years'  manufacturing 
experience  has  taught  us,  that  give 
the  Caterpillar  its  'stand-up-iveness." 

Rigid  standards  of  construction,  care- 


ful tests,  thorough  inspection,  service 
after  the  sale — these  bring  results  in 
satisfied  customers.  There  are  3,000 
Caterpillar  owners  in  25  countries, 
more  than  1200  in  California  alone. 

The  Caterpillar  is  built  in  several  sizes 
— there's  a  size  just  right  for  your 
work.  We'd  like  to  send  you  Folder 
F  336  which  shows  the  different 
size  Caterpillars  built  and  gives  fur- 
ther details  of  Caterpillar  construction. 


DROP  US  A  POSTAL 

The  Grand  Prize  —  hi/lhest  possible  ratini — was  awarded  to  the 
Caterpillar  at  both  1915  Expositions 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 
SPOKANE.  WASH, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Tread 


Thelrade 
Mark  of 
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Reverted  Navel  Wood 

//  Develops  From  Wrong  Growth  and  Let- Alone  Policy. 
By  A.  A.  Jenkins 


FOLLOWING  my  statement  in 
the  February  issue,  that  there  is 
no  regular  sucker  growth,  of 
different  quality  than  normal  growth, 
to  be  found  in  the  Washington  navel 
tree  when  fully  established,  I  would 
like  to  take  up  the  matter  of  sports 
or  "reverted  wood,"  sometimes  said 
to  come  from  certain  suckers  which 
are  left  in  the  younger  trees.  Evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  wood  may 
easilj'  be  found.  I  will  venture  to 
state  that  in  all  navel  orchards  where 
there  has  been  a  limited  amount,  or 
no  pruning  at  all  while  trees  were 
forming  their  habits,  much  of  this 
"reverted  wood"  exists. 

The  most  serious  mistake  comes 
from  allowing  the  trees  to  grow  at 
will,  unpruned  until  four  or  five  years 
old,  in  the  meantime  forming  the 
habits  of  which  attention  is  here 
called. 

The  Valencia  to  my  observation  is 
entirely  free  from  these  undesirable 
growths  and  indeed  these  habits  have 
not  come  to  my  notice  in  any  citrus 
tree  except  the  Washington  navel 
and  this  very  seldom  occurs  after  the 
tree  reaches  the  age  of  six  years,  and 
never,  allow  me  to  repeat,  never  in 
a  tree  that  has  been  given  the  proper 
send  off  with  judicious  use  of  the 
pruning  shears. 

Starts  Near  Trunk. 

The  dangerous  growth  referred  to 
will  without  exception  be  found 
originating  very  near  the  trunk  and 
growing  perpendicularly  in  an  almost 
direct  line  with  the  tap  root,  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  receives  its 
nourishment  first  and  before  the  sap 
is  distributed  through  the  system 
proper,  an  abnormal  growth  is  caused, 
which,  if  not  removed  entirely,  re- 
sults in  the  tree  reverting,  or  losing 
tj'pe.  And  as  these  habits  become 
more  firmly  fixed  the  fruit  begins  to 
deteriorate,  the  skin  is  rough,  the 
acidity  high,  and  colors  many  times 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  true-to- 
type  fruit. 

In  from  two  to  four  years  the  fruit 
contains  seeds  and  as  the  tree  ad- 
vances in  age  the  fruit  becomes 
smaller  and  is  of  less  merit.  The 
tree  loses  all  semblance  to  the  true 
navel  and  has  habits  impossible  to 
correct. 

I  have  been  called  to  examine 
orchards  where  the  wild  or  reverted 
trees  ran  as  high  as  one  to  ten,  or  a 
possible  one  hundred  in  a  ten-acre 
grove,  and  the  cause  was  traced  in 
each  case  to  ignorance  in  the  appli- 
cation of  pruning  methods  and  the 
grower  was  "up  a  stump"  as  to  the 
proper  procedure  to  rid  the  orchard 
of  the  undesirables. 

Treatment  in  Time. 

In  cases  where  the  reversion  has 
not  advanced  too  far  the  trees  may 
be  brought  back  true  to  type  in  from 
one  to  three  years,  while  in  trees 
where  habits  have  been  allowed  to 
run  along  for  a  number  of  years  the 
cases  are  hopeless  and  top  working 
or  budding  is  the  only  course  to 
pursue. 

Before  the  cight-to-one  test  for 
ripeness  was  introduced  and  accepted 
in  standardizing  the  navel  orange, 
very  little  attention  was  given  to  this 
kind  of  trees,  which  were  generally 
called  Australian  navels  and  were 
picked  along  with  the  true  fruit  and 
the  orchardists  let  it  go  at  that. 

Now  conditions  have  changed  and 
the  days  of  such  fruit  are  numbered. 
Packers  are  getting  a  line  on 
orchards  where  such  trees  are  in  evi- 
dence and  growers  and  pickers  are 
warned  that  such  fruit  must  not  be 
picked,  but  left  on  trees  until  later. 


when  they  may  be  shipped  under 
separate  brands. 

To  the  amateur  grower  or  inex- 
perienced picker  all  trees  look  alike 
and  this  fruit  may  slip  in  and  pass 
through  the  packing  shed  undetected 
and  find  its  way  among  fruit  of  high 
standard  and  up  to  test,  and  each 
piece  of  such  fruit  placed  in  the  mar- 
ket is  giving  the  citrus  industry  a 
black  eye.  No  one  care  for  the  second 
orange  of  this  class. 

How  common  such  reverted  trees 
are  few  people  realize,  but  the  time 
has  come  when  they  must  be  elimi- 
nated. 


The  Prune  at  Chico 

By  Earle  Mills,  Butte  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner. 

PRUNE  growing  in  the  interior 
valleys  of  the  State  has  now 
passed  far  beyond  the  experimental 
stage;  in  fact,  last  season  2,500  tons 
of  prunes  were  shipped  from  the 
Chico  district  alone,  and  there  arc 
many  hundred  acres  of  young  or- 
chards not  yet  in  bearing. 

In  this  territory,  of  which  Chico  is 
the  center,  the  prune  trees  make  an 
exceptionally  vigorous  growth,  due  | 
largely  to  the  very  rich  sedimentary 
soil,  combined  w-ith  our  warm  sum- 
mer temperature.  A  5-year-old  tree 
will  be  as  large  and  bear  as  much 
fruit  as  a  tree  seven  years  grown  in 
the  coast  valleys.  At  five  years  a  ton 
per  acre  is  obtained,  and  after  the 
sixth  year  they  will  yield  three  tons, 
as  an  average.  Seven  tons  per  acre 
is  not  an  uncommon  production:  one 
grower  this  year  harvested  110  tons 
from  1,300  trees. 

About  September  12  the  crop  is 
ready  to  harvest  and  the  ripening  of 
the  crop  is  so  even  that  but  one 
picking  is  necessary.  In  this  man- 
ner the  cost  of  harvesting  and  dry- 
ing is  very  niatcriallv  reduced,  and 
often  does  not  exceed  $12  per  ton 
of  dried  fruit. 

The  dipping  of  the  fruit  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance.  Dip- 
ping machines  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  .give  a  more  uniform 
cracking  of  the  skin  than  is  obtained 
bv  the  old  hand  methods,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  prunes  dry  more 
evenly.  In  the  morning,  before  the 
day's  work  begins,  five  pounds  of  lye 
is  placed  in  the  100  gallons  of  hot 
water  contained  in  the  dipping  vat; 
this  lye-water  solution  is  strength- 
ened from  time  to  time  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  lye  until  noon,  at  which 
time  the  lye-water  is  drawn  off  and 
a  new  mixture  made.  The  prune 
nroduced  in  this  locality  is  suf- 
ficientlv  black  to  satisfv  the  trade, 
so  absolutely  no  coloring  material  is 
used  in  the  dipping  vats. 

After  being  dipped  the  prunes  are 
run  over  the  grader,  which  segre- 
gates them  into  two  or  more  sizes. 
They  are  then  placed  on  trays  and 
put  out  in  the  sun,  where  they  dry 
in  from  a  week  to  ten  days. 

.Ml  prunes  are  sold  on  the  size 
basis  (eighty  to  the  pound),  and  as 
much  of  our  crop  will  range  from 
sixtj'  to  seventy  prunes  to  the  pound 
a  substantial  premium  is  paid  for  the 
product. 

We  are  extremelv  fortunate  here 
in  that  no  root  borer  exists  in  the 
county  to  cause  the  grower  much 
irksome  work  and  worry,  nor  does 
the  San  Jose  scale  cause  anv  deore- 
dations  to  the  orchardist  here. 


If  you  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  be 
careful  that  it  doesn't  flop  back 
again. 


Gas  Engine  Cylinder  Oil 

FOR 

TRACTORS  AND  CATERPILLARS 


Valvoline  Motor  Oil 

For  All  Makes  of  Automobiles 
VALVOLINE  OIL  COMPANY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


LOS  ANGELES 


Helps  you  up 
"On  High'* 

Red  Crown 

iie  Gasoline  of  Qualify 

puts  the  "hop"  into  your  car,  gives  you  the 
quick  "get-away",  and  the  "pick-up"  on  the 
hills.  It's  because  Red  Crown  is  the  unmixed, 
refinery  gas,  with  extra  power  in  every  drop. 
At  dealers  everywhere  and  at  our  SERVICE 
STATIONS. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(CaliformU) 


/^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Seam  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  suldering  the  entire  length.  A 
better  seain  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  only— '> 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  This 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Seod  for  Free  Booklet — which  tells  just  bow  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co.         Box  o 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


^  Pim'flURfiH 


APOLLO 


BEST  BLOON 


Galvanized  Sheets 

Made  from  KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL— highest  qual- 
ity and  most  rust-resistant  galvanized  sheets  manufactured  for 
Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing  and  Siding 


"=\  Actual  service  terta  have  proved  the  superiority  of  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  for  all  pnrpo«iea 
-JflJ?? T  ^  »  where  long  sen-ice  and  resiHtance  to  corronion  are  factors.    L<H>k  for  the  Ke>stnne  added 
I  below  the  Apollo  trade-mark— it  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  in  uHod.   Apollo  Hootlofi  and 
^  Hiding  Products  are  strong,  durable  and  reasonable  in  co^^t.    Sold  by  weight  b^  leading 
dealers  everywhere.   Send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  "Hetter  Ijuildings"  t>ookTet,  gi  vin«  fall 
information  and  building  planH  of  great  value  to  every  farmer  and  owner  of  building!). 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  BMff..  PHtsburgb,  Pa. 
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Roadster  $59s5 

Mod&l   TS  -  P.  o.  b.  Toledo. 


■SO  now  there's  no  need 

to  sacrifice  pride  to  economy 


This  Overland  costs  only  $(>ir>. 

But  it  is  every  inch  an  Overland — a  i)erfect  beauty. 

Tliou^h  a  small,  light,  economical  car,  it  is  roomy, 
sturdy  and  powerful. 

And  it  is  absolutely  complete  to  the  last  detail. 

Never  before  has  a  stylish,  comfortable,  completely 
equipped  car  been  offered  at  anywhere  near  so  low  a  price. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  exacting:  pride  and  strictest 
economy  are  fully  satisfied  in  one  and  tlie  same  car. 

And  for  easy  riding  this  newest  Overland  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  any  other  car  of  its  size. 

In  fact,  many  a  big,  high-priced  car  is  nowhere  near 
so  easy  riding. 

It  has  cantilever  rear  springs  which  absorb  road  shocks 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  type. 

Large  four>lnch  tires  add  to  its  easy  riding  (lualitios. 

And  the  seats  are  soft  and  deep  and  built  u|)  over 
long  spiral  springs. 


The  seats  are  also  broad  and  wide — ample  in  their 
roominess  for  five  full  grown  people. 

Of  course  it  is  electrically  lighted  and  started  and  the 
electrical  control  switches  are  located  on  the  steering  col- 
umn— right  at  your  hand. 

You  should  have  a  car  this  spring— 

And  if  you  want  top  class  at  bottom  price,  it  must  be 
this  Overland,  for  no  other  car  meets  both  these  require- 
ments. 

No  wonder  it  has  swept  the  country— the  biggest  and 
quickest  success  of  all  our  long  line  of  record  breaking 
models. 

But  one  thousand  cars  a  day  is  the  present  limit  of 
our  production. 

That  is  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  any  other  pro- 
ducer of  cars  of  this  size  and  class. 

But  the  demand  is  in  proporton  to  the  excess  value  in 
this  car. 

Order  yours  now  to  avoid  delay. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  to-day. 


Catalog  oil  request — Please  midress  Dept.  6 IS. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
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Breaking  New  Ground. 

A      GL.\NXE  toward  the  top  of 
^    this  column    reveals    the  fact 
that  "Orchard  and  Farm"  has  a  new- 
editor. 

This  also  means  a  new  policy. 

Hitherto  this  journal  has  paid  little 
attention  to  the  big  economic  ques- 
tions that  have  confronted  our 
agrarian  population.  It  has  built  up 
a  large  circulation  by  dealing  almost 
exclusively  with  what  may  be  termed 
the  physical  or  practical  side  of  horti- 
culture and  agriculture. 

Now,  as  will  be  seen  in  this  issue, 
we  are  breaking  new  ground. 

All  over  the  country  earnest  re- 
formers are  urging  new  legislation 
and  new  systems  to  aid  the  farmer. 
At  last  our  legislators  are  being 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
wife  are  the  most  neglected  factors 
of  our  civilization. 

One  pregnant  example  of  this 
neglect  is  the  fact  that  while  in  the 
congressional  and  assembly  halls 
there  have  been  many  measures 
adopted  to  finance  the  financier,  only 
lately  has  anybody  thought  of  doing 
anything  in  a  legislative  way  to 
finance  the  farmer. 

"Orchard  and  Farm"  is  going  to 
follow  all  these  reform  plans  very 
closely  and  it  is  going  to  have  a  good 
many,  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the 
best  way  to  put  them  into  effect.  It 
hopes  to  be  able  to  be  of  real  aid  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  producer  in  this 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  con- 
tinue its  efforts  in  the  technical  and 
practical  field. 

The  new  editor  is  no  stranger  to 
the  rural  folk  of  this  coast.    For  years 
he  has  been  trying  to  help  right  their 
wrongs  in  public  print,  particularly  i 
the  great  American  magazines. 

Of  his  appointment  to  his  present 
position  the  San  Francisco  "Exam- 
iner" says: 

Coming  to  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
with  an  unusual  training  as  a  maga- 
zine editorial  executive  and  with  an 
intimate  first-hand  knowledge  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  economic  agricultural 
problems  of  tlic  State.  Millard's  in- 
fluence through  the  columns  of  the 
magazine  will  be  timely  and  effective 


in  the  present  trend  of  rural  develop- 
ment and  improvement. 

His  efforts  on  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
will  be  directed  to  identify  more 
closely  the  publication  with  tlie  i 
important  issues  facing  agricultural 
development  in  California  and  Pacific 
Coast  States.  His  equipment  for  doing 
this  is  chiefly  his  remarkable  first- 
hand knowledge  of  agricultural  facts 
and  conditions  based  on  his  personal 
study  and  investigations  covering  a 
period  of  many  years.  No  man  is 
more  familiar  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
farmers'  big  problems  than  Baih 
Millard,  and  no  man  is  better  able  to 
write  and  inform  his  readers  regard- 
ing them  than  lie  is. 

His  apnointment  as  editor  is  in  line 
with  the  growing  importance  of 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  as  the  foremost 
authoritative  farm  paper  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Under  the  new  regime  more  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  the  interests  of 
the  farm  woman.  We  are  not  going 
to  try  to  tell  her  how  to  do  a  lot  of 
things  that  she  already  knows  how  to 
do.  but  we  are  going  to  tell  her  what 
other  women  are  doing  in  the  big, 
broad  fields  of  feminine  activity,  and 
are  going  to  try  to  give  her  a  glimpse 
of  something  that  lies  outside  her  own 
life.  At  the  same  time  if  she  knows 
of  any  new  or  more  effective  way  of 
preserving  fruit,  of  making  tea  biscuits 
or  of  caring  for  chickens  that  would 
be  of  benefit  to  her  rural  sisters  we 
want  her  to  sit  dow-n  and  write  to  us 
and  tell  us  all  about  it.  And  if  she 
has  any  new  idea  along  the  larger 
economic  lines  or  any  suggestion  of 
any  sort  to  make  concerning  them 
we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  rural 
population  has  been  waiting  for  just 
such  an  exponent  of  its  interests  as 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  intends  to  be- 
come. Big  things  are  brewing,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  among  the  first  to 
tell  our  readers  about  them.  We  are 
going  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
best  thought  of  trained  experts — 
men  and  women  who  know  what  they 
arc  talking  about  and  who  can  ex- 
press themselves  in  clear,  logical 
terms. 

But  our  most  strenuous  efforts  arc 
going  to  be  devoted  to  aiding  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  to  realize  his  dream. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  if  he  must 
carry  the  whole  world  upon  his 
shoulders,  that  he  should  not  do  so 
at  a  profit.  But  we  realize  that  his 
burden  is  too  heavy,  and  we  are  going 
to  aid  the  great  reform  movements  to 
lift  the  biggest  part  of  his  load  and 
to  see  that  he  gets  the  profit  anyway 
— in  other  words,  to  make  him  pros- 
perous and  happy. 

.\nd  we  are  going  to  help  the  city 
man  forward— not  back— to  the  land. 

Under  right  conditions  there  is  no 
better  or  happier  life  than  that  of  the 
farmer,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
utmost  to  see  that  those  conditions 
really  are  right  and  not  so  everlast- 
ingly wrong  as  they  are  at  present. 


California  Sets  the  Pace, 

M.\NY  of  our  friends  in  the  effete 
east  are  prone  to  smile  when 
they  read  about  some  of  California's 
economic  experiments.  The  more  con- 
servative easterners  affect  to  believe 
that  our  innovations  are  the  w^ork  of  ir- 
responsible agitators  who  are  not  look- 
ing to  the  future.  Former  President 
Taft,  who  is  generally  a  man  of  wise 
words  and  rarciy  talks  too  much,  said 
to  a  gathering  of  Californians  last 
year:  "You  are  making  a  good  many 


experiments  and  you  will  have  to  pay 
for  them." 

W  hat  this  Tafllan  dictum  meant  of 
course,  was  that  in  our  economic  in- 
novations we  arc  likely  to  make  sad 
mistakes.  Perhaps  that  is  true,  but 
there  is  one  mistake  that  we  are  not 
going  to  make  and  that  is  the  mistake 
of  standing  still. 

.\ustralia  has  not  been  afraid  of 
making  mistakes.  Some  of  her  land 
laws  have  been  changed  as  many  as 
seven  times  in  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  the  results  after  all  these  changes, 
have  been  very  beneficial. 

.\ustralia  is  much  like  California. 
Her  pioneers  were  gold  hunters,  irri- 
gation was  necessary  in  most  sections 
and  she  has  had  to  put  up  a  good 
strong  fight  against  the  non-resident 
landowner.  That  she  has  won  in  this 
filjht  is  because  she  was  not  afraid  to 
apply  new  ideas  in  agrarian  legislation. 
She  now  has  the  rural  credit  system 
and,  better  than  that,  the  purchase- 
and-sale  system  by  which  lands  are 
bought  by  the  government  under  the 
law  of  eminent  domain  and  sold  to 
farmers  at  prices  far  better  than  they 
could  secure  if  they  were  dealing  with 
speculators  or  with  big  landed  pro- 
prietors, some  of  whom,  under  former 
conditions  would  not  sell  at  all  or 
onlv  in  large  areas.  The  prices  of 
land  purchased  by  the  Australian  gov- 
ernment are  fixed  by  sworn  appraisers 
and  no  higher  rate  will  be  paid.  The 
land  thus  bought  is  sold  in  limited 
areas  on  such  terms  as.-will  enable  al- 
most any  man  with  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars to  become  a  farm  owner.  The 
buyer  has  thirty-one  years  in  which  to 
pay  for  his  farm  and  he  pays  only  4 
per  cent  interest  on  deferret!  payments. 

Now.  as  was  told  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  Orchard  and  Farm,  there  is  a 
very  good  prospect  of  this  .\ustralian 
plan  being  tried  out  in  the  Orland  ir- 
rigation district.  Secretary  Lane, 
Reclamation  Commissioner  Davis, 
Congressman  Kent  and  Governor 
Johnson  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  per- 
haps in  a  year  or  two  we  may  see 
California  doing  some  more  "danger- 
ous exoerimentation." 

The  idea  was  proposed  to  the  Or- 
land farmers  by  Dr.  Elwood  Mead  of 
the  State  University.  The  editor  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  attended  the  con- 
ference of  the  farmers  with  the  uni- 
versity man  at  Orland.  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  witness  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  Dr.  Mead's  words  when  he 
laid  the  plan  before  the  hard-working 
irrigators,  many  of  whom  had  become 
wholly  discouraged  when  they  faced 
the  total  expense  bill  represented  by 
their  investment,  their  interest,  the 
cost  of  water,  of  preparing  the  land 
for  irrigation,  of  houses,  barns,  tools 
.Tnd  stock.  Many  of  them  could  not 
figure  out  anything  but  failure,  but 
under  the  new  plan  th.ey  might  hope 
for  large  success. 

If  the  Orland  scheme  goes  through 
it  will  be  the  first  demonstration  of 
the  .Australian  system  in  this  country. 
It  will  put  9.000  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation  and  will  assuredly  be 
adopted  in  other  sections  of  the  State, 
thus  breaking  up  many  of  the  big 
holdings  and  making  it  possible  for 
the  man  of  small  capital  to  become 
the  owner  of  a  farm  on  terms  that 
will  give  him  every  chance  of  success. 


Our  New  Livestock  Editor. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Stonerod.  the  new  live- 
stock editor  of  "Orchard  and  Farm," 
comes  to  us  very  highly  recommend- 
ed. He  is  particularly  well  equipped 
for  the  position,  as  he  has  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  stockmen  and 
stock  conditions  on  this  coast.  He 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  "Live- 
stock Reporter."  During  the  past 
year  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
feed  department  of  the  Exposition. 
He  also  has  been  closely  connected 
with  State  fairs,  conventions,  livestock 
sales  and  national  and  international 
livestock  shows. 

\\'e  bespeak  for  Mr.  Stonerod  a 
hearty  reception  by  the  breeders. 


BELTING 

That  Must  Make  Good 


When  you  buy  a  rub^^er  beU  you  should 
know  what  fcrvice  it  will  give  you  or  have 
the  belt  service  guaranteed  by  a  responsible 
fi-m  who  will  make  good  in  case  the  belt 
(alts  down.  Evcrv  belt  buyer  should  know 
h-^wto  judgea  rubber  belt,  and  we  would 
like  to  send  you  a  free  sample  of  Teit 
Special  together  with  our  folder  that  will 
tell  you  just  how  to  judge  a  rubber  belt  so 
that  you  may  know  just  what  service  you 
will  get  from  any  belt  you  buy. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  rnd  mail  it  to  us  and  we 
will  recommend  a  belt  that  we  will  unquali- 
fiedly  guarantee  to  do  your  work  satisfac- 
torily. We  have  had  seventy  years  manu- 
facturing and  selling  experience. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING&  PACKING  CO. 

519  Missioa  St.,  Sao  Francisco 

Established  1M6 

FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON~MAIL  IT  TODAY  

\ew  York  B«ltlng  ft  Parklnff  Co. , 

510  MUbIohSi.,  Ssn  IrsBeUeo.  J 

Send  me  namplea  of  Bolting  that  yon  wtll_ 
guaraDt4*e  to  Kive  natisfac-tory  service  on  my  ~ 
work  and  qaote  prices  delivered  at  % 
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6%  to  5.75% 

IS  THE  YIELD 

from  bonds  I  am  offering  which  an 
payable  out  of  taxes  levied  on  large 
areas  of  well-located  California  agri- 
cultural land. 

The  Taxes  required  to  pay  interefl 
and  principal  are  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  land  upon 
which  they  are  a  lien,  ranking  ahead 

of  first  mortgages. 

Agriculture  is  California's  and  th« 
country's    most    important  indusir) 

It  is  less  affected  than  any  other  dur- 
ing troublous  times.  Your  ownershli 
of  bonds  protected  by  tax-liens  or 
large  bodies  of  California  agriculi  ir;i 
land  should  produce  permanent  in 
vestment  satisfaction  and  pean-  oi 
mind. 

SEM>  FOR  I.lTERATrRK 

EDWARD  N.  PEARSON,  JR. 

Inre^tmpnt  Bonds 
433  ralifornln  Sl„  SA>   KHVX  ISCC 
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rj.RE ATEST  value  I  have  ever 

^  offered.  All  sizes  pull  from  30 
to  50  per  cent  over  factory  rating. 
Sturdy  and  dependable;  Built  by  ex- 
perts; Lowest  cost  of  operation. 

90  DSVS  in  w^'i'^htotry  this  engine.  All 
sizes.  Kerosene  or  Gasoline, 

Fa«v  Toi*rn<:  2  to  22  h-p.  Find 

t<l»y  A*:£lU»j,yj  yourself 
that  WITTE  engines  are  not  "cheap"  eng-inec;, 
Init  are  high  quality  engines  priced  low. 
\  I  se  one  on  your  farm — try  it  out  thoroughly— 
sTid  let  me  know  your  decision, 
A 11  sizes  less  than  $17.50  per  H-P. 


When  Fruit 
Crops  Fail 

or  prices  are  too  low 
to  yield  a  profit,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be 
so  surely  relied  on  to 
"tide  you  over"  as  a 
few  good  cows,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  fed 
economically  by  the 
use  of  the 


sixty  Thousand  American  Farm- 
ers —  successful  ones  —  testify  to 
the  service  and  durability  of  the 
Indiana  Silo.  It  has  every  feature 
necessary  to  the  success  of  its 
work  and  convenience  of  its  use. 

Our  New  Silo  Book  is  full  of 
"up-to-the-minute"  Silo  informa- 
tion. Your  copy  will  be  mailed  you 
free  on  request.   A  postal  will  do. 

The  Chas.  K.  Spaulding 
Logging  Company 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Indiana 
Silos  West  of  the  Rockies 

Salem,  Oregon,  U.  S.  A. 


From  20  lbs.  of  Blossoms 

a  highly  concentrated  perfume,  an 
extract  that  will  make  6  oz.  of  nat- 
ural flower  fragrance.  Send  us  5 J 
cents.  We  will  send  you  a  bottle 
of  hlRh-grade  perfume  equal  to  $2.50. 


Carnation 
Heliotroiw 
Lavender 
Lilac 

LiJ.v  of  the  Valley 
Orange  Blossom 


Hose 
Ro^e  Geranium 
Sweet  Pea 
Violet 

YlanK  Ylang 
Jasmine 


All  packed  in  hiRlie'^t  quality  glas.<(  bfrttles 
wilh  convenient  tni)ei-cd  glass  stoppers,  made 
P«ri>08ely  for  tliene  flower  drops. 

Cassleman  &  McCullocli 

1474  Sacramento  Streel. 

San  FranclHCO. 

UJfJDox-MKi.BorRNE— crn.v. 

A([«nt«  wanted.     Write  ua  for  i>articular3. 


A  Square  Deal 

(ontlnued  from  Pa^e  5> 

You  can  buy  it  and  consume  it  with 
perfect  safety."  . 

And  this  sort  of  thing  will  be  made 
to  apply  to  many  other  California 
products. 

Plain  Words. 

In  all  his  talks  with  producers — and 
lie  is  talking  nearly  every  day  to  them 
— Director  Weinstock  uses  the  clear- 
est and  most  convincing  language.  In 
truth,  he  is  a  wonderful  speaker.  He 
goes  right  to  the  point  in  every  argu- 
irient  and  he  sticks  to  it.  His  words 
are  forceful  and  their  meaning  plain. 

It  is  clear  that  if  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  square  deal  for  the  producer  he 
is  going  to  help  him  to  get  it. 

But  though  he  is  strong  in  speech, 
as  every  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  always  is,  he  is  not 
cock-sure.  By  no  means  does  he  con- 
sider his  views  or  his  advice  infallible. 

"I  have  no  precedents  to  guide  me," 
he  says.  "The  work  must  be  creative 
and  constructive  in  character.  I  doubt- 
less shall  make  my  fullest  share  of 
mistakes,  but  I  am  sure  that  my  friends 
will  regard  them  as  mistakes  of  the 
head  and  not  of  the  heart,  and  I  am 
also  sure  that  I  will  endeavor  to  avoid 
repeating  the  same  mistakes." 

It  takes  a  big  man  to  talk  that  way. 
It  is  only  your  whippcrsnapper  of  an 
official — the  man  who  knows  it  all  and 
knows  nothing — who  is  ever  positive 
that  whatever  he  does  is  going  to  be 
all  right. 

A  Square  Deal. 

No,  there  are  no  precedents  to  guide 
him.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  big 
economic  experiments,  California  is 
breaking  new  ground.  But  though  the 
first  furrow  may  be  a  crooked  and 
shallow  one,  the  results  will  soon  be- 
gin to  show  themselves. 

Best  of  all,  Mr.  Producer,  after  all 
these  long  years  of  waiting,  you  are 
going  to  have  a  square  deal.  Your 
intense  interest  in  this  matter  is  al- 
ready evident,  and  you  will  want  to 
read  everything  you  can  get  hold  of 
by  way  of  reports  of  the  progress  of 
this  fine  new  State  institution.  "Orch- 
ard and  Farm"  is  going  to  report  all 
these  matters  to  you  as  fully  as  its 
space  will  permit.  From  this  month 
it  is  going  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Market  Commission. 
What  you  find  reported  in  this  journal 
will  be  straight  from  the  office  of  the 
Market  Director  and  will  be  reliable. 

In  every  way  possible  you  should 
co-operate  with  the  new  commission, 
for  here  is  a  chance  to  get  what  you 
have  so  long  been  waiting  for — a 
square  deal. 


The  season  for  cheap  eggs  has 
come,  the  time  to  preserve  eggs  for 
fall  and  winter  use.  The  water  glass 
method  has  superseded  all  others  (ex- 
cept cold  storage)  and  gives  excellent 
results.  Water  glass  can  be  secured 
at  all  drug  stores  and  full  directions 
obtained  with  it,  so  they  need  not  be 
given  here.  Its  use  is  becoming  very 
common  and  can  be  highly  com- 
mended. 


The  University  of  California,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  strong  demand  for  poul- 
try instruction  in  southern  California, 
is  to  give  a  short  course  in  poultry 
husbandry  in  Riverside  from  June  5 
to  n,  inclusive.  There  will  be  both 
lectures  and  outside  demonstration 
work. 


Hay  prices  in  San  Francisco  are 
said  to  be  the  highest  in  three  years. 
Wheat  hay  recently  was  quoted  at 
from  $17  to  $18  per  ton  and  alfalfa 
from  $14  to  $17. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  thirty- 
four  boys'  agricultural  clubs  which 
successfully  completed  their  work  in 
California;  last  year  sixty-five  did  so, 
and  this  season  101  such  clubs  are 
actively  at  work. 


Copy 


AS  a  practical  farmer  you  are  interested  in  any  subject  which  has  to 
^'^  with  increasing  the  productiveness  of  your  farm.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  you  to  write  for  a  copy  of  "Game  Farming  for 
Profit  and  Pleasure. "  You  will  find  that  this  book  contains  a  mine  of 
information  that  will  be  both  of  interest  and  value  to  you. 

"Game  Fanninfr  for  Profit  and  Pleasure"  is  a  carefully  edited  and  profusely 
illustrated  manual  on  the  breeding  of  game  birds.  It  describes  in  detail  the  habits, 
foods  and  enemies  of  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  grouse,  quail,  wild  ducks,  and  re- 
lated species.  It  tells  of  the  best  methods  for  rearing.  It  discusses  the  questions 
of  marketing  and  hunting. 

Game  Farming  Pays  \A/ell 

The  bleeding  of  game  birds  should  your  neighbor  you  may  lease  the  privilege 

prove  profitable  to  you  from  many  stand-  of  shooting  birds  produced  through  your 

points.    The  demand  for  birds  is  much  investment  of  money  and  labor.  You  may 

greater  than  the  supply  both  from  city  be  able  to  get  a  sportsmen's  club  tofui  - 

markets  and  from  those  who  wish  to  raise  nish  the  money  for  stock  and  pay  you 

game.    There  is  also  a  continuous  call  for  the  birds  raised, 
for  eggs  by  breeders.  The  breeding  of  game  birds  either  for 

Pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  quail,  grouse,  the  market  or  for  sport  is  more  profitable 

etc.,  are  valuable  as  destroyers  of  insect  in  many  ways  than  the  raising  of  domestic 

pests  and  weed  seeds.  Furthermore  the  {-oultry.  It  is  always  far  more  interesting, 
birds  you  raise  will  afford  you  good  sport         Write  today  for  the  book,  "Game 

in  hunting,  and  also  food  for  your  table.  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure."  It 

If  you  own  large  acreage,  or  can  control  will  be  sent  without  cost  to  you.  Use 

it  by  combining  and  to-operating  with  the  coupon  beiow. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  147 

HEI{CULES  POyVDEI{^  COi 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powdert;  L.  A  R. 
Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  Powder;    Dynamite  for  farming. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentleman: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farminc  fur  Proht  and  Pleasure.  I  am  interested  in  came  breed- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of     _   .  

\'ery  truly  yours. 

Name  ■  . 

Address   _.    __  —   .  . 


"S.P.GOPHERBALLS" 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


Gopher  and  Squirrel  Exterminator 

?fON.POISONOrS— NON-EXPLOSIVE 

CTTDi:  nrATU  gophers,  squirrels 
OUKC    ULAin    PRAIRIE  DOGS 


SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE 


CONVENIENT  TO  HANDLE 


ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE 

M.VNUFACTURED  BY 


Scott-Peterson  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  A, 


360  BRANNAN  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


•'OK   SALE   AT   .\LL   LEADING  MKUrH.\NTS 
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TRUE 

TO  ^ 
NAME  y 


Behind 

each 

tree  is 
p  our 


Roots  such  as  are  grown 
only  on  our  Foothill 
Location.  They  insure 
a  100%  stand  and  a 
good  tree. 


01 


ives 


Mission    and  Manzanillo 

Splendidly  rooted,  hardy  trees 
of  good  caliber  on  own  and 
Picholine  Root.  Our  Foothill 
grown  Olive  trees  assure  you 
against  loss  in  transplanting. 
Give  us  a  list  of  your  wants 
for  special  prices. 

Walnuts 

Franquette   and  Mayette 


Prunes  Cherries 

Plums  Pears 

Almonds  Cots 

Apples  Peaches 

All  Variclles, 
Pedifn-«<'d  and  Trae. 

Give  Us  a  List  of  Your 
Wants  for  Special  Prices 

>Vrlle  L'h  >ow— 
.\ddr«ii8  Box  0  F 


Facts  About  Beans  '    When  It's  Nhrate 

Questions  Answered  on  Varieties,  Culture  and  Harcesting.      TilUfi  £or  i^pplcS 


Planting  Mildewed  Beans. 

Tri7/  pink  heanJi.  irhi/.h  xn-re  jtariXy 
mil<U;u:ed  one  yar.  he  miMexred  the 
f'/llotcing  year  if  nuch  heanJi  are  kept 
for  Heed,  on  a':*^junt  of  the  H'-ed! — E. 
A.  G..  Hanta  Harhara  rf>uuly.  Cal. 
Answer  by  C.  W.  Beers.  Santa  Bar- 
bara Hcrticultund  Conimissioner. 

ONE  of  our  best  f=i-mcrs  savi  he 
ne\-er  plants  pink  beans  that 
have  come  from  mild'  -  'be- 

cause he  f'-e's  that  '  K 
quality  of  the  bean 
or  less  injured  by  the  diitaatti  c'^n'ii- 
lion  of  the  vine.  In  the  Santa  Maria 
district  little  or  no  attention  is  paid 
to  the  mildewed  condition.  They 
seem  to  (tet  the  san.e  results  without 
liting  particular  in  regard  To  seed 
selection.  One  grower  tells  me  that 
he  has  planted  pink  "  ■  vines 

of  which  were  very  mil- 
dewed, but  in  the  i  year 
from  from  this  seed  planted  he  had 
no  mildew  whatever.  Personally  1 
do  not  believe  that  the  mildew  or- 
ganism will  live  over  on  the  bean 
from  one  season  to  another.  Whether 
your  seed  beans  arc  absolutely  pure 
or  whether  they  were  from  infected 
vines,  when  conditions  are  favorable 
for  the  (?rov.th  of  iiiildcv/  it  will  ap- 
juar  on  your  crop. 

Varieties  for  Lake  County. 
H'Aic/i  i>  the  moxt  profll'lhlc  'Iri/  bran 
to  t/row  in  Lake  count ii,  fa/..'  /  have 
heard  of  the  tepan/.  but  a  xample  I 
bouf/ht  Uifiked  bad  to  me.  and  am  told 
that  then'  IK  little  demnnd  for  thrm. 
I  have  Home  rich  bottom  land  xrithout 
irrigation,  and  I  knoxc  of  nolhinii  bit- 
ter to  make  money  than  to  raine  drif 
beann.  but  do  not  knoic  which  kind  xrill 
Hell  bent  and  i/row  bent  on  my  land. — 
E.  H. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  bean  dealers 
stati  that  they  have  received 
some  first-class  pink  beans  from 
Lake  county  and  we  should  Judge 
from  your  letter  that  you  can  pro- 
duce theni  well.  If  so,  we  recom- 
mend that  variety  in  preference  to 
cither  the  tcpary  or  blackcye  bean. 
If  you  can  grow  the  small  white  bean 
well,  it  might  pay  better  than  the 
pink,  but  believe  that  the  pink  will 
be  most  pfof'tablc  for  you. 

Bean  Threshing. 
/  uxjiild  like  information  rcgardin;/ 
the  thrrnhing  of  field  beann.  I  ean 
raine  ax  high  oh  ^00  worth  per  acre. 
a»  they  xeem  to  do  extra  tcell  on  iiur 
land  and  ripen  fine,  but  the  heating  of 
the  ttruir  by  hand  ix  a  dixguxling  job 
and  in  alxo  xery  cJitenxice,  taking  up  ' 
the  real  profit  on  the  crop.  If  I  can 
get  the  threxhing  done  right  tcill  plant 
i/uitc  a  lot  next  year. — H.  R.  A.,  ki»ki- 
you  eon II I II,  f'al. 

Answer  by  G.  W.  Hendry,  University 
of  California. 

THLkl-,  arc  several  firms  manu- 
facturing bean  hullers,  all  of 
which  do  very  satisfactory  work. 
(.Namci^  will  be  forwarded  on  request 
to  Orchard  and  Farm. — Editor.) 

A  great  many  of  the  beans  grown 
along  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin rivers  arc  threshed  by  the  so- 
called  threshing  floor  method.  This 
process  consists  briefly  of  preparing 
a  level  piece  of  ground,  preferably  on 
adobe  soil  by  wetting  it  down  thor- 
oughly, then  rolling  until  it  is  well 
packefl  antl  allowing  it  to  dry  until 
it  is  baked  and  hard.  This  piece  of 
ground  should  be  circular,  and  about 
seventy-five  feet  in  diameter.  The 
bean  vines  are  placed  on  this  floor 
to  a  depth  of  about  2'/^  feet,  and  the 
beans  arc  tramped  out  by  driving 
around  over  them  with  either  a  roller 
or  a  disk.  When  most  of  the  beans 
have  been  separated  from  the  pods, 
the  vines  arc  forked  out  of  the  thresh- 
ing floor  and  the  beans  arc  placed 
in  sacks  with  a  scoop  shovel.  By  this 
method  beans  may  be  threshed  some- 
what earlier  than  by  the  threshing 
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grower  to  thresh  the  beans  earlier  in 

the  fall  and  thereby  avoid  damage 

from  fall  rains. 

(  We  would  be  glad  to  get  figures 
on  $300  to  the  acre  from  beans,  as 
both  yield  and  price  must  be  enor- 
mous, and  hope  subscriber  can  give 
us  details  on  the  matter.    Editor.)  j 
Home  Grown  Seed. 
/n  planting  land  to  beans  the  gecond  ] 
year  is  it  belter  to  ii«c  »eed  grown 
xomeichere  eUe.  or  need  grown  on  that 
land  the  preceding  ycarf — E.  G.  < 

A  S  a  general  principle  seed  from  I 
similar  soil  and  climate  to  land  , 
where   it   will   be   planted   is   better  I 
than  seed  coming  from  different  kind 
of  soil  and  climate;  that  is,  if  the  ; 
two  samples  of  seed  are  equal  in  other 
ways.    Therefore,  if  the  beans  you 
have  grown  are  first-class  would  ad- 
vise using  them  for  seed  instead  of 
going  elsewhere  for  seed  that  is  nat- 
urally no  better. 

Something  on  Varieties. 

IN  connection  with  these  questions 
a  few  words  on  varieties  will  be 
profitable. 

The  tcpary  is  a  bean  grown  by 
desert  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  now 
grown  more  or  less  generally.  The 
plant  is  quite  drouth  resistant  and 
will  yield  fairly  well  where  other 
beans  will  fail,  though  it  needs  mois- 
ture to  make-  a  crop.  .Most  tepary 
beans  so  far  produced  have  been 
consumed  locally  or  sold  for  seed 
and  it  has  not  reached  the  market 
yet,  so  nobody  knows  just  what  the 
price  will  ultimately  be.  However. 
It  is  a  low  grade  bean,  and  the  price 
probably  will  never  be  very  good 
and  the  yield  is  so  much  below  that 
of  the  blackeye  that  there  is  little 
reason  tor  planting  it  where  other 
beans  will  succeed. 

The  blackeye  is  more  of  a  cow- 
pea  than   a  genuine  bean.     It  is  a 
strong  grower  aiifl  heavy  bearer  and 
(Contlnnrd  om  Pasr  3A». 


Use  200  pounds  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda 
broadcast  per  acre 
in  late  February 
or  early  March, 
or  use  at  Blossom 
Time. 

Send  Post  Card  Today  for 
Fruit  Books  —  Free 

WM.  S.  ftlTERS,  Director 

2S  hU£Moa  Atcdm  N«w  Yatk 


Trees 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Win- 
ter and  Spring  delivery  and  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  list  of  the  nurseiy 
stock  you  expect  to  plant  for  our  f  stl- 
mate  of  cost  to  you. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  Deciduov 
and  Citrus  Fruit  Trees  —  especially 
large  quantities  of  Prunes,  ApricoU, 
Pears,  .\nples.  .Mmonds,  Peachei. 
Orp.nees.  T.<emons  and  Grapefruit;  alao 
a  full  line  ot  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  All  grown  in  oar 
nurscrv-  jilants  In  Fresno,  Madera  aid 
Tnlare  counties. 

Please  mention  what  varieties  you 
are  interested  in. 

PricPR  on  nppliration. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Main  Office,  1000  "0"  SI. 
Fresno,  CaL 


The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

HONEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

Ib  it  your  intention  to  plant  nursery  stock  this  coming  season? 
are  now  booking  orders  for  all  elapses  of  DECIDrOL'S  and  CITRI  .s 
FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  ORNAMENTAL,  ETC.  We  have  for 
the  past  twenty-eight  years  pleased  our  customers  by  giving  them  true  to 
name  stock,  prompt  and  courteous  treatment.  Whv  not  let  us  please  you 
also  by  giving  you  RELIAlilLITY,  QUALITY,  SERVICE?  Catalog  and 
Price  List  mailed  you  on  request. 


P,  0.  Box  615A 


Fresno,  California 


MANURE 

SHEEP,  COW  AND  HORSE 

by  car  load,  wagon  load  or  delivered  by  auto  truck.  Shipped  t< 
any  point.    Write  for  particulars. 

J.  P.  HOLLAND, 

550  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Butter  His  Hobby 

An  Ideal  Product  Made  by  a  Washington  Dairy  Man. 
By  Robert  S.  Doubleday 


SOME  little  while  ago  I  had  oc- 
casion to  seek  out  one  of  these 
persistent,  painstaking,  semi- 
scientific,  book-farming  chaps.  I 
doubt  not  that  certain  of  the  good 
people  of  his  ncighborliood  call  him 
a  crank,  a  hobby-rider,  a  potterer — 
possibly  worse — for  he  does  not  spend 
any  time  with  the  jaw-wobbler  club 
that  meets  on  the  top  of  a  fence  rail 
or  around  the  stove  at  the  store. 
.Somehow,  he  doesn't  have  time,  and  I 
fancy  his  tastes  do  not  run  tiiat  way, 
either.  Nevertheless,  he  is  going  to 
do  something.  He  will  achieve  a  de- 
gree of  success,  even  if  he  only  suc- 
ceeds in  proving  that  what  he  is  un- 
dertaking to  do  cannot  be  done.  I 
do  not  look  for  him  to  achieve  that 
sort  of  success,  however. 

VVhen  I  had  rapped  my  summons 
at  the  front  door  the  good  lady  of  the 
household  told  me  that  her  spouse 
was  "out  there  in  the  rear,  'riding  his 
hobby,'  "  the  last  being  a  quotation, 
\  idently,  but  made  in  approval  and 
lut  in  derision,  for  she  smiled — well, 
just  that  way.  And  there  I  found 
him. 

"Out  in  the  rear"  meant  in  a  little 
ell-constructed    building,  specially 
lade,  located  beyond  the  house  and 
I  the  side  of  a  fine  flowing  spring 
I  clear,  pure,  cold  water.    The  build- 
ug  is  small,  only  si.xteen  by  sixteen, 
,)th  an  extension  that  goes  over  the 
1  cad  of  the  spring.    It  is  put  together 
light,  it  is  painted,  inside  and  out, 
ind  is  as  clean  as  a  bright  new  but- 
ton.   There  is    a    smooth  concrete 
)loor,  with  just   sufficient   slope  to 
carry  off  any  amount  of  water. 

In  the  room  is  a  small  power  churn, 
run  by  a  gasoline  engine  that  is  lo- 
cated in  a  little  shed  outside.  There 
is  a  butter-worker — a  hand  butter- 
worker,  but  a  good  one.  There  is  a 
small  laboratory  and  shelves  and  ta- 
ble in  one  corner.  There  is  consid- 
erable other  parapiiernalia,  and  there 
.ire  two  or  three  small  tables,  all 
spick  and  span  clean,  be  sure.  I  did 
not  notice  any  chair  anywhere  about 
the  place. 

In  the  midst    of    this    stood  my 
niend,  pretty  much  enveloped  in  a 
-now-white  apron  and  the  smile  of 
:e  enthusiast  who  has  got  what  he 
as  after — or  almost  got  it,  anyway. 
^  ou    know,    your    real    genius  for 
icliievement  never  does  get  just  ex- 
actly what  he  seeks.    There  being  no 
nch  thing  as  perfection  in  material 
tilings,  he  may  achieve  points  of  ex- 
hilaration and  deligiit,  but  over  be- 
\orid  there  is  something  else,  a  little 
luther  on,  and  he  must  strive  for 
iiat.    His  cap  was  on  the  back  of  his 
cad;  on  a  piece  of  parchment  paper 
u  his  hand  he  had  a  square  of  but- 
ur.    Anybody  could  see  that  it  was 
nice-looking  butter.    Anybody  could 
tell,  as  I  afterward  found,  that  it  was 
exquisitely  fine  butter.    To  my  friend, 
it  was  all  this  and  a  good  deal  more. 
He  was  riding  his  hobby  and  had  ap- 
parently taken  a  high  fence  without 
a  foul. 

"Now,  there."  said  he,  "is  some- 
thing fine."  He  was  so  enraptured 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  say  good 
afternoon.  "There  is  something  fine; 
it  isn't,  well,  it  isn't  just  exactly 
perfect,  I  suppose,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  beat."  Then,  when  I  pressed 
him  for  it,  he  launched  into  a  recital 
of  his  theories  and  his  difficulties. 

Briefly  this  man  had,  of  course, 
discovered  long  since  that  to  say  that 
good  butter  should  be  85  per  cent 
fat,  l2  per  cent  water,  2  per  cent  salt, 
1  per  cent  curd,  etc..  does  not,  after 
all,  convey  very  much.  The  fact  that 
in  expert  judging  or  scoring  of  but- 
ter, 45  points  are  possible  for  flavor, 
is  points  for  texture,  15  for  color,  10 
"or  salt  and  5  for  package,  conveys 


a  good  deal  more.  How  to  aciiicve 
these  maximums  is  a  big  enough 
problem  for  most  people,  but  my 
friend  with  a  hobby  runs  somewhat 
beyond  that  even. 

"Flavor,"  said  he,  "flavor  is,  of 
course,  the  thing,  but  even  on  expert 
scoring,  the  line  shade  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  view,  there  would  be 
so  little  difference  between  any  two 
or  more  samples  of  the  best  grades. 
But  these  grades  of  butter  are  the 
best  grades  as  we  know  them;  that 
is,  the  best  grades  of  the  commercial 
product,  practically  always  creamery. 
What  I  vvant  is  something  better, 
something  really  fmer,  more  ex- 
quisitely delicate  in  flavor;  something 
so  obviously  superior  that  the  man 
who  can  afiford  it  will  pay  enough 
more  for  it  to  make  it  profitable  to 
produce  it,  of  course." 

Now,  It  ever  a  good  man  went  af- 
ter what  he  desired  with  great  thor- 
oughness, my  friend  has  the  mark  on 
him.  He  has  a  small  herd  of  very 
good  cows.  The  cows  are  in  the  best 
of  health,  they  are  fed  the  best  of 
scientifically  balanced  foods,  they 
have  the  purest  sort  of  water  and 
they  are  at  home  in  a  modern,  sani- 
tary barn.  When  it  comes  to  con- 
verting the  milk  product  into  butter, 
the  cream  is  handled  as  though  it 
was  soft-shelled  eggs.  Everything  is 
weighed,  measured  and  tested  as 
though  the  institution  was  an  apothe- 
cary's shop.  Every  shade  of  tempera- 
ture and  change  of  weather  is  ob- 
served and  reckoned  on.  He  uses  a 
ripener  of  his  own  make  according  to 
his  own  formula  and  process. 
Throughout  the  entire  buttermaking, 
from  drawing  the  milk  to  putting  the 
paper  around  the  finished  brick, 
he  vvorks  with  the  same  minute  care 
that  he  would  if  he  was  constructing 
a  high-grade  watch. 

Too  much  fuss,  says  some  one. 
Overdoing  it  to  merely  produce  but- 
ter. May  be  so,  but  his  theory  is  that 
the  small  manufacturer  of  butter,  what 
you  might  call  the  maker  of  home- 
made butter,  can  produce  a  very  su- 
perior article  if  he  knows  how  and 
tries  hard  enough.  He  believes  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  creamery,  which  in 
its  natural  competition  for  business 
must  necessarily  take  in  all  sorts  of 
cream,  produced  under  varying  con- 
ditions and  being  of  varying  quality, 
to  make  butter  of  the  superior  excel- 
lence that  may  be  produced  by  the 
small,  private  or  individual  butter 
maker  who  works  along  the  lines  tliat 
he  is  following.  The  question  is.  Is 
he  right  or  not?  and,  if  he  is  right, 
would  it  be  worth  while? 


Bovine  Tuberculosis 

IN  a  recent  letter  to  Thomas  Har- 
rison of  Suisun,  Cal.,  we  remarked 
that  possibly  the  small  amount  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  he  states  is  found 
in  Longhorn  cattle  is  due  to  their 
tendency  to  put  on  flesh;  in  other 
words,  that  fine  physical  condition 
wards  off  the  disease,  and  received 
the  following  interesting  account  of 
observations: 

"The  reason  is  solely  thi.s — they  are 
outdoor  cattle  pure  and  simple,  and 
will  not  stand  confinement.  The  more 
any  cattle  are  housed  and  fed  arti- 
ficially, no  matter  how  much  flesh 
they  carry,  you  will  always  find  a 
certain  amount  of  tuberculosis. 

"Cattle  from  the  far  north  of  Scot- 
land (that  is  West  Highland  cattle), 
which  are  kept  out  all  winter,  never 
become  affected.  I  have  taken  the 
same  breed  of  cattle  under  sheds  and 
fed  liberally  for  the  block  and  in  six 
months  have  known  20  per  cent  to 
become  affected." 


Your  separator  is  losing  cream,  no  matter  vAi&i  the  make. 
A  famous  experiment  station  says,  "The  use  of  the  gravity  can,  a 
lort)  speed  of  the  separator,  and  an  excessive  rate  of  infloiv  cause 
hecTvy  loss  in  butter  fat."  They  have  proven  that  95%  of  all 
farm  separators  are  turned  below  regulation  speed.  When  the 
speed  slackens,  a  lot  of  the  cream  escapes  with  the  skim  milk — 
and  with  the  cream  goes  the  profit. 

The  annual  loss  from  imperfect  separation  is  $47  on  the 
average  farm  and  upon  many  farms  is  $100  and  more.  That's 
the  tax  you  pay  because  you  can't  turn  your  separator  at  just 
the  right  speed  all  the  time.    But  with 

THE  NEW 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION  FEED 

Separator  you  get  all  the  cream  at  any  speed. 

A  wonderfully  simple  invention  enables  the  bowl  to  drinlf 
in  just  the  right  quantity  of  mill(  to  insure  the  closest  possible 
skimming.  You  may  turn  slow  and 
make  the  work  easy  or  you  may  turn 
fast  and  get  through  quicker.  You 
simply  won't  lose  cream  with  the 
"Suction  Feed." 

You  get  smooth  cream  of  an  even 
grade  whatever  the  speed  of  the  sep- 
arator. Uniform  cream  makes  fancy 
butter  that  brings  top  prices. 

The  supply  can  is  only  knee-high. 
There's  no  hard  lifting  to  empty 
heavy  milk  cans. 

The  new  machine  has  all  the  fea- 
tures that  have  made  the  Sharpies 
Tubular  famous  and  many  other  new 
vital  and  exclusive  features  found  in 
no  other  separator. 

Send  now  for  our  new  book,  "Vel- 
vet for  Dairymen,"  and  learn  how  to 
secure  this  new  dairy  profit.  Address 
Dept.  64. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Mechanical  MiUters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester     ...  Pennsylvania 


Chicago 


San  Franclaco 


Portland 
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"STANDARD"  IRRIGATION 

Flume,  Gates, 
Pipe,  Siphons 


made  of  commercially  pure  iron  by  the  Standard  Corrugated 
Pipe  Co.,  are  recognized  as  standard  and  best  for  Pacific 
Coast  conditions  because  of  three  superiorities: 

1 —  Perfection  of  material. 

2 —  Excellence  of  engineering  design  and  mechanical  con- 

A  Battery  of  6  Gates  for  Tiilare  Connty  Customer.  strUCtiOU. 

3 — Fair  cost  and  long  life  under  severest  service. 

Year  by  year  this  company  has  been  extending  the  sale  and  uses  of  its  "Standard"  irri- 
gation equipment  throughout  California  and  the  Pacific  States,  and  its  products  have  been  in- 
stalled under  the  widest  possible  variety  of  conditions,  in  municipal,  State  and  government 
work,  on  irrigation  projects  and  ranches  large  and  small. 

Our  engineers  have  watched  our  equipment  under  all  these  conditions  with  the  single 
purpose  of  making  instant  improvements  if  necessary.  As  a  result,  "Standard"  goods  are 
known  throughout  this  field  for  their  quality,  strength  and  long  life.  They  are  designed  by 
men  of  practical  irrigation  experience  and  make  good  because  they  fit  the  condition  they  are 
made  for.  \\'herever  installed  "Standard"  goods  become  permanent,  lasting  improvements  on 
the  property. 

Large  or  Small  Flume — Large  or  Small  Gates — Large  or  Small  Pipe — Large  or  Small 
Siphons — all  are  built  with  the  same  quality  of  material,  design  and  workmanship  and  the 
man  ordering  ten  dollars'  worth  gets  the  same  quality  of  value  as  the  man  ordering  ten  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth.  They  are  all  built  of  commercially  pure  iron  and  are  rust  and  corrosion 
resistant  to  such  a  degree  that  they  practically  last  forever. 

This  is  the  season  for  the  installation  of  irrigation  equipment.  Flume,  Culvert,  Siphon  or 
Gate  improvements  and  changes  should  be  made  now. 

W'e  are  in  position  to  make  early  deliveries  now. 

Where  economy  of  water  and  elimination  of  trouble  in  handling  is  a  necessity,  Standard 
Equipment  will  fill  your  needs  just  exactly  as  well  as  it  has  satisfied  all  our  other  customers. 

We  represent  our  goods  as  the  best  that  can  be  made.  Let  us  know  your  needs  and  we 
will  prove  Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.'s  products  are  best. 

Send  us  a  list  or  a  sketch  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  give  you  immediate  information, 
prices,  etc. 


RECOGNIZED 
SUPERIORITY 

As  evidence  of  the  merit  of  Standard 
equi|)ment  we  list  here  some  of  the  big, 
satisfied  users  of  these  products.  If 
Standard  goods  are  good  enough  for 
these  people  they  are  good  enough  for 
you.  And  remember,  small  orders  have 
the  same  kind  of  attention  and  care  that 
is  given  big  ones.  Big  work  or  little  gets 
the  same  quality  of  material  and  de- 
sign. 

SATISFIED  d'STOMERS  USING 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT 

San  Mateo  County 
Monterey  County 
San  Bernardino  County 
Orange  County 
Los  Angeles  County 
Merced  County 
San  Joaquin  County 
Kern  County 
Fresno  County 
Tuolumne  County 
Stanislaus  County 
Mendocino  County 
City  of  Oakland 
LiOS  Molino.s  Land  Co. 
Natomas    Consolidated    Tulare    Lake  & 
Canal  Co. 

U.  S.  Government.  Indian  Irrigation  Serv- 
ice at  Chiloquin,  Oregon 

Cal.  State  Engineering  Department,  Main- 
tenance Bureau 

Miller  &  Lux  throughout  their  California 
properties 

And  hundreds  of  other  customers,  many  of 
them  small  farmers  who  demand  the 
best  possible  equipment  and  who  know 
the  best  is  always  the  cheapest. 


>'.  B. — All  our  products  are  made  in  California  and  shipped  from  onr 
factories  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angreles.  No  lonf;  waits  for  arrival  of 
Eastern  eoods. 


STANDARD  DROP  AND 
FLOOD  GATES 

(See  Cuts  at  Right) 

for  use  with  our  Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  and  Standard  Flume 
are  known  throughout  California  wherever  water  is  used  or 
handled.  They  are  not  freaks  or  experiments.  They  are  known 
for  efficiency  and  long  life  because  their  material  and  design  are 
right  for  agricultural  or  commercial  needs.  Gate  at  top  is  auto- 
matic in  operation — controlled  by  pressure  on  the  front  or  back 
of  valve.  Gate  below  is  drop  pattern,  adjustable  to  quarter-inch 
openings — cannot  jam  or  stick.  Can  be  locked  in  position.  You 
cannot  equal  these  gates  for  practical  permanent  use.  Write  for 
detailed  information  about  Flume,  Gates,  Pipe  or  Siphons. 

Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co. 


516  Rialto  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


737  Lawrence  St., 
Los  Angeles. 
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REMCO 

Redwood  Pipe 

All  diameters  from  2  inches  to  1 2 
ifeet.  Much  cheaper  than  any 
Imetal  pipe.  Will  carry  30  per  cent 
more  water  than  metal  or  cement 
pipe  of  same  diameter.  Will  out- 
last any  metal  pipe  except  cast  iron. 
jCannot  be  injured  by  roots  or  dis- 
Iplacement.  Furnished  for  any 
pressure  from  0  to  400  feet,  and 
iguaranteed  for  1 00  per  cent  over- 
lload. 

Write  for  further  information, 
prices,  etc. 

REMCO 

RedwoodTanks 

Cheaper  than  metal  tanks.  Last 
longer.  Cannot  rust.  Not  affected 
by  chemicals  in  water.  Thousands 
in  use  in  the  West. 

We  make  them  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  from  200  gallons  to  500,000 

gallons. 

REMCO 

Redwood  Silos 

ARE  EFFICIENT  AND  EN- 
DURING ABOVE  ALL 
OTHERS— MADE  ENTIRE- 
LY FROM  CLEAR.  AIR- 
DRIED  REDWOOD  FREE 
FROM  ANY  DEFECTS. 

Fruit  in  a  cracked  jar  will  not 
keep;  neither  will  silage  in  a  leaky 
silo — for  exactly  the  same  reason. 

THEY  ARE  MADE  IN  ALL 
SIZES  FROM  10x20  TO  20x40. 

ANY  SILO  SHIPPED 
WITHIN  THREE  DAYS  OF 
ORDER. 

Write  us  for  booklets  on  silage 
and  silos.  They  are  free.  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

Redwood 
Manufacturers 
Company 

1613  Hobart  Bldg., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


How   Australia  Favors 
the  Farmer 

(Continued  from  Page  0.) 

the  cost  for  thirty-one  years  they  get 
the  title. 

The  Paternalism  Bugaboo. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
an  objection  to  this  plan,  which  is 
that  it  is  paternalism  and  will  de- 
stroy the  intiative  and  enterprise  of 
the  people.  In  other  words,  if  you 
pay  8  per  cent  interest  you  will  be 
independent,  but  if  you  only  have  to 
pay  4  per  cent,  then  you  begin  to 
lean  on  somebody  else.  I  want  to 
say  there  could  not  be  a  more  mis- 
taken idea.  Before  that  system  went 
into  effect  in  Australia  they  had  to 
pay  9  per  cent  for  money,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  young  men 
were  either  going  to  some  other 
country  or  out  to  the  frontier  or  go- 
ing to  town,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  were  going  to  town,  just  as 
they  are  here.  But  young  men  from 
the  cities  saw  in  the  new  plan  a  chance 
to  lead  the  independent  life  of  a  farm 
owner.  A  paperhanger  in  Melbourne 
said:  "I  have  a  boy  who  has  always 
wanted  to  go  to  the  country.  This 
looks  like  a  chance.  What  we  want 
to  know  is  how  much  money  he  must 
have?"  It  was  decided  he  could  not 
risk  losses  through  inexperience.  He 
spent  six  months  with  a  dairyman. 
Then  he  learned  to  drive  a  team, 
handle  a  shovel  and  irrigate.  After  a 
year's  training  he  ws  ready  to  begin. 
He  got  67  acres  of  land;  he  had  a 
stable  built  and  went  to  work.  He  was 
fortunate.  He  had  the  whole  67  acres 
and  seeded  alfalfa  before  he  started; 
and  it  happened  they  had  a  drought 
there  with  a  great  demand  for  alfalfa. 
He  was  able  the  first  year  to  pay  the 
deposit  on  a  good  house  that  cost 
about  $2,000,  and  he  got  married.  That 
is  the  way  it  destroys  independence 
and  initiative. 

"I  have  three  boys,"  said  a  drug- 
gist to  me.  "They  all  want  to  be 
farmers.  They  have  gone  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  graduated. 
All  my  life  I  have  been  lay- 
ing up  as  I  could  to  take  care  of 
them.  I  have  $5,000.  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  is  enough  to  start  those 
three  boys." 

I  told  him  it  was  sufficient,  and  it 
was.  The  three  boys  were  able  to 
each  buy  a  50-acre  farm,  costing  about 
$50  an  acre.  They  paid  3  per  cent  of 
this  and  they  paid  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  leveling  and  seeding  it  to 
alfalfa,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  a  house.  The  result  was  that  after 
they  were  in  their  house  and  had 
made  the  first  payment  on  the  land 
they  had  plenty  of  money  to  bu 
teams,  tools,  etc.,  needed  to  farm. 
City  Boys  on  Farms. 

I  could  give  you  fifty  instances  of 
boys  that  have  gone  out  of  the  city 
onto  farms  that  are  fixed  for  life. 
They  were  able  to  do  this  because 
they  had  only  to  pay  1%  per  cent 
on  the  principal  each  year.  Those 
small  uniform  payments  to  meet  year 
after  year  will  be  like  the  payment 
of  taxes  or  life  insurance.  It  does 
not  necessarily  mean  you  have  got  to 
keep  on;  if  you  have  the  money  you 
can  pay  it  oflf  any  time. 

The  Orland  people  are  fortunate  in 
having  William  Kent  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  a  man  who  is 
known  throughout  the  nation  and 
whose  endorsement  of  this  demon- 
stration would  be  open  to  no  tinge 
or  suspicion  of  selfishness.  It  seems 
to  me  with  those  two  circumstances 
in  its  favor  and  with  the  need  for 
it  that  it  is  the  psychological  mo- 
ment to  make  the  effort.  It  won't 
go  through,  however,  of  its  own  mo- 
mentum. The  Orland  farmer  who 
knows  anybody  in  Congress  should 
write  to  him  about  it  and  ask  him  to 
work  for  it.  If  the  farmers  of  the 
Orland  district  can  get  this  thing 
started  they  will  educate  the  whole 
of  the  country  as  to  how  land  ought 
to  be  made  ready  for  settlers. 


LETTHISENGINEMEDUCE 
YOURJilGHCOST-  Or-LABOR 


The  only  way  for  a  farmer  to  keep  up  with  the  always  increasing  coat  of  doing 
'>usinesB,  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  MEOHANIOAL  AIDS  now  pro- 
vided for  his  benefit.  In  fact,  no  farmer  who  wants  to  do  the  most  work  in 
the  most  economlcai  way  can  afford  to  be  without  a 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

TYPE  "N"  GASOUNE  ENGINE 

To  supply  CHEAP  POWER  for  operating  an  Alfalfa  Cutter.  Oream  Separa- 
tor" Churn.  Corn  Sheller,  Electric  Dynamo,  Feed  Grinder.  Grind  Stone,  Ice 
Ice  Oream  Freezer,  PUMP,  Spray  Pump.  Washing  Machine,  Wood  Saw.  or  ANY 
FARM  MACHlisE  equipped  for  power-drive  this  engine  is  a  NECESSITY. 

THE  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  TYPE  "N"  ENGINE  is  different  from  most 
fnginea.  l8t— it  is  the  product  of  I'i  years  of  buhiness  and  manufacturing  ex- 
perience, backed  up  with  a  world-wide  reputation  for  QUALITY;  2nd— It  is 
made  in  modern  shops  equipped  with  the  finest  Tiachinery,  by  unusually  high- 
class  mechanics;  Srd— IT  COM  BINES  THE  GOOD  POINTS  OF  HIGH  PRICE 
ENGINES  IN  DESIGN.  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP— all  the  latest 
improvements— yet  sells  for  a  surprisingly  low  price;  4th — It  is  very,  very  sim- 
ple, has  few  parts,  is  easy  to  start  and  run — by  anyone;  5th — It  has  only  one- 
fourth  the  weight  of  engines  made  from  antiquated  patterns — an  1  is  more 
easily  portable;  6th— It  has  *'make-and-break"  ignition,  a  "hit-and-miss*"  gov- 
ernor that  keeps  its  speed  constant  and  permits  it  to  use  very  little  fuel;  7th — It 
operates  on  the  superior  4  cycle  principle  and  cools  itself  perfectly;  8th— It 
runs  equally  well  on  gasoline  or  engine  distillate. 

The  work  the  different  sizes  of  this  wonderful  engine  will  do  for  you  and  the 
amount  of  money  it  will  save  will  surprise  you.  You  CAN'T  AFFORD  to  be 
without  it* 

WRITE  AT  ONCE 

lor  our  fine  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list. 
Olip  out  and  send  in  this  coupon  to  save  time* 

 PACIFIC  HARDWARE  &  STEEL  CO.  , 


■  Oo"t  Pist'ibntera 
San  Francisco 

Send  me  full  information  about  your  Fuller  &  Johnson  Type  "N" 
Engine  at  once. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


THE  WINSBY  PUMP 


Our  n    Ts  Best 

New  m^^^^L-A^  '  ^m  iii^  Model 

Type  ^^^^^jt^^^  ■        W  ^^^^ 

Pump  ^^^^^^^HHF  Pumping 


SUe   1  In.  IVi  In.  1%  In.  2  in.     F.  O.  B.  CARS 

Price     $16.00  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00  Oakland 

Larger  Sizes  at  Proportionate  Prices. 
Complete  Pumping  Plants  of  Any  Size  or  Type  Furnished  and  Installed. 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

Pumping  Ma^Jhinery  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes,.   Mining.   Milling.  Concentrating  and  Rock 
Crui.hing  Machinery.  Ice  and  Refrigerating  Machinery,  Cold  Storage  Rooms  and  Oonntere.  Water 
\Mieels,   Dredges  and  Hydraulic   Machinery.   Fire  Hydrants  and  Cast  Iron  Fittings. 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDERS  AND  PRICES. 


GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS:  O.AKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 
We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pumping  machinery  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


IRRIGATION 

EVERY  UP-TO-DATE  RANCHER  NEEDS 

X  L  IRRIGATION  HOSE 

Time,  tide  and  weather  waits  for  no  man. 
Have  your  Canvas  Hose  ready  for  use  when  needed. 
X-L  Hose  answers  every  purpose  of  iron  pipe,  is  more  convenient, 
cheaper  in  price,  can  be  used  anywhere. 

A  TIME  AND  LABOR  SAVER. 
If   your  dealer  does  not  carry   X-L  Hose   write  to 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Tcnfs  and  Canvas  Goods. 

315  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Oregon  Dairy  Reform 

Butter  Combine  Forces  Combination  of  Dairy  Interests 


By  M.  Seymour 


DURING  the  year  just  past  the 
market  for  butter  in  Oregon 
has  been  very  unsatisfactory  to 
most  of  the  smaller  creameries 
throughout  the  State.  There  has 
been  a  cry  of  unfairness  all  along 
the  line,  the  accusations  for  the  most 
part  being  directed  at  the  large  cen- 
tralizers  in  Portland. 

The  peculiar  situation  in  Portland 
is  the  fact  that  the  jobbing  interests 
and  the  centralizers  are  one  and  the 
same.  Thus  if  the  countrj-  cream- 
ery-man who  has  a  home  market  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  butter 
wishes  to  dispose  of  the  bulk  of  his 


to  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral charging  the  centralizers  of  the 
Northwest  with  price  making  in  re- 
straint of  trade  in  interstate  com- 
merce. A  Federal  officer  was  sent 
to  the  Northwest  the  following  sum- 
mer to  investigate  matters,  but  no 
tangible  evidence  sufficient  to  base  a 
complaint  was  found.  No  written 
agreement  or  comnmnications  could 
be  found  wliich  evidenced  a  crime, 
practically  all  the  business  between 
the  big  interests  in  the  butter  game 
being  done  orally. 

The  country  creamerymen  charge 
the  centralizers  not  only  with  ar- 


Jerseys  of  a  Kind  Which  >Iade  Oregon  Famous. 


product  on  the  open  market  he  finds 
his  competitors,  the  centralizers, 
comprising  that  market.  It  has  been 
openly  charged  that  these  same  cen- 
tralizers have  a  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" as  to  prices  and  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  J.  D.  Mickle, 
after  investigating  the  matter,  has 
verified  the  truthfulness  of  the 
charges  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
published  statements  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers accusing  them  of  such. 

Early  in  1914  complaints  were  sent 


Hopland  Short -Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 

Bulls  of  highest  quality. 

Young  Sows  and   Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 


HOPI.AND,  CAL. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses,  Milcb  Cows,  Chickeiu,  TooDff  Plo 
and  Hogs.  Obeapest  food  in  Uie  market  to-dftj. 
If  yotir  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  addresa 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 
149  California  St.,        San  FrancUe*. 


DI  iru  LossEk  sutELY  ranmni 

lll^aLili  ^  Cltttfl  Bluklaf  Pint.  Low. 
VliAVlA    priced,  fresh.  ralUble;  preferrMl  ^ 

Western  stoc^eo  because  ttiey  pr** 
m  teet    where    other    vatelnei  ftIL 

■  ^  m  *  Write  for  booklet  and  tesUmonlala, 
I   .  «     lO-dow  *kge.  Blackleg  Pnii  $1.00 

Mt^M^^^    (0-dow  pkge.  Blackleg  Plllt  4.00 

Use  any  injector,  but  Cutter"!  beat 
Tne  superiority  of  Cutter  producu  Is  due  to  orer  U 
yeara  of  speclallzlnx  In  vaoelnea  and  aerumt  only. 

lB»l»t  OB  Cuttor't.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY.  Btrktley.  Callfaral» 


bitrarily  fixing  the  price  for  solid 
pack  butter  sold  on  the  Portland 
markets,  but  also  with  fixing  the 
price  for  butter  fat  paid  to  the  farm- 
ers. The  centralizers,  while  they  are 
chiefly  jobbers,  also  make  some  but- 
ter. They  send  out  literature  to  the 
farmers  all  over  the  State  announc- 
ing the  prices  they  are  paying  for 
cream,  while  prices  are  usuall}-  sev- 
eral cents  above  the  price  of  butter. 
The  small  country  creanieryman 
must  meet  these  prices  or  lose  the 
patronage  of  the  farmers. 

When  it  is  manufacturered  into 
butter  the  small  creameryman  finds 
he  can  not  sell  it  except  for  a  price 
of  from  5  to  9  cents  below  the  price 
paid  the  farmer  for  the  butter  fat. 
This  soon  spells  disaster  for  the 
small  creameryman  and  as  soon  as 
his  requiem  is  sung  the  centralizers 
open  a  shipping  station  where  the 
country  creameryman  formerly  op- 
erated. Fear  is  expressed  that  as 
soon  as  ail  or  nearly  all  the  country 
creamerymen  are  forced  to  the  wall, 
the  centralizers  will  "trust"  the  mar- 
ket in  a  ruinous  way. 

Commissioner  Mickle  and  Profes- 
sor R.  R.  Graves,  head  of  tlie  dairy 
department  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, have  decided  that  the  unsatis- 
factorj-  market  conditions  are  suf- 
ficiently grave  to  warrant  action  on 
their  part.  They  have  therefore 
taken  active  steps  towards  organiz- 
ing the  country  creamerymen  witli 
sufficient  force  to  combat  the  ''cen- 
tral powers."  The  plea  is  that  the 
present  dissatisfaction,  if  continued, 
will  be  disastrous  to  the  whole  dairy 
industry  of  the  State  and  that  they 
are  justified  in  using  all  the  influence 
of  their  respective  offices  in  behalf 
of  the  "allies." 

What  makes  the  market  situation 
all  the  more  delicate  at  this  time  is 
the  fact  that  the  dairy  industry  has 
reached  that  stage  whereby  butter 
will  be  exported;  whereas  in  the  past 
much  butter  was  imported.  This  is 
strong  argument  favoring  the  need 
of  organization  and  standardization 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 

Write  or  Call  on  I  S. 


TAGUS 

Tagus  Switch 


RANCH 

Tulare  County 


of  the  product.  With  this  as  a 
weapon  with  which  to  launch  the 
fight  Mr.  Mickle  and  Professor 
Graves  placed  the  matter  before  the 
State  Dairymen's  .Association,  which 
organization  in  turn  called  a  con- 
ference of  all  the  allied  organizations. 

At  this  conference  were  the  exec- 
utive committees  of  the  following 
organizations: 

Oregon  Dairymen's  Association. 
Oregon  Butter  &  Cheese  Makers' 
Association. 

Oregon  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
Oregon  Holstein  Cattle  Club. 
Oregon  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 
Oregon  State  Grange. 
Oregon  Farmers'  Union. 
After  due  deliberation  it  was  unan- 
imously decided   at   this  conference 
that  the  country  creameries,  begin- 
ning   with    the    co-operative  ones, 
should  be  formed  into  one  great  fed- 
eration for  the  purpose  of  standard- 
izing and  marketing  their  product.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  what 
powerful  forces  are  back  of  the  move- 
ment and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  failure  for  it.      The  first  move- 
ment will  be  to  standardize  the  prod- 
uct.    This  will  be  done    before  an 
effort  will   be   made  to  sell  butter 
through  the  federation. 

The  dairy  and  food  commissioner's 
force  of  four  men  and  the  college 
dairy  extension  force  of  three  men 
will  be  used  to  standardize  the  prod- 
uct through  education  and  inspec- 
tion among  dairymen  and  creamery- 
men. They  also  have  hope  of  get- 
ting at  least  one  man  from  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Oregon  has  a  splendid  example  of 
the  work  ability  of  such  a  plan  in  its 
Tillamook  county  creamery  associa- 
tion. That  county  was  for  a  long 
time  isolated,  having  only  one  boat 
which  made  occasional  trips  into  its 
only  harbor.  Under  such  conditions 
cheese  was  the  only  product  that 
could  be  marketed.  This  meant  that 
they  were  driven  to  specializing  in 
cheese  and  they  have  done  so  well 
that  although  they  now  have  rail 
connection  with  Portland,  cheese  is 
still  the  only  product  marketed. 

The  output  of  19  of  the  23  fac- 
tories in  the  county  is  sold  by  one 
man  and  supplies  are  bought  by  one 
man  in  wholesale  lots,  which  means 
a  great  saving. 

Standardization,  however,  is  the 
factor  that  has  brought  profits  to 
the  Tillamook  people  in  much  greater 
measure  than  co-operative  buying 
and  selling,  .\dvantage  of  this  ob- 
ject lesson  has  been  taken  by  the 
forces  behind  the  federating  of  the 
country  creameries  of  Oregon  and 
standardization  of  all  butter  will  be 
the  first  project  attempted. 

The  Tillamook  Creamery  .Associa- 
tion employs  an  expert  cheese  maker 
who  makes  weekly  inspections  of  all 
the  19  factories,  scoring  one  cheese 
from  each  vat  made.  .MI  the  cheese 
that  is  up  to  the  requirements  is 
branded  with  the  association  brand, 
which  stands  for  quality.  Cheese 
that  for  any  reason  falls  below  that 
standard  is  sold  as  second-grade 
cheese  under  another  brand  and  thus 
is  not  allowed  to  mar  the  good  name 
and  sale  of  the  first  grade  cheese. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  five 
or  six  years'  operation  under  such 
a  plan  very  little  second  grade  cheese 
is  made. 

Another  very  important  factor 
which  the  Tillamook  Assocation  has 
brought  about  and  which  it  is  hoped 
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"Selecting  and 
Developing  the 
Jersey  Herd" 

Is  a  booklet  by  Prof.  Hugh  G.Van 
Pelt  It  tells  how  you  can  build 
a  well-developed,  money-making 
Jersey  herd  by  proper  selection 
and  judicious  breeding.  The 
future  of  your  dairy  herd  de- 
pends upon  how  you  select  your 
foundation  animals  and  how  they 
and  their  offspring  are  developed. 

The  Jersey  cow  combines  beauty  with 
dairy  contormation.  Healthy, viuorous 
and  profit- producing,  she  lifts  the 
mortgages  and  increases  bank  ac- 
counts. Send  for  book  today. 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

379  Woat  23rd  St.  Now  York  City 
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lyoicltcst.  moet  effective,  remedy 
to  kt-rp  your  horses  and  cattle  free  ^ 
from  sort-s.   Every  farmer  should  have 
this  old-time  remedy.  Guaranteed  t  cure 
Collar  and  Saddle  Oalls  under  the  bametts 
while  the  horse  works— or  money  refando<l. 
Take  a  box  with  yoa  when  doinsDeavy  work 
Kubbed  spoU  qotckly  baled.    Yuur  t  m. 
saved— the  borse  relieved.  Sta^Klartl  r  m.  ■. 
for  cuts,  bruises,  bums.  etc.  ExcelU  nt  f  r 
man^e  and  Bore  tests.   Aak  for  it  at  vo  ir 
dealers.      Sample    sent    free    if  you 
uTite  at  once  and  mentioD   this  pnb 
'  CatioD. 

Bkkmore  CsU 


FAMOUS  .I^V^^'h 
SEWING  AWL 


EVERY    F.\RMER    NEEDS  0>E 

Sewn  a  lock  ■tlteh  like  a  machine. 

Ita  simplicity  maites  it  a  thoroufblj  pnnti 
cal  tool  for  any  and  aJl  kinds  of  repair  w.>r^ 
eren  in  Uie  hands  of  the  most  nnsfcill*  ; 
With  this  .\wl  you  can  mend  Harness,  Siu.-- 
Tents.  .\iminKS  and  Belts.  Ckrixts.  Saddle^ 
Suitcases  itr  any  heary  material- 

YOL"  r-.VX  rSE  .\NY  .SITWl.Ni;  M.VCJIINF, 
XBBDLK  OR  .^.NY  Kl.ND  OF  THUE.M)  Olt 
WAX  EXD   I.N  THK 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  send  thiN  SewiuK  -ivrl 
free  and  prepaid  to  all  who  seud  us 
5<>e  tu  pay  for  a  one  year**  sub- 
KiTlptlou  tu  our  hlfs  monthly  farm 
journal.     Send   (o-dny.  Address: 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 

IIKAUST  ULUU.,  SAX  FRA-XCIStO 
1  accept  this  offer,  berenrith  dud  enclosed 
■Wc-  It  u  understood  I  am  to  reoeire  the 
SevTiiig  Awl  by  return  mail  prvpsid.  and  a 
war's  subscription  to  your  bis  monthly  Farm 
Journal. 
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will  also  be  brought  about  on  a 
larger  scale  with  the  new  embryo  as- 

ociation,  is  the  confidence  the  peo- 

)lc  have  in  the  industry.  There  is 
no  hesitancy  about  going  into  the 
(lairv  business  in  Tillamook  county. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  produce  the 
butter  fat  and  the  very  best  market 
is  assured. 

The  figures  for  1915  are  not  yet 
axailable,  but  in  1914  the  farmers  of 

Tillamook  county  averaged  38  cents 
per  pound  for  their  butter  fat  de- 
livered at  the  cheese  factory  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  In  1913  they 
averaged  38  1-3  cents  and  in  1913 
41  1-3  cents.  These  prices  were 
realized  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sum- 
mer dairying  was  practiced  and  the 
St  of  production  was  much  lower 
ilian  in  sections  where  winter  dairy- 

luT  is  practiced. 

Confidence  in  an  industry  has  al- 
ays    followed    successful  co-opera- 
uc  marketing,  and  it  is  the  estab- 
li'-liment  ©f  this  confidence  in  the  fu- 
iiire  of  Oregon's  dairy  industry  that 
~  spurring  the  leaders  in  the  great 
lovemcnt  now  on  foot  to  federate 
ilie  country  creameries,  to  put  their 
lu  St  efforts  back  of  it  in  order  to  in- 
ure its  success. 


Difficult  Churning 

/  have  a  fire-ycar-old  half-Jcmcp, 

I  ilf-HolNlciii.  rote  and  it  takes  several 
I'lio-s'  chnniiiifj  to  get  the  butter, 
.^'iiiietimes  the  hiittrr  fails  to  come  at 
'ill.  Have  tried  different  temperatures. 
I : litter  comes  best  ichen  cream  is  very 

■iiir,  hut  butter  is  too  strong.  Several 

II  reks  ago  the  milk  began  to  taste  sour 
lifter  standing  ticelve  hours.  At  the 
/ircsent  time  the  milk  does  not  get  so 
hitter,  and  tchen  first  drawn,  milk  is 
lint  bitter  at  all.  Was  feeding  alfalfa 
liiig  and  beet  pul/t.  but  teas  told  that 
liret  pulp  was  not  a  good  feed  for  dairy 
rums.  Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of 
iiir  difficult  churniiK/  and  bitter  milkf 

-r.  c. 

Answer  by  F.  W.  Andreasen,  Sec- 
retary State  Dairy  Bureau. 

THIS  difficulty  in  churning  is  of- 
ten experienced  by  people  that 
l<cep  only  one  or  two  cows.  The 
I  ause  may  be  that  the  cow  is  well 
advanced  in  the  period  of  lactation 
and  that  her  milk  naturally  contains 
\cry  small  fat-globules.     Ripening  to 
a  high  degree  of  acidity  and  churning 
I  lie    cream    at   a    high  temperature 
(  wliich  during  the  winter  may  be  60 
||>  63  degrees  F.)  usually  overcomes 
ilie   difficulty.     If   the    cream  upon 
Ijcing  agitated  gets  so  thick  that  it 
clicks   to   the   churn,  a   little  luke- 
.  arm  water  added   directly   to  the 
ream  may  cause  it  to  condense  into 
l  ijuid  form  if  the  churn  is  left  stand- 
n.ij  a  short  time.      By  feeding  the 
>w  some  succulent  food  which  will 
luse  her  to  give  more  milk,  and  of 
different  nature,  the  trouble  may 
i  c  overcome.     If  there  is  too  much 
iiilk  in  the  cream  it  may  be  difficult 
1  churn. 

The  cause  of  bitter  milk  may  be 
1)  certain  weeds  eaten  by  the  cow; 

)  an  advanced  period  of  lactation; 
^!)    an   abnormal   condition   of  the 
"(Ider  or   (4)   the  action  of  certain 
acteria.     If  it  is  caused  by  an  ab- 
normal    condition     of     the  udder 
•    should  be  carefully  washed  and 
I  ilk    should    be    drawn  from  each 
luartcr  into  jars  that  have  been  thor- 
ughly    sterilized    and    marked  for 
nlentification.    In  case  one  or  more 
'f   these   samples    show   a  well-de- 
elopcd   bitterness,  while  others  rc- 
nain  normal,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  source  of  infection  is  the  udder 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  recommends  to  injec' 
into  the  udder    after  each  milking 
a  solution  of  1  part  hyposulphite  of 
-oda    in    100    parts    of    water.  All 
iitsensils  that  come  in  contact  with 
tlie  milk  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  submerged  in  water  that  is  ac- 
tually boiling  each  and  every  time 


they  have  been  used.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  bacteria  left  on  the  utensils 
will  inoculate  each  new  lot  of  milk 
and  the  trouble  will  thereby  become 
more  aggravated.  Some  of  the 
bacteria  causing  bitterness  are  also 
acid-forming.  This  may  be  tlie  rea- 
son the  milk  turned  sour  in  twelve 
hours. 

Good  dried  beet  pulp  should  be 
good  to  feed  with  alfalfa  hay  if  it 
has  been  allowed  to  take  up  all  the 
water  it  will  absorb. 


Tepary  Beans 

By   T.    C.    Mayhew,   Farm  Adviser 
Madera  County. 

A YEAR  ago  the  tepary  bean  was 
a  new  crop  in  this  valley,  and 
one  year  hardly  gives  enough  expe- 
rience to  say  definitely  what  the 
status  of  the  crop  will  be  in  the  fu- 
ture. Then  it  was  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  drought  resisting  bean, 
and  for  tliat  reason  was  planted  quite 
extensively  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. Now  a  crop  which  will  stand 
the  extreme  summer  drought  in  this 
valley  is  an  exception  and  in  most 
cases  the  tepary  did  not  prove  the 
exception. 

Teparics  planted  with  only  the 
rainfall  and  given  the  best  of  culti- 
vation yielded  less  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  sack  per  acre,  and  in  some 
cases  were  not  harvested  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Madera.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  plant  beans  on  land  which  cannot 
be  irrigated,  although  if  given  one 
irrigation  before  plantin"  and  thor- 
ough cultivation  kept  up,  the  crop 
should  be  successful. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  tlie  soil, 
previous  cultivation,  preceding  crop 
and  the  climate  conditions.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  it  should  be  irri- 
gated thoroughly,  plowed  four  to  five 
inches  deep,  disked  if  possible,  har- 
rowed and  planted.  The  planting 
should  be  done  after  the  cold  nights 
cease,  about  the  latter  part  of  May. 
The  tepary  is  a  warm  weather  plant. 
Cool  weather  will  tend  to  stunt  its 
growth.  There  isi  little  danger  of 
the  blossoms  falling  oflf  due  to  the 
heat,  such  as  sometimes  happens 
with  the  blackeye  bean. 

This  latter  variety  should  not  he 
planted  until  the  middle  of  June,  so 
that  it  will  bloom  after  the  extreme 
hot  weather  has  past.  The  tepary 
bean  should  be  planted  at  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
nearness  of  moisture  to  the  surface. 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  per 
acre  is  the  proper  rate  to  plant. 

Cultivation  may  begin  as  soon  as 
the  rows  can  be  seen  and  should  he 
kept  up  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
until  the  beans  have  grown  large 
enough  to  be  injured  by  the  culti- 
vator. 

Some  growers  harvest  the  beans 
with  a  sled  having  knives  on  each 
side  slanting  inward  which  cut  the 
stem  at  the  ground  and  deliver  the 
vine  to  the  cent.er.  The  sled  will 
take  two  rows.  However,  the  most 
satisfactory  way  is  to  pull  them  by 
hand  and  pile  them  in  cocks.  This 
method  will  prevent  a  great  amount 
of  shattering.  Threshing  is  usually 
done  with  regular  bean  thresher. 

The  only  insect  attacking  the  te- 
pary in  this  vicinity  was  the  aphis, 
although  sometimes  the  entire  stand 
has  been  ruined  by  birds.  They  will 
clip  the  young  plants  off  at  the 
ground,  and  the  damage  may  be  laid 
to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  same 
is  true  of  blackeyes.  The  aphis  is 
controlled  by  introducing  the  lady- 
bird beetle,  or  by  spraying  with  black 
leaf  "40"  1  part  to  1.500  of  water. 

Note — Several  inquiries  have  come 
in  on  the  culture  of  tepary  and 
blackeye  beans  and  Mr.  Mayhew. 
farm  adviser  of  a  county  where  many 
have  last  season  been  grown,  has 
prepared  this  article  to  answer  them. 
— Editor. 


It  isn't  what  you  . 
put  into  a  Cream  PriC^ 
Separator — but 
what  you  get  out 
of  it  that  counts. 


Cream  Separators 

are  by  far  the 
most  economical 
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EAL  economy  is  never  short-sighted. 
PRICE  with  VALUE. 


It  never  confuses 


PRICE  is  what  you  pay  for  an  article — what  you 
put  into  it. 

VALUE  depends  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  service 
the  article  gives  you — what  you  get  out  of  it. 

You  get  by  far  the  greatest  actual  VALUE  for  your  money  when 
you  buy  a  De  Laval— BECAUSE  it  will  give  you  much  better  and  longer 
SERVICE  than  any  other  separator. 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  greater  durability  alone  the  De  Laval  is 
the  most  economical  cream  separator  to  buy,  and  when  you  also  take 
into  consideration  its  cleaner  skimming,  easier  running,  greater  capac- 
ity and  less  cost  for  repairs,  the  price  of  the  "cheapest"  machine  on 
tlie  market  is  most  exorbitant  compared  with  that  of  the  De  Laval. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  let  its  FIRST  COST  stand 
in  the  way  either,  because  the  De  Laval  may  be  purchased  on  such 
liberal  terras  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 

A  De  Laval  catalog  to  be  had  for  the  asking  tells  more  fully  why 
the  De  Laval  is  the  most  economical  cream  separator,  or  the  nearest 
local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  explain  this  and  many  other  points 
of  De  Laval  superiority.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  local  agent, 
simply  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  D.\IRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  OX  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  specialize  In  .VIplia  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silos,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  Pompa 
and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.    Send  for  special  catalog. 

SAX  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
50,000  BRAINCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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Dikhin 

Made  Easy 


With  the  Nirtin  Ditcher  ul  CnJer 


Cuts  V'shaped  ditch  UD 
to  4  ft.  deep.  Fine  tor, ' 
levee  work;  ter 
racing;  cleaning 
oat  laterals  and  bed  furronlnc. 

Simple— Practical 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
fix.   Weltfhs  300  lbs.    Does  all. 
and  more  than  the  hlg  machines.     Pa,vs  for  Itself  In  a  few 
hours'  ose.  Write  forcataloK  and  special  Introductory  proposition. 
OWEISIOlO  IITtHE*  *  (IMDEI  CO.,  Incorporatad,  Bot   ■i^>i  Dintir,  Colorant 
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SAMSON 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pm   Off.  >nd  Foreifn  Cognin** 

TRACTORS 


The  ang\ilar  Sieve-Grips  act  as  clod-breakers  and  soil  agi- 
tators. They  crush  the  large,  hard  lumps  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  cultivator. 

One  round  with  a  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  and  harrow  give*  a  perfect 
mulch  where  two  are  usually  needed. 

Sieve-Grip  Tractors  are  adapted  to  orchard  and  vineyard  work  be- 
cause of  their  low,  compact  structure  and  dust-proof  features: 
"Six-Twelve"  "Ten-Twentyfive" 

$725  I.  o  b.  Stockton  $  1 250 

Hkve  jrou  enotifh  and  economical  power  for  your  ftprins  work?  Let  us  tell  you  atmut  these 
.Siere-Crips.    Send  lu  a  cu-d  asking  for  our  latest  Ulustraled  folder  O    F  8 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  inc. 

Stockton,  Califomi? 


Lsnd  clearinc  an 
easy  .one. msn  job 
—big  stumps  pul- 
led clean  with 


^^^^  HAND  POWER. 

f  4?  Stump  Puller 


Works  on  any'  land.  Operated  by  hand!  No  horses; 
no  digging.  Made  of  forged  Krupp  stee! — guaranteed. 
Adopted  and  used  by  U.S.  Covcmmcnt  officisU  snd  many  slates. 
Sendforn^EEillustrsted  book  on  Land  Clearing  and  special  offer. 


Drop  S  postsl  to 

W.  J.FITZPATRICK 

Bo>    0       113  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco.Csltf. 


Sea^iCrpss 

Absolutely  Accurate 


Mechanical  .-Type 

DOES  the  indicating  mechanism  on  your  speedometer 
vibrate  ? 

If  it  does,  it  is  not  a  Sears-Cross. 

Sears-Cross  SPEDINDICATORS  give  a  steady,  non- 
vibrating  indication  of  speed  because  the  indicator  is  con- 
trolled by  a  mechanical  DOUBLE  governor. 

When  your  Seats-Cross  ins'rumenl  indicates  sixteen  miles 
per  hour  over  a  rough  road,  it  indicates  that  sixteen  miles 
with  a  steady  hand,  which  does  not  jump  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  per  hour. 

You  don't  guess  wi'ii  a  Sears-Cross— YOU  KNOW. 

Askyout  dealer  to  show  you  the  Sears-Cross  gearless  mechamcal  horn. 
Sears-Cross  HORNS,  and  SPEDINDICATORS  for  unequipped 
cars  such  as  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Saxon  and  Monroe,  are  for  sale  by  the 
best  dealers. 

Specify  Sears-Cross  as  standard  equipment  on  your  new  car. 

SEARS-CROSS  CO.,  Bu*h  Terminal.  New  Yoik 

Branches  and  Service  Stations  in  all  principal  cities 


"ARMCO"  IRON  Stock  Watering  Trough 

Model  No.  200 

A  sanitary  and  water-tight  trough. 

Can  be  easily  kept  clean  and  bright,  and  will  render  lasting 
service  because  constructed  from  smooth,  galvanized  "ARMCO" 
IRO-\. 

Xo  cracks  or  crevices  in  which  dirt  or  disease  germs  can 
lodge. 

Shipped  complete,  with  outlet  fittings. 

Prices  and  descriptive  literature  sent  upon  request. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


421  Leroy  St., 
Los  Angeles 


410  Parker  St., 
West  Berkeley 


IRRIGATION  PIPE 


A  2H!00-foot  line  of  A-1   Pipe  dUcharKlng;  water  nnder    ■    20-foot  head. 

If  You  Need  Irrigating  Pipe,  Secure  the  Standard  Make. 

The  A-1  Pipe  Will  Stand  Up  Under  the  Severest  Test  and  Is 
Used  by  the  Largest  Growers  in  California. 

Catalog   and  prices. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

Eighth  and  Irwin  Sts.  San  Francisco 


PURE  BRED  SHIRE  STALLION 
'Leake  Prince  2nd;*  No.  6649 


This  stallion  uill  make  .season  1916 

AT  O'LEARY  STABLES,  Cde.'ir'^-mor;'.-- 

Popular  Prlc-eN.  Phone  M.  S.SI. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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lEESAVIN  pro- 
tects jMiii-  titee 
against  all  crawling 
insects,  worms  and 
ants,  but  docs  not 
hinder  respiration  of 
he  tree  "skin"  as  do 
sticky  resinous  mixtures 
wlien  ixiinte<l  on.  TKBE- 
5AVIN  lasts  a  whole  season. 
Indispensable  for  preventing 
"bleeding"  from  cuts  and  wounds. 
Easily  removed  and  replaced 
While  it  does  better  work  thiui  any  other 
sticky  tree  protector.  "TUEE^^AVIN"  ia 
cheai*r  to  use  and  takes  one-tenth  the  time 
In  apply.  Made  in  rolls  4  in.  wide.  10  yds. 
long,  sufficient  to  coTer  9  trees,  12  in.  diam- 
eter. If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  order 
direct.  Write  fen-  catalogue  and  descriptive 
matter.  I'or  box.  30  cts.;  three  boxes,  $1.40; 
six  boxes.  $i;.<10;  twelve  boxes.  $5. 

HKRO  &  BEARD  MFO.  CO., 
1-t  Steuben   St..   Brooklyn.   N.  Y. 


The  Salof  Self-Setting 

GOPHER  TRAP 

Only  trap  having  free  pHssagre  Will 
entirely  rid  your  place  of  gophers  In 
one  season.  Will  catch  all  sizes.  If 
you  want  a  trap  that  will  give  results 
try  this.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
vou.  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  50c;  3 
traps  $1.00.  ALEXAXDER  SALOF, 
31)14  .3nth  Ave.,  Oakland,  liil. 


News  of  the  Trade 

At  Work  to  Promote  the  Live  Stock,  Industry. 
By  F.  F.  Stonerod 


BY  the  time  this  issue  goes  to 
press  the  writer  will  be  out  in 
the  field  on  a  "get  acquainted" 
tour.  The  territory  to  be  covered  is 
large  and  will  require  a  good  many 
weeks  to  cover,  but  sooner  or  later 
we  hope  to  drop  in  and  say  howdy, 
talk  over  livestock  matters  and  get 
your  opinion  of  our  department  first 
hand.  ■  We  shall  strive  to  give  you 
spicy,  up-to-date  news  and  trust  it 
will  meet  with  your  approval. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  proving 
a  remarkably  good  market  for  Pa- 
cific Coast  livestock,  both  cattle  and 
hogs.  A  shipment  of  300  Herefords 
has  recently  been  sent  out  by  one 
commission  dealer  to  Hawaii  and  two 
of  our  best  known  Oregon  swine 
breeders  have  had  repeat  orders  for 
both  Duroc  and  Hampshire  swine 
since  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Sons,  the  Dnroc 
swine  and  Jack  breeders  of  Willows, 


Partial  Interior  View  of  One  of  the  Hundreds  of  Big  Storage  Warehouaes  in  which  the  Choicest 
Burley  L*af  is  Aged  in  Wood  Three  to  Five  Years  for  Tuxedo  Tobacco.  The 
Large  Central  Inset  Shows  a  Hogshead  Opened. 

All  Smoking  Tobaccos  Are  Aged 

Have  to  be  to  make  for  Tuxedo  is  aged  in 

them  smokable.  Tobacco  wooden  hogsheads  for 

in  its  natural  state  is  raw  three  to  five  years  —  until 
and  harsh.  Ageing  makes  ^  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 

it  mellower,  milder.  nature  can  make  it. 

The  leaf  for  some  to-       Most  manufacturers 
baccos  is  aged  for  only  simply  age  the  leaf  and 
one  or  two  years.    That  let  it  go  at  that.    But — 
  ^    ~  ^  ' 

Tuxedo  Is  More  Than  Aged 


After  nature  has  done  all  it 
can  to  mellow  the  leaf,  then 
the  original  "Tuxedo  Process" 
is  applied. 

This  famous  process  —  a 
doctor's  discovery  —  takes 
out  all  the  bite  left  by 
nature.  Prevents  irritation 
of  mouth  and  throat.  Makes 
Tuxedo  the  mildest,  most 
comfortable  smoke  possible  to 


produce.  Enables  men  to 
enjoy  a  pipe  who  formerly 
.could  not  do  so. 
y  The  "Tuxedo  Process"  has 
many  imitators.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  trying 
to  invent  a  "just  as  good" 
process.  But  it  still  remains 
the  great  original  method  for 
makir  '  tobacco  absolutely 
biteless  and  non-irritating. 


Get  a  tin  of  Tuxedo.  Try  it  for  a  week.  Note 
how  sweet  and  fragrant  it  is  and  how  mild  !  Vou 
can  smoke  it  all  day  and  have  a  sound  tongue  and  a 
perfectly  comfortable  throat  at  the  end.  A  w  eek's  trial 
is  bound  tomake  you  a  pcrmanentsmokerof  Tuxedo. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

CoBTcnlent,  slusiBC-wrap-  F^mootrreen  lio,  with  (old  1 

pcd,  moistare- proof  poach  vC  tettcrinf  ^carrcdtofitpocket  A  vC 
In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  anj 80c  In  Class  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THU:  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


For'p'*^^<te 


Cal.,  have  just  sold  76  good  sows 
and  gilts  to  the  Fontana  Land  Com- 
pany of  Fontana,  Cal.,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  single  swine  deals  of 
the  past  few  months  and  shows  the 
healthy  tone  to  the  purebred  market. 

All  grades  of  alfalfa  seed  have 
been  advanced  in  price  since  March 
1.  Good  tested  seed  is  in  great  de- 
mand and  the  supply  is  rapidly 
diminishing. 

The  big  combination  Shorthorn 
sales  held  semi-annually,  in  Decem- 
ber and  March,  by  the  Northwestern 
breeders,  are  always  well  patronized 
by  California  buyers.  Soine  of  the 
highest  priced  animals  in  these  sales 
have  gone  to  California  points. 

M.  H.  Tichenor,  general  manager 
of  the  new  dairy  plant  on  the  Stan- 
ford estate  near  Palo  Alto,  was  seen 
recently  at  the  Palace,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Tichenor.  Mr.  Tichenor  was 
in  charge  of  the  Carnation  Stock 
<  t'oiitliiiie<l  on   Paffo  -IM 


—a  great  book 
for  ambitious 
J)  0  u  n  g  men 
and  women — 
S  h  0  TV  s  pou 
how  to  maf(e 
a  winning 
or  success. 

—What  you  miimt  kiio^v 
— What  you  must  ilo 
— How  to  laud  a  Job 
— IIo»v  to  IncTcaHe  your  )ialar.> 
— How  to  save  money 
— How  to  make  frlenda 
— How  to  get  ahead 
—Personal  appearanee 
This  book  tells  you  !iow  thcnisands  have  suc- 
ceerled — how  they  liave  wou  success — how  they 
wcut  from  the  fanus  to  the  liitrliest  places  in 
American  cnmmerce — It  will  show  you  HOW, 
when  and  where  to  hepn — what  to  do.  There 
is  a  good  ijosition  and  a  good  inisiness  wait- 
inn  for  you  when  you  are  RK.VDY.    This  book 
tells   how   to  get   ready.     S*-nd   2i)C,   coin  or 
stamps,  to-day.    The  book  will  come  by  return 
hack  if  you  want  it. 


Mo 


VV.   L.   BIITIiEK.   Business  Engineer. 

1215   Van   Ness  Ave..   1-ian  Francisco. 
Inclosed  vou  will  find  2.'ic  for  which  please 
send  me  prepaid  '  HOW  TO   WIN  SUCCESS 
IN  THE   BIG  CITY." 

Name   

.\dtliess   


Cave  Life  or  Civilization 


Civilized  man  is  distinguished 
from  the  cave  man  by  his  habit  of 
co-operation. 

The  cave  man  lived  for  and  by 
himself;  independent  of  others, 
but  always  in  danger  from  natural 
laws. 

To  the  extent  that  we  assist  one 
another,  dividing  up  the  tasks,  we 
increase  our  capacity  for  produc- 
tion, and  attain  the  advantages  of 
civilization. 

We  may  sometimes  disregard 
our  dependence  on  others.  But 
suppose  the  farmer,  for  example, 
undertook  to  live  strictly  by  his 
own  efforts.  He  might  eke  out  an 
existence,  but  it  would  not  be  a 
civilized  existence  nor  would  it 
satisfy  him. 

He  needs  better  food  and 
clothes  and  shelter  and  imple- 
ments than  he  could  provide  un- 
assisted. He  requires  a  market 
for  his  surplus  products,  and  the 
means  of  transportation  and  ex- 
change. 


He  should  not  forget  who  maket 
his  clothes,  his  shoes,  his  tools,  his 
vehicles  and  his  tableware,  or  who 
mines  his  metals,  or  who  provides 
his  pepper  and  salt,  his  books  and 
papers,  or  who  furnishes  the  ready 
means  of  transportation  and  ex- 
change whereby  his  myriad  wants 
are  supplied. 

Neither  should  he  forget  that 
the  more  he  assists  others  the  more 
they  can  assist  him. 

Take  the  telephone  specialists 
of  the  Bell  System:  the  more  ef- 
ficient they  are,  the  more  effectively 
the  farmer  and  every  other  human 
factor  of  civilization  can  provide 
for  their  own  needs  and  comforts. 

Or  take  our  government,  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  regulating, 
controlling  and  protecting  a  hun- 
dred'million  people.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  everyone  that  the 
government  shall  be  so  efficient  in 
its  special  task  that  all  of  us  may 
perform  our  duties  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Interdepen- 
dence means  civilized  existence. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companv 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Seroic* 
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Hints  on  Hogs 

WHEN  tlie  California  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  met  at 
Sacramento  recently  to  hold 
tlieir  annual  meeting  and  their  first 
auction  sale,  experiences  worth  while 
were  related. 

Interesting  is  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia was  three  years  ahead  of  corn 
belt  breeders  in  organizing.  The 
State  has  had  in  this  time  a  prosper- 
ous association,  with  supporters  of 
all  breeds  working  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der to  promote  the  welfare  of  swine 
raising  as  a  whole.  In  the  great  corn 
and  hog  belt  of  the  Middle  West  they 
have  had  State  Poland  China  .'\ssocia- 
tions,  Berkshire  and  Duroc  Associa- 
tions, and  organizations  of  other 
breeds,  but  not  until  recently  have  all 
breeders  been  getting  together  to 
form  State  swine  breeders'  organiza- 
tions. The  way  that  the  hogs  of  all 
three  Pacific  Coast  States  showed  up 
at  the  Panama  Pacific  Swine  Show 
opened  the  eyes  of  Eastern  visitors 
and  proved  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
hog  is  on  the  map,  so  swine  breeding 
is  of  a  high  standard. 

Feeding  Most  Important. 
The  last  issue  contained  an  article  on 
ways  of  feeding  to  make  a  good  hog, 
but  there  were  lots  of  details  not  men- 
tioned. The  self-feeder  is  one  of  the 
big  things.  Secretary  Thompson  said 
that  when  hogs  at  the  University 
Farm  were  changed  from  soaked  bar- 
ley to  dry  ground  barlev  (grain  has 
to  be  fed  dry  in  a  self-feeder)  they 
liked  it  so  well  that  there  was  no  sign 


Exposition 
Building  Material 

Foundation  to  Root 

50c  on  $1.00J 

Choice  plumbing,  electrical  mate- 
rial, etc.,  like  new;  4,000,000  feet 
best  T.  &  G.  flooring,  used  short 
time,  $1.5.00  per  M  ft.  Dimension 
Rough  Pine,  $7.00  to  $13.00.  Wreck:- 
agc  from  sixty  buildings.  Every- 
thing highest  class  at  50c  on  $1.00. 
We  load  car  in  grounds  and  guar- 
antee. Consult  a  neighbor  who 
knows  us,  if  you  don't.  Full  meas- 
ure and  in  dimensions  as  specified. 
Gel  our  estimate. 

SYMON  BROS., 

1501  to  1527  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  I.arKest  Coast  Wreckers 
Dlstrlhutors  of   Kxpoxltlon  .Siilvngc 


The  FaTOrlte  Home  Lamp 
860  C.  P^l  Cent  a  Day 

Portable,    eafe.  conTeoi- 
ent.     No  connecting  wire* 
or    tubes.      Operates  50 
hours    on    one    galloD  of 
sasolme,   saves  money  and 
eyes.   Automatically  cleaned. 
■dluBtable,  turned  high  or  low  at 
wul.    Positively  cannot  clog.  Op- 
•rates  in  any  position.    Simple  in 
omutmction     and     in  operation. 
Ouaranteed.     Beautifully  decorated 
china  shade  furnished  free  with  each 
lamp.    AltogeUier  the  best  desk  or 
table  lamp  ever  offered;  just  the 
thing    for    home,    hotels,  doctors' 
•na  lawyers'  offices.    We  will  ship 
one  of  these  beautiful  lamps  on  15 
days'  trial  to  any  satisfactor- 
ily rated  dealer.  Send  for  one 
to-day;     it     will     prove  a 
money-maker. 

National    Stamping  & 
Electric  Works. 

Dept.    50.    Chicago.  Illinois. 


MILCH  GOATS 


Are  free  from  all  dia- 
!a.se.  They  can  be  siic- 
cessfully  kint  on  a 
town  lot  or  a  large  or  small  farm.  Tlioir  feedinE 
cost  IS  trirtal  and  they  produce  large  quantitiee  of 
rich  milk.  iMin  all  about  them  by  sending  11 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  (io \T 
WORLD,  Drawer  I,,  Baldwin  Park. 
California. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


WOODIN  8c  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 
33  TO  41   FREMONT  ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USE 

FOR  IRRIGATION-Power,  Belt,  Electricity,  Air,  Vac- 
uum, Ship,  Spra-y,  Wine,  Oil,  Mines,  Steam,  Water  Works, 
Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling,  Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and 
Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps. 

W.  a  L.  PNEUMATIC  WATEW  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Tanks,  Wind  Mills. 
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GASOLINE  ENGINES 


whatever  at  the  time  of  change  of 
any  loss  of  appetite  or  any  check  in 
gain  of  weight  that  always  has  been 
thought  to  accompany  a  change  of 
feed.  A  hog  certainly  does  well 
when  he  is  permitted  to  take  food  as 
he  wants  it.  Although  these  self- 
feeder  hogs  ate  more  grain  than  the 
others,  they  did  not  eat  down  their 
alfalfa  pasture  as  much  as  others  and 
did  better  by  their  alfalfa. 

Beet  Pulp. 

C.  B.  Cunningham  of  Mills,  who 
was  elected  president,  was  the  au- 
thority on  dried  beet  pulp  as  hog 
feed.  This  he  uses  most  as  part  of 
the  feed  for  brood  sows  with  pigs. 
It  goes  to  make  up  one-third  of  the 
slop,  the  other  feed  in  the  slop  being 
middlings  and  ground  barley. 

When  feeding  growing  pigs,  mostly 
in  winter,  when  the  alfalfa  pasture  is 
gone,  dried  beet  pulp  is  salted  and 
fed  half  and  half  with  rolled  barley. 
It  is  soaked  before  feeding,  will  take 
up  several  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  has  proved  a  fine  feed. 

The  straight  dried  beet  pulp  has 
been  better  in  his  experience  than  the 
beet  pulp  that  comes  mixed  with 
molasses,  as  the  latter  will  not  ab- 
sorb as  much  water  by  a  good  deal. 
Rice. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  rice 
production  is  making  rice  products  a 
continually  more  important  prospect 
for  swine  breeders.  Rice  is  good  and 
it  is  bad  in  spots.  The  rice  mid- 
dlings arc  a  pretty  good  feed  if  they 
arc  good  middlings.  Rice  bran  has 
been  a  poor  sort  of  thing  and  mid- 
dlings sometimes  contain  too  much 
bran.  Rice  hulls  are  little  good  and 
usually  do  harm,  so  are  worth  less 
than  nothing  as  feed. 

Occasionally  some  polished  rice  is 
available.  This  has  lost  some  very 
necessary  food  material  in  the  polish- 
ing and  unless  there  is  lots  of  other 
good  food  with  it  the  hogs  are  like- 
ly to  find  something  lacking  in  the 
ration. 

One  breeder  who  had  a  lot  of  the 
whole  rice  spoil  (for  market)  as  it 
came  from  the  threshing  machine  one 
year  through  early  rains,  fed  it  to 
hogs  and  they  did  finely.  Generally 
speaking  rice  products  have  not 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  list  of  good 
feeds  for  hog  raisers. 

Cottonseed  Meal- 

Cottonseed  meal  is  good  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  is  dangerous  if 
not  fed  right.  It  is  rich  in  protein 
and  has  a  high  food  value.  Meal 
from  tlie  Imperial  valley  is  higher  in 
oil  than  meal  from  the  main  cotton 
States  and  a  little  safer  and  better.  It 
should  only  be  fed  for  a  short  time, 
and  if  the  price  is  right,  a  small 
amount  only,  mixed  with  other  ma- 
terials, will  prove  well  worth  using. 
Alfalfa  Hay. 

There  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
better  to  have  alfalfa  hay  run  through 
a  hay  chopper  before  being  fed  to 
hogs,  or  not.  and  something  can  be 
said  on  both  sides.  The  main  point 
is  the  use  of  the  stems,  especially 
when  the  hay  is  a  little  coarse.  The 
hay  that  does  the  most  good  is  that 
which  is  finest.  When  the  hogs  have 
all  the  whole  hay  they  want,  they  will 
pick  out  leaves  and  fine  stems  and 
leave  the  rest  and  get  a  lot  of  good 
from  what  they  eat.  but  the  stems 
will  be  wasted.  If  they  have  less 
feed  they  will  eat  more  of  the  stems, 
but  will  have  such  a  hard  time  utiliz- 


ing them  that  they  actually  would  do 
better  if  they  did  not  have  to  work 
their  digestion  overtime  on  such 
coarse  feed. 

Cutting  the  hay  makes  them  eat 
more,  and  also  makes  it  a  little  more 
digestible,  so  it  does  good  in  that 
way;  but  as  the  hogs  then  eat  more 
coarse  stems,  which  are  not  well  di- 
gested, what  is  gained  in  one  way  is 
largely  lost  in  another.  The  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  it  is  the  finest  part 
of  the  alfalfa  hay  that  is  particularly 
good;  and  coarse  stems  when  eaten 
are  a  little  less  than  no  good.  The 
point  is  to  have  a  fine  hay  as  pos- 
sible, even  if  it  is  cut  so  early  that 
the  yield  is  considerably  reduced,  and 
when  hay  is  fed  it  is  better  to  waste 
the  coarse  stems  than  to  have  them 
eaten. 

Spraying  alfalfa  hay  with  brine 
makes  it  much  more  palatable  and 
more  easily  digestible,  and  so  is  good 
in  two  ways. 

Sprinkling  salt  over  hay  and  stack- 
ing it  rather  green  is  also  a  fine  thing 
when  the  hay  is  to  be  used  for  hog 
feed.  The  salt  preserves  green  al- 
falfa that  would  spoil  if  stacked  with- 
out salt,  and  softens  it  and  helps  it  as 
feed. 

Faults  of  Alfalfa. 

.Mthough  alfalfa,  particularly  pas- 
ture, is  not  only  the  cheapest  food 
for  the  Western  hog  raiser  in  irri- 
gated districts,  and  one  of  the  best,  it 
has  its  faults.  Although  high  in  pro- 
tein, for  muscle  and  bone  making, 
there  appears  to  be  something  lack- 
ing in  that  protein  which  is  found  in 
animal  foods.  For  example,  hog 
raisers  in  the  irrigated  Northwest 
have  frequently  been  having  quite  a 
few  pigs  born  hairless  when  the  sows 
have  been  feeding  on  alfalfa  alone, 
and  the  hairless  pigs  would  not  live. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  that  there  is 
not  quite  enough  of  some  material  in 
the  alfalfa,  valuable  as  alfalfa  is.  Im- 
provement is  obtained  by  adding 
other  foods.  This  is  true  .with  pigs 
of  all  ages  and  stages  of  growth. 
Some  animal  food  is  of  great  benefit. 
If  it  cannot  be  skim  milk  or  butter- 
milk it  should  be  tankage  or  some 
such  material. 

Pigs  Is  Pigs. 

Hogs  are  more  noted  for  being  hogs 
than  for  anything  else,  that  is,  they 
are  noted  for  their  appetites,  as  they 
are  always  hungry,  always  ready  to 
eat.  That  is  one  reason  why  they  are 
hogs;  so  if  they  are  going  to  act  like 
hogs,  grow  like  hogs,  be  real  hogs 
and  give  the  profit  of  hogs,  they 
should  use  that  appetitie  well,  be  fed 
well  and  grow  fast.  Self-feederes 
are  proving  the  real  thing,  for  the 
hog  can  eat  just  what  he  wants  and 
as  often  as  he  wants. 

When  the  self-feeder  is  used,  keep 
it  in  the  sun.  When  a  hog  is  on  a 
certain  spot  very  much  things  are 
apt  to  get  damp  and  foul,  but  sun- 
shine is  a  great  purifier,  so  put  the 
self-feeder  in  the  sun,  says  one  suc- 
cessful swine  breeder  who  uses 
them,  and  they  will  keep  dry  and 
clean. 


Speaking  of  consistency,  a  Chicago 
man  who  tried  to  drown  himself  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  rescued  because 
a  policeman  threatened  to  shoot  him. 


Virtue  is  usually  not  so  blind  but 
that  it  can  sit  up  and  take  notice 
when  Folly  winks. 


New  Victor 

Combined  Cultivators 

Recommended  for  use  anywhere.  Hat 
balancing  lever  and  two  depth  levers;  hat 
handles  and  seat,  and  can  be  used  as  a 
cpalker  or  rider.  Pivot  Tongue  Attach* 
ment  furnished  when  wanted. 


Axles  telescope  in  steel  tube,  tfivinf  adjottinenC 

for  wide  or  narrow  track.  Saw-tooihed  ratchets 
tftve  minute  depth  adjustment,  and  aff9rd  quick  ac- 
tion in  raitinit  tfantfs.  Counter-balancing  springs  oa 
£an£B  can  be  regulated  for  li^ht  or  heavy  tfantfa. 
Jointed  teat  rails;  scat  can  be  thrown  over  out  ol 
the  way  when  walking.  Low  hitch  with  hi^h  clear- 
ance. Cone  pivot  ^antf  couplings  permit  taking  up 
all  wear.  Gantft  can  be  set  up  or  down  to  level  for 
different  depths.  Gantfs  can  be  set  for  close  or 
wide  cultivation.  42-inch  wheels  with  concave 
tires,  removable  dust-proof  wheel  boxings,  hard  oil 
screw  caps,  with  collar  and  linch  pins  inside  the 
screw  caps.  Furnished  with  any  standard  type  of 
P  &  O  fangs,  with  spreader. 

The  P  &  O  Victor  is  strong  without  excessive 
weight,  has  all  needed  adjustments,  is  easy  to  ride 
and  use,  will  do  work  of  the  bighesc  efficiency,  and 
has  great  wearing  qualities. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  Nearest  P  &  O  House 

Parlin  &.  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  Ills. 

General  Agrents  for  California:  Baker 
&  Hamilton,  San  Francisco;  Dixon  A 
Griswold,  Los  Angeles. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. BuilttomnwHh- 
out troubleand  do  things 
noother  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Go«ern«d.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley  Kun 
at  any  speed.   Ve->  light 
waight.  easy 


Haii4| 
.TiMft 


move  from  ^  . 

to  job.  4  II.  P. 
weiKha  only  190  lbs  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  P.  10-year  Guar- 
antee.  Not  a  cbup  Migim. 

but  cheap  in  the 
lone  run.  40-paKe 
Eneine  Book  tree. 


Cusliman  enslnes  are  distributed 
from  Pacific  Coast  points.  niakin»? 
quick  shipments  possible. 
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Laws  for  Goat  Dairy 

Legally  Speaking,  Is  a  Goat  a  Cow? 


To  THE  EDITOR:— I  note  in 
your  issue  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  February  1916,  an 
answer  given  to  a  question  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  goat  dairy. 
Your  answer  is  at  variance  with  the 
interpretation  that  this  department 
makes  of  the  state  law.  The  indi- 
vidual in  question  has  already  received 
his  orders  from  this  department, 
namely,  that  the  goats  must  be  tuber- 
culin tested  if  the  milk  is  not  pasteur- 
ized when  it  comes  into  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  must  comply  in  every  way, 
the  same  as  milk  coming  from  cows 
maintained  in  a  certified  dairy. 

The  pasteurized  law  is  not  aimed 
mainly  at  tuberculosis.  The  tubercle 
bacillus  is  only  one  of  the  many 
pathogens  which  pasteurization  aims 
to  rid  the  milk  of.  More  important, 
perhaps,  than  tuberculosis  is  the 
typhoid  organism  and  the  organism 
I  hat  cause  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  the 
incidence  of  these  latter  diseases  is 
greater  among  people  who  are  using 
non-pasteurized  milk  in  this  city,  than 
in  those  who  are  using  milk  from 
depots  who  are  continuously  and 
properly  pasteurizing  their  milk. 

I  do  not  make  the  above  statement 
with  a  view  of  minimizing  or  detract- 
ing from  the  necessity  of  protecting 
raw  milk  from  the  tubercle  bacillus 
by  pasteurization,  nor  is  this  letter 
intended  to  enter  into  an  argument 
on  the  modes  of  infection  of  the 
liuinan  with  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It 
is  only  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  irrespective  of  the  appli- 
i  ntion  of  the  state  law,  the  ordinance 
if  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco must  govern  any  individual  who 
desires  to  ship  milk  into  San  Fran- 
i)sco.  The  man  in  question  has 
already  been  informed  that  we  will 
require  properly  constructed  con- 
crete floors,  sanitary  methods  for  the 
handling  of  milk;  sanitary  milk  and 
wash  room;  and  conform  to  the 
seneral  regulation  of  milk  ordinance 
No.  660  as  well  as  the  state  law, 
\\liich   goes  into   effect   in  October 

WM.  C.  HASSLER, 

Health  Officer. 

San  Francisco. 

To  Which  We  Reply: 

Your  letter  regarding  goat  dairy 
has  been  received  and  read  with 
Hiterest.  We  are  still  unable  to  see 
the  reason  for  any  differt  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  than  was  given,  but 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  explained. 

Legally  it  would  appear  that  the 
following  points  were  clear: 

1.  The  law  states,  "any  milk  from 
cows"  and  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever of  milk  from  any  other  animal, 
and  therefore  applies  simply  to  inilk 
from  cows.  Granted  that  other  milk 
would  have  to  be  produced,  as  a  food, 
under  sanitary  conditions,  this  sec- 
tion, referring  to  pasteurization, 
names  cows  strictly  and  solely. 

2.  Pasteurization  under  the  law  and 
irrespective  of  other  advantages  is 
aimed  strictly  and  solely  at  tuber- 
culosis because  the  dairyman  and  milk 
dealer  is  given  his  choice  between 
pasteurization  and  tuberculin  testing. 

3.  The  goat  is  practically  immune 
from  tuberculosis,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  reasons  for  advising  goat 
milk  for  infants,  and  for  that  reason 
if  for  no  other,  tuberculn  testing  is 
not  meant  to  apply  to  goats. 

4.  Regarding  advantages  of  pasteur- 
ization to  prevent  typhoid,  etc.,  the 
law  does  not  deal  with  the  matter  at 
all,  sanitation  and  inspection  being 
supposed  to  prevent  danger  from 
that  quarter. 

There  is  little  reason  for  going 
further  into  the  matter.  Whatever  the 
advisability  of  pasteurization  or 
tuberculin  testing  might  be,  the  law 


must  be  interpreted  as  law  and  point 
one  is  all  that  is  essential.  If  legally 
the  first  point  is  right  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  no  one  can  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  case  further  than 
they  are  taking  up  in  the  law. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  city 
milk  ordinance  No.  660,  but  would  be 
glad  to  be  advised  to  its  terms  regard- 
ing pasteurization  and  tuberculin 
testing. 

Municipal  Ordinance. 

The  answer  was  a  copy  of  Health 
Ordinances  of  San  Francisco,  which 
have  to  do,  as  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned,  merely  with  details  of 
methods  of  milk  production  and  han- 
dling. 

Both  legally  and  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  best  milk  we  still  would 
advise  the  marketing  of  milk  from 
goats  without  tuberculin  testing, 
without  pasteurization,  and  with  all 
due  observance  of  such  sanitation  as 
is  needed  to  produce  clean,  healthy 
food. 


A  High-Class  Dairy 

A  BOUT   three  years  ago  Jay  A. 

Hindman,  a  well  known  lawyer 
of  Indiana,  came  to  Modesto  on  a 
case.  He  had  no  idea  of  locating  in 
California,  but  after  going  back  to 
snow  covered  Indiana  he  decided  that 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  was  a  pretty 
good  place,  as  back  he  came  to  look 
things  over.  Finally  he  purchased 
eighty  acres  of  land,  all  in  alfalfa, 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Modesto. 

Now  Mr.  Hindman,  while  a  good 
lawyer,  was  new  at  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, but  he  said,  "As  my  land  is  on 
the  main  road  I  had  better  make  a 
pretty  good  showing,"  so  he  turned 
the  carpenters  loose  and  told  them  to 
build  him  a  first-class  barn.  Well,  the 
carpenters  took  him  at  his  word  and 
when  they  got  through  Mr.  Hindman 
had  a  barn  that  cost  him  just  about 
$7,000  fully  equipped. 

The  cow  barn  was  equipped  with 
fifty  of  the  James  stanchions,  and 
galvanized  feeding  trough.  Between 
the  stanchions  is  a  car  track  upon 
which  the  feed  is  brought  in.  Be- 
hand  the  stanchions  are  the  litter 
carriers  which  carry  the  manure  out 
and  dump  same  in  the  spreaders. 
Everything  was  in  fine  shape,  but  Mr. 
Hindman  was  shy  a  most  important 
thing,  the  cows.  He  decided  if  he 
was  to  practice  law  he  had  to  have 
help  on  the  dairy  so  he  secured  T. 
N.  Bcckncr,  a  practical  dairyman,  to 
go  in  as  a  partner.  Mr.  Beckner 
bought  twenty-nine  head  of  good 
grade  Holsteins  and  one  r  egistered 
bull  and  the  dairy  was  started. 

Mr.  Beckner  does  not  guess  at  anv- 
thing,  and  he  can  tell  you  at  a  min- 
ute's notice  just  what  each  cow  pro- 
duces. The  cream  is  sent  to  the 
creamery  each  day,  and  Mr.  Beckner 
tests  his  cream  daily  so  he  knows 
beyond  a  doubt  that  he  is  getting  a 
square  test  at  all  times.  He  never 
has  had  to  complain  once  as  the 
creamery  checks  right  with  his  tests. 

Mr.  Beckner  says  he  has  experi- 
mented with  feeds  and  finds  that  by 
giving  his  cows  all  the  alfalfa  they 
want  is  not  enough.  He  has  found 
that  by  mixing  in  equal  parts  of  beet 
pulp,  cocoanut  meal,  barley  and  mo- 
lasses and  feeding  about  three  pounds 
to  each  ten  pounds  of  milk  given  by 
a  cow  that  he  is  not  only  able  to 
make  her  produce  more,  but  that  it 
also  increases  the  test. 

Plenty  of  pure  fresh  well  water  is 
kept  before  them  at  all  times  and 
the  cows  are  more  than  paying  their 
way.  By  testing  each  cow  the  poor 
ones  have  been  eliminated  and  there 
are  no  boarders.  Mr.  Beckner  states 
that  the  test  shows  many  interesting 
things  and  that  there  is  no  guesswork 


Good  harness  deserves 
good  care;  keep  the 
trimmings  clean 
and  bright  with 

Old  Dutch 


Save  one-half 


MICA  Axle  Grease  lasts  twice  as 
long  as  ordinary  axle  grease. 
Contains  powdered  mica — a  mineral 
lubricant  that  is  practically  wear 
and  heat-proof.  It  gives  a  cool, 
slippery  coating  that  clings  to  the 
spindle,  makes  easier  pulling,  and 
out-lasts  plain  grease  two  to  one. 
Saves  harness,  saves  horses,  saves  money. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Californw) 


MICA  GREASE 


as  to  what  a  cow  is  worth  when  you 
have  her  record.  To  show  that  you 
can't  tell  by  looks  he  pointed  out  that 
his  worse  looking  cow  was  the  best 
producer  and  that  the  best  looking 
cow  was  the  poorest  producer. 

Along  with  the  cows  enough  pigs 
are  raised  to  take  care  of  all  the 
skim  milk.  The  results  in  pig  feed- 
ing are  obtained  from  feeding  skim 
milk  by  mixing  with  each  ten  gallons 
of  milk,  one-half  gallon  of  black  strap 
molasses  and  two  gallons  of  water. 
A  little  cocoanut  meal  is  fed  once  in 
a  great  while.  At  present  time  they 
are  feeding  grade  hogs  but  it  is  the 
intention  later  on  of  Mr.  Hindman 
and  Mr.  Becker  to  put  in  purebred 
stock. 


Another  Contest. 

Vo.x  Populi — Do  you  think  you've 
boosted  your  circulation  by  giving  a 
year's  subscription  for  the  biggest 
potato  raised  in  the  county? 

The  Editor— Mebbe  not;  but  I  got 
four  barrels  of  samples. — "Chicago 
News." 

We  are  nearly  as  well  fixed  with 
soap  from  our  recent  soap  contest. 
Will  have  to  try  potatoes  or  pump- 
kins later  on. — Editor. 


Going  to  Highest  Bidder. 

Reporter — To  what  do  you  attribute 
your  great  age? 

Oldest  Inhabitant — I  ain't  quite  sure 
yet.  There's  two  or  three  patent  med- 
icine companies  dickering  with  me. 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

100  Head  of  Registered  and  Un- 
registered Now  on  Hand. 

Including  arrivals  from  the  Famous 
Howard  Cattle  Co.  Herd. 

For  prices  and  particulars  apply  to 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY, 

320  Sharon  BIdg.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Edw.R.  Jameson 

GRADUATE 
AUCTIONEER 

Vlsalla,  Cal. 

Sales    promoted,  managed 
and  conducted. 
Correspondence  invited. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  140-page  catalog  of 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  We  save  you  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

Contractors'  &  Bnilders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  nth  St.  Oakland,  ("al. 
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Fringe 
Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

makes  you 
want  to  fire 
up  your  old 


Jimmy  pipe 


KaroPre 


mium 


Griddl 


e 


$2.25  SOLID  ALUMINUM  GRIDDLE  FOR  85  CENTS 
IN  CASH  AND  LABELS  FROM  50  CENTS'WORTh 
OF  KARO  -GET  YOUR  KARD  LABELt 
A  T  ONCE  A  ND  SEND 
FDR  YOUR 


CopyrlBht  I91« 
by  R.  J.  Reynold-) 
Tobacco  Co. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  tobacco  throws  open 
the  gates  to  every  man  fond  of  a  pipe  or 
a  makin's  cigarette — it's  so  friendly!  Just  makes  smoke 
joy  possible  for  all  degrees  of  tender  tongues  and  tastes !  The 
patented  process  cuts  out  bite  and  parch ! 
And  you  can't  get  better  proof  than  the 
fact  that  Prince  Albert  is  today  smoked 
not  only  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  all  over  the  world! 

First  thing  you  do  next,  locate  that  old  jimmy 
pipe  or  the  makin's  papers;  invest  5c  or  10c 
for  a  supply  of  P.  A.  And  fall  to  like  you  are 
on  the  right  track.  For  Prince  Albert  is  better 
than  the  kindest  word  we  ever  have  said  about 
it.    And  youll  find  that's  a  fact ! 

You  can  buy  Prince  Albert  mvmrywherm 
in  the  toppy  red  bag,  5c;  or  the  tidy  red 
tin,  10c;  in  pound  or  half -pound  tin  humi- 
dore  or  in  the  handsome  cryttal-glate 
pound  humidor  with  eponge-moittener  top  On  the  rever»e  side  of  lhi>  tidy  red 

that  keept  P.  A.  fit-at-a-thoroughbrea I  tin  you  will  read:  "Proce»»  Pat- 

ented July   30th,    1907,"  which 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Win.ton-SJem.  N.  C.  whero^.^mrkrd'b.fr.'l' 


30^- 


TVial 


^'ou  can  do  it  with  our  new  Double  Leverage  6  Speed 
I  KIRSTIN.    Move  and  operate  it  alone.   Outpulls  100 
horses.    Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  J 
money  back.    7  models  to  choose  from. 


\  nic  (or  i(  NOW 


OUR  LOW  PRICES  WILL  SURPRISE  1 


A.J.Kirstin  CD. 


343  EMorrijonS 

POrtland.Ore. 


GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 
AND  MULCHER 

Farmers,  order  early  if  you  want 
the  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutler  and 
Mulcher.  as  the  demand  this  year  will 
be  great,  as  it  not  only  cuts  weeds,  but 
kills  them  and  leaves  finely  pulverized 
top  soil.  Cuts  any  depth.  Prevent.^ 
evaporation  by  working  under  the  soil 
without  disturbing  soil  on  top.  Write 
for  circular, 

C.  G.  Slfil  RD. 
Caiiltol  .\ve.  nnil  lloKee  Koad, 
Siiii  j4iKe,  (  111. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


EVERYBODY  these  days  knows  aluminum  ware — the 
highest  priced  and  the  most  satisfactory  kitchen  ware 
used  in  this  country. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  10}/,  inch  Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  for 
less  than  the  wholesale  price. 

This  Aluminum  Griddle  needs  no  greasing.  It  heats  uniformly  all 
over;  it  doesn't  smoke  up  the  house;  it  doesn't  chip;  it  doesn't  rust  and 
it  looks  so  much  better  and  cleaner  than  any  of  the  old  kind  of  gfriddles. 

It  bakes  Griddle  Cakes  that  are  really  just  as  crisp  asiyou  want  them  to  be. 
With  Karo  on  them,  they  are  the  finest  eating  in  the  world — and  so  digest- 
ible because  baked  without  grease  that  many  people  who  haven't  dared 
to  eat  griddles  cakes  for  years  are  enjoying  Karo  and  Griddle  Cakes  now. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle  in  the 
homes  of  all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo  — the  famous  spread  for  griddle  cakes  and 
waffles    may  be  served  on  the  most  deliciously  baked  cakes  that  can 
be  made. 

Go  to  your  grocer  today  and  get  So  cents  worth  of  Karo  and  send 
us  the  labels  and  85  cents  in  stamps  or  money  orderat  once,  YouH 
get  your  Aluminum  Griddle  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

You  know  Karo,  no  doubt.  It  is  the  best  known  and  most  univer- 
sally liked  syrup  in  this  country.  Last  year  65,0O0,tKX)  cans  were  used. 

Get  your  Karo  today  — and  send  us  the  labels  and  85  cents  at 
once,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  yours.  We  will  also  send  you  free 
the  famous  Corn  Products  Cook  Book. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 


p.  0.  Boi  161     New  York 
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Own  An  IHC  Binder 


KNOWING  the  conditions  in  your  harvest 
fields  as  well  as  you  do,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  pick  out  the  right  grain  binder  for 
your  work.  Note  the  details  of  construction  —  How 
is  the  main  frame  built?  Is  the  main  wheel  large 
enough  and  wide  enough  to  give  plenty  of  traction.' 
Is  there  a  simple  means  provided  for  quickly  and  easily 
taking  the  strain  off  the  canvas  at  night,  or  when  the 
binder  is  out  of  use?  Are  ball  and  roller  bearings  provided  to 
lighten  the  draft?  Will  the  elevator  take  care  of  both  light  and 
heavy  stands  of  grain?  Is  the  knotter  simple  and  sure  in  action? 
These  are  the  things  that  count. 

In  the  IHC  binders  —  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  MU- 
waukee,  Oiborne  and  Piano  —  tliese  things  and  all  other  details 
are  taken  care  of.    Own  an  1  H  C  binder. 

The  same  arguments  hold  good  f<>r  the  twine  you  use. _  Ask 
for  and  insist  uixjn  getting  an  I  H  C  iwine,  made  to  work  in  the 
binder  j-ou  buy,  and  solcf  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
IHC  quality. 

Your  local  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  IHC  binders,  repairs 
and  twine.    See  him  or  write  to  lis  for  complete  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporatcd) 

Crawford.  Neb.  Denver,  Col,  Helena,  Mont.  Portland,  Ore, 
San  Francisco,  Cal,  Spokane,  Wash,  Salt  Lake  Cily,  Utah 
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News  of  Trade 

(Continued  fr«m  Page  25) 

Farm  exhibiti  at  the  Exposition  and 
is  perhaps  tne  most  widely  known 
dealer  in  dairy  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try. He  has  bought  about  150  head 
of  registered  Holsteins  to  date  and 
plans  to  increase  the  herd  to  500 
head.  When  the  plant  is  completed, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  costliest  and 
most  sanitary  dairy  farms  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Livestock  prices  in  San  Francisco 
have  been  steady  to  strong  during 
March  and  swine  were  up  25  to  50 
cents  per  hundred,  with  tops  hovering 
close  to  $8.50.  The  unprofitable 
seven  cent  hog  at  present  grain 
prices  is  no  more  and  car  lots  of 
good  hard  finished  porkers  are  in 
keen  demand  and  there  is  good  profit 
to  the  producer  at  $8.50  too.  Spring 
lambs  are  high  and  will  head  up  till 
after  Easter,  while  calves  are  steady 
from  11  to  14  cents,  according  to 
weight. 

Commencing  with  the  May  issue, 
we  will  publish  a  column  containing 
a  livestock  market  review,  with  a 
comparison  with  the  same  period  a 
year  ago,  together  with  an  article 
commenting  on  the  current  trend  of 
prices,  both  on  Eastern  and  Pacific 
Coast  markets. 

Some  of  the  largest  feeders  of 
market  livestock,  especially  sheep  and 
beef  cattle,  on  the  large  northwestern 
feed  lots,  use  a  machine  for  cutting 
up  alfalfa  into  lengths  of  ^  to  }4 
inch.  A  machine  with  a  blower  at- 
tachment has  been  put  on  the  market 
I  ( ccntly,  which  consists  of  a  fine 
-  rcen  mesh  fitted  with  a  blower.  The 
'  owerful  fly  wheel  sends  the  finest 
:  Liticlcs  of  the  cuttings  through  the 
csh  and  the  coarser  pieces  are 
.^ain  run  through  the  knives.  The 
!  ocess  has  proven  a  big  success,  as 
r    does   away  with   the  continuous 

iste  of  feeding  hay  in  racks  and 

c  coarser  stemmed  plants  are  all 

It  and  fed.  The  animals  keep  in 
'   tter  condition,  too. 

Corn  growing  in  California,  like 
many  Other  feed  crops,  is  in  its  in- 
fancy. Perhaps  ■  Mark  Bassett,  the 
Poland  China  breeder  of  Hanford,  in 
he  San  Joaquin  valley,  has  produced 

ic  best  quality  of  ear  corn  in  the 
■-late.  He  has  acclimated  and  se- 
1  ctcd  his  seed  year  after  year  until 
0    has    a    splendid    variety.  Corn 

innot  be  beaten  as  a  finisher  for 
licit  animals  and  we  need  a  larger 
I  1  eage  planted. 

The  Jersey  men  have  another  op- 

ii  tunity  to  say,  "I  told  you  so."  The 
J  rscy  cow,  Merry  Maiden  of  Innes- 

!ls,  owned  by  J.  F.  Thompson  of 
I  Ttland,  Me.,  has  just  finished  her 

igister  of  Merit  test  with  the  re- 
markable butter  fat  average  of  8.13 
ir  cent  for  363  days.  Her  lowest 
monthly  test  was  7.13  per  cent  and 
tlic  highest  10.05  per  cent.  She  is 
five  years  old. 

.'\.  H.  Lea  has  been  appointed 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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A  Domestic 
Science  Expert 


"The  amount  of  fat  thrown  away  in 
the  homes  which  could  be  made  into 
soap  is  appalling," 

You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by 
saving  all  fat  and  grease. 

Soap  making  is  simple  and  easy.  It  takes 
but  little  time  and  your  home-made  soap  is 
as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many 
kinds  sold  in  the  stores. 

Save  your  waste  greases  and  get  some 

BABBITTSrv"! 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry-Off-Top 


Your  home-made  soap 
will  not  hurt  the  hands  or 
clothes  when  made  accord- 
ing to  directions  with  Bab- 
bitt's Pure  Lye.  It  is  good  for 
everything  that  any  high- 
grade  laundry  soap  will  do. 

Be  sure  to  use  Babbitt's 
Pure  Lye  to  get  best  results. 

The  new  can  is  equally  handy  as 
a  sifter  when  using  a  little  lye 
around  the  sink,  in  cleaning  milk 
cans,  etc.,  or  when  it  is  desired  to 
pour  out  the  entire  contents  as  in 
making  soap. 

Babbitt's  Pare  Lye  is  Highest 
in  Strength  but  NOT  in 
Price— 10  Cents  Everywhere. 

Send  for  booklet  just  out  on  Lye,"How 
to  Use  It,  How  to  Choose  It." 

B.  T.  BABBITT 

New  York  City 


D1r^,«r>^  T*.  Orchard 

I'lanet  Jr.  cultivator 


—the  orchardist's  "right-hand  man" 

This  No.  41  Planet  Jr  Orchard  Cultivator  produces  biggest  crops 
in  orchard,  vineyard  or  hopyard.    The  strong  frame  carries  teeth, 
sweeps,  discs,  furrowers,  irrigating  steels,  plows, 
,  alfalfa  teeth,  and  special  weeders.  Low  wheels, 
steel  tongue,  tree  shield,  side-hitch  for  low 
trees.    Light  draft.    All  steels  specially 
hardened.     Works  deep  or  shallow,  and    i  i  u 
cuts  4  to  6'A  feet  wide.  '*V^'l| 

Fnlly  enaranteed.   New  low  prices.    Made  '    J  l 
in  5  dilTerent  styles  at  various  prices.  ^.  '^'l 

Write  for  New  72.page  Catalog,  free 
Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely 
new  ones,  and  improvements  to  whole  line. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  BoxllOeDPhiladelphia  <^ 


,111(1  I. us  Anirclcs. 


GOPHROM- 


The  latest  and  best  method  for  con- 
trolling the  gopher  pest.  A  soil  penetrat- 
ing compound  which  drives  the  gopher 
away  from  the  roots.  Does  not  diss(jlve. 
Lasts  for  years.  Non-poisonous ;  ine.\- 
pensive.  Easy  to  use.  For  all  trees  and 
plants.    Write  for  interesting  folder. 

The  Gophrom  Mfg.  Co. 

1752  BROADWAY, 
Dest  B  Oakland,  Cal. 


For  Complete  List  of  Prize  Winners  in  Orchard  and  Farm's  Soap  Contest  See  Report  on  Page  38  of  This  Issue. 
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Children's  Poultry  Clubs 


TRAIN  up  a  child  the  way  he 
should  go,"  said  Solomon,  "and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it."  That  is  why  boys'  and 
xirls'  agricultural  clubs  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  country  and  because 
they  are  so  good  they  are  such  a  suc- 
cess. 

There  is  more  attraction  to  a  nor- 
ma! child  and  to  a  normal  person  of 
any  age,  in  something  living  than  in 
an  object  without  life.  Who  ever  saw 
a  child  who  was  not  at  once  attracted 
to  a  kitten,  a  young  puppy,  baby 
chicks,  or  a  baby  itself,  more  than  to 
blocks,  picture  books  or  ordinary 
pla> things?    And  so  in  the  boys  and 


White  Hork,  Owned  br  Dan  Charles, 
Haynard,   Alameda  County. 

girls  agricultural  clubs,  live  objects 
arc  far  more  interesting  and  do  far 
more  in  keeping  the  children  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  than  crop  rais- 
ing alone  could  do. 

There  was  one  boys'  and  girls'  poul- 
try club  in  Livermorc  last  year;  an- 
other is  running  this  year,  and  others 
are  planned  for  all  parts  of  Alameda 
county  by  the  county  poultry  associa- 
tion. 

The  organizer  of  the  Livermore 
club  was  A.  J.  Emery,  formerly  dairy 
and  poultry  commissioner  of  Okla- 
homa, who  as  such  organized  similar 
clubs  all  over  the  State  in  191 1.  There 
were  110  children  joined,  from  sev- 
eral schools,  pui)lic  and  parochial,  in 
Livermore. 

Every  two  weeks,  an  Saturday 
afternoon,  children  who  could  would 
gather  at  his  poultry  plant  and  were 
shown  just  how  to  attend  to  some 
important  part  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. OS  the  110  members  not  over 
were  unable  to  attend  at  least  one 
meeting;  the  majority  attended  faith- 
fully. 

Merchants  of  the  town  subscribed 
small  prizes  to  be  awarded  in  the  fall. 
Parents  of  many  of  the  children  pur- 
chased settings  of  eggs  from  breed- 
ers with  good  stock;  children  who 
were  unable  to  get  the  money  to  buy 
settings  of  eggs  were  given  eggs  by 
breeders,  who  all  did  what  they  could 
to  promote  the  good  work. 

The  rules  of  the  club  were  that  each 
child  slionhl  set  one  setting  of  eggs 
under  a  hen,  care  for  the  hen,  care 
for  the  chickens  while  they  were 
growing;  attend  meetings  as  regular- 
ly as  home  duties  permitted,  and  then, 
if  the  fowls  were  of  sufl'icient  merit, 
they  could  show  one  or  more  of  them 
in  the  fall  at  a  special  sliow. 

Of  the  no  members,  47  had  fowls 
of  real  or  utility  merit,  perhaps  not 
of  sufficient  quality  to  win  in  a  regu- 
lar poultry  vhow,  but  fowls  that  were 
of  first-cla>-s  breeding  and  showed 
tliat  they  had  been  raised  right. 

The  winner  was  a  little  girl  who  had 
no  nuiney  to  buy  eggs  and  so  was 
given  a  setting  of  Black  Minorca  eggs 
by  a  neighbor.  She  put  them  under 
a  hen  an<l  nine  of  them  hatched.  Of 


the  nine  she  raised  seven  and  with 
her  own  hands  made  a  little  box  and 
coop  to  keep  the  mother  and  chick- 
ens. 

To  give  them  green  food  she  car- 
ried water  in  a  bucket  to  get  the 
grass  to  grow.  To  get  money  to  buy 
feed  for  them  she  looked  after  a 
neighbor's  baby,  and  then  when  the 
show  came  oflF  she  not  only  received 
the  first  prize,  but  sweepstakes  and 
nearly  everything  else  she  could  com- 
pete for.  Altogether  she  received 
nine  or  ten  prizes  and  was  the  proud- 
est little  girl  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

The  club  work  has  given  good  poul- 
try raising  such  a  boost  that  the  Liv- 
ermore Chamber  of  Commerce  pub- 
lished a  special  booklet  telling  what 
a  fine  place  the  valley  was  for  poul- 
try raising.  A  great  many  of  the 
children  are  following  up  their  work 
and  several  of  the  parents  on  tlic 
strength  of  what  their  cliildren  did 
have  purchased  lumber  for  poultry 
houses  and  are  starting  to  raise  poul- 
try in  businesslike  fashion. 

This  is  a  kind  of  club  work  that  can 
be  taken  up  anywhere,  that  the  chil- 
dren can  enjoy;  almost  any  poultry- 
man  will  be  glad  once  every  week  oi 
so  to  show  the  children  around  and 
tell  ihem  what  they  should  know. 
Try  it  in  your  neighborhood  and  see 
the  idea  grow! 


Turkey  Breeding 

Would  it  hp  aflvinahle  to  Irt  Ihiili/ 
turlcy  lirnx  t/o  tof/fllifr  with  n  couple 
of  toniH.  or  ulioiild  they  he  nepnrnted 
1>elore  hreeiling  time — nay  fifteen  icith 
each  tomT  On  account  of  tomn  hoth- 
eriiii)  one  another  if  let  t/o  free  to- 
r/ether, it  would  fieem  that  not  all  the 
cfm  could  l)e  fertile.  In  order  to  net 
a  nerond  crop  of  cf/r/ti  this  year,  vould 
it  he  hetteer  to  take  the  youno  turl.eyn 
inrai/  from  the  heiiH* — C.  J\  M. 

Answer  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Dougherty. 
T  I"  the  turkeys  you  speak  of  are  on 
free  range  and  will  pair  off  and  get 
along  nicely,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
run  together.  Otherwise  make  two 
breeding  yards.  It  may  be  that  you 
can  get  each  torn  to  care  for  only  ten 
females;  this  is  the  usual  number  per 
tom.  Strong,  virile  males  will  take 
care  of  a  larger  number  of  hens. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  take  the 
eggs  laid  quietly  from  under  the  hen 
turkeys,  or  from  the  nests,  each  day, 
leaving  only  a  few  nest  eggs  in  the 
nests.  The  turkeys  will  lay  more  eggs 
by  doing  this.  Save  the  eggs  in  a  cool 
place  and  turn  every  day.  Set  the  first 
eggs  under  hens  and  the  later  ones 
under  turkeys,  or  all  of  them  can  be 
hatched  by  hens. 

Incubator  for  Turkeys. 

Can  turleiin  he  nucccKHfuUy  hatched 
in  incuhatorsT — ./.  W.  L. 
npHE  eggs  will  hatch  all  right,  but 
■I-  il  is  very  difficult  to  raise  the  tur- 
keys unless  one  has  either  turkey 
or  hen  to  mother  them,  so  incubators 
are  not  very  often  used.  A  common 
custom  is  to  hatch  the  first  two 
clutches  of  turkey  eggs  under  hens 
and  then  let  the  third  clutch  be 
hatched  by  the  turkey.  You  prob- 
ably know  that  it  takes  four  weeks  to 
hatch  a  turkey  egg.  Young  turkeys 
are  very  delicate  for  some  time  after 
hatching  and  are  especially  easily  in- 
jured by  getting  wet. 

Canker  in  Rabbit. 

What  in  good  for  canker  in  the  ear 
of  a  rahhitr  The  rahhit  holds  itn  head 
to  one  Hide  and  there  is  a  dry  flaky 
"'■ah  in  the  car.  I  used  coal  oil.— 
.1.  //.  //. 

Answer  by  C.  P.  Gilmore. 

p  OR  car  cancer  use  sweet  oil  and 
flour  of  of  sulphur.  .Apply  a  few 
drops  and  in  three  days  apply  again. 
Th  is  will  cure.  Never  use  coal  oil, 
that  is  cruelty  to  animals. 


A  FEW  MORE  EGGS  FROM  EACH  HEN 
WILL  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

Ka"iJh  day  old  chicks 

come  from  better  stock  bred  to  produce 

MORE  EGGS 

A  hen  that  lays  eats  no  more  than  one  that  don't. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

I'ri'  i-  ii.st  and   irifor  riintiOn  In  is  "n  rfc'|ui;.st. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


50   CHICKS  FREE 

with  every  order  for  100  of  our  choice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
from  trap-nem  mothers  with  fine  egg  record. 

Price  $10.00  for  100  Chicks  and  50  Free 

This  is  done  to  show  vou  that  Mav  rhitks  will  make  Kood  layers. 

A.  P.  WARD  &  SON,  Box  200,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


LET  US  HANDLE  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 

YOU  WILL,  BK  PLEASKli  WITH  RE.SULTS.  WE  PROMISE  NOTHI.VG 
RUT  HONEST  AND  PROMPT  TREATMENT.  WE  HAVE  GOOD  OUTLET 
FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  POULTRY.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS.  WRITE  FOR 
MARKET  INFORMATION. 

W.  R.  RODENBERGER 

286  CLAY  STKKET.  SAN  FKAXCISCO.  CAL. 


Facts  About  Beans. 

(Continued  from  Page  18). 

does  not  suffer  from  troubles  that 
bother  other  beans,  so  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  where  ordinary  bean 
varieties  fail.  However,  in  certain 
sections  last  season  where  farmers 
were  goinp;  to  make  lots  of  money 
from  blackeyes,  it  was  a  failure,  too 
hot  weather,  or  dry  winds,  seeminK 
to  be  responsible  for  the  dropping  of 
blossoms.  The  wisest  thinp;  there- 
fore would  seem  to  be  to  go  slow 
on  planting  them  until  they  have, 
proved  a  success  for  a  locality.  The 
price  is  low.  as  it  is  a  low  grade 
bean.  However,  where  they  succeed 
the  yield  is  so  good  that  planting  is 
justified. 

Pink  beans  are  somewhat  hardier 
than  most  other  genuine  beans  and 
the  demand  is  quite  good.  They 
will  average  about  a  <.-ent  a  pound 
better  than  blackeyes;  but  in  case 
of  doubt  the  blackeye  is  better  on 
account  of  heavier  yield.  Small 
whites  are  among  the  highest  price, 
but  cannot  be  grown  everywhere.  In 
localities  where  standard  varieties  of 
beans  will  grow  well  they  will  prove 
a  profitable  crop  and  it  is  better  to 
grow  standard  varieties  than  to  try 
other  kinds,  like  teparies  and  black- 
eyes. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  about 
beans  is  the  way  they  improve  the 
land.  Like  other  legumes,  they 
gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  so 
enrich  the  soil,  and  the  straw  is  usu- 
ally fairly  rich  in  protein  and  good  for 
stock  feed  or  to  plow  under.  If  as  a 
cash  crop  beans  will  be  only  barely 
as  good  as  another  crop,  plant  beans 
for  the  good  they  will  do  the  soil. 


Astronomers  tell  us  that  on  the 
moon  a  man  could  jump  over  a 
church  steeple.  Let  'em  prove  it  if 
they  want  to.  A  running  high  at 
five-four  here  on  earth  is  good 
enough  to  suit  us. 


The  Kansas  City  "Star"  talks  about 
"kissing  in  self-defense."  Please  elab- 
orate. If  it's  as  good  as  it  sounds, 
we'll  adopt  it  as  our  permanent 
method  of  defense. 


66.Ego 

Peerless 
Incubator 

$7.00  DeUvered 

To    NenrcMl    y'.xitrvnn    Otilcr  Aoy- 
i\lifrr  111   the   I  nlted  Stale*. 

Will,,   for    I'l.-.'   (  aljil.«i]iv 

GlobetM ills,  Los  AngeleN,  (  al. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

AM>    F.\KM    IMlOni  CE 
on  ronNlKnment  or  will  buy  outrlKht. 

George  W.  Morehouse  Co. 

H0.82  (  lay  St.  WRITE 
7:)-77  Merchant  St. 

RHtabtitflie<l  '.^t  year* 


WIRE 
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Why  shouldn't 
the  Standard  Oil 
Company  make 
the  best  oil— with 
over  40  years  ex- 
perience in  ref  in- 
ing— with  un- 
equalled plant 
equipment?  And 
Zerolene  is  scien- 
tifically  refined 

from  selected  Califor- 
nia crude— asp/2  a/f- 
base.  Prominent  au- 
thorities have  recently  de- 
clared that  an  oil  correctly 
refined  from  asphalt-base 
crude  can  be  made  not 
only  equal  but  superior  to 
paraffine-base  oils.  Next 
time  you  empty  the  crank- 
case  refill  with  Zerolene. 
Dealers  everywhere  and  at 
service  stations  and  agencies 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

ZEROLENE 

At  Shmhfd  Oil &r Motor  Gu^ 


Study  with  a 
Western  School 

Chartered  1903.  Thousands  of  ambi- 
tious men  and  women  are  improving 
their  education  and  Increasing  their 
earning  ability  through  our  thorough 
home-study  courses.  A  better  position 
awaits  you  when  you  qualitfy  for  it. 
We  offer  you  the  training  in  your  own 
home.  Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low to-day. 

The  Modern  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.  1,  526  Market  Street, 
San  Franclaco,  Cal. 

I  am  interested  in  the  subject  be- 
fore which  I  have  marked  X. 


— Agriculture 
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REDWOOD  TANKS 


Great  Reduction  on  red- 
wood tanks.    Write  to- 
day   and    get  complete 
information  and  prices. 
Thirty-flve  years  in  this 
business     in  Stockton. 
R.  F.  WILSON, 
Phone  20.'S7. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


A  Cheap  Poultry  House 

Livermore  Plant  Combines  Convenience  With  Economy. 


ONE  way  to  make  money  is  to  save 
it.  That  is,  if  two  men  start 
in  business  and  can  get  equal 
results,  the  one  who  spends  the  least 
will  make  the  most  money.  It  is  the 
same  with  a  poultry  plant  as  any- 
thing else.  A  proper  plant  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  a  man  will  fail 
with  cheap  buildings  unless  they  are 
good,  but  he  can  succeed  if  they  are 


C'ro.ss  section  of  open-front  poultry 
house  at  lower  center;  method  of  at- 
tacliinii^  rooMt  to  wnll  at  upper  right, 
und  simple  hinge  made  of  nail  and 
three  staples  at  upper  left. 

good,  as  well  as  the  man  with  ex- 
pensive equipment. 

Open  front  '  houses  are  having 
things  nearly  their  own  way  on  mod- 
ern poultry  plants.  A.  J.  Emery  of 
Livermore,  Cal.,  formerly  dairy  com- 
missioner of  Oklahoma,  has  one 
which  is  almost  the  record  for 
economy,  but  apparently  perfectly 
good  nevertheless.  A  cross  section 
of  the  house  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram.  It  is  18  feet  wide 
and  just  high  enough  to  give  plenty 
working  room,  being  7  feet  high  at 
the  peak,  .5  feet  6  inches  at  top  of 
other  roof,  and  4  feet  to  eaves  on 
the  north. 

This  gives  room  enough  in  center 
to  work  in,  and,  as  the  only  time  a 
man  goes  under  the  lower  portion 
is  when  attending  to  feed  hoppers, 
the  lowness  does  not  matter. 

The  dropping  board  '"B"  is  shown 
at  right,  with  roosts  above.  At  edge 
of  these  are  nests,  "N,"  entered  by 
hens  from  behind.  A  door  to  these 
is  shown  being  opened  when  eggs 
are  gathered.  Toward  the  right  is 
"H,"  tlie  mash  hopper.  There  is  a 
dirt  floor  covered,  as  usual,  with 
litter. 

Air  and  light  come  through 
woven  wire,  "W,"  facing  the  north, 
where  wind  will  not  beat  in.  The 
ventilation  is  shown  by  arrows.  Not 
only  is  the  house  economical  on 
account  of  lowness,  but  it  develops 
better  curernts  of  air  for  ventilation, 
according  to  Mr.  Emery,  than  would 
a  higher  house,  and  it  always  smells 
clean,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
in  most  poultry  houses. 

The  house  is  also  divided  into  two 
halves  by  a  partition  in  the  center, 
keeping  the  hens  in  two  flocks.  At 
this  partition  is  a  drinking  trough,  so 
one  flock  can  drink  from  one  side 
and  one  from  the  other. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
house  like  this  can  be  constructed 
far  less  substantially  than  one  a 
whole  lot  taller.  The  frame  work 
can  be  lighter  and  the  materials  not 
as  heavy  or  expensive,  and  yet  it  will 
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PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


stand  the  wear  of  a  bigger,  heavier 
house.  Thus,  there  is  a  saving  both 
in  size  and  quality  of  materials. 

The  walls  are  made  from  tongue 
and  groove  flooring.  The  roof  is 
made  of  three-ply  building  paper, 
that  is,  the  building  paper  is  the  roof, 
not  merely  a  covering  for  the  roof. 
Every  three  feet,  running  from  peak 
to  caves,  is  a  one  by  four,  to  which 
the  building  paper  is  tacked;  then 
half-way  between  each  one  by  four 
is  a  one  by  two,  holding  up  center 
of  strip  of  building  paper.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  It  keeps  out  the 
rain,  is  very  durable,  and,  although 
the  heat  makes  it  sag  a  little  be- 
tween supports,  that  sag  only  acts 
as  a  gutter  to  carry  off  the  water. 

The  doors  are  made  of  wire  net- 
ting, and  can  be  held  up  by  home- 
made hinges,  which  are  composed 
simply  of  three  staples  and  a  nail,  as 
shown  in  diagram.  Two  staples  are 
attached  to  doorpost,  one  above  an- 
other; the  other  to  the  door,  to  come 
between  them.  The  door  is  then 
put  in  place  and  a  nail  slipped  down 
through  all  three  staples,  and  the 
hinge  is  complete.  This  could  only 
go  on  a  light  door,  but  it  makes  a 
very  smoothly  working  hinge. 

The  roosts  are  attached  to  the  wall 
by  means  of  a  nail  in  the  roost  and 
.1  staple  in  the  wall,  as  is  also  shown 
in  diagram.  In  the  movable  houses 
for  the  chickens  after  they  get  large 
enough  to  be  taken  from  brooder 
house,  a  further  improvement  is  made 
by  having  the  leg  of  the  roost  end 
in  a  nail  as  it  rests  on  the  floor,  as 
tliis  prevents  the  mites  from  gath- 
ering under  it  as  they  would  under 
wood. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
plant  is  the  simplicity  and  economy 
of  the  house.  Economy  and  simplic- 
ity alone  are  not  enough;  there  must 
be  convenience  and  efficiensy  with 
it,  and  inspection  seems  to  show  this 
house  an  entire  success  in  every 
particular. 

Good  Egg  Laying  I 

A  PRETTY  high  record  for  egg 
laying  has  been  set  up  by  thirty 
white  leghorn  hens  of  Captain  G.  H. 
Zeh,  San  Carlos,  San  Mateo  county. 
They  have  been  laying  well  during 
the  winter  while  eggs  were  high  and 
in  February,  29  days,  one  hen  laid  29 
eggs,  six  of  them  having  double 
yolks,  making  35  yolks  to  the  month. 
Most  of  the  flock  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  work  overtime  and  there  have 
been  quite  a  number  of  very  large 
eggs,  most  of  them  with  two  yolks. 

The  reason  Captain  Zeh  at- 
tributes to  breeding  and  feed.  They 
have  a  mash  before  them  at  all  times, 
are  fed  well  with  grain  besides  and 
are  not  penned,  so  can  roam  around 
and  eat  grass  and  worms.  The  lat- 
ter are  abundant,  as  some  alfalfa 
fields  nearby  have  been  plowed  up 
which  are  alive  with  them,  A  great 
many  egg  shells  are  crushed  and  fed 
to  provide  lime.  Thus  the  hens  have 
plenty  of  exercise  and  lots  of  animal 
food  that  they  gather  themselves  and 
show  their  appreciation  of  it  by  lay- 
ing well. 
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Trials  of  forage  crops  in  Central 
Washington  last  season  gave  quite 
definite  returns.  Corn  under  dry 
land  conditions  usually  yielded  below 
limits  of  profit,  sorghums  likewise, 
though  Sudan  grass  did  fairly  well  in 
several  cases.  There  were  several 
successes  with  alfalfa  to  be  used  as 
hog  pasture,  and  a  number  of  failures. 
Sweet  clover  promises  better  than 
alfalfa.  Field  peas  in  a  number  of 
cases  did  quite  well.  In  the  main 
winter  rye  and  wheat  are  as  yet  the 
best  forage  crops  for  Washington  dry 
farmers. 


No.  40  BEAN 
PLANTER 

Can  be  furnished  for  drilling  beans  (or 
corn)  or  as  a  regular  check  row  planter, 
with  check  heads,  wire,  side  reel,  etc.  It 
can  also  be  equipped  as  a  Bunch  Drop 
Drill.  Furnished  with  runners  or  disc  fur- 
row openers.  A  Fertilizer  Attachment  can 
be  supplied.    It's  the  way  we  build  them. 


Seed  mechamsm  gives  a  contmuous  circulation  In 
the  hopper  by  means  ol  an  agitator,  filling  each  seed 
ceil  properly  and  in  time.  We  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  bean  plates,  and  a  set  of  edge  drop  com 
plates.  Sight  feed.  Hopper  can  be  tilted  without 
getting  the  gearing  out  of  time.  Adjustable  tongue 
braclcet  gives  tongue  adjustment  for  horses  of  differ- 
ent heights.  Cushion  spring  between  front  and  rear 
frame  insures  furrow  openers  working  at  uniform 
depth  and  absorbs  the  shock  and  jar  of  rough  or 
cloddy  ground.   Quick  detachable  runners. 

The  different  plates  give  any  desired  drilling  dis- 
tances, and  as  a  Check  Row  Planter  it  will  plant  in 
rows  of  standard  widths.  As  a  Bunch  Drop  Drill  it 
will  plant  2,  3  or  4  seeds  every  18  inches  apart. 

A  Flat  Drop  Attachment  can  be  furnished  for 
planting  smaller  grains,  such  as  milo  maize,  broom 
or  Egyptian  corn,  Kafir  corn,  etc. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  Nearest  P  &  O  House 

Parlin  &  Orendorflf  Co. 
Canton,  Illinois. 

General  Agents  for  California:  Baker  & 
Hamilton,  San  Francisco;  Dixon  &  Gris- 
wold,  Los  Angeles. 


Successful result 
^     _  of  successful 

Orcnaraing  tillage,  cui- 

tivate  your 
trees  as  you  would  your  corn— use  an 

"Acme"  Orchard  Harrow 

It  gets  in  close  under  the  branches.  Cuts, 
slices,  turns  the  soil  twice,  levels  and 
compacts— all  at  one  operation.  Many 
sizes— extension  and  regular.  Kills  small 
weeds,  cultivates  deep,  mulches  thor- 
oughly. Send  fornew  free  booklet —now. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

651 
Brannan  St. 


PATENTS 

FREE 


That  Protect  nnd  Pay 

Send     Sketch     or    Model  for 

SBAKOH 
Books,     Advice     and  Bid 
List  of  Invention-s  Wanted. 
Watson  E^.  Coleman, 
tent  Lawyer.  Wafhinston,  D.  C. 
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POULTRY 


HATCHI^ti     etft's     and     baby  chicks. 

Special  laie  has  been  taken  In  select- 
ing the  breeding  yards.  White  Leg- 
horns. Buff  Legnoriis.  Urown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas.  Anconas.  Barred  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  Buft  Orpingtons.  Fine 
select  niatlngs,  J2  a  setting.  Special 
select  niatings,  $3  a  setting  of  15.  In- 
cubator lots  and  eggs  for  hatcheries. 
Ucl  Monte  Poulfr.v  Yards,  I.ron  G.  Wolf, 
I'rop.     Box   !«.'..  Montere.v,  Cullf. 

B.4BY  CHICKS  from  good  stock  and 
hatched  right.  Our  chicks  arrive  in 
Hrst-class  shape  and  grow  qulcklv.  R 
I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black  .Minorcas, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for 
circular.  Orders  booked  now  for  deliv- 
ery any  time  to  suit  you.  We  also 
.•supply  hatching  eggs,  any  (|uantitv,  any 
time.  Canipbell  PooKry  Ranch,  Camp. 
hell,  Calif.  

AT  FIVK  California  shows  I  won  112 
firsts,  .S.T  seconds,  four  times  best  bird 
In  shows  and  many  other  specials.  Util- 
ity and  show  stocks,  eggs  and  chicks 
of  Black.  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons, 
rose  and  s.  c.  Reds.  White  and  Blue 
Leghorns.  Silver  Campines,  Anconas. 
Salmon  Faveroles.  Polish  and  Cornish 
games.  Free  mating  lists.  Holman 
Poultry  Farm,  .Stockton.  Cel. 

H.\TCHI\«i  eggs  from  thoroughbreds — 
Houdans,  Barred  Kocks.  Buff  and 
White  Orpingtons,  J1.50  and  $2  a  set- 
ting. Baby  chix  now  ready,  $3  and  {4 
a  dozen.  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs.  $1 
a  setting.  Five  laying  ducks  and  fine 
drake,  tH.aO.  C.  I-.  McGee,  1635  Julia 
■t,.  So.  Berkfley. 

ANCO\'.\S — Several  years  of  faithfully 
selecting  my  breeders  in  accordance 
with  the  Hogan  system  has  consider- 
ably increased  the  egg  yield  of  mv 
flock.  Eggs  that  will  hatch  well  and 
produce  some  fine  chicks.  Settings  {1  50 
and  »2.50.  hundred  J6.  H.  Lechten, 
Newark,  Cal. 

WHITK  I.KGHOR\«i— This  strain  aver- 
aged 209  eggs  per  hen  last  vear:  babv 
chicks,  hatching  eggs  and  stock  for 
sale.  You  can't  go  wrong  when  vou 
deal  with  us.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred collie  pups.  Meyers  Ponltrr 
Farm.  Modeato.  Cal.  Box  17H.  Route  A. 
MODRI,  Poultry  Farm— White  Leghorn 
speclalist.s.  Xow  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs,  baby  chix  and  ten- 
weeks-old  pullets  for  delivery  after 
Jan.  1.  1916.  Prices  on  application. 
Twelve  years  of  breeding  have  made 
our  Leghorns  the  desired  heavv  winter 
layers.  W.  c.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Cal. 
PENIV-S  QlALrrv  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  At  the  World's  Poultrv  Ex- 
hibition. San  Francisco,  our  Western 
bred  Rocks  ranked  among  the  best  in 
the  world,  both  in  utility  and  exhibi- 
tion points.  Catalogue  free.  Golden 
Rule  Poultry  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

'*'5TnV'^'!!.*  "at'-hery  —  Estahlish'^d 
1902.  Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to 
points  reached  in  three  davs-  six  va- 
rieties There  are  fifteen  larse  hatch- 
eries here  but  only  one  "Petaluma 
Hatchery."  We  challenge  the  hen. 
Send  for  free  circular.  L.  'W.  Clark 
Petnlnma,  Cal. 


Barred   Ropka,  large,   vigorous,  heavy 
Layers.  Won  first  hen.  Portland,  first 
cockerel.  Seattle:   15  eggs.  $2.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.   Six  varieties  Ban- 
tams: pigeons  and  hares.    Oregon  Car- 
nean  Co..  Box  270.  Portland,  Ore. 
SILVER  Wyandottes  exclusi vpl v •  win- 
ners  at  Exposition  Poultry  Show,  San 
Francisco,  and  Palace  Show,  New  York 
City.  Dec.   1915.      Pens,    trios,  cocks 
cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale.    L.  C.  Van- 
nler.  Breeder.  Belmont.  Cal. 
ORPINGTON.  Buff  and  White-  eggo  $l"n 
per    hundred.  a    setting.  Blxck 

Minorcas.  eegs.  $S  ner  hundred.  12  50  a 
setting.  Some  splendid  cockerels  $5 
each.  Order  from  this  ad  and  save 
time.  Mr«.  s.  Siraysgood.  Route  2.  Po- 
mona. Cal. 

nONT  Bl'Y  common  chicks-  I  sell 
hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from 
White  Plymouth  Rock  prize  winners 
for  the  same  nrice.  Dan  Charles,  2228 
San  Antonio  .Ave..  .Alameda.  Cal. 
Bl'FF  Lee-horn.  White  Minorca  chicks. 

eggs  and  stock:  quality  guaranteed- 
prlces  reasonable.  Choice  strained 
honev.  fiO  pounds  for  S3.50.  Sandrldge 
Hatchery.  Herman.  Cal. 

WHITE  PRKIN  ducks,    heavy  layers. 

heavv  table  fowls,  rapid  growers. 
Eggs  »1  ner  dozen.  «5  per  hundred. 
Babv  ducks  S18  per  hundred.  Pekin 
Puck  Farm.  Santa  Crn«.  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCA.  Ruff  Orpington  and 
R.  T.  Red  cockerels;  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.    Mrs.   R.   A.   Holdrldge,  Box  282, 
Dixon.  Cal. 

CALOWT'LI.'S    Fnwn    Runner  Dncka; 

e<?e-s.  IS  »?.  26  J3.R0.  delivered.  Cald- 
well Br«»«..  Los  \niceles,  2521  San  Fer- 
nando boulevard. 


POULTRY— Continued 

.MA.n.uoiH  tilatk.  Bourbon  Ued,  W  hite 
Holland.  In  se])arate  wire-covered 
.\ards.  Range  daily  alternately.  Vig- 
orous, unrelated  stock.  Eggs  $5  per 
dozen.  Also  White  African  guinea 
fowl,  eggs  J:!  per  15.  Entered  a  tur- 
keys. World's  l-aii.  San  Francisco.  1915; 
awarded  4  first  prizes.  1  second.  Cham- 
pions Bourbon  and  Black.  Have  Bour- 
bon hens,  weight  17  and  IS  lb.-i.  Mrs. 

H.  Hocking.  <;ua«tl,  Calif.  

SO.NO.MA  VALLEY  Hatchery  and  Poul- 
try Vards — Baby  chi.x  from  pure  bred 
McFarlane  strain  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 
bred  to  lay:  carefully  Hoganized  and 
all  free  range  breeding  stock.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Thoroughbred  turkeys. 
Toulouse  geese.  Black  Minorcas.  R  I. 
Reds  and  Mottled  Ancona  eggs,  $i.5J 
per  setting.  F.  J.  Hansen.  H.  H.  2,  Box 
4N,  Sonoma,  (  allt. 

PIGEONS — Why  not  interest  vour  bovs 
in  something  worth  while'.'  Special 
$5  offer:  1  pair  Carneaux,  1  pair  Mal- 
tese. 1  pall-  Homers.  Special  $10  offer: 
I  pair  White  Kings.  1  pair  Carneaux.  1 
pair  Maltese.  2  Pair  Homers.  1  pair 
Homei  -(-arneaUN.  J.  .\.  Elms,  R.  2,  Box 
nil,  I'usndena,  Cnl. 

BOIRBON  RED  turkevs  —  The  best 
Bourbons  west  of  the  Rockies.  Win- 
ners of  4  firsts  on  males  at  Panama- 
I  acific  and  Los  Angeles,  1916.  Eggs 
from  large  well-marked  hens  mated  to 
1"- '^"*f«''es  old   tom.   $4   for  1" 

I.  .O0  for  25.  The  Ferris  Raneh,  Grand 
and   Rowrrvolr.   Pomona,  <«ilf. 

— Island  Reds. 
1  nnn-  I-eghorns;     settings.  lOO's, 

'•""A ''ea^  -v  layers;  hatched  right 
in  $6.1.000  brick  and  concrete  hatcherv 
M  KK,''  ,r<'asonable.  Hatching  eggs' 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatch. 
ery,  Sunnyvale,  California. 

BABY   CHICKS  from    large,  healthv 
vigorous,  heavy-laying  thoroughbred 
fon^'.;'^"""'  Leghorns:  »12  pt? 

100  $2  per  100  when  order  is  booked 
and  balance  5  days  before  delivery 
John  F.  Forney,  Klngsburg.  Cal. 

Chicks     from  mv 
healthy,  vigorous  heavv-laying  free 
range  stock  of  Hoganized  s.  c  Whit; 
Leghorns,  price  $7  per  hundred.    H  P 
Hanson.   Route  4.   Box   177,  Petalum«; 

*'in"^T;oI;^*^V**^*^^'=^^s  for  hatch- 
Ing  from  selected  strong  and  vigor- 
°7  200-egg  type:    15.  ifsS; 

orders  for  baby 
chicks.    Jay  Maxwell,  Madera,  Calif. 

S.  C.  .'VNCONAS.  prize-winners.  Los  An- 
Ha^tchfn^.  "'^"^'i'^'     Pasadena  ^hows. 
"tock         1f»^^  Z-'""'"  ^"'s^""-""-^-  healthy 
-i-o*  o^tr  ^-  ThomasBon, 

Box  .■i7n.  R.  R.  11.  i.o,  Angeles. 

D.VNIEL-S  White  Rocks,  shows  and 
»,  fr*^  Y'"^  champions.  Watch  them 
at  Mountain  Grove.  Missouri.  Hatching 
t'^Ps  ^'•''^       ""'■•'•e    Ideal  Poultrv 

Y  nrds.  Iloqulam,  Wash. 

^^^y     CHICKS     (White  Leghorns) 

shipped  on  approval  before  remitting 
No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Schellvllle 
Hatchery.  Route  1,  Sonoma.  Cal. 
EGGS  for  hatching:  babv  chicks-  thor- 

oughhred  stock:  Buff  and  White  Leg- 
horns. Anconas.  Black  Minorcas  R  T 
Reds  Gem  City  Yards.  Los  Gntos.  Cal". 
ENGLISH  'White  Leghorns  200  egg 
,  •"''■a'n-  Peerless  Anconas  Eggs 
J1.25  per  15.  $6  per  100.  Rosevllle 
Ponltry  Ranch.  Rosevllle.  Calif. 
200-EGG      strain      Barred  PIvmouth 

Rocks:  1916  matlngs  from  heavv  lav- 
ing  F.astern    strain:   settings    onlv  J" 
per  13     H.  M.  YVnrrcn.        Little  Delmas 
Ave..  San  Jose.  Calif.    Phone  .'..100. 
BABY-   chicks.    White    Leghorn,  from 

stock   selected   for   vears   hv  Hogan  I 
pvsfem.  »9  per  100:  after  April  15th  $S 
Arthur   E.   King.   Route    1,    San  Luis 
Obispo.  Cal. 

GOLDEN  Campines.  Tnvestieate  mv 
offerings  of  eggs  and  young  stock: 

choicest  strains:  moderate  prices.  Ar- 

thnr  E.  King.  San  Luis  Obispo.  Route  1. 

COCKERELS  —  Barred  Rocks  T?  T 
Reds    Lt.  Brahmas.   Buff  and' White 

Orpingtons:   also  chix.     Enoch  Crews, 

Santa  Cms. 

EAST  SACRAMENTO  Hatcherv  —  Ca- 
nacitv  1fln,)0     SneclKl  low  price  for 
lare^e  lots  of  chicks.    M  St.  Road,  Sac- 
rsmento. 

ATTFNTIOV!  Tf  vol-  are  Interested  in 
Indian  Runner  d>icks  write  to  me  for 

prices  for  ege's  »nd  drakes:  pure  white 

egg  strain  rt.  Robinson.  Gait.  Cal. 

Plf^EONS  —  Homers.  Cmeaiix.  'White 
Kines:  great  snnah  b»*peders:  everv 

pair  guaranteed:  prices  right,    fi  Street 

Lofts,  l.noo  o  St..  Socramento.  Cal. 

GOLDEN  and  Rino-neck  hatching-  pgres 
April.    T.  D.  Ylorrls,  Agua  Callente. 

Calif. 


POULTRY— Continued 

li.«BY  CHICKS  from  my  thoroughbred 
flock  of  s.  c.  White  Leghorns,  care- 
fully selected  for  la.ving  and  standard 
(luallties,  $9  per  100.  $S5  per  1.000: 
hatch  eggs.  $5  per  100,  $45  per  1.000.  I 
have  1.400  laying  hens  and  sell  be- 
tween 20.000  and  25.000  baby  chicks 
ever.v  season.  All  orders  receive  my 
personal,  most  careful  attention.  Only 
eggs  from  my  own  flock  and  from  hens 
that  are  two  and  three  years  old  used 
in  mv  incubators.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. J.  R.  Helnrlch  Poultry  Yards, 
.%rr<».>o  (>randc,  San  Luis  Obispo  Coun- 
ty. (  nl. 

WYANDOTTES — Beautiful,  useful  and 
profitable;  best  for  showing,  best  for 
egg  laying,  best  for  table.  Largest 
Wyandotte  farm  in  the  Southwest  and 
the  only  complete  family  of  Wyan- 
dottes known.  Eleven  varieties  and 
each  from  the  finest  strain  bred  In  the 
I'nited  States.  Hatching  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  reasonable.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars.  Villa  YVyandotte  Farm, 
Villa  Road,  Lamanda  Park,  California. 

M.YKE  BIG  money  with  our  White  Orp- 
ingtons. Best  breed  for  every  need. 
Lay  most  when  prices  highest;  make 
finest  eating:  return  greatest  profit. 
I. OKI  grand  range-raised  birds,  trap- 
nested  and  bred  for  heavy  laying. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  Whltten  Ranch,  R.  D.  5, 
Box  ono.  Los  .AngelCM. 

B.\BY'  CHICKS  —  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns;  thoroughbreds  exclusively. 
Not  simply  chicks,  but  stock  that  lays 
and  pays.  1.600  breeding  hens  raised 
from  trapnested  stock.  If  you  want 
quality  chicks  at  reasonable  prices, 
send  for  my  folder.  F.  \V.  Uobbel, 
Buena  Y'Ista  Poultry  Yards,  R.  1,  Box 
.•W.  Sonoma.  Calif.  

BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks  —  the  kind 
that  win  and  lay;  eggs  for  hatching 
and  choice  stock  for  sale.  Have  bred 
Barred  Rocks  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Write  for  catalog  showing  win- 
nings. Yoddcn's  Rockery,  Los  Gates, 
Calif.  

INCIBATOR  chicks,  White  Plymouth 
Rock.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn: 
highest  class  of  stock  bred  to  standard 
and  to  lay.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
liest  send  for  Catalogue.  Mahajo  Farm, 
P.  O.  Box  ."^07.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

H.^RT's  bronze  turkeys:  large,  vigor- 
ous birds,  eggs  by  the  setting  or 
hundred.  Circulars  free.  Albert  M. 
Hart.  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to  Ed. 
Hart  I.  

THOROl  (;illlRED  White  Muscovy  and 
Alsbury  dux.  Embden  geese.  White 
Rocks.  White  Leghorns:  eggs  and  ba- 
bies. Write  for  prices.  White  Star 
Hatchery,  Kerman,  Cal. 

FIRST-CL.\SS  chicks,   eggs   lor  hatch- 
ing,  eight   breeds;   our  slock   is  se- 
lect Hoganized  stock;  guaranteed  de- 
livery.    Hawkeye    Hatchery,  Turiock, 

Cal.  

BI  FF  I,eghorns  a  specialty;  eggs  and 
chicks  from  trap-nested  prize-win- 
ning stock.  Eggs  $1.50  per  15;  other 
prices  on  ai)plication ;  no  stock  for  sale. 
.\mox  Howler.  Pctalunin,  Cnl. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  Reds,  prizc-win- 
ning  strain;  eggs  for  hatching,  day- 
old  chicks,  stock.    Ralnescourt  Poultry 
Ranch.  Zelsah,  Calif.  

SICIL1.\N    Buttercups,    standard  bred 
stock,  excellent  layers.    Eggs,  $2  and 
$3  |ier  1.'..  I  hicks,  20  and  3o  cents  each. 
B.  Berlbelwen,  Box  304,  Hanford.  Calif. 

TR.\PNESTED  White  and    Buff  Leg- 
horns;   great    winners    and  layers. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock,    .\rthur  R.  Scliroe- 
der,  Alta  Meaa,  Mountain  Y'lew,  Cal. 

Bl'FF  Orpingtons — Eggs  $2;  prizewin- 
ners, $3;  Runner  ducks,  $1.50;  baby 
stock.      Glendale,    Fleming    .\ve-,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

HATCHI.NG  eggs  from  Hoganized  S.  C. 

W^hite  Leghorns;  bred  to  lay.  Banner 
year  for  fertility.  Send  for  circular. 
Pine  Tree  Ponltry  Farm,  Los  Gatos. 

Hatching    Eggs   and    chix;  thorough- 
bred    Hoganized     'tt'hite  Leghorns, 
eggs.  $4  per  100:  chix.  $8.    D.  Clayton, 
Ylodesto.  Cal. 

BLACK     MINORC.Y     cockerels  —  Eggs. 

true  bargains.  Chester  Fosgate, 
Campbell.  Calif. 

Bl.l  E  Andalusian  specialist — Eggs  for 
fa\e.      Dnnlel    Cnlbreath.  Monmouth. 
Oregon. 

FOR  WINTER  eggs.  Reds  and  An'ona 
stock  chicks  and  eggs.    In  wood  Poul- 
try Farm,  Folsom.  Cal.    Box  102. 

MAMMfVTH    Pekin    ducks — Ecrgs.  $1.50 
per  ten.  $7  a    hundred.      -Stock  for 
sale.     F.  E.  Barlean,  Lindsay,  Calif. 

WHITE  guinea  eggs.  $1  per  15.  Orders 
filled  from  March  until  August.    M.  J, 
Martin,  Kerman,  Cal. 


POULTRY— Continued 

Trapnested  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds- 
Hatching  eggs  and  stock;  3  K  c. 
pullets  year  old  from  1st  rose-comti 
cockerel  Oakland  and  Frisco.  1914, 
$7.50;  2  rose-comb  males  at  $4  and  $5* 
each..  YVm.  Larm,  3»15  Mth  avenue. 
Frultvale,  Cal.  ' 

White  .Minorcas  exclusively.  large 
pure  white  birds;  eggs  from  speciai 
matlngs;  ail  prize  winners;  utility  and 
heavy  laying  strains.  Write  for  spe- 
cial matlngs  list;  stock  for  sale.  T. 
H.  Ilowcn.  Route  2,  >anta  Ana,  Cal. 

White  Holland  Turkeys;  eggs  and  baby 
turks.  also  few  fine  toms,  prices  rea- 
sonable;   order    now.       Alice  Merrlaat 
Grand  avenue,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Y%'hltc    Wyandottes,   blue   ribbon  win- 
ners;   cockerels,   chix.;    eggs.    $2  $3 
and  $5.    R.  W.  StanetskI,  Route  2,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


POl  LTRY-KEEPERS-  chart,  21,  feel 
wide,  3  feet  long,  showing  anatomy 
or  chicken  in  five  colors.  Tells  the 
symptoms  and  how  to  treat  all  poultrv 
diseases.  It  contains  right  in  front  i 
your  eyes  more  real  inlormatlon  ab..iu 
the  care  of  poultry  than  you  can  find  m 
any  half  dozen  books.  Carefully 
ited  by  both  veterinary  and  poultrv  i  v 
perts.  and  money-saver  for  every  poul- 
try keeper,  large  or  small.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  good  measure  we  give  you  a  map 
of  Europe  the  same  size  as  chart;  total 
worth  $10.  Send  onlv  $1.50  for  vour 
copy  at  once  and  then  lake  orders  for 
us  in  spare  time.  Every  man  wiih  a 
chicken  wants  it.  .%.  B.  Bocorde,  37S 
2ISth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CHOLEY'S  DRY  mixed  infant  cbi.k 
feeds  for  twenty-five  vears  have  been 
California's  standard  feed  for  baliv 
chick.s  Insist  upon  getting  same  from 
your  dealer.  Manufactured  bv  t.eo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Poultry  Supplies,  San 
Francisco. 

GOOD  CHICKS  should  be  fed  right  by 
tile  •  Coulsoii  "  method.  Full  particu- 
lars in  flee  book,  'Chickens  fro:n  Shell 
to  Market."  '  Coulaon  Co.,  Petaluma. 
California. 

IXCl  BATOHS,     brooders,  supplies. 

Smith's  Universal  chick  feed.  Ho- 
gan's  "Call  of  Hen,"  $1.50,  prepaid.  F. 
F.  Smith  &  Co.,  I0««  J  St.,  Sacramento. 

Catalogue. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Sutherland  bioodeis. 

-6  feet  long.  Thos.  M.  Smilli.  II.  a. 
Box  -12,  Petaluma,  I  allf. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES 


READ  THIS  right  now.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address,  and  we  will  m.-iil 
prepaid  one  $1.00  box  of  our  'i'u.st 
SlatKiard  Cal  bon  Remover  for  reino\- 
ing  carbon  from  the  cylinders  of  autu- 
moblles  and  gasoline  engines.  Put  up 
in  small  pellets  to  drop  in  spark  plui? 
holes.  Easy  to  use  and  guaranteed  to 
clean  any  carbon,  no  matter  how  hard. 
Average  cost  4c  to  Sc  per  cylindei. 
Only  your  name  and  address  needed. 
The  postman  will  collect  the  $1.0J  when 
he  delivers  the  goods.  Wrile  to-day 
l)y  posKard  or  letter.  -Address  Mitchell 
.Mfg.  Company,  l.'SO<(  Market  street.  Sun 
Francisco,  California. 


RABBITS 


GILMORE'S  New  Zealand  labbits  made 
the  best  showing  at  the  World's  Fair. 
I'tility  stock  from  10  lb.  does.  Cata- 
log 2c.  Gilniore's  model  self-cleaning 
rabbit  hutch  plans,  mash  formul.i.  tan- 
ning hides  formula  and  all  kinds  of 
rabbit  supplies.  Free  circular.  Gllmore 
Rabbit  F'arm.  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 

C.\LDWEI.L  BROS.,  largest  breeders 
and  exporters  in  America  of  .\iner- 
Ican  red  rabbits.  Panama- Pacific  win- 
ners. Catalog  free.  Caldwell  Bros„ 
Los  .tngeles,  Calif. 

HI(iH-<iRADK    pedigreed    Rufus  Red 
Belgians  and   Flemish  Oiants;  prize- 
winners wliei  evei   shown;  mnney  back. 
Slnnott's  llnbbltry.  Fresno.  Calif. 

BEl.tilYN.    New    Zealand    and  Flemish 
<Ilanl   rablnis:    soiiu-    real  bargains. 
V.  (i.  Evers.  East  .\uburn.  Cal. 


FROGS 


FRtIGS — Investigate  breedtngr  big  East- 
ern bullfrogs;  unusual  possibilities 
west  of  mountains.  Tremendous  de- 
mand. \V.  .\.  Handel,  R,  1,  Se>moar> 
Conn. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


REAL  ESTATE 


fUOO — 10  ACRKS,  Tuolumne  county,  one 
mile  from  new  railroad,  close  to 
.State  highway;  water  plentiful,  good 
soil,  some  improvements,  timbered;  fine 
apple  country,  healthy  and  scenic  loca- 
tion, elevation  3,000  feet;  clear  title. 
Terms  $400  down,  balance  in  five  an- 
nual payments,  10%  discount  for  cash. 
Clarence  Holt,  owner,  Coultervllle,  Cal. 

FOR  S.\LE — 40  acres  of  land  4  miles 
east  of  Albion;  5  acres  orchard,  part 
in  bearing;  10  acres  cut  and  burnt,  rest 
in  redwood  and  pine  timber;  two-room 
house,  good  well,  household  goods, 
farm  tools;  $1,400.  For  particulars  ad- 
(Ires.s  owner,  RmloU'h  Rlrd,  Albion,  Cal. 
.-■  CENTS  an  acre  cash — Te.xas  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  State;  you  can 
buy  good  land  at  $2  per  acre;  pay  5c 
|)er  acre  cash  and  no  more  for  40  years, 
liut  3  per  cent  interest.  Send  6c  post- 
age for  further  information.  Investor 
rub.  Co.,  DCHk  88,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

I  WII>I.  plant  20  or  40  acres  of  my  land 
at  Arbuckle  to  almonds,  apricots  or 
Thompson  seedless  grapes  at  actual 
cost  and  care  for  same  for  four  years. 
No  payment  on  purchase  price  of  land, 
$100  per  acre,  until  produced  from  crop. 
A.  L.  Hobbs,  507  New  Call  Bids.,  San 

Fra  nclseo.  ^  

-•0  ACRES  or  more  of  sandy  loam  soil, 
under  irrigation  system,  suitable  for 
alfalfa,  fruits  and  garden  truck.  One- 
tenth  down,  no  other  payments  for 
three  years,  then  balance  payable  in 
live  annual  payments.  C.  W.  HodKlns, 
.-,07  New  Call  Bids..  San  Francisco. 
iO-\CRE  almond  orchard;  10  acres  of 
2-year-old  almonds.  Well  located  and 
K'ood  property.  Price  $125  per  acre. 
Terms  can  be  had.  Owner  a  non-res- 
ident. Nelson  Realty  Co.,  Pioneer 
dealers  In  Almond  Land,  Arbuckle,  the 

Home  of  the  Almond,  CaUtornia.  

FOR  SALE — Cattle  ranch,  $20  per  acre; 

946  acres  of  range  and  farming  land; 
Government  land  adjoining;  running 
creek-  7-room  modern  house;  2  barns; 
situated  between  Winters  and  Napa. 
Terms.    Address  Owner,  box  303,  Napa, 

<  al.  

ALFALFA  RANCH  for  sale,  with  build- 
ings;   either    50,    100    or    150  acres. 
Kasy  terms.  $125  to  $150  per  acre.  Alex. 
T.  Gibson.  1'.  O.  Box  301,  Chico,  Cal. 
7'/2   ACRES,   5   in  Gravenstein  apples, 
2%  in  grain;  one  mile  from  Napa,  on 
electric  road;  good  location;  $2,800.  J. 
HItchcox,  Sunol  Glen,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
!(!;{,"!  UNIMPROVED    clover    land.  In- 
terest only  required.   Caldwell,  Grass 

Valley,  Cal.  

FOR  Government  land  locations  call  on 
or  write  Smith  &  Bnlrd.  Redding,  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED. 

F IRMS  WANTED  —  We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write,  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate 
desirable  property  Free.  American  In- 
vestment  Association,   S  Palace  Bids., 

^llnneaimlls,  Minn.  

F\RMS  WANTED — Improved  or  unim- 
proved; have  3,357  buyers;  describe 
vour  unsold  property,  giving  price,  lo- 
cation.    1«1  Farmers'  Exchanse,  Den- 

ver,  Colo.  

WVNTED  To    hear    from    owner  of 

good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price 
and  description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Mlnneap- 

ulls,  Minn.  

W.\NTED — To  hear  direct  from  owner 
of  good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for 
sale.  C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


FARM  LANDS 


FARM     catalogue      postpaid.  Chapin 
Farm  .\geney.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

EDUCATIONAL  

WANTED — Have  you  plenty  of  "pep"? 

Have  you  sand,  grit,  determination? 
You  must  have  it  to  succeed.  You  face 
the  future  like  a  man  or  like  a  craven. 
Preparedness  is  the  word  that  to-day  is 
heard  on  the  lips  of  millions.  It  is  the 
.same  vital  factor  upon  which  your  fu- 
ture is  based.  Study  telegraphy, 
.stenography,  bookkeeping,  English 
"branches.  Board  and  room  can  be 
earned.  Girls  can  earn  all  expenses. 
Interesting  circulars  and  information 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Mackay 
Business  Collese,  908  Main  St.,  Los 
Angeles.   

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured 
through  us;  established  fifty  years. 
Send  for  free  booklet  on  "Patents." 
Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency,  Inc., 
Stockton,  California. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

GIANT  M.\IlROW  cabbage"  —  Single 
Washington  acre  yielded  eighty  edi- 
ble tons.  California's  might  surpass. 
Poultrymen's,  dairymen's  "ideal." 
Eclipses  kale  in  yield,  richness,  edibil- 
ity. No  waste.  Table,  all  stock  relish. 
Guaranteed  home-grown  tested  seeds, 
for  planting  ten  square  rods,  25c;  five 
such  packets,  $1.  Supply  limited;  don't 
delay.  Order  to-day!  Photos,  history, 
culture;  two  efficient  "maggotfly"  rem- 
edies for  red  stamps.  E.  E.  Martin,  B7, 
Bansor,  Washington. 

BUY  SEEDS  that  will  grow.  Complete 
variety  of  field  seeds.  Defiance 
Spring  wheat,  Surprise  oats.  Vetch, 
Sand  Vetch,  Red  and  Alsyke  clover, 
timothy,  blue  grass,  English  and  Ital- 
ian rye  grass,  Mesquite,  "scarified" 
sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  Sudan  grass,  etc. 
Mill  feed,  feed  oats,  flour  and  cereals. 
Rates  will  permit  supply  by  parcels 
post.  Prices  right.  Send  orders  early. 
Corvallis  Flouring  Mills,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

SEED  CORN — Well-known  "Leaming" 
variety,  acclimated  and  pure  bred. 
Best  for  ensilage  and  feed.  Heavy  fo- 
liage; large  ears.  Second  year's  crop 
on  my  farm  in  Stanislaus  county.  Seed 
carefully  cured.  Will  show  high  per- 
centage in  germination.  Price  5  cents 
per  pound.  Order  now.  Seeding  be- 
gins in  April  south  of  Stockton,  and 
April-May  north  of  Stockton.  Send  or- 
ders to  Montgomery  Basss,  311  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco.  

SOUDAN  GRASS  seed — Some  feed,  this. 

Soon  be  planting  time;  get  your  or- 
der in  early.  We  offer  only  the  best 
inspected  stock,  in  quantity  or  in  small 
lots.  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co., 
Arbuckle,  Calif.  Make  our  seed  your 
seed.  

BURBANK'S  spineless  cactus  —  Direct 
from  the  home  of  the  originator, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  We  are  now  offering 
the  new  improved  varieties  of  forage 
and  fruiting  cactus  for  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultrv.  Write  for  our  pamphlets  and 
price  list.    J.  I.  Jewell,  Santa  Rosa. 

ALF.\LFA  SEED — Reliable  stock,  crop 
of  1915.  You  need  the  best — we  have 
it,  in  all  grades  and  varieties.  Write 
or  wire;  time  is  short.  V.  A.  Peterson 
Alfalfa  Seed  Co.,  Arbuckle,  Calif.  Make 
our  seed  your  seed.   

SUDVN  SEED — Pure,  recleaned,  clear 
of  .Johnson  grass;  15c  per  pound;  in 
lots  of  100  pounds  or  more  10c  per 
pound;  money  to  accompany  orders. 
Book  of  instruction  furnished  with 
each  order.  F.  M.  Grundy,  Lubbock, 
Texas^  

WE  BUY  alfalfa  seed  containing  dod- 
der, mustard  and  other  noxious  weed 
.seeds.  Send  us  samples  of  any  high  or 
low  grade  seed  you  may  have,  also  of 
mustard,  bur  and  sour  clover  seed,  flax, 
etc.  Mercantile  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth 
and  Poplar  Sis.,  Oakland.  Cal.  

GROW  white  French  artichokes;  rec- 
ommended by  agricultural  experts 
for  hog  food.  Yield  15  to  20  tons  per 
acre.  For  trial,  15c  a  lb.,  4  lbs.  50c, 
postpaid.  AVrite  for  full  information 
and  quantity  prices.    Routledgc  Seed  dc 

Floral  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.  ^ 

THREE  money-making  crops — Sudan 
grass,  feterita,  tepary  beans.  Buy 
now  and  secure  first-class,  authenticat- 
ed seed  from  grower  direct.  C.  M. 
Stahl,  RIpon,  San  Joaquin  County.  Cat- 
SOUDAN  GRASS,  local  grown,  without 
irrigation.  Seed  for  sale  in  small 
quantities  at  30c  per  lb.,  delivered  in 
California.    Write  for  quantity  prices. 

Z.  M.  Dickey,  Dinuha.  Cal.  

SWEET  potato  plants,  yellow  yam,  tor 
April,    Mav    delivery,    35c  hundred, 
$2.25  thousand,  prepaid.    L.  R.  Rockctt, 

R.  D.  No.  1.  Strathmore,  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS— We  had  the  best  seed 
at  Denver  Dry  Exposition.  50  lbs., 
$3  00  100  lbs.,  500  F.  O.  B.  Order  now. 
Amarillo  Seed  Co.,  AmarlUo,  Texas. 
FOR  S.\LE — Cactus  that  makes  good, 
$30  per  1,000  f.  o.  b.  Orange,  Cal. 
Carrie  Riddle.   

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 


AMBITIOUS,  energetic  young  nian, 
business  education,  conversant  with 
French,  Italian,  whom  employer  can  de- 
pend upon,  desires  permanent  position 
to  learn  management  and  help  work 
up  parcel  post  trade  on  large  farm  or 
in  co-operation  with  several  farms.  M. 
Joseph.  5  Douglas  Street,  San  Francisco. 
MEN  and  women  wanted  for  U.  S.  Go'v- 
ernment  life  jobs,  $65  to  $150  month. 
Vacations  with  full  pay;  no  layoffs; 
short  hours.  Common  education  suffi- 
cient "Pull"  unnecessary.  Write  im- 
mediately for  free  list  of  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept. 
J-S40,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BILLIKEN  herd  of  improved  Chester 
Whites;  pure  bred;  registered;  chol- 
era immune.  Young  service  boars  and 
bred  gilts  for  immediate  delivery;  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Can  mate  up, 
not  akin  in  any  way,  if  desired.  A  re- 
cent introduction  of  new  blood  lines 
from  the  East,  from  champions  and 
grand  champions.  Bred  sows  due  to 
farrow  in  March  and  April.  This  will 
make  a  very  attractive  offering  of  ex- 
tras from  these  sows.  The  best  and 
most  popular  blood  lines.  Am  booking 
orders  now  for  these  pigs.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices.  C.  B.  Cunnlnsham, 
Mills,  Sacramento  County,  Cal. 

J.VCK,  "GLENCO,"  black  jack  with 
perfect  white  points,  foaled  Sept.  10, 
1913;  one  of  the  best  bred  mammoth 
Jacks  in  California;  owner  cannot  care 
for  him.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Will  sell  on  one  and  two  years'  time. 
Small  payment  down.  Address  J.  W. 
Bell,  Hotel  Stanford,  250  Kearny  St., 
San  Francisco. 

REGISTERED  Duroc-Jersey  hogs,  ma- 
ture boars,  brood  sows,  gilts  and 
weanlings.  Why  not  the  best?  Prices 
right.  Come  and  see  them  or  write 
Red  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  Berkshire  weanlings, 
both  sexes,  unrelated,  $10  each;  also 
older  boars  and  gilts  open  or  bred  to 
a  fine  son  of  Grand  Leader  II.  J.  M. 
Bomberser,  Modesto,  California.  

WANTED — Any  number  Holstein  long 
yearling    heifers    unregistered;  also 
any  part  50  head  Shorthorn  long  year- 
ling heifers.    D.  O.  Lively,  210  Hobart 

Bids..  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — Fancy    belted  Hampshire 
hogs.    Well  belted  young  sows  and 
boars,    registered.     Prices  reasonable. 
Ben  F.  Thorpe,  Manager,  Canfleld  Es- 

tate  Ranches,  Bonsali,  California.  

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Duroc-Jersey 

pigs;  flrst-class  grade  cows;  1  Al 
registered  Jersey  bull  calf.  Apply  Supt. 
London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co., 

Cal.  

FOR  S.-tLE — 3  extra  nice,  big,  smooth 

Poland  China  brood  sows,  bred  to 
registered  boars  for  April  farrow;  ped- 
igreed.    Crated,    $25    f.   o   .b.  Grldley. 

.\.  M.  Lester.  

REGISTERED  Berkshires  of  all  ages 

at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  quo- 
tations.   Imperial  Stock  Farm,  Morgan 

Hill,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  Berkshires — Fine  young 

pigs  of  both  sexes;  also  my  herd 
boar — a   fine   animal.     J.   H.  Benedict, 

Leinore,  Cal.  

REGISTERED    Duroc     Jersey  swine, 

both  sexes  and  all  ages;  best  of 
Eastern  blood  lines;  prices  right.  Ed. 

E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  California.  

CVLVES  raised  without  milk  cost  less 

than  half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised 
calves.    Write  for  free  book  to  Coulson 

Co..  Petalnma.  

FOR    SALE  — Registered  Berkshires, 

both  sexes,  12  weeks  old,  $10  each; 
also  aged  boar,  extra  good.    G.  G.  Wen- 

ser,  Route  B.  Modesto,  Calif.   

W^ILLOWMOOR  Ayreshires— Great  rec- 
ords; economy;  300  head  in  herd.  J. 

W.  Cllse.  Redmond,  Washington.  

RE\D   OUR   advertising   on   page  22. 

Tasus  Ranch,  Tagus  Switch,  Tulare 
County.   

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

COLLECTION  agencies  —  Bauer's  Law 
and  Collection  Co.;  all  collections 
handled  promptly.  4th  floor,  Marston 
bids..  244  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco. 
References.  Dun's  and  Bradstreet. 
R*.ZOR  BL.\DES  sharpened — All  kinds 
sharpened  30c  dozen;  ordinary  razors 
honed  35c  each;  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  back;  quick  service. 
Mail  to  W .  R.  Secber,  427  La.  St.  A,  Val- 
leJo.  Cal.  


NURSERIES. 


LIPPIA,   the    new    "dry"    lawn  plant; 

fiourishes  where  bluegrass  dies.  Rec- 
ommended by  U.  of  C.  experts.  Hand- 
some, hardy,  economical;  never  becomes 
a  pest.  Write  for  pamphlet  and  price 
list.    John  P.  Swett  Nursery,  Martinez, 

Cal.  . 

Pears,  Bartlett,  Bosc,  etc.;  one-year 
tops  on  3-year  Japan  roots  (blight 
isistant);  4  to  6  ft.,  $80  per  1,000;  3 
1  4  ft.,  $60  per  1,000;  Italian  prunes. 


to  4  ft.,  $60  per  1,000;  Italian  prunes, 
1  year,  6  to  8  ft.,  $7  per  100,  $60  per 
1,000.  Other  trees  In  proportion.  La- 
fayette  Nursery  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ore.-- 
SUPERLATIVE  raspberries,  the  latest 
word  in  berries.  Send  for  our  berry 
list.  Los  Robles  Nursery,  Delmar  Road, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
 SALE 

SURPRISE  the  folks  with  Wllder's 
nifty  novelties — "Baseball  at  home," 
exciting  new  game  for  kids  and  grown- 
up "fans,"  75  cts.  "Penlite,"  perfect 
flashlight,  size  of  fountain  pen,  $1. 
"Little  Wonder  phonograph  records," 
latest  song  and  dance  successes,  15  cts. 
"Dad  Bull  Bag,"  classy  leather  case, 
holds  both  tobacco  and  papers,  does 
away  with  ugly  sack,  50  cts.  "Stag 
safety  razor  blade  sharpener,"  fits  any 
safety  blade,  $1.  "Cedar  Heart"  pro- 
tects your  clothing  from  insects,  15  cts. 
"World  famous  paintings  of  beautiful 
models,"  set  of  25  fascinating  art 
studies  from  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  P.  P. 
I.  E.,  post  card  size,  50  cts.  All  prices 
include  postage.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Send  for  circulars.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere,  wilder,  the  Nov- 
elty  Man,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

RAISE  Silver  Black  Poxes  and  be  rich 
Approved  press  reports  state  you 
may.  We  are  pioneers  in  this  young 
and  truly  great  industry.  Rearing  and 
dealing  in  high  grade  Northern  Can- 
ada domesticated  silver  fox,  which  are 
undlsputably  the  world's  best  and  king 
of  fur-bearers.  Our  experience  with 
the  fox  assuring  production  enables  us 
to  make  prices  free  from  inflation.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  furnish  in- 
structions to  beginners.  Reld  Bros., 
Bothwell,  Ont.,  Canada. 

EVERYTHING  for  the  builder  — To 
home-builders  and  farmers  contem- 
plating building  or  making  alterations: 
We  have  the  largest  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  second-hand  building  material,  lum- 
ber, doors,  windows,  shingles,  corru- 
gated iron,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Send  list  and  get  estimate.  Country  or- 
ders solicited.  Special  prices  on  car- 
load lots.  H.  McKevItt  &  Son,  Wreck- 
ers, 1849  Mission  St.,  Near  14th,  San 
Francisco. 


PRINTED  stationery — Billheads,  letter- 
heads, envelopes,  etc.;  lowest  market 
prices.  Catalogues,  folders  and  gen- 
eral commercial  printing.  It  will  pay 
you  to  get  my  prices.  G.  C.  Gallagher, 
Mall  Order  Service  Printer,  Cor.  Battery 
and  Sacramento  Sts..  San  Francisco. 

KEYSTONE  drill  and  equipment;  bet- 
ter than  new;  cost  $2,700;  will  take 
$1,250.  12  h.  p.  Waterloo  Boy  gas  en- 
gine, cost  $318,  will  take  $150.  3  h.  p 
Fairbank-Morse  engine,  take  $25.  Will 
take  contracts  drilling  wells.  T.  O. 
Reams,  Sulsun. 

INFORMATION  wanted — We  are  em- 
ployed, but  wish  to  re-enter  editorial 
work.  Desire  agricultural,  scientiflc  or 
industrial  work  and  prefer  editorial 
charge  of  a  publication  in  the  South- 
west. Address  (Dr.)  W.  E.  Taylor,  Box 
151,  Chemawa,  Oregon. 

W.\NTED — Everyone  to  know  about 
Dad's  Electric  Hand  Light.  A  real, 
great  big  light,  safe,  handy  and  cheaper 
than  oil;  wind  and  storm  proof.  Fully 
illustrated  circular.  Routledge  Seed  & 
Floral  Co.,  109  Second  St..  Portland,  Ore. 

FISH — World's  famous  Puget  Sound 
salmon;  100  lbs.  net  salmon  in  brine, 
$5.50;  25  lbs.  smoked  salmon,  $2.50;  25 
lbs.  net  salmon  bellies  in  brine,  $2.50. 
T.  A.  Beard,  4322  Winslow  Place,  Se- 
attle.  Wash. 

SECOND-HAND  and  new  water  pipe — 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought 
iron  screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Wclss- 
baum  Pipe  Works.  167  Eleventh  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

YOU  CAN  save  money  by  subscribing 
for  your  magazines  through  us. 
Write  to-day  for  our  latest  free  cata- 
logue of  special  low  offers.  M.E.Jack- 
son Magazine  Agency,  045  Hyde  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

APPLES — Buy    direct    from  producer; 

packed  4  and  414  tier;  equal  assort- 
ment in  bulk,  graded  to  fancy.  New- 
towns,  95c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Watsonvillc,  CaL  

USED  BOOKS — Extraordinary  bargains. 

Catalog.  Hlsene's,  F-2441  Post,  San 
Francisco.     (Books  bought.) 

FOR  CEDAR  posts  and  hop  poles  write 
G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

PARCEL  POST 

LIVlNfi  expenses  reduced  25%  through 
co-operative  buying.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  particulars.  Pacific  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Leasue,  O-230  Commercial  utn 
San  Francisco. 

MAN  IMMORTAL  NOW — Swedenbore'.i 
"Heaven  and  Hell":  400  pages:  15c 
postpaid.    Pastor  Landenberser.  Wind- 
sor Place.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 
ON  P.IGE  36. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Bill  and  the  Widow 

Hy  J.  W.  Morton 


Miorninff,  "wouldn't  it  be  a 
Kood  joke  to  Kct  Bachelor 
Hill  Smiley  to  take  Winow  Watsoii 
to  the  uliow  next  wrck?" 

"Vou  can't  <lo  it,  I'M;  he  won't  ask 
her;  he'n  (to  awfully  shy.  Why,  lie 
came  hy  here  the  other  morning 
when  I  wan  lianK>nK  out  Honic 
clothes,  and  looked  over  the  fence 
and  spoke,  hut  when  I  shook  out  a 
niKht  K"wn,  he  hluitiied  like  a  Rirl, 
and  wi-nt  away." 

"I  think  I  can  inanaKe  it,"  fiaid  I'.d, 
"Hut  I'll  have  to  lie  just  a  little." 
.So  Kaying,  I'A  ittarterl. 
Mill  Smiley  was  rather  a  good 
I'lokinx  fellow,  altli'iuxli  hit  hair  and 
wliiskers  sliowcil  some  gray.  lie 
wore  a  set  of  artificial  teeth.  I^vcry 
one  said  he  wai  a  Kood  soul,  and  no 
he  wan.  lie  had  us  good  a  hundred- 
acre  farm  as  anyone  in  Norwich, 
with  a  new  house  and  everything 
ctiiiif«rlal;le,  and  if  he  had  wanted  a 
wife,  many  a  girl  would  have  jumped 
al  the  chance,  lint  Hill  was  so  liaKli- 
ful,  always  was,  :ind  when  Susan 
Herryhot  lie,  on  whom  he  was  so 
swift,  iIioiikIi  he  never  said  "hoo" 
to  her,  got  married  to  old  Watson, 
he  just  drew  in  hiv  head,  like  a  mud 
turtle  and  there  was  no  getting  him 
out  again. 

"flood   morning,   Mr.  Smiley." 
"fjood  morning,  Mr.  Wilbur,  what 
is  (he  news  over  your  way?" 

"Oh,  nothing  in  particular  that  I 
know  of,"  said  h'.d.  "Only  the  show 
that  evcryhody  is  talking  about,  and 
everybody  and  his  girl  arc  going  to 
.ilH'nd,  I  was  over  to  old  Sack- 
rider's  last  night,  and  I  .sec  his  son, 
(iiiH,  has  got  a  new  buggy,  and  was 
scrubbing  up  his  harness,  and  he's 
Kol  that  white-faced  coll  of  his  as 
sleek  as  a  seal.  I  understand  he 
thinks  of  taking  the  Widow  V\'atsoii 
to  the  show.  Well,  Susan  is  a  nice 
little  woman  aiui  deserves  a  better 
man  than  lli.ii  young  pup  of  a  fellow, 
thoiiKh  I  wouldn't  bl.iine  her  much 
either  if  she  lakes  him,  f<jr  she  must 
be  dreadful  lonesome,  and  then  she 
has  to  let  her  farm  out  on  shares, 
and  it  isn't  half  worked,  and  no  one 
else  seems  l<>  have  spunk  enough  to 
h|>eak  up  to  her.  Hy  jinxo!  If  I 
were  a  single  man,  I  would  show  a 
trick  or  two." 

So  saying,  Ed  borrowed  some  bags 
and  started  around  the  corner  of  the 
l)arn,  where  he  left  Mill  sweejiing, 
and  put  his  ear  to  a  knot  bole  and 
(isteiied,  knowing  thai  Mill  had  a 
habit  of  talking  to  himself  when  any- 
thing worried  him. 

"Confound  that  young  Sackrider!" 
said  Hill.  "What  business  had  be 
there,  1  would  like  to  know.  fJol  a 
new  buggy,  U.ts  be?  Well,  so  have  I, 
an<l  a  new  harness,  t<Jo,  and  his 
horse  can't  get  in  sight  of  mine,  and 
1  declare  I've  half  a  mind  to— yes,  1 
will  gf)  this  very  night  and  ask  licr 
to  go  to  the  show  with  me.  I  will 
show  Kt\  Wilbur  that  I  ain't  such  a 
calf  as  he  thinks  I  am,  if  I  did  let 
old  Watson  ^el  the  start  of  me  in  the 
lirst  |)lace." 

I'M  could  scarcely  help  laughiiin 
oiilrigbt;  but  he  hastily  bitched  the 
bags  on  his  shoulder,  and  with  a  low 
chuckle  at  his  success  started  home 
to  tell  the  news  to  Nellie.  About 
o  clock  that  evening  he  saw  Mill  ^o 
by  with  his  horse  and  buggy  on  his 
way  to  the  widow's. 

Mill  jogged  along  quietly  until  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  her 
house  he  came  to  a  bridge  over  a 
creek,  and  it  so  happened  that  jusl 
as  he  reached  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  he  gave  a  t reiiienilous  snce/c 
and  blew  his  teeth  out  of  his  inoiitli 
and  clear  over  the  dashboard,  and 
striking  on  the  planks  they  rolled 
over    the    side    of    the    bridge  and 


dropped  into  four  feet  of  water. 
Words  cannoi  do  justice  to  poor  Bill, 
or  paint  the  expression  on  his  face 
as  he  sat  there  completely  dumb- 
founded at  this  startling  piece  of  ill 
luck. 

lie  stepped  out  of  his  buggy  after 
a  while  and  gelling  down  onto  his 
hands  and  knees  looked  into  the 
water.  Yes,  there  they  were  at  the 
bottom  with  a  crowd  of  little  fishes 
rubbing  their  noses  against  them,  and 
Mill  wished  to  goodness  his  nose  was 
as  close  for  one  second.  Well,  he 
must  try  to  get  them  soinehfnv.  He 
had  no  intention  of  soiling  his  gooi) 
clothes  by  wading  in  with  tlieiii 
on,  and  besides,  if  he  did  that  In 
could  not  go  to  the  widow's  thai 
night;  so  he  took  a  look  up  and  down 
the  road  to  see  that  no  one  was  in 
sight  and  then  (jnickly  undressed 
himself,  laying  his  clothes  in  thi- 
buggy  lo  kec|)  them  clean.  Then  In 
r.iii  around  the  hank  and  waded  into 
the  almost  icy  water,  but  his  teeth 
did  not  chatter  in  his  head — he  only 
wished  they  could. 

He  waded  along  (|uietly  so  as  not 
to  stir  Uj)  th<-  mild,  and  when  he  got 
lo  the  right  spot,  he  dropped  under 
the  water  and  came  up  with  his 
leetli  in  his  hand  and  replaced  them 
in  his  mouth.. 

Milt  hark!  What  noise  is  that?  .\ 
wagon  and  a  little  <log  barking  with 
alj  his  might  an<l  his  horse  started 
Whoa!  Wlioal  Stop  you  brute,  stop' 
Mui  stop  he  would  not,  but  went 
off  at  a  spanking  pace  with  the  un- 
fortunate Mill  after  him  and  the  lit- 
tle dog  yeliiing  at  bis  lucN.  Mill  , 
certainly  in  capital  running  costnnic. 
but  though  he  strained  every  nerve, 
he  could  not  touch  the  buggy,  rir 
re;icli  the  lines  that  were  dragging 
the  Kroiiiid.  After  a  while  his  plug 
hat  shook  rdT  the  seat  and  the  hind 
wheel  went  over  it.  making  it  as 
flat  as  a  pancake.  Bill  snatched  it 
as  he  ran  and  jamming  his  fist  into  it 
stuck  it  fm  his  heail,  and  what,  ah' 
wh.il  will  he  do?  'I  lien  his  coat  fell 
out;  be  slipped  it  on  and  then  mak- 
ing a  desperate  spurt  he  clutched  the 
b.ick  of  the  seat  and  scrambled  in 
and  pulling  the  bulTalo  robe  over  his 
legs  he  stuffed  the  other  things  be- 
neath. 

Now  the  horse  happened  to  be  one 
that  he  got  from  Squire  Moore,  and 
the  Squire  got  it  from  the  widow, 
and  the  horse  trtok  it  into  his  bead  to 
slop  ;it  her  gale,  which  Mill  bad  no 
p(jwer  to  prevent,  as  he  did  not  have 
possession  of  the  reins;  besides,  he 
was  too  busy  buttoning  his  coat  to 
the  chin  to  think  of  doing  much  else. 

The  widow  hearing  the  rattle  of 
\yheels  looked  out,  seeing  it  was 
Smiley  and  be  did  not  offer  to  get 
out  she  went  to  the  gate  to  see  what 
he  wanted;  and  there  she  stood  chat- 
ling  with  her  white  arms  on  top  of 
the  gate  and  her  face  toward  him, 
while  the  cold  chills  ran  down  his 
shirtless  hack  clear  to  his  bare  feet 
beneath  the  buffalo  robe,  and  the 
water  from  bis  hair  and  dust  from  his 
hat  had  combined  to  make  some  nice 
little  streams  of  mud  that  came 
Irickling  down  his  nose. 

She  asked  him  to  come  in. 

"N'o,  he  was  in  a  hurry,"  be  said. 

He  looked  down  the  road  behind 
liim  -saw  a  white  faced  horse  com- 
ing and  at  once  surmised  that  it  was 
that  of  Gus  Sackrider.  He  resolved 
lo  do  or  die,  and  hurriedly  told  his 
errand.  The  widow  would  be  de- 
liKhled  to  go,  of  course  she  would, 
but  wouldn't  he  come  in?" 

"No,  I  am  in  a  hurry,"  said  Bill,  "as 
I  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Green's  resi- 
lience." 

"f)h,"  said  the  widow,  "you  arc 
going  to  Green's,  are  you?  Whv,  1 
was  just  going  myself.    Wait  a  mo- 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 

received  the  highest 
honors  at  Panama- 
Pacific- International 

Exposition 
San  Francisco,  1915 


GRAND  ji< 


The  jury  of  awards  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  in 
its  final  decrees  conferred  a  Grand 
Prize,  the  highest  award,  on 

GLuarJeDis 

GrouudQiocolale 

Supreme  in  public  favor  wherever  Intro- 
duced and  now  proclaimed  aupreme  in 
quality  by  the  most  expert  judgment  in  an 
international  competition,  Ghirardelll's 
Ground  Chocolate  is  today  the  unques- 
tioned premier  chocolate  of  the  world. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

SIbm  ISS2  San  Francluo 


KOVERALLS 


Keep  Kids  Kleen 


The  mort  practical,  hrallhful.  pla 
oarmCTili  frvrr  invmlrd  lor  <  Itildrrr 
h  yrari  tji  agr. 


laylimp 

rmCTili  frvrr  invmlrd  lor  <  Itildrrn  I  lo 
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liufttrr  wntfhi.  fail-color  malrrial  in 
dark  hlur,  cadH  l>lur,  Ian  or  dark  fed 
lor  iiimmrr  wrar.  all  a[if>ropriatp|y 
Irimmnl    with   fa>i  -  color  ualalpa. 
1  Madrin  Dutrfi  nrck  with  rllww 

ilre\r*  and  liiuK  neck  and  long 

75c  the  suit 

^  /       If  yourd^alr-r  can*  t  supply  you. 
%vr  will  trnd  ihnn.  cliargn  prf>paia 
on  Iff  rip*  of  ijricr,  75c  each. 
A  Nrw  p  D  C  C  If  Thry 
Suit     r  IV  E.  C.  R,p 
Brwarp  of  Imilalions.  L^ook  for 
Mmlr  hy  ifir  TwoHoiir.  on  llir  I  .Ijd. 

Levi  otrauii  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Awardtd  GRAND  PRIZE  •!  the  P.P.I. E.  J 


HAWK  EYE 

COMKINATIUN  FKNCE  PLIKKS 


Whan  writing  to 
advertlBeri  who 
n  ■  e  this  m  a  K  a  z  1  n  • 


PLEASE 


mention  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  In 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


AO  NTOf;KMA:V  OK  FAHMRR  VAS 
AFKOHI)    TO    UK    WlTllUtT  ONK. 

Thin  plliT  will  work  In  closcr 
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Orrhanl  and  Kann  and  iho  IUwk»)6  Com 
blnatlon  I'lirr 
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ment  while  I  get  my  bonnet  and 
shawl  and  I  will  ride  with  you." 

"Thunder  and  lightning!  what  a 
scrape,"  and  just  then  a  light  wagon 
drawn  by  the  white-faced  horse  came 
along  driven  by  a  boy  who  stopped 
him.  The  boy  held  up  a  pair  of 
boots  in  one  hand  and  a  pair  of 
socks  in  the  other,  and  just  as  the 
widow  reached  the  gate  again  he 
said: 

"Here's  your  boots  and  socks,  Mr. 
I  Smiley,  that  you  left  on  the  bridge 
when  you  went  swimming." 

"You're  mistaken;  they  are  not 
mine,"  said  Bill. 

"Why,  ain't  you  the  man  that  had 
tlie  race  after  the  horse?" 

"No,  sir,  I  am  not.  You  bad  better 
Ro  on  about  your  business." 

Rill  sighed  at  the  loss  of  his  good 
Sunday  boots,  and  turning  to  the 
widow  said: 

"Just  pick  up  the  lines  will  you, 
please?" 

The  widow  complied  and  then  he 
pulled  one  corner  of  the  robe 
cautiously  down  and  she  got  in. 

"What  a  lovely  evening,"  said  she, 
"and  so  warm.  I  don't  think  we  need 
the  robe  over  us,  do  wc?" 

"Oh,  my,"  said  Bill  earnestly,  "you 
will  find  it  chilly  riding.  I  wouldn't 
have  you  catch  cold  for  the  world." 

She  contented  herself  with  stick- 
int;  one  of  her  little  feet  out  with  a 
1  ng  silk  necktie  over  the  end  of  it. 

'What  is  that,  Mr.  Smiley,  a  neck- 
tic?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bill.  "I  bought  it  the 
■ihcr  day,  must  have  left  it  in  the 

liuggy." 

But,"  said  she,  "it  was  so  care- 
less," and  stooping  over  she  made  a 
motion  to  stuff  it  between  them. 

Bill  felt  her  hand  going  down,  and 
making  a  dive  for  it,  clutched  it  in  liis 
and  held  it  hard  and  fast. 

in  this  way  they  went  on  quite  a 
distance,  he  still  holding  her  soft 
little  hand  in  his  until,  as  they 
were  going  down  a  little  hill,  one  of 
I  he  traces  became  unhitched  and 
iliey  had  to  stop. 

"Oh,  murder,"  said  Bill,  "wliat 
next?" 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Smiley?" 
said  the  widow,  with  a  start  tliat 
came  near  jerking  the  robe  off  his 
knees.    "Oh,  my!" 

"One  of  the  traces  is  off,"  said  he. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  get  off  and 
put  it  on?" 

"I  can't,"  said  Bill.  "I've  got — 
that  is,  I  haven't  got — oh,  dear,  I'm 
sick." 

"Why,  Willie,"  said  she  tenderly, 
"\\  liat  is  the  matter?  Do  tell  me." 

She  thought  she  was  going  to  faint, 
so  she  got  out  her  smelling  bottle 
with  her  left  hand,  and  pulling  the 
stopper  with  her  teeth  she  stuck 
it  to  his  nose. 

Bill  was  just  taking  in  a  breath 
for  a  mighty  sigh,  and  the  pungent 
odor  made  him  throw  back  his  head 
so  far  that  he  lost  his  balance  and 
fill  out  of  the  low  backed  buggy.  The 
little  woman  gave  a  scream  as  his 
bare  feet  flew  past  her  head,  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
gave  way  to  tears  or  smiles — it  is 
hard  to  tell  just  which.  Right  side 
up  in  a  moment,  Bill  was  leaning 
over  the  back  of  the  seat  humbly 
apologizing  and  explaining  when  Ed 
Wilbur  with  his  wife  and  baby  drove 
up  behind  and  stopped. 

Poor  Bill  felt  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  shot  than  have  Ed  Wilbur 
catch  him  in  such  a  scrape,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it  now,  so  he  called 
I'.d  to  him  and  whispered  in  his  ear 
the  whole  story. 

Ed  was  like  to  burst  with  sup- 
pressed laughter,  but  beckoned  to 
his  wife  to  draw  up,  and  after  say- 
ing something  to  her  he  slipped  the 
little  widow  out  of  Bill's  buggy  and 
into  his  buggy,  and  the  two  women 
went  on,  leaving  the  inen.  Bill  lost 
no  time  in  arranging  his  toilet  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  then  with  great 
persuasion  Ed  got  him  to  go  home 
with  him  and  hunting  up  slippers 
and  socks,  getting  him  washed  and 


combed,  and  had  him  quite  pre- 
sentable when   the  ladies  arrived. 

I  need  not  tell  how  the  story  was 
wormed  out  of  the  bashful  Bill,  and 
how  they  all  laughed  as  they  sat 
around  the  tea  table  that  night,  but 
will  conclude  by  saying  that  they 
went  to  the  show  together  and  Bill 
has  no  fear  of  Gus  Sackrider  now. 


Household  Helps 

From  Good  Housekeeping. 

A SPLENDID  fertilizer  for  all  pot- 
plants  and  evergreens  may  be 
made  in  this  way:  Dissolve  one  can 
of  lye  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
put  in  enough  bones  to  make  a  thick, 
crumbly  mass.  A  few  spoonfuls  of 
this  in  your  watering-pot  once  a  week 
will  give  a  wonderful  growth  and 
brightness  to  all  foliage-plants. 
Utility  Egg-Boiler. 
An  old  flour-sifter  that  has  lost  its 
value  as  a  sieve  makes  an  excellent 
egg-boiler,  as  the  eggs  may  all  be 
placed  in  the  water  at  once,  and  also 
removed  at  once  when  done. 
Lawnmower  as  a  Truck. 
When  there  are  heavy  boxes  or 
barrels  to  be  carried  to  or  from  the 
cellar,  or  the  large  ash-can  filled,  to 
be  taken  to  the  street  for  the  collect- 
ing wagon,  the  lawnmower  makes  a 
very  serviceable  hand-truck.  Turn 
the  lawnmower  over,  in  the  position 
that  does  not  revolve  the  cutting- 
blades.  The  back  roller  forms  a  ridge 
to  hold  boxes  or  straight-edged 
articles  on.  .A.  simple  device  made  of 
wood  can  be  added  to  take  the  curved 
edge  of  a  barrel,  and  to  make  it  more 
.'ccure  for  holding  articles  of  this 
nature.  For  parcel-post  shipment  of 
articles  too  heavy  to  be  carried  by 
hand  this  improvised  hand-truck  has 
proven  useful,  and  saves  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  calling  a  wagon  to 
deliver  the  article  to  the  postoffice. 
Cleaning  Aluminum. 
If  you  want  to  polish  your  old, 
discolored  aluminum  ware  so  that  it 
will  look  new,  use  O  or  OO  wool 
steel  and  a  pure  white  soap.  This 
ware  is  discolored  by  alkalies  and  not 
by  acids.  Do  not  use  strong  soap  or 
scouring-powder  on  it. 

Garlic  Vinegar. 
Having  a  reputation  for  the  delici- 
ous flavor  of  the  meats  I  serve,  I 
explained  the  secret  as  garlic  vinegar. 
In  a  quart  bottle  of  the  best  vinegar 
place  a  small  garlic,  and  as  the  vine- 
gar is  used  replenish  it.  Into  the 
pores  of  the  meat  pour  as  much  vine- 
gar as  it  will  absorb,  then  brush  over 
on  both  sides  with  olive  oil.  This 
makes  the  meat  rich  and  tender;  the 
vinegar  can  not  be  detected,  and  the 
garlic  gives  a  mysterious  flavor  that 
can  not  be  defined. — Mrs.  L.  M.  C. 
For  Use  When  Crocheting. 
Crocheting  is  so  much  in  vogue 
nowadays  that  the  following  discovery 
may  be  of  interest.  My  neighbor 
came  over  with  her  crocheting  last 
week  and  had  a  heavy  glass  tumbler 
under  her  arm.  She  put  the  tumbler 
on  the  table,  dropping  her  ball  of 
crochet  cotton  in  it,  and  there  was 
no  ducking  under  the  table  after  the 
cotton.  It's  the  best  and  simplest 
device  we  have  found  for  the  purpose. 
—Mrs.  F.  A.  L. 

Repairing  Big  Rents. 
Holes  in  the  knees  of  stockings  are 
usually  good-sized.  Especially  after 
the  stockings  have  been  washed  it 
seems  almost  hopeless  to  try  to  darn 
them.  They  may  be  mended  easily, 
however,  if,  after  the  stocking  is  taken 
off,  you  wet  the  place  where  it  is  torn 
then  lay  the  stocking  over  a  radiator 
or  some  flat  surface,  where  it  will 
dry  quickly,  and  pull  the  threads  to- 
gether with  your  lingers  while  it  is 
still  wet.  This  restores  the  stocking 
to  its  original  shape  and  makes  the 
hole  very  small,  as  the  threads  almost 
meet.  Darn  as  soon  as  dry,  and  you 
will  accomplish  the  work  in  one- 
quarter  of  the  time  it  would  other- 
wise take. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  menil)er.s 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  horne,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  expert 
advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of  North-Central 
California. 


Farmers  anjOrchardists 
Money 
California 


are  making 


No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more  revenue 
than  any  elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country 
home  life  the  year  round. 

The  Pajaro,  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys, 
and  400  miles  of  Coast  country,  traversed 
by  Southern  Pacific  lines,  offer  fertile  lands 
to  thousands. 

Markets    for    every    product    of  Farm, 
Orchard  and  Dairy. 

Opportunities  for  Homeseekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 

For  Particulars,  Address  Chas.  S.  Fee, 
Passenger  Traffic  Mgr,,  Flood  Bldg,,  San  Francisco 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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The  New  Thornless  Blackberry  "Santa  Rosa" 


We  now  offer  for  the  first  time  the  NEW  THORN- 
LESS  BLACKBERRY  ''SANTA  ROSA."  Big,  strong, 
well  rooted  tip  plants  $1.00  each — six  for  $5.00. 


Superior  mixed  gladiolus  bulbs  which  can  be  planted  at 
any  time.  50^  per  dozen.  $2.50  per  100.  $12 
per  1,000. 


Forty  years  of  just  and  fair  dealing  and  a  clear  record  of  forty-six  thousand  pleased  and  satis- 
fied customers  throughout  the  civilized  world  make  it  a  pleasure  to  still  supply  all  kinds  of  my  new- 
seed,  tree,  plant,  fruit,  flower,  bulb,  vine  and  vegetable  creations. 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


News  of  Trade 

(Continued  from  Fage  -9) 

secretary  of  the  Oregon  State  Fair, 
to  succeed  W.  A.  Jones. 

What  promises  to  be  the  greatest 
collection  of  purebred  dairy  animals 
ever  assembled  is  that  to  be  held  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  October  12  to  31,  1916. 
Chicago  will  be  passed  up  this  year 
for  Springfield,  and  now  it  is  up  to 
the  Coast  breeders  to  pull  for  this 
great  show  out  here.  San  Francisco 
is  the  logical  place  to  hold  it,  at 
least  once  every  three  years. 

C.  M.  Talmadge,  the  Newport, 
Washington,  Berkshire  breeder,  who 
became  famous  all  over  the  West  a 
few  years  ago,  when  he  sold  "Laurel 
Champion"  to  F.  R.  Steel,  writes  us 
his  stock  of  Berkshires  has  been 
nearly,  wiped  out  by  the  unprece- 
dented demand.  At  last  reports  C. 
M.  was  hustling  around  the  circuit 
trying  to  buy  some  good  stock  to 
■help  him  till  orders.  Some  folks  say 
the  swine  industry  is  not  flourishing. 

The  first  annual  consignment  sale 
x)f  Southern  California  breeders  of 
Holstein  Friesian  cattle  is  sched- 
uled for  Friday,  April  14.  Some  of 
the  best  animals  in  the  State  will  be 
offered  for  sale,  particularly  ^ome 
fine  young  bulls,  sired  by  such  noted 
stock  as  "Arcula  Alcartra  Sir  Korn- 
dykc,  '  first  prize  yearling  at  the 
California  State  Fair,  "Prince  Aralia 
Walker''  and  "King  Pontiac  Orms- 
by  Segis."  bulls  that  "put  degree  in 
pedigree."  A  fine  lot  of  cows  and 
heifers  will  also  be  sold. 

Ben  A.  Rhodes,  the  well-known 
auctioneer,  will  cry  the  sale  and 
Harlan  Dailey  will  be  sales  manager. 
The  breeders  contributing  to  the  sale 
are  Rio  Vista  Holstein  Farm,  at 
Rivera,  Cal.;  Edgemont  Holstein 
Farm,  Burbank,  Cal.,  and  Stalder 
Bros.  01  Riverside. 

Full  information  and  catalogue  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  Harlan  Dailey, 
sales  manager,  1505  South  Main 
street,  Los  Angeles. 

One  of  the  biggest  livestock  deals 
of  the  year  was  recently  closed  in 
Paso  Robles,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  between  the  proprietor  of 
the  San  Ysabel  Farm  Company  and 
the  Pacific  Creamery  Company  of 
Tempe.  Ariz.  There  were  114  head 
of  registered  Holstein  Friesian  cat- 
tle in  this  herd  and  a  large  part  of 
them  was  sired  by  Lakeside  Model 
Prince,  imported  by  Morris  &  Sons 
for  show  purposes  and  afterward 
purchased  by  the  San  Ysabel  people 
to  head  their  herd. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cook,  who  is  president 
of  the  Pacific  Creamery  Company,  is 

CANNING— CANNING 

Don't  waste  your  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables. Turn  them  Into  cash  by  Can- 
ning them  with  the  H  &  A  Steam  Pres- 
eure  Canning  Outfits.  Built  in  Family, 
Orchard  and  Commercial  sizes.  Any 
one  can  can  anything.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive matter  to  Department  A. 
HEXXIXGER  <&  .\YES  MFG.  CO., 

47  Flr*t  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Farmers'  Market  Place 


MUSIC 


MUSIC — -ILL  latest  song  hits,  15  cts., 
postage  free  to  any  P.  O.  in  U.  S.  A. 
"Mother,"  "There's  a  Broken  Heart  for 
Every  Light  on  Broadway,"  "Soldier 
Boy,"  "Daughter  of  Mother  Machree," 
"Norway,"  "Bombay,"  "Honey  Bunch," 
"Sweetest  Girl  in  Monterey."  "Old 
Green  River,"  "Little  Grey  Mother," 
"Sweet  Kentucky  Lady,"  "Old  Bill 
Bailey,"  "Circus  Day  in  Dixie,"  "Ten- 
nessee Moon,"  "Dear  Old  Ma,"  "Glory 
of  the  Moonlight,"  "Sail  On  Ceylon," 
"Blinky  Winky  Chinatown,"  "Those 
Good  Old  Days  Back  Home,"  "Orange 
Blossom  Time  in  Loveland,"  and  hun- 
dreds more.  Write  for  great  list. 
Wilder,  the  Xovelty  Man,  Hearst  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WAXTED — Responsible  representativej 
12  tools  in  1;  sells  to  farmers,  team- 
sters, contractors,  etc.;  lifts  3  tons, 
hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  posts; 
many  other  uses.  Free  sample  to  ac- 
tive agents;  one  agent's  profit  J45  in 
one  day;  another  $1,000  in  Dec.  We 
start  you.  Write  for  big  color  plate; 
secure  exclusive  sale.  Harrah  Mfg.  Co., 
Box  M,  Bloomfleld,  Ind.  


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

"SMITHS  P.VY  the  freight."  To  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living  send  for  our 
Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
Smith's  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  Street, 
Snn  Franolsro. 


one  of  the  big  men  in  Arizona  agri- 
cultural matters.  As  he  manufactures 
evaporated  milk  he,  of  course,  comes 
in  contact  with  the  producer,  and 
has  a  keen  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  his  part  of  the  country. 

When  interviewed  by  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  at  the  Stewart  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco,  Mr.  Cook  said:  "I 
have  had  a  little  time  to  look  around 
in  California's  dairy  districts  and  I 
find  the  price  of  land  similar  to  our 
Salt  River  valley  land  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  higher  in  price.  Our 
land  sells  for  $100  to  $150  per  acre 
and  rents  for  $9  and  $12,  and  it  is 
in  alfalfa  too.  Our  farmers  and  dairy- 
men have  an  ample  market  for  all 
their  products  and  they  make  a  sub- 
stantial profit  on  the  investment. 
"Two  years  ago  there  was  only  one 
silo  in  the  valley,  this  year  there  are 
a  dozen  or  more,  and  with  15  tons 
of  corn  to  the  acre  we  make  splen- 
did silage." 


The  nutrition  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  found  that 
the  grain  sorghums,  such  as  Milo 
maize  and  Egyptian  corn,  are  prac- 
tically as  good  for  poultry  as  Indian 
corn;  and  as  they  are  very  much 
cheaper,  their  use  can  be  greatly 
recommended.  Rolled  barley  is  also 
nearly  as  good  as  wheat  for  hens  that 
are  used  to  it  and  on  account  of  its 
higher  price  it  can  well  be  substituted 
in  large  part  for  wheat.  The  change 
should  be  made  slowly,  and  some 
wheat  is  always  desirable. 


The  California  Swine  Breeders' 
Association 

Will  Hold  Its  Second  Sale  of  Pure  Bred  Hogs  of  All  Breeds  on 
May  24th  at  the 

Second  Annual  Butte  County 
Spring  Exposition 


to  be  held  at 


CM  ICO,  CAL. 

May  22-28,  1916 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITS,  LIVE  STOCK 
and  POULTRY 

Write  for  Premium  List  and  Entry  Blanks. 

A.  G.  EAAIES,  Director  General, 
Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


D.  O.  Lively 

'216  Hobart  Building;,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Garfield  1322 

Live  Stock 


ANY  KIND 


ANY  QUANTITY 


If  you  have  anything  for  sale.  I'H 
find  a  customer.   If  you  want  to  buy, 
tell  me.     I'll  get  It  for  you.  No 
order  too  small — or  too  large,  either. 
Registered  Livestock  a  Specialty.  A 
first-hand  knowledge  of  live- 
stock gained  from  twenty- 
five  years'  experience. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  Lire  Stock, 
Panama-Pacific  Inteniational   Exposition.  1915. 


Northwest  Fence  &  Supply  Co. 


All  kmii  of  ladders 

orchard  supplw*^ 
Ba&tian  Prunerv  lawn 
f«nct  aiKl  gates 


FISH  OIL  SOAP 

FOR  SPRAYING 

The  Standard  Soap  Co. 

BERKELEY.  CAL. 

Write   for  particulars. 


DUROCS  AT  A  BARGAIN 

 H.WE  IIKKN  

FLOOD  ED  OUT! 

And  will  sell  my  fine  herd  of  registered  Duroc  Jersey  hogs  at  prices 
scarcely  higher  than  pork.    Foundation  stock  from  University  Stock 
Farm,  Davis,  California.   Aged  boars,  bred  and  open  sows,  bred  and  open 
gilts,  young  boars  and  pigs.    All  must  go,  so  be  QUICK. 
Registered  and  guaranteed  sound. 


50- 


HE  AD 


50 


M.  C.  ALLEN, 


El  Cajon,  Cal. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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Superb  Autopianos 

and  Other  Exposition  Pianos 
to  be  sold  by  the  Factories 

All  the  Beautiful  State  and  Foreign  Building 
Autopianos  and  Hundreds  of  Other  Exquisite 
Exposition  Pianos  in  One  Great  Sale  at^Eilers. 


The  superb  new  model  180  Bungalow  player  piano 
— correct  in  design,  perfect  in  finish,  purest  in  tone, 
easiest  to  operate,  most  durable  of  all,  and  not  ex- 
penslTC — included  in  this  sale  at  most  liberiil  con- 
cession in  price.-  Awarded  the  gold  medal  at  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition,  1915. 


This  sale  comprises  also  a  great  accumulation  of  used  instruments, 
embracing  almost  every  make,  received  by  Eilers  Music  House  in  part  pay- 
ment for  prize-winning  Kimltalls,  Chickerings,  Autopiano  Player  Pianos, 
etc. 

These  will  be  almost  given  away. 

The  pipe  organ  for  "Creation"  and  also  the  superb  self-playing  pipe 
organ  out  of  our  Auditorium,  forming  a  part  of  the  collective  exhibit  of 
ultra-modern  musical  instruments  which  received  highest  honors,  namely, 
twenty-seven  distinct  and  separate  awards,  including  the  Grand  Prize,  are 
also  included  in  this  sale. 

Electric  self-playing  and  self-expressing  pianos,  piano  stools,  piano 
benches,  music  roll  and  sheet  music  caliinets,  in  almost  endless  variety,  all 
must  go. 

ANY  READER  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  CAN  HAVE  ONE  SHIPPED 
ON  FREE  TRIAL.  MERELY  SEND  US  A  DEPOSIT  OF 

$2  and  Secure  a  Player  Piano 

A  modern  player  piano  means  more  in  the  way  of  entertainment, 
education  and  real  enjoyment  to  every  member  of  tlie  family  than  any 
investment  that  can  possibly  be  made. 

NOW  a  modern  player  piano  can  actually  be  obtained  for  only  $60  a 
year  or  only  $6  a  month.  And  the  very  finest  and  most  valuable  player 
piano  will  be  supplied  at  these  low  sale  prices,  to  be  paid  in  three  years' 
time.  Special  inducements  to  those  wishing  to  pay  all  cash;  a  bonus  of 
25c  on  each  dollar  paid  over  $20  as  an  initial  payment,  and  up  to  as  much 
as  $200. 

Eacli  player  piano  is  accompanied  with  selections  free  from  our  studio 
or  committee  music  roll  catalogues.  $1  worth  of  music  rolls  free  with 
every  $4  paid. 

The  manufacturers  say:  "Sell  them  all  and  sell  them  quickly  now. 
We  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  publicity;  even  it  we  get  less  than  cost 
ive  are  satisfied."  Thus  this  is  indeed  our  greatest  sale. 

For  Well-to-Do  Houses 

B*"  If  any  particular  piano  in  one  of  the  State  or  Foreign  Buildings,  or  in 
fact  almost  anywhere  in  the  Exposition,  attracted  your  attention,  come  iu 
and  buy  it  now.   You  can  afford  it. 

Many  of  the  pianos  were  only  on  display — carefully  roped  off  so  that 
nobody  had  a  chance  even  to  touch  them.  Others  were  used  at  the  fash- 
ionable functions  held  in  the  various  State  buildings  and  foreign  buildings. 
Every  piano  that  needed  it  has  been  tuned  and  polished,  and  not  even  a 
master  musician  can  tell  it  from  a  new  one. 

Prices?  We  might  publish  pages  of  them,  but  the  few  named  here  will 
suffice,  because  figures  after  all  mean  nothing  unless  you  can  see  the 
goods.  Let  us  send  you  one  to  try  or  come  and  see.  You  will  surely  save 
more  than  one-third  and  in  many  instances  more  than  one-half. 

Must  Prove  Satisfactory 

Every  piano  and  player  piano  sold  will  be  accompanied  by  the  respec- 
tive manufacturer's  five  years'  warranty,  duly  countersigned  by  us,  thus 
fully  assuring  every  buyer  of  positive  satisfaction. 

Any  used  piano  bought  of  us  at  this  time  will  be  accepted  by  us  within 
two  years  at  the  full  sale  price  paid  toward  purchase  price  of  any  new 
Kimball  or  genuine  Autopiano  player  piano  or  Chickering. 


Let  us  send  you  one  of  these  to  look  at  FREE. 


others,  new  ones,  $257,  $236. 
Pay  $7  a  month. 


There  are  several 
floors  full  of  fine  pia- 
nos, embracing  all  the 
renowned  makes,  nearly 
all  of  them  brand  new, 
and  the  others  not  to  be 
told  from  new.  All 
literally  slaughtered. 

ASK  FOR  DE 
SCRIPTIVE  LISTS 
OF  THE  FOLLOW- 
ING AND  MORE 
THAN  A  HUNDRED 
OTHERS. 

Mahogany   $300   Decker   .like   new.  Now 

$200.  Terms  $6  a  month. 
Watout  $325   Ellsworth,   like  new.  Now 

$16S.  Terms  $5  a  month 
Mahogany  $350  Brewster,  like  new.  Now 

$170.  Terms  $5  a  month. 
Mottled   Walnirt   $525   Kranich   &  Bach. 

nearly  new.     Now  $260.     Terms  $U  a 

month. 

Oak   ,$300   Sterling,   used   a   little.  Now 

$145.    Terms  $5  a  month. 
Mahogany  $375  Hobart  M.  Cable,  like  new. 

Now  $135.    Terms  $5.50  a  month. 
Rosewood  $1,000  Grand  Steck,  as  good  as 

new.    Now  $400.    Terms  $8  a  month. 
Mottled  Walnut  $323  Schubert,  like  new. 

Now  $115.    Terms  $4  a  month. 


Others,  new  ones,  for  only  $178 
and  $156.    Pay  $5  a  month. 


EJegant  Krell  Solo  Auto  Grand,  Mission 
Design  Player  Piano,  well  worth  $1,000 
(to  be  finished  in  any  color  or  shade  de- 
sired)—a  new  sample.  Now  $500.  Terms 
$10  a  month. 

New  Scale  KimbaU  Circassian  Walnut  Kx- 
nosition  Model,  well  worth  $623.  Now 
$315.     Terms  $7  a  month. 

Several  other  Kimballs,  now  $2.33,  $165. 
Terms  $5  a  month. 

Mahogany  $300  Steinway.  as  good  as  new. 
Now  $215.    Terms  $5.50  a  month. 

Several  other  Steinways.  now  $165,  $153, 
$135.    Terms  $4  a  month. 

Send  for  a  complete  list  and  description. 


Caution!  Act  at  Once!     THIS  SALE  IS  NOW  IN  PROGRESS  AT 


!f  you  have  any  possible  use  for 
a  piano  or  an  organ  write  at  once, 
for  general  conditions  are  becom- 
ing prosperous  now,  and  many  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
at  this  time.  Let  us  urge  you  not 
to  delay,  for  at  these  low  sale 
prices  and  terms  we  shall  quickly 
convert  this  stock  into  money  or 
contracts.    Write  us  to-day. 


Chickering  and  Lesser  Priced 
Pianos. 


EILEItS  BUILDING,  975  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Stores  in  every  Western  city. 
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Orchard  and  Farm  Patterns 

Simple  Styles  From  Best  Designers  for  Girls  and  Women. 


EACH  month  since  the  pattern 
department  was  established  a 
greater  use  has  been  made  of 
it  by  readers  than  the  month  before 
and  nothing  but  a  flood  of  business 


1058  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Si<irt 
1659  cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30 
and  32  inches  waist  measure.  It  re- 
quires 73^^  yards  of  44-inch  material 


home  dressmaker. 

Address  all  orders  to 
partment,  Orchard  and 
Building,  San  Francisco 

Note — Pattern  orders 


Pattern  De- 
Farm,  Hearst 
Cal. 

have  to  be 


in  all  lines,  coming  under  conditions 
that  made  it  impossible  to  provide 
more  space,  would  have  been  able 
to  crowd  out  the  patterns.  This  can 
hardly  occur  again,  so  readers  can 
rely  upon  finding  tlie  patterns  in  their 
accustomed  place  in  the  future. 

Details  of  patterns  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations  are  given 
herewith: 

1652.  Girl's  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  It  requires  2% 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  6- 
year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1601.  Ladies'  Shirt  Waist,  with 
Convertible  Collar.  Cut  in  7  sizes: 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  2%  yards 
of  40-inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 

1650.  Girl's  Dress,  with  or  without 
Over  Blouse.  Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  It  requires  3-5^  yards 
of  44-inch  material  for  a  10-year  size 
for  the  dress  with  V/2  yard  for  the 
over  blouse.    Price,  10  cents. 

1632.  Ladies'  Apron.  Cut  in  3 
sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.  It 
requires  5  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1636.  Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  6  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  6  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  The 
skirt  measures  about  3'/i  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price,  10  cetits. 

1644.  Child's  Rompers.  Cut  in  5 
sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years.  It  re- 
quires 3  yards  of  27-inch  material 
for  a  4-year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1658-1659.  Ladies'  Costume.  Waist 


for  the  entire  gown  for  a  36-inch 
size.  This  calls  for  two  separate  pat- 
terns, 10  cents  for  each  pattern. 

1638.  Ladies'  House  Dress.  Cut  in 
7  sizes:  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  7J4 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  36- 
inch  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

Catalogue  Notice. 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  1916  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue,  containing  over  400  de- 
signs of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Chil- 
dren's Patterns,  as  well  as  the  latest 
Embroidery  Designs,  also  a  Concise 
and  Comprehensive  Article  on  Dress- 
making, giving  valuable  hints  to  the 


forwarded  to  our  New  York  office  to 
be  filled  and  a  delay  of  approximate- 
ly two  weeks  is  necessary  between 
the  mailing  of  the  order  by  a  sub- 
scriber and  the  receipt  of  the  pat- 
terns. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith  fiud   cenu  for  wUicb  send  me 

the  following  patterns: 

PatUm  No   SU«  

Pattern  No   Size  

Pattern  No   SIm  

Be  sur«  to  gire  number  and  size.  Send  or- 
ders for  patt«ni9  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 
lie.\RST  BLDO..  8.  F.  Be  sure  to  iign  your 
full  nume  and  addrc««  below. 


Winners  in  Orchard  and  Farm 

SOAP  MAKING  CONTEST 


First  Prize,  $12— Mrs.  P.  M.  Knudsen, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Second    Prize,    $8  — Mrs.    Beda  S. 

Bodwell.  Lakcville,  Cal. 
Third  Prize,  $5— Mrs.  Axel  H.  Fors- 

blade,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 
Fourth  Prizes,  $2.50— Mrs.  A.  G.  Ev- 

ers,  East  .Auburn,  Cal.;  Mrs.  D.  A. 

Smith,  Livcrmorc.  Cal. 
Fifth  Prizes,  $1  Each— Miss  Edna  E. 

Norris,   Fort  Klamath,  Ore.;  Mrs. 

John  .'Ksplund,  Kenwood,  Cal.;  Mrs. 

Alice  O.   Freeland,   Corning,  Cal.; 

Mrs.  Mary  Carroll,  Modesto,  Cal.; 

-Mrs.  Thomas  Reuck,  Tulare,  Cal.; 

Mrs.   A.   Charters,   Sonoma,  Cal.; 


Mrs.  Charles  Sutherland,  Stockton. 
Cal.;  Miss  Ruby  Yue,  Grass  Valley. 
Cal.;  Mrs.  Henry  Graff,  Petaluma, 
Cal.;  Mrs.  Nettie  M.  Layman,  Tu- 
olumne, Cal.;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Wallraff. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Mrs.  M.  Rist, 
Calistoga,  Cal.;  Mrs.  T.  H.  New- 
som,  Glenn,    Cal.;    Mrs.  Virginia 
Botto,   Newark,   Cal.;   Miss  Clara 
Wilde.  Monterey,  Cal. 
All  other  contestants  who  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  the  contest 
are  given  a  year's  subscription  to  Or- 
chard and  Farm  and  their  choice  of 
one  dress  pattern  from  our  Pattern 
Department.    (This  does  not  include 
embroidery  or  fancy  work  patterns. 


CrUtlnr  in  l4  tiios  c-.l-I  w»ier  5  tnin- 
ul«8.  Pill  2  ciii'S  bro^n  or  maple 
tii^rand  ^  cup  lint  «a!rr  io  «ucrpan, 
bring  to  twiiinf  point  and  Irt  ImiiI  ten 
tnlnuies.  Puur  t>rup  gnilualljr  on 
soAlcrd  G«Ut<ne.  Cool,  and  when 
nearly  s^t.  aitd  whitrs  oi  Zeagl  braicn 
until  stlR.  and  1  cup  nut  mm«  chopped. 
Turn  into  au>ld  ftnl  dipt>cd  In  cold 
wairr  an<l  set  in  cold  place  to  harden. 
Serve  with  custard  made  jof  yolks  ol 
esK^.  sugar,  a  few  grains  ol  fait,  milk 
and  flavoring. 


Maple  Sponge,  Maple 
Rice,  Maple  Cream,  Maple 
Gmdy  and  Maple  Ice  are 
the  recipes  that  bear  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  Maple 
Sugar  or  Syruo  in  combi- 
nation with 


(It  u  Granulated) 

Desserts,  Salads,  Pucjdings,  Ice 
Creams,  Candies — there  is  al- 
most no  limit  to  the  good 
things  made  with  Knox  Gela- 
tine. A  miniature  book  in 
each  package  gives  recipes,  or 
if  you  want  a  large 

New  Recipe  Book  FREE 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name.  A 
pint  sample  for  2c  stamp  aod  joar 
dealer's  aame. 


^tlDtlATtO 


'Use  Your  Spare  Time 
To  Build  Your  Home 

HuildinK  your  home  the 
"ready  built"  way  means  cash- 
ing iu  on  your  spare  time.  It 
is  the  easiest,  cheapest  aud 
quickest  way  to  own  a  hoiue 
of  your  own. 

Just  follow  the  plans — you 
can't  go  wrong.  \  permanent, 
substantial  •  and  attractive 
home  results.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  and  your  own 
ideas  carried  out  if  desired. 
$205  buys  a  complete  home. 

TO-D.4Y  write  for  your 
catBloB — It's  trr*. 

Ready  Built  House  Co. 

llroiiilsf rorllnud,  Ore. 
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Its  uniform  high 
quality  has  made  it  the 
flour  standard  of  the  West.  If 
you  want  to  make  good  bread 


All  dry  materiala  to  be  aifted  before  measuriog  ;  all 
measuremenU  to  be  level. 

1  tablespoon  auerar 

I  tablespoon  shortanins 
(melted' 

I  calcecompressedyeast 


The  Guarantee  of  Wholesome, 
Nutritious,  Perfect,  Delicious  Baking 

IS 

Sperry  Flour 


Try  This  Sperry  Recipe- 


Dissolve  yeast,  sugar  and  salt  in  water  (water  85*^  F.) 
Warm  flour  slightly  and  beut  in  a  portion,  adding 
■tiortening.  Wlien  dough  become,  too  stiff  to  ase 
spoon,  turn  on  board    and   luiead  thoroughly  but 

gently  nntit  smooth  and  elastic, 
iover  carpfullyHnd  allow  to  rise  in  warm  place (850  F.) 
until  IVt  times  its  TOhime.  Knead  gently  and  let  rise 
again.  Mould  into  loaves,  and  when  double  in  size 
bake  in  medium.  Quick  oven  40  to  60  minute..  (450^  F. 
to  600°  F.) 


This  will  make  one  loaf  weighing  about  1  lb.,  4  oz.,  and  there  are  55  of 
these  loaves  in  a  sack  of  Sperry  Flour — the  flour  that  enables  the  beginner, 
well  as  the  experienced  housewife  to  produce  good  things  to  eat  because  it 
the  one  flour  that  never  varies — each  sack  is  like  every  other  sack. 

Order  Sperry  Flour  of  Your  Grocer 


The  Sperry  Book,  "To  Think,  To  Live,  To  Do,"— tells  you  all 
about  flour  making — bread  making  and  the  cause  of  poor  bread. 
This  book  is  free.  Write  for  it  today.  If  you  inclose  a  2 -cent 
Stamp,  we  will  mail  you  our  much  prized  Sperry  Cook  Book. 


ADDRESS 

SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY 

Department  A  San  Francisco,  CaL 

There  is  a  Sperry  Mill  within  1 30  Miles  of  every  Home  in  California. 


Drifted  SnoV 


Sperry 


Flour 


GrMdPrIZE-Hi(3JE5tAwMD-PmaMAPaCIFIC  EXP05ITION 1915 


United 


At  Last 

the  'Balanced'  Tire 


in  pneumatic  tires 


On  January  8th,  in  the  Saturday  Evening;  Post,  we  announced  that  at  last 
we  had  made  pneumatic  rubber  tires  more  like  other  dependable  articles  of 
merchandise. 

reason  for  this  fearless  confidence  in 
our  tires — the  reason  for  the  gigantic 
sales  increases  of  our  tires  since 
September  last. 

Many  months  ago  we  finally 
worked  out  and  began  producing  the 
completely  'balanced'  pneumatic 
tire — the  heretofore  unattainable  goal 
of  every  tire  manufacturer. 


Now  we  are  ready  to  tell  you  the 


To  be  100  per  cent  efficient,  a  tire  must  be  absolutely  'balanced'  —  that 
is,  the  rubber  tread  and  the  fabric  carcass  of  the  tire  must  give  equal  wear. 

'Balance'  the  tire  maker's  goal 


To  have  perfect  'balance'  the  rub- 
ber tread  must  have  enough  resiliency 
to  absorb  road  shocks  that  tend  to 
disintegrate  the  fabric,  and  still  must 
have  the  toughness  to  give  long  wear. 

Too  much  toughness  reduces  re= 
siliency;  too  much  resiliency  sacri^ 
fices  toughness. 

Full,  complete  tire  efficiency  dem 
tread  and  the  fabric  carcass — neither 
other. 


Problem — find  the  'balance.' 

Full  rubber-tread  efficiency  de- 
mands a  50-50  'balance'  of  resiliency 
and  toughness. 

Full  fabric-carcass  efficiency  de- 
mands a  50-50  'balance'  of  fabric 
layers  and  rubber — a  union  that  will 
make  tread  separation  impossible. 

ands  a  50-50  'balance'  of  the  rubber 
may  be  stronger  nor  weaker  than  the 


This  is  the  goal  we  have  reached 


Ky  prodiiciii!^  tills  complete  'balance'  be- 
tween resllleiicj  and  toughness  In  the  tread, 
and  between  fabric  and  rubber  In  the  car- 
cass, we  have  secured  100  per  cent  efficiency 
in  United  States  Individualized  Tires,  or  ab- 


solute 'balance'  of  wearint;  quality  lu  both 
rubber  tread  and  fabric  carcass. 

By  September  last,  these  absolutely  •bal- 
anced' I'uitcd  States  Tires  began  to  be  "felt 
on  the  market." 


Since  September,  sales  have  increased  steadily  month  by  month  up 
the  recent  highest  increase  of  354  per  cent — this  tells  the  story. 

United  StatesHre  Company 

'Nobby'  'Chain'  'Usco'  'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 
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Essentials 


THE  claims  made  for  motor 
cars  are  varied  and  many. 
You  have  been  told  of  the 
speed  of  one  engine;  you  have 
read  reams  of  oratory  on  the 
great  power  of  another  engine; 
you  have  observed  the  stress 
laid  on  the  virtues  of  multi- 
cylinder  construction;  else- 
where you  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  wide  sweeping 
array  of  superlatives  carefully 
substituted  for  concrete  and 
pertinent  facts. 

To  make  a  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  selection,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sift  the  essentials  from 
the  non-essentials,  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  said  that  are 
not  important,  even  if  true. 

Deciding  on  a  motor  car  for 
your  particular  needs  is  just  the 
same  as  making  any  other  kind 
of  a  decision.  You  must  dis- 
regard the  unimportant  ele- 
ments and  weigh  the  remaining 
facts  against  your  individual 
requirements. 


If  you  are  interested  in  a  car 
that  is  inexpensive  in  first  cost 
and  after-cost,  you  will  want  to 
investigate  the  Maxwell.  If  you 
attach  importance  to  sturdiness 
and  reliability,  you  should  know 
that  the  Maxwell  is  the  World's 
Champion  Endurance  Car — it 
having  traveled  22,000  miles 
last  January  without  repairs,  re- 
adjustments or  without  a  single 
motor  stop. 

If  you  are  concerned  with 
gasoline  and  tire  mileage,  you 
will  recall  that  on  this  22,000- 
mile  endurance  run  the  Maxwell 
stock  touring  car  averaged  al- 
most 22  miles  to  the  gallon  and 
over  9,000  miles  per  tire. 

In  the  end  you  must  be  the 
judge,  but  just  remember  that 
there  must  be  a  definite  reason 
for  a  production  approaching 
80,000  Maxwell  cars  this  year, 
and  for  40,000  having  been  sold 
last  year  in  American  fanning 
districts  alone. 


Brief  Specifieaiton*  —  Four  cylinder  motor;  cone  clutch  ninning  in  oil;  unit  transmission  (3  speeds)  bolted  to 
engine,  ^4  floating  rear  axle;  left-hand  steering,  center  control;  56'  tread,  103'  wheelbase;  30  x  3  ?  2'  tires;  weight 
1,960  pounds,  ^uipment — Electric  head-lights  (with  dimmer)  and  tail-light;  storage  battery;  electric  horn; 
one-man  mohair  top  with  envelope  and  quick-adjustable  storm  curtains;  clear  vision,  double-ventilating  wind- 
shield; speedometer;  spare  tire  carrier;  demountable  rims;  pump,  jack,  wrenches  and  tools.  Service — 16  complete 
service  stations*  54  district  branches,  over  2.500  dealers  and  agents — so  arranged  and  organized  that  service  can  be 
secured* anywhere  within  12  hours.  Prices — 2-Passengcr  Roadster,  $635;  5-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $655.  Three 
other  body  styles. 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Write  to  Dept.  2  for  our  catalog  giving  detailed  specifications  and  our  booklet 
"22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping." 


Jokes  for  Farm  Folks 

While  Governor  Hiram  Jolinson  t 
California  was  touring  the  Saais 
inento  valley  in  his  automobile  n 
cently  he  saw  a  farmer  nailing  up 
sign  which  read,  "This  Ranch  Fa 
Sail." 

"How  soon  do  you  expect  you 
farm  to  sail?"  asked  the  Governoi 
with  a  smile. 

"Just  as  soon  as  somebody  co 
along  that  can  raise  the  wind," 
the  reply  as  the  last  nail  was  driv<t 

Table  o£  Comparison. 

To  instill  into  the  mind  of  his  , 
sound  wisdom  and  business  prec 
was  Cohen  senior's  earnest  endea" 
He  taught  his  oflfspring  much, 
eluding  the  advantages  of  bankruptoi 
failures,  and  tires.  "Two  baiSi 
ruptcies  equal  one  failure,  two  fafl 
ures  equal  one  fire,"  etc.  Thei 
Cohen  junior  looked  up  brightly. 

"Fadder,"  he  asked,  "is  marriage  i 
failure?" 

"Veil,  my  poy,"  was  the  parent 
reply,  "if  you  marry  a  really  wc.iltin 
woman,  marriage  is  almost  as  n  iui 
as  a  failure  " 


Molecules  and  Monocles. 

"What  are    you    studying  n 
asked  Mrs.  Johnson. 

"We  have  taken  up  the  subjeci  u 
molecules,"  answered  her  son. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  very  attent' 
and   practise    constantly,"  said 
mother.   "I  tried  to  get  your  fa 
to  wear  one,  but  he  could  not  k 
it  in  his  eye." 


What's  in  a  Name? 

"Your  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  0 
castle,  after  being  conducted  thro' 
the  newly  furnished  wing  of  them 
nilicent  palace  occupied  by  the  n" 
rich  Bulliiigtons,  "has  such  a  spl 
did  vocabulary." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  her  hostess 
plied.    "Josiah  wanted  to  get  her 
of  them  escritoires,  but  1  made 
my  mind  right  at  the  start  that 
vocabulary  would  look  better  in 
room  furnished  like  hers,  even  if 
didn't  cost  so  much." 


In  the  Dardanelles. 

British  Lieutenant— Tlie  Turks  a 
as  thick  as  peas.    VV^hat  shall  we  d 

British  Captain — Shell  them,  yon 
idiot,  shell  them! 


Corrupted  His  Style. 

"The  late  Kicliard  Watson  Gil  i 
said  a  New  York  poet,  "alway> 
posed  the  reading  of  light  literal 
A  poet,  he  said,  could  not  read  ^ 
literature     without  corrupting 
literary  style. 

"He  once  told  nic  that  the  poc  ■ 
this  respect  was  like  Brown's  p.n 

"Brown    bought   a   parrot  for 
from  a  pet  stock  dealer  and  a  w 
or   two   later   returned   to  the  -i 
and  insisted  that  the  bird  be  ta 
back. 

"  "What's  the  matter  with  it? 
dealer  asked. 

■  ■W-w-why.'  said  Brown, 
durned  c-c-crittcr  st-stutters.' " 


.'II 


The  Intelligent  Cat. 

Two  San  Joaquin  county  gardi 
were  swearing  vengeance  on  cats. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  one  said,  "that 
they  seem  to  pick  out  your  choicest 
plants  to  scratch  out  of  the  ground* 

"There's  a  big  tomcat,"  the  othqr 
said,  "that  fetches  my  plants  out  arid 
then  sits  and  actually  defies  me" 

"Why  don't  you  hurl  a  brick  ^ 
him?"  asked  the  first  speaker.  J 

"That's  what  makes  me  mad."  wji 
the  reply.  "I  can't.  He  gets  on  tol 
of  my  greenhouse  to  defy  me."  1 
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Detractors  of  Burbank  Confounded 


At  Last  We  Have  Full  Proof  of  the  Value  of  Spineless  Cactus. 


T  last  the  value  of  spineless 
cactus  as  a  food  is  coming  to 
be  generally  recognized.  No 
cr  is  its  profitable  cultivation  a 
ft  dream,  nor  a  topic  for  imag- 
vc  speculation. 

several  counties  of  California — 
biy,  perhaps,  Solano  and  Los  An- 
^— large  acreages  of  the  Burbank 


By  William  R.  Stewart 


One  reason  for  the  slowness  with 
which  recognition  of  the  value  of 
spineless  cactus  has  come  is  pointed 
out  by  this  correspondent.  It  is  that 
at  first  animals  not  accustomed  to  its 
taste  will  not  eat  it  unless  actually 


Burbank  cactus  to  cows,  hogs,  chick- 
ens and  ducks.  In  no  case  would  the 
cactus  be  eaten  offhand  at  first  un- 
less the  animals  and  fowls  were  hun- 


gry 


'My  first  experiment  with  the  cows 


<■  Chief  Diet  of  These  Pius  I«  Whole  Cnet«».    Tliey  Run  In  nn  Alfalfa  Pasture, 
anil  Kat  a  Wnitonload  of  Caetua  a  Day. 


•duction    are    being   planted,  and 
inc  surprisingly  successful  results 
reported. 

I  hus  are  the  detractors  of  Burbank 
iiiounded  and  all  his  statements 
■tified. 

\s   early    summer   is    the  proper 
c  for  planting,  some  account  of 
i  nt  experiments  with  spineless  cac- 
will  be  timely  in  the  present  num- 
of  "Orchard  and  Farm." 
hi  this  connection  the  experience 
a  prominent  agriculturist  of  the 
n    Fernando    valley,    Mr.  Patrick 
illane,  is  very  interesting  and  im- 
:  tant.    Writing  to  the  editor  of  this 
)lication,  Mr.  Spillane    gives  full 
of  of  the  food  value  of  the  desert 
<luct.    He  says: 

In  the  years  to  come,  in  arid  lands 
I  re  the  climate  is  not  too  cold,  the 
neless  cactus  will  make  prosper- 
s  homes  where  now  is  only  a  wil- 

rness. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  planting  ev- 
\  available  piece  of  ground  in  cac- 

First,  as  a  feed  for  cows;  sec- 
1,  for  hogs,  and  third,  for  poul- 

I  am  still  experimenting,  and 
ere  my  experiments  will  end  I  do 
t  know.  But  the  results  already  ob- 
iicd  have  been  surprising,  and  have 
>wn  that  the  detractors  of  Mr. 
rbank  have  not  a  leg  to  stand 
■  m." 


hungry.  This,  however,  applies  not 
only  to  cactus,  but  to  nearly  all  new 
foods,  and  is  an  experience  not  only 
of  animals  but  of  persons  as  well. 
The  taste  for  many  fruits  has  to  l)c 
"acquired";  but  once  acquired,  a  lik- 
ing quickly  develops.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Spillane  writes: 

"I  have  experimented  in  feeding 
about  thirty  different  varieties  of  the 


was  to  cut  the  cactus  in  slabs  and  put 
brand  or  middlings  over  them.  After 
three  or  four  feedings  the  cows  de- 
voured the  food  greedily,  as  also  did 
the  hogs  when  it  was  offered  to  them. 
As  soon  as  the  animals  became  ac- 
customed to  its  taste,  they  rel- 
ished it." 

The  proportion  of  bran,  barley  or 
middlings  which  this  experimenter 
uses  with  spineless  cactus  is  about  8 
or  10  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  this 
diet  he  reports  his  cows  and  hogs  in 
better  condition  than  those  of  his 
neighbors  who  did  not  feed  cactus. 

Until  very  recently  the  spineless 
cactus  has  been  considered  too  val- 
uable for  planting  to  feed  to  stock. 
According  to  Luther  Burbank,  this 
condition  no  longer  exists,  the  cactus 
now  being  raised  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  many  localities  to  feed  gen- 
erally- As  a  result,  great  interest 
is  being  shown  in  its  cultivation,  and 
many  real  estate  men  are  beginning 
to  see  a  big  field  for  the  development 
of  desert  land  which  cannot  be  prof- 
itably irrigated. 

In  connection  with  this  present  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  the  spineless 
cactus  and  some  of  the  doubts  until 
recently  expressed  about  it  it  may  be 
noted  that  alfalfa  when  first  intro- 
duced into  California  was  condemned 
by  nearly  all  dairymen,  who  declared 
that  it  bloated  the  cattle,  and  many 
lost  cattle  by  feeding  it  without  judg- 
ment. It  was  also  said  at  one  time 
that  good  butter  could  not  be  made 
in  the  warm  valleys  of  this  State.  Yet 
it  remained  for  a  Sacramento  valley 
woman  to  take  the  first  prize  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  over  even 
the  best  Vermont  butter. 

All  new  things  have  their  critics  at 


1^ 


One-Year-Old     Flantii     on     Patrick     .S|ilHane"ii  Ilani-li 
L,o«  Angelea  County. 


Near     San  Fernando, 


One    and    One-Half- Year-Old  Plant*. 


the  start,  but  in  the  end  it  is  the  ques- 
tion of  practical  utility  which  decides. 
A  new  bean,  radish  or  cucumber  may 
be  fully  tested  and  its  value  deter- 
mined in  a  few  months.  A  longer 
time  has  been  required  to  test  the 
spineless  cactus.  Also,  in  this  case, 
not  a  little  undeserved  discredit  has 
been  cast  upon  the  new  production  by 
growers  who  were  induced  by  unscru- 
pulous dealers  to  buy  thorny  or  near- 
spineless  cactus  while  believing  that 
they  had  the  thornless  variety. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
the  thornless  cactus  is  an  American 
(Continued  on  Page  22.) 
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How  to  Help  the  Small  Farmer 


In  this  article,  the  first  of  a 
series  by  Market  Director  Wein- 
stocks,  the  writer  gives  his  idea  of 
how  to  help  the  farmer  and  how 
to  encourage  colonization  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  also  gives  a  resume  of  the 
activities  of  the  State  commission 
market  up  to  the  present  time. 


I AM  of  the  opinion  that  the 
alarming  increase  in  land  tenancy 
in  California  is  due  to  the  utter 
lack  of  system  and  of  scientific  plan- 
ning in  our  farm  development.  So 
long  as  we  continue  to  plod  along  un- 
der conditions  which  are  fundament- 
ally unsuited  to  the  peculiar  problems 
which  confront  us  in  this  unique 
State,  just  so  long  may  we  expect  to 
see  a  hopeless  percentage  of  failures 
of  small  farmers  and  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  tenancy. 
Farming  and  fruit  raising  in  Cali- 
fornia are  to-day  in  many  instances 
heart-breaking  occupations  for  the 
man  of  small  means  and  must  inevit- 
ably continue  so  until  epoch-making 
changes  can  be  brought  about. 

Three  advance  steps  will  quickly 
reverse  conditions  and  turn  the  dis- 
couraged tiller  of  the  soil  into  a 
contented  citizen  with  hope  in  his 
heart  for  himself  and  his  children. 
One  of  these  steps  has  already  been 
taken  by  the  State  in  the  creation 
of  a  State  Commission  Market  to 
help  the  farmer  sell  at  a  compensable 
price  what  he  raises.  The  other  two 
steps  have  not  actually  been  taken, 
but  the  State's  foot  is  already  off 
the  ground  and  I  confidently  expect 
to  see  a  system  of  rural  credits  and 
a  scientific  method  of  land  settle- 
ment established  within  another  year 
or  so.  Without  at  least  two  of  these 
steps  being  taken  I  should  not  have 
much  hope  for  the  small  farmer. 

Proposed  Remedies. 

In  some  localities  which  I  have  in- 
vestigated as  a  member  of  the  State 
Rural  Credits  Commission  the  per- 
centage of  recent  colonization  fail- 
ures under  present  conditions  already 
exceeds  nine-tenths;  moreover,  the 
large  colonizing  promoters  are  not 
much  better  off.  They  have  lost 
their  millions  as  well  in  more  recent 
colonization  schemes. 

The  proposed  system  of  rural  cred- 
its will  help  the  man  already  on  the 
farm,  provided  the  man  is  fit  and  his 
farm  is  fit.  It  will  enable  him  to 
borrow  money  from  a  State  fund  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  and  to  repay 
it  gradually  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  The  security  of  the  State  will 
be  as  nearly  absolute  as  financial 
transactions  can  be  in  this  shifting 
world.  The  details  will  convince  al- 
most any  intelligent  and  fair-minded 
man  that  this  is  strictly  true. 

The  proposed  system  of  land  colo- 
nization will  bring  into  our  unset- 
tled districts  a  highly  desirable  class 
of  farmers  who  will  become  per- 
manent and  efficient  cultivators,  and 
it  will  make  it  possible  for  the  fit 
farm  laborer  or  the  farm  tenant  to 
become  a  farm  owner. 

State  Colonization. 

The  system  provides  that  the  land 
shall  be  inspected  and  selected  by 
the  State;  that  the  new  settler  shall 
demonstrate  to  the  State  Commission 
his  worthiness  of  State  co-operation; 
that  the  land  shall  be  sold  him  at 
cost;  that  he  shall  make  a  first  pay- 
ment equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
price  of  the  land  and  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  improvements;  that  he 
shall  have  thirty-one  years  to  com- 
plete his  payments;  that  certain  defi- 
nite credit,  on  the  same  terms,  shall 


The  Working  Out  of  Three  Big  Ideas. 
By  Harris  Weinstock, 

l<tatc  Muriel  Director. 


Market  Director  HarrU  Weinstock  at  HU  Deak. 

Photographed  EipeciaUr  for  Orchard  and  Farm. 


be  given  him  in  the  equipment  of 
his  ranch,  and  that  the  State  will 
have  a  farm  adviser  at  his  elbow  to 
instruct  him  how,  when  and  what  to 
plant,  how  to  cultivate,  harvest  and 
market,  and  who  will  prevent  the 
newcomer  from  making  costly  mis- 
takes. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  step  is  ad- 
vancing briskly.  Efforts  are  being 
made  throughout  the  entire  State  to 
organize  one  industry  after  another 
for  marketing  purposes.  California 
is  moving  more  swiftly  and  much 
farther  to  the  forefront  than  any 
other  of  the  States  which  have  es- 
tablished Market  Bureaus.  Many 
changes  are  due  to  take  place  soon; 
and  after  they  shall  have  happened 
even  the  doubting  Thomases  will 
wonder  why  they  did  not  iiappen 
sooner. 

Among  the  Prune-Growers. 

Governor  Johnson  told  me  at  the 
outset  that  my  chief  difficulty  as 
Market  Director  was  going  to  be 
with  the  producer  of  little  faith — 
the  man  who  was  disinclined  to  go 
in  with  others  to  improve  matters; 
and  it  is  true  that  in  certain  quarters 
there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  organ- 
ization, but  this  will  be  overcome 
in  time. 


There  has  been  a  lack  of  interest 
among  tiie  prune-growers  in  certain 
districts,  for  example.  We  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports,  91,470 
acres  of  bearing  prunes,  many  of 
which  may  be  sold  this  year  because 
of  the  curtailment  of  the  market  by 
the  war  and  for  other  reasons.  We 
also  have  24,774  acres  of  prunes  that 
will  be  in  bearing  ne.xt  year  or  soon 
afterward.  Now  if  we  should  not  be 
able  to  sell  the  product  from  the 
acreage  already  bearing,  what  is  the 
use  of  all  these  thousands  of  other 
prune  acres  that  are  coming  on?  We 
shall  have  to  begin  right  away  to 
increase  our  market,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  increased  American 
consumption. 

That  we  have  been  very  slow  in 
our  prune-marketing  methods,  and  in 
our  campaigns  of  education  with 
prune  consumers,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  rate  of  prune 
consumption  is  less  than  one  pound 
per  capita  annually.  We  could  easily 
educate  people  up  to  prune-eating. 
See  what  the  raisin-growers  did. 
When  they  were  raising  40,000  tons 
the  market  was  glutted,  but  last  year 
they  raised  125,000  tons,  and  yet 
there  was  no  glut.  Why?  Because 
of  their  educational  campaign.  For 


I 


one  thing  they  showed  the  bakei 
that  it  would  be  profitable  for  theij* 
to  make  raisin  bread.     The  bakerfl 
took  the  hint  and  now  they  are  usW 
ing  thousands  of  tons  of  raisins,  an 
everybody  is  eating  raisin  bread  an 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

A  Prune  Slogan. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  idea  c 
what  a  good  slogan  will  do.  I  wa 
down  in  San  Jose  not  long  ago,  an 
my  attention  was  called  to  a  sig 
of  a  local  prune  packer,  which  reai 
"Five  prunes  a  day  keep  the  docto 
away.'  Now,  I  hadn't  eaten  a  p 
for  years,  but  1  went  home  and 
jingle  kept  running  in  my  head, 
as  Mark  Twain's  unescapable  'P 
brothers,  punch  with  care!'  did  yi 
ago.  I  couldn't  get  away  from; 
and  it  ended  in  my  beginning  to 
prunes;  and  I  have  eaten 
prunes  in  the  past  few  weeks  th 
had  before  in  ten  years. 

If  that  slogan  and  other  effc 
literature  were  sent  broadcast  a 
over  the  country,  it  would  result  i 
our  per  capita  consumption  being  a 
least  two  pounds  instead  of  one  1 
the  prune  men  were  to  spend  a  fe. 
thousands  of  dollars  now  and  the 
in  keeping  such  a  slogan  before  th 
people,  or  of  taking  a  page  adver 
tisement  in  some  widely  circulate 
paper  or  magazine,  California  coul 
sell  thousands  of  tons  of  prune 
more  than  she  is  now  selling. 

Here  is  a  statement  oL  some  of  th 
activities   of  the   State  Commissioi 
marked  up  to  the  present  time: 
Peach  Growers. 

.\i  the  time  of  the  appointment 
the  State  Market  Director,  the  effoi 
of  the  peach  growers  to  properly  oi 
ganize  was  reported  to  be  on  di 
verge  of  failure.  The  first  act  of  tb 
State  Market  Director  was  a  coO 
ference  with  the  officials  of  the  pro 
posed  organization,  'which  resultec 
in  their  incorporation. 

Dried  Fruit 

The  second  activity  of  the  offic 
was  a  critical  survey  of  the  jobbing 
wholesale  and  retail  business  of  Chi 
cago.  New  York,  Boston  and  othe 
points,  made  by  the  State  Market  Di 
rector  with  special  reference  to  th 
cured  fruit  industry  of  California. 

This  survey  resulted  in  securini 
accurate  data  with  regard  to  retai 
prices;  it  also  demonstrated  the  fac 
that  some  of  the  most  promi^ini 
sources  of  consumption  were  ali mo- 
wholly  untouched;  the  survey  ap 
parently  demonstrated  the  practica 
bility  of  selling  dried  fruits  at  auc 
tion  and  thereby  increasing  the  con 
sumption:  new  light  was  thrown  oi 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  sal' 
of  California  cured  fruits  in  Smitl 
America  and  definite  arrangement 
were  established  with  New  Vorl 
bankers  whereby  loans  at  a  low  rati 
of  interest  could  be  secured  on  ware 
house  receipts  of  California  driei 
fruits  which  had  been  standardized 
inspected  and  labelled  by  the  State 
Dairymen. 

The  State  Market  Director  wa 
asked  by  approximately  70  per  cen 
of  the  dairymen  who  supply  milk  y 
San  Francisco  to  render  his  a-.-iis 
tance  in  solving  the  jyroblem  whici 
they  reported  as  being  ruinous  ti 
themselves  and  without  benefit  to  thi 
consumer. 

A  series  of  investigations  and  con 
fercnces  apparently   established  th' 
claim  of  the  dairymen  that  the  ■ 
of  delivering  milk  in  San  Fram-iM. 
is  not  less  than  16  cents  per  gallot 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  to  W 
it   less  than   16Vi   cents  per  gallon 
The    wholesale    distributors  on 
other  hand,  m.nde  the  claim  that  i  ^ 
could   secure   milk   from   other  par 
(CvBtlaacd  om  Pace  ST). 
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New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World 


ttITH  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum, 
peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  and 
"  '  most  other  fruit  trees  and  or- 
amental  trees,  a  much  quicker  and 
etter  process  than  that  outlined  in 
le  April  number,  is  to  plant  seed- 
ngs  during  the  winter  in  rows  as 
e  would  plant  cuttings;  then  dur- 
iq:  the  following  summer,  in  July 

August,  a  small  piece  of  bark  con- 
iining  a  minute  portion  of  wood 
jad  well  ripened  bud  is  sliced  from 
ic  variety  desired,  the  bark  of  the 
r)ck  is  lifted,  under  which  the  bud 

placed  and  securely  tied;  in  about 
II   to   fourteen  days   the   bud  has 

.  ome  united  to  the  seedling  and 
]0  binding  cord  may  be  loosened 
lid  removed.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
How  this  bud  to  remain  dormant, 
hich  it  naturally  does  until  early 
le  next  spring.  When  the  trees 
legin  to  start  in  the  spring  the  tops 
the  seedlings   are   cut  down  to 


More  Ideas  About  Cuttings,  Budding  and  Grafting. 
By  Luther  Burbank 
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as  was  formerly  the  custom.  Be- 
sides all  this,  there  is  much  less  dan- 
ger of  the  trees  being  blown  over 
by  the  wind. 

Grafting  is  but  another  form  of 
budding,  usually,  however,  performed 
at  a  different  season  of  the  year. 
When  grafting  young  trees  in  the 
nursery  rows,  instead  of  performing 
the  work  in  July  and  August — the 
usual  time  for  budding — we  wait  un- 
til toward  spring  of  the  succeeding 
season.  The  best  and  quickest  way 
for  grafting  young  seedlings  is  to 
take  a  piece  of  the  new  wood,  about 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  length 
with  good,  well  formed  buds  on  it, 
slice  ofif  both  sides  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  graft  in  the  form  of  a  slop- 
ing  wedge,    the    cut    on    each  side 


An  Apple  Tree  With  .*>::«  Varieties  of  Seedling  Applea  Grafted  Into  It. 


the  cut  edges  of  the  scion.  Some- 
times with  this  underground  grafting 
no  wax  is  used,  the  fresh  dirt  only 
being  immediately  brought  around 
the  graft,  leaving  one  bud  above  the 
surface.  But  in  most  cases  it  is  well 
to  have  a  supply  of  warm  wax  at 
hand,  with  which  to  paint  the  ex- 
posed surfaces.  Just  here  I  will  give 
a  recipe  for  what  I  consider  the  best 
grafting-wax,  and  the  only  one  that 
has  been  used  on  my  place  for  many 
years,  after  testing  most  of  the  re- 
cipes which  have  been  given. 

Grafting  Wax. 
Take  seventy-five  pounds  of  com- 
mon rosin  and  fifteen  pounds  of 
beeswax  or  pariffin — either  will  do  if 
no  acid  or  alkali  is  present;  though 
beeswax  is  generally  preferred;  after 
they  are  slowly  heated  together  and 
thoroughly  combined,  ten  pounds  of 
raw  linseed  oil  is  to  be  added, — boil- 
ed oil  often  contains  chemicals  in- 
jurious to  plant  life.  This  composi- 
tion when  partly  cooled  is  poured 
into  pressed  tin  pans,  making  cakes 
of  convenient  size  for  handling.  The 
mixture  sticks  to  the  tin  with  great 
persistence;  but  by  turning  the  pan 
upside  down  and  pouring  boiling  wa- 
ter over  it  for  a  few  seconds  the  wax 
will  drop,  or  can  be  shaken  from  the 
pan.     These  cakes  are  broken  into 

Luther  Burbank. 


gives   the   most   satisfactory  results. 

If  one  wishes  to  test  the  qualities 
of  numerous  seedling  fruits  a  knowl- 
edge of  grafting  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, as  several  hundred  varie- 
ties may  be  readily  tested  on  one  tree. 
In  this  way  one  may  greatly  econo- 
mize in  land,  trees  and  cultivation. 
On  the  Gold  Ridge  Farm  there 
are  single  acres  on  which  ripen  every 
year  more  than  seventy-five  thous- 
and distinct  varieties  of  plums.  To 
test  each  one  of  these  on  a  separate 
tree  would  take  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  instead  of  but 
one  acre.  Moreover,  a  seedling 
grafted  into  a  bearing  tree  produces 
fruit  in  two  to  three  years,  where  if 
the  same  seedling  were  planted  as 
usual  and  allowed  to  fruit  it  might 
require  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
There  is  still  another  advantage  in 
grafting  many  seedlings  on  a  single 
tree;  when  one  has  two  to  four  hun- 
dred varieties  on  a  tree,  as  we  often 
do,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  comparative  tests,  while 
if  they  were  scattered  over  a  large 
orchard  some  trees  might  be  in 
better  condition,  or  have  better  soil 
than  others,  and  thus  no  accurate  or 
comparative  test  could  be  made. 
Care  in  Pruning. 
There  is  one  other  matter  to  be 
looked  after  when  grafting  so  many 
varieties  on  a  single  tree.  Some  will 
be  extremely  vigorous  growers;  oth- 
ers only  moderately  so,  and  still 
other  will  be  weak,  slow  growers.  In 


itliin  two  inches  of  the  bud,  thus 
vigor  of  the  tree  is  thrown  into 
■  growth  of  the  bud  and  by  fall 
usually  have  trees  from  two  to 
or  eight  feet  in  height  from  the 
nuie  bud  which  was  placed  in  the 
A  cdifng     the     preceding  summer, 
mietimes   instead   of  allowing  the 
1  Is  to  remain  dormant  over  winter 
y  are  placed  in  the  young  seed- 
!i.r  trees    early   in   the   season,  as 
illv  ripened  buds  often  can  be  ob- 
nned   in   June.     The   tops    of  the 
img  trees  are  then  broken  over, 
i\ing  a  piece  of  bark  and  a  part 
i  tlie  wood  to  continue  circulation. 

irrigating   the   young   trees  the 
i!ils  will  generally  start  out  as  soon 
even  before  they  are  fully  united 
Mil   the  stock.     These  make  trees 
•  111  one  to  three  or  four  feet  in 
ulit.  and  by  nurserymen  are  called 
■c  buds.    When  well  grown  they 
excellent  trees,  as  they  can  be 
moved  without  injurine  the  roots, 
whole   root   system  being  pre- 
yed,   while    with    an    older  tree 
lu'h  of  the  roots  have  to  be  de- 
>yed   in  transplanting. 

Importance  of  Low-Heading. 

\nother  great  advantage  in  the 
lie  bud  trees,  especially  for  Cali- 
nia,  is  that  all  the  side-buds  being 
ing  and  fresh  the  tops  can  be  cut 
vn  low  to  form  heads  of  any  uni- 
■  in   height   desired.  Low-heading 

-  of  great  importance  in  California, 

-  the  branches  thus  protect  the 
lunk  from  sunburn,  and  the  fruit  is 
iHich  more  readily  gathered,  and  if 
t  f.-ills  to  the  ground  it  is  less  likely 
0  be  bruised.  By  the  improved 
oethods  and  tools  now  used  for  cul- 
ivation,  the  ground  can  be  thor- 
I'ughly  loosened  up  about  the  trees 
jvith  as  much  facility  as  if  the  trees 
Ivere  headed  three  or  four  feet  high. 


being  not  much  over 
one  inch  in  length — 
both  sides  being  alike 
— but  leaving  one  of 
the  edges  thicker  than  the 
other.  The  tree  to  be  graft- 
ed is  bent  to  one  side  with 
tile  left  hand;  with  the  right  hand  a 
sloping  gash  is  made  downward  on 
one  side  of  the  tree;  and  the  graft, 
described  above,  is  pushed  down  in- 
to this  cut  as  far  as  it  will  go,  being 
careful  that  the  cambium  or  inner 
bark  of  the  graft  and  seedling  meet 
at  some  point,  so  as  to  secure  a 
union  of  the  two.  As  the  sap  flows 
only  between  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
no  union  can  take  place  unless  the 
graft  is  so  placed.  After  the  graft 
has  been  placed,  the  tree  is  allowed 
to  spring  back  to  its  upright  position, 
and  is  at  once  cut  off  with  a  pair 
of  pruning  shears,  about  two  inches 
above  the  graft,  by  a  helper.  Warm 
wax  is  usually  applied  with  a  small 
paint  brush  over  the  wound  to  keep 
out  water,  germs,  and  dry  air,  though 
this  is  often  omitted  with  good  suc- 
cess. This  is  the  quickest  and  surest 
plan  for  grafting  seedling  stocks  in 
nursery  rows  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. 

A  Cleft-Grafting. 

Another  method,  not  so  much  used 
of  late,  though  still  used  extensively 
in  grafting  the  grape,  is  to  dig  the 
soil  from  around  the  young  stock, 
cut  it  off  square  and  make  a  common 
cleft-graft.  In  the  cleft-graft  the 
cutting  is  made  similarly  to  the  one 
used  in  the  process  just  described, 
but  a  longer  and  more  sloping  cut 
is  made,  sometimes  one  and_  one- 
fourth  to  one  and  one-half  inches 
long.  The  stock  is  then  split  through 
the  center  and  the  graft  inserted  far 
enough  into  the  split  to  nearly  cover 


Ttto  Rows  of  PInm  Trees  on  the  Sebastopol  Experiment  Farm.  These  Trees  Have 
on  an  Avera£;e  Ten  to  Forty  Varieties  Each  of  Seedling  Plums  Grafted  Into  Tliem, 


convenient  sized  pieces  and  in  use 
the  wax  is  kept  warm  with  a  small 
coal  oil  stove,  and  when  applied  to 
the  grafts  should  be  much  warmer 
than  can  be  borne  by  the  hand,  but 
not  hot  enough  to  scald  the  plant 
tissues;  if  heated  in  a  double  heater 
the  outside  one  containing  water,  the 
danger  of  overheating  is  greatly  re- 
duced. If  applied  with  care,  first 
around  the  thick  bark  of  the  stock, 
and  later,  as  the  wax  on  the  brush 
cools,  on  and  about  the  cuts  and 
open  joints,  no  harm  will  result.  The 
plan  of  brushing  the  hot  wax  about 
the  graft  instead  of  applying  it  by 
tlie  finger  in  the  tedious  old-fash- 
ioned way,  saves  nine-tenths  of  one's 
time,  and  does  far  better  work  than 
can  ever  be  done  by  the  old  method. 
If  the  wax  should  prove  to  be  too 
soft  and  sticky,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  warm  weather,  melt  it  over 
again  with  more  rosin  added;  if  too 
brittle,  simply  add  a  little  more  lin- 
seed oil  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  right 
consistency  to  spread  well,  and  at 
the  same  time  'set'  well  on  cooling. 
When  about  the  consistency  of  or- 
dinary   chewing    gum,    it  generally 


the  winter-pruning  we  always  take 
pains  to  encourage  the  weaker  grow- 
ers and  give  them  a  chance  for  light 
and  air,  while  the  stronger  growers 
must  be  severely  pruned.  It  is  no 
small  matter  to  prune  a  tree  with 
several  hundred  varieties  on  it.  An 
ordinary  pruner  would  ruin  the  tree 
in  a  few  minutes,  as  some  of  the 
most  worthless  varieties  are  inclined 
to  cover  the  whole  tree,  leaving  the 
smaller,  slower  growing  ones  without 
sunshine  or  air,  so  that  they  would 
either  die  or  become  so  stunted  as 
to  bear  no  fruit.  Even  when  graft- 
ing we  usually  select  the  weaker 
growing  seedlings  to  place  in  the 
more  vigorous  branches  of  the  tree, 
the  stronger  growers  being  placed 
toward  the  outside  and  lower  down 
on  the  tree  and  on  the  smaller 
branches.  Then  by  careful  pruning 
we  give  them  all  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  fruit,  which  they 
generally  do  the  second  or  third  sea- 
son after  the  graft  is  placed. 


In  many  cases  the  friendly  fellow 
wants  to  run  your  business  or  borrow 
money. 
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■■■TT-HAT  is  the  cost  of  produc- 
'  W/  ing  market  rabbits?"  This  is 
'  '  a  question  put  to  me  many 
times  during  the  course  of  a  month 
and  my  reply  is,  "That  depends;  if 
you  live  on  a  city  lot  and  do  not 
raise  any  green  feed,  and  if  you  buy 
everything  that  the  rabbit  eats,  it  will 
cost  you  considerable  more  than  if 
you  lived  on  a  small  farm  where  you 
raised  most  of  the  feed." 

Then  too  the  prices  of  feed  vary 
according  to  the  locality  in  which 
one  lives.  Los  Angeles  market  breed- 
ers figure  on  an  approximate  feed 
cost  of  ll%c  per  pound,  dressed, 
which  sells  at  35c  retail.  The  large 
majority  of  the  breeders  buy  the 
greater  part  of  their  feed  and  a  few 
buy  all  of  it. 

In  feeding  for  market  the  idea  is 
to  keep  the  youngsters  growing  rap- 
idly from  the  day  that  they  are  born. 
In  order  to  do  this  one  must  begm 
on  the  mother  doe  and  feed  heavily 
for  milk  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
after  the  little  ones  begin  to  come 
out  of  the  nest  box  and  run  around, 
at  about  2%  weeks,  the  feeding  of 
green  must  be  more  limited. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  a 
mash  is  superior  to  rolled  barley  for 
the  little  fellows  just  beginning  to 
eat. 

How  Much? 

The  question  of.  How  much?  is 
what  all  beginners  ask.  I  have  sug- 
gested a  handful  of  this  and  a  handful 
of  that,  but  I  found  that  there  was 
considerable  difference  in  some  peo- 
ple's idea  of  a  handful,  so  to  be  more 
exact  1  have  made  up  the  following 
table  of  weights. 

Feed  required  for  one  rabbit  over 
five  months  of  age:  Mash,  3  ounces, 
or  rolled  barley  or  oats,  2%  ounces; 
alfalfa  hay,  5  ounces;  green  feed,  10 
ounces. 

For  a  doe  with  six  young  one 
month  old;  Mash,  14  ounces,  or 
rolled  barley  or  oats,  14  ounces;  hay, 
14  ounces;  greens,  V/i  pounds. 

Doe  with  six  young  two  months 
old:  Mash,  28  ounces,  or  rolled  bar- 
ley or  oats,  28  ounces;  hay,  1  pound, 
2  ounces;  greens,  2%  pounds. 

If  you  feed  the  mash  the  rolled 
barley  or  oats  are  not  required. 

The  above  table  is  just  what  is  re- 
quired for  a  good,  healthy  growth, 
but  if  they  are  to  be  rushed  for  mar- 
ket, hay  and  mash  can  be  kept  before 
them  at  all  times. 

Have  Plenty  Water. 

Plenty  of  good  clean  drinking 
water  will  also  add  to  their  rapid 
growth,  and  is  an  item  of  great  im- 
portance. As  an  experiment  I  placed 
two  rabbits  of  the  same  litter  in  dif- 
ferent hutches,  feeding  one  green 
feed  as  a  substitute  for  water  and  to 
the  other  I  gave  all  the  water  he 
wanted.  The  difference  in  weight  at 
four  months  was  1%  pounds,  the  wa- 
tered rabbit  being  the  heavier. 
To  Skin  a  Rabbit. 

In  skinning  and  dressing  a  rabbit  no 
great  skill  is  required.  You  simply 
strike  the  rabbit  on  the  back  of  the 
head  with  a  short  piece  of  rubber 
hose  and  cut  the  throat.  Next  you 
grasp  the  hide  as  shown  in  the  cut 
and  slit  between  the  hands  with  the 
knife.  Now  draw  the  hide  off  over 
the  head  and  over  the  hindquarters; 
if  you  wish  to  save  the  hide  it  must 
be  cut  down  the  belly  and  peeled  off 
with  the  help  of  the  knife.  What  is 
called  the  drawn  rabbit  is  not  skinned, 
but  is  cut  down  the  belly  and  the 
entrails  removed.  In  this  care  should 
be  used  to  keep  the  hide  as  clean  as 
possible. 

If  you  wish  to  save  the  hide,  or  if 
you  are  dressing  the  rabbit,  hang  it 
up  by  the  gambrel  joints  just  as  you 
would  a  hog.  To  remove  the  hide 
cut  around  the  hind  legs  at  the  joints, 
then  cut  across  near  the  tail  from 


Rabbits,  Kine  and  Swine 
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one  joint  to  the  other  and  turn  the 
skin  wrong  side  out,  drawing  it  slow- 
ly off  towards  the  head  and  as  1 
have  above  stated,  a  knife  will  prob- 
ably be  needed  to  help  peel  off.  Then 
take  out  the  insides,  saving  the  kid- 
neys; cut  off  the  feet  at  the  first 
joint  and  wash  in  three  cool  waters; 
the  heart  and  liver  may  be  saved, 
also  the  head;  cut  up  the  carcass  and 
place  in  salt  water  for  an  hour  or  two. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  will 
say  that  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  costs  just  as  much  to  feed  a  poor- 
bred  o'r  scrub  rabbit  as  it  does  a 
purebred,  and  while  the  initial  cost 
of  purchasing  purebreds  is  more  than 
that  of  poorbreds,  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  returns  will  cover  tin 
difference  in  the  cost  in  a  very  short 
time.  An  animal  of  any  kind  that 
is  not  properly  cared  for,  starved 
and  neglected  when  growing  will, 
when  grown,  eat  one-half  more  thar, 
one  that  received  proper  care. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Hog  Selling  Troubles 

IRE.^D  "Better  Pork  Methods"  in 
your  March  issue  with  considerable 
interest. 

My  uncle  while  on  a  visit  here  last 
fall  from  near  Omaha  told  me  he  had 
just  sold  a  bunch  for  $7.75.  The  best 
was  only  bringing  $5.50  here  at  Mo- 
desto at  the  time. 

You  say  feeding  changes  will  make 
more  valuable  hogs,  a  fact  that  any 
farmer  knows,  but  tl'.c  packer  gets  the 
extra  value  and  not  the  producer.  Our 
local  buyers  pay  the  same  for  hogs 
fed  on  alfalfa  and  citrons  that  they 
do  for  grain  fed  stock  and  our  laws 
are  so  it  is  hard  for  the  farmer  to 
dress  and  ship  his  own  stuff. 

I  fattened  some  of  my  brood  sows 
this  winter  and  the  prices  were  so  low 
for  heavy  hogs  I  wrote  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  prices  on  dressed  pork,  but 
the  commission  houses  discouraged 
dressing  them. 

These  sows  were  grain  fed  and  aver- 
aged about  325  pounds  each.  They 
brought  me  five  cents,  with  20  pounds 
dock  to  each  animal. 

A  year  ago  last  January  I  sold  3.') 
head  in  one  bunch — young,  smooth, 
grain  fed  hogs,  average  weight  242% 
pounds  at  eight  or  nine  months  old. 
for  6%  cents.  The  buyer  kicked  about 
their  size  and  was  paying  the  sam< 
for  skim  milk,  half  fat  hogs  the  same 
day. 

I  am  now  feeding  90  head  on  rolled 
barley,  milo  maize,  alfalfa  meal  and 
charcoal  mixed,  in  self  feeder  with  a 
little  butter  milk  or  tankage  to  bal- 
ance their  ration. 

These  shoats  are  making  good  gains, 
but  if  they  make  a  profit  it  will  be  a 
very  small  one. 

About  half  of  them  are  pure  bred 
Duroc  Jerseys  and  the  rest  Durocs 
and  Poland  Chinas.  I  find  the  first 
cross  as  good  or  better  feeders  than 
the  pure  bred,  but  would  not  want  to 
cross  the  second  time.  One  of  my 
neighbors  told  me  he  was  weighing 
his  feed  and  weighing  his  pigs  and  on 
a  bunch  of  ten  he  made  a  profit  of 
seven  cents  for  his  labor  for  a  week, 
figuring  the  pigs  at  six  cents,  so  you 


see  the  faniier  don't  get  much  encour- 
agement \o  produce  hogs  that  will 
dress  80  per  cent. 

I  wish  something  could  be  done  to 
give  us  a  square  deal.  Our  pork  when 
raised  on  alfalfa,  barley,  Egyptian 
corn,  etc.,  is  as  good  as  can  be  pro- 
duced any  place  and  our  prices  ought 
to  be  as  good  as  they  arc  at  Missouri 
river  points. 

A  FARMER. 
Stanislaus  County,  Cal. 

Comment  by  Farm  Advisory  Depart- 
ment, Western  Meat  Company. 

.■\nswering  letter  signed  "A  Farmer" 
will  say  that  to-day  the  Western  Meat 
Company  is  paying  9Vjc  per  pound 
weighed  and  delivered  at  their  yards. 
South  San  Francisco,  for  hogs  weigh- 
ing from  IfiO  pounds  to  300  pounds. 
The  ninety  head  that  are  now  on  feed 
would  bring  this  much  with  a  possible 
premium  on  account  of  good  quality, 
if  they  were  ready  to  sell  on  to-day's 
market. 

Hogs  weighing  over  300  pounds  are 
not  desirable,  consequently  do  not 
bring  within  %c  per  pound  of  the  160 
to  300  pound  hogs.  There  is  a  dock- 
age of  ten  pounds  on  rough  sows,  and 
twenty  pounds  if  piggy.  .  We  do  not 
dock  sows  if  they  are  smooth. 

Our  market  last  fall  was  lower  than 
it  has  been  for  a  great  many  years. 
This  same  thing  applies,  however,  to 
the  eastern  market.  The  prices  quoted 
at  Omaha  arc  undoubtedly  for  a  sale 
at  the  Omaha  stock  yards.  The  price 
of  $5.50  is  w-hat  hogs  brought  at  Mo- 
desto. If  we  bought  these  hogs  they 
would  undoubtedly  cost  us  from  6%c 
to  6%c  weighed  and  delivered  at  South 
San  Francisco. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  we  can- 
not get  in  closer  touch  with  the  in- 
dividual hog  raiser,  we  cannot  afford 
to  keep  buyers  in  the  field,  conse- 
quently have  to  secure  our  supply 
from  the  shipper  who  buys  his  hogs 
from  the  raiser  in  small  lots  and  ac- 
cumulates enough  for  a  carload.  We 
suggest  that  fanners  who  do  not  raise 
enough  hogs  to  ship  carload  lots  for 
themselves  get  together  and  make  up 
joint  shipments,  separating  each  man's 
hogs  in  the  car. 

The  coinplaint  that  men  who  raise 
good  hogs  have  to  take  the  same  price 
as  the  man  who  raises  poor  hogs  is 
a  condition  that  has  been  existing  in 
California  for  many  years,  and  which 
wo  are  trying  to  overcome  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
hard  matter  with  present  conditions. 
If  hogs  were  shipped  to  and  marketed 
at  a  central  stock  yards,  as  they  are  in 
the  East,  each  lot  would  be  bought 


on  its  merits,  and  this  problem  would 
be  solved. 

The  Western  Meat  Company  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  development 
of  hog  raising  in  this  State,  and  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
stimulate  this  branch  of  California's 
development,  and  we  are  open  at  all 
times  to  suggestions  that  will  be  of 
benefit. 

March  14,  1916. 

Note  by  Editor. 
Everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  it  knows  that  livestock  market- 
ing in  California  is  in  a  jumble,  with 
the  small  prorducer  getting  the  wor^t 
of  it  right  and  left.  "A  Farmer"  has  a 
good  bii/  righ".  to  kick  against  both  the 
system  and  the  local  buyer. 

In  the  absence  of  stock  yards,  which 
would  help  a  great  deal  by  making( 
price  advance  with  quality  and  make 
it  worth  while  to  feed  well  and  to  pro- 
duce good  stuff  there  is  one  opportun- 
ity to  get  a  better  price  for  better 
quality,  and  that  is  by  selling  on  a 
dressed  weight.  , 
Even  when  this  could  be  done  theft 
is  still  the  difliculty  of  the  small  pro- 
ducer in  getting  his  hogs  to  the  largei 
packer.  This  can  be  done,  as  sug- 
gested above,  by  uniting  with  other 
farmers  to  make  up  carloads,  which 
has  been  a  great  success  in  parts  of 
the  Northwest.  The  establishment  of 
local  yards  on  the  .Australian  system 
described  in  the  February  issue  is  aa- 
other  great  necessity. 

There  is  no  fun  in  losing  the  taf 
cent  that  really  puts  the  profit  in  poft 
production.    We  have  got  to  get 
gether   when    we   know    things  ar( 
wrong  and  get  them  right.  n 


Self-Feeder  for  Cow 

IF  the  self  feeder  for  pigs,  because 
it  lets  them  follow  natural  bodily 
demands  of  eating  just  what  food 
their  system  required,  is  such  a  great 
success,  the  self  feeder  might  prove 
equally  good  for  other  kinds  of  stock 
also. 

At  the  California  University  Farm, 
just  as  a  feeler,  not  as  an  experi- 
ment that  would  certainly  prove  any- 
thing, a  dairy  cow  has  been  fed  sin^ 
lactation  with  a  self  feeder.  In  Ott 
place  is  alfalfa  hay  which  she  eta 
get  to  at  all  times,  another  dric^ 
beet  pulp  mixed  with  rolled  barlofc 
which  it  is  figured  will  give  will 
alfalfa  hay  an  approximately  balanced 
ration.  One  trouble  has  been  that 
she  has  been  too  interested  in  the 
barley  to  pay  enough  interest  in  the 
other  feeds,  and  that  is  expensive, 
but  by  increasing  the  proportior.  oi 
beet  pulp  she  has  been  made  to  show 
better  judgment. 

The  test  may  prove  nothing  toi 
practical  purposes  on  account  of  ex- 
pense of  grain  and  concentrates. 
However,  one  noticeable  fact  is  that 
her  bodily  weight  remains  without 
any  change,  indicating  that  the  sys- 
tem is  a  physical  success,  also  th« 
effect  on  milk  flow  is  excellent. 


When  a  man  refuses  to  knock  }OUt 
enemies  he  is  no  friend. 


A  slip  of  the  tongue  is  harmless 
when   no   one   is  listening. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Little  Lander  and  Millionaire 

A  San  Ysidro  Colonist  Compares  Notes  With  John  D.  Spreckels. 


THE  very  first  step  toward  the 
normal  use  of  the  land — such 
use  as  God  must  have  in- 
tended when  he  made  the  green 
earth — is  to  get  the  taint  of  specu- 
lation out  of  the  blood  of  the 
race;  to  teach  men  that  it 
is  more  important  to  get 
a  living  than  to  get  rich; 
and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  great  people  and  a  great 
age  upon  landed  proprietorship, 
self-employment,  and  skilled, 
loving  labor  for  a  man's  own. 

Thus  we  find  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  life  of  the  land  in 
this  fundamental  proposition, 
that  each  family  shall  have  so 
much  land  as  it  can  use  to  the 
best  advantage  without  hiring 
help — so  much  and  no  more. 
This  proposition  is  to  be  the 
heart  of  a  new  religion — a  re- 
ligion of  democracy  and  hu- 
manity, in  which  labor  shall  be 
a  holy  rite. 

The  first  statement  of  this 
new  principle  of  land-holding, 
with  all  its  economic  and  spir- 
itual implications,  was  made 
from  the  platform  at  San  Diego 
in  the  summer  of  1908.  Its  first 
practical  application  followed 
six  months  later  when  the  lit- 
tle landers  raised  their  flag  in 
Tia  Juana  Valley,  along  the 
Mexican  border,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  San  Diego. 

Thrifty  Mr.  Scott. 
Among  the  settlers  enlisted  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  colony  was 
L.  E.  Scott,  a  man  then  about 
60  years  of  age,  who  had  spent 
the  active  years  of  his  life  as 
a  skilled  workman  in  the  shoe 
factories  of  Brockton,  Massa- 
cliusetts. 

Mr.  Scott,  living  strictly  up  to 
tlic  ideals  of  the  movement, 
began  by  making  the  most  of 
his  house  lot,  50x140  feet,  a 
total  of  6,000  square  feet,  or  a 
little  less  than  a  sixth  of  an  acre. 
He  really  made  no  use  of  tlic  ad- 
joining acre  except  to  plant  two 
short  rows  of  blackberries  and  a  very 
few  fruit  trees.  He  had  not  expected 
to  confine  his  eflforts  to  the  house  lot, 
but  only  to  make  the  most  of  that 
small  space  first  and  then  proceed 
with  the  development  of  his  acre. 
But  at  the  end  of  three  years  he 
found  the  lot  was  enough  for  his 
modest  needs,  and  so  he  sold  the  acre 
to  a  neighbor. 

On  a  bright  February  morning  I 
escorted  to  San  Ysidro,  Mr.  John  D. 
Spreckels,  who  is  many  times  a  mil- 
lionaire, and  the  managing  director  of 
Iiis  vast  San  Diego  enterprises,  Mr. 
William  Clayton.  These  gentlemen 
have  always  felt  an  interest  in  the 
-truggle  of  the  little  landers  to  demon- 
strate the  better  and  higher  use  of 
natural  resources  in  this  delightful 
l  orner  of  the  earth.  Frankly,  I  think 
tlieir  interest  was  rather  whimsical,  at 
nrst.  but  it  strengthened  and  deepened 
the  struggle  went  on,  and  was 
evidenced  on  more  than  one  occasion 
by  the  most  substantial  help  in  crises 
fif  Colony  history. 

Messrs.  Spreckels  and  Clayton  gave 
attention  to  a  number  of  significant 
places  which  they  saw  that  day  at 
.San  Ysidro,  but  nothing  else  pleased 
them  so  much  as  Mr.  Scott  and  his 
miniature  holding — one-sixth  of  an 
•  icre.  Often  I  have  lamented  the  ab- 
sence of  a  photograph  of  that  occa- 
sion, for  I  should  dearly  love  to  re- 
produce the  expressions  which  flitted 
over  the  faces  of  the  visitors,  as  well 
as  the  face  of  Mr.  Scott,  as  they  went 
over  the  little  place  in  detail. 

It  was  always  difficult  for  me  to 
make  Mr.  Scott  appreciate  the  im- 


By  William  E.  Smythe 


L. 


Author  of  the  "Conquest  of  Arid   America,"  "Constructive   Democracy,"  "The 
Vew  Life  of  the  Land." 

am  absolutely  safe  to  December  31, 
no  matter  what  happens.  Riches 
sometimes  take  wings,  but  I  guess 
this  land  will  stay  right  here." 
What  Rich  Men  Enjoy. 
Mr.  Spreckels  replied  that  rich  men 
were  supposed  to  enjoy  the  best  so- 


K.  Scott,  ^^  tlo  l.iveii  on  Onc-Slxth  of  an 
Acre  and   Says  "The  Multl-MlIIion- 
alre    Ha>    Nothing    on  Me.*' 

portance  of  his  achievement,  although 
it  was  fully  understood  by  his  guests. 
I  see  him  now,  in  his  blue  gingham 
shirtsleeves,  as  he  pointed  out  his 
trees,  vines,  bushes  and  his  little  rows 
of  vegetables,  and  especially  as  he 
stood  by  his  neat  poultry  yard,  full 
of  white  Minorcas,  and  explained  his 
scheme  of  industry. 

After  every  feature  of  the  place  had 
been  carefully  examined  and  analyzed, 
I  suggested  that  it  would  be  most  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  lot  of  a  multi- 
millionaire and  that  of  the  littlest  of 
little  landers  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  essentials  of  human  life.  "I  should 
like  to  know,"  said  I  to  the  group, 
"who,  after  all,  is  the  richer  man; 
you,  Mr.  Spreckels,  with  many  mil- 
lions, or  you,  Mr.  Scott,  with  so  much 
land  as  you  can  use  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage without  hiring  help — in  this 
case,  one-sixth  of  an  acre." 

"Fire  away,"  said  Mr.  Spreckels. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "what  is  the  best 
thing  about  having  thirty  million  dol- 
lars?" 

"Never  thought  of  that,"  he  replied. 
"What  do  you  suggest?" 

"I  should  say  the  best  thing  about 
having  plenty  of  money  is  the  feel- 
ing that  you  can  never  come  to  want; 
because  the  fear  of  want  drives  men 
and  women  to  madness." 

"Well,"  he  returned,  "that  may  be; 
I  never  thought  of  it  before." 

Turning  to  Mr.  Scott,  I  inquired: 
"What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  on 
that  score?" 

With  a  happy  smile  he  answered: 
"Mr.  Spreckels,  you  haven't  a  thing  in 
the  world  on  me.  This  little  spot  of 
land  is  an  old  age  pension  to  me  right 
now.    I  know  on  January  1  that  I 


John  D.  Spreckels,  Who  Pointed  Out  to 
Mr.  Scott  the  AdTantagea  of  Being 
Terr  Wealthy. 

ciety;  to  which  Mr.  Scott  rejoined 
that  if  he  had  better  social  opportuni- 


ties than  those  of  San  Ysidro  he  was 
really  sorry  for  him,  since  "some  of 
our  affairs  arc  almost  too  rich  for 
my  blood." 

Mr.  Spreckels  suggested  that  in  case 
of  illness  he  would  have  the  best  at- 
tention. "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "and 
possibly  lose  some  of  your  vital  or- 
gans, because  it  would  pay  them  to 
operate  on  you — but  not  on  me.  I 
think  I  should  be  better  off  in  the 
hands  of  my  neighbors,  who  know  and 
esteem  me  for  what  I  am." 

lie  proceeded  to  explain  that  the 
club  house,  with  its  variety  of  enter- 
tainments and  full  satisfaction  of  so- 
cial and  intellectual  needs,  offered 
about  everything  in  that  line  that 
could  be  bought  with  money.  Mr. 
Spreckels  finally  fell  back  on  his  pri- 
vate yacht  as  one  advantage  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  little  lander.  But  even 
there  he  was  not  permitted  to  rest 
without  argument,  since  it  was  pointed 
out  that  he  might  be  wrecked  on 
some  stormy  night  and  rockbound 
coast,  and  wish  he  were  traveling  with 
the  aid  of  moving  pictures  in  the 
club  house.  "I  shan't  be  wrecked  in 
my  private  yacht,  anyhow,"  Mr.  Scott 
concluded. 

There  could  be  no  more  drastic  ap- 
plication of  the  fundamental  principle 
that  will  underlie  the  new  life  of  the 
masses — the  limitation  of  the  holding 
to  so  much  land  as  one  individual, 
or  family,  can  use  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage without  hiring  help — than  we 
have  seen  in  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Scott.  It  is  not  to  be  contended  for 
a  moment  that  one-sixth  of  an  acre 
is  sufficient  for  the  average  man  or 
family.  It  was  so  in  Mr.  Scott's  case 
because  of  his  industry,  economy  and 
thrift,  and  the  modesty  of  his  needs. 
From  his  point  of  view  it  would  have 
been  irreligious  to  have  used  more 
land,  since  the  small  lot  was  enough, 
and  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  have 
withheld  more  than  enough  from  the 
use  of  society. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  add  a  re- 
mark of  his  which  pleased  the  visit- 
ors, as  it  did  me,  and  gave  the  true 
spiritual  flavor  to  his  experiences: 
Turning  to  his  cackling  white  Minor- 
cas with  a  gesture  and  a  look  of  real 
affection,  he  said;  "They  are  always 
up  to  meet  me  in  tlie  morning.  I  go 
to  bed  early  at  night  and  am  up  at 
dawn.  That  is  the  hour  I  love  best 
— the  hour  of  dawn.  It  seems  as  if 
the  world  had  been  made  over  during 
the  night." 


At  Friends  With  Life. 

BY  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

/^IVB  me  green  rafters  and  the  quiet  hills 

^    Where  peace  will  mix  a  philter  for  my  ills — 

Rafters  of  cedar  and  of  sycamore, 

Where  I  can  stretch  out  on  the  fragrant  floor, 

And  see  them  peer — the  softly  stepping  shapes — 

By  the  still  pool  where  hang  the  tart  wild  grapes. 

There  on  the  hills  of  summer  let  me  lie 
On  the  cool  grass  in  friendship  with  the  sky. 
Let  me  lie  there  in  love  with  earth  and  sun. 
And  wonder  up  at  the  light'foot  winds  that  run, 
Stirring  the  delicate  edges  of  the  trees. 
And  shaking  down  a  music  of  the  seas. 

Bring  some  old  book — "The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose," 
A  song  through  which  the  wind  of  morning  blows. 
Let  me  stretch  out  at  friends  with  life  at  last. 
Forgetting  all  the  clamors  of  the  past — 
The  broken  dream,  the  flying  word  unjust, 
The  failure,  and  the  friendship  gone  to  dust. 


8  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

A  Big  California  Land  Probe 

Bottom  Facts  to  Be  Ascertained  by  United  Commissions. 


Three  Years  Ago  This  Horse  Pasture,  AVUh  S0,000  Acres  of  Similar   Land,   Was  RouKht  hy  Its  Present  Owners  for  f^O  an  Acre.    >'n  Improvements  Have  Beea 
Made,  hut  $200  an  Acre  Is  \on-  Asked  for  It.    What  Has  Happeneil  to  the  Land  to  Increase  Its  Value  Tenfold { 
This   Is  One  of  the  ThInKs  the  Inveatlgators  AVant  to  Knon. 


HERE  is  something  really  worth 
reporting.  Ehvood  Mead, 
Harris  Weinstock  and  the 
San  Francisco  "Examiner"  have 
been  stirring  up  the  people  on  the 
great  problem  of  the  land  and  how 
it  should  be  divided  and  settled, 
and  their  efforts  have  resulted  in  a 
big  State  investigation  of  the  whole 
ugly  situation. 

This  is  for  supplying  a  definite 
basis  of  fact  for  any  legislation  on 
this  subject  that  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  next  Legislature  of 
California.  A  co-operative  inquiry 
has  been  begun  which  will  involve 
a  thorough  field  investigation  of  land 
and  irrigation  projects  in  this  State. 
It  is  expected  that  this  inquiry  will 
continue  all  summer. 

The  investigating  bodies  are  the 
State  Colonization  and  Rural  Credits 
Commission,  the  State  University, 
the  Irrigation  Commission  and  the 
Commonwealth  Club. 


The  Questions. 

Here  are  sonic  of  the  questions  to 
be  asked  of  witnesses: 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  own- 
ers of  large  land  holdings  in  Cali- 
fornia? Are  they  satisfied  with 
present  returns,  or  do  they  wish  to 
subdivide?  If  they  are  not  satisfied 
and  wish  to  subdivide  and  sell,  what 
terms  are  they  willing  to  make  to 
settlers?  What  prices  are  they  will- 
ing to  take  for  their  land?  .A,lso,  to 
what  extent  are  they  willing  to  as- 
sist settlers  who  have  from  one  to 
three  thousand  dollars,  who  are  in- 
dustrious and  capable,  and  willing  to 
undergo  the  hardships  that  go  with 
developing  and  paying  for  a  farm? 

What  are  the  views  of  land  sell- 
ing agencies?  Have  they  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  and  policies 
by  which  the  cost  of  securing  settlers 
and  of  making  farm  lands  habitable 
and  productive  ma_y  be  reduced? 

What     is     the    attitude    of  the 


financial  interests  of  the  State  toward 
such  a  movement?  Do  bankers  feel 
it  is  in  any  way  against  their  inter- 
ests, or  do  they  feel  that  better  land 
settlement  conditions  and  some  sys- 
tem of  advances  to  settlers  follow- 
ing in  general  the  plans  of  .Aust.'alian 
and  European  countries  will  so  in- 
crease the  general  prosperity  as  to 
make  banking  conditions  better  also? 
Attitude  of  Settlers. 
What  is  the  attitude  of  those 
seeking  to  own  farms?  How  many 
in  California,  with  capital  of  from 
one  to  three  thousand  dollars  each, 
and  with  some  understanding  of  the 
business  and  practice  of  agriculture, 
would  venture  to  purchase  farms  if 
they  could  be  sure  of  obtaining  good 
land  at  reasonable  prices,  competent 
and  disinterested  advice  as  to  crops, 
soils  and  methods  of  farming,  low 
rates  of  interest,  long  terms  of  pay- 
ments on  the  amortization  plan,  and 
necessary    assistance    beyond  their 


present  financial  means  in  making  a 
start? 

What  buildings  and  equipment  are 
needed,  and  what  should  these  cost? 

What  amount  of  cash  or  other 
capital  should  a  settler  have? 

How  far  can  he  aflford  to  go  into 
debt,  if  he  must  pay  out  on  the 
terms  now  usual? 

How  much  time  is  needed  to  pay 
for  a  farm  out  of  the  profits  of  its 
cultivation? 

The  Australian  Plan. 

Is  it  proper  State  policy  to  give 
State  aid  to  settlers  and  long  time 
and  low  interest  rates,  payments  to 
be  made  on  the  amortization  plan 
followed  in  such  instances  in  Aus- 
tralia and  some  European  countries? 

Have  present  settlers  had  any 
diflfiJculty  in  borrowing  money  for 
making  improvements,  and  what 
rate  of  interest  have  they  paid,  and 
what  terms  of  payment  have  they 
been  given? 


The  Best  Kind  of  Preparedness 


By  Bailey  Millard 

PREPAREDNESS  is  the  text  of 
this  sermon.  Don't  yawn,  you 
brethren  over  there  in  the  back 
pews!  In  these  days,  to  be  sure,  pre- 
paredness is  a  very  much  overworked 
word,  but  before  the  preacher  is  done 
you  will  admit  that  the  kind  of  pre- 
paredness he  presents  to  you  is  the 
kind  worth  discussing. 

Our  legislators  at  Washington  have 
been  overlooking  rural  credits  and 
other  remedial  measures  designed  to 
favor  and  encourage  the  farmer,  and 
have  forced  other  and  perhaps  more 
expedient  legislation  to  the  front.  But 
what  is  the  good  of  spending  a  billion 
or  so  upon  a  bigger  army  and  navy 
and  in  buying  Lower  California  as 
strategic  territory  if  we  do  not  estab- 
lish that  sound  agricultural  base 
which  is  the  best  of  all  strategy,  and 
which  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of 
the  recent  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  and  other  authorities  de- 
clare is  a  prime  necessity  of  peace  as 
well  as  war? 

This  is  the  kind  of  preparedness 
which  Germany  has  been  enjoying  for 
years,  and  which  Denmark  is  now 
building  up,  but  which  America  does 
not  possess  and  cannot  possess  until 
her  land  policy  is  entirely  changed. 
Increase  of  Farm  Tenancy. 
Farm  tenancy  is  on  the  increase  in 
this  country,  for  the  reason  that  land 
has  advanced  beyond  the  purse  of  the 
homeseeker,  and  interest  rates  have 
been  going  up  until  they  are  simply 
prohibitive.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  industrial  workers  who  should 
be  tilling  the  soil  are  huddling  and 
hiving  in  the  cities,  as  in  New  York, 
for  example,  whose  East  Side  district 
is  such  an  ugly  wen  on  Nature's  face. 


and  where,  as  Senator  Hitchcock  of 
Nebraska  has  so  significantly  stated, 
one  out  of  every  twelve  corpses  is 
buried  at  public  expense  or  turned 
over  to  physicians  for  dissection.  Un- 
employment and  low  incomes  are 
shown  by  the  census  fact  that  the 
average  wage-earner  receives  less  than 
$600  a  year,  which,  as  Senator  Hitch- 
cock further  comments,  "tells  its  own 
story  of  a  low  standard  of  living." 

Those  Pacific  Coast  people  who  be- 
fog themselves  in  the  belief  that  in 
this  land  of  plenty  there  is  no  use 
worrying  about  conditions  of  that  sort 
would  better  talk  with  the  officers  of 
the  .Associated  Charities  in  Seattle. 
Portland.  San  Francisco.  Oakland  and 
Los  .Angeles,  and  they  will  learn  that 
we  are  not  so  very  much  better  off 
here  than  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  country  in  this  respect. 

The  trouble  is  that  Unicle  Sam  be- 


longs to  the  Ancient  Order  of  Stone 
Faces.  Despite  all  his  pretense  to 
agrarian  wisdom  he  has  overlooked 
some  of  the  biggest  economic  prob- 
lems that  have  ever  be'  n  presented  to 
any  nation.  He  is  like  the  charity 
worker  who  hands  a  hungry  man  a 
tract  instead  of  a  square  meal.  Right 
here  in  this  country  w  s  the  obvious 
chance  to  do  really  big  things  in  help- 
ing aloncr  the  rural  common  eood. 
but  Uncle  Sam  has  preferred  to  hand 
out  tracts,  or,  in  other  words,  agri- 
cultural bulletins  telling  how  to  feed 
pigs  and  spray  trees  and  build  silos 
instead  of  helping  people  to  get  hold 
of  little  farms  on  easy  terms  and  to 
escape  the  nightmare  of  mortgage  and 
interest. 

Instead  of  assisting  entrymen  in 
their  hard  toiling  efforts  to  hold  down 
a  sliding  sidehili  farm  he  has  put  a 
lot  of  technicalities  in  their  way  and 


made  it  ainiost  impossible  for  thenj 
to  get  possession  of  little  pieces  of 
tile  public  domain.  To  the  Pacific 
Coast  homesteader  the  general  land 
office  has  seemed  about  as  detached 
and  as  unsympathetic  as  if  it  were 
located  upon  Mars  instead  of  upon 
this  planet.  Every  time  he  has  asked 
any  sort  of  favor,  any  little  leniency, 
he  has  been  turned  down  so  hard  that 
he  never  dreams  of  asking  a  second 
time. 

Black,  mutinous  discontent  has 
been  bred  of  this  sort  of  treatment. 
Vou  will  hardly  find  a  homesteader 
who  has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
Uncle  Sam  or  his  land  policy.  To  say 
that  that  policy  is  no  pr.Iicy  at  all — 
that  it  is  mau,  rcctionarv.  nrfa^ious, 
is  no  -"-.svcr.  It  has  goc  to  b;:  ••.rned 
all^  ai  -ii  an,^  i..adc  to  work  tli  ' 
cil.or  wav—  ■>  this  int<'---ti:  of  tl  • 
people  Instead  of  t'.  osc  .  ,  i  \nlo;[ 
them. 

The  Gcman  I.i-:. 

If  the  '  1  •-•■il  ■••  \  ern  ;.  •  •  ^ler- 
many  hi.;  i.-  '  v  r  si>  .  ■  •  .rom 
the  interests  :>r,^•  •^  •••  ..c  o:  .  c  .eople 
of  that  nation  :  I  r  '■  be  ex- 
..-loittd  n  so  mai-.v  ■  '  '  •■  •  ways  by 
prcdatoi;  'upital.  a  .  •  •  » i-rnment 
has  done,  ir  wouh!  ...c  been  i:i 

a  position  to  hold  "lit  a.ainat  tli"-c 
big  opposing  powers  for  a  wc%.'  'l  l.e 
chief  factor  in  Germany's  picpared- 
ness  has  not  been  guns  nor  dreail- 
naughts — it  has  been  in  putting  peo- 
ple upon  the  land  and  keeping  them 
there  in  a  happy,  prosperous  state. 

The  exploitation  of  the  people  so 
meekly  acquiesced  in  by  our  remote, 
aloof  federal  government,  always 
shivering  at  the  bugaboo  of  paternal- 
ism, has  had  its  most  pregnant  ex- 
ample in  the  work  of  the  land  specu- 
lation of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  par- 
(Coatl.aed  on  Pace  21.) 
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Good  Work  on  the  University  Farm 


By  D.  J.  Whitney 


UndersraduatCN  of  Cow  College. 


IN  1905  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia authorized  the  purchase  of 
land  for  a  farm  to  be  used  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  In  1906  the 
present  site  at  Davis,  Yolo  county, 
was  selected  and  purchased.  By  the 
fall  of  1908  development  had  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  for  instruction  to 
be  given,  and  in  the  fall  of  1909 
equipment  was  ready  for  short 
courses  to  be  held. 

Each  year  since  then  rapid  progress 
has  been  made  until  to-day  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant features  of  California  agriculture. 
Everybody  interested  in  California 
farming  knows  of  it,  but  few  indeed 
have  stopped  to  think  just  what  the 
State  owns  there  and  what  the  Uni- 
versity is  accomplisliing. 

What  the  Farm  Is. 
The  University  Farm  adjoins  the 
town  of  Davis,  on  the  main  line  of 


Both  the  educational  and  experi- 
mental work  has  to  be  conducted 
along  as  nearly  practical  farm  lines 
as  possible  to  be  of  the  most  value, 
and  the  779  acres  is  none  too  much. 
In  fact,  if  100  additional  acres  could 
be  added  just  now  it  would  fill  a 
great  need.  In  the  work  at  the  farm 
it  must  be  clearly  remembered  that 
there  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  educational  and  experimental 
work.  Sometimes  they  can  overlap  a 
small  amount;  mostly  they  are  totally 
independent.  Both  kinds  of  work  are 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

Education. 

First  in  education  is  the  farm 
school,  where  young  men  (and  wom- 
en) can  come  without  the  thorough 
education  needed  for  entrance  into 
the  University  and  take  up  agricul- 
tural work,  practical,  but  less  ad- 
vanced than  the  University  work,  and 
without  going  so  deeply  into  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  things.  There 


College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Agriculture  who  spend  one,  or 
perhaps  two  terms,  at  the  farm,  as 
fine  a  lot  of  boys  as  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  countrj'.  University  men 
say  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  tak- 
ing the  best  men  at  the  University, 
and  the  better  the  men,  the  more 
they  like  the  farm.  There  has  to  be 
some  indoor  work,  but  the  hardest 
job  there  it  seems  is  to  keep  them 
from  getting  out,  with  tractors,  with 
livestock,  into  machine  shop,  or  at 
other  such  work,  when  they  should 
be  at  necessary  indoor  study. 

Some  boys,  for  example,  with  so 
much  life  that  they  could  hardly 
scrape  through  their  courses  at  the 
University,  have  come  up  and  taken 
all  their  courses  with  flying  colors. 
Of  course  there  are  failures  and 
shortcomings  in  all  agricultural  work, 
but  the  boys  like  the  work  and  the 
members  of  the  faculty  like  the  boys 
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the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  aI)out 
20  miles  west  of  Sacramento  and  in 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  typical 
farming  -sections  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  The  farm  numbers  779  acres 
of  rich  sediment  soil  lying  along 
Putah  Creek,  the  larger  part  of 
which  has  been  put  in  full  working 
condition  and  the  rest  is  rapidly  get- 
ting that  way. 

It  has  a  two-fold  purpose,  educa- 
tional and  experimental.  Here  every 
fall  are  short  courses  lasting  six 
weeks  for  farmers  and  want-to- 
bc-farniers.  At  the  farm  is  a 
school  for  young  men  who  want  to 
learn  the  most  advanced  practical 
agriculture  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
farm  come  the  agricultural  students  of 
the  University  of  California  for  part 
of  their  work. 

At  the  farm,  therefore,  are  class 
rooms,  dormitories,  laboratories,  ma- 
chine shop,  dining  hall,  athletic 
grounds  and  other  accompaniments 
of  a  good  school  and  college,  and 
much  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the 
farm  itself  is  also  conducted  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

.•\nd  then,  besides,  there  is  the 
great  experimental  work  for  the 
State  and  country  at  large,  such  as 
the  trying  out  of  new  crops,  the 
proper  tillage  of  soil,  feeding  and 
care  of  livestock,  manufacture  of 
dairy  products,  and  many  other  lines 
too  numerous  to  mention  all  at  once. 


tion  departments;  with  the  alfalfa  so 
thick  that  there  are  no  breaks  in  the 
fields  and  the  stems  all  fine  and 
nutritious.  The  same  year  from  seed- 
ing one  field  gave  3^  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay;  another  field  planted  the  next 
season  gave  5^  tons,  more  than  the 
average  for  the  State  from  well  es- 
tablished fields.  The  barley  yield  has 
been  up  and  down  with  the  season, 
but  last  year  it  made  the  fine  average 
of  56  bushels  per  acre,  or  double  the 
average  for  the  State,  and  it  has 
shown  good  farming  and  good  re- 
sults. 

This  part  of  the  farm  has  been 
given  to  straight  farming  for  crops 
and  any  educational  or  experimental 
work  on  it  has  to  take  a  second  place 
to  the  production  of  needed  feeds  for 
livestock. 

Horticulture. 

When  the  farm  was  first  started  an 
orchard  was  put  out  containing  all  of 
the  standard  varieties  of  decidupus 
fruits,  and  these  now  are  of  full  size 
and  in  full  bearing  condition,  for 
practical  work  in  experimentation  and 
instruction.  A  small  planting  is  also 
made  each  season  for  instruction  and 
experiment  with  trees  of  different  size 
and  age.  Altogether  there  are  nearly 
fifty  acres  in  orchard  and  the  division 
of  horticulture  is  after  definite  results 
in  horticulture  to  discover  and  lead 
the  way  in  best  practices  of  pruning, 
spraying,  fertilization,  and  all  kinds 
of  orchard  matters. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  viticultural  de- 
partment with  its  30  acres  of  vine- 
yard, in  which  are  grown  300  diflerent 
varieties  of  grapes.  Important  in 
this  division  is  work  in  the  handling 
of  the  product,  to  find,  for  example. 
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are  314  such  students  now  registered. 
They  include  a  fine  lot  of  young, 
capable,  ambitious  young  men  who 
want  to  learn  all  they  can  about  ad- 
vanced and  practical  agriculture,  also, 
unfortunately,  a  few  who  would 
sooner  go  to  school  than  work  and 
find  it  easier  to  get  here  than  into 
the  University.  As  a  whole  it  is  a 
good  crowd. 

And  then  there  are  the  fall  short 
courses  on  all  kinds  of  agriculture  for 
farmers  and  those  who  want  a  knowl- 
edge of  farming,  to  which  there  comes 
every  fall  nearly  200  men  and  women 
anxious  to  spend  several  weeks  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

Finally,  there  are  students  of  the 


and  that  combination  is  a  winning 
one. 

•        Plan  of  the  Farm. 

Livestock  is  one  of  the  biggest 
things  on  the  whole  farm  and  280 
acres  is  given  to  raising  crops  for  the 
stock,  incidentally  showing  good 
agricultural  practice.  It  is  organized 
in  a  seven-year  rotation,  including 
four  seasons  to  alfalfa,  with  two 
crops  of  corn,  including  the  grain 
sorghums,  and  one  to  barley.  All  of 
this  land  has  not  been  fully  brought 
into  this  rotation,  but  the  land  al- 
ready leveled  and  planted  to  alfalfa 
makes  stands  of  almost  unrivaled  ex- 
cellence, smooth  as  a  floor,  due  to  the 
good  work  of  engineering  and  irriga- 


if  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  first  class 
grape  juice  from  California  grapes,  by 
making  the  proper  blend  of  varieties. 
Agronomy. 
Of  the  farm  60  acres  are  given  to 
the  division  of  agronomy,  in  which 
arc  tested  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
wheat,  barley  and  other  cereals; 
grasses  and  forage  crops,  beans,  peas, 
potatoes  and  other  crops  of  agricul- 
tural value  or  possible  value.  Here 
are  conducted  experiments  in  seed 
selection,  adaptability  to  soils  and 
methods  of  culture,  in  fertilization, 
time  of  planting,  and  many  other 
lines. 

The   very    important    and  greatly 
(Continued  on  Page  31.) 
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Wide-Open  Dairies 

Frauds  by  Dishonest  Milk  and  Butler  Producers. 
By  J.  Charles  Linthicum. 


MILK  and  milk  products  enter 
more  universally  and  inti- 
mately into  human  health 
and  happiness  than  any  other  of  all 
the  foods.  The  safety  and  good  name 
of  milk  and  milk  products,  therefore, 
should  be  guarded  by  the  federal, 
state  and  municipal  authorities  more 
carefully  than  any  other  food.  Yet 
strange  to  say,  somehow  Congress 
lias  given  less  attention  to  these,  the 
greatest  of  all  human  necessities, 
than  to  any  other  question  materially 
affecting  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
our  people.  So  far  as  the  federal 
government  is  concerned  dairies, 
creameries,  centralizing  plants,  and 
butter  factories  may  be  said  to  "run 
wide  open." 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  widely 
claimed  that  the  most  outrageous  and 
extensive  crimes  are  committed 
against  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
.■\mcrican  people  and  the  most  stu- 
pendous frauds  against  the  revenues 
of  the  government,  and  the  good  name 
of  American  made  goods  in  foreign 
markets. 

Congress  Should  Act. 
If  these  charges  are  true  then  the 
Congress  ought  at  once  to  enact  ade- 
quate laws  for  prevention.  If  they 
are  untrue  then  there  should  be  a 
definite  ascertainment  that  they  are 
untrue,  so  that  all  our  people  may 
freely  and  increasingly  avail  them- 
selves of  milk  and  milk  products, 
known  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
nutritious  of  all  the  foods  when  pro- 
duced and  distributed  under  proper 
sanitary  methods. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  personal 
knowledge,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  charges 
which  are  made  against  the  dairy 
industry  in  this  country,  and  to  press 
til>on  your  attention  the  importance  of 
the  investigation  called  for- 

Dairies,  creameries,  centralizing 
plants  and  butter  factories  "run  wide 
open"  so  far  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  concerned. 

Filthy  cream,  often  in  a  putrid  state, 
is  frequently  shipped  great  distances 
to  creameries  to  be  made  into  butter. 

.An  examination  of  1,.5.')4  lots  of 
cream  shipped  to  creameries  and 
cream  buying  stations  showed  that 
967  lots  were  of  third  grade,  i.  c., 
cream  that  is  <lirty,  decomposed  or 
very  sour. 

Hoard's  Dairyman  says  "The  large 
central  creameries  have  been  the  chief, 
though  not  the  only  sinners  in  this 
respect.  They  have  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  local  creameries  and 
forced  them  to  let  down  the  bars  to 
all  that  is  bad  in  cream." 

A.  W.  McCann,  Xew  York  pure  food 
expert,  says  "that  in  a  Chicago  cream- 
cry  he  saw  men  pick  up  flaps  of  but- 
ter from  the  floors,  dripping  with  dirty 
water,  and  put  them  back  in  the  tubs 
and  that  the  product  was  called  pas- 
teurized butter. 

Unfit  Butter  Coloring. 

Much  of  the  fresh,  golden,  "June 
color"  of  butter,  according  to  the 
.American  Food  Journal,  is  produced 
by  the  use  of  annatto.  Wagner's 
Chemical  Technology,  published  in 
1887.  says  that  annatto  is  utterly  unfit 
for  butter  coloring  as  it  is  frequently 
made  up  with  animal  excretions  and 
swarms  with  bacteria. 

Nauseating  as  are  the  charges  of 
filth,  another  count  charges  that  these 
products  are  among  the  most  active 
aprents  in  the  spread  of  disease. 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  diseases 
that  may  be  passed  from  animal  to 
man.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  frequently 
found  in  milk  and  butter.  Hoard's 


Dairyman  says:  "It  is  now  thoroughly 
well  recognized  that  this  danger  is 
very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants and  the'young  rather  than  with 
adults.  The  by-products  are  not  the 
only  substance  that  offer  the  means  of 
carrying  diseases-  We  know  that  some 
investigators  found  that  out  of  1,233 
samples  of  butter  examined  163,  or 
J.T.S  per  cent  were  found  to  contain 
these  organisms." 

It  is  charged  that  certain  butter  fac- 
tories have  practiced  fraud.  The 
annua!  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  1915  says:  "One  case  was 
discovered  during  the  current  year 
where  the  amount  out  of  which  the 
government  has  been  defrauded 
reached  a  total  of  $1,503,203.30,  all  of 
the  product  in  this  case  while  not 
butter,  was  placed  on  the  market  as 
butter  without  payment  of  any  tax." 

Much  butter  contains  too  much 
moisture. 

Much  contains  too  much  salt. 

The  problem  involving  the  milk 
producer  shall  be  regarded  not  at 
all  as  his  problem,  but  a  matter  in 
which  the  whole  nation  is  directly 
and  indirectly  involved. 

It  is  claimed  that  practically  all  the 
other  huge  frauds  discovered  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  about  which 
so  much  recently  has  been  said  in 
the  papers,  have  been  committed  by 
butter  factories  and  butter  dealers. 
Crude  and  Unsanitary. 

It  is  also  charged  that  butter 
dealers  procure  the  pure  white 
product  of  certain  manufacturers  of 
oleomargarine,  who  also  furnish  the 
dealer  with  artificial  coloring  matter; 
and  that  these  dealers,  often  in  very 
crude  and  unsanitary  ways,  artificially 
color  this  white  oleomargarine  and 
sell  the  same  for  butter.  In  this  way 
these  butter  dealers,  too,  defraud  the 
government  of  its  revenue,  and  the 
consumer  in  the  price  and  character 
of  the  article. 

In  the  leading  editorial  of  the  De- 
cember, 191.5,  .American  Food  Journal, 
it  is  said:  "For  some  considerable  time 
past  the  question,  of  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  butter  as  it  is  marketed 
to-day  and  the  consequent  danger  to 
health  incident  to  its  consumption 
have  been  very  generally  discussed 
by  the  daily  press  and  the  creamery 
trade  papers,  creamery  men's  associa- 
tions, food  commissioners,  woman's 
clubs,  and  medical  associations.  It 
would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  this 
knowledge  and,  moreover,  consistent 
with  sound  business  policy  for  the 
American  creamery  man  immediately 
upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  to 
demand  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  take  over  the  supervision 
of  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese  and  establish  a  system  of  in- 
spection. Should  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  dairy  products 
be  weakened  or  shaken,  the  con- 
sumption of  these  products  would 
very  naturally  suffer  a  decline.  The 
national  dairy  council's  decision  a  few 
days  ago  to  expend  some  $600,000  in 
promoting  a  large  consumpticm  of 
dairy  products  will  result  in  a  useless 
waste  of  money  if  the  adverse  pub- 
licity now  appearing  in  the  columns 
of  the  press  is  allowed  to  proceed; 
and  since  there  is  no  good  or  valid 
defense  against  the  truthfulness  of 
this  publicity,  we  believe  that  our 
suggested  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  the  only  one  practical.  The  trend 
of  the  times  is  for  better  food,  better 
health,  better  living  conditions,  better 
physical  men  and  women,  better 
things  to  live  for-  The  people  have 
suddenly  come  to  a  realization  of 
their  needs,  their  ills  and  their  rights." 


Reg  U  5  Pol  on 

Don 't  say  Caterpillar 
unlessyou  mean  Holt! 


/or  a 

cheaper  harvest 

For  harvesting  as  well  as  for  plowing,  hauling, 
and  other  tractive  work,  the  Caterpillar  proves 
itself  more  profitable  than  any  other  tractive 
power.  It  gives  steady  service  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  It  works  without  delays— saves  trouble, 
saves  labor,  saves  expense  in  your  harvest.  You  can't  work 
horses  or  mules  as  cheaply;  other  tractors  won' t  give  as  care- 
free efficient  service. 

You  needn't  mind  the  grades  nor  the  condition  of  the 
soil— the  Caterpillar  has  plenty  of  surplus  power  for  the  hills 
and  its  track  prevents  slippage  or  loss  of  power  in  soft  or  ashy 
ground.  After  harvest,  it's  ready  for  other  work— plowing, 
hauling  or  clearing. 

If  you  want  to  get  maximum  profits,  buy  an  outfit  that  will  earn 
them— a  Caterpillar  Tractor,  and  a  Holt  Combined  Harvester.  Invest- 
igate these  machines  now — ask  for  our  new  1916  Harvester  Catalog, 
or  Folder  F  337  on  our  Caterpillar  hne.  A  postal  request  brings  them. 


The  Holt  Mfg.  Company 

Incorporated 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


SAN  FRANCrSCO.  CAUF. 
SPOKANE.  WASH. 


LOS  ANCELES.  CAUF. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 


The  Caterpillar  Tractor 
and  Holt  HarveMtert  were 
awarded  the  Grand  Prize 
—  highest  possible  award 
— at  the  Son  Francisco 
Exposition. 


Increa-se 


SAMSON 


*  *     Sieve  -  Grip  6  - 12  for 

$ 


725 


F.O.B.  Stockton 


Rtt-  U.  S.  Pat  Off.  and  Foreifn  CountHci 

TRACTORS 

are  well  adapted  to  vineyau-d  and  orchztrd  work. 

Narrow,  low,  compact, --they  go  between  the  vine  rowt,  under  the  tree 
limbt  and  turn  ihort  at  the  comer*.  Unique  Sieve-Grip  wheel  tread*  do 
not  pack  the  soil,  but  *erve  a*  cultivator*.  Nodu*t-Moato-Rizer*  clean 
every  particle  of  du*t  from  air  entering  motor*. 

Low  operating  co*t«  — about  a  dollar  a  day  for  the  6-12  and  about  two 
dollar*  for  the  10-25  Sieve-GHp.  One  of  the*e  Sieve-Crip*  i*  the  tractor 
for  your  ftom;  let  us  tell  you  more  about  them. 

Sieve-Grip  10-25.  $1250  f.  o.  h.  Stockton. 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  inc.,  Stockton.  Cal 

Can  you  send  right  now  for  folder  OF- 1 0 


THERE  ARE  BARG.MXS  WORTH  WHILE  CONTAI.XED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMEXTS  OX  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.    YOU    SHOULD    READ    THEM    FOR  PROFIT. 
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Food  for  the  Ailing 

By  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 

Formerly  of  the  Pure  Food  Commission. 


,|TtHENEVER   ofte   falls   ill  he 
IW/    seeks  aid    in    every  possible 
"  '     quarter.     This   dominant  in- 
tinct  of  the  invalid  is  a  source  of  rich 
i-vcnue  to  the  quack  and  the  nostrum 
•nder.    The  appeals  of  the  cure-alls 
ill  upon  deaf  ears  when  they  reach 
Illy  those  in  perfect  health.  They 
id  a  sympathetic  audience  in  those 
lio  are  really  ill — or  who  think  thej 
ue.    It  is  not  strange  that  foods  have 
alien  into  the  list  of  nostrums. 
No  food  can  be  regarded  as  a  cura- 
.c  agent.    Indeed,  no  drug  can  be 
irarded  as  a  cure.    The  drug  may 
move  the  continuing  cause  of  the 
rouble  and  make  it  easier  for  nature 
)  do  the  rest.    Likewise,  a  scientific 
■ange  in  the  food  supply  may  di- 
minish or  remove  the  cause  of  an  ail- 
Hicnt  and  thus  leave  nature  unhamp- 
ered in  her  healing  processes. 

There  is  one  unfavorable  conditiort 
V  hich  must  always  be  taken  into  con- 
ijcration  in  the  adminstraton  of 
jods  to  invalids.  In  a  state  of  health 
wc  know  precisely  the  laws  which 
govern  the  digestive  process  and  the 
effects  which  different  foods  will  pro- 
duce, but  in  nearly  all  cases  of  dis- 
ease the  digestive  operations  are  so 
altered  that  we  cannot  with  surety 
predict  what  effect  any  food  will  have 
upon  the  system.  It  is  this  derange- 
I'lcnt  of  digestion  which  effectually 
riiscounts  all  advertising  propaganda 
of  food  as  a  cure-all. 

To  the  many  letters  I  receive  con- 
c  erning  diet  I  can  reply  only  in  gen- 
i  ral  terms,  assuring  the  expectant  pa- 
tients that  the  adaptation  of  food  to 
liscase  is  a  matter  of  the  individul 
rather  than  a  matter  of  the  food  it- 
s 'If,  and  that  in  a  deranged  condition 
)i  digestion  any  possibility  of  pre- 
-  ribing  at  a  distance  is  completely 
I  -.eluded. 

The  general  principles  which  should 
nuide  one  in  the  selection  of  a  diet 
may  be  enunciated,  but  the  particular 
ilict  and  the  particular  form  in  which 
It  is  presented  is  a  matter  of  individ- 
ual study.  This  is  the  fundamental 
error  of  food  faddists  in  attempting  to 
i  iirc  disease. 

A  few  things,  however,  are  suf- 
I'loiently  well  established  to  be  ac- 
cepted. The  obvious  first  step  of  a 
remedial  nature  is  to  abandon  the  diet 
w  hich  has  caused  the  trouble. 

l  undamentally,  the  principal  thing 
m  disease  is  to  nourish  the  patient, 
iiul,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  con- 
^'  iiiption  of  his  own  body.  From  our 
idiidition  in  a  state  of  health  wc  may 
1  >5e  twenty  or  even  thirty  per  cent 
ot  our  normal  tissues  without  being 
III  grave  danger,  but  when  we  aproach 
thirty-five  per  cent  we  have  practi- 
cally reached  nature's  limitations. 

Diseases  are  chiefly  of  a  wasting 
character;  that  is,  one  of  their  prin- 
i  ip'il  indices  is  a  progressive  loss  of 
■' '  ic^ht  due  to  body-consumption.  To 
lock  this  loss  of  weight  and  thus 
Miserve  the  power  of  resistance  is 
'iic  principal  object  of  diet  in  dis- 
ci>e.  There  is  one  other  general 
;)riiiciple  which  may  be  accepted  with- 
it  much  question,  namely:  that  in 
.  iliseased  condition  simplicity  of  diet 
i>  essential.  In  extreme  cases  of  ema- 
ciation and  weakness  the  diet,  if  pos- 
-il)le,  should  be  of  a  liquid  and  not  of 
I  holid  character.  Guided  by  these 
lights,  the  channel  may  be  safely  nav- 
igated without  danger  of  immediate 
^iiipwreck  if  the  pilot  is  on  his  job. 

I  come  now  to  the  most  difficult 
and  most  pathetic  part  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  appeal  from  the  ill  for  spe- 
cific instructions  as  to  what  they 
should  eat.  I  would  not  dare,  with 
any  conscience,  tell  a  sick  person 
whom  I  had  never  seen  to  eat  par- 
ticular articles  of  diet.  The  danger 
of  such  advice  is  evident. 
The  safest  refuge  which  the  dietist 


can  have  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  to 
confine  himself  to  the  original,  ele- 
mental, and  eternal  article  of  diet 
most  peculiar  to  man — milk,  which  in 
some  form  is  the  fundamental  diet 
of  the  invalid  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
fant. I  say  advisedly  "in  some  form." 
I  would  not  be  bold  enough  to  say 
even  that  pure,  fresh,  clean  milk  of 
healthy  cows  is  always  the  best  form 
in  which  milk  can  be  used.  I  may 
say  with  confidence  that  it  is  gener- 
ally the  best.  However,  I  have  seen 
very  favorable  effects  follow  the  use 
of  some  form  of  fermented  milk. 

The  universal  turning  to  milk  for 
a  sustaining  diet  in  cases  of  long- 
continuing  and  wearing  disease  indi- 
cates that  this  article  of  diet  is  the 
fundamental  and  final  resort.  Milk 
that  becomes  naturally  sour  through 
the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  ferments 
is  a  good  type  of  sour  milk  for  in- 
valids' use.  The  artificially  soured 
milks,  however,  are  often  very  ef- 
fective. Particularly  the  fermented 
milk  originally  made  in  Asia  from 
the  milk  of  mares — known  as  kumiss 
— is  to  he  commended  in  some  ex- 
treme cases  of  emaciation  and  reduc- 
tion of  resistance. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  prescribe 
one  remedy  which  would  "De  most 
generally  useful  in  disease,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  say  ,  "some  form  of 
milk  or  soured  milk."  The  par- 
ticular form  I  would  not  be  able  to 
prescribe  until  the  patient  himself 
had  been  studied  and  his  toleration 
experimentally  ascertained.  Milk  is 
easily  assimilated,  most  completely 
utilized,  and  leaves  the  least  disturb- 
ing residue  of  any  known  human  food. 
It  contains  in  a  well-balanced  form 
which  leaves  no  overplus  of  any  one 
element  the  elements  which  nourish 
all  the  tissues,  and  it  imposes  the 
least  burden  upon  the  organs  of  as- 
similation and  excretion.  Milk  is 
therefore,  above  all  other  foods,  the 
proper  nutriment  for  the  sick. 

If  one  who  was  suffering  from  some 
digestive  disease  should  consult  at 
random  six  physicians  and  get  each 
one  of  them  to  prescribe  a  diet,  he 
would  have  a  collection  of  dissimi- 
lars  and  incompatibles  which  might 
well  be  the  theme  of  a  comic  opera. 
Yet  I  know  of  no  better  advice,  in 
spite  of  this  unfortunate  condition, 
than  to  follow  in  all  cases  the  pre- 
scription of  your  physician.  He  has 
personal  charge  of  your  case.  He 
studies  your  symptoms,  and  if  he 
finds  that  your  diet  is  not  doing  its 
work,  he  will  change  it  for  a  better 
one.  Of  one  thing  1  am  perfectly 
certain,  and  that  is  that  your  attend- 
ing physician  is  a  far  better  judge 
of  your  dietary  wants  than  the  dis- 
tant quack  who  offers  his  wares  in 
the  usual  patent-medicine  manner. 

There  are  many  diseases  in  which 
diet  is  the  only  remedial  agent  re- 
quired. This  is  especially  true  of 
tuberculosis,  where  rest  and  a  proper 
diet  are  the  principal  conditions 
which  make  recovery  possible.  But 
while  tuberculosis  is  a  type  of  dis- 
ease where  bromatotherapy  (food- 
curing)  has  its  most  hopeful  field  of 
usefulness,  we  must  not  exclude  many 
other  diseases.  There  is  not  one  with 
which  we  are  afflicted  in  which  a  ju- 
dicious choice  of  foods  may  not  prove 
of  the  greatest  help.  In  the  absence 
of  expert  advice  we  can  do  no  better 
than  to  have  recourse  to  milk,  fresh 
eggs,  wholesome  bread,  fresh  meats 
and  poultry.  A  few  simple  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  may  be  added  to  this 
diet  when  they  can  be  tolerated. 

The  right  kind  of  food,  a  proper  at- 
titude of  mind,  courage  to  bear  pain, 
tolerance  of  unpleasant  conditions, 
and  hope  for  complete  recovery  are 
important  munitions  in  the  armament 
of  the  ill. 


Safety 
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The 
Cap  Sheaf 
of  Firestone  \^ues 

A  BUND  ANT  harvests  have  always  been  yours  with 

•**  Firestone  Tires — harvests  of  Mileage,  Safety,  Economy  and 
Service — and  now  they  give  the  extra  crop  of  fine  appearance. 

In  this  handsome  tire  with  the  Red  Side  Wall  and  Black  Tread, 
Firestone  builders  anticipate  your  demand  for  good  looks  as  well 
as  for  good  works. 

FREE  OFFER— A  Firestone  Waterproof  Tube  Bag  free,  if  you  will 
send  us  your  deeder's  name,  and  the  make  of  your  tires.  Ask  also 
for  book,  "Care  and  Repair  of  Tires,"  No.37 

Specify  Firestones  all  'round,  and  reap  the  harvest  of  good  things 
in  every  kind  of  tire,  tube  and  accessory  service. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 
"America's  LargeMi  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
Akron,  Ohio  Brandies  and  Detders  Everywhere 


GOPHROM- 


The  latest  and  best  method  for  con- 
trolling the  gopher  pest.  A  soil  penetrat- 
ing compound  which  drives  the  gopher 
away  from  the  roots.  Does  not  dissolve. 
Lasts  for  years.  Non-poisonous ;  inex- 
pensive. Easy  to  use.  For  all  trees  and 
plants.    Write  for  interesting  folder. 

The  Gophrom  Mfg.  Co. 

1752  BROADWAY, 
Desk  B  Oakland,  CaL 


RDOFING 


Fireproof,  weatherproof,  strong,  rigid,  durable — specially 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  farm  buildings.  Formed  from 
Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

Apoli>o-Keystokk  SheetH  are  t  ho  most  satisfactory.  ruat-rfisiBtant  nhoet«  obtainable)  for  Roof* 
iiiK,  Sidintr.  rulvcrtH.  Tanks.  SiloH.  Oistorns  and  all  exposed  shoot  metal  work.  lyookforthe 
KevMtono  addod  Ix^Iow  roffular  Apollo  brand — it  indicates  that  Kev^tone  ('.(ipper  8t<tel  Is  luted. 
I)eni;ind  (he  trenui  nt^ac<-ept,  no  sub^tit  iito.  Sold  by  wpi(?ht  by  lead  inn  Healer*.  Our  free  book- 
.■t  "Kel  ter  ItuildinKs"  <M)n  t  atnH  bui  Idi  ng  plannand  valuable  informal. ion.  Send  for  copy  today. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PUTE  COMPANY,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Cattle  and  Swine 

Ilems  Gathered  in  Southern  California. 


By  E.  F. 

JAMES  Ballaijtyne  of  Santce,  San 
Diego  County,  is  one  of  the  few 
farmers  having  silos  on  his  place. 
He  is  a  close  student  of  the  fecrling 
fjuestion.  He  uses  about  four  pounds 
of  beet  pulp,  25  pounds  silage,  2.1 
|)Ounds  cotton  seed  meal  per  cow  per 
day  and  his  herd  of  grade  Holsteins 
is  averaging  over  25  pounds  of  milk 
per  day,  testing  .3.8  to  4  per  cent  fat. 

M.  C.  Allen  in  the  Sweetwater  Val- 
ley, estimates  his  loss  from  the  big 
flood  at  $10,000.  Mr.  Allen  was  the 
only  breeder  of  registered  hogs  in 
the  Valley  and  he  is  forced  to  sell 
his  entire  herd  for  lack  of  feed  and 
pasture.  He  has  some  fine  Duroc 
Jerseys  of  both  sexes,  all  ages  and 
of  a  rich  dark  red  color.  He  got  his 
foundation  stock  from  the  Universi- 
ty I'arm  at  Davis. 

One  of  the  largest  beef  cattle  op- 
erators On  the  fiouthern  range  is 
Douglas  Ogden  of  De  Hesa,  who  has 
a  herd  of  grade  Hcrefords.  Mr. 
Ogden  is  another  clever  feeder,  as 
ig  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  put 
several  car  lots  of  fat  steers  on  the 
lt)l.")  CliristTTias  market  for  which  he 


Stonerod. 

got  8  cents  per  pound  as  a  whole. 

The  J.  A.  Chester  place  in  the  El 
Cajon  Valley  lost  CO  acres  of  alfalfa 
land  in  the  flood  and  the  manager, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Gibb,  has  had  to  hustle 
around  to  find  pasture  for  his  young 
and  dry  stuff.  The  place  is  located 
but  a  short  distance  from  Santee 
and  is  well  improved. 

The  silo  is  a  comparatively  new 
thing  in  the  El  Cajon  Valley,  but  is 
rapidly  growing  in  popularity.  More 
cows  per  acre  and  increased  flow  of 
milk  with  added  richness  appeal  to 
the  farmers,  and  eventually  the  val- 
ley will  be  a  wonderful  dairy  district. 

The  San  Diego  Exposition  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  increased 
outlet  for  all  kinds  of  farm  products. 
Racing  at  Tia  Juana  opened  in  mid 
April  and  this  event  will  bring  in 
thousands  of  outsiders  who  will  make 
their  head'iuarters  in  San  Diego. 
What  with  several  battleships  in  the 
harbor  and  sfjecial  events  at  Coro- 
nado  the  city  is  enjoying  a  big  wave 
of  prosperity. 

John  Johnson,  Jr.,  the  owner  of 
r<iu-  of  the  biggest  dair>   ranches  in 


San  Diego  county,  was  hard  hit  by 
the  flood.  He  had  a  fine  establish- 
ment, but  was  nearly  wiped  out  and 
had  to  sell  off  over  100  head  of  Hol- 
stein  cattle  for  lack  of  feed.  Mr. 
Hayden  and  his  wife  are  in  charge 
of  the  ranch  and  buildings  and  as 
soon  as  possible  will  get  the  place 
in  shape  to  handle  a  new  herd.  They 
have  a  big  job  on  their  hands,  but 
are  ctjual  to  the  emergency. 

Ed  M.  Walker  of  Lakeside  has  one 
of  the  few  registered  Holstein  herds 
in  the  county.  He  is  right  up  to  the 
minute  in  dairy  matters,  and  is  doing 
a  big  work  down  there.  The  herd  is 
headed  by  a  fine,  strapping  five-year- 
old  bull.  Terrace  Lawn  Hengerveld 
Segis,  fancied  by  Prof.  True  of  Davis. 
Mr.  Walker  also  has  a  younger  bull. 
Colonel  Pontiac  Korndyke,  a  two- 
year-old.  He  finds  a  good  market  for 
his  bull  calves,  and  sells  them  as  far 
East  as  the  Imperial  valley.  Flood 
damage  and  scarcity  of  feed  has  set 
him  back  for  years,  but  he  is  made 
of  the  right  .stuff,  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  staying  with  a  proposition 
that  many  a  younger  man  would  sur- 
render. 

The  big  freeze  two  years  ago 
scared  a  number  of  fruit  growers  in 
the  valley,  and  some  of  them  are 
adding  a  few  hogs  and  cows  to  their 
ranches,  so  as  not  to  put  "all  their 
eggs  in  one  basket."  Ko  matter  what 
branch  of  agriculture  or  horticulture 
you  take  up.  some  livestock  around 
the  place  will  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment. 


Ed  Langdon  of  Lakeside  is  gon 
to  rig  up  a  contrivance  next  sprit 
to  catch  the  silt  when  the  flood  w; 
ters    come.     This    year's  flood  r 
lieyed  him  of  several  acres  of  gooj 
soil,  so  he  says  he  is  going  to  coaf, 
it  back.    Mr.  Langdon  raises  a  f e  | 
thoroughbred  Berks  on  his  place.  Hi 
just  sold  his  lt)-acre  crop  of  first  ca\ 
ting  alfalfa  for  $15  per  acre  in  ti'i 
field. 

Jerome  O'Ncil  of  Los  Angeles  lu| 
grazing  privilege  on    some  2.10.0' 
acres  of  land  in  the  Southern  Cil 
fornia  mountains.    He  turns  off  iro 
20,000  to  25,000  steers  a  year. 

The  El  Cajon  valley  is  a  favorit 
spot  with  world  famous  people  i 
every  profession.  Climate  is  idea 
and  for  a  winter  home  is  second  t 
none.  R.  C.  Ferdinand  Schumani 
young  son  of  Madame  Schumanr 
Hcink,  the  great  cipcratic  star,  make, 
the  valley  his  home.  He  recentl 
contracted  the  livestock  fever  and  i 
studying  the  market  end  of  the  bus 
ness,  with  the  result  that  he  is  oi 
ganizing  a  co-operative  pork  packin 
establishment  in  the  valley. 

The  7,000-acre  Scripps  ranch,  tw 
miles  from  Santce,  is  rapidly  reco\ 
ering  from  flood  damages.    It  is  on 
of  the  finest  stock  ranches  in  th 
State,  and   is  ideally  fitted  for  th 
feeding   and   breeding  of  livestoc'r 
When  in  good  health  the  owner,  .M: 
E.  W.  Scripps,  wealthy  publisher  aa* 
capitalist,   lived   on   the    place  aii 
managed  the  business  himself,  gR 
ting    much    enjoyment    and  recrea 
tion  therefrom,  but  he  has  recentl; 
retired  to  his  beautiful  home  plac 
near  Miramar,  and  turned  the  leas 
of  the  Fanita  place  over  to  his  capa, 
ble  young  daughter.    With  over  4,0H 
acres  of   fine   range  land  availab|B 
Miss  Scripps  plans  to  run  both  httf 
cattle  and  horses.    Her  efficient  foi^) 
man.  George  Nieman,  is  a  first-c" 
stockman   and   is  particularly 
posted    on    horses   and  sfteers. 
the  river  bottom  land  produces 
derful    crops    of   alfalfa    and  o 
forage  and  grains,  there  is  a  sur 
of  feed;    so    the   plan    is  to  ins 
silos,  Holstein  cattle  and  hogs.  N 
Scripps  is  enthusiastic  over  her  n 
venture,  and  three  mornings  a  w 
she  mounts  her  fine  Kentucky 
dlcr  and  rides  twelve  miles  ovi 
mountains  from  the  home  placi. 
an   hour  and   fifteen  minutes, 
one  who  visits  the  Scripps  home 
royally  entertained,  and  incident 
they  see  one  of  the  real  show  pla 
in  San  Diego  county.     Mr.  Scri 
erected  a  home  in  the  raw  desert 
score    of    years    ago,    and  plan' 
thousands  of  trees  of  every  vari 
indigenous  to   the  soil  and  dim 
with  wonderful  results. 

George  Sears  of  El  Cajon  ran 
a  big  lot  of  Herefords  and  Sho 
horns.     He  often  takes  a  shipm 
to  the  Colorado  range,  too,  depe 
ing  on  market  conditions. 

Mark  Webb  of  San  Pasqual  is 
of  the  new  breeders  of  fine  Jer 
cattle  in  the  San  Diego  district, 
has   about   forty    head    at  prese 
.Spring  washouts  have  damaged  1 
roads  to  and  from  his  ranch  to  s" 
an  extent  that  he  is  compelled  to 
miles    out    of    the    usual  route 
reach  his  shipping  point. 

J.    W.    Sefton,    the     San  Di 
banker,  has  the  distinction  of  be 
the    largest    breeder   of  Registe_ 
Tamworth  hogs  in  the  West. 
Sefton  says  he  did  not  go  into 
business  with  the  idea  of  making 
living  at  it,  although  he  has  do 
that  and  more,  but  he  had  the 
sire  to  demonstrate  to  the  aver 
farmer  that  the  hog  business  could  _ 
made  to  pay  if  run  on  business  pr 
ciples,  so  he  applied  them  and 
had  remarkable  success.    He  chos 
breed  of  hogs  which  is  conside 
one  of  the  best  of  the  bacon  bre" 
but  one  which  has  not  taken  a  £ 
hold  in  California  simply  because' 
lias  not  been  pushed.     If  the  T 
worth   Association   had    a  few 
Scftons  out  here  everybody  would 


Compact 
Sturdy 

Generous  Traction  Drag 
Superior  Power 


TRCAD  TRACTOKl 


THE  YUBA 
CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Department  . 
433  Calilorna  Street  ■ 
CenUcmen :  San  PranctKo.  CalilomJa 

Kindly  aend  rat  a  copy  of  your  booklet  "The  Yub« 
Ball  Tread  Tr»ctor." 

Name   

P.  O.  Bo«  Town   

Suie   

Siae  of  Parni  acres. 

CHICK  CROP  RAISED 

...Fruit  Ofapas 

...Ofaio  ..Rka 


[Alaximum  power 
Minimum  size 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  little  tug  boat  handling  a  big  liner?  Nosing  in  and 
out  of  places  where  the  big  clumsy  liners  are  unable  to  enter — turning  in 
its  own  length  —  the  powerful  engines,  capable  of  handling  the  biggest 
loads — compact — no  waste  room — reliable — working  day  in  and  day  out 

And  now  the  Yuba — small  and  compact — yet  with  ample  power  to  handle 
the  biggest  loads — getting  in  close  to  the  trees — turning  up  one  row  and 
down  another  without  lifting  the  plow — unaffected  by  weather  condi- 
tions— working  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

If  you  want  a  tractor  that  will  do  big  work  at  a  low  cost — one  built  with 
the  same  care  as  a  tug,  one  that  is  as  efficient  and  economical  an  aid  to 
the  farmer  as  the  tug  boat  is  to  the  liner — then  investigate  the  Yuba. 

Use  the  Coupon 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


FACTORY  AT 
MARYSVILLE. 
CALIFORNIA 


433  California  Street 
N  FRANCISCO 
.CALIFORNIA 


Small  in  Size 
Stoutly  Built 

Deep  Draft 
Powerful  Engines 
Power  to  move  largest  liner 
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lising    the     breed.     Within  three 
cars  Mr.  Sefton  has  built  up  a  won- 
■rful  herd.    He  got  a  fine  founda- 
on,  and   studied    the  feeding  and 
reeding  e.xperts'  methods,  with  the 
suit  that  he  has  made  a  huge  suc- 
ss,  just  as  he  did  in  the  banking 
nsiness.    He  sells  stock  all  over  the 
'iintry,  even  back  east.     Has  over 
000  head  on    hand  at  the  present 
me,  and  just  sold  100  fat  ones  to 
San  Diego  packer  for  nine  cents. 
If-feeders,   a   good    herdsman  and 
■ll-placed  advertising  are  some  of 
c    Sefton     ideas.     They  produce 
-ults. 

Roy  Trussell  of  San  Pasqual  has 
jne  in  for  pure  bred  Jerseys.  He 
incies  the  beautiful  Island  type,  and 
11  be  heard  from  at  no  distant  date. 
Adolph   Levy  &  Son  are  one  of 
e  largest  livestock  concerns  in  the 
lUth.    The  elder  Levy  has  been  in 
le   business    for  many   years,  and 
,  known  all  over  the   State.  His 
oung  son  is  being  groomed  to  step 
ito   his   father's    place    some  day. 
hey  deal  in  all  kinds  of  dairy  cat- 
■    and    both    buy  and  sell  in  any 
uantity.     In   addition,   they  main- 
in   a   large   stock    farm    at  their 
line  place. 

W.  T.  Gatton,  the  Hampshire  hog 
in.  who  walked  away  with  nearly 

ii  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
^position  ribbons  last  fell  at  San 
ancisco,  has  recently  moved  from 
udena  to  Calexico,  and  gone  into 
|)artnership  with  T.  B.  Owen,  one 
the  pioneers  in  the  valley.  Mr. 

atton  is  a  great  booster  for  Hainp- 

'  ires,  and  he  has  convincing  argu- 
•nts  to  back  up  his  statements,  cer- 

linly  he  has  just  as  well  bred  Hamp- 

liircs  as  any  breeder  in  the  country. 

Ir.  Owen's  taste  runs  to  Duroc 
rseys,  and  his  young  boar  Im- 
rial  Colonel,  weight  17;i  pounds,  at 
:,.  months  of  age,  shows  the  qual- 

\  of  his  stuff.  He  got  his  founda- 
in  from  Illinois  and  Iowa  State  fair 
nners.    Anything  that  wins  a  cham- 


pionship at  those  two  fairs  has  to 
be  high  class.  Mr.  Owen  has  got  the 
Holstein  bee  buzzing  strongly,  and 
from  Mr.  George  A.  Smith  of  Cor- 
coran he  recently  bought  a  lot  of 
fine  registered  young  stufif. 

G.  D.  Willoughby    &    Sons,  three  I 
miles  west  of  Calexico,  have  one  of  | 
the  finest  hog  ranches  in  the  State.  ! 
Willoughby  Sr.  has  practically  turned  | 
over  the  business  to  his  two   husk)  i 
sons,  Gilbert  and  George,  and  what  I 
they   do    not    know   about   the    hog  I 
game   it   is   a   sure   thing   they   will  I 
learn  it.     Gilbert  took  a  course    at  j 
Davis,  and  is  a  rare  combination  of  i 
theory  and  practice.    The  visitor  on 
this  ranch   can   see  a  practical  idea 
sticking  around  in  every  corner,  and 
every  one  of  these  ideas  is  getting 
results.     They  work   to  produce  a 
pound  of  pork  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time  and  at  a  minimum  cost,  and 
they  look  to  the  sanitary  feature  as 
well.     Their  ranch  covers  over  200 
acres,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  large 
places  in  the  valley  entirely  under 
cultivation.    It  is  all  laid  off  in  bar- 
ley,  alfalfa   and   corn   pasture,  with 
fresh  running  water  available  at  all 
times  for  drinking  and  bathing  pur- 
poses.   Grain  finish  for  market  stuff 
is  a  Willoughby  hobby,  and  they  put 
on  a  quick  finish.     They  have  from 
75  to  100  registered  sows,  and  a  to- 
tal of  some  800  head  on  the  farm. 
Culling   is    practiced    faithfully,  and 
two  litters  a  year  to  the  sow  big 
production.    They  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  ranch  visitors,  and  sec  that 
they  wipe  their  feet  on  a  disinfected 
mat   before   entering   the  premises. 
Other    sanitary    features,  combined 
with  precaution,  have  kept  the  herd 
absolutely  free   from   cholera.  The 
Willoughby   boys    believe   the  best 
cure  for  cholera  is  prevention. 


A  Plain  Statement  of  Fact 

Mogul  8-16:   $725  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


A  T  the  present  prices  of  gasoline  and  kerosene, 

no  farmer  can  afford  to  use  a  gasoline 

tractor.  Gasoline  averages  now  over  100  per  cent 
higher  in  price  than  kerosene  and  is  likely  to  go  higher  rather 
than  lower,  in  the  opinions  of  men  who  know  the  oil  business. 

Again,  it  is  neither  safe  nor  economical  to  use  kerosene  in 
a  tractor  not  specially  designed  to  operate  on  kerosene.  Merely 
changing  the  fuel  mixer  is  not  enough;  the  design  of  the  whole 
motor  must  be  changed. 

Kerosene  and  gasoline  tractors  of  equal  power  sell  for  aboat 
the  same  price  and  use  practically  the  same  amounts  of  fuel. 
On  that  basis  a  Mogul  8-16  tractor  saves  each  year,  in  fuel  bills 
alone,  about  a  third  of  its  price.  The  figures  prove  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  this  year, 
give  these  facts  careful  study,  from  every  point  of  view,  before 
you  spend  your  money. 

Mogul  and  Titan  tractors  are  designed  specially  to  operate  on 
kerosene  and  to  give  their  users  the  full  benefit  of  this  advantage. 
There  are  four  sizes  — Mogul  8-16  and  12-25,  Titan  15-30  and 
30-60.    Write  us  for  full  information  before  you  buy  any  tractor. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incohpohatcd) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Col.  Helena,  Mont.  Portland,  Oro. 
San  Francuco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  women 
in  the  United  States  who  reach  the 
age  of  sixty-five  arc  dependent  upon  i 
charity. 


Clean  Skimming 
Easy  Turning 
Easy  Washing 


Stands  On  Its  Record 

FOR  nearly  forty  years  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  has  led  in 
the  cream  separator  field.  It  was  the  pioneer  in  1878.  It  had  a 
long  start  and  has  always  held  its  lead.  It  has  always  led  in  every 
step  of  cream  separator  development  and  popularity,  and  more  De 
Lavals  are  in  use  today  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  closest  skimming  cream  sep- 
arator. That's  the  main  reason  why  98%  of  the  world's  creameries 
use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Because  of  its  cleaner  skimming,  ease  of  operation  and  wonderful 
durability,  every  De  Laval  user  is  a  "booster"  and  the  better  its  work 
is  known  in  a  neighborhood  the  more  popular  it  becomes. 

The  better  quality  of  cream  it  produces  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
De  Laval  produced  cream  and  butter  have  scored  highest  at  every 
annual  contest  of  the  National  Buttermakers'  Association  for  twenty- 
four  years  and  in  every  great  representative  contest  for  over 
thirty  years.  Last  but  not  least,  the  De  Laval  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Prize  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  in  1915  as  at  every  other  great 
exposition  since  its  invention. 

The  creamerymen's  choice  can't  be 
far  wrong.  The  world's  greatest  dairymen 
and  mechanical  experts  who  act  as  judges 
at  the  great  expositions  can  be  depended 
upon  to  recognize  real  merit,  and  the  fact 
that  the  De  Laval  is  the  choice  of  the 
majority  of  all  cream  separator  buyers 
must  mean  a  good  deal  to  you.  In  your 
purchase  of  a  cream  separator  can  you 
afford  to  ignore  these  considerations? 


Let  the  De  Laval  start  saving  cream  for 
you  right  now.  See  the  nearest  De  Laval 
agent  at  once,  or  if  you  do  not  know  him 
write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 


GRAND 
PRIZE 

ili/^^es/ Poss/l/eAvton/ , 

.PMMAPACIFICi 
JXPOSITION. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


DUROCS  AT  A  BARGAIN 

 HAVE  BEEN  

FLOODED  OUT  ! 

And  will  sell  my  fine  herd  of  registered  Duroc  Jersey  hogs  at  prices 
scarcely  higher  than  pork.    Foundation  stock  from  University  Stock 
Farm,  Davis,  California.    Aged  boars,  bred  and  open  sows,  bred  and  open 
gilts,  young  boars  and  pigs.    All  must  go,  so  be  QUICK. 
Registered  and  guaranteed  sound. 


50 


HEAD 


50 


M.  C.  ALLEN, 


El  Cajon,  Cal. 


MANURE 

SHEEP,  COW  AND  HORSE 

by  carload,  wagon  load  or  delivered  by  atito  truck.  Shipped  to 
any  point.    W  rite  for  particulars. 

J.  P.  HOLLAND, 

550  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Sweet  Clover  Good 

A  Fine  Crop  for  Oregon  or  California 


npHE  rise  of  sweet  clover  (meli- 
lotus)  to  popularity  through  the 
United  States  has  been  more  rapid, 
it  would  seem,  than  the  growth  to 
favor  of  alfalfa  some  years  back,  with 
the  difiPercnce  that  sweet  clover  has 
been  a  despised  weed  and  alfalfa  al- 
ways considered  a  first-class  plant. 

Here  and  there  in  the  Northwest 
the  past  year  or  so  it  has  been  tried 
and  found  good;  in  California  it 
seems  to  be  the  best  winter  growing 
cover  crop  to  store  up  nitrogen  that 
is  known. 

The  Rogue  River  Valley  Canal 
Company  of  Medford,  Oregon,  has 
tried  it  and  intends  to  increase  the 
acreage  each  year.  This  is  what  E. 
C.  Hamilton,  superintendent  of  the 
company,  writes  regarding  it: 

In  May,  1914,  we  seeded  8  acres  on 
gravelly  red  clay  soil,  underlaid  with 
hard  pan.  First  we  made  a  very  firm 
seed  bed  and  innoculated  with  soil 
taken  from  where  sweet  clover  grew 
on  the  river  banks. 

The  seed  was  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  assist  germination.  To  scar- 
ify is  safer  and  better  we  think. 

Ib  August  and  September  of  the 
same  year  we  pastured  80  head  of 
sheep  on  the  same  and  they  did  fine, 
with  no  evil  results  from  bloating. 

In  March,  1915,  we  turned  in  80 
head  of  sheep,  30  shoats  and  6  calves. 
These  were  taken  out  in  September 
in  good  condition.  The  only  time 
they  were  off  was  when  we  irrigated, 
which  was  three  times,  amounting  to 
15  days  in  all. 

As  to  its  value  for  hay,  we  have 


Fonr  Five-Months-Old  Snre«t  Ciorrr 
Plants  Grown  Under  Irrigation- 


fed  it  to  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
along  with  alfalfa  and  red  clover,  and 
find  they  never  turn  down  sweet 
clover,  but  eat  it  with  a  relish. 


Sweet  Clover  in  Coast  County. 

/  am  interested  in  your  note  on  sweet 
clover  and  tcould  like  to  know  how  it 
would  do  here  in  Mendocino  county. 
Could  you  tell  mc  when  and  how  it 
should  be  planted  and  where  I  could 
get  the  seedf — F.  A.  8. 

Answer  by  B.  A.  Madson,  University 
of  California. 

SWEET  clover  may  be  seeded  in 
your  section  at  any  time  after  the 
first  of  March.  It  is  perfcrable  to 
seed  early  in  the  spring,  so  that  the 
plants  may  secure  a  good  start  be- 
fore the  dry  season  sets  in.  In  seed- 
ing sweet  clover  the  same  general 
procedure  should  be  followed  as  in 
seeding  alfalfa.  The  seed  bed  should 
be  well  prepared  and  the  clover  drill- 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  per  acre.  The  white  sweet 
clover,  Melilotus  alba,  is  the  type 
usually  employed  for  feed.  This 
clover  is  very  drouth  resistant  and 
under  good  conditions  should  give 
at  least  two  cuttings  of  hay  per  sea- 
son without  irrigation.  In  using  this 
crop  for  hay  it  should  be  cut  before 
the  blooms  appear  as  otherwise  it  is 
apt  to  become  coarse  and  woody  so 
that  a  large  amount  of  waste  will 
occur  in  feeding.    Furthermore,  if  the 


plants  mature  they  become  somewhat 
more  bitter  and  are  less  relished  hy 
stock.  The  only  objection  to  sweet 
clover  as  a  forage  plant  is  that  it 
must  be  seeded  every  two  years  sinct 
it  is  biennial. 

With  regard  to  the  price  of  the 
seed  1  may  say  that  it  is  usually 
quoted  at  from  30  to  35  cents  per 
pound,  although  it  is  quite  possible 
that  if  you  take  the  matter  up  with 
some  of  the  large  seed  firms  that  a 
better  price  than  this  can  be  secured. 
(Seed  can  be  secured  by  seedsmen 
and  others  advertising  in  "Orchard 
and  Farm." — Editor.) 


Kansas  is  putting  her  prisoners  at 
road  work  and  will  allow  one  day  out 
of  every  three  off  the  sentence  of 
every  prisoner  who  labors  faithfnily 
and  cheerfully.  The  municipality  for 
which  road  work  is  done  will  pay  tbc 
State  $1  per  day  for  a  prisoner;  half 
of  it  going  for  feeding  and  care,  and 
half  to  the  prisoner  or  to  his  family, 
for  the  work. 


At  a  recent  conference  of  Idaho 
farmers  called  by  the  State  Market 
Director  a  permanent  organization 
was  formed.  The  conference  has 
recommended  the  establishment  of 
co-operative  central  packing  plants  to 
handle  livestock;  the  handling  of 
grain  in  bulk  instead  of  by  the  sack 
method;  the  starting  of  co-operative 
flour  mills,  and  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant matters. 


Running  a  tractor  is  a  man'~  ;ob 
Be  big  enough  to  handle  it. 


C  asK  F.O.B.  La  Porjte 

CompleteWith  Plows 

And  here's  what  you  get — a  tractor  especially 
designed  for  the  small  farm — tractor  and  plows 
combined  in  one  machine — control  of  entire  out- 
fit from  operator's  seat — an  all  purpose  machine, 
as  good  for  belt  work  as  on  the  draw-bar. 
The  Rumely  will  plow  your  truck  patch  as  well  as  your 
hundred  acre  field.  It  prepares  your  ground,  pulls  your 
binder,  does  your  hauling  and  belt  worL 
Our  catalog  explains  the  ease  of  control,  the  steel  gears 
all  encased  and  running  in  oil,  roller  bearings  through- 
out, heavy-duty  four  cylinder  engine  and  rigid  frame 
construction. 

Same  design  in  three-plow  tractor,  "12-24,"  $990.00 
£ab.  La  Porte.  Address  nearest  branch  for  catalog. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co. 

La  Porte  (incorporated)  Indiana 

£>pol<ane.  Wash.  Portland.  Ore. 

San  Francisco.  CaU  702  Sheldon  Bldg.  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal..  110  No.  I...OS  Anseles  St. 

RUMELY  816' 

AH  Purpose  Tractor 


When  MOes  Mean  DoUars 

you  can't  afford  to  take  chances  with 
ordinary  tires. 

You  do  not  want  a  promised  service, 
but  the  guaranteed  service  that  goes 
with  Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

You  want  the  positive  traction  on  heavy  roadt 
given  by  the  sturdy  Vacuum  Cups. 

You  want  the  non-cost  extra  mileage  that  Vacuum 
Cup  users  always  get. 

You  want  the  triple  guarantee  that  goes  with 
Vacuum  Cups — guaranteed  non-ikid  on  slippery 
pavements,  guaranteed  Oilproof,  guaranteed — per 
warranty  tag — for 

6,000  MILES 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeaanettt.  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Look  for  the  Yellow  and  Blue 
Vacuum  Cup  Sign  Displayed 
by  Dealers  Every w here 
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Raising  of  Buffaloes 

By  G.  N.  Patel 


rHE  domesticated  buffalo  is  a 
common  animal  of  India,  Bur- 
ma, Siam,  Indo  China,  as  well 
s  the  Philippine  and  some  other  is- 
inds  of  the  Pacific. 

Long  before  the  early  Aryan  inva- 
ion  of  India,  i.  e.,  2500  B.  C.  or  car- 
er, this  animal  must  have  lived  in  a 
/lid  state  with  the  wild  type  of  peo- 
le  then  residing  all  over  India.  These 
Vryan  settlers,  by  means  of  their  su- 
erior  skill  and  improved  missies, 
rove  the  aborigines  southward  and 
ccupied  the  northern  part  of  India. 
Jnce  in  a  settled  state  they  devoted 
II  their  attention  to  the  improvement 
f  agricultural  resources.  Their  keen 
oresight  and  judgment  could  foresee 
he  advantages  of  retaining  and  train- 
ng  the  buflfalo  instead  of  exterminat- 
ng  the  animal  as  a  beast  of  game, 
rhey  enclosed  them,  tamed  them,  do- 
nesticated  them,  and  to  a  considera- 
le  extent  replaced  the  cow  with  them, 
he  cow  being  taken  care  of  largely 
y  comparatively  poorer  classes. 

Picture  in  your  mind  a  brown-black 
)ulky  animal,  over  two  thousand 
)Ounds  in  weight,  of  broad  mouth  and 
nuzzle,  wide  forehead,  thick  neck, 
)road  plump  shoulders,  wide  bulky 
)arrel,  broad  chest,  wide  back  and 
oins,  the  animal  being  one  and  one- 
lalf  times  longer  than  it  is  broad, 
ilump  milk  bag  with  four  long  teats 
[size  proportionate  to  her  body), 
ihort  but  wide-boned  muscular  legs 
ind  long  horns,  about  one  and  one- 
lalf  feet,  and  you  have  a  fairly  good 
)icture  of  a  well-cared  for  domestic 
)uffalo.  The  buffalo  is  one  and  one- 
lalf  times  as  large  as  the  cow. 

By  nature  the  buflfalo  is  a  mild  ani- 
■nal,  indifferent,  fearless  and  very  slug- 
jish  in  all  her  movements.  Perhaps 
lone  of  our  domestic  animals  is  so 
jreat  an  eater  as  the  buffalo,  and.  ex- 
repting  the  camel  and  sheep,  perhaps 
lonc  has  as  wide  range  as  to  kind  and 
juantity  of  food  to  subsist  on  as  she. 
Large  bodies  of  water  and  mudholes 
ire  iier  favorite  habitats;  in  the  rainy 
season  she  is  frequently  found  in  a 
3ond  with  her  body  submerged  to  her 
leck,  or  she  is  found  rolling  over  in 
Tiudholes.  Ponds  and  mudholes,  how- 
ver,  are  not  her  necessary  require- 
ents,  and  during  the  long  dry  sea- 
of  autumn,  winter  and  spring  she 
ften  found  lying  in  the  shade  of  a 
e  chewing  the  cud.  The  buffalo 
s  not  know  how  to  kick,  and  but- 
g  a  stranger  is  very  exceptional. 

General  Care. 

Every  farmer  keeps  from  one  to 
ght  buffaloes,  the  number  depend- 
ng  on  the  number  of  acres  the  farmer 
ns,  the  kinds  of  crops  he  grows,  his 
ipping  facilities  and  the  demand  of 
market.  Every  morning  these  buf- 
es  are  left  in  charge  of  a  "cow- 
,"  co-operatively  employed  by  the 
age  people,  and  after  a  long  day's 
ble  on  some  waste  land  near  by 
brought  back.  Each  buffalo  knows 
barn  and  her  place  in  the  barn 
y  well  and  never  misses.  At  night 
is  fed  on  rice  straw,  and,  if  being 
ked,  is  given  one  to  four  pounds 
well-soaked  salted  cottonseeds;  if 
milk  is  meant  for  market,  where 
lity  is  disregarded,  fresh  cocoa- 
s,  if  cheaply  available,  are  substi- 
ted. 

Type  and  Yield. 

Types  are  not  based  on  any  scien- 
tific basis.  They  are,  however,  locally 
classified  as  seen  in  table  below: 


Yield  avg. 
Type.  lbs.  day. 

1  .Surati  (town) 
buffalo   30-40 

2  Tarabdi   18-30 

3  (^harotariya  fer- 
tile land)   10-18 


Fail  estimate.— 
Milking 
Fat  period 
pet  • 


Cost  at 
in  mos.  first  half. 


2-  3 

3-  4 


6-7 
6-T 


i;60-$7() 
$45-$C0 


may  be  substituted  for  either  of  the 
other  two.  In  India  the  buffalo  gives 
almost  double  the  amount  of  milk 
given  by  the  cow  under  the  same  care 
and  treatment. 

Use  of  Milk 

Almost  all  the  members  of  a  pea- 
sant family  use  milk  at  breakfast  and 
supper  instead  of  tea  or  coffee. 
Curdled  milk  with  rice  insures  good 
luck  to  a  traveler.  Butter  is  churned 
from  curdled  milk  by  a  simple  home 
method,  boiled,  distilled  and  stored 
unsalted  in  earthen  pots.  Buttermilk 
soup  v/ith  rice  is  very  much  relished 
by  all  the  natives. 

Milk  is  very  seldom  sold  fresh  in 
villages.  Local  markets  for  butter 
are  very  rare  and  any  excess  of  butter 
is  carried  to  general  markets  in  large 
towns.  There  are  no  grades  of  milk, 
but  butter  is  graded  and  paid  for  ac- 
cording to  quality,  the  greasy,  whitish 
butter  being  graded  low,  while  yellow 
"grained"  butter  is  graded  extra;  there- 
are  also  intermediate  grades,  deter- 
mined by  the  expert  agent. 

Ordinary  selling  prices  of  different 
kinds  of  milk  in  Bombay  Presidency 
arc  sold  as  follows: 

Milk— Buffalo,  2c  lb.;  cow,  1  l-2c 
lb.;  goat,  Ic  lb. 

Butter— 15-20C  lb.;  cow,  12-15c  lb.; 
sheep,  8c  lb. 

Buttermilk — Ic  per  2  lbs.;  Ic  per  3 
lbs. 

Care  of  the  Young  Buffalo. 

About  00  per  cent  of  the  males  die 
young  as  a  result  of  poor  care  in  rear- 
ing. When  very  young  they  are 
nourishd  with  salted  buttermilk  only; 
the  young  female  is  allowed  to  suckle 
a  portion  of  the  mother's  milk,  as 
well  as  the  buttermilk,  and  in  every 
way  is  given  proper  care,  and  conse- 
quently very  few  females  die  young. 
Housewives  says,  "The  males  are  born 
with  shorter  lives." 

The  young  female  gets  her  first 
calf  in  her  fourth  or  fifth  year  and 
every  year  thereafter  until  she  reaches 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
the  average  age  of  a  buffalo.  As  soon 
as  her  calf  is  born  she  is  given  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  unhuUed 
rice  and  fresh  cocoanuts. 

The  Male  Buffalo. 

The  male  is  usually  about  one  and 
one-half  times  as  bulky  as  the  female. 
Two  mature  males  cannot  live  in  the 
same  village,  for  if  two  males  meet 
a  fight  ensues,  and  none  can  interfere 
without  endangering  his  life.  The  de- 
feated buffalo  takes  to  his  heels, 
swiftly  pursued  by  the  victor  until  the 
defeated  one  is  clear  out  of  sight.  In 
an  average  village  there  are  about 
eighty  females. 

Wild  buffaloes  are  still  found  in 
large  herds  in  Ceylon.  They  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  water  and  come 
out  only  when  they  feel  hungry.  The 
colonists  of  Ceylon  treat  them  as 
beasts  of  game.  The  task  of  hunting 
a  buffalo  proves  adventurous  very 
often. 

A  Word  to  Dairymen. 

Dairymen,  is  it  not  a  game  worth 
trying  to  import  a  few  of  the  choice 
buffaToes  and  add  them  to  your  pres- 
ent stock?  All  your  present  stock, 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  hogs,  are  the  result  of  breeds  and 
crossbreeds.  It  will  pay  to  note  the 
results  of  a  cross  between  the  buf- 
falo and  the  American  cow. 


4-5       8-10  $30.$4.-> 

The  above  figures  may  vary  accord- 
ing to  care  and  feeding,  and  one  type 


"Rural  Sanitation"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  Washington  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  bulletin.  People  should 
live  under  as  healthful  and  sanitary 
conditions  as  possible,  and  this  bulle- 
tin gives  important  information  that 
cannot  help  but  prove  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  to  readers. 


Bigger  Crops 
by  Blasting 


"The  O'Connor  prune  orchard  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
was  blasted  in  1913,"  says  the  California  Cultivator.  "Its 
largest  crop  in  six  years  was  3,900  pounds.  After  blasting  the 
crop  was  8,000  pounds — more  than  double — in  a  dry  year. 
The  prunes  from  the  blasted  orchard  were  much  larger  and 
the  trees  made  a  better  growth."    By  using 

^[F^FARM  Powders 

^^^■-1^^  STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAI^ 

in  your  orchard  you  can  increase  your  crop,  add  to  the  water- 
storage  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  enable  the  roots  to  feed  on 
fresh  plant  food  in  the  subsoil. 

Hundreds  of  fruit  growers  in  all  Pacific  Coast  States  plant  their  trees  in 
beds  made  with  Giant  Farm  Powders.   They  have  found  that  trees  in  blasted 
ground  grow  faster,  bear  earlier  and  yield  better  than  those  planted  the  old 
way.    They  use  the  Cjiant  Farm  Powders  because  these  powders  loosen  and 
powder  the  soil  instead  of  packing  it.    Ask  your  dealer  for  either  of  the  Giant 
Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  Powder  ——  —  —  —  —  —  «««™» 

or  Giant  Stumping  Powder. 

Free  Book  on  Fruit  Growing 

Every  fruit  grower  will  find  valuable 
information  in  the  Giant  book,  "Better 
Orchard  Tillage,"  written  to  suit  Pacific 
Coast  conditions.  It  tells  and  shows  how 
to  plant  trees  and  subsoil  orchards  in  the 
most  effective  way.  This  handsome  illustra- 
ted book — or  others — free.  Mail  the  coupon. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

Home  Office:  San  Francitco 
"Everything  for  Blasting" 

Branch  Offices:  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Portland,  Salt  Sake  City,  Denver. 


I  FREE  BOOK  COUPON  I 

'  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  ' 
{  215  iCohl  Bldg.,San  Francisco  | 

I 
I 
I 


Send  1 
the  sub)ect5 


Uustrated  books  on 
hich  I  have  marked  X. 


I 

|[^  stump  Blasting  |     [Tree  PUntlnp 
1 1     Boulder  Blastinal     |Dltch  Blasting 
I     [subsoll  Blasting 


Whre  oelow  yoiti  dealer's  name. 


_  I 
I 
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Auto-Oiled  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 
and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  replenishing  only  one*  a  year. 

Ptit 

your  old 
Aermotor 
wheel 
and  vane 
on  this 
self-oiled 
motor, 
and  have 
an  up-- 
to-date 
outfit  at 

s^l^'     ^J^?^**^^'^^'^  Don't  waste  your  time 

climbing  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re- 
place it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Writm  for  Folder-Hanger.   It  lelh  all  about  Auto-Oiled  Aer- 
motora  and  Easy-To-Build-Up  Towers. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  1147  S.  Campbell  Ave.,CHICAGO« 


When  You  Write  Advertisers 


He  sine  to  mention  Orchard  anil 
Farm.  Our  advertisers  like  to  know 
wliere    their    replies    come  from. 
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Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireulatioii 

VOL.  28.  MAV.  \0.  .1 

iMMued    Monthly    at    Hearxt  Bullilins, 

San   Francisco,  <"al. 
Country  Life  Publishing  Co.,  Publislicrs 

Bailey  .Millard   Kdltor 

D.  AV.  Hill  Advertising  Manager 

Wm.  Tyler  Smith -.Circulation  Manager 


Ka stern  Office 
\V.  Roy  Barnhill 

23  East  2eth  Street,  Xcw  York,  X.  V. 


Middle  West  Office 
•lames  A.  Buchanan, 

Marquette  BIdg.,  Cliieago 

By  subscription  50c  per  year,  three 
years  for  $1.00. 

To  Canada,  by  subscription,  extra 
postage  24c  per  each  year.  Foreigrn.  by 
subscription.  36c  extra  per  each  year. 

.Sc  per  copy  of  all  newsdealers. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  tlie 
Postofflce  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under 
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"The  State  will  have  performed  itx 
hiphcst  function  when  it  shail  hare 
lided  the  producer  to  help  himself." — 
Harris  Weinstocl:. 


Looking  Ahead. 

WELL,  it  seems  that  the  rural 
world  was  ready  for  just  the 
kind  of  magazine  that  "Or- 
chard and  Farm"  became  with  its 
.\pril  number.  Kind  words  are  com- 
ing in  by  every  mail,  supporting  us 
in  our  new  land  policy  and  in  the 
other  things  we  are  trying  to  do  to 
make  the  life  of  the  farmer  nearer  to 
the  ideal. 

These  are  stirring  times  in  the 
field  of  thought,  and  it  would  seem 
by  the  results  in  a  political  and  eco- 
nomical way  that  the  agrarian  popu- 
lation is  doing  most  of  the  thinking. 
The  modern  farmer  is  a  reader  and 
a  student.  If  you  think  you  can  fool 
him  you  have,  in  the  language  of  tlic 
street,  "another  think  coming."  It  is 
all  very  well  for  editors  of  the  rural 
press  to  say  they  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  interest  of  the  farmer, 
but  if  they  are  merely  telling  him  how 
to  feed  pigs  and  spray  trees  they  are 
not  helping  him  very  far  along  in  the 
onward  path. 

Unless  it  is  apparent  that  the  edi- 
tor has  a  real  vision,  and  a  real  mes- 
sage to  deliver,  the  farmer  of  to-day 
docs  not  care  to  read  him. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  print  the 
really  helpful  things — the  big  things 
that  count. 

We  think  that  when  we  give  j-ou 
an  article  by  Luther  Burbank,  by 
Harris  Weinstock,  by  Elwood  Mead, 
by  William  E.  Smythe,  Frank  Crane, 
or  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  or  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson,  or  a  poem  by  Ed- 
win Markham,  we  afford  you  the 
very  best  of  company  and  give  you 
real  food  for  your  mind  and  not 
husks. 

All  these  people,  and  many  oth- 
ers, are  writing  for  us,  and  what 
they  are  writing  will  be  printed  in 
future  numbers  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm." 

If  you  miss  the  Burbank  articles, 


or  the  Weinstock  articles,  or  the 
.Mead  articles,  or  the  Smythe  ar- 
ticles, or  the  Wilej-  articles,  you  miss 
the  best  farm  literature  going. 

And  the  farm  women — well,  we  are 
going  to  have  big  people  write  for 
them,  too — such  as  Mary  Wilkins 
Freeman,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Dor- 
othy Dix  and  many  others.  Besides, 
"For  the  Farm  Woman"  will  be  a 
regular  department.  It  will  tell  how 
to  make  good  bread  and  cake,  how 
to  make  gowns,  bed  quilts  and  many 
other  things,  and  it  will  help,  too, 
along  literary,  ethical  and  spiritual 
lines. 

W'e  are  going  to  make  this  maga- 
zine better  and  better  each  month, 
so  that  it  will  be  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  all  rural  folk. 

The  flood  of  encouraging  letters 
we  are  receiving  show  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track,  and  we  intend  to 
stay  there. 


How  Weinstock  Works. 

STRAIGHT  from  the  sliouldcr  come 
the  telling  blows  of  Harris  \\'ein- 
stock,  our  new  State  Market  Director, 
in  his  fight  to  set  California  free  from 
the  middleman.  Every  day  he  is  go- 
ing out  and  speaking  to  the  producers 
brave  truthful  words  about  the  condi- 
tion of  their  industries.  He  does  not 
mince  matters.  He  is  not  afraid  that 
any  booster  or  group  of  boosters  will 
call  him  a  pessimist.  He  plainly  sees, 
as  every  man  of  sense  m.u>t  see,  that 
the  truth  is  the  basis  of  all  optimism. 

Very  wide  powers  have  been  given 
to  the  Market  Director,  and  this  is 
well,  for  while  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est danger  that  he  will  abuse  them,  it 
is  evident  that  he  must  remain  un- 
hampered by  tradition  or  prejudice  or 
any  of  the  other  petty  considerations 
that  militate  against  the  success  of  a 
big  new  undertaking. 

All  farm  and  orchard  producers, 
livestock  men,  poultrymen  and  others 
who  want  to  get  a  market  for  their 
commodities  but  who  are  now  being 
robbed  by  commission  men,  would 
better  take  advantage  of  the  wise  ef- 
fort of  the  State  to  help  them.  They 
can  do  this  by  organizing  locally  the 
different  branches  of  rural  industry 
and  then  by  forming  a  State  federa- 
tion of  these  local  organizations  which 
will  work  with  the  State  Market  Com- 
mission under  modern  methods,  just 
as  a  large  corporation  sets  about  the 
control  of  a  market. 

In  fact  the  big  private  companies 
have  shown  the  farmers  how  to  co- 
ordinate, systematize,  standardize  and 
sell  their  products,  but  where  these 
methods  are  not  known  or  understood 
by  producers  in  the  country,  Director 
Weinstock  is  going  to  demonstrate 
them.  His  great  winning  fight  for  the 
fruit  growers  over  two  decades  ago 
shows  that  he  understands  this  sort 
of  work,  and  every  move  he  has  made 
thus  far  has  proved  his  wisdom  as 
that  of  a  man  capable  of  conducting 
large  affairs  in  a  large  way. 

Get  busy.  Mr.  Producer,  form  your 
local  organization  and  write  to  the 
-Market  Director  for  advice.  His  ad- 
dress is  525  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  he  is  wailing  to  hear  from 
vou. 


May  in  California. 

MAY  in  California!  Is  it  not 
wonderful — the  tall  green  grass, 
the  multifaced  flowers,  the  fruitage 
ripening  on  the  cherry  and  apricot 
trees?  And  in  New  England  the 
oaks  are  not  yet  in  leaf,  and  the  tiny 
spears  of  grass  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  peep  above  the  ground  so 
lately  covered  by  snow,  while  violets 
— which  we  plucked  with  long  stems 
in  early  March — are  only  beginning  to 
put  forth  their  first  leaves. 

We  ought  to  be  verj'  happy  to  be 
living  in  this  goodly  country,  so  fa- 
vored of  the  gods.  As  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  so  truly  says  of  California: 

"There  is  nowhere  else  a  region 
where  you  can  spend  so  many  daj-s 
out  of  doors,  doing  so  many  things 
in  the  line  of  work  or  play.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  parts  where  one  can 
live  well-right  the  whole  year  out 
of  doors. 

"It  is  the  California  climate  that 
is  getting  the  people  back  to  the 
land  in  gardens  and  vineyards  and 
orange  groves.  Here  men,  if  they 
will,  can  make  their  Eden  again,  liv- 
ing at  peace  with  the  skies  and  at 
friends  with  the  good  green  earth." 


A  Big  Little  Magazine, 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  small 
magazine  in  this  country  is 
"Little  Lands  in  America,"  a  new 
periodical  edited  by  William  E. 
Smythe,  author  of  "The  Conquest  of 
Arid  America,"  and  other  marrowy 
books  that  have  proved  invaluable  to 
the  students  of  the  economical  aspects 
of  agriculture  in  the  West. 

"Little  Lands"  is  an  advocate  of  in- 
tensive farming  on  small  areas.  It 
is  also  a  fine  example  of  intensive  lit- 
erature, and  with  such  an  editor  it  can- 
not fail  of  success. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  been 
able  to  annex  Mr.  Smythe  as  a  con- 
tributor to  "Orchard  and  Farm."  as 
will  be  seen  on  another  page.  W'hat 
he  says  in  his  article  on  intensive 
farming  is  worthy  of  careful  reading. 


Our  Pretty-Girl  Cover. 

MISS  Kl-XGS  COU.XTY,  among 
her  pet  horses,  is  seen  on  the 
first  page  of  our  cover  this  month. 
The  reflection  of  this  pretty  summer 
girl  is  seen  in  the  water  of  a  canal 
that  irrigates  a  large  district.  Her 
picture  was  furnished  to  us  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  her  county. 

There  are  lots  of  pretty  country 
girls  in  Kings  county  and  lots  of 
horses  and  many  canals,  but,  some- 
how, we  like  this  picture  as  well  as 
any  we  have  seen.  It  has  the  true 
air  of  May  in  it  and  the  golden  sun- 
shine of  golden  California. 


Intensive  Farming  in  Oregon 

OREGON  is  beginning  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  intensive  farm- 
ing. The  varied  crops  that  can  be 
grown  on  small  areas  of  fertile  land 
in  that  State,  and  the  great  number 
of  chickens  raised  on  a  few  acres,  to- 
gether with  other  examples  of  the 
fact  that  farmers  do  not  have  to  own 
big  ranches  in  order  to  make  a  good 
living,  should  demonstrate  to  many 
a  poor  city  man  what  he  might  do 
if  he  listened  to  the  slogan,  "For- 
ward to  the  land  I" 

In  California  the  Little  Landers  of 
San  Ysidro  are  proving  the  value 
of  intensive  farming  in  a  wonderful 
way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  article 
"Little  Lander  and  Millionaire"  in 
this  issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm." 
More  power  to  the  small  farmer! 

Edwin  Markham's  Poem 

THE  poem,  "At  Friends  With 
Life,"  on  the  seventh  page,  is 
from  Edwin  Markham's  latest  book 
of  verse,  "Tlic  Shoes  of  Happiness," 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
.Ml  lovers  of  Markham's  poetry 
should  possess  a  copy  of  this  book. 


Ready  Cut  Houses 
Fit  Your  Pocketbook 

Xot  portable,  but  a  perma- 
nent, substantial,  attractive 
home — a  home  that  you  will 
be  proud  of  after  building. 

You  or  anyone  can  build  It 
— no  experience  necessary.  All 
lumber  machine  sawed,  insur- 
ing a  perfect  fit,  eliminates 
waste  material,  reducing  la- 
bor cost — a  large  saving  on 
the  big  items  of  building. 

Complete — houses  as  low  as 
$205.  Kvery  piece  numbered 
to  correspond  with  the  plans, 
and  the  plans  are  explicit. 

If  you  Intend  to  build  in  the 
city  "or  country  let  us  show 
you  what  we  have  done  for 
others.  A  free  catalog  awaits 
your  request. 

Ready  Built 
House  Co. 

»84  Broadna>,   Portland,  Ore. 


The  Eternal  Feminine. 

Women  need  more  sleep  than  men. 
Valdez,  Alaska,  has  a  woman's  club, 
.^s  a  rule  women  live  longer  than 
men. 

Lydia  Scott  has  charge  of  the  jail 
at  .Aurora,  111. 

Mary  Garden  objects  to  mixing 
music  with  matrimony. 

Geraldine  Farrar  always  makes 
plans  and  diagrams  of  her  business. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Salz- 
burg, Austria,  have  created  a  sick 
benefit  fund  for  domestic  servants. 


TRKESAVlX  pro- 
tects   Tour  tre«a 
agalnat  all  craniina 
insectfl.    wonns  and 
ants,    but    does  not 
hinder    respiration  of 
the   tre«   "akin"   as  do 
sticky     reainoua  muttures 
wlien   itfiintcd   on.  TREE- 
■i.VVIX  lasts  a  whole  season. 
ln(lisi)«iisable     (or  prerenting 

 "lileeding"  fiom  cuts  ana  woundf. 

Easilv  ii-nioved  and  replaced. 
While  it  dcH'a  bilter  wnrll  thnn  any  other 
sticky  tree  protector  ■TREES.WIN"  is 
cheaper  to  tne  and  takefl  one-tenth  tlie  time 
to  applv.  Made  in  rolls  4  in.  wide,  10  yds. 
long,  siifflcient  to  roter  !'  trees.  12  in.  diam- 
eter. If  your  dealer  can't  supply  >ou.  order 
dire«"t.  Write  for  catalogue  ami  descripliTe 
matter.  I'er  lox,  5ii  ctf. .  three  l>oxes,  $1.40; 
sijc  boxes.  $2.60;  t«elre  box,'-*.  $r>. 

liEUi:  A:  liK.VUD  MFfJ.  CO.. 
14  .Steuben  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


lO  SONGS  95c 

I'ackape  of  lf>  c<"'<l  sonffa.  inrludint:  "My 
Honolulu  Kose,  "  sent  iK>st  jiaid  to  any  ad- 
dress for  j*5c.  Send  for  catalogs  of  popular 
anrt  standard  music. 

FI.OHFMINK  MI  SK  rO_ 

111     l\«'iirn>     St.,    Shm  I'rnnrlHOo 
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The  Home  Garden 

Replies  to  Letters  From  Women  Readers. 
By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


1118  Poll  Street,  Ventura,  Cal. 


There  is  a  barranca  running  along  the 
hack  and  to  one  side  of  our  house.  We 
have  planted  eucalyptus  trees  along 
the  bank  to  hold  the  soil.  They  tell 
inc  I  can't  make  anything  grow  under 
eucalyptus  trees.  Is  there  anything 
that  would  grow  in  such  a  place  with- 
out too  much  caret  There  are  .lome 
rocks  in  the  soil.— Mrs.  W..  Santa 
Paula,  Cal. 

TREES,  rocks  and  uneven 
.  ground!  How  lucky  you  are! 
I  Make  a  rock  garden.  First, 
clear  all  the  rocks  out  of  this  biggest 
center  space  and  put  a  rustic  chair 
and  table  there.  The  men  folks  can 
easily  make  one,  or  if  they  haven't 
lime,  find  an  old  rocker  or  porch 
chair  and  some  kind  of  a  small  table. 
Mext,  outline  uneven  paths  with  rocks. 
Pile  up  the  rock  in  some  places  three 
or  four  feet  high  and  have  some  good 
well-rotted  manure  from  the  barn- 
yard mixed  with  the  soil  that  you  fill 
in  between  the  rocks.  In  between  the 
walks  and  everywhere  among  the 
trees  plant  vinca,  both  the  variegated 
and  plain  green  varieties,  English  ivy 
at  the  roots  of  the  trees  where  it  will 
cover  the  ground  and  climb  up  the 
trees  and  a  few  of  the  draccna  and 
century  plants.  Water  well  until  the 
plants  are  well  started.  Then,  just  let 
everything  grow  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible- The  above  picture  gives  an 
idea  of  how  beautiful  such  a  place  can 
be  made. 


In  my  mail  to-day  I  had  three  let- 
ters from  readers  of  the  "Home  Gar- 
den." The  first  little  lady  writes:  'We 
have  just  moved  into  our  new  home. 
There  is  a  good,  big  front  yard,  also 
plenty  of  room  in  tlie  back  for  both 
vegetables  and  flowers.  I  want  a 
garden,  but  I  have  never  worked  with 
flowers  and  do  not  know  a  thing 
about  gardening.  We  can't  afford  to 
hire  a  landscape  gardener.  Can  you 
help  me?    How  shall  I  begin?" 

The  second  letter  says:  "Do  you 
approve  of  a  blue  garden?  I  have 
read  about  blue  gardens  and  think  I 
would  like  one.    What  would  you  ad- 

The  third  letter  says:  "Are  there 
any  set  rules  for  artistic  gardening? 
What  is  the  difference,  if  any,  be- 
tween formal  and  landscape  garden- 
ing?" 

To  the  first  little  lady  in  her  new 
home  I  would  say,  don't  hesitate  be- 
cause you  don't  know  how.  Jump  in 
■and  go  to  scratching  and  you  will 
soon  learn  how.  If  you  will  write  to 
me  and  give  me  some  idea  how  your 
house,  garden,  etc.,  are  situated  I  will 
be  glad  to  help  you. 

"Do  you  approve  of  a  blue  gar- 
den?" My  dear  madam,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  whether  I  or  any- 
one else  on  earth  approves  of  the 
blue  garden.  If  you  want  one,  have 
It  by  all  means,  but  don't  have  one 
just  because  someone  else  lias  one. 
Let  your  garden  show  your  own  per- 
sonal taste.  In  the  choice  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  well  as  the  choice  of 
colors,  plant  what  you  like  best.  Be 
guided  by  the  experience  of  others 
only  in  the  selection  of  plants  that 
thrive  in  youi  locality.  If  blue  is  your 
color,  and  you  want  a  blue  garden, 
write  to  me  inclosing  stamp  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  list  of 
plants  and  shrubs  suitable.  Person- 
ally, a  blue  garden  does  not  satisfy 
nie.  In  my  garden  I  want  bits  of  the 
blue  skj',  with  white  from  the  fleecy 
clouds,  the  yellow  sunshine  and  the 
beautiful  purple  shadows-  I  also  want 
the  rosy  tints  from  the  morning  sky 


and  the  soft  gray  of  the  early  dawn, 
with  lots  and  lots  of  the  lovely  pink, 
lavender,  mauve  and  golden  tints  that 
the  Master  painter  has  used  in  the 
sunsets.  For  the  background  have 
lots  of  green  from  the  mountains. 
Then  add  a  bird,  a  butterfly  and  a 
laughing  child  and  I  have  my  garden. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  think  of  "gar- 
dening" and  "rules"  in  the  same 
thought.  But  there  are  some  things 
one  should  always  do.  The  first  and 
most  important,  I  think,  is  "keep  your 
lawn  space  unbroken."  I  would  as 
soon  one  would  cut  a  piece  out  of  my 
best  table  linen  as  to  cut  a  piece  out 
of  my  lawn.  Next  in  importance  is 
"plant  in  masses."  Think  of  each 
plant  as  one  word.  Set  one  word 
down  by  itself  and  it  means  but  one 
thing.  But  place  a  lot  of  words  to- 
gether and  what  beautiful  thoughts 
can  be  expressed.  The  last  rule  I 
will  suggest,  is  not  a  rule  but  a 
statement.  It  is  this- — there  is  beauty 
in  curves.  Avoid  straight  lines,  for 
they  are  not  according  to  nature.  Go 
to  the  wild  woods  where  nature  has 
had  full  sway  an'd  there  you  will  find 
our  most  beautiful  flower  gardens. 
The  trees  are  not  planted  in  straight 
lines,  neither  are  the  paths  made  by 
animals  in  straight  lines.  You  will 
find  them  twisting  and  curving  around 
a  stone,  trees  or  clump  of  grass.  The 
ferns  are  in  masses  and  you  will  find 
whole  slopes  covered  with  one  kind  of 
flowers-  To  be  sure,  there  are  times 
when  we  must  have  short,  straight 
walks,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
curve  in  the  walks,  do  so.  If  you 
have  no  excuse  make  one.  Plant  a 
tree,  slirub  or  bed  of  flowers  so  you 
will  have  to  go  around  it.  Break  the 
sharp  corners  of  a  house  with  banks 
of  plants  and  vines. 


Solid  Aluminum  Griddle 
—Full  10^=inch  Size 


More  About  Vines  and  Climbers. 

Wc  enjoy  the  "Home  Garden"  page 
of  the  "Orchard  and  Farm."  Will  you 
give  us  a  list  of  trees  and  ,<<hrubs  to 
plant  that  will  not  be  hard  to  care  for 
and  xrAth  the  list  so  planned  that  ice 
may  have  some  bloom  each  month  in 
the  year?  And  please  tell  us  more 
about  vines  and  climbers.  What  is  the 
best  variety  for  brick,  stone  and  con- 
crete chimneys,  walls,  etc.? — Mrs.  R. 
S.,  Fillmore,  Cal. 

In  the  vines  and  climbers  we  have 
three  that  do  well  on  walls,  chimneys, 
etc.  First,  I  would  recommend  the 
Ficus  Repens,  commonly  called  creep- 
ing rubber  or  climbing  fig.  Both 
names  are  true,  as  it  creeps  and 
climbs  and  belongs  to  the  rubber 
family.  The  fig  is  also  a  member  of 
the  rubber  tree  family.  This  is  a 
dainty  grower  and  is  the  best  for 
smooth,  concrete  pillars,  chimneys, 
etc.  It  will  attach  itself  to  anything 
but  glass.  As  it  is  a  fig,  it  does  not 
bloom. 

The  second  most  commonly  grown 
is  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata  (known  as 
veitchi  or  Boston  ivy).  It  is  not  an 
ivy,  however,  but  a  native  of  Japan 
and  China  and  why  it  is  called  "Bos- 
ton ivy"  is  a  mystery  to  me.  This 
clings  to  wood,  brick  or  stone  walls 
by  means  of  suckers  thrown  out  along  j 
the  stems  and  will  cover  a  wall  three 
stories  high-  It  is  a  deciduous  vine, 
but  the  beautiful  tints  of  the  leaves 
in  autumn  is  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  leaves  in  winter. 

Last,  but  by  no  mealis  least,  is  the 
"new,  old"  plant,  Euonymus  radicans 
varigata.  There  is  no  common  name. 
The  leaves  are  small,  very  shiny 
green,  heavily  marked  with  white  or 
cream. 
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SAVE  YOU  $1.40  IN  CASH 


Reenlar  RetuU 
Price,  $2.25 


$2.25  Aluminum  Griddle  Offered  For  Only  85  Cents 
And  Labels  From  50  Cents  Worth  of  Karo 

GET  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  grocer  and  send  labels 
from  the  cans  to  us  with  85  cents  and  we  will  send  you  this 
$2.25   Aluminum  Griddle  by  prepaid  parcel  post— a  clear  sav- 
ing of  $1.40. 

Thousands  of  housewives  all  over  this  country  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  this  offer— for  you  may  be  sure  that  the  women  of  this 
country  know  a  real  bargain  when  they  see  one. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle 
in  the  homes  of  all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo — the  famous  spread  for 
griddle  cakes  and  waffles— may  be  served  on  the  most  deliciously  baked 
cakes  that  can  be  made. 

So  if  this  money-saving  opportunity  appeals  to  you  and  if  you  want 
your  family  to  use  Karo,  the  most  popular  syrup  for  griddle  cakes- 
then  get  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  grocer  and  send  us  the  labels 
and  85  cents.  You'll  get  the  Aluminum  Griddle  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Rernember— this  Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  needs  no  greasing.  It 
doesn't  smoke  up  the  kitchen.  It  can't  rust;  it  is  clean;  and  cakes 
baked  on  this  griddle  are  more  digestible  than  when  firied  in  the  old  way. 

If  you  haven't  sent  for  your  griddle  already,  get  50 
cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  grocer  today,  and  send 
cents  (P.  O.  money  order  or  stamps) 
;ible  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  yours. 
1  you  free  a  copy  of  the  famous  Corn 
Products  Cook  Book.    Put  your 
order  in  as  early  as  possible — 
for  the  griddles  are  going  fast. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  161      New  York      Dept.  123 
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NEW  PmFECTlON 
OIL  C^^yOVE 


No  coal,  wood  or  ashes 
to  lug — no  waiting  for 
the  fire  to  burn  up.  Bet- 
ter cooking  because  of 
the  steady,  evenly-dis- 
tributed heat,  under 
perfect  control.  All  heat 
concentrated  on  the 
cook  ing  and  not  radiated 
around  the  room.  The 
long,  blue  chimneys 
prevent  all  smoke  and 
smell. 

Bakes,  boils,  roasts,  toasts. 
More  efficient  than  your 
wood  or  coal  stove  and  costs 
less  to  operate. 
Use  it  all  the  year  'round. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


For  Best  Results 
Use  Pearl  Oil 

Better  cooking 
and  a  cleaner, 
cooler  kitchen. 
Now  serving 
2,000,000 
homes 


In  1,  2,  3  and  4- 
burnersizes,with 
or  without  oven. 
Also  cabinet 
models  with 
Fireless  Cooking 
Ovens. 
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orchakb  and  farm 


A  Few 
Points  on  Summer  Sprays 


IT  is  reported  that  a  boy  once  said 
that  fleas  were  good  for  dogs,  be- 
cause they  kept  them  from  think- 
ing about  their  troubles.  (No,  be- 
cause they  kept  a  dog  from  remem- 
bering that  he  was  a  dog. — Editor.) 
Sometimes  we  think  that  perhaps 
canker  worms,  codlin  moth,  and  per- 
haps mosquitoes  are  good  for  farmer 
folk  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  at 
least  safe  to  say  that  unless  we  did 
have  these  destroyers,  it  would  be 
altogether  too  easy  to  produce  per- 
fect fruit  and  vegetables,  and  these 
industries  would  lose  the  incentives 
which  must  actuate  the  successful 
producer  of  to-day. 

To  keep  pace  with  this  era  of  labor- 
saving  devices  on  the  farm,  the  spray- 
ologist  must  bestir  himself  and  offer 
the  farmer  something  which  will,  if 
possible,  cut  down  the  continuous  per- 
formance of  spraying.  An  apple 
orchardist  said,  when  asked  how  many 
times  he  sprayed,  "Once.  I  start 
when  the  buds  start  and  stop  when 
the  apples  are  in  the  box." 

It  is  not  the  cost  of  materials  so 
much  as  it  is  the  application  and  its 
interference  with  other  work  that 
necessitates  combinations  of  spray 
that  can  be  used  in  a  way  to  lessen 
this  labor  and  save  valuable  time. 
Along  this  line  we  wish  to  suggest 
a  few  that  may  possibly  be  of  some 
aid.  The  pear  growers  of  California 
are  using  from  one  to  seven  applica- 
tions for  the  ills  that  beset  them  aiid 
we  believe  that  combinations  will 
tielp  them  cut  down  this  expense. 
Their  worst  troubles  are  thrips,  scab, 
codlin  moth,  vagrant  mite  and  blister 
mite.  Other  troubles  come  sporadical- 
ly,but  these  are  generally  or  always 
bothersome.  Blight,  of  course,  re- 
quires special  treatment.  The  thrip 
spray  has  already  been  applied  and 
the  first  application  for  scab,  so  these 
will  not  be  touched  upon. 

The  first  application  for  the  control 
of  codlin  moth,  and  by  far  the  most 
effective,  occurs  any  time  after  the 
petals  begin  to  fall  and  before  the 
calyx  closes.  At  this  time  a  remedy 
for  the  blister  mite  is  important  and 
a  combination  of  two  materials  will 
not  only  accomplish  this,  but  also 
help  in  the  scab  campaign.  Two  dif- 
ferent combinations  are  effective,  so 
we  give  you  a  choice. 

No.  1. 

Arsenate  of  lead  (either  neutral  or 
acid  6  lbs. 

Sulphur  paste  (milled  or  atomic  sul- 
phur 10  lbs. 

Flour  paste  (bill  posters',  6  lbs.  or 
equivalent)   6  lbs. 

Water  to  make  100  gals. 

No.  2. 

Arsenate  of  lead  (neutral)  6  lbs 

Lime  sulphur  3  gals. 

Flour  paste  6  lbs. 

Water  to  make  100  gals. 

You  will  note  that  in  the  first  case 
either  standard  or  basic  lead  may  be 
used,  but  in  the  second  combination 
only  basic  lead  is  advised.  The  stan- 
dard may  be  used,  but  is  not  as  safe 
a  combination. 

The  flour  paste  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing the  same  as  for  house  papering. 
Take  three  pounds,  sift  and  mix  in 
cold  water,  add  boiling  water  and 
cook  for  10  or  13  minutes.  If  prop- 
erly prepared  it  will  not  be  lumpy. 
The  sifting  in  a  measure  prevents  this. 
The  flour  paste  adds  at  leas*  25  per 
cent  efficiency  to  the  spray,  and  if 
you  try  it  you  will  be  convinced.  It 
is  important  that  it  should  be  strained 
into  the  tank  to  remove  all  lumps. 


These  sprays  should  be  applied  under 
good  pressure,  200  to  300  pounds,  with 
a  coarse  angle  nozzle  so  that  no 
calyx  will  escape  its  quota  of  poison. 
As  practically  all  of  the  first  genera- 
tion of  worms  enter  pears  through 
the  calyx,  you  can  readily  see  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  application. 

During  the  past  season  it  was  gen- 
erally observed  that  the  spray  which 
seemingly  did  the  most  to  check  pear 
scab  was  applied  just  as  the  fruit  set. 
In  sections  where  the  codlin  moth 
is  as  destructive  to  pears  as  apples, 
and  in  either  case  you  find  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  infested  fruit  on  un- 
sprayed  trees,  it  is  well  to  add  the 
arsenate  of  lead  to  the  second  ap- 
plication. In  fast,  we  would  simply 
repeat  the  first  spray. 

The  third  application  should  occur 
just  as  the  second  generation  is  in  the 
egg  and  before  they  hatch.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  give  this 
exact  date,  it  varies  with  every  sec- 
tion and  as  a  guess  we  would  say 
runs  from  about  the  last  of  June  to 
the  first  of  August.  This  can  be  read- 
ily ascertained  by  banding  a  few 
trees  with  burlap  and  when  the 
worms  turn  to  adults  under  the  bands 
you  should  spray.  At  this  time  we 
would  advise  the  use  of  the  sulphur 
paste  instead  of  lime  sulphur  and  a 
reduction  of  the  arsenate  of  lead.  This 
combination  would  be: 

Arsenate  of  lead  —  4  lbs. 

Sulphur  paste  8  lbs. 

Flour  paste  6  lbs. 

Water  to  make  100  gals. 

In  the  case  of  apples,  we  would 
follow  practically  the  same  schedule 
as  for  pears  with  this  exception — 
that  where  the  orchards  are  subject 
to  severe  attacks  of  mildew,  we  would 
use  the  sulphur  paste  with  the  second 
application  as  well  as  the  third.  Also 
the  time  for  the  second  applica- 
tion may  run  a  little  different  than 
in  the  case  of  the  pear.  It  is  pretty 
safe  to  say  that  three  weeks  is  thg 
period  between  these  two  sprays,  or 
if  you  wish  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  moth,  use  this  spray  just  as 
the  parent  moth  is  laying  the  eggs  for 
the  first  generation  of  worms. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  have 
a  delayed  hatch  of  the  second  genera- 
tion, or  what  we  sometimes  call  the 
third  generation.  This  seldom  or 
never  attacks  pears,  for  in  the  loca- 
tions where  this  occurs  the  pears  are 
picked  early  enough  to  escape.  Late 
apples  are  not  so  fortunate  and  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  spray  them 
during  the  first  half  of  August.  For 
this  application  we  would  advise  flour 
paste  and  arsenate  of  lead  only.  Four 
pounds  of  each  to  the  100  gallons  of 
water.  In  case  apple  or  pear  aphis 
are  prevalent  in  the  orchards,  the  ad- 
dition of  six  ounces  of  blackleaf  40 
will  greatly  help  in  the  control  of 
these  insects. 

Red  Spider. 

During  the  winter  months  there 
has  been  many  inquiries  regarding  the 
red  spider  on  deciduous  trees.  The 
continuous  wet  weather  has  prevented, 
in  most  cases,  a  proper  treatment. 
Should  the  spider  be  as  prevalent  as 
the  presence  of  its  eggs  would  indi- 
cate, a  spring  treatment  will  be  neces- 
sary. O.  E.  BREMNER, 
Santa   Rosa,  Cal. 


The  minister  has  signed  many  a 
declaration  of  war  when  putting  his 
name  to  a  marriaae  certificate. 


Farmers  and  Orchardists 

are  making  MoDey 

in  California 

No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more  revenue 
than  any  elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country 
home  life  the  year  round. 

The  Pajaro,  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys, 
and  400  miles  of  Coast  country,  traversed 
by  Southern  Pacific  lines,  offer  fertile  lands 
to  thousands. 

Markets    for    every    product    of  Farm, 
Orchard  and  Dairy. 

Opportunities  for  Homescekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 

For  Particnlars,  .Vddress  Cbas.  S.  Fee, 
Passenger  Tnrffle  M?r^  Flood  Bldsr^  San  Franeieeo 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Circulation,  Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 

OF 

ORCHARD  &  FARM 

Published  3Ionthly  at  San  Francisco,  California 

For  April  1st,  1916 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.  . 
COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  r**" 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  btate  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  C.  S.  YOUNG,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  ORCHARD 
AND  FARM,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1914,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wtt: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are; 

Name  of —  Postoflice  address — 

Publisher — Country  Life  Publishing  Co.  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Editor — Bailey  Millard  Sausalito,  Cal. 

Managing  Editor — Bailey  Millard  Sausalito,  Cal. 

Business  Manager — C.  S.  Young  2539  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  own- 
ers, or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.) 

Examiner  PrIntInK  Company  Heamt  Bldg.,  Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hartley  F.  Peart,  .\ttorney-Truntce  Humboldt  BIdK-  San  PrnncUoo,  Cal. 

William  R.  Hearst  New  York,  .X.  Y,  beneillclary 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

NONE. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above.  siriDs  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and 
security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  li-st  of  stockholders  and  securi^  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  ca^es  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  a-s  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  suc^  tnistee  is  acting,  is  giren;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  attiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  anyf  other  person,  associatioD, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributsd, 
throtigh  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above  is    (This  information  is  required  from  dally  publications  only.) 

C.  S.  YOUNG. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  March,  1916. 
(Seal.)  A.  J.  HENRY,  Notary  Public. 

In  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

State  of  California.    656  Market  St 
(My  commission  expires  S'ept.  25,  1916.) 

Form  3526. — Ed.  1916. 
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Livestock  and  Poultry 

Problems  Answered  by  Authoriiies. 


Eggs  by  Parcel  Post. 

We  live  20  miles  from  the  railroad 
mid  depend  upon  the  stage  to  ship  eggs 
!•>  the  market  and  it  costs  lis  90  cents 
a  rase  to  get  the  eggs  to  San  Francisco 
land  we  can't  get  empty  cases  hack  even 
1)1/  paying  stage  driver.  Would  it  6e 
practicahle  to  ship  ty  parcels  post?  If 
-  I.  uhat  would  be  the  loxcest  amount 
!!-,'  could  ship  and  where  can  one  get 

I  I  >■<■.*  for  usef  We  live  in  the  third 
yiiit\  We  get  about  20  dozen  eggs  a 
,1  r.'k-  at  present  and  soon  will  get  40 
I')  50,  so  wish  to  prepare  ahead. — V.  F. 

EGGS  can  be  shipped  by  parcels 
post,  but  it  requires  a  special 
package.  Name  of  dealer  we  send 
Luider  separate  cover.  A  half  case,  15 
(iozen,  would  be  all  that  you  could 
ilup  in  that  way.  The  advantage  in 
doing  so  would  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  amount  of  wear  in  the 
package.  There  would  be  more  care 
required  in  placing  the  eggs  in  the 
fi  ickage  and  more  time  taken  in  un- 
■jacking  the  eggs,  but  the  breakage 
would  be  eliminated.  You  might  de- 
\clop  a  direct  trade  with  the  con- 
sumer and  so  get  a  small  premium 
over  retail  prices,  netting  perhaps 
wiiolesale  prices.  In  fact,  parcels 
post  egg  packages  were  developed 
ai  gcly  for  direct  trade  with  the  con- 
sumer and  if  you  find  it  advisable  to 

II  >e  the  post  to  market  the  eggs  any- 
way, perhaps  you  would  do  well  by 
trying  to  build  up  a  direct  trade.  You 
can  send  your  name  to  the  San 
1  rancisco  postmaster  and  be  put  on 

I  St  issued  by  him.    You  are  in  the 

ond   zone,    not    third    zone,  as 

II  asurements  are  made  in  air  line. 

.\  15  dozen  carrier  will  weigh  7 
pounds,  14  ounces,  empty,  and  ap- 
pro.ximately  30  pounds,  10  ounces, 
when  filled  with  two-ounce  eggs. 
The?e  carriers  cost  $1  each  single,  $9 
per  dozen,  or  less  in  larger  lots.  For 
the  iirst  and  second  zones  postage 
would  be  35  cents  filled  and  13  cents 
return  charges,  or  45  cents  to  mar- 
ket a  half  case  of  eggs  and  96  cents 
a  30  dozen  case,  against  90  cents 
now,  save  that  you  would  not  lose 
your  case  each  time.  You  would  be 
as  well  fixed  for  direct  marketing  as 
people  nearer  the  city,  though  direct 
marketing  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
generally  used,  and  if  you  did  wish  to 
try  that  you  could  get  smaller 
packages,  from  one  dozen  eggs  up. 


Grit  for  Fowls— Fertile  Egg. 

Will  half  rotten  lime  rock,  or  oyster 
.ohelli.  or  gravel  that  is  on  county  road, 
do  for  grit  for  hens* 

If  a  hen  lays  a  fertile  egg  to-day. 
what  day  wns  the  egg  fertilizedf — 
W.  H.  B. 

Answers  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Dougherty. 

H.\LF  rotten  lime  rock  or  oyster 
shell  will  not  serve  as  grit  for 
hens  because  it  is  too  soft.  This  ma- 
terial is  only  good  to  furnish  the 
necessary  calcium  carbonate  (lime) 
needed  by  the  hens  in  making  egg 
shells  and  in  other  ways  within  the 
body.  The  best  kind  of  grit  is 
crushed  granite,  as  this  is  very  hard 
and  sharp.  The  next  best  grit  is  a 
marble  grit,  with  gravel  or  round  peb- 
bles lowest  in  value. 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  when  the  e?' 
was  fertilized.  The  egg  may  have 
been  fertilized  the  day  before  or  even 
somewhat  longer  than  that. 


Cooling  Geese  Eggs. 

Ought  one  to  cool  geese  eggs  in  an 
incubator  from  the  very  start  or  only 
after  one  loeekf 

Answer  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Dougherty. 

GEESE  eggs  can  be  handled  in  a 
similar  way  to  duck  eggs.  Be- 
gin cooling  after  48  hours  and  cool 
in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  hen 
eggs. 


Blackhead  of  Turkeys. 

Am  having  trouble  ivith  turkeys 
dying.  First  they  mope  and  will  not 
eat,  droppings  become  watery  and 
foamy,  and  then  they  die.  Liver  is  dark 
reddish  color  and  covered  with  ulcerous 
looking  white  spots  the  size  of  a  dime. 
What  is  the  disease  and  its  treatment  f 
—F.  W. 

Answer  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Dougherty. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  disease  is 
blackhead.  The  smooth  surfaces 
of  the  liver  discolored  with  yellowish 
or  whitish  areas  is  a  positive  indica- 
tion of  blackhead.  There  is  no  cure 
as  far  as  we  know  for  this  disease. 
Turkeys  affected  with  the  disease 
should  be  killed  off  and  the  other  tur- 
keys moved  to  new  ground  if  pos- 
sible. Keep  some  sort  of  an  anti- 
septic solution  in  the  drinking  water. 
A  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
a  quart  of  water  is  recommended,  but 
its  value  has  not  been  definitely 
ascertained.  In  a  general  way  the 
birds  should  be  taken  good  care  of, 
transferred  to  clean  ground  from 
year  to  year  and  every  effort  made 
to  stamp  out  the  contagion  by  elimi- 
nating diseased  birds. 


Nubian  Goats. 

Why  are  there  not  more  Nubian  goats 
here,  and  have  they  any  bad  faults? 
What  would  it  cost  to  buy  and  import 
goats  from  the  Nubian  desert  in  Afri- 
ca f  Is  there  an  association  for  the 
marketing  of  good  milkers  in  Oali- 
fomiaf—B.  R.  W. 

YOU  can  learn  about  the  different 
breeds  of  milch  goats  and  about 
their  care  from  bulletin  of  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  "Information  Concexning  Milch 
Goats,"  price  15  cents;  or  "Goat 
Keeping  for  Amateurs,"  published  by 
J.  C.  Darst,  secretary  American  Milch 
Goat  Record  Association,  Dayton,  O. 
There  has  been  a  California  Milch 
Goat  Association  formed  very  re- 
cently. F.  J.  Heintz  of  Baldwin 
Park,  Cal.,  is  president;  but  if  you 
wish  to  either  buy  or  sell  goats,  the 
best  thing  is  to  use  our  classified  ad- 
vertising columns.  We  will  send  you 
the  names  of  several  breeders  of  Nu- 
bian goats.  It  is  better  usually  to 
buy  than  to  try  to  import  goats,  and 
the  war  has  stopped  all  importation 
of  these  goats  anyway. 


The  Babcock  Test. 

Please  let  me  know  through  the  ques- 
tion column  of  your  paper  how  to  use 
a  Babcock  tester  for  ascertaining  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  milk. — A.  G.  V. 

BRIEFLY  the  method  used  is  this: 
First  mix  the  milk  samples  thor- 
oughly. Then  use  17.5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  commercial  sulphuric  acid 
in  glass  acid  cylinder.  Pour  into  test 
bottle  and  turn  slowly  so  acid  will 
wash  milk  clear  of  neck.  After  add- 
ing acid,  mix  well  by  giving  bot- 
tle rotary  motion  till  mixture  gets 
hotc  and  of  a  uniform  brown  color. 
While  still  hot,  place  in  a  tester, 
putting  equal  number  of  bottles  on 
each  side  to  balance  it.  Whirl  at 
rate  of  seventy-one  revolutions  per 
minute  for  five  minutes.  This  brings 
fat  to  surface.  Hot  water  is  added 
till  lower  end  of  fat  column  is  above 
zaro  mark  on  scale.  The  fat  per- 
centage is  now  seen  on  neck  of  bot- 
tle. We  would  suggest  that  you  write 
to  the  Bureau  of  Documents,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  booklet, 
"Chemical  Test  of  Milk  and  Cream," 
where  a  more  detailed  explanation  is 
given. 


Teacher:  "If  angry  with  another 
little  boy.  what  would  you  do?" 

Small  Tommy:  "Sit  on  him  and 
count  a  hundred." 


Cream  Fed  Pigs 


Are  you  feeding  cream  to  the  pigs?  You  undoubt- 
edly are. 

In  the  morning  you  feel  fresh  and  strong;  you 
turn  your  separator  at  full  speed.  At  night,  you're 
tired  and  don't  turn  quite  so  fast.  You  also  stop  a 
moment  to  refill  the  supply  can;  the  speed  slackens 
and  some  cream  escapes  into  the  skim  milk. 

Your  separator  may  skim  clean  at  full  speed,  but,  no  matter  how 
good  the  machine,  it  will  lose  cream,  and  a  lot  of  it,  when  the  speed 
slackens.  Many  dairymen  are  losing  a  hundred  dollars  or  more  every 
year  through  imperfect  skimming.  They  are  feeding  cream  to  the  pigs. 
A  marvelous  but  simple  invention  now  enables  you  to  stop  this  loss — 
stop  it  absolutely.  The  saving  is  clear  "velvet" — more  profit  without 
added  expense.    You  get  all  the  cream  with 

THE  NEW  ^ 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION  FEED 

Separator.  Whether  you  turn  faster  or  slower  than  the  regulation  speed, 
the  bowl  of  the  Suction-Feed  drinks  in  just  the  right  quantity  of  milli 
to  insure  the  closest  possible  skimming.  Does  away  with  speed  indicator, 
which  is  not  a  protection  against  cream  loss. 

The  New  Sharpies  Suction-Feed  has 
many  other  important  advantages.  Turn 
fast  or  slow,  you  secure  smooth  cream 
of  an  even  thickness.  No  more  streaked 
butter  from  mixing  different  grades  of 
cream — no  more  dissatisfied  customers. 

The  capacity  increases  when  you  turn 
faster  than  the  normal  speed,  so  you  can 
get  through  quicker  in  a  hurry.  The 
large,  seamless  supply  can  is  only  knee- 
high.  The  entire  machine  is  made  sim- 
pler and  better  than  ever. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "Velvet  for 
Dairymen,"  which  fully  explains  how 
you  can  save  the  cream  now  going  to  the 
pigs.  Also  ask  for  our  liberal  free  trial 
offer.  Do  it  to-day,  before  you  forget. 
Address  Department  64, 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 
West  Chester      -      -      -  i  Pennsylvania 


ChlcBKo 


San  Franclaco 


Portland 


so 

Don't  Dope  Your  Fowls 

To  FEED  medicine  to  a  lively, 
industrious,  healthy  fowl  that 
is  apparently  in  the  pink  of 
condition  is  as  reasonable  as  to  be- 
gin dosing  a  robust  workman  who  is 
turning  out  the  maximum  amount  of 
work  expected.  Yet  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  an  idea  prevails  that  in 
order  to  keep  poultry  profitably,  or 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  one 
must  feed  some  kind  of  tonic  in  the 
way  of  a  poultry  food. 

This  tradition  or  practice  does  not 
take  into  account,  as  a  rule,  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  fowls  nor  the 
added  cost  of  maintaining  the  flock. 
Moreover  fowls  do  not  take  kindly  to 
medicines  and  will  not  eat  such  ma- 
terial unless  mixed  with  feed  or 
placed  in  drinking  water. 

The  average  composition  of  the 
poultry  tonics  found  on  sale  shows  a 
high  percentage  of  base  or  filler  con- 
sisting of  grain  screenings,  shorts, 
oyster  shell.  Venetian  red.  charcoal, 
together  with  meat  scrap,  blood  meal, 
etc.  The  quantities  of  these  materials 
range  variouslj'  from  50  to  90  per. cent 
of  the  whole  compound.  To  these 
bases  are  added  various  quantities  of 
certain  drugs  such    as    nux  vomica. 
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sulphur,  saltpeter,  gentian,  sodium 
hyposulphate,  sodium  sulphate,  the 
added  drugs  being  in  small  proportion 
to  the  total  mixture. 

Such  materials  as  bone  meal,  grit, 
ground  oyster  shells  and  charcoal  are 
really  not  medicines  any  more  than 
are  tankage,  meat  scrap,  turnip  tops 
and  cabbage.  These  materials  are 
good  in  a  sense  and  are  indispensable 
in  part  to  the  diet  of  poultry.  Yet 
many  of  the  so-called  poultry  reme- 
dies on  the  market  are  made  up,  to 
a  great  per  cent  as  to  weight,  of 
mixtures  of  charcoal,  bone  meal,  or 
oyster  shells,  while  the  real  medicinal 
substance  that  each  fowl  might  get 
from  the  mixture  would  be  entirely 
too  small  to  be  of  any  medicinal 
value.  There  are  exceptions,  and  a 
number  of  remedies  on  the  market 
are  prepared  in  a  more  scientific  man- 
ner.— R.  H.  Xeedham. 


The  Kingdom  of  the  Subscriber 


In  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone system,  the  subscriber  is 
the  dominant  factor.  His  ever- 
growing requirements  inspire 
invention,  lead  to  endless  scien- 
tific research,  and  make  neces- 
sary vast  improvements  and 
extensions. 

Neither  brains  nor  money  are 
spared  to  build  up  the  telephone 
plant,  to  cimplify  the  subscriber's 
powder  to  the  limit. 

In  the  Bell  System  you  have 
the  most  complete  mechamsm 
in  the  world  for  conununication. 
It  is  animated  by  the  broadest 
spirit  of  service,  and  you  dom- 
inate and  control  it  in  the  double 
capacity  of  the  ca\\&  and  the 
called.  The  telephone  cannot 
think  and  talk  for  you,  but  it 
carries  your  thought  where  you 
will.    It  is  yours  to  use. 


A  Little  Lay. 

Priscilla  was  a  Christian  hen. 

Industrious  and  true: 
Each  day  she  laid  an  egg,  and  then 

On  Saturday  laid  two. 
But  when  came  Sunday  morn  around 

Priscilla  changed  her  ways; 
Xo  egg  she'd  lay,  but  with  soft  sound 

She'd  cackle  gospel  lays. 
And  yet  on  Sunday  she  did  lay, 

Believe  this,  you  who  scoff! 
For  after  two  on  Saturday 

On  Sunday  she  laid  off. 

— Al.  C.  Joy. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Rosentoven  invented 
the  linen  collar  button  hole  which 
can  be  found  in  the  dark. 

There  are  twelve  countries  in 
which  the  infant  mortality  is  lower 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Nearly  half  of  the  girl  students  at 
"Vassar  College  are  working  their 
way  through  college. 


My  Creed. 

I  would  be  true  for  there  are  those 

who  trust  me; 
I  would  be  pure  for  there  are  those 

who  care; 
I  would  be  strong  for  there  is  much 

to  suffer, 

I  would  be  brave  for  there  is  much 
to  dare. 

I  would  be  friend  of  all  the  poor,  the 
helpless; 

I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift: 
I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my 

weakness; 
I  would  look  up  and  laugh  and  love 

and  lift. 

— Howard  .\rnoJd  Walker. 


Summer  Care  of  Bulbs 

ALL  spring  flowering  bulbs,  sucli 
as  hyacinths,  narcissus,  tulips 
and  freesias,  are  ripening  tlicir 
tops  now.  Never  cut  the  tops  on 
your  bulbs.  The  bulbs  will  absorb 
and  store  away  for  next  year's  usi  all 
the  food  in  the  leaves.  If  you  wisli  Tr, 
use  the  space  occupied  by  your  bulbs, 
you  can  take  them  up;  but  be  vtry 
careful  to  leave  on  the  tops  and  any 
soil  that  sticks  to  the  roots.  Mark 
and  put  them  in  a  box  with  dutn; 
sand  or  fine  soil.  Store  them  a  ay 
in  a  dry,  cool,  dark  place  until  r.  x: 
planting  time.  As  the  sand  or  -  , 
dries  the  bulbs  cure.  Or  they  may 
be  left  in  the  ground,  if  you  do 
need  the  space  where  they  are  planted 

You    can    plant   bulbs   of   dal  ' 
gladiolus,   tigridia  and  tuberost> 
your  sunny  bulb  beds  and  in  the  mou 
shaded  ones  put  cyclamen,  tuberofi 
begonias  and  pansy  plants.    At  t'  is 
time  you  can  also  set  out  plan; 
asters,  balsam,  ccnturea,  chrysai 
mums,    snapdragons,  marigolds 
zinnias.    Shade  tlie  young  plants 
paper,  shingles  or  berry  boxes. 

The  skirt  is  undoubtedly  the  nr.  j- 
ern  devil's  most  alluring  habit. 


WbL  Nnge  Albert 

gives  smokers 
such  delight ! 


Without  the  co-operation  of 
the  subscriber,  all  that  has  been 
done  to  perfect  the  system  is 
useless  and  proper  service  can- 
not be  given.  For  example, 
even  though  tens  of  millions 
were  spent  to  build  the  Trans- 
continental Line,  it  is  silent  if  i 
the  man  at  the  other  end  fails  to 
answer. 

The  telephone  is  essentially 
democratic;  it  carries  the  voice 
of  the  child  and  the  grown- 
up writh  equal  speed  and  direct- 
ness. And  because  each  sub- 
scriber is  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  Bell  System,  Bell  Service  is 
the  most  democratic  that  could 
be  provided  for  the  American 
people. 

It  is  not  only  the  implement 
of  the  individual,  but  it  fulfills 
the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


Rmlph  Bingham 
discover?  the 
"national  Jny  «molra' 


— why,  its  flavor  is  so  differ* 
ent  and  so  delightfully  good; 

—  why,  it  can't  bite  your 
tongue; 

—  why,  it  can't  parch  your 
throat; 

— why,  you  can 
smoke  it  as  lon( 

)and  as  hard  as  jam 
like  without  any 
comeback  but  real 
tobacco  happiness! 

On  the  reverse  side 
of  every  Prince 
Albert  package  you 
will  read : 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

One  Policy 


And  Associated  Companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 


PROCESS  PATENTED 
^^^^  JULY  30th,  1007." 

That  means  to  you  a  let  of  tobacco  ^^^^ 
enjojmient.     Prince  Albert  has  always  been  sold  without  coupons  or 
premiums.    We  prefer  to  give  quality !    And  read  this : 

Nnce  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

is  certainly  worth  your  while  getting  on  talk-terms  with 
if  you'd  like  to  know  what  will  please  your  jimmy  pipe  or 
cigarette  makin's  appetite  most — in  flavor,  coolness  and 
downright  satisfaction  to  the  high-top-notch  degree ! 

For  Prince  Albert  is  tobacco  Tnz.de  by  an  exclusive  patented 
process  that  cuts  oat  bite  and  parch  and  lets  you  fill  up 
your  pipe  or  roll  'em  to  your  heart's  content  without  a 
flareback  of  any  kind!  Youll  get  chummy  with  Princa 
Albert  in  a  mighty  short  time. 

Prince  Albert  it  wold  mverywhmrm  in  loppy  reJ 
bag»,Sc;  tidy  rmd  tins,  ICc;  hand»omm  poatnt 
and  half-poand  tin  humidort  and  in  that  finm 
pound  cryttal-glamM  hamidor  with  «pon#e* 
moiatener  top  that  keepM  the  fo6acce  in  each 
perfect  trim  —  always  ! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  Wisitea-Sdca.  N.  C 
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Preparedness 

(Continued  from  Page  8.) 

ticularly  of  California.  Now  the 
farmers  need  not  accuse  the  big  finan- 
cial operators  of  being  altogether  to 
blame  for  this  condition,  for  they  have 
lent  themselves  to  it  in  a  way  all 
along,  and  are  also  to  be  found  among 
the  offenders,  the  big  farmer  preying 
upon  the  small  one. 

Since  Henry  George  no  man  has  stu- 
died the  land  question  with  such  clear- 
seeing  eyes  or  with  such  evident  ap- 
preciation of  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  things  as  William  E.  Smythe,  who 
says  in  his  latest  work,  "The  New 
Life  of  the  Land": 

"The  settler  has  usually  aimed  to 
get  hold  of  the  largest  possible  tract 
of  the  cheapest  possible  land — the 
larger  and  the  cheaper  the  greater  the 
hope  of  fortune  to  come  with  in- 
creased population  and  development. 
You  will  find  this  in  the  latest  ex- 
pression of  American  colonization,  the 
outflow  of  the  farmers  from  the  Mid- 
dle West  into  the  new  agricultural 
districts  of  Canada.  Always  and 
everywhere  the  desire  for  a  home  and 
a  living  to  be  taken  from  the  soil  is 
secondary  to  the  land  speculation. 
The  natural  consequence  is  wasteful 
cultivation,  the  impoverishment  of  the 
soil,  a  low  standard  of  living  and  poor 
social  conditions,  the  enrichment  of 
the  few  accompanied  by  the  servitude 
of  the  many." 

Small  Farms  Recommended. 

Mr.  Smythe  recommends  smaller 
crms,  and  would  have  each  rural 
lamily  own  only  so  much  land  as  it 
r.ui  use  to  the  best  advantage  without 
hiring  help.  That  argument  is  being 
init  forth  by  a  great  many  agrarian 
authorities  in  these  days,  some  of 
tlum  declaring  that  there  is  never  any 
iicid  of  any  family  having  more  than 
live  acres.  There  is  also  a  large  num- 
i  cr  who  hold  that  twenty  acres  is  the 
rik'ht  unit.  But  Ehvood  Mead  tells 
ine  that,  taking  everything  into  con- 
pideration,  he  is  satisfied  that  to  be 


fairly  prosperous  a  farmer  should 
have  at  least  forty  acres. 

There  are  two  great  things  that 
ought  to  help  the  California  farmer 
if  ever  they  get  a  fair  chance  to  be 
tried  out — the  rural  credit  system  and 
the  State  Market  Commission. 

Harris  Weinstock,  who  knows  mar- 
ket conditions  better  than  any  other 
man  in  the  State  and  has  been  so 
successful  in  fighting  for  the  fruit 
growers  in  former  years,  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible showing  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  is  a  man  of  clear  vision. 
He  knows  that  national  preparedness 
not  only  consists  in  getting  people 
upon  the  land,  but  keeping  them 
there,  and  that  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  afford  them  good  markets 
and  the  best  facilities  for  reaching 
them. 

Harris  Weinstock  knows  that  the 
preparedness  which  is  based  upon  the 
thorough  organization  of  the  pro- 
ducers is  the  kind  that  counts.  Every 
day  he  is  urging  upon  them  to  form 
associations,  local  and  State,  and  to 
federate  their  interests  so  closely  that 
the  operation  of  the  distributive  ma- 
chinery shall  be  smooth  and  effective. 
Plain  Duty  of  the  Government. 

But  this  getting  the  people  upon 
the  land  is,  of  course,  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  the  one  upon  which 
our  federal  government  must  bend 
its  energies.  Too  long  has  it  side- 
stepped its  plain  duty  in  this  direction. 
What  it  has  done  to  encourage  colon- 
ization,, though  inspired  by  good  mo- 
tives, has  not  tended  to  better  condi- 
tions to  any  great  extent.  It  is  not 
enough  to  undertake  vast  irrigation 
projects  and  to  carry  them  out  after 
a  fashion.  The  cold  fact  that  nearly 
every  prorject  of  this  kind  undertaken 
by  the  government,  while  successful 
so  far  as  the  building  of  reservoirs 
and  the  making  of  canals  v\'ere  con- 
cerned, has  been  a  flat  failure  in  its 
ultimate  working  out  now  stares  the 
government  in  the  face.  These 
schemes  have  failed  because  they  did 


not  result  in  the  looked  for  coloniza- 
tion or  the  rapid  settling  up  of  the 
land  for  which  irrigation  facilities 
were  thus  afforded.  This  for  the  most 
part  was  the  result  of  too  heavy  an 
initial  ta.\  upon  the  resources  of  the 
homeseeker,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated at  Orland,  Cal.,  and  many 
other  places  where  expensive  irriga- 
tion works  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  government. 

H  the  government  had  sent  out  keen 
inciuirers  to  study  the  new  systems 
that  have  been  so  successful  in  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand 
and  other  British  colonies,  as  well  as 
the  systems  of  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many, and  a  good  working  plan, 
based  upon  some  or  any  of  them  had 
been  adopted,  these  colonization 
schemes  would  have  been  made  suc- 
cessful. 


"Oh.  dear,"  sighed  little  Joe,  "papa 
had  his  old  whiskers  cut  off,  and  I 
suppose  I  will  have  to  wear  them 
same  as  I  do  his  old  clothes." 


Exposition 
Building  Material 

SYMUN  BROS. 

WRECKERS 

1501-1527  .MARKET  ST. 

San  Francisco 

DUtiibiUois. 

100  Buildings,  Including  the  Famous 
••Ii\SIDB  INN," 

which  contains 

Greatest  Batrg^etins 

in  Quality  Plumbing;  200  Bathroom 
Sets,  Toilets,  Baths.  Basins;  200,000 
ft.  Choice  Lumber,  1,500  Doors,  and 
Hardware;  3,000  Windows  and 
Frames. 

Opportunity  awaits  you.  Get 
your  house  and  barn  in  one  car. 
We  furnish  and  load.  Submit  list 
for  our  estimate. 

Mil  In  Oflicc: 

1501.15>T  MARKET  ST. 

San  Francisco. 
Branch; 

Welch    Juice    Bldg.,    Fair  Urounds. 


OICE  REQUIRED 
EXPENSE  TO  OPERATE 

Hygienic  and  sanitary, 
made  of  galvanized  iron 

Maintains  a  low  and  stead/tem 
perature  inthe  warmest  climate 

Keeps  food  cool 
clean  and  wholesome 

Manufactured  by 

HAHMERBRAYCO 

OAKIAND  CALIFORNIA 

Ao.AnrCc. 


You  don't  want  your  IRRIGATION  PIPE  to  open  up! 


And  we  realized  in  the  beginning  that  what  you  do  want  is  a 
strong,  durable,  galvanized  irrigation  pipe  that  will  withstand  the 
hard  usage  to  which  it  must  necessarily  be  subjected.  Our  very 
broad  experience  has  taught  us  that  irrigation  pipe  must  be 
RIVETED  and  soldered,  as  this  type  of  joint  is  the  strongest 
made.   That  is  why  we  believe  in  Western  Irrigation  Pipe. 


WESTERN  GALVANIZED  SURFACE  PIPE  is  riveted  in 
one  piece  ten  feet  long,  without  circumferential  seams,  by  special 
machinery  of  our  own  design.  It  is  made  of  very  best  quality  of 
Galvanized  Steel  Sheets,  with  ends  of  each  section  reinforced  with 
extra  heavy  galvanized  steel.  We  carry  large  stocks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery. 


Compare  Our  Pipe  with  All  Others,  and  You'll  buy  WESTERN.  j 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  COMPANY  of  California 


San  Francisco 
444  Market  St. 


Taft 


Stockton 


Fresno 
753  H  St. 


Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 
1758  N.  Broadwav 
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SHIP  YOUR  HIDES 

TO 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220-226  TOWNSEND  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
WJK  PAT  THE  HIGHEST  MAB- 
KET  PRICES  FOE  HIDES,  TAL- 
LOW, WOOL,  SKINS  AND  FUES. 

Established  1864. 


BLACK 


LOSSES  SUiElV 

tr  CHtttr't  BiMltltfl  Pint. 

priced,  fr«sh,  nllftbU;  prefenvd  ^ 
West«ni  stockmen  becaUM  ikty 
w  teet    wli«r*    other    vatelnei  faM. 

I      m  .  m  ^     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonially 
I      1^  ^  «     lO-doM  pkge.  Blaokleg  PHIt  $I.M 
J^^^    SO-rfote  pk0«.  Blackleg  Pllli  4.M 
TJRe  anr  Injector,  but  Cutter's  ba«L 
fh«  itiperiority  of  Cutter  product!  la  due  to  orer  H 
fMrt  of  flpeclallzlnff  In  vaaaliias  and  Mruma  enly. 

Inaltt  en  Cuttar*a.    If  usobtainabia,  order  direct. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY.  Barkalay,  Callfaral»- 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses.  Milch  Cows.  Chickens.  Youag  Pita 
aiid  Hogs.  Cheapest  food  in  the  market  to-day. 
If  your  dealer  doeen't  carry  it.  addreaa 

El,  DORADO  OIL.  WORKS 
149  Caltfornla  St..         San  Frandaco. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
AND  SILOS 

Water  Trongha, 
W^ndmllU,  Framea 
and  Towers 

Steel  and  Wood 
Prices   the  Lowest 

BROWN  &  DYSON 

«44  So.  Center  St.. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send    Sketch    or    Model  tor 
SEARCH 


Hooks.     Adnce    and    Blf  fTDITir 
List  of  iDTentions  WaatM     m:  n.M:jKj 
Watson  E.  Coleman, 

I'atent  Lawyer.  Washington,  D.  C. 


SELL- 
EXCHANGE— 
BUY— 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools.  Im- 
plements, anything  and  every- 
thing needed  by  the  fifty  thou- 
sand farmers  who  receive  Or- 
chard and  Farm  every  week 

EASILY— 

QUICKLY— 

CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — re- 
sults come  quickly  and  surely. 
Readers  of  this  magazine  are 
prosperous.  successful,  trust- 
worthy— just  the  sort  of  men  you 
want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you 
need  farm  help  give  us  all  the  In- 
formation. We  will  prepare  an  ad 
for  your  approval  and  advise  you  of 
the  charge.    Address  your  letter  to 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

ORCHARD  &  FARM 

Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Spineless  Cactus 

Continued  from  Page  3. 

production — the  production  of  Luther 
Burbank — the  Germans,  French  and 
Italians  have  had  until  very  recently 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
cactus  as  a  food  than  have  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  The  cactus  they 
have  known  has  been  of  the  near- 
spineless  sort,  but  they  have  used  it 
in  considerable  quantities  to  feed  to 
cattle. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Spillane 
says,  writing  of  conditions  in  San 
Fernando: 

"The  Italians  here  seem  to  know 
better  and  to  have  more  faith  in  these 
plants  than  Americans  have.  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine,  Tony  Martango,  proved 
to  me  that  his  cows  will  eat  cactus 
in  preference  to  green  alfalfa.  His 
method  of  feeding  is  to  mix  about  75 
pounds  of  spineless  cactus  with  25 
pounds  of  dry  alfalfa,  or,  instead  of 
alfalfa,  barley  or  oat  hay." 

Another  San  Fernando  farmer,  R. 
Nadeau,  has  fifty  acres  planted  to 
spineless  cactus,  and  is  continually 
experimenting  with  it  as  a  food.  He 
has  found  that  for  about  four  months 
of  the  year  spineless  cactus  makes  a 
full  ration  for  all  animals  while  the 
fruit  is  on-  His  faith  in  the  cactus 
is  such  that  he  is  increasing  the  acre- 
age of  plants  this  year. 

Victor  Valley  is  another  section 
where  successful  experiments  in  the 
growing  and  feeding  of  spineless  cac- 
tus have  been  made.  This  region  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  too  cold  for 
the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  plant, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Spillane,  who 
sent  plants  there  to  be  tried  out,  the 
results  of  the  experiments  have  been 
most  encouraging. 

How  Hogs  Should  Be  Fed. 

Mr.  Spillane  offers  a  suggestion  to 
the  farmers  near  San  Francisco, 
whose  experiments  with  cactus  as  a 
food  for  hogs  were  described  in  last 
month's  issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm." 
These  farmers  declared  that  the  cac- 
tus diet  had  proven  very  satisfac- 
tory, the  hogs  being  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  the  cost  of  feeding  them 
less.  It  was  intimated,  however,  that 
cactus  is  too  bulky  to  supply  all  of  a 
hogfs  diet — that  a  hog  cannot  hold 
enough  of  it  to  keep  him  up  and 
growing  fast.  Mr.  Spillane's  sug- 
gestion is  to  mix  with  the  cactus,  as 
is  his  own  custom,  8  to  10  per  cent 
of  brand,  barley  or  middlings.  This, 
he  says,  makes  a  splendidiv  balanced, 
concentrated  diet. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  the  nature  of 
the  cactus  probably  imagine  that  it 
has  been  only  the  "dehorning"  of  the 
plant  that  Burbank  has  accomplished 
in  developing  his  spineless  variety. 
This  is  not  the  case;  for,  although 
the  spineless  cactus  is  really  of  his 
own  origination,  through  repeated 
crossings  and  selections,  it  is  the  not- 
able improvement  that  he  has  been 
able  to  bring  about  in  the  kind  and 
amount  of  the  food  content  of  the 
plant  that  constitutes  the  chief  im- 
portance of  his  experiments. 

He  has  produced  a  kind  of  spine- 
less and  spiculeless  opuntia  which 
grows,  as  Professor  Vernon  L.  Kel- 
logg of  Stanford  University  recently 
said,  "like  Jack's  beanstock  as  re- 
gards rapidity."  "By  actual  weight," 
writes  Mr.  Burbank  himself,  "my  new 
opuntias  produced  the  first  year,  six 
months  from  single  rooted  leaves,  an 
average  of  47^  pounds  per  plant,  on 
one-fourth  acre,  yielding  at  the  dis- 
tance planted  (2^x5  ft.)  at  the  rate 
of  ninety  tons  of  forage  per  acre-" 

This  forage  can  be  fed  to  stock  at 
any  season  throughout  the  year  and 
will  be  just  as  available  in  the  most 
droughty  as  in  the  rainiest  times.  For 
arid  regions  it  is  a  forage  that  is  now 
considered  invaluable. 

Cactus  Fruit  as  Human  Food. 

There  seems  to  be  every  prospect 
that  within  a  few  years  many  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  desert  lands  of 
the  earth  will  be  trained  to  a  profit- 
able condition  of  fertility  through  the 
medium     of    the    spineless  cactus. 


Apart  from  its  development  in  this 
country,  the  British,  French  and  Ger- 
mans are  certain  to  take  up  after  the 
close  of  the  war  the  experiments 
which  they  were  just  entering  upon 
when  the  struggle  broke  out. 

At  that  time  the  French  had  be- 
gun to  test  the  Burbank  creation  on 
the  Sahara  desert  and  on  the  islands 
of  Mayotte.  off  Madagascar.  The 
British  Government  was  considering 
the  feasibility  of  introducing  the 
plant  on  Sahara,  with  a  view  to  forc- 
ing the  most  unprolific  district  in  the 
world  to  support  life,  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  about  to  try  similar  ex- 
periments in  their  then  South  African 
possessions. 

In  all  of  these  lands  the  value  of 
the  cactus  as  a  food  had  been  known 
for  hundreds  of  years;  but  it  was  only 
the  thorny  variety  that  was  avail- 
able. Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
great  pain,  and  sometimes  death, 
might  be  the  penalty  for  using  it,  the 
cactus  continued  to  supply  fodder  for 
stock  and  fruit  for  man. 

In  Mexico  to-day  the  fruit,  though 
rather  seedy  and  difficult  to  handle, 
is  very  highly  prized,  more  so,  per- 
haps than  any  other  fruit  except  the 
orange  and  banana.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  spineless  variety  Ameri- 
cans will  acquire  a  liking  for  this 
fruit  more  readily  than  they  do  for 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  in 
general. 


Hogs  Without  Milk 

/  intended  going  into  the  hog  and 
dairy  business,  but  found  my  means 
were  not  large  enough  to  purchase  the 
dairy  stock  I  icould  want.  Could  I 
raise  hogs  with  as  much  success  toith- 
out  the  skimmed  or  separated  milkf 
Kindly  let  me  know  the  best  feed  for 
young  pigs.  I  have  alfalfa  and  com. 
Where  could  I  secure  an  up-to-date 
book  on  hogs  and  sheepT — Subscribed, 
Glenn  county,  Cal. 

MILK  is  a  great  help  in  hog  rais- 
ing, but  it  can  be  dispensed  with 
very  easily  and  great  success  secured 
by  feeding  properly  otherwise.  You 
could  not  have  better  conditions  than 
corn  and  plenty  alfalfa  pasture.  Un- 
less you  do  have  milk,  however,  you 
should  get  tankage,  as  for  quick 
growth  and  proper  utilization  of  grain 
and  other  foods,  some  animal  protein 
is  needed  and  tankage  is  very  rich  in 
this  substance.  Pigs  can  be  grown 
better  with  it  than  with  skim  milk, 
though  at  slightly  more  expense.  The 
smaller  the  pigs,  the  more  they 
need  it. 

"The  California  Hog  Book,"  price 
$2,  is  best  book  for  California  condi- 
tions. Any  agricutlural  paper  or  book 
dealer  can  get  it  for  you.  "Sheep 
Farming  in  America,"  price  $1,  sold 
by  the  "Breeders'  Gazette,"  Chicago, 
is  a  good  book  on  sheep  raising.  We 
believe  there  are  fine  opportunities  in 
sheep  raising  on  cultivated  land. 

The  pigs  will  learn  to  eat  while 
with  their  mother,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  creep  for  them,  so  that 
they  can  be  fed  separately  from  the 
sow  and  at  weaning  time  they  can  go 
ahead  without  anv  setback.  There  is 
too  wide  a  range  of  choice  of  feeds 
for  the  sow  with  pigs  to  discuss  here. 
Middlings  as  the  basis  for  a  slop  is 
about  the  best  thing,  though  expen- 
sive. It  would  be  well  to  have  your 
grain  ground,  and  after  the  pigs  are 
weaned,  the  alfalfa  pasture,  tankage  in 
self-feeder  and  enough  of  the  corn  to 
bring  the  pigs  to  a  market  size  as 
quickly  as  they  can  be  got  there,  ought 
to  prove  a  profitable  proposition.  Pas- 
ture, of  course,  is  better  than  pen 
feeding,  and  the  more  kinds  of  feeds 
than  can  be  given  the  better  for  the 
hog. 


"Now,  Johnnie,"  the  teacher  queried, 
"what  would  you  do  if  you  had  a 
goose  that  laid  golden  eggs?" 

"I'd  set  her  on  some  of  the  eggs," 
replied  the  youngster,  "and  hatch  out 
more  geese  of  the  same  kind." 


nrOP  DRESS  all  your 
*  Crops  with  Nitrate  of 
Soda  alone,  no  matter  what 
other  fertilizers  you  may  have 
used.  100  pounds  to  the 
acre  for  seeded,  and  200 
pounds  to  the  acre  for  culti- 
vated crops  will  do  the  work. 
The  increase  will  yield  large 
profits  over  the  cost. 

IVrile  on  post  card  for  our 
monep  making  bool(s 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Arenae,  New  York 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engine- 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Most  Qsefal  farm  en- 
rines.  Built  to  run  witb- 
out  trouMs  a  nd  d  o  t  h  1  n  ;n 
no  other  enprines  can  do. 
Throttle  Covsmed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley  Run 
at  any  speed.  Ve^  li^ 
MiCtit.  easy 
move  from 
to  job.  4H.  P. 
weiBhs  only  190  lbs  Siua 
4to20H.  F.  10-year  Guar- 
antee.  Not  a  chaip  ancins. 

but  cheap  in  the 
lonff  run. 

Engine  Book  free. 


Cushman  engines  arc  distributed 
from  Pacific  Coast  pointa,  making 
quick  shipments  possible. 


D.  O.  LIVELY 

216  Hobart  Kiillding,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Garfield  1322 

Live  Stock 

ANT  KIND— ANY  QUANTITY 

If  you  have  anything  for  sale,  I'll 
find  a  customer.  If  you  want  to  buy, 
tell   me.     I'll  get  it   for  you.  No 
order  too  small — or  too  large,  either. 
Registered  Livestock  a  Specialty.  A 
first-hand   knowledge  of  live- 
stock gained  from  twenty- 
five  years'  experience. 


chief  f)f  the  Deivirtment  of  I^ire  Stock, 
*^anama  Pacific  Intcriiati'jnal  ExiK>sition.  1915. 


Hopland  Short- Horns 

Hopland  rBerkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 
Bulls  of  highest  quality. 
Young  Sows  and  Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


Bags  for  All  Purposes 

Buy  and  sell  direct  with  the  dealer. 
We  pay  the  highest  cash  prices. 

Write  for  prices  when  buying. 

Speyer  Bag  Co. 

S«9-73  Fols«m  St.  Saa  Fraaelae* 
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Brain  Twisters 

Curious  Questions  from  Curious  Readers. 


THE  cobbler's  problem  in  the  last 
brain  twisters  seemed  to  be  like 
lie  book  problem  of  the  month  be- 
re,  in  permitting  a  variety  of  an- 
\  ers.    W.  P.  Lorenzen  was  able  to 
my  fifteen  hogs,  fifteen  goats  and 
;vcnty  ducks,  while  Harry  Nelson 
id  not  care  so  much  for  goats,  and 
night    instead     twenty-four  hogs, 
.ur  goats   and   seventy-two  ducks, 
loubtless  a  number  of  other  answers 
u!d  be  given. 

To  divide  equally  an  eight-gallon 

-  isk  of  wine  with  a  three  and  five 
•lUon  cask,  pour  from  8  to  3,  from 

to  5,  from  5  to  8,  from  3  to  5,  from 

-  to  3  and  3  to  5,  which  makes  four 
D  illons  in  both  the  eight-gallon  and 

ve-gallon  casks.  If  wine  in  a  ten- 
■  Mon  cask  is  to  be  divided  equally 
v^ith  a  seven  and  three  gallon  cask, 
I  lur  from  ten-gallon  cask  to  seven- 
gallon  cask,  to  three-gallon  cask,  to 
ten-gallon  cask  until  division  is  made. 
Try  it  and  see. 

There  is  a  diflference   of  opinion 

2;arding  weighing  hay.  Some  say 
can't  be  .done,  but  Harry  Nelson 

ivs:    "Suppose  you  have  on  wagon 

000  pounds  of  hay  and  wagon 
'  <  ighs  1,000  pounds.    Then  if  scales 

cigh  200  pounds  heavy,  wagon  and 
liav  would  weigh  3,200  and  the  wagon 
would  weigh  back  1,200,  leaving  2,000 
i>ounds  of  hay,"  and  this  seems  cor- 

I'.Xt. 

The  answer  to  "frenzied  finance"  is 
^'  t  cents.  To  work  the  problem  bc- 
uin  at  the  end.  You  know  that  B 
mvcs  back  10  cents  the  last  time.  To 
m  t  the  10  cents  he  must  have  had 
l  alf  of  that,  or  5  cents,  and  A  must 
'  ue  given  him  5  cents.  He  must 
i  ivc  had  before  that  15  cents,  then 
l  ilf,  or  71/2  cents;  then  17%  cents, 
iii'i  to  begin  with  half  of  that,  or 

-  1  cents,  which  is  easy. 

it  is  clear  that  farmers  do  not 
!  i  nv  how  to  handle  money,  as  the 
aiswers  to  interest  problem  vary 
Vim  $221.60  per  installment  to 
<  :  ;7.50.    We  will  let  the  author  of  the 

1  oblcm  tell  us  which  is  right,  if  he 
lows;  we  don't. 

Tree  Planting. 
\nd   now   here   is   some  orchard 
7  ork,  which  H.  R.  Crotts  sends  us. 

A  farmer  had  a  piece  of  ground  on 
■■rhioh  he  wanted  to  plant  five  rows  of 
'n-cs.  four  in  a  row,  hut  he  had  only 
■I,  trees.   He  did  it  all  right,  but  how 
<i''l.  he  do  itf 

Women  Voters,  Try  This. 

The  Salem  Fruit  Union,  at  its  an- 
'niiii  meeting,  was  voting  for  president. 
!t  had  been  agreed  that  if  no  candi- 
I'Ur.  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
nift  the  lowest  would  drop  out  and 
■■<!st  'his  vote  for  the  candidate  next 
h  if/her  than  he.  There  were  10.000 
shares  in  the  union  and  each  share  had 
I  vote.  On  the  first  ballot  A  received 
1 1' ice  a.1  many  as  B  and  three  times 
'<  many  as  C.  while  D  received  one- 
half  as  many  as  B.  How  many  ballots 
I'  cre  t<iken  and  who  of  the  candidates, 
I  /{.  C  or  D.  was  elected  president? — 
If.  V.  MeC. 

A  Genuine  Brain  Storm. 
The  man  who    sent    this   one  in 
thought  it  safer  to  keep  his  identity 
a  secret: 

If  it  takes  a  four-months-old  wood- 
nrcker  with  a  rubber  bill  nine  months 
mid  thirteen  days  to  peck  a  hole 
through  a  cypress  log  that  is  big 
'iiough  to  make  117  shingles,  and  it 
lakes  165  shingles  to  make  a  bundle 
worth  93  cents,  how  long  will  it  take 
a  cross-eyed  grasshopper  with  a  cork 
leg  to  kick  all  the  seeds  out  of  a  dill 
picklet 

Poetry. 

M.  Powers  break  into  poetry  at  the 
mtemplation  of  brain  twisters.  Just 


one  poem  we  will  give  now,  and 
others  later: 

A,  B  and  C  met  at  an  inn, 
Where  they  grew  very  merry. 

With  drinking  brandy,  wine  and  gin. 
Some  glasses,  too,  of  sherry. 

At  length  the  reckoning  they  must  pay; 

To  make  all  matters  even — 
A  paid  two-ninths,  as  poets  say. 

While  B  and  C  paid  seven. 

As  oft  as  B  paid  80  cents 

G  paid  the  sum  of  50. 
Now  tell  the  cents  each  fellow  paid. 

If  C  spent  9  times  50. 


Legal  Questions 

Answers    by    Alex.    N.    B.  Muir, 
Attorney-at-Law. 

Can  a  neighbor  compel  me  to  remove 
a  row  of  eticalyptus  trees  growing  on 
my  sirlv  of  a  fence  on  the  line  divid- 
ing our  ranches,  if  he  claims  that  they 
are  damaging  him  by  killing  out  his 
crops  he  tries  to  raise  near  themf  If 
he  could  not  compel  me  to  remove 
them,  would  he  be  justified  in  cutting 
off  all  the  branches  that  overhang  his 
(/round,  and  as  the  trees  are  quite 
largo  and  a  part  of  the  Itody  is  over 
the  line,  could  he  chop  off  that  part  of 
the  body  on  his  side  of  the  feme*  

J.  vv.  w. 

'  I  'HERE  is  a  want  of  clearness  in 
this  question;  in  the  first  part 
your  inquirer  states  that  the  eucalyp- 
tus trees  are  growing  on  his  side  of 
the  fence,  in  the  second  part  he  says 
that  the  trees  are  quite  large  and  a 
part  of  the  body  of  the  tree  is  over 
the  line.  Am  I  to  understand  he 
means  by  the  body  of  the  tree,  the 
trunk  thereof?  I  will  answer  the 
question  on  the  presumption  that  the 
body  of  the  tree  refers  to  the  trunk, 
and  also  on  the  presumption  that  the 
trunks  are  on  your  inquirer's  land.  A 
tree  on  the  dividing  line,  that  is,  a 
tree  whose  trunk  is  partly  on  the  land 
of  one  person  and  partly  on  the  land 
of  another  is  a  monument  and  neither 
party  has  a  right  to  injure  it.  One 
owner  niay  maintain  trespass  against 
his  neighbor  to  recover  damages  for 
cutting  trees  standing  on  the  divid- 
ing line,  because  though  each  has, 
abstractly,  a  right  to  cut  the  half 
standing  on  his  land,  yet  he  cannot 
be  allowed  to  use  his  half  to  destroy 
his  neighbor's;  as  can  readily  be  seen, 
by  cutting  a  tree  in  two,  the  tree 
would  be  destroyed.  Providing  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  entirely  on  the 
land  of  your  inquirer  the  adjoining 
owner  may  cut  of?  all  branches  that 
extend  over  the  boundary  line  and 
on  to  his  land,  likewise  he  may  abate 
the  nuisance  if  the  roots  project  into 
his  soil. 

Homestead  on  Mineral  Land. 

Can  a  person  by  filing  homestead 
papers  on  a  piece  of  land  that  has  al- 
ways been  claimed  as  mineral,  though 
no  gold  in  paying  quantities  has  been 
found  thereon,  keep  prospectors  off  the 
said  ground  until  hi.i  time  for  proving 
up* — Subscriber. 

A PERSON  should  learn  from  the 
land  office  if  this  particular  par- 
cel of  land  is  open  for  homestead  en- 
try. It  may  be  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  mineral  reservation,  in  that 
case  a  particular  form  of  entry  is  re- 
quired by  the  Government.  Make  in- 
quiries at  the  land  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Since  farm  machinery  is  such  an 
important  factor  in  modern  agricul- 
ture, the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
bulletin  on  their  care,  selection  and 
adjustment  fills  a  very  important  need 
and  will  prove  of  great  service  to 
those  who  obtain  it. 


WARIUNTEI) 

FULL  SIZES 
FULL  WTEIGHT 

DUCK 
The  Standard  of 
OUNCE  DUCK 
ia  based  on  29-inch 
width  per  yard,  or  7% 
square  feet 
FULL  PITCH 
Government  Specifica- 
tion. 


FULL  SIZES 
ONE-THIRD  PITCH 
FULL  WEIGHT 

DUCK 
Same  as  above 


For  Honest  Values 

Your  Monej's  Worth  Always. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

PLUMMER'S 

TENTS 

MADE  IN  THREE  GRADES. 


Stack  and  Wagon  Covers 

WAPCO  BRAND  and  RIVAL  BRAND 

Irrigating  Hose 


WAPCO  BRAND 


FULL  SIZES 
ONE-THIRD  PITCH 
OUNCE  WEIGHT 
Based  per  square  yard, 
or  on  9  square  feet. 


The  Brands  are  marked  on  the  Goods, 
handled  by  the  most  prominent  enterpris- 
ing retail  merchants. 

Write  to  ua  (or  Illustrated  Descriptive  CataloKt 
and  the  name*  of  Local  Dealers  that  caa 
supply  yon  Tvlth  Onr  Lines. 

W.  A.  Plummer  Mfg.  Co. 


FRONT  ST.,  at  Pine 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


'^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Lon^  Lock  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make — and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight.  Strength  mnd 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 

Send  lor  Free  Boolclet — which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 

Robinson  Hardware  Go.         Box  b  Gilroy,  Gal. 


When  the  Wagon 
Is  Piled  High 


MICA  Axle  Grease  protects 
your  spindles.  Big  loads 
can't  affect  the  cool,  slippery- 
lubricating  film  formed  by  the 
powdered  mica.  It  makes  the 
grease  twice  as  efficient — makes 
it  last  twice  as  long.  A  special  process 
blends  the  mica  with  the  highest  grade 
petroleum  grease — no  other  grease  like 
Mica  Axle  Grease.  Get  a  can  from 
your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Cslifornui) 


MICA 


AXLE. 
GREASE 


When  You  Write  Advertisers 


Be  sure  to  znentioa  Orchard  and 
farm.  Our  adTertisers  like  to  know 
where    their    replies    come  from. 
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M  UN  SON   LAST    Kinds  of  Lemon  Wood 


ARMY  SHOES 


RETAIL 
PRICE 


Carried  In 
Stock  for 

Immediate 
Deliverj. 


SOMETHING  NEW 


Xo.  2(U  Army  Shoe  at  $5.00 

A  stronglj'  built  street  shoe,  oa  the  MUNSON 
ARMY  LAST,  regulation  hcaTy  single  army  oak 
sole,  flue  smooth  black  calf  upi)er,  firm  box  toe. 
Made  by 

BUCKINGHAM  &  HECHT 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THREE  kinds  or  types  of  wood 
on  lemon  trees  produce  three 
different  types  of  lemons,  ac- 
cording to. the  observations  and  tests 
of  J.  P.  Englehart  of  Giendora.  and 
only  one  type  of  lemon,  or  one  kind 
of  fruit  wood,  is  what  it  should  he. 
This  also  is  the  kind  of  wood  to  be 
used  in  budding,  because  like  pro- 
duces like,  and  buds  from  poor  fruit 
wood  will  make  the  wrong  kind  of 
tree. 

These  types  of  wood  are  sucker 
wood,  "white  wood"  and  thorougii- 
bred  wood. 

The  first  of  these  is  easily  recog- 
nized. The  shoots  are  straight,  thick 
and  rapid  growing.  The  fruit  pro- 
duced on  suckers  is  of  very  inferior 
quality  and  small  in  amount. 

"White  wood"  is  also  easily  recog- 
nized. It  is  wood  that  has  grown 
rapidly  and  the  stem  is  quite  plenti- 
fully streaked  with  short  white  lines 
that  come  through  rapid  growth. 
Fruit  on  such  wood  is  better  than 
that  produced  on  suckers,  but  still  is 
of  inferior  quality  and  is  not  pro-  ] 
duced  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  i 
profitable. 

The  real  desirable  fruit  wood  is  the 
thoroughbred,  \vood,    thin;  smooth, 


green,  wiry  and  tough  in  appearance 
and  fact.  Upon  it  lemons  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance  if  the  culture  of 
the  tree  permits  heavy  production, 
and  the  fruit  is  of  high  quality.  It 
produces  large  amounts  of  the  finest 
kind  of  lemons,  the  kind  that  brings 
the  profit.  There  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  it  or  the  other 
kinds  in  the  tree. 

When  buds  from  this  kind  of  wood 
are  used  the  trees  will  come  true  to 
type.  A  neighbor  secured  a  number 
of  such  buds  and  top  worked  parts 
of  his  lemon  grove.  After  the  new 
growth  was  established  and  produc- 
ing Mr.  Englehart  went  through  the 
orchard  and  picked  out  easily  trees 
top  worked  with  these  buds,  and  those 
picked  out  for  convenience  and  not  for 
type. 

According  to  such  experience  trees 
from  buds  taken  from  "thoroughbred 
wood''  are  pedigreed  trees,  for  their 
source  is  known,  and  they  come  true 
to  type  and  produce  heavily  of  the 
kind  of  fruit  wanted. 

If  others  would  have  the  same  ex- 
perience it  would  indicate,  not  that 
tree  records  were  of  no  value,  but 
that  in  the  absence  of  tree  records 
a  proper  selection  of  heavily  produc- 
ing trees  of  the  right  sort  could  be 
obtained.  ' 


Edw.RJameson 

GRADUATE 
AUCTIONEER 

Visalia.  Cal. 

Sales  promoted,  managed 
and  conducted. 
Correspondence  invited. 


Bees  earn  bis?  prof- 

'its.    If  you  don't  keep 
^    .hem  you  ougrht  to.  Com- 
plete   bcgrinnur's    outfit  of 
js  and  equipment  needs  but  a  small 
—     ,,,,^stment.    For  years  our  celebrated 
of  Bee-Koeper's  Supplies  has  maintained  a 


Sold  direct  to  you  at  our  well  known  money-saving 
prices,  every  item  offers  an  unusual  value.  Don't 
buy  equipment  for  U.is  year  until  yoa  learn  how 
much  money  we  can  actually  save  you. 

Send  today  for  our  Farm  Book. 

Tilml^onwiflM'i^  Dept  V389 

New  York.  ChluEO,  Kansas  City.  Ft.  Worth,  Portland,  Ora. 

Writa  bouse  most  convenient  to  you 


Whether  you  want  just  a 
small  pump  for  the  house, 
or  a  large  one  (or  irrigation  use 
it  certainly  will  pay  you  well  to 


The  safe  way  is  to  get  advice  from  pump  specialiits  like  our«elve8. 
manufacturers  we  have  solved  hundreds  of  pumping  problems — 
our  accumulated  experience  is  at  your  command.    Our  advice 
•ave  you  both  money  and  trouble.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Windmill  Pumps,  Etc. 

Let  m  help  you  lelect  a  pump  adapted  to  your  particular  requis* 
menu.  CATALOG  28-B  describea  Bean  Centrihisal  Pumpt 
CATALOG  28-D  de»cribe«  all  other  pumpa  (al»o  Bean  DiatillaiTr 
Elnsinet).    A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both.  Why  not  aend  now 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

225  W.  Julian  Street  San  Jose,  CaL 


HE  WHO  INSTALLS 


ARMCO  IRON  FLUME 


(LKWOX  TYPE) 

Installs  But  Once 


99.84%  Pure 


100%  Efficient 


Its  superiority  lies  not  only  in  its  advertised  claims,  but  in  tlie 
quality  of  material  employed,  the  class  of  workmanship  enter- 
ing into  its  manufacture,  the  method  of  joining  sections,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  unexcelled  service  rendered  alter  installa- 
tion. It  is 


Water-Tight 


Rust-Resisting 


Fireproof 


Don't  say  "Can't  afford  it."  Its  first  cost  is  its  total  cost.  De- 
scriptive literature  on  request.    Send  for  it. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


421  Leroy  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


"Quality  First" 


410  Parker  St., 
West  Berkeley. 


We  Are  the  Sole 
Manufacturers  of 

REMCO 

AIR-DRIED 

REDWOOD 

PIPE 

In  all  sizes,  two  inclK 
to  twelve  feet.  Shipped 
ready  to  use. 

For  irrigation,  water 
supply,  power.  Cheaper 
than  any  other  pipe  <'i 
equal  size,  capacity  and 
endurance. 

TANKS 


For  all  uses,  in  all  size- 
from    500    gallons  t' 
500,000  gallons,  an 
with  towers  if  wantc  i 


SILOS 


For  dairymen,  stock- 
men, farmers.  In  sizes 
from  "^5  to  300  tons.  The 
best  silo  made  to-day. 


All  Rem  CO  products  are 
built  to  your  order.  Only 
clear,  air-dried  redwood  is 
used.  Write  us  your  needs 
and  we  will  send  )ou  full  in- 
formation. 


Redwood 
Manufacturers 
Company 

1613  Hobart  BIdg., 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Cholera 

No    other    one    subject  bearing 
on  the  swine  growing  industry 
j  of  the   country  has   been  so 

vvidely  discussed  of  recent  years  as 
(that  of  cholera. 

The  enormous  losses  suffered  by 
the  American  farmer  as  a  result  of 
the  ravages  of  this  plague  are  in- 
1  alculable  and  probably  more  study, 
expense  and  experiment  have  been 
ilcvoted  to  this  disease  than  to  any 
'ther,  not  excepting  the  "Foot  and 
Mouth"  epidemic  last  year. 

Opinions  as  to  the  method  of 
fixating  animals  for  cholera  differ 
considerably,  one  faction  favoring 
the  single,  or  serum  alone  treatment, 
contending  the  use  of  virus  is  more 
harmful  than  helpful,  while  the 
other  side  takes  the  view  that  the 
<h)uble,  simultaneous  or  serum  and 
irus  treatment,  is  undoubtedly  the 
l  est.    Then  there  are  those  who  say 

I  herd  of  hogs  should  never  be 
\accinated  until  it  shows  some 
s\  mptoms  of  the  disease,  and  those 
wlio  claim  the  pigs  must  be  treated 
at  weaning  time  if  the  disease  is  to 
be  absolutely  prevented.  From  a 
■strictly  dollars  and  cents  stand- 
point the  latter  is  most  sound. 
Double  Treatment  Most  Successful. 

It  seems  that  the  double,  or  simul- 
I  incous  treatment,  if  given  at  the 
litiht  age  and  weight  by  a  competent 
\  ( terinarian  who  uses  potent  virus 
which  is  made  under  government 
•-iipervision,  and  uses  proper  sanitary 
l)recautions,  is  the  most  successful. 
There  are  tvio  forms  of  the  disease 
l;iiown  as  the  rapid  form,  and  the 
clironic  or  lingering  form.  Animals 
-.uffering  from  the  acute  form  de- 
\alop  high  fever  up  to  106  or  107  de- 
Ljrees  F.,  become  sluggish,  listless 
and  very  weak  and  lose  their  ap- 
jictites.  The  eyes  very  often  become 
1  eddish  and  gummed  with  a  yellow- 
ish discharge,  or  hemorrhage  of  the 
skin  sets  in,  death  usually  occurring 
in  from  8  to  12  days.  The  chronic 
symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  the 
acute  form,  except  that  the  hogs  do 
not  die  so  rapidly. 

The  single  treatment  consists  of  a 
suitable  dose  of  anti-hog  cholera 
serum,  and  an  animal  so  treated  is 
lirotected  against  cholera  for  a  period 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty  days.  This 
method  is  frequently  adopted  by 
-jTowers  in  whose  herds  the  disease 
iias  already  appeared  or  who  require 
temporary  protection  only.  The 
iloiible  or  simultaneous  method  con- 
sists in  the  injection  of  hog  cholera 
'  irus  (the  blood  of  a  sick  hog  with 
cholera)  together  with  an  injection 
i  f  anti-hog  cholera  scrum. 

Sanitation  and  Care. 

It  should  be  understood  the  mere 
iiiocculation  by  either  the  single  or 
<louble  treatment  is  not  all  that  is 
necessary  to  attain  success  in  fighting 
this  dread  disease.  Farmer  must  use 
more  sanitation  in  hog-houscs,  feed 
lots  and  watering  places.  Clean, 
pure  water  should  be  available  at  all 
times,  a  good  strong  disinfectant 
svirayed  over  and  inside  the  swine 
-hods,  and  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
l  eep  a  careful  watch  over  the  visit- 
i  rs  to  the  farm.  One  prominent 
breeder  in  the  Middle  West  has  kept 
H  •  doormat  saturated  with  disin- 
fectant for  years. 

Sanitation  of  Stock  Cars. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  all 
question  that  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious factors  in  the  spread  of  hog 
cholera  and  other  diseases  is  the 
negligence  of  our  railroads  in  the 
matter  of  disinfecting  stock  cars  and 
also  loading  stations  along  their 
lines.  Just  why  strict  laws  on  this 
vital  subject  are  not  made  and  en- 
forced in  every  State  is  a  reflection 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  voters,  for 
it  is  a  condition  existing  right  here 

II  the  State  of  California  and  calls 
f  ir  a  speedy  remedy.  Following  is 
I  dosage  table  recpnuncnded  for  pigs 


in  Hogs 

and  hogs  of  various  weights  in  esti- 
mating the  proper  amount  of  serum. 
The  "cc"  means  "cubic  centimeters." 
Single  or  Serum  Alone  Treatment. 
Pigs  weighing  10  to  20  lbs  15  cc 


HOW  much  do  you  per- 
sonally know  about  the 
use  of  dynamiter  Have 
you  ever  used  it?  If  you  have, 
have  you  used  it  to  the  fullest 
advantage?  Have  you  made 
jt  do  all  the  work  of  which  it 
capable? 

With  Hercules  Dynamite 
you  can  plant  trees,  drain  land, 
dig  ditches,  remove  rocks,  sub- 
soil land,  excavate  cellars,  cis- 
terns, etc.,  and  do  many  other 
things  that  space  does  not  al- 
low us  to  list.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  you  can  do  all 
of  these  things  more  quickly, 
more  thoroughly,  and  with  less 
expense  by  the  proper  use  of 
dynamite  than  by  any  other 
method. 

The  place  that  dynamite  is 
taking  on  the  farm  is  growing 
bigger  and  more  important 
every  day.  The  man  who  is 
engaged  in  agricultural  work 
and  who  has  not  thoroughly 
familiarized  himself  with  this 
comparatively  new  factor  in 
such  work  is  not  doing  himself 
justice. 

For  your  own  benefit  write 
for  a  book  we  have  just  pub- 
lished, called  "Progressive 
Cultivation."  It  gives  much 
information  that  many  men 
now  have  at  their  finger  tips 
and  find  almost  invaluable  in 
their  daily  work.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Son  Francisco,  Cal. 


Plea!ie  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book, 
"Progressive  Cultivation."  1  am  interested  in 
Dynamite  for 


Pigs  weighing  20  to  40  lbs  20  cc 

Double  or  Serum  and  Virus  Treatment 

Shoats  weighing  40  to  50  lbs  30  cc 

Shoats  weighing  50  to  75  lbs  35  cc 

Hogs  weighing  75  to  100  lbs  40  cc 

Hogs  weighing  100  to  125  lbs  45  cc 

Hogs  weighing  125  to  150  lbs  50  cc 

Hogs  weighing  150  to  200  lbs  60  cc 


Better  Crops 

The  results  that  may  be  obtained 
by  improving  soil  by  the  use  of 
dynamite  are  sometimes  almost 
unbelievable. 

The  illustration  shown  above  is 
an  accurate  copy  of  a  photograph. 
Half  of  the  field  in  question  was 
sub-soiled  with  dynamite.  The 
other  half  was  not.  Corn  was 
then  planted.  On  the  sub-soiled 
portion  it  came  up  vigorous,  strong, 
growing  higher  than  a  man's  head. 
On  the  other  half  of  the  field — the 
picture  tells  the  story. 

This  is  not  an  insolated  or  even 
unusual  case.  The  same  thing  has 
occurrred  thousands  of  times  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and 
with  crops  of  various  kinds.  Has 
it  happened  on  your  farm?  Pro- 
gressive Cultivation"  tells  how 
these  results  have  been  obtained. 
It  tells  how  you  may  obtain  them. 
Read  it. 


Time  and  Labor  Saved 

Have  you  ever  dug  a  ditch  across 
overgrown  or  swampy  land,  through 
ground  full  of  rocks,  roots,  and 
stumps?  If  you  have  you  know 
what  it  costs  in  labor  and  time — 
zu/ien  yon  dig. 

When  Hercules  Dynamite  is 
used  there  is  a  difFerent  story  to 
tell.  Instead  of  removing  every 
pound  of  dirt  by  hand,  struggling 
through  underbrush,  tugging  at 
roots  and  stones;  -a  few  charges  are 
planted,  connections  made,  the 
charges  fired — and  there's  your 
ditch.     Finished  in  minutes  instead 


Hogs  weighing  200  to  250  lbs  70  cc 

Hogs  weighing  more  than  250  lbs. 
add  10  cc  for  each  50  lbs.  weight, 
maximum  90  cc.  Dose  thin  hogs  ac- 
cording to  what  they  should  weigh 
in  fair  flesh. 

Pigs  weighing  from  4o  to  75  lbs. 
should  receive  3-4  cc  virus  each,  and 
hogs  over  that  weight  at  least  Icc. 


of  hours,  or  hours  instead  of  days. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  better  ditch 
than  could  ever  be  dug  by  hand. 

The  illu.stration  shows  a  ditch 
blasted  through  land  that  was  heavily 
overgrown  with  brush  and  badly 
obstructed  by  stones  and  roots. 
Hercules  Dynamite  simply  lifted 
everything  at  once.  The  ditch  was 
finished. 

Clearing  Land 

Hercules  Dynamite  may  be  used 
in  several  ways  to  facilitate  the 
clearing  of  land.  It  gives  invalu- 
able aid  in  the  removal  of  rocks, 
stumps,  and  standing  trees.  Work 
that  ordinarily  would  take  a  gang 
of  men  and  several  horses  many 
days  to  accomplish  can  be  finished 
in  half  the  time  when  dynamite  is 
used. 

To  accomplish  this  saving  in 
time  and  efFort,  the  main  require- 
ment is  that  the  man  in  charge 
know  how  to  use  his  dynamite  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Land  clearing  usually  calls  for 
the  use  of  several  difFerent  methods, 
each  one  of  them  simple  in  appli- 
cation, valuable  only  because  each 
serves  a  particular  purpose. 

A  rock  may  be  removed  by  use 
of  mud  cap,  snake  hole,  or  block 
hole,  depending  on  size  and  loca- 
tion. Some  stumps  and  trees  have 
tangled  spreadmg  roots,  others 
heavy  tap  roots.  The  manner  in 
which  the  charge  of  dynamite  is 
set  and  the  amount  used  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  stump  or  tree  to 
to  be  blasted. 


CHAKGE  PROPERU  HMIO  fOR  BLAS'TlttS  STUMPS  HAVlMfr?? 


In  "Progressive   Cultivation"  these 

various  methods  are  fully  and  accurately  } 

described.    Every  man  who  takes  a  real  j 

interest  in  his  property  should  have  this  I 

book.  If  you  have  no  copy  write  for  one.  I 


TKe  Use  Of 


Hercules  Dynamite 

On  Farm.Orchard  and  Ranch 
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The  Septic  Tank 

Plans  for  Sewage  Plant  for  the  Farm  Home 
By  Dr.  Albert  Schneider 


Explanation  of  fl|;urr  A,  receiving;  tank  or  compartment:  B,  dlHcharKlOK  or 

■ettUiijc  tank  or  compartment.  The  entire  tank  is  sunk  into  the  soil,  D;  C,  air 
■pace;  E,  cover,  vrhieli  should  be  fastened  on  hlnees  and  should  be  perforated  to 
admit  air;  F,  supports  for  cover  and  ventilation  to  admit  air.  M  !■  Inlet  pipe 
with  Oftenine  at  O  In  tank,  and  >'  automatic  syphon  outflow  pipe. 


/  would  like  some  information  in  the 
construction  of  a  septic  tank.  The 
toilet  is  to  he  used  by  a  medium  sized 
family  during  the  summer. — C.  A.  W. 

THE  so-called  septic  tank,  bacterial 
tank,  or  cesspool,  is  a  modern 
device  for  rendering  sewage  innocuous 
through  the  agency  of  rotting  and 
other  aerial  bacteria.  In  the  tank, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  cistern,  the  intestinal  and  other 
bacteria  which  are  present  in  the 
sewage  coming  from  the  kitchen  sink 
and  the  water  closet,  are  acted  upon 
by  the  rotting  bacteria  entering  from 
the  air  and  in  a  very  short  time  are 
killed  and  displaced  by  them,  while 
the  organic  matter  itself  is  being  de- 
composed and  rendered  innocuous  and 
incapable  of  harboring  those  bacteria 
which  might  cause  disease,  such  as 
typhoid,  cholera  or  dysentery. 

The  tank  may  be  built  of  wood 
which  is  lined  with  zinc  or  fairly 
heavy  iron  sheeting,  of  brick,  or  of 
concrete.  Whatever  the  material 
used,  there  must  be  no  leakage  from 
it  through  defective  construction  and 
it  should  be  well  put  together.  It 
should  be  not  nearer  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  house.  For  a 
small  family  (3  to  6)  the  cistern 
should  measure  eight  feet  by  eight 
feet  by  three  feet  deep  with  a  parti- 
tion wall  through  the  middle  placed 
at  right  angles  to  inlet  and  outlet 
pipes,  and  the  heighth  of  this  wall 
should  be  up  to  the  outlet  pipe  open- 
ing. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
plant  really  consists  of  two  tanks, 
the  first  the  receiving  tank  and  the 
second  the  settling  tank  or  the  dis- 
charging tank.  The  sewage  from  the 
entire  house  flows  into  the  first  tank 
through  the  pipes  and  the  soil  tile 
drainage,  until  the  compartment  is 
filled,  when  it  overflows  into  the 
settling  compartment.  The  inflow 
pipe  enters  the  first  tank  at  the  top 
and  is  then  bent  at  right  angles  so 
that  the  opening  will  be  about  six  to 
eight  inches  from  the  bottom.  The 
sewage  enters  with  considerable  force 
causing  the  contents  of  the  first  com- 
partment to  be  much  stirred  up  and 
mixed  which  is  desirable.  The  flow 
over  the  dividing  wall  is  however 
slow  and  even.  The  contents  of  the 
second  or  discharging  chamber  are 
not  disturbed  and  any  solid  particles 
which  may  be  present  settle  to  the 
bottom. 

The  backflow  of  air  in  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  septic  tank  is  of  course 
prevented  by  the  usual  traps  under- 
neath the  kitchen  sink  and  in  the 
water  closets.  There  is  more  or  less 
bad  odor  from  any  septic  tank  which 
emanates  very  largely  from  the  first 
compartment,  and  for  this  reason  it 
should  be  as  remote  from  the  house 
as  possible.    There  is  comparatively 


little  odor  from  the  second  compart- 
ment. During  the  summer  months 
or  during  warm  weather  the  action 
of  the  rotting  bacteria  is  so  marked 
as  to  leave  little  solid  matter  behind 
and  there  is  as  a  result  little  deposit 
to  remove  from  either  the  first  or 
second  compartments. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  tank  re- 
quires cleaning  from  time  to  time. 
Under  usual  conditions,  the  overflow 
is  harmless  and  may  be  allowed  to 
flow  over  a  lawn,  into  an  orchard  or 
a  field.  It  should  be  well  spread, 
however,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
localized  excessive  wetting  of  the  soil 
from  the  overflow.  As  a  rule  the 
sediment  or  sludge  from  the  septic 
tank  is  not  offensive  and  may  be  dis- 
posed of  easily,  by  burial,  carrying 
to  a  more  remote  field  as  fertilizer, 
by  burning  when  sufficiently  dried,  etc. 

It  is  advantageous  to  make  the 
settling  compartment  a  foot  deeper 
than  the  receiving  compartment,  al- 
though this  is  not  absolutely  essential. 
The  effluent  may  also  be  emptied 
directly  into  a  stream  without  any 
danger  of  seriously  contaminating  it. 
The  outflow  pipe  should  have  a  larger 
diameter  than  the  inlet  pipe  and 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  act  as  an 
automatic  siphon.  The  entire  tank 
should  be  covered,  with  side  ventila- 
tion. The  covering  keeps  in  the  odor 
somewhat,  and  keeps  out  the  sunlight 
thus  encouraging  the  development  of 
bacteria  which  grow  best  in  the  shade. 
Free  air  supply  is  very  desirable  as 
the  rotting  bacteria  require  an  ample 
supply  of  oxygen  which  is  derived 
from  the  air.  The  accompanying 
sketch  will  explain  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  septic  tank. 


Right  Barley  Methods 

AT  the  University  Farm  at  Davis 
a  yield  of  120  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre  has  been  made  on  a  small 
plot,  while  the  average  under  regular 
farm  practice  has  been  fifty-six 
bushels,  or  just  twice  the  average  for 
the  State  at  large. 

Seven  things  have  been  responsible 
for  these  yields,  which  could,  in  large 
part  at  least,  be  adopted  very  easily 
over  the  State. 

First,  is  selecting  improved  seed. 
Second,  grading  before  planting,  to 
blow  out  all  light  seed  and  impurities. 

Third,  early  seeding,  usually  in  No- 
vember and  December. 

Fourth,  seeding  with  a  drill,  which 
is  a  great  thing  in  getting  a  good 
stand  of  good  grain. 

Fifth,  harrowing  in  spring  to  break 
the  crust,  conserve  moisture  and  help 
growth. 

Sixth,  deep  plowing. 
Seventh,  cutting  with  a  binder  in- 
stead of  a  combined  harvester. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  tlic 
modern  home,  not  forgettint^ 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  tiiese  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  oilici-. 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  insjiect  them.  Where  \\  c 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  exi)ei  t 
advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of  North-Central 
California. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Paint,  Color  and  Varnish  Makers 

Lustrous  and  Lasting  Paint 

FOR 

Houses,      Barns,      Roofs,  Wagons, 
Kitchen  Floors  Interior  Woodwork,  etc. 

Regrets  never  follow  the  use  of  Fuller  Paints,  because  they  cling 
to  the  wood,  preserve  and  beautify  weather-worn  surfaces.  The 
Fuller  Quality  will  protect  your  property  and  protect  you  from 
the  care  and  cost  of  repeated  paintings. 

W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO. 

S.\N  FR.\>CISt<) 

BRANCHES 

Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego,  Pasadena.  Long 
Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Boise,  Idaho. 

M.V.MJFACTUREKS  OK 

PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
WESTERN  MADE  FOR  WESTERN  TRADE 

FOR  S.*I.K  BV  DKALERS  I.\   KVKRV  SKCTION. 


'T'HIS  hard,  tough,  springy  sheep  and 
L  hog  fence— 26  in.  high — only  23J^C 
per  rod.  Stock  fence— 42  in.  high— only 
24^c  per  rod.  Wires  are  of  basic  open  hearth  steel. 
Heavily  firalvanized.  A  real  stiff,  stay  fence.  Does 
Dot  rust  nor  get  out  of  shnpe.  Hogs  can't  root 
throuKh.  nor  cattle  trample  it  down. 


Big  Farm  Bargain  Book 


This  is  only  one  of  the  many  Hne  barflraiaa 
it  containa.  This  book  will  enable  you  to 
aave  money  on  everythinar  used  on  tha 
farm.  Send  name  and  address  today. 


p.     .         HtwTirfe    Ckig»(a    Ktnui  Citf 

0389  Wht«  house  most  coQveoieot  to  TOO 


P 


For  Kvery 
I>urpoiie 
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CouplinKs 
Hot  Aftphnltum 
Dipped 
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Hand 
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Screw 

KlttlnKs 
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Guariintred 
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PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Rouard  Sis.,  San  Francisc* 
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Rules  of  Plant  Breeding 

Methods  by  Which  New  Varieties  Are  Obtained 
By  Richard  Diener 

veloped  the  plant,  the  greater  the 
number  of  sports  and  the  greater 
their  difference  from  the  parent 
plants  as  a  rule.  That  is,  sports 
would  be  more  common  in  domesti- 
cated, highly  developed  plants  than 
in  wild  plants  which  had  been 
breeding  true  for  centuries  or 
thousands  of  years. 

Seed  Sports. 

Sometimes  in  seed  sports  new 
plants  appear  among  seedlings  which 
are  not  produced  by  cross  polination. 
They  appear  from  the  pollen  of  the 
very  plant  where  the  seed  came 
from.  This  is  the  most  common 
way  to  produce  new  varieties  in 
some  kinds  of  plants.  With  Dahlias, 
for  instance,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  produce  the  same  variety  again 
through  seed,  even  if  the  pollen  is 
used  from  the  same  variety  and  no 
chance  is  given  to  insects  or  wind 
to  carry  pollen  from  flowers  of  a 
different  variety.  The  seedling  of  al- 
most every  one  will  be  different  from 
the  parent.  Most  of  the  new  varie- 
ties are  produced  in  this  way  to-day. 

Occasionally  also  a  sport  will  ap- 
pear as  a  part  of  the  parent  plant. 
In  orchards,  for  example,  there  can 
/frequently  be  found  branches  pro- 
ducing fruit  somewhat  different  from 
the  fruit  on  the  rest  of  the  tree.  This 
is  because  the  brancii  actually  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  parent,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  different  variety  grafted  upon 
the  parent. 

Sports  thus  appear  both  among 
seedlings  (without  cross  pollination 
with  different  varieties)  and  as  shoots 
of  the  parent  plant  itself. 

Hybridizing. 

Hybridizing,  however,  is  the  most 
common  method  used  by  the  true 
plant  breeder,  When  two  different 
varieties  or  species  of  plants  are 
crossed,  that  is,  the  pollen  of  one 
variety  is  dusted  on  the  stigma  of  a 
flower  of  the  other  variety,  the  seed- 
lings will  be  the  offspring  of  both 
parents,  possibly  much  like  either 
one  or  the  other  parent,  possibly  dif- 
ferent from  both. 

There  is  more  ignorance  about 
hybridizing  or  cross  breeding  plants 
than  any  other  matter  connected 
with  plant  breeding.  If  a  person 
wishes  to  understand  the  subject  of 
plant  breeding,  or  the  producing  of 
new  varieties,  he  should  understand 
the  principles  of  hybridizing,  or 
crossing  different  varieties  or  species 
of  plants  in  the  way  explained. 

To  cross  pollenize  successfully  re- 
quires long  experience,  for  different 
crosses  will  give  different  results  and 
the  seedlings  have  to  be  better  than 
the  originals,  for  otherwise  it  would 
not  pay  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense required. 

Limits  of  Crossing. 
Right  here  I  wish  to  correct  a 
great  error,  which  is  very  prevalent, 
even  with  many  learned  men,  that  it 
is  possible  to  cross  two  different 
types  of  plants,  that  is  to  say,  for 
instance,  a  geranium  with  a  fuchsia, 
or  a  begonia  with  a  calla  lily.  This 
I  find  by  my  experiments  to  be  en- 
tirely impossible.  Only  varieties  or 
species  which  are  closely  related  and 
derived  from  common  ancestors  can 
be  successfully  crossed,  as  for  exam- 
ple the  primulas  of  Europe  and  pri- 
mulas of  Japan,  which  came  orig- 
inally, probably  thousands  of  years 
ago,  from  the  same  ancestors.  Being 
under  different  conditions  they 
changed  types  and  appearance,  but 
they  can  be  crossed  on  account  of 
their  relationship.  You  can  .  cross 
varieties  which  originated  from  one 
Continued  on  Paice  30. 


Diagram  of  flower,  to  explain  sys- 
tem of  pollination.  "A"  sepals,  or 
green  teaf-like  covering  of  bud;  "B" 
petals,  usually  large  and  brilliantly 
colored,  to  attract  insects,  tchich  will 
riirry  pollen  from  flower  to  flotcer.  "C 
stamens,  on  top  of  which  are  antlers. 
"D"  bearing  tlie  pollen,  which  is  male 
material  of  flower.  "E"  pistil,  or  seed 
iiioducing  organ.  Seeds  arc  shown  at 
■a."  They  can  develop  and  be  fertile 
only  when  pollen,  usually  from  an- 
1)1  her  plant  or  flower,  comes  on  stigma 
situated  on  the  top  of  pistil.  Ripe 
jiiAlen  of  the  right  kind  of  flower,  fall- 
ii'<i  on  stigma  when  stigma  is  mature 
and  in  Oictive  condition  icill  bring  life 
I'l  seeds  below.  When  they  sprout  the 
iicic  plants  will  have  as  parents  the 
plants  on  which  this  flower  grew,  also 
lilant  from  which  pollen  came.  New 
Kirieties  may  be  secured  by  having 
jinUen  come  from  different  variety  of 
plant  than  the  one  on  which  seeds 


THERE  are  three  ways  by  which 
new    varieties    of    flowers  and 
plants  are  obtained. 

First  are  sports.  Sports  may  ap- 
pear on  anything  in  the  plant  line, 
as  well  as  in  animal  life,  by  a  shoot 
coming  out  which  is  different  from 
the  plant  from  which  it  comes,  or  a 
^icdling  may  have  different  charac- 
teristics from  other  plants  of  the 
\ariety.  It  may  differ  in  growth,  be 
stronger,  for  instance.  It  may  have 
flowers  of  a  different  color  as  well 
.IS  size.  In  fact,  it  may  differ  in 
many  ways  from  the  parent  plant. 

This  sport  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  variety,  and  as  I  have  found  in 
my  experiments,  it  may  be  crossed 
with  the  very  variety  from  which  it 
comes.  The  offspring  from  this 
cross  will  be  just  like  the  cross  of 
two  different  varieties  of  the  same 
si)ecies.  This  is  contrary  to  most 
teaching,  which  is,  that!  seedlings 
from  a  sport  will  go  back  to  the  old 
variety. 

.\  plant  producing  red  flowers  maj', 
perhaps,  produce  a  sport,  either  as  a 
seedling  or  as  a  shoot  from  the  plant 
itself  with  white  flowers.  Now, 
when  the  pollen  is  taken  from  one 
flower  to  another  and  a  seedling 
produced  which  is  the  offspring  of 
both,  it  will  be  the  same  type  of 
seedling  which  could  be  expected 
from  distinct  varieties,  one  produc- 
ing white  and  the  other  red  flowers. 
That  is,  for  breeding  purposes  the 
white  color  of  the  sport  is  just  as 
strong  in  its  offspring  as  the  white 
color  of  another  variety  and  the 
redness  of  the  parent  plant  from 
which  the  sport  sprung  be  of  no  in- 
fluence. 

Sports  are  a  common  source  of 
new  varieties.  They  occur  very  fre- 
quently, though  usually  the  differ- 
ence from  the  parent  plants  is  too 
small  to  be  recognized  except  by  the 
expert  and  then  only  after  careful 
examination.     The  more  highly  de- 


■\bur  Boy 
ctTic/  G  a.me 
Farming 


jwMm^  ^^^^^^ 

HAVE  you  ever  considered  what  an  opportunity  game  farminfr,  as  it  is  de-" 
veloping  in  this  country, affords  your  boy?    It  offers  him  a  splendid  chance 
to  show  his  worth,  increase  the  value  of  your  farm,  and,  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  him,  earn  extra  pocket  money. 

Thousands  of  ambitious,  industrious  boys  on  American  farms  are  playing  a  big 
part  in  the  intensive  development  of  our  agricultural  resources.  Game  farming  fails 
right  in  line  with  their  activities. 

Profit  and  Pleasure  in  Game  Farming 
This  is  a  profitable  and  pleasant  in-  forage  much  of  their  oivn  food  and  re- 
ilustry  for  you  and  your  wife  as  well  as  quire  comparatively  little  attention, 
your  children.  Game  farming  will  provide  more 
The  bl  eeding  of  game  birds  is  profit-  shooting  for  you  and  for  everyone,  for  it 
able  from  a  marketing  standpoint.  The  is  a  fact  that  game  raised  for  sporting 
demand  for  eggs  and  for  breeding  stock  purposes  cannot  be  confineil  in  any  re- 
is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and  will  stricted  area.  At  the  same  time  those 
he  for  years  to  come.  Pheasant  eggs,  for  who  own  large  acreage,  or  who  pool 
instance,  sell  today  at  from  )?20  to  $25  a  their  land  with  others,  gef  profit  from 
hundred.   Live  birds  bring  from  jjS5  to  those  who  pay  for  sport. 

$7  a  pair.  yourself  haven't  the  tiinr  tu  devote  to  iixnc 

_       ...      ^  n  ...  J  farming  give  your  boy  a  ciiancc  at  it.   Yuu  but  up  tlic 

It  will,  at  small  expense  in  time  and  money— and  it  wont  be  mucli.  I.et  him  contribute  the 

trouble,  supply  you  with  an  abundance  woric  You  will  find  the  combination  a  sood  one. 

of  food    for    youl     own    consumption.  .    write  today,  or  let  your  son  write,  for  the  booltlet. 

^        .i  j  .     t  ,11.1  Game  Farmme  for  ProfitandPleafiure."  You  will  find 

Pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  and  other  birds  a  well  worth  readins.  Please  use  iIk  coupon  below. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  148 
HEHPULES  PaWDBl{,CO. 

Wilmingrton,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Exploeivrs;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless  Shotjnin  Powders;  t.  A  R.  Oranse 

 Extra  Black  Sporting  Powdgr:  Dynamite  for  farmine. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  1^ 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Ccntlcmrn :— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farmine  for  Profit  and  Pleasure.  I  am  iocerestcd 

in  came  breedinir  from  the  standpoint  of. 

Very  tru!y  yours. 

Address  . 


Straight  Distilled 
Refinery  Gasoline 


RED 
C  ROWN^  „^ 

reduces  your  gasoline  cost  because  every 
drop  atomizes  evenly  through  the  carbu- 
retor and  gives  full  power. 
Dealers  everywhere  and  at  our  SERVICE 
STATIONS. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 

Vs9  ZEROLENE,  The  Standard  Oil  fir  M$tor  Cars 
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SeafllCrpss 

(Ab's^gl^Gui|te 

tpeainaicate'P 

Mechanic  al  ^Type 

FOR  FORD,  CHEVROLET  "490"  AND 
SAXON  "4  CYLINDER"  CARS 

'8 


Model  F-15 —  is  the  same  instrument  that 
was  used  as  standard  equipment  during  1915 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  is  installed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  except  that  a  new  post  is 
furnished  which  clamps  around  the  new  type  steering 
trm  of  the  1916  Ford  Car. 

Model  FF-16— New  flush  type  for  Fords.  ^  . 
Fits  on  the  windshield  strip  flush  with  the 
cowl  dash  where  it  can  be  easily  read,  and 
where  a  Speedometer  should  be.  It  is  fast  displacing  all 
( other  types  of  Speedometers  for  Ford  Cars.  Furnished 
with  a  swivel  drive  for  use  on  cars  equipped  with 
Shock  Absorbers  at  an  additional  cost  of  $2.00. 

Model  F.  C.  N.  B.— For  Chevrolet  490  $ 
and  Saxon    (4  cylinder)  is  a  Flush  Type 
Instrument  to  be  installed  in  the  Filler  Board. 
Furnished  complete  including  the  latest  improved  type 
swivel  drive. 
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r  C  N  B  DtaUrt  Everywhirt 

SEARS-CROSS  CO.,  Biuh  Terminal.  New  York 
Braocbei  and  Senrice  Stations  in  all  principal  cibei 


AIIYouWantOfIt 


FROM  270  TO  2450  GALLONS 
OF  WATER  PER  HOUR  WITH  THE 


FULLER  & 
JOHNSON 


FARM  PUMP 
ENGINE 


The  Farm  Pnmp  Engine 

is  also  a  complete  power 
plant  in  itself.    Relieves  you 
of  turning  cream  separator, 
churn,  washing  machine.^ — in 
fact,  anything  that  can  be  hitched 
to  it.    Runs  steadily  and  easily 
and  without  vibration. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Let  us  explain  in  detail  iu«t  what  thi«  C 
pump  can  do  and  why  it  will  pay  you  to  ^ 
own  one.    Send  for  our  free  booklet. 

Pacific  Hardware  &  0 
Steel  Co. 

San  Francisco. 


Thi«  Farm  Pump  Ensine  hai  been  rightly  called  "ihe 
mainspring  of  the  farm."   Can  be  attached  directly  to  any 
pump  without  extra  fittings,  special  platform  or  foun- 
dations.   It  work*  in  any  kind  of  weather  and  will 
supply  all  the  water  needed  for  home  or  stock  in  the 
hottest  and  calmest  days— for  household  or  garden 
use — for  washing  buggies — fighting  fire — for  cooling 
porches — sprinkling  lawns,  etc. 

No  extras  to  buy.  Comes  complete 
in  one  crate,  ready  for  instant  use. 

Remember  there  are  73  years  of  honest 
manufacturing  experience  behind  this 
Farm  Pump  Engine. 

It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  cheap 
articles  of  the  same  sort  which  are 
built  merely  to  sell.    This  engine  is 
guaranteed  and  once  you  use  it 
you'll  say  it's  the  best  invest- 
ment you  ever  made. 

Our  Low  Price  will 
■urprite  you. 


My  Dog  Kim 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

KIM,  in  that  tender  canine  heart 
of  yours, 
What  faithfulness  endures. 
What  sterling  qualities  of  loyal  friend, 
And  fearless  comrade  blend, 
Making  you   strong   to   rescue  and 
defend. 

In  you  we  find 

The  quick  perception  of  a  thinking 
mind, 

Keen    understanding,  cheerfulness, 
and  tact, 

And  love  so  vast  it  permeates  each 
act. 

Often  we  can  not  think  of  you  as 
dumb, 

But  feel  that  speech  must  come 
From  that  too  silent  lip. 
Adding  the  last  touch  to  companion- 
ship. 

Lifting    your     shaggy     locks  and 

looking  down 
Into  your  eyes  of  brown. 
Something  I  see  that  makes  me  more 

and  more 
Doubt  that  religious  lore, 
Tliat     orthodox,     unyielding  lore, 

which  gives 
Xo  spark  of  soul  to  anything  that 

lives 

Save  biped  man.    Why,  Kim,  in  your 
dear  eyes 

There  lies 

The  chief  foundation  of  man's  para- 
dise— 

Unquestioning,  undoubting  love  and 
faith 

That  would    walk  bravely  through 

the  gates  of  death. 
If  so  your  master  or  your  mistress 

led. 

When  all  is  said. 

It  is  of  love  and  faith  we  build  our 

heaven. 
Dear  Kim, 

I  cannot  question  that  you  will  be 
given 

Your    green    celestial    lawn,  your 

astral  sea. 
And  life  with  him  and  me. 
Yea.  life  with  him  and  me. 
Since  we  to  you  are  what  God  is  to 

us. 


The  Chayote. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  C,  Paso  Robles,  Cal.; 
Mrs.  G..  NordhoflF,  Cal.;  Mrs.  C,  Im- 
perial, Cal.:  Mrs.  B.  H.,  Ventura,  Cal-, 
and  several  others  have  asked  for 
more  information  regarding  the  Cha- 
yote. 

The  Chayote  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. It  has  now  become  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  may  be  found  on 
sale  in  any  grocery  store  from  Oc- 
tober to  March.  The  vine  is  a  ram- 
pant, clean  grow^er.  One  seed  will 
produce  a  plant  that  will  cover  a  fence 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  the  first 
season.  If  destroyed  by  frost  it  will 
soon  send  up  new  growth,  and  will 
grow  vines  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length 
and  second  season.  It  will  come  into 
bloom  the  last  of  August  or  the  first 
of  September.  The  fruit  or  vegetable, 
will  be  large  enough  to  use  in  a 
month,  as  least,  from  the  time  it 
blooms.  One  fruit  envelopes  one 
seed,  which  sprouts  from  the  large 
end.  Plant  where  you  intend  it  to 
grow,  with  large  end  down,  leaving 
small  end  exposed.  Most  all  of  the 
fruits  will  have  sprouted  now(  and 
the  fruit  may  all  be  covered,  but  leave 
the  sprout  above  the  ground.  Water 
freely.  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  in 
Ma  v. 


When  You  Write  Advertisers 


Re  sure  to  mention  Oichard  and 
Fann.  Our  advertisers  like  to  know 
wliere    their    replies    come  from. 


Who  Was  He? 

"Father,"  said  a  boy  of  12,  "who 
was  Shylock?" 

"What!"  exclaimed  his  father, 
"have  I  sent  you  to  Sunday  school 
for  the  past  six  or  seven  years  only 
to  have  you  ask  me  who  Shylock 
was!  Shame  on  you!  Get  your  Bible 
and  find  out  this  minute!" 


The  goodness  of 
National  Biscuit 
Company's  products 
has  given  them  their 
nation-wide  pop- 
ularity. Each  is 
known  by  a  distinc- 
tive ncime. 


These  are  but  three 
of  the  many  vane- 
ties.  You  should  try 
them  all.  The  fa- 
mous In-er-seal 
Trade  Mark  on  the 
end  of  these  pack- 
ages will  guide  you. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

100  Head  of  Re^stered  and  Un- 
roiristered  Now  on  Hand. 

Including  nrrivalii  from  the  FamoM 
Howard  Cattle  Co.  Herd. 

For  prices  and  particulars  apply  to 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY, 

mo  Shiiron  HIdtr„ 
San  KrancisfO.  Cal. 
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To  Operate  Incubators 

GDOD  ventilation  of  the  egg 
chamber  is  a  very  important 
part  of  incubation.  Briefly 
stated,  the  developing  embryo 
breathes  in  fresh  air  through  the 
pores  of  the  shell  and  from  the  air 
cell.  It  exhales  poisonous  carbon  di- 
oxide out  through  the  pores  of  the 
shell  and  into  the  air  cell.  The  venti- 
lation of  the  incubator  should  be  such 
as  to  carry  fresh  air  into  the  egg 
chamber  as  rapidly  as  it  is  needed  and 
carry  away  the  carbon  dioxide  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  given  off  by  the  eggs. 
Insufficient  ventilation  robs  the  chicks 
of  vitality,  even  though  they  might 
hatch,  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  poor 
hatches. 

Too  slow  ventilation  in  the  egg 
chamber,  which  is  not  always  readily 
detected  during  the  first  nineteen  days 
of  the  hatch,  will  reveal  itself  after 
a  good  many  of  the  chicks  have 
hatched  out.  The  panting  of  chicks 
after  hatching  is  invariably  caused  by 
too  little  ventilation  rather  than  too 
much  heat.  Even  though  the  hatch  is 
not  over  more  ventilation  must  be 
given  if  the  already  hatched  chicks  are 
not  to  be  weakened. 

The  process  of  exhaling  in  the  de- 
veloping egg  is  closely  analagous  to 
the  same  process  in  human  beings. 
The  exhaled  air  is  laden  with  mois- 
ture, and  it  is  as  a  result  of  giving  oflf 
used  moisture  in  this  way  that  the 
eggs  dry  down  during  embryonic 
growth.  This  drying  down  causes  a 
gradual  loss  of  the  water  content  of 
the  egg  and  a  corresponding  gradual 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  air  cell. 
When  the  air  passing  through  the  egg 
chamber  is  very  dry  it  not  only  takes 
up  and  carries  off  the  moisture  natur- 
ally exhaled  by  the  egg,  but  also 
passes  through  the  porous  shell  and 
absorbs  still  more  moisture.  It  is  as 
a  result  of  this  excess  drying  down  of 
the  egg  that  the  embryo  is  injured. 
Nature  supplies  the  egg  with  just 
enough  water  to  enable  it  to  carry  on 
its  life  processes  and  evaporate 
gradually  through  the  process  of  ex- 
halation. From  this  we  can  clearly 
understand  the  vital  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  air  passing  through  the  egg 
chamber  sufficiently  saturated  with 
moisture  to  prevent  undue  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture  within  the  egg. 
Sixty  per  cent  humidity  is  generally 
considered  correct. 

It  is  evident  that  ventilation  and 
moisture  are  closely  related,  and  can- 
not be  considered  as  separate  prob- 
lems. They  must  be  handled  together. 
Geographical  location,  time  of  year, 
etc..  will  have  to  determine  whether 
artificial  means  of  adding  moisture  to 
the  air  entering  the  egg  chamber  is 
necessary  or  not.  The  increase  in 
size  of  the  air  cell,  the  drying  mem- 
brane exposed  when  the  chick  pips 
the  shell,  the  collection  of  moistiire 
on  the  inside  of  the  glass  on  the  in- 
cubator door,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  chicks  break  the  shell,  together 
with  experience,  will  serve  as  very 
definite  guides  in  properly  regulating 
moisture  and  ventilation  in  artificial 
hatching. 

During  the  hatching  period  frequent 
observations  of  the  air  cells  will  in- 
dicate the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the 
egg  and  if  too  much  or  not  enough 
moisture  is  being  supplied.  Experi- 
ence will  soon  teach  one  the  proper 
rate  of  evaporation  as  shown  by  the 
gradual  increase  in  size  of  air  cell. 
A  good  plan  for  the  beginner  is  to 
set  a  hen  on  the  ground  in  an  out 
door  setting  coop  at  the  same  time 
that  he  sets  the  incubator,  and  com- 
pare the  increase  in  size  of  the  air 
ills  in  both  cases  every  few  days. 

.\fter  the  chicks  have  begun  to 
1  atch  a  light  film  of  moisture  or  a 
few  beads  of  water  should  appear 
along  the  lower  inside  edge  of  the 
glass  of  the  incubator  door.  Only  a 
little  moisture  should  collect  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass  door.  Too  much 
moisture  is  indicated  at  this  time  by 


a  too  great  collection  of  moisture  on 
the  glass,  and  can  be  corrected  by 
increasing  the  ventilation  as  well  as 
reducing  the  moisture  supplied.  Too 
little  moisture  is  indicated  by  no  mois- 
ture on  the  inside  of  the  glass  door, 
the  rapid  drying  and  whitening  of  the 
shell  membrane  exposed  around  the 
edges  of  the  opening  where  the  chick 
has  got  out.  As  this  shell  membrane 
dries  it  gets  tough,  and  the  chick  is 
unable  to  tear  through  it  and  dies  in 
its  efforts  to  get  out.  The  membrane 
should  remain  moist  while  tiie  chick 
is  breaking  out  of  the  shell,  for  then 
it  is  soft  and  easily  torn. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  supply 
needed  moisture  when  using  a  non- 
moisture  machine  is  to  keep  the  floor 
well  soaked. 


Rust-Stain  Remover. 

A  good  way  to  remove  rust  stains 
is  to  use  boiling  rhubarb-juice;  the 
worst  spots  will  yield  to  this  with- 
out injury  to  the  fabric. 


Special 
Advertising  Prices 


ON 


Nassau  Tires 

Write  for  Price  List. 

United  Auto  Supply  Co. 

687  Mission  Street  and  579  Van  Ness 

Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
1021  J  Street,  Sacraiiieuto. 
1631  Broadway,  Oakland. 
1047  So.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


That's  just  what  Bab- 
bitt's Pure  Lye  means  to 
the  housewife.  Babbitt's 
cuts  the  dirt,  softens  it  so 
that  you  can  rub  it  off  your 
pots  and  pans,  your  sinks 
your  woodwork  with  ease, 
l^lt  takes  the  drudgery  out 
of  daily  tasks, 

than  that 


BABBim 


PURE 
LYE 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Fry-Off -Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  house- 
hold purposes.  It  keeps  the 
drain  pipes  clean  and  odorless; 
softens  hard  water;  saves  you 
money  in  home-made  soap.  It 
cleanses — purifies — disinfects. 


Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  is  Highest 
in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price. 
10c  Everywhere. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye— "How 
to  Use  It  —  How  to  Choose  It." 


1  1  B.T.  BABBin 


NEW  YORK 
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Back  to  the  Land" 

Letters  Show  Continual  Interest  in  the  Subject. 


WE  read,  as  do  many  city  folks 
who  hope  some  day  to  have 
their  place  in  the  sun,  two 
or  three  of  the  farm  and  poultry 
papers,  but  what  you  read  does  lit- 
tle good  unless  you  can  practice  at 
the  same  time. 

In  recent  numbers  of  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  I  hav  noticed  letters  of 
parties  who  want  to  get  back  to  the 
land,  but  cannot  find  an  open  road. 
There  are  many  so  situated,  and  we 
are  among  them. 

The  plans  by  which  a  man  goes 
out  and  works  on  a  farm,  gains  ex- 
perience and  cash  for  the  start,  are 
all  right,  but  here  is  another  case. 
How  can  a  healthy  young  couple 
with  best  references,  unbounded  am- 
bitions and  entliusiasms,  only  lim- 
ited by  capital,  make  that  start?  But 
it  must  be  a  start  with  a  finish  in 
sight,  and  that  not  back  in  the  city, 
for  the  man  who  gives  up  a  good  po- 
sition nowadays  cannot  hope  to  find 
another  easily. 

The  papers  are  crowded,  column 
after  column  of  ads,  which  when  in- 
vestigated prove  lures  of  the  land  all 
right.  The  prices  are  entirely  beyond 
consideration  and  locations  and  other 
features  are  undesirable,  or  what  is 
offered  comes  in  larger  tracts  than 
can  be  handled. 

If  you  buy  a  place  newly  improved 
and  are  not  right  on  the  job  to  see 
your  trees  are  cared  for,  they  will 
be  neglected  or  at  least  retarded  to 
a  great  extent.  Have  a  friend  who 
went  through  that  experience. 

If  you  move  out  on  a  non-pro- 
ductive pfece,  how  can  a  city  man 
(an  office  man)  make  a  living  in  the 
meantime?  Work  is  scarce  in  the 
country,  all  hearsay  to  the  contrary, 
and  jobs  in  the  small  towns — well, 
there  ain't  no  such  thing. 

We,  with  a  small  capital,  less  than 
$1,000,  could  not  sink  it  all  in  a  pay- 
ment, with  nothing  for  improve- 
ments, as  we  prefer  new  land,  and 
there  are  living  expenses  for  a  year 
or  so. 

We  are  without  experience  in  any 
line  of  farm  work,  home  gardening 
being  our  limit,  but  could  make  a 
'"go"  of  poultry,  which  we  thoroughly 
understand  and  wish  to  handle,  with 
fruit. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  plan  by 
which  you  make  your  payments  in 
care  of  owner's  property  also?  Does 
it  work? 

Am  sure  it  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est and  help  in  more  ways  than  one 
if  you  will  publish  a  few  articles  on 
getting  that  start. — W.  B.  D.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Some  More  Advice. 

Advice  on  getting  "Back  to  the 
Land"  seems  to  be  in  big  demand. 
You  are,  in  our  estimation,  dead  right 
in  believing  it  a  mistake  to  buy  a 
place  that  is  being  improved  while 
you  live  in  the  city  and  pay  for  the 
improvements.  The  main  idea  in 
■  most  such  cases  is  to  make  money 
for  the  promoter,  not  to  make  a 
profitable  ranch  for  the  purchaser; 
though  in  some  cases  it  works  out 
with  great  success. 

Next,  you  are  decidedly  right  in 
considering  it  an  up-hill  job  for  a 
city  man  (or  anybody  else)  to  buy 
unimproved  land  and  earn  a  living 
while  he  is  putting  it  into  an  earn- 
ing condition. 

If  you  have  read  our  columns  care- 
fully you  will  remember  that  our 
advice  is  to  lease  first  and  buy  later. 
Then  you  risk  no  capital,  you  get 
your  living  for  the  term  of  the  lease, 
even  if  you  do  not  earn  anything, 
you  gain  experience  and,  being  on 
the  job,  you  get  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  some  good  buy,  perhaps  on  a 
lease  with  long-term  payments.  This 
is  what  some  friends  are  doing.  And 


starting  leasing  on  a  pretty  small 
place  at  first. 

Next,  you  have  the  almost  univer- 
sal idea  that  because  you  can  do  well 
with  a  home  flock  of  poultry  you  can 
succeed  commercially.  That  is  one 
thing  that  makes  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, well,  nearly  overcrowded. 

One  subscriber  wrote  in  once 
wanting  to  find  colonies  that  failed. 
He  said  he  found  the  best  opening 
was  on  places  partly  developed, 
where  the  owners  were  broke  and 
discouraged.  Looking  at  it  in  cold 
blooded  fashion  that  is  common 
sense.  We  do  not  quite  understand 
your  next  to  last  paragraph. 

Our  columns  are  open  to  those 
who  will  write  in  giving  experience 
or  advice.  If  you  had  given  your 
name,  as  correspondents  should,  we 
could  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
writer  of  the  following: 
An  Opening. 

We  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
young  men  who  want  to  learn  farm- 
ing by  going  out  and  working  on  a 
farm.  They  will  also  get  some  ex- 
perience in  fruit  growing,  poultry 
and  greenhouse  work.  We  wish 
those  who  mean  business  and  want 
to  have  a  farm  of  their  own  some 
day,  and  not  those  who  wish  to  work 
on  a  farm  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  until  they  get  a  pocket  full  of 
money  and  then  crawl  back  into  the 
city  and  loaf  around  (sometimes  on 
their  relatives)  until  they  are  broke 
again.  Cigarette  smokers  need  not 
apply.  OREGON. 

As  staed  in  February  issue,  we  do 
not  wish  to  run  an  employment  bu- 
reau, but  are  willing  to  publish  this, 
and  if  interested  persons  will  send 
letters  in  stamped  envelopes,  we  will 
forward  them  to  the  above  person. 


Making  a  Good  Lawn 

AN  attractive  lawn  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  features  of  a  gar- 
den, and  a  good  lawn  can  be  started 
only  by  soil  preparation  much  more 
thorough  than  would  be  given  for  an 
ordinary  garden.  Spade  the  ground 
deep  and  well,  digging  in  some  fer- 
tilizer or  manure.  Let  it  stand  at 
least  a  month  before  planting  •  and 
do  not  apply  more  fertilizer,  particu- 
larly manure  which  might  carry  weed 
seeds,  until  grass  is  three  months  old. 

Two  weeks  before  planting  roll  and 
water  the  ground  well  and  before 
sowing  the  seed  hoe  it  to  kill  all 
weeds  sprouted  by  the  watering,  but 
do  not  spade  it,  as  spading  would 
turn  up  other  weed  seeds  which 
would  sprout  with  the  grass  and  have 
to  be  removed  by  hand.  This  water- 
ing and  hoeing  will  save  an  im- 
mense amount  of  tedious  weeding 
later  on. 

Sow  the  seed  evenly  and  roll  it  in 
or  sprinkle  a  good  cover  of  sandy 
loam  over  it.  Where  a  roller  is  not 
available,  rake  the  seed  in  lightly  and 
press  down  by  patting  spade.  Water 
very  lightly  twice  a  day  until  grass 
comes  up. 

In  heavy,  stiff  soil  for  summer 
planting,  use  a  mulch  of  straw  or 
leaves  to  protect  seeds  until  grass 
is  an  inch  high.  A  lawn  can  be 
made  any  time  of  year  if  there  is 
plenty  of  water  and  proper  care  is 
given.  A  lawn  should  be  kept  free 
of  weeds,  watered  well  and  cut 
regularly. 


Lippia  is  attracting  attention  in  the 
interior  of  California  as  a  lawn.  It 
is  very  drouth  resistant,  green  and 
pretty  in  summer  and  makes  a  thick 
mat.  It  is  also  easy  to  care  for  and 
is  in  no  danger  of  becoming  a  pest,  as 
it  does  not  spread  from  seed  and  is 
easy  to  kill  if  it  is  desired  to  do  so. 


THE  WINSBY  PUMP 


Our 
New 
1916 

Type 
Pump 


Best 
Model 

for  Low 
Lift 

Pumping 


SUe  

Price 


1  In.  l'/4  In.  IVz  In.  1' In.  F.  O.  B.  CARS 

^16.00  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00  Oakland 


Lareer  Sizes  at  Proportionate  Prices. 
Complete  Pumping;  Plants  of  Anr  Size  or  Type   Furnished  and  Installed. 

WE  MA.N'UFACTURE 

Pumping  Machinery  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes.  Minine.  ^filling,  ConcentntinjC  aod  Rock 
Crushing  Machinerr.  Ice  and  HefriRernting  .Macliiner)-,  Cold  Storage  Rooms  and  Oounters,  Water 
Wheels,  Dredges  and  Hydraulic  .Machinery,  Fire  Hydrants  and  Oaat  Iron  Fittings. 
WRITE  FOR  descriptive:  FOLDERS  AXD  PRICES. 


GE.\ER.*L   OFFICES  .\ND  WORKS:   OAKL.4\D,  CALIFORNIA. 
We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pumping  machinery  on  the  PacUle  Coast 


Gas  Engine  Cylinder  Oil 

FOR 

TRACTORS  AND  CATERPILLARS 


Valvoline  Motor  Oil 

For  All  Makes  of  Automobiles 
VALVOLINE  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND  LOS  ANGELES 


A  FEW  MORE  EGGS  FROM  EACH  HEN 
WILL  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

ffA"l?H  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

come  from  better  stock  bred  to  produce 

MORE  EGGS 

A  hen  that  lays  eats  no  more  than  one  that  don't. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Price  list  and  information  free  on  request. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  CoM 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.   YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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University  Farm 

Continued  from  Pagrc  0. 

eglected  matter  of  vegetable  grow- 
has  25  well  tilled  acres  to  its 
psal  and  it  is  getting  results  of 
alue.  Here  are  grown  crops  the 
y  farmer  can  grow  between  his 
s  which  thej'  are  coming  into 
ng,  or  as  a  standard  farm  crop, 
he  farm  has  contracts  with  city 
ealers  for  cabbage,  lettuce  and  other 
ops  which  they  grow  on  a  generous 
ale;  and  demonstrate  proper  varie- 
es,  methods  of  handling  and  ship- 
ing,  as  well  as  proper  culture,  and 
ey  demonstrate  a  good  paying 
reposition. 

Also  they  do  work  along  the  lines 
f  the  farmer  with  his  home  vegetable 
arden,  in  raising  those  vegetables 
hich  will  best  supply  the  dining 
all  and  the  town  with  the  right 
mount  of  the  right  kind  of  vege- 
bles  for  the  whole  year  through. 

Poultry — Irrigation — Creamery. 
There  is  a  poultry  plant  under 
rof.  J.  E.  Dougherty,  in  which  22 
arieties  of  fowls  are  kept,  six  or 
ght  of  them  in  commercial  quanti- 
es,  the  others  for  demonstration  of 
ype.  Here  instruction  in  practical 
oultry  raising  is  given;  and  work 
ndertaken  to  indicate  just  what  the 
est  commercial  practices  should  be. 
One  of  the  most  important  and 
ast  heard  of  divisions  is  that  of 
xperimental  irrigation,  which  has  23 
ores  in  active  use,  on  which  the 
lost  economical  and  effective  use  of 
ater  in  growing  different  crops  is 
ied  out,  and  other  important  irri- 
ation  problems. 

A  commercial  creamery  doing  a 
usiness  of  $50,000  a  year  manufac- 
|ires  butter  and  icecream,  gives  prac- 
cal  instruction  to  students,  works 
ut  on  a  practical  basis  the  manu- 
icture  and  commercial  handling  of 
airy  products  and  keeps  in  close 
such  with  the  buttermakers  of  the 
tate.  Leading  the  way  in  creamery 
lanufacture,  it  has  recently  begun 
lie  manufacture  of  California  ched- 
ar  cheese  and  several  soft  cheeses, 
give  a  new  outlet  for  dairy 
redacts. 

The  Livestock. 

Most  prominent  of  all  the  divisions 
that  of  livestock.    From  the  start 
has  been  given  the  closest  atten- 
ion  of  the  University  and  kept  in 
lose     touch     with     the  livestock 
roblems  of  the  State.    The  fine  work 
has  done  is  only  a  suggestion  of 
hat  it  can  and  will  do  in  time  after 
ufficient  equipment  and  material  is 
ecured.    To  get  up  herds  and  flocks 
f  sufficient    size    and    quality    is  a 
liter  of  either  an  immense  amount 
!  money  or  long  years  of  breeding 
nd  upbuilding,  and  in  this  case  with 
inds  for  a  few  head  of  good  stock 
begin    with,    progress    has  been 
lade  largely   by    upbuilding    and  a 
ery  successful  use  of  what  money 
.'as  available. 
As  swine  reproduce  very  rapidly, 
hey  have  been  the  first  to  get  on  a 
horoughly  satisfactory  working  basis 
f  number  and  quality  and  there  arc 
ne  herds  of  the  four  leading  breeds: 
ierkshires,  Poland    Chinas,  Durocs 
nd  Chester  Whites,  also  a  good  start 
n  the  bacon  breeds,  Yorkshires  and 
"amworths. 
Sheep,  which    offer    great  though 
eglected  possibilities  for  the  farmer. 
Iso  have  been  built  up  well.  Taking 
breeds,  there  were  150  per  cent  of 
imbs  actually  saved  this  season,  a 
ecord  to  be  proud  of. 
With  horses  only  a  start  has  been 
lade  by  the  purchase  of  several  pure- 
red  brood  mares,  which  also  do  farm 
■ork. 

Beef  and  dairy  cattle  likewise  mul- 


tiply slowly,  so  the  number  is  far 
below  a  satisfactory  amount  for 
proper  experimental  and  other  work. 
To  get  a  rapid  increase  without  con- 
siderable capital  the  management  has 
been  buying  and  raising  good  grade 
heifer  calves,  so  things  are  working 
ahead  very  rapidly  considering  the 
conditions  which  have  been  faced. 
The  increase  of  the  purebreds  has 
been  of  a  high  quality  and  there  are 
fine  foundation  purebred  herds  of 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys, 
with  a  small  beginning  of  Ayrshires 
and  (a  very  interesting  feature) 
milch  goats. 

There  are  about  six  head  of  cows 
of  each  of  the  three  leading  beef 
breeds.  Shorthorn,  Hereford  and 
Angus,  and  bulls  whose  merit  is  such 
that  there  ought  to  be  more  cows  to 
which  to  breed  them.  The  livestock 
department  is  one  where  much  of  the 
finest  work  is  being  and  can  be  done, 
but  which  takes  the  longest  of  any, 
unless  there  is  a  lot  of  money  to 
spend,  to  put  in  the  fullest  and  best 
working  condition. 

All  of  the  divisions  named  have 
been  used  in  large  part  and  with  ex- 
cellent results  for  instruction,  ex- 
periment, and  for  practical  farm 
work. 

The  farm,  then,  is  on  well  over  a 
sQuare  mile  of  rich,  typical  valley 
S(3il.  The  University  has  been  given 
a  chance  actually  to  work  out  itself 
the  many  problems  of  California 
agriculture,  and  to  teach  on  a  farm 
the  agriculture  that  is  so  important. 
It  has  the  two  main  objects,  educa- 
tion and  investigation,  or  experiment; 
in  both  it  is  proving  a  big  success, 
and  the  results  in  practical  farming 
prove  that  they  are  working  on  the 
right  Imes  to  make  California  agri- 
culture a  real  science  and  a  practical 
art. 


B 


Facts  About  Barley 

ARLEY  will  grow  as  far  north 


as  65  degrees  north  latitude  in 
Alaska. 

Barley  was  once  the  chief  bread 
plant  of  many  nations. 

The  hull  constitutes  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  grain's  total  weight. 

Barley  has  less  digestible  crude 
protein  than  oats  and  considerably 
more  than  corn. 

Barley  is  the  common  feed  for 
dairy  cows  in  northern  Europe.  It 
is  a  much  discussed  question  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  ground  oats  and 
ground  barley  for  cows.  It  depends 
upon  the  price  of  the  two  grains. 

One  of  the  best  combinations  is  to 
sow  the  field  with  one  part  barley 
and  two  parts  oats.  The  ground 
mixed  grains  make  an  ideal  feed. 

Ground  barley  and  skim  milk  make 
a  fine  balanced  calf  ration.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  barley  leads  all 
other  grains  in  producing  pork  of  fine 
quality,  both  in  quality  and  flavor. 

Whole  barley  fed  with  hay  is  an 
excellent  feed  for  fattening  lambs  and 
is  only  slightly  less  valuable  than 
corn. 

Rolled  barley  is  much  used  as  the 
grain  ration  for  horses  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Barley  fed  steers  make  heavier 
daily  gains  and  require  less  feed  than 
steers  fed  bran  and  shorts.  Oil  meal 
should  be  used  in  both  combinations. 

.As  a  rougiiagc  for  animals  that  are 
idle  in  winter  when  not  gaining 
weight,  barley  straw  has  been  found 
a  profitable  feed  as  the  energy  ex- 
pended in  masticating  creates  bodily 
heat. 


Ranges  often  become  rough  from 
accumulations  of  polish.  The  surface 
may  quickly  and  easily  be  put  in  per- 
fect condition  by  the  occasional  use  of 
sandpaper  before  the  polish  is  applied. 
This  frees  the  surface  from  all  irregu- 
larities, and  results  in  a  great  im- 
proved appearance  of  the  range. 

When  a  fellow  wears  the  title  of 
manager  he  usually  can  shirk  work 
without  provoking  a  call  down. 


The  marketing  of  live  stock  is  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  before 
the  American  farmer.  The  last  sea- 
son things  have  been  particularly 
badly  managed  from  the  producer's 
standpoint,  though  the  packers  have 
•made  very  great  profits.  An  Amer- 
ican National  Live  Stock  Association 
has  been  established  with  headquar- 
ters at  Denver,  and  the  market  com- 
mittee, H.  A.  Jastro,  Bakersfield,  Cal., 
chairman,  has  issued  a  bulletin  analyz- 
ing conditions  and  suggesting  needed 
changes. 


A  thick  union  suit  has  stood  be- 
tween many  a  modern  fashion  slave 
and  the  foolkiller. 


Packard  and 

other  promi- 
nent automobile 
engineers  favor 
motor  oils  from 
Western  crude. 

Exposition  juries  at  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego 
gave  highest  competitive 
awards  to  Zerolene — an 
oil  from  Western  crude. 
Zerolene  is  the  best  oil  for 
your  motor  because  scien- 
tiRcally  refined  from  se- 
lected CaUfornia  crude — 
asphalt -base.  Grovernment 
experts  tell  us  that  oUs  cor- 
rectly refined  from  asphalt- 
base  crude  "distill  without 
decomposition"  [do  not  break 
up  and  lose  their  lubricating 
value  under  cylinder  heat] 

and  are  "much  better  adapted  to 
motor  cylinders,  as  far  as  their  carbon- 
forming  proclivities  are  concerned, 
than  are  paraff  ine-base  Pennsylvania 
oUs."  When  you  empty  the  crank- 
case  refill  with  Zerolene.  Dealers 
everjrwhere  and  at  service  stations 
and  agencies  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

ZEROLENE 


BELTING 

That  Must  Make  Good 


When  you  buy  a  rubber  belt  you  shotild 
know  what  service  it  will  give  you  or  have 
the  belt  service  susiranteed  by  a  responsible 
firm  who  will  make  good  in  case  the  belt 
falls  down.  Every  belt  buyer  should  know 
how  to  judge  a  rubber  belt,  and  we  would 
like  to  send  you  a  free  sample  of  Test 
Special  together  with  our  folder  that  will 
tell  you  just  how  to  judge  a  rubber  belt  so 
that  you  may  know  just  what  aervice  you 
will  get  from  any  belt  you  buy. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  end  mail  it  to  us  and  we 
will  recommend  a  belt  that  we  will  unquali- 
fiedly guarantee  to  do  your  work  satisfac- 
torily. We  have  had  seventy  years*  manu- 
facturing and  selling  experience, 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  &  PACKING  CO. 

519  Mittion  St.,  San  Francitco 

Established  1846 

FILL  OUT  THI3  COUPON— MAIL  IT  TODAY 

New  York  Belting  k  Parking  C«. , 

filSniulonSl.,  Sun  Fnineluo.  J 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will_ 
guarantee  to  give  satisfa^^tory  serrioe  on  my:^ 
work  and  quote  prices  delivered  at  F 

s 

 "^I. 

Ca%M\\m  EBgln«  "  g 

n.  p.  <  St»m  KnKliir.„  —  %  | 

(.Electric  Motor   - 

ni.mcter/'>'-''l»8''»"»r  15 

In  Inches  I  BH,c„  Policy   

-1^ 

(.Perpcndlcolnr  -.  •5_ 

Width  of  Belt    .  Ply  »" 

f  «5 

Cvntfnuf  Pulleys  (  -gS 

t   

Ilcvnltillons  por  Bio.  J 
of  Dri%log  Palley     \  g  fl 

 —  •  2 

Kind  of  Maeh-  )  " —  ^ 
loery  Driven   (     « 

o 

My  Dealer  ■  N»in«  -    o 

Hy  Nam*      .  ^ 

Address    .  ^ 


Difchin 

Hade  Easy 


the  Hirtiii  Dltdier  ul  Cnler, 


Cuts  V-'shaped  ditch  np 
to  4  ft.  deep.  Fine  for^ 
levee  work;  ter 
racing:  cleanlug 
otit  laterals  and  bod  turrowlns. 

Simple — Practical 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
fix.  Weighs  300  lbs.   Does  all. 
and  more  than  the  big  machines.    Pays  for  Itself  In  a  few 
hours'  use.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  Introductory  proposition. 
OWEIIIOIIO  IITCHEII  *  t8*DEI  CO..  Incorporatid,  Boi  24u  Dimr,  ColonM 


Sold  on 
10  iv({  trill. 

Henty-bick  lurtnttt. 
Thousands  in  U8e< 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 


Write  or  Cull  on  FS. 


TAGUS  RANCH 


TAGUS  SWITCH 


Tulare  County 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


.1 


POULTRY 


AT  FIVE  California  shows  I  won  112 
firsts,  55  seconds,  four  times  best 
bird  in  shows  and  many  other  specials. 
Utility  and  show  stocks,  egga  and 
chicks  of  Black,  Buft  and  White  Orp- 
ingtons, rose  and  s.  c.  Reds,  White  and 
Blue  Leghorns,  Silver  Campines,  An- 
conas,  Salmon  Faveroles,  Polish  and 
Cornish  games.  Free  mating  lists. 
Holmap  Ponltry  Farm.  Stockton,  Cal. 

HATCHING  eggs  from  thoroughbreds  

Houdans.  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  and 
\\hite  Orpingtons,  $1.50  and  »2  a  set- 
ting. Baby  chix  now  ready,  $3  and  $4 
a  dozen.  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs  $1 
5  Jt"'"/o  r/'^^  laying  ducks  and  fine 
drake.  $8.50^  c.  L.  McGee.  1«3.',  Julia 
yt..  So.  Berkeley. 

MODEL  Poultry  Farm—White  Leghorn 
specialists.    Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs     baby    chix    and  ten- 
weeks-old  pullets    for    delivery  after 

T^.u?;  I"''-  application. 
TweUe  years  of  breeding  have  made 
pur  Leghorns  the  desired  heavy  winter 
layers    av.  c.  Smith,  Prop..  Corning,  Cal. 

**^Tn*9"^-*  Hatchery  —  Established 
day-old  chicks  to 
points  reached  m  three  days;  six  va- 
VrfTv.  There  are  fifteen  large  hatch- 
HiT^hl^f,"""  o"e  "Petaluma 

?»r,^  f^^-V  challenge    the  hen. 

Send  for  free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark 
Petuloma.  Cal.  *-mri». 


BARRED  Rocks,  large,  vigorous,  heavy 
layers  T\  on  first  hen,  Portland,  first 
cockerel.  Seattle:  15  eggs,  $2.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Six  varieties  Ban- 
tams: pigeons  and  hares.  Oregon  Car. 
neau  Co..  Box  270.  Portland.  Ore. 

RED  BOURBOTV  tuikevs:  eggs  $5  per 
„r^t  "^S^-     My  turkevs 

won  all  the  honors  in  the  Alameda  Co. 
Poultry  Exhibition  in  Oakland.  1914- 
just  as  fine  this  year.     A.  E.  Balme-' 


Martinez,  Cal. 


WHITE  MIXORCAS  exclusively  large 
pure  white  birds:  eggs  from  special 
matings:  all  prize  winners:  utility  and 
heavy  laying  strains.  Write  for  spe- 
cial mating  list:  stock  for  sale  T  H 
Bowen.  Route  2,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

—  Bay-Old  chicks    from  my 
healthy,  vigorous  heavy-laying  free- 
range  stock  of  Hoganized  s.  c.  White 
Leghorns,  price  $7  per  hundred.    H  P 
Hanson.  Route  4,  Box   177,  Petalumal 

SICILI.^sr  Buttercups  and  S    S  Ham- 
burgs.  Panama-Pacific  winners:  eggs 
»2.d0  for  15,  and  a  satisfactory  hatch 
guaranteed.     Send   for  folder  "   G  I 
Wakeman.   411   Euclid   Ave,  Oakland! 

ORPIXGTOX.  Bufl^  and  White:  eggs  $in 
per  hundred,  $3  a  setting.  Black 
Minorcas,  eggs,  $8  per  hundred.  $2.50  a 
setting.  Some  splendid  cockerels  $5 
each.  Order  from  this  ad  and  save 
time  Mrs.  s.  Sivaysgood,  Route  2,  Po- 
mona, Cal. 


BIFF  Leghorn.  White  Minorca  chicks 
eggs  and  stock:  quality  guaranteed- 
reasonable.       Choice  strained 
honey,  60  pounds  for  $3.5J.  Sondrldge 
Hatchery,  Kerman,  Cal. 

WHITE  PEKIX   ducks,   heavy  layers 
Jo'^-^s.    rapid  growers 
rFk  ,,''^'..o°^^"-   »5   per  hundred. 

Baby  ducks  $18  per  hundred.  Pekin 
Duck  Farm,  Santa  Cru«.  Cal. 
FIRST-CLASS  chirks,  eggs  for  hatch- 
mg  eight  breeds:  our  stock  is  se- 
lect Hoganized  stock:  guaranteed  de- 
livery.     Han-keye    Hatchery,  Turlock, 

DAXIEL'S  White  Rocks,  shows  and 
egg-laying  champions.  Watch  them 
at  Mountain  Grove.  Missouri.  Hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  Write  Ideal  Poultry 
iard»,  Hoqulam.  Wagh. 

H.ART'S  bronze  turkeys:  large,  vigor- 
ous  birds:  eggs  by  the  setting  or 
hundred.  Circulars  free.  Albert  M 
Hart.  Clements,  Cal.  fSuccessor  to  Ed.' 
Hart ). 


OUR  RATE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  advertisements  In  the  Market  Place 
pages  is  only  3  cents  per  word  for  each  Insertion. 

THE  MARKET  PLACE  CLASSIFIED  Ad  Department  of  Orchard  and  Farm 

offers  subscribers  and  readers  a  low  priced  and  effective  place  to  adver- 
tise. These  advertisements  are  read  because  subscribers  know  they  offer 
bargains.    Your  bargains  should  be  here. 

SEIND  PAYMENT  when  you  send  the  advertisement.  We  make  no  charge 
accounts  of  this  kind  of  advertising.  Amounts  under  one  dollar  may  be 
sent  in  1  or  2  cent  stamps.  Make  remittance  to  cover  as  many  times  as 
you  want  advertisement  to  run. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  MUST  REACH  US  by  noon  of  23d  of  each  month. 
CHANGES  OF  COPY  must  be  in  our  hands  by  10th  of  month  preceding 
date  of  issue.  Address 

ADVERTISING  DEPT.,  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

HEARST  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


POULTRY— Continued 

SOMETHING  good  for  May  and  June — 
Bargain  prices  in  baby  chicks,  hatch- 
ing egg.s  and  breeding  stock.  Baby 
chicks.  $7.50  to  $11  hundred,  depending 
on  breed  and  quantity:  hatching  eggs, 
$4  hundred.  $35  thousand.  Breeding 
stock.  $10  to  $15  dozen.  We  specialize 
on  White  Leghorn  and  Black  Minor- 
cas for  the  white  egg  commercial 
breeds,  and  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks  for  meat  and  winter  laying 
qualities.  The  best  of  their  kind.  Our 
stock  is  well  selected  and  mated,  and 
In  chicks  and  eggs  can  tackle  anything 
from  25  to  2.500.  Delivered  priced 
quoted.  Circular  free.  Roof  den  Poul- 
try Ranch.  Campbell.  Calif.    Uox  127. 

Tl  RKEYS — Bourbon  Red.  Mammoth 
Black.  White  Holland.  Yards  headed 
by  1st  prize  winners.  Bourbon  and 
Holland  eggs,  40c  each:  Blacks.  50c 
each.  $5  per  dozen.  From  5  entries. 
World's  Fair,  San  Francisco,  awarded 
4  first  prizes.  1  second-  champion  Bour- 
bon male,  champion  Black  female.  Mrs. 

1   B.  Hocking.  Guasti.  Calif.    White  Afri- 

I  can  guinea  eggs.  $3  per  15. 


I  M.IKE  BIG  money  with  our  White  Orp- 
ingtons. Best  breed  for  every  need. 
I  Lay  most  when  prices  highest;  make 
I  finest  eating:  return  greatest  profit- 
j  l.OOO  grand  range-raised  birds,  trap- 
I  nested  and  bred  for  heavy  laying. 
I   Eggs,  chicks,  stock.    Prices  reasonable. 

Catalog-  free.     Whitten  Ranch,  R.  D.  5, 

Box  iHiO,  Los  Angeles. 


SICILIA.V  Buttercups,  standard  bred 
stock,  excellent  layers.    Eggs  $•>  and 

$3  per  15:  chicks,  20  and  30  cents  each 

B.  Berthelsen.  Box  3»4.  Hanford,  Calif'. 

TRAPXESTED  White  and  Buft  Leg- 
horn.s:    great    winners    and  layers 

Eggs,  chicks,  stock.     Arthur  R.  Schroe- 

d«T.  Alta  Mesa.  Mountain  A'Icw,  Cal. 

COCKERELS  —  Barred  Rocks  R.  I 
Reds.  Lt.  Brahmas.    Buff    and'  White 

Orpingtons:    also    chix.     Enoch  Crens. 

Santa  Crux. 

HATCHING  eggs  and  chix:  thoroush- 
bred     Hoganized     White  Leghorns- 
eggx.  *4  ner  100:  chix.  $8-     D.  Clavton, 
Mxdcwto.  Cal.  

BABV     CHICKS     (White  Leghorns) 
shipped  on  approval  before  remitting. 
No  weak  ones  charged  for.  SchellTille 
Hatchery,  Route  1,  Sonoma,  Cal, 


B.*BY  CHICKS  —  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns;  thoroughbreds  exclusively. 
Not  simply  chicks,  but  stock  that  lays 
and  pays.  1.600  breeding  hens  raised 
from  trapnested  stock.  If  you  want 
quality  chicks  at  reasonable  prices, 
send  for  my  folder.  F.  W.  Dobbel, 
Buenn  Vista  Poultry  Yards,  R.  1,  Bos 
3.t.  Sonoma.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS.  $7  per  hundred — Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns:  thorough- 
breds exclusively;  not  simply  chicks, 
but  stock  that  lays  and  pays:  1.600 
breeding  hens  raised  from  trapnested 
stock.  If  you  want  quality  chicks  at 
reasonable  prices,  send  for  my  folder. 
F.  W.  Dohbrl.  Buena  Y'lsta  Poultry 
Yards.  R.  1.  Box  S3.  Sonoma,  Calif. 

B.4RRED  Plymouth  Rocks  —  the  kind 
that  win  and  lay:  eggs  for  hatching 
and  choice  stock  for  sale.  Have  bred 
Barred  Rocks  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Write  for  catalog  showing  win- 
nings. Vodden's  Rockery,  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.  

l.\ClB.*TOR  chicks.  White  Plymouth 
Rock.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn: 
highest  class  of  slock  bred  to  standard 
and  to  lay.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
best  send  for  catalogue.  Mahajo  Farm, 
P.  O.  Box  .'i»7,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

THOROIGHBRED  .\ncona  hens  and 
cocks;  have  20  hens  and  cock.  I  am 
selling  same  as  I  can't  keep  them  in 
the  city.  I  will  take  $24  for  the  lot  or 
I  will  sell  any  number  of  them.  R. 
Kcyland.  E.  Bnkersfleld.  Cal.    Box  47. 

SINGLE-COMB  Buff  Leghorns,  the  best 
of   stock,    from    best    prize- winning, 

heavy-laying  strains;  flock  has  farm 
^  range.  Eggs.  $1.50  per  15,  $5  per  hun- 
I  dred.      Satisfaction    guaranteed.  Ed. 

Gnalrhmai.  .\irlle,  Oregon. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  prize  winners— Build 
I  up  your  flocks  from  hens  that  lav  53 
I  eggs  in  55  days.  Buff  Orpingtons.  25 
j  eggs  in  25  days:  Runner  ducks,  baby 

stocks,  eggs.     Glendale.  Fleming  Ave.. 

Snn  .lose,  Cal. 

BLI  K  Andaluslan  specialist — Eggs  for 
I      sale.      Daniel    Calbreath.  Monmouth. 
Oregon. 


POULTRY— Continued 

H.%TCH  Dl  CKS  now  for  fall  and  win- 
ter layers.  My  Indian  Runners  lay 
280  eggs  per  year.  I  have  250  ducks 
laying  200  eggs  per  day  now.  My  6th 
pen  contains  1st  prize  duck,  3d  prize 
drake.  P.  P.  I.  E,:  1st.  2d.  3d  prize 
drakes  and  1st.  2d  prize  ducks.  Cal. 
Poultry  Show.  Sacramento.  Eggs.  Ist 
pen.  $5  per  setting;  2d  pen.  $2  per  set- 
ting: utility  eggs.  $1.50  per  setting.  $8 
per  hundred.    J.  H.  Robinson,  Gait,  Cal. 

B.\BY  CHICKS — We  will  hatch  during 
May  and  June,  so  order  now  and  get 
them  when  you  want  them.  .\11  good 
strong  youngsters  from  good  layers. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas. 
We  also  have  surplus  breeding  stock 
for  sale  now.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch, 
Campbell,  Calif. 

THOROIGHBRED  White  Muscovv  and 
Alsbury  dux.  Embden  geese.  White 
Roi-ks,  White  Leghorns:  eggs  and  ba- 
bies. \\rite  for  prices.  While  Star 
Hnlchery.  Kerman,  Cal. 

EAST  SACRAME.XTO  Hatcherv  —  Ca- 
pacity 16.000.     Special  low  price  for 
large  lots  of  chicks.    M  St.  Road,  Sac- 
ra inento. 

l»l(iK<»\s — Pays    to    raise    squabs.  1 
breed     Homers.     Carneaux,  Runts. 
White  Kings.  Maltese.    J.  A.  Parysck, 
Colfax. 


.*TTE>Tlox:    If  you  are  interested  in 
Indian  Runner  ducks  write  to  me  for 
prices  for  eggs  and  drakes;  pure  white 
egg  strain.    J.  H.  Robinson.  Gait.  Cal. 


«HITE  HOI  DAX  chicks,  1  to  10  days 
ol'l.  $1  each;  strong  and  lively.  Mr«. 
R.  Hocking.  <;uasti.  Calif. 


BL  V(  K     MINORC.V    cockerels  —  Eggs 
true     bargains.       Chester  Fosgatei 
Cunipbrll.  Calif. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

POI  LTRV-KEEPERS'  chart.  2  4  feet 
wide,  3  feet  long,  showing  anatomv 
of  chicken  in  five  colors.  Tells  the 
symptoms  and  how  to  treat  all  poultry 
diseases.  It  contains  right  In  front  of 
your  eyes  more  real  Information  about 
the  care  of  poultry  than  you  can  find  in 
any  half  dozen  books.  Carefully  ed- 
ited by  both  veterinary  and  poultry  ex- 
perts. A  money-saver  for  every  poul- 
try keeper,  large  or  small.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  good  measure  we  give  you  a  map 
of  Mexico  the  same  size  as  chart;  total 
worth  $10.  Send  only  $1.50  for  your 
copy  at  once  and  then  take  orders  for 
us  in  spare  time.  Every  man  with  a 
chicken  wants  it.  A.  B.  Bocordr,  375 
-Sth  St..  Snn  Francisco. 


CROLEY'S  DRY  mixed  infant  chick 
feeds  for  twenty-five  years  have  been 
California's  standard  feed  for  baby 
chicks.  Insist  upon  getting  same  from 
your  dealer.  Manufa<-tured  by  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Poultry  Supplies,  San 
Francisco. 


(;OOn  CHICKS  should  be  fed  right  by 
the  "Coulson"  method.  Full  particu- 
lars in  free  book.  "Chickens  from  Shell 
to  MHiket."  Cuulson  Co..  Petaluma, 
California. 


FROGS 


FROGS — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ein  bullfrogs:  unusual  possibilities 
west  of  mountains.  Tremendous  de- 
mand. W.  .\.  Ranilel,  R.  1,  Seymour. 
Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


PROTECT   your    watch    with   the  t 
•'.\llproof  Watch  Protector,"  made 
chemically  treated  rubber,  guaraat 
not  to  tarnish:  covers  entire  watck 
cept  dial;  protects  watch  against  4i 
dirt,   water   and   electricity;  sticks 
pocket  and  won't  fall  out;  pickpoek 
can't  steal;    indispensable    to  far 
mechanics,  electricians,  motorists. 
35  cents  postpaid.    Send  outline 
watch.      Agents    wanted-  Des 
CIrculHi'  free.     Wilder.  Hearst  Ba 
San  Francisco. 


Wli. DEB'S  California  glace  fruit, 

licious  confection  made  from  Calif 
nia's  choicest  fruits.    One  full  pounc 
apricots,  peaches,  oranges,  pears,  tih 
rles  and  prunes,  assorted.  In  bes 
hand-decorated,    ribbon-tied  bni 
postpaid,   anywhere   in   U.   S.  A. 
lightful    gift   for   sweetheart,  wl 
mother.     Send  your    Eastern  fi 
this   sweetest   of   surprises  fron 
-Land  of  Fruit  and  Flowers"  WOd 
Ifenrst  Building.  San  Frnnrinm. 


M\CHIXERY     for     sale — On.-  .lUD 
Monarch  ha.v  press,  large  bale;  t 
Sandwich  hay  press,  small  bale;  <jmt 
H.  C.  12-25  tractor.  All  practically 
Terms  to  reliable  parties.    Ceres  I 
irare  and  Implement  Co.,  Ceres,  CaL 


FOR  SALF. — "Star  Creosote."  Will  k( 

your    poultry-houses    from  i 
Five  gallons  for  $2.    Send  in  you' 
der.     Fidelity  Supply  Co..  1330  .Mar«V 
Strong  illdg-.  Los  Angeles. 

FISH — World's  famous  Puget  .^ou 
salmon:  Kwi  lbs.  net  salmon  in  brli 
$5.50;  25  lbs.  smoked  salmon.  $2.50: 
lbs.  net  salmon  belli.-s  In  brine,  ft. 
T.  .\.  Brard,  4322  Winslow  Place,  S 
attle.  Wash. 


SECOND-H.\>D  and  new  water  pipe 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrouc 
iron  screw  rasing  pipe:  guaranteed 
good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Wei 
baum  Pipe  \A  nrks,  107  Eleventh  St.,  1 
Francisco. 


APPLES — Buy    direct    from  produ 

packed  4  and  i%  tier;  equal  assoi 
ment  in  bulk,  graded  to  fancy.  Jfe^ 
towns.  95c.  Satisfaction  guarant^ 
Kdwd.  A.  Hall.  Watsonvillc,  Cal. 


FOR  S.\LI-: — ^Bull  tractors  on  time 
ments.     Best  small  tractor  madi 
all  farm  purposes.    P.  J.  Wrlsel 
.\nahelm.  Cal. 


I'SED      BOOKS  —  Extraordinar>-  bn 
gains       C-italog.       Hlgrne's.  I'-'.N 
Post,  Snn  Francisco.     (Books  \ 

FOR  CEDAR  i.ost.s  and  hop  pol. 
G.  R.  Kirk  <  n.,  Taconia,  Wash. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES 


RE.%D  THIS  right  now.  Send 

name  and  address,  and  we  w 
prepaid  one  $1  box  of  our  Yost  .- 
ard  Carbon  Remover  for  removing  cai, 
bon  from  the  cylinders  of  automof 
and  gasoline  engines.  Put  up  in  « 
pellets  to  drop  in  spark  plug  hi 
Easy  to  use  and  guaranteed  to 
any  carbon,  no  matter  how  hard, 
erage  cost  4c  to  Sc  per  cylinder, 
your  name  and  address  needed.  Th 
postman  will  collect  the  $1  when  t 
delivers  the  goods.  Write  to-day  I 
postcard  or  letter.  .Address  MIfclip 
Mfg.  Company.  Room  207.  Balboa  liliii^ 
San  Francisco.  California. 


;  cai  J 

1 


PARCEL  POST 


IF  YOU  enjoy  a  cup  of  good  coffee,  iMlf 

the    best,    fresh    roasted  coffee 
wholesale    prices.      E-Cil-A  blen<| 
pounds  $1.  5  pounds  $1.55,  10  pound 
A-Mor-A  blend,  3  pounds  95c,  6 
$1.50,  10  pounds  $2.75.     We  pay 
age.    Send  orders,  with  remittance.' 
Wm.  J.  Srhroth  Co.,  112.\  Market 
San  Francisco. 


LIVIXG  expenses  reduced  25%  tl 
co-operative  buying.     Write  f' 
alogue  and  particulars.    Pacific  i  n-»»|i 
eratlvc   League.  O-230  Conrmrrcloi  S< 
San  Francisco. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 


"SMITHS  PAY  the  freight."  To 
duce  the  high  cost  of  living  send 
our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Cataloi 
Smith's  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  Street, 
Francisco. 


MUSIC 


SONG  HITS.  15  cents:  postage  free 
any  P.  O. :  words  and  music  compi 
very  latest  selections  I  no  "dead  onei 
Write    for    latest     free     list.  W 
Hearst  Building.  San  Francisco. 


eejPc 
ie« 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


REAL  ESTATE 

I  II   iSALB,   $3,500 — Will   sacrifice  160 
les    adjoining     my     home  place, 
V  ere  1  have  75  acres  young  orchard 
luring  heavily  this  year;  need  proper 
Hidings,  dryer,  trays,  etc.,  to  handle 
lip.    Has  house,  fencing,  well,  living 
iiigs,     family     orchard,  vineyard, 
nciance  rain,  fine  climate;  country 
idly  advancing.    Nine  acres  adjoin- 
produced   $2,600    last   year,  $2,200 
s  year.     Ideal  for  almonds,  prunes. 
Cash  talks  with  me  now;  abso- 
ly  no  trade.    Carl  Denlnncy,  Santa 
rKarltu,  San  Luis  Obispo  County 

i  visy  TALKS,  but  it  cannot  say  much 
leked  up  in  steel  vault.  Let  it  work. 

land.     It's  sure  and  safe.  New 
iiings.  Enlarged  homestead.  Nearly 
million   acres    Government  land, 
■rent  counties,   plainly   marked  on 
nty     Sectional     Maps,     $2.50,  any 
iity.    New  white  booklet,  free.  State 
I   showing   600,000   acres   of  school 
i  opening  over  State,  $2.50.  Order 
lay.    Get  your  land  before  Spring 
iii.     Checks    taken.      Joseph  Clark, 
ircher  of  Records,  Saeraniento. 

:L'.50  AIV   ACKK  —  320     acres,  Berry 

preek,  California.     School  on  place; 

lar  hotel  and  postofflce;  three  creeks, 
inerous  springs.    Some  level,  balance 

I  ing;  fine  for  fruit  or  hog  raising. 

improvements.  Will  exchange  on 
y  or  bay  counties  improved.  Owner, 
>  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

IK  SALK — 40  acres  of  land  4  iniles 
ist  of  Albion;  5  acres  orchard,  part 
■  earing;  10  acres  cut  and  burnt,  rest 
jedwood  and  pine  timber;  two-room 
se,  good  well,  household  goods, 
III  tools;  $1,400.    For  particulars  ad- 

'  .ss  owner,  Rudolph  Bird,  Albion,  Cal. 

('Ki\TS  an  acre  cash — Texas  school 
hind  for  sale  by  the  Stale;  you  can 
.  good  land  at  $2  per  acre;  pay  5c 
.icre  cash  and  no  more  for  40  years, 
:;  per  cent  interest.  Send  6c  post- 
L  for  further  information.  Investor 
ill.  Co.,  Desk  88,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

-ACRE  almond  orchard;  10  acres  of 
J  year-old  almonds.  Well  located  and 
(i  property.  Price  $125  per  acre, 
nns  can  be  had.  Owner  a  non-res- 
rit.  Nelson  Realty  Co.,  Pioneer 
aiers  In  Almond  liand,  .Vrliuekle,  the 
line  of  the  Almond,  California. 

IK  S.VLE — Cattle  ranch,  $20  per  acre; 

li;  acres  of  range  and  farming  land; 
-  i  rnment   land   adjoining;  running 

ok;  7-room  modern  house;  2  barns; 

lated  between  Winters  and  Napa. 
I  ins.  Address  Owner,  Box  303,  Napa, 
<L  

:t  .\CRES  finest  fruit  and  garden 
I  ruck  land  between  Palo  Alto  and 
oiintain  View,  In  famous  Santa  Clara 
I  Iky;  five  artesian  wells;  cultivated 
id  improved.  Price  $55,000.  Slocum 
strntton,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

0.  00  .\ IV  ACRE — 115  acres;  good  five- 
room  house,  barn,  outbuildings;  200 

iiig  cherrie.s.   currants,  raspberries, 
;  near  school  and  postofflce.    W.  A. 
Iiorr,  Berry  Creek,  California. 

i;\  .ACRES  of  irrigated  land  for  sale 
in  California;  near  large  city;  a  bar- 
lin  for  $400;  no  trade.     W.  H.  Hart, 

le  I^lum,  Wnsliinjtton.  

1.  K.\LF.\  RANCH  for  sale,  with  build- 
ings; either  .'iO,  100  or  150  acres, 
isy  terms.  $125  to  $1 50  per  acre.  Alex. 

.  (;ibson,  P.  O.  Box  381,  Chico,  Cal. 

IRKGON  homesteaded  land  bargain  in 
'  live,  growing  .section.  H.  Hancock, 
penocr,  Ind. 

OMESTEADS  in  Lassen    and  Modoc 
counties.     Booklet  free.     \V.  G,  Bo- 
unnan,  Madeline,  Calif. 

;{.' — UNIMPROVED  clover  land.  In- 
terest only  required.  Caldwell,  Grass 
alley,  Cal.  

•OR  RENT — Ideal  poultry  ranch.  B.  T. 
Voune.  Beaumont,  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 

ARMS  WANTED  —  We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
\rite,  describing  property,  naming 
iwest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate 
i.slrable  property  free.  American  In- 
rstment  .A SHorintlon,  .S  Palace  Bids., 
t Innenpolls,  Minn.  

A  ANTED — To  buy  ranch  suitable  for 
stock-raising  and  fruit,  with  or  with- 
ut  improvements.  Am  no  agent.  If 
ou  will  sell  for  low  price,  give  par- 
ic  ulars,  location  and  terms.  O.  Mer- 
••ns,  Lagnnn  Beach,  Cal.  

:\ARMS  AV.ANTED — Improved  or  unim- 
proved; have  3.357  buyers;  describe 
our  unsold  property,  giving  price,  lo- 
"ation.     101  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
irer,  Colo.  

iW.VNTED — To    hear     from    owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.    State  cash  price 
|)nd  description.    D,  F.  Bash,  Mlnneap- 
>lls,  Minn. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

SOLD.AN  GRASS  seed — -Some  feed,  this. 

Soon  be  planting  time;  get  your  or- 
der in  early.  .We  offer  only  the  best 
inspected  stock,  in  quantity  or  in  small 
lots.  \.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co., 
Arbuckle,  Calif.  Make  our  seed  your 
seed. 

BURBANK'S  spineless  cactus  —  Direct 
from  the  home  of  the  originator, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  We  are  now  offering 
the  new  improved  varieties  of  forage 
and  fruiting  cactus  for  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  Write  for  our  pamphlets  and 
price  list.    J.  I.  Jewell,  Santa  Rosa. 

ALFALFA  SEED — Reliable  stock,  crop 
of  1915.  You  need  the  best — we  have 
it,  in  all  grades  and  varieties.  Write 
or  wire;  time  is  short.  V.  A.  Peterson 
Alfalfa  Seed  Co.,  Arbuckle,  Calif.  Make 
our  seed  your  seed. 

WE  BUY  alfalfa  seed  containing  dod- 
der, mustard  and  other  noxious  weed 
seeds.  Send  us  samples  of  any  high  or 
low  grade  seed  you  may  have,  also  of 
mustard,  bur  and  sour  clover  seed,  flax, 
etc.  Mercantile  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth 
and  Poplar  Sts..  Oakland,  Cal. 

BURBANK  spineless  cactus — We  carry 
the  best  varieties  in  existence  for 
forage  and  fruit.  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list.  G. 
D.  Cuninilngs,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 

SOUDAN  GRASS,  local  grown,  without 
irrigation.  Seed  for  sale  in  small 
quantities  at  3Jc  per  lb.,  delivered  in 
California.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
Z.  M.  Dickey,  Dlnuba,  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS  seed — Pure,  recleaned, 
field  inspected,  officially  tested;  10 
lbs.,  $1.50;  25  lbs.,  $3;  50  lbs.,  $5;  100 
lbs.,  $8.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
B.  E.  Miller,  Carlton,  Tex.  

SWEET  POTATO  plants,  yellow  yam, 
for  April,  May  delivery,  35c  hundred, 
$2.25  thousand,  prepaid.    L.  R.  Rockett, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Strnthniore,  Cal.  

PEDIGREED   Burbank   f ruiting-fodder 
cactus  plants — 100,   $7.50;   1,000,  $45; 
10,000,  $3J0.     El  Campo  Co.,  227  Story 
BIdK.,  Los  Angeles. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — "Stone,"  large  and 
stocky,    suitable    for    late  planting; 
$1    per   100,   postpaid.     John   F.  Swett 
Nursery,  Martinez,  Cal. 

SOUDAN  GRASS — We  had  the  best  seed 
at  Denver  Dry  Exposition.     50  lbs., 
$3;    100   lbs..   $5   f.   o.   b.      Order  now. 
.Amarlllo  Seed  Co.,  Amarlllo,  Texas. 

~  NURSERIES  

LIPPIA,   the   new    "dry"   lawn  plant; 

flourishes  where  bluegrass  dies.  Rec- 
ommended by  U.  of  C.  experts.  Hand- 
some, hardy,  economical;  never  becomes 
a  pest.  Write  for  pamphlet  and  price 
list.  John  F.  Swett  Nursery,  Martinez, 
Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WANTED — Responsible  representative, 
12  tools  in  1.  Sells  to  farmers,  team- 
sters, contractors,  etc.  Lifts  3  tons, 
hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  posts; 
many  other  uses.  Free  sample  to  ac- 
tive agents.  One  agent's  profit,  $45  in 
one  day;  another,  $1,000  in  Dec.  We 
start  you.  Write  for  big  color  plate. 
Secure  exclusive  sale.    Harrah  Mfg.  Co., 

Box  M,  Bloomlleld,  Ind.  

AGENTS  secure  exclusive  territory  for 
Pyrocide  Fire  Extinguisher;  best  and 
lowest  priced.  Every  house  and  store 
should  have  them.  Sample  free.  AVest- 
ern  Fire  Appliance  Co.,  323  Geary  St., 
S.  F. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — A  position  as  ranch  super- 
intendent. Qualified  by  experience 
and  agricultural  college  training. 
Straight  salary  or  salary  with  share  in 
profits  acceptable.  Box  502,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  San  Francisco.  

ALL-AROUND    farmer    wants  place; 

good  horseman,  poultryman,  milker; 
age  55;  strong,  active,  responsible;  ref- 
erences. J.  A.  SIckels,  842  County 
Road,  San  Mateo,  Cal.  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

P4.TBNTS  that  protect  are  secured 
through  us;  established  fifty  years. 
Send  for  free  booklet  on  "Patents." 
Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency,  Inc., 
Stockton,  California.   


FARM  LANDS 


F.ARM     catalogue     postpaid.  Chapin 
Farm  Agency,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


GEO.  A.  SMITH'S  junior  herd  sire  Joker 
won  the  following  prizes  at  the  Wis- 
consin State  Fair  in  1915:  First  prize 
in  the  under  six  months  class,  25  com- 
peting; first  in  the  Wisconsin  Special; 
first  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Futurity; 
total  winnings,  $62.  A  little  sister  won 
first  in  the  under  six  months  class.  A 
little  brother  won  second  in  the  under 
six  months  class.  Five  of  this  litter 
won  first  on  "pen  of  pigs."  Four  of 
this  litter  won  first  on  "get  of  sire." 
Four  of  this  litter  won  first  on  "'prod- 
uce of  sow."  Four  others  of  this  lit- 
ter won  second  on  "  produce  of  sow." 
His  sire.  Jumbo  Hadley,  at  the  same 
fair  won:  First  prize  in  the  two-year- 
old  class;  senior  championship;  grand 
championship.  Joker  was  competing 
with  hogs  from  the  leading  herds  of 
the  Middle  West  that  had  been  fitted 
to  show  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  but  which  were 
not  allowed  to  show  on  account  of  the 
quarantine.  Gilts  and  sows  bred  to 
Joker  for  sale;  one  to  a  carload.  For 
prices  and  further  information  write 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

50  HEAD  of  sows  bred  to  Iowa  Won- 
der for  Spring  litters.  60  head  of 
gilts  bred  to  Joker  for  Spring  litters. 
50  head  of  open  gilts.  300  head  of 
young  pigs  three  to  four  months  old, 
both  sexes.  These  pigs  are  sired  by 
Iowa  Wonder,  a  son  of  the  famous  A 
Wonder.  Joker  is  the  first  prize  boar 
in  the  under  six  months  class  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Fair  of  1915  and  is  a 
son  of  Jumbo  Hadley,  the  first  prize, 
champion  and  grand  champion  two- 
year-old  at  the  same  fair.  Big  type. 
I  am  offering  this  stock  at  extremely 
low  prices.  The  book  "The  Poland 
China,  the  Hog  Supreme,"  free  for  the 
asking.  Write  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran, 
Cal.  

BILLIKEN  herd  of  Improved  Chester 
Whites;  pure  bred;  registered;  chol- 
era Immune.  Young  service  boars  and 
bred  gilts  for  immediate  delivery:  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Can  mate  up, 
not  akin  in  any  way.  If  desired.  A  re- 
cent introduction  of  new  blood  lines 
from  the  East,  from  champions  and 
grand  champions.  Bred  sows  due  to 
farrow  in  March  and  April.  This  will 
make  a  very  attractive  offering  of  ex- 
tras from  these  sows.  The  best  and 
most  popular  blood  lines.  Am  booking 
orders  now  for  these  pigs.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills,  Sacramento  County,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  Duroc-Jersey  hogs,  ma- 
ture boars,  brood  sows,  gilts  and 
weanlings.  "Why  not  the  best?  Prices 
right.  Come  and  see  them  or  write 
Red  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  Berkshire  weanliwgs, 
both  sexes,  unrelated.  $10  each;  also 
older  boars  and  gilts  open  or  bred  to 
a  fine  son  of  Grand  Leader  II.  J.  M. 
Bombereer,  Modesto,  California. 

REGISTERED  Jack  for  sale — Regis- 
tered .Tack.  Lad  Jr.  by  Lad;  black, 
white  points;  8  yrs.  old.  Address  AV.  E. 
A'incent,  SusanviUe,  Lassen  Co.,  Calif. 
Box  403. 

FOR  SALE — Fancy  belted  Hampshlr* 
hogs.  Well  belted  young  sows  and 
boars,  registered.  Prices  reasonable. 
Ben  F.  Thorpe,  Manager,  Canfleld  Es- 
tate Ranches,  Bonsall.  California. 

REGISTERED  Berkshlres  of  all  ages 
at  reasonable  prices.   Write  for  quo- 
tations.    Imperial  Stock  Farm,  Morgan 
Hill,  Cttl.  

REGISTERED  Berkshlres — Pine  young 
pigs   of   both   sexes;   also   my  herd 
boar — a  fine   animal.     J.  H.  Benedict, 
Lemoore,  Cal.  

REGISTERED    Duroc     Jersey  swine, 
both  sexes  and  all  ages;  best  of  East- 
ern  blood  lines;  prices  right.     Ed.  E. 
Johnson,  Turlock,  California. 

C.ALAES  raised  without  milk  cost  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the  mllk-raised 
calves.  Write  for  free  book  to  Coulson 
Co..  Petaluma.  

FOR  S.ALE  —  Registered  Berkshlres, 
both  sexes,  12  weeks  old,  $10  each; 
also  aged  boar,  extra  good.   G.  G.  AVen- 
ger.  Ronte  B,  Modesto,  Calif.  

WILLOAV'MOOR  Ayreshires — Great  rec- 
ords: economy;  300  head  in  herd.  J. 
AV.  CIlMc.  Redmond.  AVashlngton.  

AA'ANTED — To  buy  ten  high-grade  Hol- 
steins  in  full  milking.    Box  17.">,  Holt- 

ville.  Imperial  Co.,  California.  

REGISTERED  Poland  China  swine. 
Weanling  pigs  of  both  sexes.    J.  H. 

Cook,  Paradise,  Calif.  

FOR    SALE — Large    Yorkshire  swine; 

best  of  breeding.    Stanley  Bishoprick, 

Gaston,  Ore.  

RF..\D    OliR   advertising   on    page  31. 

Tagus  Ranch,  Tagns  Switch,  Tulare 
County. 


LIVESTOCK— Continued 

JACK,  "GLENCO,"'  black  jack  with 
perfect  white  points,  foaled  Sept.  10, 
1913;  one  of  the  best  bred  mammoth 
jacks  in  California;  owner  cannot  care 
for  him.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Will  sell  on  one  and  two  years'  time. 
Small  payment  down.  Address  J.  AA'. 
Bell,  Hotel  Stanford,  250  Kearny  St., 
San  Francisco. 

EDUCATIONAL 

A\' -ANTED — Have  you  plenty  of  "pep?" 

Have  you  sand,  grit,  determination? 
You  must  have  it  to  succeed.  You  face 
the  future  like  a  man  or  like  a  craven. 
Preparedness  is  the  word  that  to-day  is 
heard  on  the  lips  of  millions.  It  is  the 
same  vital  factor  upon  which  your 
future  Is  based.  Study  telegraphy, 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  English 
branches.  IJoard  and  room  can  be 
earned.  Girls  can  earn  all  expenses. 
Interesting  circulars  and  information 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Mackay 
Business  College,  008  Main  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  

PHILLIPS  Ladies'  Tailoring  School,  es- 
tablished 1898 — System  and  instruc- 
tion book,  $1.02.  Lessons  here  or  by 
mail.  2128  Oxford,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Phone 
Berkeley  7370-J.  Make  your  dresses 
while  learning.  Tailored  suits  and 
evening  gowns  made  to  measure. 

RABBITS 

NEW  ZEALANDS — Three     first  prize 
does,  one  buck,    $7.50    each;  Black 
Flemish    buck,    third    at  Exposition. 
Cecily  Burns,  Mountain  View. 

GILMORE  FARM — New  Zealand  Red 
rabbits,  exhibition  and  utility  stock. 
Send  a  2c  stamp  for  our  catalog.  Also 
all  kinds  of  rabbit  breeders'  supplies, 
such  as  Gilmore's  self-cleaning  hutch 
plans,  mash  formula,  tanning  hides 
formula,  rabbit  books,  etc.  Free  circu- 
lar. Gilmore  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  Cal. 

CALDWELL  BROS.,    largest  breeders 
and  exporters  in  America  of  Ameri- 
can Reds.     Rabbit  remedies,  hutclies. 
oooks,  feed  dishes,  etc.    Send  for  cata 
log.     Caldwell  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

AAE  LE.AD  THEM  all  with  Belgians — 
Hardy,  reliable  Rufus  Reds.  Slnnott's 
Babbitry,  Fresno,  Calif. 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

EXPERT  highway  engineer,  now  with 
large  corporation,  would  like  to  set- 
tle in  a  California  county  in  charge  of 
road  construction.  Terms  $3,600  per 
vear  and  four-year  contract.    Box  503, 

Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Francisco.  

COLLECTION  agencies  —  Rauer's  Law 
and  Collection  Co.:  all  collections 
handled  promptly.  4th  floor,  Marston 
Bldg..  244  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco. 
References,  Dun's  and  Bradstreet. 


The  ifiawKeye  Wrench 


Six  Handy  Farm  Tools  in  One. 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrencb.  a  screw  driver 
and  three  dies  for  cleaning  up  or  rethreiuluii 
rusted  and  battered  threads.  Die»  fit  aU 
standard  bolts  used  on  standard  farm  m»- 
cliiiiei-y.  Requires  no  adjustments;  never  slips, 
simple  and  always  ready  for  use.  Will  worK 
In  i-loser  quarters  than  any  other  wrench:  haa 
handsome  blued  finish.  Kvery  farmer  should 
have  one  of  these  wr.nclies  in  his  tool  kit. 
Can  be  used  in  moro  ways  than  any  wrench 
made. 


OUR  OFFER 


One  of  the  wrenches  sent  postpaid 
to  any  address  free  with  a  twelve- 
months' subscription  to  Orchard  and 
Farm  nt  ."•Or. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

HEARST  BUILDING 
San    Francisco,  Cal. 

I  accept  tliis  offer;  inclosed  herewith 
find  ."lOc  for  twelve  months'  subscription  to 
Orchard  and  Farm  and  the  Hawkeye  wrench. 


Name  . . 
.V  id  ress 
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Mirandy  on  Widows 

By  Dorothy  Dix 


SIS  SAIRY  ANN  is  one  of  dese 
heah  onappropriated  blessins 
whut  would  make  any  man  a 
good  wife,  an'  dat  ev'y  man  dat 
knows  recommends  to  ev'y  odder 
man,  but  don't  grab  off  for  hisself 
an'  las'  night  she  come  to  my  house 
an'  she  ain't  mo'  dan  set  herself 
down  comfortable  in  a  rockin'-chair 
befo'  she  says  to  be,  "Sis  Mirandy,  is 
^ou  done  heah  dat  dc  Widder  John- 
sing  IS  gwine  to  be  married  agin?" 

"De  Ian'  sakes!"  sclaims  I.  "You 
don't  say  so!  Marryin'  is  done  got 
to  be  seclj  a  habit  wid  dat  woman  dat 
she  can't  break  herself  of  hit,  fo' 
dis  is  de  fo'th  man  she  done  toled 
to  de  altar." 

"Dat's  so,"  puts  in  Ma'y  Jane, 
gittin  mo'  an'  mo'  mournfuller,  "an 
hit's  my  opinion  dat  dere  ought  to 
be  some  way  to  have  de  law  on  dem 
women  whut's  a  runnin'  a  mater- 
monial  trust,  an'  a  snatchin'  de  wed- 
din'-rings  right  ofifen  our  hands,  so 
to  speak,  an  makin'  hit  so  dat  no 
matter  how  hard  an'  industrious  us 
po'  single  women  wuks  at  catchin'  a 
husban',  we  can't  git  one." 

•'Dat's  so,"  put  in  Ma'y  Jane, 
whut's  still  a  roostin'  on  de  anxious 
seat  out  side  of  de  fold  of  mater- 
mony,  "but  de  chuch  is  comin  to  our 
help.  Yesterday  I  was  readin'  in  de 
paper  'bout  a  sermon  dat  a  priest 
preached  to  widders,  an'  he  told  'em 
as  how  no  woman  ain't  got  a  right 
to  have  two  husbands  when  dere 
are  some  of  her  sisters  dat  ain't  got 
none,  an'  he  admonished  'em  not  to 
perk  deir  caps  at  de  men,  but  to  go 
a  way  back  an'  set  down  ontil  all 
de  gals  has  done  got  married." 

"Humph,"  says  I,  "dat  advice 
listens  all  right,  but  I  bet  you  ain't 
gwine  to  see  no  widder  take  hit." 

"Whut  I  wants  to  know  is  how 
dey  do  hit,"  spons  Sis  Sairy  Ann  wid 
a  groan. 

"Widders  suttenly  is  up-an'-comin' 
folks,"  says  Ma'y  Jane. 

"Dere  ain't  no  odder  nation  of 
people  dat's  got  de  hustle  to  'em  dat 
widders  is,"  spons  I.  "Looks  lak 
dere's  somethin'  in  losin'  de  partner 
of  yo'  bosom  dat  puts  pep  an'  ginger 
into  you.  Why,  wid  my  own  eye- 
balls I's  done  seed  a  woman  phut's 
been  dat  puny  an'  sickly  she  ain't 
been  able  to  lift  her  han'  to  cook  a 
meal's  vittals,  or  do  a  day's  washm' 
fo'  ten  yeahs,  an'  de  minnit  she  got 
to  be  a  widder  she  git  dat  filled  wid 
git-up-an'-gitness  dat  she  was  able  to 
chase  down  a  able-bodied  man,  an" 
ketch  him." 

"Widders  sholy  is  dangerous,"  says 
Ma'y  Jane,  "an'  ef  men  had  de  sense 
dat  Gawd  promised  de  fishin'-worm. 
dey'd  run  ev'y  time  dey  seed  one  of 
dem  black  veils  bearin'  down  on 'em." 

"Shoo,  chile,"  says  I,  "don't  you 
look  for  gumption  'bout  love  in  men, 
for  ef  you  does,  you's  gwine  to  be 
disappointed.  De  Lawd  didn't  give 
men  no  sense  'bout  women,  which  is 
a  mighty  lucky  thing  for  women. 
Goodness  knows,  hit's  hard  enough 
to  git  a  husban'  as  it  is,  an'  ef  men 
warn't  as  blind  as  bats  an'  dat  sim- 
ple-minded dat  a  gal  baby  can  fool 
'em,  dere  wouldn't  be  no  way  of 
gittin'  'em  to  put  deir  necks  in  de 
matermonial  halter  " 

"Well,"  spons  Sis  Sairy  Ann, 
"whutever  de  secret  is  of  throwin' 
dust  in  a  man's  eyes,  widders  knows 
hit,  an'  single  women  don't,  an'  hit's 
my  belief  dat  hit's  a  conjer,  fo'  wid- 
ders ain't  no  better  lookin',  nor  no 
mo'  straight  fronter,  nor  no  sprier, 
nor  no  better  cooks  dan  us  ole 
maids.  Yit  dey  can  marry  all  aroun' 
us,  an'  git  fo'  husbans  apiece,  whilst 
de  balance  of  us  ain't  got  none.  Yoti 
needn't  tell  me  dat  hit's  de  widders' 
superior  charm.     Hit'   de  way  dey 


wuks  deir  rabbit-foot.  Hit's  de 
conjer." 

"Naw,  Sis  Sairy  Ann,"  says  I,  "hit 
ain't  de  conjer.  Hit's  experience.  Dc 
ole  maid  des  guesses  at  whut  a  man 
likes,  an'  how  to  please  him,  but  de 
woman  whut's  done  been  through  de 
trials  an'  tribulations  of  matermony 
ain't  takin'  no  long  shots  at  how  to 
git  aroun'  a  man,  an'  soft-soap  him, 
an'  rub  his  fur  de  right  way.  She 
done  cut  her  wisdom-teeth  on  one 
husban',  an'  she  knows  whut  she's 
'bout.  Matermony  has  done  give  her 
a  pint  cup  by  which  to  measure  ev'y 
odder  man  dat  comes  her  way.  An' 
dat's  whar  de  widder  wins  out.  She 
don't  make  no  mistakes.  Hit's  de 
difference  twixt  makin'  a  cake  by 
throwin'  in  de  ingrediuns,  hit  or 
miss,  an'  makin'  one  by  a  rule  dat 
don't  never  fail. 

"Now  a  young  gal  heah,  lak  Ma'y 
Jane,  when  she  wants  to  hand  out  a 
line  of  talk  to  a  man  dat'Il  make  him 
set  up  an'  listen  an'  want  to  come 
back  again,  converses  wid  him  'bout 
de  books  she's  been  a  readin',  an' 
de  state  of  his  soul,  an'  highfalutin 
things  lak  dat.  An'  de  man  gits  dc 
fidgets,  an'  most  goes  to  sleep,  an' 
when  he  shuts  de  front  do'  behin' 
him,  hit's  good  night  fer  him. 

"But  bless  you,  honey,  a  widder 
wouldn't  have  nothin'  to  do  wid 
foolishness  lak  dat.  She  wouldn't 
talk  to  a  man  'bout  his  soul.  She'd 
know  from  pussonal  observation  dat 
a  man  ain't  got  much  soul,  for  he's 
mostly  stomach,  an'  she'd  fill  him  up 
on  fried  chicken,  an'  chicken-fixings, 
an'  he'd  be  back  de  nex'  night.  Hit 
ain't  high-browed  talk  dat  makes  a 
hit  wid  a  man.  Hit's  fust-class 
cookin'. 

"Anodder  reason  why  de  widder 
can  always  cut  out  a  young  gal  is 
becaze  de  gal  expects  a  man  always 
to  be  a-mandin'  out  compliments  to 
her,  an'  tellin  her  how  beautiful  she 
is,  an'  whut  a  gran'  figger  she  is  got, 
an'  dat  she  suttenly  does  perambu- 
late lak   a  fashion-plate. 

"Now  de  widder  has  done  found 
out  from  matermony  dat  a  man  takes 
a  mighty  lukewarm  interest  in  any- 
body but  hisself,  an'  dat  whilst  he 
can  converse  'bout  hisself  an'  his  job, 
an'  his  bicycle,  an'  his  dog  to  de 
Judgment  Day,  an'  have  a  pufTectly 
gran'  time  doin'  hit.  hit  don't  take 
him  long  to  git  all  tired  an'  frazzled 
out  talkin'  to  a  woman  'bout  de 
things  dat  she's  interested  in. 

"Darfore  a  widder  kin'  of  waves 
away  de  flattery  when  a  man  begins 
to  praise  her,  an'  she  des'  rolls  up  her 
sleeves  an'  gits  busy  handin'  out  de 
soft  talk  to  de  man,  an'  tellin'  him 
'bout  how  big  an'  handsome,  an 
strong,  an'  noble  he  is,  an'  whut  a 
gran'  job  de  Lawd  turned  out  when 
He  made  him.  An'  dat  does  dc  trick. 
A  gal  dat  is  tryin'  to  make  a  hit  wid 
a  man  sholy  does  turn  out  raw  wuk 
when  you  campars  hit  wid  de  per- 
fefsional,  polished  performance  of  a 
widder. 

"Den  anodder  reason  why  men 
prefers  widders  is  becaze  a  man  says 
to  hisself  dat  de  widder  is  broke  to 
double  harness,  an'  dat  ef  he  marries 
one,  he's  gwine  to  save  hisself  all  de 
to  shy  at  ev'y  bugaboo  in  married 
to  shy  at  ev'y  bugabood  in  married 
life,  or  a  balky  one  not  to  git  stub- 
born an'  refuse  to  pull  ev'y  time  she 
gits  riled  'bout  somethin'  dat  don't 
please  her,  or  one  dat's  inclined  to 
bolt  to  stay  in  de  middle  of  de  road. 
Yassum,  a  man  says  to  hisself  dat 
some  odder  man  has  done  fit  all  dem 
matermonial  fights  out  wid  de  wid- 
der, an'  he  won't  have  to  have  de 
bother  of  doin'  hit  ef  he  marries  her, 
an'  so  dat's  why  he  ups  an'  pops  de 
question. 

"An'  he's  right.  A  widder  is  used 
to  puttin'  up  wid  de  cantankerous- 


ness  of  a  husban',  an'  she  don't  ex- 
pect a  man  to  be  de  pin-feathered 
angel  an'  romantical  hero,  rolled 
into  one,  dat  a  young  gal  thinks  she's 
gittin'  wen  she  gits  married.  An'  a 
widder  is  a  lots  more  peacable  wife 
dan  a  young  gal  is.  When  her  hus- 
ban' don't  git  home  of  an  evenin'  on 
time,  she  don't  have  de  high  strikes, 
an'  whilst  she  may  meet  him  wid  a 
rollin'-pin  in  one  hand  an'a  flatiron 
in  de  odder,  after  de  family  ruction 
is  over,  she'll  put  him  to  bed,  an'  put 
wet  cloths  on  his  haid  in  place  of 
washin'  him  away  wid  a  flood  of 
tears,  an'  de  threat  dat  she'll  go  back 
home  to  her  maw  or  go  to  co't  an' 
git  a  divorsch. 

"An't  dat  ends  de  matter,  for  wid- 
ders is  done  found  out  dat  a  man 
can  do  a  lot  of  sidesteppin'  an'  still 
be  a  mighty  good  proposition  to  tie 
to.  Furdermo'  a  widder  dat  marries 
a  man  don't  worry  an'  nag  him  none 
'bout  wantin'  to  know  whedder  he 
loves  her  or  not  as  long  as  he  brings 
home  his  pay-envelop.  An'  mo'  dan 
dat,  mos'  women  kills  off  deir  fust 
husbands  learnin'  to  cook,  an'  so  de 
man  whut  marries  a  widder  saves 
hisself  from  gittin'  dyspepsy.    I  tell 


you  dat  widders  is  a  gran'  matei  ■ 
monial  risk,  an'  I  don't  blame  noma  4 
for  marrvin'  one." 

"I  don't  see  whut  widders  want  t 
marry  again  for,"  says  Ma'y  Jant 
"Looks  lak  a  woman  whut's  done  ha 
one  husband',  an'  insurance  monej 
ought  to  be  saterfied,  an'  give  sopi 
sister  woman  a  chanst."  s 

"Well,"  spons  1,  "I  specs  widder 
an'  widowers  both  marry  agin  for  d 
same  reason,  an'  dat  is  becaze  hit' 
kin'  of  lonesome  not  to  have  nc 
body  to  knock  yo'  faults  an'  quam 
wid  when  you  has  been  used  to  da 
diversion.  Hit  sort  of  takes  de  sflic 
out  of  doin'  any  thing  not  to  lu'V 
nobody  object  to  hit,  nor  fight  *i 
you  over  hit.  You  misses  yo'  sparrir 
partner,  an'  you  can't  be  happy  oiitt 
you  gits  anodder  one." 

"De  Good  Book  commands  us  t 
wipe  awav  de  tears  from  de  widder' 
eyes,"  says  mv  ole  man  Ike.  whn 
had  been  a  listenin'  to  de  confabah 
tion. 

"Well."  spons  I,  "I  reckon  dat' 
'bout  de  mos'  dangerousest  job  da 
any  man  ever  ondertook,  an'  don' 
you  dast  try  hit  when  I's  dead  ar 
gone." 
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For  the  Farm  Woman 

Hints  That  Will  Be  Helpful  About  the  House 


How  to  Make  Good  Bread 

GOOD  bread  is  not  difficult  to 
make  if  one  has  a  reliable  rec- 
pe  and  realizes  that  it  can  not  sim- 
ply be  thrown  together  and  then  left 
to  take  care  of  itself.  The  first  im- 
portant thing  is  the  yeast.  This  is 
made  up  of  minute  plants,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  finished  loaf  depending 
upon  their  proper  growth;  and  just  as 
you  coddle  your  rubber  plant  or  Bos- 
ton fern,  the  yeast  plants  must  be 
nurtured  until  they  have  grown  suf- 
ficiently. This  may  be  judged  by  the 
amount  the  bread  has  risen.  The 
growth  of  yeast,  and  therefore  the 
rising  of  bread  demands  close  atten- 
tion to  temperature.  You  would  not 
allow  a  cold  draft  to  blow  on  your 
best  house  plants.  Sudden  chill  is  even 
more  disastrous  to  yeast,  the  growth 
of  which  is  checked  by  a  radical  drop 
in  temperature.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  great  heat  also  causes  unsatis- 
factory results,  because,  at  any  tem- 
perature above  ninety-five,  various 
undesired  organisms  are  sure  to  de- 
\  elop  which  will  give  the  bread  a  sour 
flavor.  The  proper  temperature  for 
tlie  growth  of  yeast  is  from  seventy 
to  ninety-five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In 
summer  a  lower  temperature  is  pref- 
(  rable,  while  in  winter,  when  the  flour 
-  cold,  a  higher  may  be  safely  used. 

I  have  heard  many  women  say  that 
tliey  buy  baker's  bread  because  it  is 
consistently  good.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  baker  always  uses  ex- 
act measurements,  and  fermentation 
is  produced  at  a  temperature  regu- 
lated by  the  thermometer.  There  is 
no  reason  why  every  housekeeper 
should  not  use  a  thermometer  in 
making  bread  as  well  as  in  preparing 
other  foods. 

In  hot  weather  the  rising  generally 
takes  care  of  itself,  but  the  only  ac- 
curate method  that  I  have  ever  found 
for  winter  use  is  to  raise  the  bread 
over  warm  vi^ater.  The  dough  should 
be  placed  in  an  enamelware  bowl 
which  fits  over  the  top  of  a  large 
stockpot.  The  pot  should  then  be 
filled  with  water  at  a  hundred  de- 
grees, just  full  enough  so  that  the  en- 
amelware pan  touches  the  water 
when  set  in  the  pot.  A  lid  is  then 
placed  over  the  dough,  and  the  whole 
set  in  the  fireless  cooker.  Or  the 
(lough  may  be  kept  in  a  warm  bath 
just  the  same  if  the  water  is  changed 
two  or  three  times  during  the  rising 
process. 

Compressed  yeast  is  very  •  inexpen- 
sive and  produces  uniform  results. 
However,  to  do  good  work  it  must 
be  fresh  and  should  be  of  an  even, 
light,  sand  color  with  no  dark 
streaks;  it  should  break  crisply;  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  its  fresh- 
ness, it  should  be  dropped  into  a 
third-cupful  of  tepid  water  contain- 
ing a  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  If 
fresh,  bubbles  will  come  at  once  to 
the  surface.  If  they  do  not,  the  yeast 
should  not  be  used.  As  compressed 
yeast  works  more  rapidly  than  dry 
yeast,  and  as  bread  can  be  made  from 
it  with  most  excellent  results  with- 
out first  making  a  sponge,  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory  kind  to  use  when 
one  is  near  a  market  and  can  buy  it 
fresh  whenever  wanted.  Still,  if 
placed  in  cold  water  it  may  be  kept 
a  few  days  in  the  ice-box  or  may  be 
buried  in  salt  and  stored  in  a  cool 
place- 

Those  who  live  at  some  distance 
from  the  grocery  will  probably  find  it 
more  satisfactory  to  use  dry  yeast. 
This  is  made  of  a  strong  stock  yeast 
thickened  with  cornmeal  and  dried  at 
a  low  temperature  to  prevent  fermen- 
tation. The  strength  is  somewhat 
variable,  as  the  yeast  plants  gradually 
die,  so,  contrary  to  customary  use, 
the  supply  of  dry  yeast  should  be  re- 
newed frequently  in  order  to  keep 


the  bread  results  uniform.  In  using 
dry  yeast  the  bread  should  always  be 
started  with  a  sponge;  the  dry  cake 
should  be  dissolved  in  a  small  amount 
of  tepid  water,  then  added  to  the  de- 
sired amount  of  lukewarm  liquid,  and 
enough  flour  to  make  a  soft  batter 
should  be  beaten  in,  about  a  cupful 
and  a  half  to  a  pint  of  liquid.  When 
it  has  risen  till  light,  the  remaining 
flour  and  the  other  ingredients  may 
be  added.  When  strict  economy  must 
be  practiced,  yeast  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive when  made  into  liquid  yeast. 
In  using  this  allow  half  a  cupful  to 
each  pint  of  liquid  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing the  bread. 

Bread  may  be  made  in  such  infi- 
nite variety  that  is  seems  a  great 
waste  of  opportunity  to  confine  it 
wholly  to  the  usual  "white  bread." 
The  latter  has  a  definite  place  in  the 
dietary  if  it  is  used  as  a  starch  rather 
than  as  a  protein  or.  mineral  food,  but 
white  bread  is  a  decidedly  unstable 
staff  of  life  if  used  alone.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  so-called 
wholewheat  flours,  although  highly 
advertised,  are  little  better,  because  a 
large  part  of  the  wheat  has  also  been 
removed  from  them. 


New  and  Old  Recipes 

Savory  Sauce  for  Fish. 

2  teaspoonfuls  chopped  green  pep- 
per, 4  tablespoonfuls  mayonnaise,  3 
tablespoonfuls  chili  sauce. 

Mix  and  use  at  once. 

Orange  Salad,  Individual. 

6  orange  sections,  tablespoonful 
quartered  dates.  Maraschino  cherries, 
lettuce,  Italian  meringue,  1  teaspoon- 
ful  chopped  walnuts. 

Place  the  lettuce  on  a  salad  plate 
and  arrange  on  it  six  sections  of  or- 
ange, like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Fill 
the  center  with  the  dates  and  walnuts 
mixed.  Garnish  with  Maraschino 
cherries  and  pass  Italian  meringue- 
Fried  CauIifloMrer. 

1  head  cauliflower,  1  egg,  yi  cupful 
milk,  %  teaspoonful  salt,  few  grains 
pepper,  fine,  dry  bread  crumbs. 

Soak  the  cauliflower,  head  down,  in 
cold,  salted  water  to  dislodge  any 
possible  insects;  separate  into  flow- 
erets, and  parboil  ten  minutes.  Drain 
till  very  dry  on  a  cloth  or  paper  tow- 
eling. Dip  first  in  the  egg  slightly 
beaten  and  mixed  with  the  milk,  salt, 
and  pepper,  and  then  in  the  finely 
ground  bread  crumbs.  Fry  to  a  golden 
brown  in  deep  fat  hot  enough  to 
brown  a  bit  of  bread  in  forty  seconds. 

Apple  Johnny  Cake. 

2  cupfuls  home  ground  cornmeal,  1 
cupful  flour,  3  sweet  apples,  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon- 
ful salt,  1^  cupfuls  milk. 

Mix  together  the  dry  ingredients, 
beat  in  the  milk  and  the  apples  cored, 
pared,  and  thinly  sliced.  Pour  into  a 
well  oiled,  shallow  tin  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  till  the  apple  is  well 
done,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  min- 
utes. This  should  be  served  very  hot 
with  'butter,  or  may  be  cooled  and 
served  crumbled  in  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren's supper. 

Steamed  Veal. 

I'/i  pounds  veal  cutlet,  1  egg,  1  pint 
milk,  1  tablespoonful  flour,  1  table- 
spoonful butter,  cracker  or  bread 
crumbs. 

Order  the  veal  cut  in  thin  slices  and 
then  divide  it  into  pieces  suitable  for 
individual  service-  Beat  the  egg 
slightly,  add  salt  and  pepper  to  it  and 
dip  in  the  veal;  then  roll  in  cracker 
crumbs,  brown  in  butter  or  any  de- 
sired fat,  sprinkle  with  a  little  more 
salt  and  pepper  and  place  in  a  pan 
which  will  fit  into  the  steamer.  Make 
a  cream  sauce  of  the  butter,  flour  and 
milk  and  add  to  it  a  few  grains  of 


baking  soda.  Pour  over  the  veal  and 
steam  for  two  hours. 

Eggs  Poached  in  Tomato  Sauce. 

1  ten  cent  can  tomato  soup,  '/2  as 
much  milk  as  soup,  4  drops  kitchen 
bouquet,  2  tablespoonfuls  butter,  6 
eggs,  buttered  toast,  %  teaspoonful 
Worcestershire  sauce. 

Combine  the  soup,  milk,  butter  and 
seasonings,  and  when  it  begins  to 
bubble  around  the  edge  break  in  six 
eggs  very  carefully,  taking  care  to 
keep  each  one  separate.  As  soon  as 
the  white  is  set,  lift  out  each  egg  onto 
the  toast,  add  a  little  sauce  and  a 
dusting  of  paprika  to  each  serving. 
This  is  an  excellent  dish  for  chafing 
dish  use. 

Cottage  Cheese  Pie. 

2  cupfuls  cottage  cheese,  2  eggs,  2 
tablespoonfuls  inilk,  2  tablespoonfuls 
sour  cream,  one-third  cupful  sugar, 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  lemon  extract, 

teaspoonful  flour,  ^  teaspoonful 
salt,  y2  cupful  currants,  pastry. 

Mix  together  the  cheese,  milk, 
cream  and  the  eggs  which  have  been 
beaten;  stir  together  the  flour,  cur- 
rants, salt  and  sugar,  add  to  the  first 
mixture,  together  with  the  lemon  ex- 
tract and  pour  into  a  pie  plate  lined 
with  pastry.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
till  firm  in  the  center,  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  minutes. 


It  is  well  for  the  husband  to  be  so- 
ciable when  at  home,  but  he^  should 
draw  the  line  at  talking  in  hfs  sleep. 


CANNING— CANNING 

Don't  waste  your  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables. Turn  them  Into  cash  by  Can- 
ning- them  with  the  H  &  A  Steam  Pres- 
sure Canning-  Outfits.  Built  in  Family, 
Orchard  and  Commercial  sizes.  Any- 
one can  can  anything.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive matter  to  Department  A. 
HENNIIVGER  &  AYES  MFG.  CO., 
47  First  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Tlie  Favorite  Home  Lamp 
C.  P.— 1  Cent  a  Day 

Portable,     safe,  conveni- 
ent.    No    connecting  wires 
or     tubes.       Operates  50 
hours    on    one    gallon  of 
gasoline,    saves   money  and 
eyes.   Automatically  cleaned, 
adjustable,   turned   high  or  low  at 
wilL     Positively  cannot  clog.  Op- 
erates in  any  position.     Simple  in 
construction     and     in  operation. 
Guaranteed.     Beautifully  decorated 
china  shade  furnished  free  with  each 
lamp.    Altogether  the  best  desk  or 
table   lamp   ever   offered ;   just  the 
thins    for    home,    hotels,  doctors' 
and  lawyers'  offices.     We  will  ship 
one  of  these  beautiful  lami>9  on  15 
days'  trial  to  any  satisfactor- 
ily rated  dealer.    Send  for  one 
to-day;     it     will     prove  a 
money-maker. 

National    Stamping  A 
E:iectrie  Workn, 

Dept.    50.    Chicago.  Illinois. 


KOVERALLS^ 

Reg .  U.S.Pat  .ore. 

Keep  Kids  Kleen 

The  most  practical,  healthfu!.  playtime 
garments  ever  invented  for  chilaren  I  to 
8  years  <^  aflie.  Made  in  one  piece  with 
drop  back.    Easily  slipped  on  or  off. 
Elasily  washed.  No  tight  elastic  bands 
to  stop  circulation.    Made  in  blue 
denim,  and  blue  and  while  hickory 
stripes  for  all  the  year  round.  Also 
lighter  weight,  fast-color  materia!  in 
dark  blue,  cadet  blue,  tan  or  dark  red 
for  summer  wear,  all  appropriately 
trimmed    with  fast  -  color  galatea. 
Made  in  Dutch  neck  with  elbow 
sleeves  and  high  neck  and  long 
ileeves. 

75c  the  suit 

/"  /       If  your  dealer  can-  Hupplyyou. 
we  will  send  them,  charaes  prepaid 
On  receipt  of  price,  75c  each. 
A  New  C  D  F  p  If  They 

Sui(  r  «v  r.  c  Rip 

Beware  of  Imitation*.  Look  for 
Made  by  'lie  Two  Horses  on  the  Label. 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Awirdod  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  P.P.I. E. 


Knox  Strawberry 
Bavarian  Cream 

H  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine. 
I  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  %  cup  cold  water. 
%  cup  sugar.  1  cup  strawberry  juice  and  pulp. 
I H  cups  heavy  cream,  beaten  uiitil  sLin. 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes,  arid 
dissolve  by  standing  cup  containing  mixture  in 
hot  water.  Strain  into  strawberry  juice  mixed 
with  lemon  juice.  Add  sugar,  and  when  sugar 
is  dissolved  set  bowl  containing  mixture  in  pan 
of  ice  water  and  stir  until  mixture  begins  to 
thicken;  then  fold  in  cream.  Turn  into  wet  mold 
lined  with  strawberries  cut  in  halves,  and  chill. 
Garnish  with  fruit,  selected  strawberrie«  arid 
leaves.  A  delicious  cream  may  also  be  made 
with  canned  stiawberiies. 


{Gtanulated) 


is  used  by  millions  of  wise 
and  thrifty  housewives  to 
create  a  variety  of  Desserts, 
Salads,  Puddings,  Ices  and 
Candies. 

A  package  makes  four 
pints;  four  times  more  than 
"flavored"  packages. 

How  to  make  the  most 
delicious  desserts  and 
temptingdishesisexplained 
fully  in  our 

New  Recipe  Book 

Sent  FREE  for  your  grocer's 
name.  Enclose  2c  stamp  for  a  pint 
sample. 

Chas.  B.  Knox  Co.,  Inc.  | 

i  427  Knox  Ave. ,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  i 


A  Delightful 
and  Lasting 

IMPORTED 
PERFUME 

of  highest  quality. 

A  Value  of  $2.50  for 

Fifty  Cents 

From  20  lbs.  of  Blossoms 

a.  highly  concentrated  perfume,  an 
extract  that  will  make  S  oz.  of  nat- 
ural flower  fragrance.  Send  U8  50 
cents.  We  will  send  you  a  bottle  of 
high-grade  perfume  equal  to  $2.50. 
Carnation  Rose 
Heliotrope  Rose  Geranium 

Lavender  .Sweet  I'ea 

Lilac  ^iole'  „, 

Lilv  of  tlie  Valley        \tanK  Ylang 
Orange   Bloesom  Jasmine 
All  paclted  in  highest  quality  glass  bottles 
with   convenient  tniwred   glass   stopDers.  made 
l>tir|>osely  for  these  flower  drops. 

Cassleman  &  McCulloch 

1474  Sacrnineiito  Street, 

San  FranclMCo. 

BATTLE    CREEK— LONDON— MELBOCENE 
CUBA. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Write  "a  for  particulars. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Genuine 
Ward  Gopher  Trap 


The  best,  safest  and  surest 
trap  invented  for  catching  all 
animals  tliat  burrow  in  the 
ground.  The  Jaws  are  made  of 
brass  and  will  not  break  or  rust, 
being  constructed  on  an  iron  base 
with  substantial  steel  springs 
copper  covered.  Will  outwear  any  other  trap  on  the  market.  Be  careful 
of  imitations  and  infringements,  and  should  the  hardware  trade  not  handle 
the  genuine  Ward  Trap,  write  direct  to  the  factory,  enclosing  25c,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  original  Ward  Trap  postpaid. 

Address  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co., 


K.  S.  \V.\RD,  Inventor, 


SAN  JOSH,  CAL. 


REAL  BARGAIN-"$5,000  CASH 

(M.WBE  I-ESS) 

1050  ACRES,  CAPAY  VALLEY 

YOLO  COUNTY 
250  acres  first   grade  fruit  and  farming 
land,  balance  fine  open,  well-watered  range. 
FULL  PRICE  $20,000— MORTGAGE  $15,000—5  YEARS— 6%. 

Tucker,  Lynch  and  Coldwell,  235  Montgomery  st. 

SAIV   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


TrvA 


You  can  do  it  with  our  new  Double  Leverage  6  Speed 
I  KIRSTIN.   Move  and  operate  it  alone.   Outpulls  100 
horses.    Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back.    7  models  to  choose  from. 

y  KIRSTIN  OutpulU  a  Slram  Ouffil  Tlul',  Oprrstins  Htn.'  My*  J  E. 
B»rtcl  o(  AlAtn.  Oregon.     BIG  NEW  CATaCoC  ttlLS  WHY 


OUR  LOW  PRICES  WILL  SURPRISE  VOU 


A.J.Kirstin  Co/^nk'te. 


SECOND  HAND  WATER  PIPE 

standard  Black  Pipe  and  Screw  Casing.  New  Threads  and  Couplings. 
Asphaltum  dipped.    All  sizes.    Write  for  Special  Prices. 

SHECTER  PIPE  WORKS,  304  Howard  St.,  S.  F. 


LET  US  HANDLE  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 

YOU  WILL,  BE  PLEASED  WITH  RESULTS.  WIO  PROMISE  NOTHING 
BUT  HONEST  AND  PROMPT  TREATMENT.  WE  HAVE  GOOD  OUTLE/T 
FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  POULTRY,  BUTTER  AND  EGGS.  WRITE  FOR 
MARKET  INFORMATION. 

W.  R,  RODENBERGER 

236  CLAY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Lumber  Less  Than 
Wholesale  Prices 

The  ei(?ht  main  palaces  of  the 
P.  P.  I.  Exposition  are  being  dis- 
mantled and  we  are  disposing  of 
the  lumber.  It  Is  coming  out  not 
only  clean  and  in  good  shape,  but 
thoroughly  seasoned.  All  Oregon 
pine.  Don't  delay  In  sending  us 
your  lumber  bill  for  prices  which 
will  be  .so  low  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  overlook.  Subject  to  previ- 
ous sale,  in  carload  lots,  we  offer 
the  following  f.  o.  b.  cars  Exposi- 
tion Grounds,  San  Francisco: 
IxC   and    1x8  Sliiplap 

(Cut     shows     pattern),  Cr  1 

suitable      for      roofing,    '  -3 

sheating.  lining,  boxing 

and  siding,  price  $10.00. 
u- 1  .Suitable  for  warehouse 

floors,  sub-floors,  flumes, 
,  etc.     2x6,   2x8  and  2x10 

Shiplap  (out  shows  pattern).  Price 
$9.. SO. 

As  the  above 
is     laid,     it  cr- 
matches  neat 
and  snug.  (Cut 
shows  pattern). 

We  also  have  Flag  Poles  25  to 
100  feet  long,  and  while  they  laat 
ne  are  Kivlne  one  25-foot  flaK  Pole 
with  eaeh  carload  of  Shiplap  am  a 
Houvenlr  of  the  IVorld'a  Greatest 
Bxpoiiltlan. 

For  further  prices  write  promptly 
Pacific  Mill  and  Timber  Co., 

Room  1000, 
FIrnt  National  Bank  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  ' 
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WITTE 


PRICES  GO  DOWN! 

2  H  P,  $29.95;       3  H  P,  $47.85:       4  H  P,  $64,75; 
6  H  P.  $89.90;      8  H  P.  $129.80. 
Write  for  prices  on  12,  16  and  22  H-P. 

You  can't  buy  so  fjoodan  engine  at  the  same 
price.  You  can't  buy  a  better  engine  at  double 
the  price.  Lower  fuel  expense.  Simple  in 
construction.  Easily  started.  30  to  50  per 
cent  surplus  power.  90-Day  Trial  Oiler.  Sold 
direct,  factory  to  user.   EBtabiished  1870. 

Write  for  free  booli,  "How  to  Judge  EiiKims." 
and  for  price  list  of  allgizcs  and  styles.  Kerosene. 
Gasoline.  Distillate.  Napiittia  and  Gas. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  ENCINE  WORKS, 

:!I27  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansaa  City,  Mo. 

3ll'r  Empire  Bld(.,  Pittaburch,  Pa. 


Plant  Breeding 

Continued  from  Paee  27. 

common  ancestor  and  are  related, 
and  only  such. 

It  is  the  same  with  plants  as  with 
animals.  Dogs  and  cats  are  not  re- 
lated, but  dogs  and  wolves  are,  so 
dogs  will  cross  with  wolves,  but  not 
with  cats. 

So  it  is  with  plants.  Roses  are  iiot 
related  to  calla  lilies,  but  calla  lilies 
are  related  to  the  arum,  or  black 
calla.  So  in  hybridizing  it  is  only 
possible  to  use  kinds  which  are  re- 
lated and  in  finding  out  what  varie- 
ties or  species  are  related,  by  cross 
pollenizing,  I  believe  we  will  make 
great  discoveries  and  prove  or  dis- 
prove important  theories. 

Different  Pollen  Needed. 

No  plant  is  able  to  live  long  if  it 
has  to  use  its  own  pollen  for  repro- 
duction and  I  believe  that  no  plant 
would  be  able  to  reproduce  itself  for 
a  hundred  generations  from  seed  in 
this  way  (that  is.  without  getting 
pollen  from  other  plants  of  the  same 
varietv),  for  vitality  will  give  away 
quickly  to  weakness  and  will  pre- 
vent such  variety  from  seed  bearing 
entirely. 

Therefore,  Nature  has  provided  a 
way  to  get  around  this,  and  almost 
all  varieties  of  plants  have  in  their 
flowers,  first  the  stigma,  under  which 
the  seeds  are  produced.  The  pollen 
from  the  stamens  must  come  on  this 
before  seeds  can  develop,  and  after 
the  stigma  of  many  flowers  become 
unfit  to  receive  pollen,  their  stamens 
usually  mature,  and  only  then.  In 
other  varieties,  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  the  pollen  of  a  certain  flower 
will  mature  and  be  gone  before  the 
stigma  is  ready  to  receive  it.  That  is, 
the  male  material  of  a  flower  is 
usually  inactive  at  the  time  that  the 
female  organ  of  the  same  flower  is  in 
a  receptive  condition,  and  for  seeds 
to  develop  the  pollen  has  to  come 
from  another  flower. 

Pollen  usually  is  brought  from  one 
flower  to  another  by  wind  or  insects 
and  very  rarely  under  natural  con- 
ditions is  a  flower  able  to  pollcnize 
itself. 

Difficulties. 

These  facts  make  cross  polleniz- 
ing, the  essential  method  of  plant 
breeding,  far  from  being  the  simple 
thing  that  it  is  generally  thought  to 
be.  It  seems  simple  to  say.  "Take 
the  pollen  from  one  flower  and  put 
it  On  another,"  but  often  the  only 
way  that  this  will  be  successful  is  to 
get  the  pollen  at  just  the  proper 
stage  of  development,  or  maturity, 
and  the  stigma  at  exactly  the  right 
condition   to  receive  pollen. 

In  some  plants  the  time  when  the 
stigma  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
is  but  for  an  hour  or  two.  and  in 
this  case  the  plant  breeder  must  be 
both  skilled  and  careful  and  have  the 
further  fortune  to  have  pollen  of  the 
right  sort  ready  when  the  flower  is 
ready. 

Many  so-called  plant  breeders 
merely  select  seeds  from  flowers 
which  are  naturally  poUenized  and 
their  guiding  hand  is  absent  in  the 
most  important  thing  in  plant  breed- 
ing, the  skillful,  intelligent  selection 
of  both  parents. 


GROCERIES 

At  Wholesale 

Order  by  Mail 
Send  for  Price  List 

SUGAR 

Fine  Dry  Granulated 
13  lbs.,  $1.00 

Per  Sack  100  lbs.,  $7.50 


Best  Creamery  Batter 

2-lb.  Square,  6ae 

Best  Eastern  Hams,  per  lb., 

Fancj  California  Bacon, 

Per  lb.,  l»a 

Pastry    Flour,    10-lb.   sack,  St« 

WHOLESALE  RATES 
TO    BA>CHES,    HOTELS  AND 
SUMMER  RESORTS 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
100  Miles 

Send  For  Price  List 

Fancy  White  Oregon  Floor, 

Sack,  $1.45;  4  sacks,  I&.7I 

Finer  Japan  Rlw.  good  and  clean, 

par  lb.  5c;  21  Iba.   |1.0« 

Broken  Coffee   try  It. 

pet  lb.  2Bc:  4H  Iba   1.0* 

Macaroni  or  Spaghetti. 

lb*.  25c:  20.lb.  box   I.M 

Lonf  Qrmln  Unpolished  Rice. 

2  Ibe.  15c;  l3  lbs   1.00 

Bitra  Fancy  Larse  Tnines. 

from  Santa  Clara.   2   lbs   Ji 

C.ooi  Coie  Oysters,  good  grada, 

2  cans   15c;  per  dot  M 

Fancy  Dried  Pearhea. 

par  lb.  Vc;  1.1  Iba   1.00 

Carnation  Milk, 

i  cans,  15c;  per  doz.,  8&« 

New  Lima  Beans.   3  Iba.  25c:  12  Iba  tl.O* 

Pure  Cream   Flake   Boiled  Oats. 

per  lb.  5c;  22  Ibe   1.0* 

Toilet  Paper.  1,000  iheeta  in  roll  or  Sat 

package.  4  'or.   Ji 

Try  Our  Eaatera  Sugar  Cured  Picnic  Ham^ 

weight  e  to  S  iba.,  each,  per  lb  14 

Fane;  Eastern  Sugar  Cured  Bacon, 

per   lb   J* 

Calitomia  Sugar  Cured  Bacon, 

narrow  stripe,  per  lb  19 

Tomatoes.  Standard  Puree, 

2  cans  l'>c;  dozen   M 

Campbell'^  Baked  Beans,  large  can*. 

try  them.  3  cans  23c:  dozen   J| 

Aaparaifus  Tipa.  per  can   J* 

Uawauaii  Sliced  Pineapple. 

per  can  10c:  per  doz   LU 

FREESE&CO. 

Phone  Went  23. 

1260-66  DIVISADEBO, 
Comer  ElUs,  San  Frandie*. 


When  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Helping  the  Farmer 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 
ties  at  15  cents  per  gallon  and  that 
the  cost  of  production  as  set  forth 
by  the  dairymen  was  not  accurate. 

Since  there  was  no  one  in  the 
State,  not  even  the  University  of 
California,  or  the  State  Dairy  Bu- 
reau, which  could  nroduce  accurate 
figures  showing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  task  fell  to  the  State  Mar- 
ket Director. 

Accurate  data  has  now  been  se- 
cured and  a  conference  of  dairymen 
and  distributors  will  be  called  in  a 
final  effort  to  establish  a  relationship 
which  will  mean  a  compensable  price 
to  the  producer,  no  increased  price 
to  the  consumer,  and  a  generous 
profit  to  the  middleman. 

Prunes  and  Apricots. 

A  spontaneous  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  prune  and  apricot  grow- 
ers of  Santa  Clara  County  resulted 
in  the  temporary  organization  of  a 
growers  information  bureau  and  the 
State  Market  Director  was  called  in 
for  advice  and  assistance.  The  di- 
rect result  was  that  the  growers  be- 
came convinced  that  information 
would  not  be  sufficient  and  that  a 
definite  marketing  organization  would 
be  the  only  soluton  to  their  problem. 

After  many  conferences  with  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  and  with 
men  experienced  in  the  organization 
of  other  industries,  a  definite  plan 
for  a  State-wide  marketing  organiza- 
tion of  prune  and  apricot  growers 
has  been  defined  and  practically 
agreed  upon. 

Poultry. 

The  office  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion market  has  been  repeatedly  ap- 
pealed to  by  almost  every  district  in 
Sonoma  County  and  also  by  other 
poultry  districts  tributary  to  this 
market. 

The  State  Market  Director  has 
made  visits  to  all  of  the  sections  in- 
terested and  has  come  into  corre- 
spondence with  practically  all  of  the 
leading  poultrymen  who  ship  to  San 
Francisco.  The  result  seems  to  be 
that  at  an  early  date  the  poultrymen 
of  the  entire  state  will  be  organized 
into  locals  and  these  locals  federated 
into  a  strong  central  association 
which  will  practically  control  the  in- 
dustry and  revolutionize  marketing 
conditions  which  at  present  result 
only  in  benefit  to  the  middleman — 
keeping  the  producer  with  his  nose 
to  the  grindstone  and  giving  the  con- 
sumer the  privilege  of  continuing  to 
pay  the  highest  marketing  value  for 
his  eggs  and  poultry. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  most  far-reaching  of  all  the 
early  activities  of  the  State  Market 
Director  was  that  of  preparing  the 
way  of  a  State  Bureau  of  Distribu- 
tion which  would  handle  practically 
the  entire  output  of  citrus  fruits  from 
this  state. 

At  a  meeting  of  Citrus  Fruit  Grow- 
ers at  San  Bernardino  in  February, 
the  plan  was  outlined  by  the  Market 
Director  and  endorsed  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote.  It  was  then  pre- 
sented to  a  committee  of  seven,  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Commissioner 
of  horticulture,  and  approved  unani- 
mously. It  also  had  the  support  of 
the  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  which  organiza- 
tion controls  approximately  68  per 
cent  of  the  industry.  Meanwhile  the 
-Market  Director  has  conferred  with 
all  the  independent  shippers,  for  in- 
stance, the  Mutual  Orange  Distribu- 
tors, including  their  43  branches,  and 
has  already  received  the  assurance 
that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
independents  will  heartily  co-operate 
in  a  method  of  distribution  whereby 
every  car  of  citrus  fruit  shipped  to 


the  cast  will  be  directed  by  one  man 
who  will  be  selected  by  the  shippers 
and  appointed  by  the  state. 

Delta  Landlords. 

With  the  idea  of  providing  for  the 
establishment  in  San  Francisco  of  a 
central  market  to  relieve  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  from  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  of  selling  on 
consignment,  the  Market  Director 
has  held  a  number  of  conferences 
with  the  leading  landlords  and  mana- 
gers of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin valleys.  As  a  result  it  seems  to 
be  definitely  fixed  that  all  of  the 
most  important  producers  in  the  re- 
gion tributary  to  this  market  will  or- 
ganize a  selling  association  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  and  will  con- 
sign their  products  to  a  central  de- 
pot, which  will  be  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion Market.  Tentative  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  private  indi- 
viduals for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  depot,  with  both  water  and  rail 
connections,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  arrangement  will  entirely  revo- 
lutionize local  market  conditions  in 
San  Francisco  and  eliminate  most  of 
the  objectionable  features  which  are 
now  complained  of  by  producers  who 
ship  to  this  market. 

It  .s  probable  that  this  depot  will 
become  a  local  auction  market  and 
will  establish  San  Francisco  as  one 
of  the  great  auction  market  centers 
of  the  Union. 

Hops. 

Although  the  number  of  hop  grow- 
ers is  numerically  small  the  magni- 
tude of  the  industry  is  such  that  it 
places  California  in  the  forefront  of 
the  hop  producing  districts  of  the 
world.  Scarcely  a  class  of  growers 
in  the  state  is  confronted  with  more 
serious  market  problems  than  those 
which  the  hop  growers  are  seeking 
to  remove.  Both  the  growers  and 
the  jobbers  are  seeking  relief  from 
existing  conditions  and  the  State 
Market  Director  has  been  appealed 
to  as  the  only  possible  arbiter  be- 
tween conflicting  interests. 

All  of  the  weighty  problems,  such 
as  the  financing  of  the  growers  pend- 
ing the  sale  of  the  output  and  the 
extension  of  markets  to  countries 
which  can  consume  the  crop  in  the 
event  that  state-wide  prohibition 
should  go  into  effect,  are  now  being 
carefully  considered  by  the  State 
Market  Director  in  conference  with 
representative  hop  growers  of  the 
state. 

Additional  Activities. 

State  Bureau  of  Distribution  for 
Citrus  Fruits. 

State  Bureau  of  Distribution  for 
Deciduous  Fruits. 

Special  Surveys  by  Goetting  and 
Bailey. 

Preliminary  conferences  with  Apple 
Growers  at  Watsonville  and  Sebas- 
topol. 

Correspondence  with  Pacific  Coast 
Rice  Milling  Co. 

Compilation  of  addresses  of  grow- 
ers of  the  State. 

Encouragement  given  to  Almond 
and  Raisin  Associations. 


Good  Manure. 

The  horse  manure  produced  at 
home  should  not  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  stalls  for  longer  than  a 
few  days  at  a  time.  Preferably  it 
should  be  applied  a  ssoon  as  possible 
after  being  made  and  should  be 
plowed  under  at  the  first  opportunity. 
At  times  when  the  land  is  occupied 
by  growing  crops,  the  manure  is  best 
conserved  by  placing  it  under  cover 
or  in  a  basin  or  pit  in  the  barnyard. 
If,  in  addition,  it  can  be  firmly  packed 
and  saturated  with  water  occasion- 
ally, the  losses  will  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  under  tiie  circumstances.  It 
is  well  to  apply  and  plow  under  such 
manure  as  soon  as  possible. 


Junior  Monarch  Hay  Press  Co. 

San  Leandroy  Cal. 


Established 
1862 


Awarded  iHUM  MKDAL  PKIZE,  WORLD'S  FAIK, 
San  Friineisco,  1915. 


Size  of  bales,  17x 
22  to  22x30.  These 
Presses  can  be  seen  ,^2slSS&^ 
in  operation  at  our 
factory  at  all  times. 


Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  1916  Portable  Horse 
Power  and  Gas  Balers,  guaranteed  to  excel  all  others  in  work- 
manship, durability  and  capacity.  We  make  both  3  and  5  Wire 
Bale  Presses. 

Junior  Monarch  Hay  Press  Co.,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


HAMPSHIRES' 


■DUROC  JERSEYS 


Your  choice,  any  age,  either  sex,  from  State  and  World  Champion  stock. 
We  guarantee  every  animal  to  be  a  breeder  and  furnish  registration  papers. 


It  is  difficult  to  indulge  in  the  fancy 
vest  habit  without  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  alienists. 


35  Hampshire  Ribbons  at 
P.  P.  I.  E. 


Two  Grand  Champion  Duroc  Jersey  Sows 
at  1913  Illinois  State  Fair. 


OWEN  AND  GATTON,  Calexico,  Cal. 


"OLD  GLORY" 


DECORATION  DAY  May  30tli 

FLAG  DAY  June  14th 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY_July  4th 


STARS    AND    STRIPES    ARE  08 
YEARS  OLD. 


Then. 

Ninety-eight  years 
ago  .the  first  United 
States  flag  of  the  pre- 
sent design  was  hoists 
ed  over  the  House  of 
Representatives  at 
Washington.  It  had 
20  stars  and  13 
stripes.  Tlie  flag  had 
been  made  in  New 
York  by  the  wife  of 
Captain  S.  C.  Reid. 
famous  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  priv- 
ateer Greneral  Arm- 
strong. Mrs.  Reid 
sent  it  by  mail  to 
Congressman  Wend- 
over,  who  had  been 
sponsor  for  the  new 
act  by  which  the  law 
of  1794,  providing  for 
a  new  strijic  and  a 
new  star  for  each 
state,  was  changed  to 
require  only  a  new 
star  for  each  state. 
Thirteen  stripes  were 
to  be  preserved  to 
represent  the  original 
colonies. 

Tlie  law  making 
the  new  banner  the 
ofTIcial  flng  of  the 
United  States  be- 
came effective  July 
4.  ISIfi. 


Now, 

Nearly  100,000,000 
people  live  beneath 
that  flag  to-day  as 
compared  with  less 
than  10,000.000  98 
years  ago.  and  it  waves 
over  a  combined  area 
several  times  greater 
than  that  represented 
by  its  20  states  in 
1818.  Its  wcstermost 
recognition  was  then 
along  the  Mississippi 
River.  To-day  the  48 
states  sweep  un- 
brokenly  across  the 
continent.  The  flag 
has  also  been  planted 
over  the  Philippine 
Islands,  over  numer- 
ous strategic  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  over 
the  enormous  area  of 
Alaska  and  at  tlie 
new  gateway  of  oceans 
at  Panama.  Several 
years  ago  it  was  car- 
ried around  the  world 
by  a  fleet  of  American 
battleships,  and  just 
seven  years  ago  it  was 
planted  at  the  North 
Pole  by  Commander 
Peary. 


WILL  BE  CELEBRATED 
BY  EVERY  TRUE  AND 
LOYAL  AMERICAN  BY 
UNFURLING 

"OLD  GLORY" 

TO  THE  BREEZES 

BEALIZING  THIS,  ORCHARD 
AND  FARM  has  arranged  with 
the  largest  flag  manufacturing 
concern  in  the  United  States 
for  a  limited  number  of  flags, 
which  will  be  furnished  to  our 
readers  at  a  cost  sufficient  to 
cover  cost  and  handling  charges. 

Superb  48-Star 
American  Flag 

This  flag  Is  three  by  five  feet, 
heavy  texture  fabric  that  will 
outwear  wool  bunting;  high- 
grade  workmanship;  stripes  are 
separate  pieces  (not  stamped), 
double  stitch  sewing  throughout; 
canvas  beading;  metal  eyelets 
for  rope;  colors  are  rich,  bril- 
liant and  GUARANTEED  SUN- 
PROOF and  RAINPROOF. 

HOW   TO   GET  ONE 
FREE. 

Secure  two  subscribers  for 
Orchard  and  Farm,  collecting  60c 
each,  or  one  subscriber  for  3 
years,  collecting  $1.00  (your  own 
subscription  will  count);  send 
the  amount  collected  in  stamps, 
dollar  bill,  check  or  money  order 
to  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to- 
gether with  the  subscribers' 
names,  correct  addresses  and  in- 
structions for  the  shipment  of 
the  flag,  and  it  will  be  sent  post- 
paid by  return  mail. 

To  subscribers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  whose  subscription  is  paid 
one  year  or  more  in  advance  the 
flag  will  be  mailed  postpaid,  not 
including  subscription,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  60c. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Hearst  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patlerm  From  the  Best  Designers  for  Our   Women  Readers. 


EARLY  sunnncr  patterns  are 
given  this  niontli.  They  are  for 
women's  house  dresses  and  cos- 
tumes, and  for  girls'  dresses,  as  well 
as  for  costumes  for  small  women  and 
girls.  An  apron  pattern  is  also  pre- 
sented and  one  for  a  child's  rompers. 

All  of  our  women  readers  should 
take  advantage  of  this  pattern  depart- 
ment. The  patterns'  are  neat  and 
smart,  and  are  giving  great  satis- 
fction. 

1371— Girl  s  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  G  and  8  year.*. 
It  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  G-year  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

1676— Girl  s  dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6.  8,  10  and  12  years. 
It  requires  3  yards  of  44-incli  mate- 
rial for  a  6-year  size.  Price,  10  cents. 

1672— Child's  Rompers. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
Size  6  years.  It  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 

1G67 — Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires 
6%  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a 
36-inch  size.  The  skirt  measures 
about  3  2-3  yards  at  the  lower  edge. 
Price,  10  cents. 

1662-1682— Ladies'  Costume. 

Waist  1662,  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36. 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
It  requires  3  yards  of  36-inch  mate- 
rial for  a  36-inch  size.  Skirt  1682,  cut 
in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32 
inches  waist  measure.  It  requires  4% 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  24- 
inch  size,  which  measures  3  1-3  yards 
at  the  foot.    This  calls  for  two  sepa- 


rate patterns,  10  cents  for  each  pat- 
tern. 

1668— Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
It  requires  3V6  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial for  an  8-year  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

1670 — Costume  for  .Misses  and 
Small  Women. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
It  requires  5J/i  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  an  18-year  size.  The  skirt 
measures  about  3  yards  at  the  lower 
edge.    Price,  10  cents. 

1535 — Ladies'  Over-All  Apron. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  Medium  and 
Large.  It  requires  6Vi  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  a  Medium  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment,     "Orchard     and  Farm," 
llearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  10c  iii  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  1916  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue,  containing  over  400  designs 
of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  Pat- 
terns, as  well  as  the  latest  Embroidery 
Designs,  also  a  Concise  and  Compre- 
hensive Article  on  Dressmaking,  giv- 
ing valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Heievith  find  rents  for  whicli  send  me 

the  foUoffinit  patterns; 

Pattern  No.  Size  

Psttem  No.  Sl»e  

Pdttem  No  Size  

Be  sur«  to  give  number  and  size.  Send  orden 
for  patterns  to  ORCH.VRD  AND  FARM. 
HK.VUST  BLDG..  S.  F.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
full  name  and  address  below. 


A  Maternity  Dress. 

I  recently  had  an  empire  maternity 
dress  made  and  found  that  the  dress 
would  hang  better  and  hold  its  shape 
better  if  made  over  a  closely  fitting 
lawn  lining.  To  allow  for  the 
necessary  enlargement  in  the  lining, 
the  under-arm  seam  was  not  stitched 
up,  but  each  side  was  hemmed  back 
one-half  inch.  I  then  sewed  the 
round  white  eyes  on  each  side,  two 
inches  apart,  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  hemmed  sides.  I  used  as  eyelets 
through  which  I  laced  round  white 
clastic.  This  arrangement  allowed 
the  necessary  enlargement  and  saved 
the  trouble  of  putting  in  extra  pieces 
of  material  under  the  arms. — C.  E. 
A  Boy's  Blouses. 

I  use  his  "daddy's"  discarded  shirts 
for  making  my  boy's  blouses,  and  he 
likes  them  "because  they  look  like 
father's  and  not  like  a  girl's  apron." 
Wash  the  shirts  and  then  rip  them 
apart.  Using  a  good  blouse-pattern, 
cut  from  the  shirt-front  the  blouse- 
front,  from  the  shirt-sleeves  the  blouse 
sleeves,  and  so  on.  Take  pains  to 
tailor-stitch  collar,  cuffs,  pocket,  and 
yoke,  just  as  the  shirt  was.  The  front 
plait  of  the  shirt  may  be  left  just  as 
it  was  for  the  blouse,  or  it  may  be 
cut  away  and  a  new  one  made. — M. 
A  Novelty  for  Church  Fairs. 

The  women  scored  a  big  hit  at  our 
church  social  with  an  improvised 
game  of  "Kitchen  Croquet."  The 
wickets  were  piles  of  baking-powder 
cans,  the  mallets  long-handled 
brushes,  the  stakes  were  broomsticks, 
and  oranges  served  as  balls.  The 
spectators  almost  mobbed  the  play- 
ers in  their  wild  efforts  to  see  the 
game— MRS.  D.  R. 


Study  with  a 
Western  School 

Chartered  190:i.  Thousands  of  ambi- 
tious men  and  women  are  improving 
t ht^r  education  and  iDcrensInK  their 
fiirnlnit:  ability  throuKh  our  thoroaffh 

honii'-study  courses.  A  better  position 
awaits  you  when  you  qualify  for  it. 
We  offer  you  tlie  training"  in  your  own 
home.  Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low to-day. 

Tlie  Modern  School  of  Correspondence 

l>ept.  1,  .%l*r>  Market  Street, 
San  KranelMi*o,  Cal. 

I  am  Interested  In  the  subject  be- 
fore which  I  have  marked  X. 

— Aut/tmobile  Engrliieering 
— C'iTil  En«iiieeriii|i 
— .Mining  Kiigiiieering 
— Mechanical  Kntriiicerlnif 
— Arcbitt'ctural  Dniwlng 
— Freehand  Drawing 
— Mechanical  Drjiwing 
— Knglish  nranclieB 
— Advertising 
— Poultry  EaiBing 

Name   

Town   SUte  


— Agriculture 
— Scenograpby 
—Typewriting 
— Bookkeeping 
— (Commercial  Law 
— Ceneral  Law 

—  Ilt»rti(nllure 

—  Normal 

—  Kindergarten 
—SaleBmansbip 


FISH  OIL  SOAP 

FOR  SPRAYING 

The  Standard  Soap  Co. 

KEliKELEY,  (  AL. 

Write  for  particulars. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  140-pase  catalog  of 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  We  save  you  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

Coiitnicfors'  &  Builders'  Siii)iily  Co. 

1401  nth  St.  Oakliind,  Cnl. 


Money 

for  Farmers 

We  have  plenty  of  money 
to  loan  on  good  produc- 
ing: farma.  Quick  action 
when    security    Is  ample. 

BO.\D  &  MORTU.4GE: 
CO.MPANY 

1st  National  Bank  Building, 
BERKELKY.  CAL. 


STI'I'CH 

SEWING  AWL 


FREE 


New  Shipment  .luMt  Arrived. 


EVEKY    FAinrEK    >EEDS  ONE 

Sewn  a  loek  Mtlteh  like  a  luaehlne. 

It!*  simplicity  make.'i  it  a  thorcnshly  practi- 
cal' tool  for  any  and  all  kinds  of  repair  wttrk. 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  un9kille<l.  With 
this  .\wl  you  can  mend  Hanieaa,  Shoes,  Tents. 
AwningH  and  Belts.  Carjiela,  Saddles.  Suit- 
cases or  any  heavy  material. 

YOf  CAN  I  SK  ANY  SEWING  MACHiNR 
NEEDLE  OR  ANY  KIND  OP  THREAD  OR 
WAX  END  IN  THE  AWL. 

OUR  OFFER 

AVe  nlll  Mend  tliln  SenlnK  Anl 
free  and  prepaid  to  all  ^^ho  Rend  us 
50e  t«  pay  for  ii  one  ye«r*«  aub- 
Hertptioii  1o  4»ur  hlK  monthly  farm 
Journal.     Send  to-day.  AddreHMt 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 

HKARST   BLDG.,    SAN  FRAXCISCO 

I  accept  this  offer.  Herewith  find  encUieeO 
aOr.  It  is  understood  1  am  to  receive  the 
Sewing  .\wl  by  return  mail  prepaid,  and  ■ 
year's  subscription  to  your  big  monthly  Farm 
Journal. 


NAME  .  . 
ADli-UKSS 


ACKAGE 


GRAND  PRIZE 

PanamaPacf  1  c- 
Expo>sition-1915 


Keeping  a  Good  Thing  Good 
Is  Next  to  Making  It  Good 

The  Sperry  "Red"  Packages  are  absolutely  air-tight. 

They  deliver  to  you  Sperry  Quality  Cereals  with  all 
the  goodness,  all  the  freshness,  all  the  crispness  they 
had  when  packed  at  the  mill. 

There  are  forty  different  Sperry  Quality  Cereals 

packed  and  protected  by 

Sperry  "Red"  Packages 


Sperry  Germea 


Sperry  Encore 


Sperry  Buckwheat  Flour 
Sperry  Self-Raising  Buckwheat  Flour 
Sperry  Buckwheat  Groats 
Sperry  Yellow  Corn  Meal 
Sperry  White  Corn  Meal 
Sperry  Corn  Meal,  Extra  Yellow 
Sperry  Corn  Meal,  Extra  White 
Sperry  Corn  Flour 
Sperry  Cracked  Wheat 
Sperry  Entire  Wheat  Flour 
Sperry  Farina 
Sperry  Graham  Flour 
Sperry  Hominy,  Large 
Sperry  Hominy,  Small 
Sperry  Hominy,  Granulated 
Sperry  Oatmeal 
Sperry  Steel  Cut  Oatmeal 
Sperry  Oat  Groats 

Sperry  Small  Pea 


Pancake  Flour 

Sperry  Rolled  Oats 

Sperry  Pearl  Barley,  Small 

Sperry  Pearl  Barley,  Medium 

Sperry  Pearl  Barley,  Large 

Sperry  Rice  Flour 

Sperry  Rolled  Wheat 

Sperry  Rye  Flour 

Sperry  Rye  Meal 

Sperry  Yellow  Split  Peas 

Sperry  Green  Split  Peas 

Sperry  Wheat  Meal 

Sperry  Bran  Flakes 

Sperry  Flaked  Wheat 

Sperry  Hominy  Grits 

Sperry  Hominy  Flakes 

Sperry  Large  Pearl  Tapioca 

Sperry  Lentils 

Sperry  Rolled  Cereal  Flakes 

Sperry  Sago 
rl  Tapioca 


Order  of  your  grocer  six  or  seven  of  these 
packages — serve  a  different  cereal  each  day  and 

Break  the  Breakfast  Food  Monotony 

Each  Sperry  "Red"  Package  contains  the  highest  quality  cereal 
that  it  is  possible  for  human  skill  to  produce,  delivered  to  you  in 

perfect  condition. 

The  Sperry  Book,  "TO  THINK,  TO  LIVE,  TO  DO" 

Tells  you  all  about  flour  making,  bread  making  and  the  cause  of  poor  bread. 
This  book  is  free.  Write  for  it  today.  If  you  inclose  a  2  cent  stamp,  we  will 
mail  you  our  much  prized  Sperry  Cook  Book.  Address 

Sperry  Flour  Co, 


Department  A 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


There  is  a  Sperry  Mill  within  I  30  iVliles  of  every  Home  in  Cnlifornia, 


United 


'Chain'  Tread 
One  of  the  Five 


nil 

a. 


^ Union'  and  ^Balance' 

Make  Stable  Tires 

United  States  Tires  in  more  than  name  only, 
carry  out  the  principle  of  *  union*  and  'balance' 
which  makes  a  great  stable  nation  out  of  the 
forty-eight  individual  States  of  the  Union. 

United  States  Tires  have  that  complete 
*  union'  between  rubber  and  fabric  which  abso- 
lutely prevents  tread  separation  and  disintegration 
under  the  tread. 

They  have  that  complete  'balance'  which 
gives  equal  wear  in  both  the  tread  and  the 
carcasss  —  neither  is  weaker  nor  stronger  than 
the  other. 

Every  part  of  each  tire  helps  every  other 
part  to  last  longer — and  that  is  the  'union'  and 
'balance'  which  give  the  whole  tire  longer  life — 
which  give  the  low-mileage  cost  for  which  United 
States  Tires  are  famous. 

There  are  five  United  States  'Balanced'  Tires — 
a  tire  to  meet  every  motoring  need  of  price 
and  use.     Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you. 

United  StatesTre  Company 

'Nobby'    'Chain'    'Usco'    'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 
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ORCHARD  ANDD  FARM 


Nevada  Is  Not  So  Slow 

By  C.  E.  Wantland. 

NEVADA,  now  one  of  the  great- 
est gold-producing  States, 
promises  soon  to  head  the  list. 
Copper  is  in  great  demand.  Nevada 
comes  to  the  center  with  its  great  de- 
posits. New  methods  have  been  need- 
ed for  saving  low-grade  ores  and  just 
at  the  right  time  "oil  flotation"  ap- 
pears. Tungsten  and  other  special 
ores  are  needed  to  supply  the  demand 
created  by  the  war,  and  Nevada  is  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  not  an  idle 
dream  to  expect  potash  and  denatured 
alcohol  to  be  produced  profitably  from 
the  great  sagebrush  fields  of  the 
State. 

Clover  seed  is  required  to  restore 
the  abandoned  farms  in  the  l-'ast  and 
great  tractors  are  tearing  up  Nevada's 
rich  sagebrush  land  to  prepare  it  for 
such  production.  Sheep  and  cattle  of 
Nevada  need  winter  feed  and  new  al- 
falfa fields  are  being  made  ready  to 
supply  it.  The  United  States  reclam- 
ation service  wanted  a  great  project 
with  hard  problems  to  solve  and  the 
Truckee-Carson  project  came  and  con- 
quered. Uncle  Sam  did  not  cover  the 
whole  ground  with  the  reclamation 
bill.  The  farmers  asked  for  help  and 
George  Wingfield  supplied  the  dairy 
cows  necessary  in  the  Fallon  district. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  ap- 
peared without  irrigation  possibilities 
and  "pumping  for  irrigation"'  shows  up 
suddenly  as  feasible.  The  rainfall 
seemed  to  be  deficient  in  some  dis- 
tricts for  successful  farming;  scientific 
soil  culture  came  to  the  rescue  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  acres 
heretofore  unused  will  be  farmed  suc- 
cessfully by  properly  handling  the  soil. 

California  needs  hard  wheat  to  mi.y 
with  its  soft  wheat  to  make  flour  to 
he  shipped  from  the  great  mills  of  the 
future  to  be  established  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  Nevada  looms  up  as  one  of 
the  great  new  wheat  States,  from 
which  California  will  get  its  main 
supply. 

The  new  problems  to  be  met  by  the 
farmer  and  stockman  were  recognized 
just  as  the  University  of  Nevada  had 
completed  its  plans  for  instruction, 
having  in  charge  as  competent  a  force 
of  experts  as  any  college  in  the  coun- 
try can  boast  of. 

The  Lincoln  highway  came  to  the 
nation  as  an  inspiration  and  will  make 
Nevada's  roads  the"  world's  greatest 
automobile  speedways. 

To  avoid  excessive  taxation,  new 
plans  are  being  developed  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  taxable  property. 
With  bonds  of  other  States,  worth  a 
million  and  a  half  in  its  treasury,  Ne- 
vada has  a  nest  egg  to  be  disposed  of 
when  necessary  to  assist  in  handling 
its  financial  affairs  to  advantage. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  had 
H.  W.  Campbell,  its  soil  culture  ex- 
pert, in  Nevada  two  years  ago  and 
he  pronounced  the  soil  the  very  best 
and  special  districts  the  choicest  for 
sugar  beets.  Now  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific has  Eugene  Grubb,  the  potato  ex- 
pert, looking  over  the  State  and  he 
considers  it  a  future  great  potato  dis- 
trict of  the  country. 

Colonization  agencies  in  other 
States  are  investigating  carefully  and 
will  operate  in  Nevada  lands,  bringing 
in  thousands  of  settlers  during  the 
next  few  years  from  other  States, 
where  land  prices  are  high. 

Good  soil,  good  climate,  intelligent 
people,  good  railroad  facilities,  the 
best  of  home  markets  and  high  prices 
for  its  minerals,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry,  potatoes,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables will  all  combine  to  push  Ne- 
vada rapidly  to  the  front  in  the  near 
future. 


Irrigation  Management 

The  fascinating  subject  of  irriga- 
tion has  never  been  better  treated 
than  in  a  book  called  "Irrigation 
Management"  by  Frederick  Haynes 
Newell,  former  director  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
just  off  the  Appleton  press.  Here 
are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
statements  to  be  found  in  the 
volumne: 

"Few  of  the  persons  who  come  into 
an  irrigated  region  have  had  experi- 
ence under  the  conditions  similar  to 
those  encountered  in  the  new  home. 
Even  if  they  have  practiced  agricul- 
ture by  irrigation  before,  the  experi- 
ence thus  attained  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable under  the  new  conditions. 
Knowing  little  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered,  the  newcomer,  if  he 
takes  advice  at  all,  is  inclined  to  seek 
it  from  his  neighbors,  many  of  whom 
are  little  qualified  to  give  sound  ad- 
vice; he  is  as  apt  to  imitate  bad 
practices  as  good  ones.  The  kind  of 
experience  that  is  needed  for  success 
under  new  conditions  is  not  appre- 
ciated at  first  and  frequently  those 
things  which  should  be  done,  as  shown 
by  later  developments,  are  neglected 
because  they  appear  too  difficult  at  the 
start.  The  item  which  is  most  habitu- 
ally neglected  is  that  of  careful  prepa- 
ration of  the  surface  of  the  land  for 
irrigation.  During  the  first  year  or 
two  the  farmer  is  so  busy  with  build- 
ing his  fences  and  needed  shelter  for 
himself  and  animals,  and  in  getting 
in  his  crop  that  he  is  forced  to  skim 
over  the  surface  rather  rapidly,  and 
having  once  tilled  the  soil  he  is  in- 
clined to  leave  it  somewhat  rough  or 
rolling.  The  best  farmers,  however, 
if  they  do  not  have  time  during  the 
first  year  to  level  properly  all  of 
their  fields,  make  a  practice  of  thor- 
oughly preparing  each  year  a  few 
acres,  l-'or  example,  on  a  forty-acre 
farm  especial  attention  may  be  given 
the  first  year  to  leveling  off  five 
acres,  and  the  next  year  this  area  is 
extended.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  surface  of  the  entire 
farm  is  brought  into  condition  for 
the  highest  economy  in  time  and 
labor  in  applying  water  and  with 
consequent  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  water  applied  and  larger  crop 
yields. 

"One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  de- 
veloping any  country  is  the  posses- 
sion of  ample  capital.  To  acquire  a 
"going  business"  in  agriculture  under 
irrigation  is  relatively  a  difficult, 
slow  and  expensive  enterprise;  one 
which  requires  a  considerable  invest- 
ment in  tools,  farm  animals,  and  seed, 
as  -well  as  in  house,  stable  and 
fences.  The  newcomers,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  equip 
themselves  for  the  work  in  hand,  and 
often  do  not  utilize  the  money  which 
they  do  have  to  the  best  effect  for 
producing  large  results. 

"Some  of  them  had  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  money  when  they 
came  into  the  country,  but  they  made 
the  mistake  of  buying  too  much  land 
or  machinery.  For  example,  one  man 
came  to  a  new  project  with  over 
$7,500  cash  and  a  somewhat  expen- 
sive family.  Instead  of  confining  his 
outlay  to  forty  acres  of  good  land,  he 
bought  160  acres  and  paid  down 
$5,000.  putting  most  of  the  rest  into 
a  house,  barn  and  implements.  He 
had  literally  nothing  to  live  upon 
after  he  had  made  this  investment; 
he  found  to  his  sorrow  that  he  could 
not  again  sell  any  of  the  land  he  had 
bought  at  prices  which  he  had  al- 
ready paid.  .\  neighbor  coming  in 
with  less  money  and  confining  his  ef- 
forts to  forty  acres  made  good.  It 
is  not  the  possession  of  ample  funds 
which  insures  success,  but  rather 
ample  brains  and  experience,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  cash. 


Man  might  better  give  his  wife  a 
little  taffy  at  home  than  brag  about 
her  when  out  with  the  bovs. 


Tills  pl4*ture  Khowii  one  of  the  IrrlKiiClon  reservoirs  at  Or9  Loma,  holdlBK 
2,(MMi,000  Kallons  of  water.  There  are  10  of  these  reaervolra  at  Oro  I/Oms. 
The  eo.OOO-Kallon  steel  tank  supplies  domestic  water  to  each  20-acre  lot. 

Oro  Loma  Farms 

^115  P^^  Acre 

Long  Time  and  Easy.  Payments 


I 


Down  on  the  west  side  of  the  fertile  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
near  Dos  Palos  and  Los  Banos,  in  Fresno  County,  is  an  8,000- 
acre  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Oro  Loma  Tract.  The  land  is 
level  and  rich.  The  soil  is  a  silt  loam,  from  20  to  40  feet  in 
depth,  without  hardpan.  It  is  subdivided  into  20-acre  lots  and 
sold  for  $115  per  acre  on  eas}'  terms.  Water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses is  ready  for  immediate  use.  Water  for  domestic  use  is 
piped  to  each  lot. 

Oro  Loma  is  the  place  to  buy  land  if  you  want  real  farm 
land. 

Oro  Loiua  has  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  water. 

Oro  Loma  has  a  $10,000  school  house,  electric  power  and 
lights;  postoffice,  general  store. 

Oro  Loma  has  3G  families  now  living  upon  it. 

Oro  Loma  has  successful  dairj-  farmers. 

Oro  Loma  is  good  for  alfalfa,  fruits,  vines,  nuts,  dairying, 
chickens,  hogs,  vegetables  and  all  things  for  which  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  is  famous. 

Oro  Loma  is  the  only  large  colony  in  the  State  that  has  a 
complete  domestic  water  system  piped  to  your  door  readv  for 
use  for  household,  garden  and  stock  purposes. 

Oro  Loma  is  all  ready  for  you  now. 

Oro  Loma  land  has  no  competition  in  price.  $115  per  acre 
pays  for  your  land  and  for  your  interest  in  both  irrigation  and 
domestic  water  systems. 

Oro  Loma  lands  can  be  purchased  on  small  payment  down 
with  monthly,  semi-annual  or  annual  payments  extended  over 
several  years. 

Send  to-day  for  maps  and  printed  descriptive  matter. 

ORO  LOMA  FARMS  CO.,  Owners 

WALTER  A.  CLARK,  General  Agent, 

704  Hobart  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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California,  the  Land  of  Flowers 


IN'  California  most  plants  can  be 
grown  out  of  doors  during  the  en- 
tire year.    The  State  being  more 
in  seven  hundred  miles  long  there 
,  a  wide  difiference  in  the  mean  aver- 
age rainfall  and  temperature  of  its 
\arious  sections.    The  average  preci- 
tation     for   Santa    Rosa  is  about 
n  ty  inches  per  annum,  while  that 
I't  San  Jose,  but  little  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  is 
.ibout  half  as  much. 
California,  from  the  standpoint  of 
riculture,  is  one  of  the  most 
>ting  of  all  the  States,  owing  to 
great  variety    of  unique  natural 
nditions. 

As  to  Habitat. 

Plants  that  grow  most  luxuriantly  in 
iinboldt  county  may  not  thrive  at 
':  in  Orange  county,  and  vice  versa. 
1  the  other  hand,  plants  growing  in 
•  same  latitude  may  be  living  under 
ch  widely  diflerent  conditions  of 
iniidity  and  temperature  as  to  ren- 
r  it  unsafe  for  growers  to  exchange 
me  of  the  more  sensitive  plants. 
Owing,  however,  to  this  great  di- 
rsity  of  climate  and  soil  condi- 
ins,  nearly  every  flowering  plant 
'Icr  the  sun  can  be  successfully' 
iwn  in  California  out  of  doors, 
lo  be  sure,  greenhouses  are  very 
iL'h  used  here,  but  in  most  cases 
cy  are  employed  in  the  propaga- 
■  II  of  certain  tender  plants,  which, 
cr  a  few  months,  are  set  out  in 

Verbena*. 


By  Luther  Durban k 

(.VU   RighU   Reeerved   by  Author.) 


those  that  arc  grown  anywhere  else. 

Along  the  coast  and  about  San 
Francisco  bay  extensive  acreages  are 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  carnations, 
sweet  peas,  tuberoses,  daffodils,  vio- 
lets, hyacinths,  calla  lilies,  watsonias, 
gladiolus,  chrysanthemums,  begonias, 
tulips  and  many  other  plants  for  cut 
flowers. 

This  outdoor  culture  gives  Califor- 
nia growers  a  peculiar  advantage 
over  Eastern  florists  in  the  matter 
of  supplying  distant  markets  with 
flowers. 

If  properly  packed  they  may  be 
shipped  over  great  distances,  because 
when  grown  out  of  doors  they  have 
much  greater  lasting  qualities  than 
can  ever  be  secured  in  flowers  grown 
under  glass. 

From    San     Francisco  southward 
through  Santa  Clara  valley  one  will 
find  thousands  of  acres  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  for  seed. 
Santa  Clara  Seeds. 
Santa  Clara  county  alone  it  is 


almost  wanton  extravagance  for  pur- 
poses of  decoration. 

Most  bulbous  plants  are  success- 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Burbank'n  Gigantic  Evening  PrlmroBC,  Magnificent,  Pore  White — Just  Four  Times 
an  Large  an  Any  Other  Known  Primrose. 


'  e  open  air  either  for  the  cut  flower 
aile  or  to  mature  and  produce  seed. 

Our  Seeds  Superior. 

California  seeds,  both  flower  and 
'  getable,  have  a  world-wide  reputa- 
in,  and  are  very  rapidly  supplant- 
I  g  the  Eastern  seeds,  owing  to  their 
iperior  quality. 

The  judgment  of  American  seeds- 
'.en  is  in  accord  with  this  view,  and 

>cy  are  sending  their  seed  orders 
luite  generally  to  California  pro- 
lucers,  and  our  seeds  demand  a 
ligher  price  than  can  .be  obtained  for 


estimated  that  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  acres  are  now  under  culti- 
vation exclusively  for  seed.  Nowhere 
in  the  State,  if  indeed  in  the  world, 
can  one  find  a  combination  of  soil 
and  climate  so  well  suited  to  the  out- 
door culture  of  flowers  on  a  large 
scale  as  that  which  characterizes  this 
favored  county  with  its  wonderful 
fertile  alluvium,  its  flowing  wells  and 
abundance  of  warm  sunshine. 

Here  one  finds  fields  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  and  more  devoted  entirely 
to  sweet  peas,  or  in  a  nearby  field  one 
may  see  a  hundred  or  more  acres  of 
onions,  or  a  smaller  field  of  lettuce 
or  radish  all  in  bloom  and  all  to 
mature  for  the  harvest  of  seed. 

Altogether  there  is  a  total  of  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  de- 
voted exclusively  to  onion  culture, 
the  largest  fields  being  near  Gilroy, 
a  town  about  thirty-five  miles  south 
of  San  Jose.  Santa  Clara  county  pro- 
duces onion  and  lettuce  seed  that 
gives  so  far  the  highest  percentage  of 
germination  of  any  similar  seed  in 
the  world.  


Carnations  and  Roses- 
Some  of  the  most  extensive  carna- 
tion fields  known  are  to  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles 
near  the  coast,  where  the  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  seem  exactly 
suited  to  their  culture. 

Here  also  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  roses  and  other  flowers  are 
grown,  and  every  winter  Pasadena 
celebrates  an  impressive  flower  fes- 
tival in  which  flowers  are  used  with 


Unique  Mllkneed,  Sent  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  Chilean  Collector  From 
the  Arid  Lands  of  Chile. 

fully  grown  near  the  coast,  from  Los 
Angeles  northward  over  a  gradually 
widening  triangular  area  into  Ore- 
gon. 

Though  these  bulbs  are  a  little 
smaller  than  the  foreign  ones,  yet 
plants  grown  from  them  seem  to  pro- 
duce more  abundant  and  beautiful 
flowers,  due  probably  to  the  greater 
vigor  of  the  bulbs  grown  in  our  sunny 
climate. 


Natures  Comforting  Co-Operation. 

/if  it  not  almost  alarming  the  xray  thini/H  come  to  us  just  when  icc  have  the 
greatest  need  of  them? 
I  have  som,ctimes  wanted  a  certain  seed  and  not  knotcn  where  to  find  it, 
when  through  the  mail  or  by  the  hand  of  a  friend  who  did  not  know  of  my 
need — it  iix>uld  come. 

I  had  wanted  a  flower  or  seed  that  I  had  read  about  and  that  seemed 
to  hold  promise  of  usefulness — the  mail  tcould  bring  it  to  me  from  Africa, 
Brazil,  Australia,  sent  by  a  total  stranger,  perhaps,  toho  had  thought  it 
interesting. 

yo  one  can  work  much  with  Xature  without  becoming  conscious  of  a 
strange  and  comforting  co-operation,  as  if  her  mighty  powers  served  as  envoys 
to  the  struggler.  LUTHER  BVRBANK. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Spineless  Cactus  Controversy 


THE  nation-wide  discussion  of 
tlie  merits  of  spineless  cictus 
following  the  publication  in 
the  April  Orchard  and  Farm  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  article  confronting  the  de- 
tractors of  Mr.  Burbank  with  the 
testimony  of  several  successful 
growers  and  users  of  the  nian-tamcd 
desert  plant,  has  brought  fortli  a 
flood  of  letters  from  both  those  who 
favor  and  those  who  question  the 
new  product  of  our  Edison  of  agri- 
culture. 

"Our  success  with  spineless  cactus 
puts  it  off  the  debatable  list  of  poul- 
try, hog  and  cattle  foods,"  says  one 
of  the  many  farmers  who  have  writ- 
ten to  Orchard  and  Farm.  Others 
who  have  met  with  the  easily  ex- 
plainable difficulties  which  nearly  al- 
ways follow  an  initial  effort  in  any 
lield  from  agriculture  to  magazine- 
making,  have  been  inclined  to  be 
doubtful.  Their  doubts,  however,  are 
of  the  same  sort  held  by  the  farmers 
when  alfalfa  production  was  first  ad- 
vocated here  and  the  results  of  other 
successful  though  embryo  achieve- 
ments announced  through  all  history. 

One  rural  editor,  who  is  from  Mis- 
souri, and  who  apparently  has  never 
set  eyes  on  the  grotesque,  slab-leafed 
shrub  of  the  desert  or  irregularly 
cultivated  rows,  demands  to  know 
"who  is  raising  spineless  cactus  and 
is  glad  of  it."  From  the  letters  re- 
ceived by  this  magazine  there  arc 
manv  farmers  in  California  besides 
those  mentioned  in  this  magazine 
last  month,  who  have  since  its 
discovery,  raised  large  crops  of  the 
Burbank  plant  and  through  painstak- 
ing and  careful  study  of  its  effect 
upon  their  livestock,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  spineless  cactus 
mixed  properly  or  fed  in  proper  pro- 
portion with  other  foods  to  form  a 


More  Witnesses  for  Luther  Burbank- 
By  Burton  Hale 


of  a  number  of  farmers  who  have 
tried  to  tempt  the  appetites  of  their 
cows  with  a  few  of  the  slab  leaves 
received  from  other  farmers.  They 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  advice 
of  those  who  have  actually  succeeded 
and  who  declare  that  animals  unac- 
quainted with  tlie  cactus  will  not  eat 
it  at  first  until  quite  hungry.  After 
a  few  feedings,  especially  when  it  is 
cut  up  and  mi.xcd  with  bran  or  mid- 
dlings, the  animals  cultivate  a  taste 
for  the  new  food  and  devour  it  as  if 
they  greatly  relished  it. 

Judge  George  11.  Hutton  of  Santa 
Monica  has  had  some  little  difficulty 
during  the  first  experience  in  raising 
the  cactus,  but  has  learned  much. 
He  writes: 

"I  planted  the  cactus  last  July  in 
Little  Rock,  which  is  not  exactly 
Victor  Valley,  but  on  the  same  mesa 
and  under  the  same  conditions.  They 
grew  nicely  when  they  got  started, 
but  I  merely  encouraged  them  with 
a  little  water  and  kept  them  sending 
out  fresh  leaves  until  about  Christ- 
mas, the  result  being  that  when  the 
snow  fell  and  the  heavy  frosts  came, 
nearly  all  of  them  died,  but  enougli 
lived  through  the  winter  and  thereby 
became  acclimated  so  that  we  believe 
we  will  now  be  able  to  make  them  a 
success  in  that  region. 

"The  propagator  should  do  very  lit- 
tle irrigating  and  not  force  the  young 
growth  late  in  the  fall." 

Very  Easily  Grown. 

One  farmer  compares  his  own  ex- 
perience in  raising  and  feeding  spine- 


"My  neighbor  has  planted  barley 
in  this  vicinity  for  a  number  of  years. 
After  repeated  ploughing,  seeding 
and  harvesting  his  best  net  prolits 
average  about  $2  an  acre.  1  planted 
Burbank's  cactus  about  three  years 
ago  without  irrigation,  on  sidc-liill 
land.  This  will  now  yield  about  3b 
to  50  tons  to  the  acre  though  not 
yet  fully  developed.  I'iguring  cactus 
worth  from  $:!  to  $5  a  ton  for  cattle 
feed,  you  can  readily  see  where  the 
profit  comes  in.  I  get  fifty  cents  a 
box  for  the  fruit  which  sells  in  Los 
Angeles  at  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  box." 

The  fact  that  the  success  of  some 
farmers  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  fed  the 
cactus  to  their  stock,  is  pointed  out 
by  a  California  farmer  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  "Country  Gentleman."  He 
writes: 

"The  cactus  is  cut  down  with  an 
axe,  loaded  into  a  wagon  with  a 
pitchfork,  hauled  to  a  silage  chopper 
and  run  through.  The  cutting  for 
one  feed  for  my  260  cows,  which  are 
fed  four  tons  a  day,  takes  an  hour. 
In  the  morning  I  feed  the  silage  and 
in  the  feed  sheds  the  cows  have  a 
good  feed  of  alfalfa  hay  twice  a  day 
Keeps  Up  Milk  Supply. 
"With  the  cactus  is  given  a  small 
feed  of  ground  barley.  Tlie  substitu- 
tion of  cactus  for  mill  feeds  and  the 
use  of  a  smaller  amount  of  hay  are 
saving  me  $35  a  day  in  my  feed  bill. 
Most  of  my  cows  would  eat  twice  as 
much  cactus  as  I  am  feeding.  The 
use  of  the  cactus  in  the  winter  does 
away  with  the  usual  drop  in  milk,  due 
to  the  lack  of  green  fodder." 

"Several  years  ago  in  the  vicinity 
of  Los  Angeles  people  were  induced 
to  buy  cactus  plants  at  prices  far 
above  the  market  value  under  the 
impression  that  they  would  be  able 
to  double  their  money  in  a  short 
time."  one  waiter  from  Southern 
California  states.  "Owing  to  their 
disappointment  and  failure  to  get 
these  high  prices  they  became,  as  it 
might     be    said,    cactus  knockers. 


Those,  however,  who  bought  gg 
plants  for  a  reasonable  sum  j 
neither  praising  nor  condemn 
spineless  cactus  from  the  housetfl 
They  are  satisfied  and  are  amt 
the  large  number  of  silent  product 

"I  have  seen  young  pigs  fatten 
it  in  about  three  months.   The  fcid 
has  a  fine  flavor  and  after  five  o| 
six  years  growth  will  run  from 
to  ten  tons  per  acre." 

Rations  Must  be  Balanced. 
One  man  declares  that  he  car 
understand  how  an  animal  can 
sufficient  nourishment  out  of  a  fd 
consisting  of  90  per  cent  water 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivati 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  Farrai 
experts  point  out  as  did  the  dai| 
man  mentioned  above,  that  gree 
fodder  is  necessary  to  keep  up  th 
.flow  milk  and  that  all  green  food 
necessarily  contain  water  in  larg 
percentage.  Of  these  cow  beets,  toi 
nips  and  pumpkins  are  the  most 
tabic  examples,  all  of  them  be 
very  near  to  cactus  in  the  percent! 
of  water  they  contain. 

It  was  cither  insufficient  undei 
standing  on  this  point  or  a  lack  o, 
staying  qualities  in  introducing  th 
new  food  to  their  cattle  that  brou^ 
forth  the  laugh  which  went  up  M 
a  farmers'  meeting,  held  recenll 
under  State  auspices,  when  one  o 
the  assemblage  burled  the  questiot 
at  the  university  lecturer  on  the  plati 
form,  "How  about  spineless  cactus?' 

The  lecturer  was  unable  to  give 
good  report  of  cactus  as  forage.  .\bi 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  minds  of  maB] 
experts  the  burden  of  proof  see« 
to  be  against  it.  But  it  would  i 
take  much  more  testimony  such  » 
1  have  been  receiving  of  late  to  tajn 
the  balance  the  other  way.  • 
It  may  be  too  soon  to  deolar 
definitely  that  spineless  cactus  al 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  but  I  agre. 
with  Mr.  Stewart  that  it  is  quite  evi 
dent  that  most  of  the  detractors  o 
Mr.  Burbank  have  been  doing  thei 
whosesale  knocking  on  too  little  evi 
dence. 

Work  of  the  Fakers. 

Mr.  Burbank  never  has  made  an; 
extravagant  claims  for  his  spinelet 
cactus,  but  a  number  of  dealers,  trad' 
ing  upon  the  name  of  Burbank.  liavi 
glutted  the  market  with  cheap  imita 
tions  which  are  Often  found,  after  ; 
short  time,  not  to  be  spineless  at  all 
It's  the  old  story  of  the  real  thinf 
and  the  faked-up  near-thing.  .\nt 
just  because  the  fakes  have  founc 
such  a  wide  sale,  the  real  spiiules! 
plant  has  nearly  had  its  reputatioi 
ruined,  but  1  am  firmly  of  the  belie 
that  it  will  not  only  be  restored,  hti 
that  it  will  grow  from  year  to  year 
Spineless  cactus  is  here  to  stay! 


balanced  ration,  has  saved  them 
large  sums  of  money. 

A  correspondent  who  has  been  fat- 
tening steers  on  a  diet  consisting 
largely  of  the  cactus  reports  that 
they  are  gaining  flesh  fast.  He  has 
figured  out  that  he  is  now  able  to 
produce  beef  at  a  price  several  cents 
a  pound  cheaper  than  he  has  done 
before.  He  feeds  one  part  alfalfa  hay 
and  barley  to  about  six  parts  cactus 
by  weight.  Another  farmer  near  Los 
Angeles  writes  that  he  is  getting 
good  results  feeding  his  250  cows  a 
balanced  ration,  consisting  largely  of 
spineless  cactus.  .\  vcrv  successful 
raiser  of  Mr.  Burbank's  variety 
writes  from  San  Fernando  that  he 
considers  it  ranks  first  on  the  list  of 
cattle  foods.  He  gives  it  second 
place  for  swine  and  third  place  for 
poultry. 

Various  Experiences. 

"My  cattle  won't  eat  it,"  writes  one 
man.   This  has  been  the  experience 


less  cactus  with  one  who  does  not. 

"I  consider  it,"  he  writes,  "the 
most  independent  and  profitable  crop 
I  know  of.  It  will  grow  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  i.> 
degrees  above  zero.  I  expect  shortly 
to  plant  100  acres  of  Mr.  Burbank's 
variety  and  it  is  my  belief  that  a 
320  -acre  desert  farm  planted  in  cac- 
tus would  make  a  man  independent 
of  other  sources  of  income.  It  is  the 
ideal  lazy  man's  crop.  You  can  laugh 
at  dry  seasons,  and  w-et  ones  need 
not  worry  you. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Costly  Mistakes  of  Our  Land  Policy 


f.     H  E  R  E    IS    no  pe- 
_£     r  io  d     in    ihe  life 
of     a  community 
^^^^  so    important  as 
^j^Bj  when  the  land  is 
being  settled. 
W   T  h  e  influences 
M  exerted   in  these 
 9t9  plastic  years  may 

^^^^^^  determine  its 

^y^^^^HLfV  prosperity  and 

^^^^^^^K^'^H  the 
H^^P^^^^Jj^H  its 

for  future 
time.  Settlement 
should,  therefore, 
be    not    left  to 
chance,  but 
should  be  under 
S  t  ate  oversight 
There  should  be 
each  State  a  Rural  Development 
ireau  which  should  have  a  record 
lands   available    for  settlement; 
rnish    information    about  the  fer- 
ity and  productiveness  of  land;  ex- 
ise  oversight  over  the  operations 
land  salesmen.    The  State  should 
ate  a  system  of  rural  credits  which 
n  give  settlers  low  interest  rates 
id  long  time  amortized  payments 
:  the  money  borrowed  to  improve 
1  equip  their  farms. 

U'e  are  one  of  the  few  developing 
iintries  which  leaves  the  settler  to 
ruggle  unaided  with  the  costly  and 
fficult  task   of  preparing  land  for 
ligation;  one  of  the  few  countries 
at  lets  settlers  fail  when  halfway 
lough  their  development  and  leave 
cir  homes,  impoverished  and  em- 
ttered,  because  their  capital  is  ex- 
iisted  and   there   is  no   way  that 
ney  to  complete  development  can 
obtained.    We  protect  the  public 
ni  imposition  in  many  directions; 
-  scrutinize  bond  issues  and  over- 
insurance    companies,    but  do 
thing  to  save  the  confiding  settler 
oin  the  deadfalls  set  for  him  on 
cry  side.    The  mess  we  have  made 
Western  rural  development  dur- 
the   last   fifteen    years  through 
aving  the  settler  to  take  care  of 
mself  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  a 
lange. 

tuation  Should  Have  Been  Studied. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  great 
I  stments   in   irrigation   works  by 
Kovernmcnt  and  by  corporate  en- 
prises  were  not  preceded  by  an 
nomic   study  to  determine  what 

I  (•  the  social  and  agricultural 
tors.  Such  a  study  would  have 
\vn   that   the  same  need  existed 

money  and   skilled  practical  di- 
tion  in  preparing  land  for  irriga- 

II  as  for  money  and  engineering 
11  to  build  canals.  It  would  have  dis- 
-((1  the  great  cost  of  transform- 
er arid  lands  into  producing  farms 
'!    would,    at    the    outset,  have 

light  government  aid  to  settlers 
warned  those  without  capital  to 
1  [1    away.     It    would   almost  cer- 


Why  IV e  Should  Adopt  Australian  Plan  of  Colonization. 
By  Elwood  Mead 

Profci-for  of  Rural  Iiistitutiotis,  University  of  California. 


tainly  have  prevented  the  exploita- 
tion of  settlers  by  speculators. 

There  was,  however,  no  such  in- 
vestigation. On  the  contrary,  news- 
papers and  magazines  were  filled 
with  glowing  accounts  of  the  great 
opportunities  for  settlers  which  Gov- 
ernment and  private  reclamation 
work  were  opening  up  in  the  arid 
W,est.  Their  description  of  the 
Government's  operations  was  mis- 
leading in  that  it  gave  to  the  eager 
landseeker  a  belief  that  much  of 
this  development  was  to  be  a  dona- 
tion and  added  to  the  properly 
equipped  honieseekers  a  great  body 
of  immigrants  who  lacked  capital  and 
experience  and  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  task  they  were  attempting. 

Greater  Outlay  Required. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  West 
where  improved  farms  can  be  pur- 
chased or  raw  public  land  made 
habitable  and  productive  for  less  than 
$100  per  acre.  The  houses,  fences, 
implements,  livestock,  and,  in  the 
case  of  arid  lands,  the  water  rights 
needed  to  make  these  farms  going 
concerns,  involve  an  expenditure 
greater  than  most  home-seekers  can 
meet.  Yet  the  largest  part  of  this 
outlay  should  be  made  immediately, 
in  order  to  meet  living  expenses  and 
prevent  interest  on  debts  falling  into 
arrears.  If  these  improvements  can 
l)e  made  promptly,  and  especially  if 
the  settler  has  time  enough  in  which 
to  bring  the  land  into  full  produc- 
tion, and  earn  the  money  out  of  the 
land,  he  nearly  always  succeeds.  The 
profits  of  intense  culture  are  great, 
and  in  some  directions  are  continu- 
ous and  reliable. 

The  great  need  of  successful  de- 
velopment is  therefore  that  the  set- 
tler may  either  have  capital  enough 
of  his  own,  or  be  able  to  borrow 
money  on  a  very  long  time  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  to  enable  him  to, 
without  delay,  improve,  equip  and 
stock  his  farm  and  then  cultivate  it 
in  accordance  with  scientific  meth- 
ods. 

Cost  of  Development. 

Very  few  settlers  and  still  fewer  of 
the  public  understand  the  cost  of 
improving  raw  land,  and  of  equip- 
ping farms  for  scientific  agriculture. 
The  Division  of  Rural  Institutions  of 
the  University  of  California  has  re- 
cently been  making  a  first-hand  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject,  and  of 
the  plight  in  which  a  settler  finds 
himself  when  he  makes  an  attempt 
to  acquire  a  home  without  adequate 
capital,  and  has  to  depend  on  exist- 


ing credit  facilities  for  money  needed 
before  he  has  his  land  ready  for  cul- 
tivation. The  results  already  ob- 
tained show  that  many  settlers  with 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000  find  themselves 
in  debt  and  without  credit  before 
they  have  their  land  ready  for  irriga- 
tion and  are  unable  to  go  on  because 
the  commercial  banks  cannot  lend 
money  except  on  revenue-producing 
property,  and  no  reliable  land  mort- 
gage company  will  loan  except  on 
first-mortgage  security.  Some  set- 
tlers are  able  to  obtain  money  on 
their  personal  credit,  but  in  these 
case$  the  loans  are  usually  for  a 
short  time  with  commissions  for  ob- 
taining the  loan  and  for  its  renewal, 
and  with  interest  rates  varying  from 
8  to  l2  per  cent.  The  settler  has 
therefore  to  pay  interest  rates  above 
the  profits  of  agriculture  and  has  al- 
ways before  him  the  ever-impending 
menace  of  a  mortgage  foreclosure. 

Need  For  Credit  and  Organized 
Direction. 

The  absence  of  adequate  credit 
facilities  and  of  organized  oversight 
of  settlement  is  an  economi ;  wrong 
to  the  settler  in  many  ways.  He 
needs  livestock  to  consume  his  fod- 
der crops,  and  if  he  could  purchase 
these  he  could  often  make  money 
where  he  is  now  losing  it.  Scores 
of  settlers  are  attempting  to  culti- 
vate crops  for  which  the  land  and 
climate  are  not  suited  and  who  lose 
(through  mistakes  that  intelligent 
oversight  would  avert)  the  money 
that  would  pull  them  through  the 
critical  period. 

No  one  can  visit  a  developing  dis- 
trict without  realizing  the  waste  in- 
volved in  leaving  each  individual  set- 
tler to  carry  out  his  improvements 
without  organization  or  expert  di- 
rection. No  beginner  can  level  land 
properly,  no  individual  settler  can 
afford  to  buy  the  proper  implements, 
and  as  a  result  each  one  of  them 
wastes  time,  labor  and  money.  Leav- 
ing each  individual  settler  to  buy  the 
material  for  his  house  and  arrange 
for  its  construction  causes  him  to 
lose  time  that  ought  to  be  spent  on 
cultivation,  makes  the  cost  more,  and 
the  result  far  less  satisfactory  than 
if  this  were  done  under  competent 
practical  direction  in  accordance  with 
a  comprehensive  plan. 

State  Aid  a  Success  in  Other  Coun- 
tries. 

The  most  pathetic  aspect  of  this 
situation  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
this  hardship,  anxiety  and  waste  of 
time  can  be  averted.    I  say  this  with 


certainty  because  of  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  being  accomplished 
through  state  aided  development  in 
other  countries.  I  was  for  nearly  eight 
years  a  member  of  a  commission  that 
had  charge  of  government  aid  in 
irrigation  settlement  in  an  Austra- 
lian state. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  if  those  in 
charge  of  irrigation  development  in 
this  country  could  visit  one  of  the 
Australian  districts  and  sec  what  it 
means  to  a  settler  to  go  into  a  new 
and  comfortable  home,  to  take  pos- 
session of  fields  from  which,  in 
many  instances,  a  living  income  was 
obtained  within  thirty  days  after  set- 
tlement, and  look  over  the  financial 
records  of  the  Government  and  see 
how  this  is  being  carried  out  with- 
out expense  to  the  general  taxpayer, 
it  would  mean  an  immediate  end  to 
tile  haphazard,  unaided,  wasteful  and 
costly  policy  that  is  now  being  fol- 
lowed here. 

.'\s  year  after  year  I  saw  the  set- 
tlements extend  and  show  as  much 
progress  in  a  year  as  is,  as  a  rule, 
made  here  in  five  years,  the  desire 
and  longing  grew  within  me  to  re- 
turn to  my  own  country  and  do  all 
that  lay  within  my  power  to  help 
establish  here  the  system  that  is 
doing  so  much  for  rural  development 
in  other  lands. 

Change  Needed  in  America.  ' 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  this  country  to  change  its 
methods  and  that  public  opinion  is 
favorable  to  such  change.  The  sub- 
jects chosen  for  discussion  at  this 
Congress  show  a  new  understanding 
of  the  settler's  needs.  The  great  in- 
tellect of  Secretary  Lane  is  united 
to  a  broad,  human  sympathy  and 
understanding,  and  his  spirit  is  re- 
flected in  the  present  administration 
of  the  Reclamation  Act.  We  have 
in  our  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations  a  body  of  trained, 
expert  advisers  such  as  are  available 
in  few  other  countries. 

State  aid  and  control  in  settlement, 
if  adopted,  must  be  on  business  prin- 
ciples. Aid  should  only  be  extended 
to  actual  settlers  and  to  those  equip- 
ped in  experience  and  character  to 
succeed.  There  should  be  no  dona- 
tions of  money.  Loans  should  be 
secured  by  liens  on  the  land  and  im- 
provements and  the  interest  rate 
should  be  high  enougli  to  make  the 
system    entirely  self-supporting. 

To  those  who  are  fearful  that  the 
adoption  of  this  system  would  mean 
loss  which  the  public  would  have  to 
assume,  I  would  say  that  this  will 
not  occur  unless  as  a  nation  we  arc 
less  capable  and  less  honest  than 
any  of  the  other  countries  that  have 
adopted  it.  The  remarkable  fact  is 
that  in  not  a  single  country  has  the 
system  failed  to  pay  its  way. 


Here  la  a  Coatly  Mistake.    This  Canal,  Instead  ol  Watering  n  Big  Cnttic  Pasture,  Should  Be  Irrigating  Hundreds  of  Small  Farms. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  to  Help  the  Small  Farmer 


What  Rural  Credits  Would  Do  for  Him 
By  Harris  Weinstock, 

stale  Market  Director. 


NO  prophetic  vision  nor  abnor- 
mally keen  powers  of  obser- 
vation are  needed  to  detect 
the  dawning  of  a  bright  day  for  the 
men  on  the  land — the  day  when  a 
successful  system  of  rural  credits 
will  be  in  operation  in  every  impor- 
tant farming  section  of  the  Union, 
and  when  the  basic  industry  that 
underlies  all  our  national  prosperity 
shall  have  the  advantages  of  a  safe 
and  sane  method  of  finance.  Despite 
all  the  academic  objections  expressed 
in  wornout  phrases,  a  rural  credit 
system  for  the  United  States  is  prac- 
tically assured — for  the  plain  reason 
that  economic  necessity  is  forcing  it 
upon  the  nation,  whether  or  no- 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  that 
necessity  is  manifesting  itself  is  the 
alarming  increase  in  farm  tenancy 
and  absentee  landlordism.  If  this  in- 
crease does  not  appear  alarming  to 
you,  it  is  either  because  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  facts  or  are  unaware 
of  their  deep  significance.  Here  are 
some  convenient  and  dependable 
figures,  taken  from  the  final  report  of 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber: 

Significant  Figures. 

"Tenancy  in  tlie  Southwestern 
States  is  already  the  prevailing 
method  of  cultivation  that  is  increas- 
ing at  a  very  rapid  rate.  In  1880 
Texas  had  65,468  tenant  families, 
comprising  37.6  per  cent  of  all  the 
farms  in  the  State.  In  1910  tenant 
farmers  had  increased  to  219,571  and 
operated  53  per  cent  of  all  farms  in 
the  State.  Reckoning  on  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  that  was  maintained 
between  1900  and  1910  there  should 
be  in  Texas  in  the  present  year,  1915, 
at  least  236,000  tenant  farmers. 

"For  Oklahoma  wc  have  not  ade- 
quate census  figures  so  far  back,  but 
at  the  present  time  the  percentage  of 
farm  tenancy  in  the  State  is  54.8  and 
for  the  47  counties  where  the  tenancy 
is  highest  the  percentage  of  tenancy 
is  68-13." 

We  do  not  have  to  make  exhaustive 
investigations  to  determine  the  cause 
of  this  increasing  tendency;  the  men 
who  are  passing  in  a  steady  stream 
from  the  status  of  small  landed  pro- 
prietors to  that  of  tenancy  are  doing 
so  because  they  cannot  "make  good" 
on  the  land  under  existing  conditions. 
Their  farming  experience  has  been 
that  of  the  historic  frog  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well,  crawling  up  three 
feet  every  day  and  falling  back  four 
feet  at  night.  Upon  a  system  of  rural 
credits  largely  depend  his  chances  of 
ever  getting  a  foothold  from  which  to 
make  further  progress. 

California's  Urgent  Need. 

Of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  Cal- 
ifornia probably  presents  the  most 
urgent  need  of  rural  credits  and  can 
most  profit  by  the  system,  because  of 
its  unique  position  as  a  fruit-growing 
State  and  its  remoteness  from  the 
world's  great  markets.  The  length  of 
time  and  the  heavy  expense  required 
to  turn  raw  and  unwatered  acreage 
into  a  bearing  orchard,  together  with 
present  difficulties  in  marketing  fruit 
at  a  compensable  price,  make  this 
State  a  precarious  location  for  the 
farmer  with  small  means  who  must 
expect  the  land  itself  to  meet  prin- 
cipal and  interest  in  deferred  pay- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  provide 
a  living  for  his  family. 

The  fact  that  this  is  being  done 
here  and  there  in  individual  cases 
(and  that  individual  is  usually  an 
alien)  is  but  another  instance  where 
the  exception  proves  the  rule.  Some 
of  the  typical  difficulties  which  con- 
front the  average  small  farmer  are 
shown    in     the   following  instance 


which  happened  at  one  of  the  public 
hearings  of  the  State  Rural  Credits 
Commission  last  fall: 

A  Minimum  Outfit. 
The  Farm  Adviser  of  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  counties  in  the  State 
was  asked  to  tell  the  Commission 
what  he  would  consider  the  minimum 
amount  of  capital  a  man  should  have 
to  start  a  30-acre  dairy  farm.  His 
summing  up  of  the  initial  cost  was 
as  follows:  30  acres  of  land,  $4,500; 
35  head  of  stock,  $2,500;  horses  and 
implements,  $750;  barn,  $750;  house, 
$1,500;  silo,  $400.  When  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  total 
was  $10,400,  the  .\dviser  decided  that 
a  man  miglit  start  on  a  smaller  scale, 
which  he  worked  out  as  follows;  20 
acres,  $3,000;  stock,  $1,500;  horses 
and  implements,  $600;  house,  $1,000; 
barn.  $400.  His  attention  was  then 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  total  was 
$6,500  and  the  following  conversation 
resulted : 

"What  would  be  the  least  amount 
of  money  which  you  could  have  and 
play  safe  and  take  no  chances?" 

"Dairy  farming  is  rather  a  safe 
proposition.  You  have  cream  checks 
every  month,  you  don't  have  to  wait 
like  you  do  with  an  orchard  or  vine- 
yard. If  a  man  had  $700  or  $800  and 
it  was  a  good  farm,  I  believe  he  could 
get  along,  but  to  start  out  and  build 
up  a  farm,  I  do  not  think  he  should 
have  less  than  $2,500." 

"He  would  have  to  make  $800  for 
living  and  also  his  interest-  What  is 
the  interest  charge  in  this  vicinity?" 

"I  know  some  who  have  to  pay  10 


per  cent,  but  I  think  the  average  is 
8  per  cent-" 

"Then  he  will  have  to  make  about 
$500  interest,  so  his  place  will  have 
to  pay  about  $1,300  to  keep  him  even; 
also,  he  cannot  get  this  loan  for  an 
indefinite  period,  so  he  will  have  to 
pay  part  of  it  off  every  year.  How 
long  arc  loans  made  locally?  In  Sac- 
ramento we  were  told  it  used  to  be 
ten  years,  then  five  and  that  now  it 
was  generally  three.  Do  you  know 
what  conditions  are  here?" 

".\bout  the  same.  I  think." 

"Then,  theoretically,  if  he  has  $2,500 
cash  and  the  price  is  $4,000,  he  must 
pay  one-third  each  year,  besides  the 
$1,300?" 

"He  could  not  do  it  with  that  farm 
the  best  way  you  could  figure  it." 

"His  income  would  have  to  be  as 
follows:  The  farmer  will  have  to  pay 
$1,300  principal  and  $800  living  ex- 
penses the  first  year  and  $500  interest, 
which  would  diminish  each  year;  that 
would  be  about  $3,600." 

"He  can't  do  it.  He  must  have  at 
least  $2,500  to  start.  I  was  mistaken." 
Advantage  of  Rural  Credits. 

This  theoretical  dairy  farm,  it 
should  be  remembered,  represents  the 
best  type  of  California  agriculture  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  no  long  wait 
for  the  first  crop;  there  is  a  fairly 
satisfactory  market  for  the  product 
and  the  cash  rcttirns  are  prompt  and 
certain;  yet  the  instances  that  have 
liecn  presented  to  the  State  Market 
Director  go  to  show  that  even  the 
dairy  farmer  is  not  in  a  position  al- 
together enviable. 


Now,  let  us  see  what  would  happer 
to  him  if  California  had  a  system  o' 
rural  credits  similar  to  that  which  ha: 
been  successfully  placed  in  operatior 
in  Australia  and  other  parts  of  th 
world. 

Instead  of  starting  with  the  handi 
cap  of  a  small  and  poorly  equippec 
plant,  he  would  be  able  to  borrow 
from  the  state  one-half  of  the  actua 
value  of  his  land  and  buildings  am 
to  continue  to  make  loans  whenevci 
the  extension  of  his  permanent  im 
proyements  might  require.  All  of  hi; 
obligations  would  be  spread  over  ; 
period  of  about  thirty  years  and  h( 
would  not  have  hanging  over  hi: 
head  the  uncertainty  of  a  renewal  a 
the  end  of  three  years. 

Let  us  assume  that  he  has  a  morl 
gage  of  $2,000  on  his  land  and  tha, 
it  has  ■  almost  expired.  Instead  o 
paying  to  the  banker  8  per  cent  in 
tcrest,  which  would  amount  to  $160  ; 
year,  he  would  pav  4  per  cent  in 
terest,  V2  per  cent  administratioi 
charges  and  1V2  per  cent  per  yeai 
on  the  principal,  a  total  of  6  per  cent 
or  $120  a  year,  principal  and  inter 
est,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  >  rar: 
his  entire  indebtedness  would  Ik  an 
tomatically  wiped  out. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  unde 
conditions  as  they  now  prevail  ii 
California  this  dairy  farmer  must  re 
quire  his  herd  to  produce  for  hin 
$320  a  year  interest  and  say  $800  liv 
ing  expenses  for  his  family,  a  tola 
of  $1,120  per  year.  If  he  were  an  c.n 
ceptional  individual,  it  is  conceivabli 
that  he  might  achieve  this  result,  bu 
if  he  should  have  one  or  two  adverse 
years,  years  in  which  he  could  no 
meet  his  interest  payments,  lie  wouk 
I'ontinucd  00  pace  11, 


The  Heart's  Return 

Bu  Einviy  MARKHAM. 

■m  -w  rHEN  darkened  hours  come  crowding  fast, 
Vr     A  thought — and  all  the  dark  is  past! 
For  I  am  back  a  boy  again, 

Breast-deep  in  heading  barley  in  a  Mendocino  glen. 

I  cannot  ever  be  so  sad 
But  one  thing  still  will  make  me  glad — 
That  hid  spring  in  the  Suisun  hills; 

My  heart  keeps  going  back  to  it  through  all  the  earthly  ills 

Or  when  night  finds  me  toiling  still, 
I  am  back  again  on  the  greening  hill, 
A  shepherd  boy  at  set  of  sun. 

Folding  his  happy  sheep  and  knowing  all  his  tasks  are  done, 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Biggest  Farm  Demonstration  Train 


VERY  year  sees 
some  type  of  ad- 
vance in  tlie  edu- 
cation  of  the 
f  a  r  m  e  r.  This 
condition  has  not 
been  one  of  long 
standing,  for  it  is 
hardly  a  genera- 
t  i  o  n  since  the 
man  who  tilled 
the  soil  was  left 
to  solve  his  prob- 
lems as  best  he 
lOUld  with  his  crops  always  bearing  a 
)OSSible  question  of  success.  It  does 
lOt  take  a  great  amount  of  observa- 
ion  to  see  that  all  this  is  changed. 
The  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  sev- 
;ral  States  now  rank  as  among  the 
nost  powerful  of  our  educational  in- 
ititutions  and  a  degree  conferred  by 
)ne  of  their  faculties  is  considered  to 
)e  even  greater  force  in  the  battle  of 
ife  than  one  from  many  more  his- 
toric of  our  universities-  In  fact, 
jgricultural  and  horticultural  educa- 
tion has  beconie  the  strongest  factor 
n  the  upbuilding  of  our  Western 
country. 

With  the  development  of  regular 
courses  in  agricultural  education 
there  came  a  demand  for  the  carry- 
ng  of  the  system  of  instruction  to 
the  very  seat  of  operations  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  I'armers' 
Institutes  and  like  gatherings  at 
which  educators  from  the  different 
colleges  appeared  and  by  lectures 
and  printed  matter  gave  to  students 
of  advanced  age  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  short  cut  through  the  edu- 
cational fields.  Soon  it  because  evi- 
dent that  the  carrying  of  models  and 
other  demonstration  equipment  would 
be  of  efifective  service  along  these 
lines  of  education  and  the  demon- 
stration train  was  the  result. 


uns  Through  Nevada  and  Utah. 
By  Douglas  White 


the  agricultural  colleges  of  Utah 
and  Nevada  and  never  before  had  an 
agricultural  college  or  a  combina- 
tion of  such  institutions  attempted 
anything  on  a  like  scale. 

The  tour  of  this  demonstration 
train  commenced  at  Salt  Lake  City 
on  April  7  and  concluded  at  Tooele, 
Utah,  on  April  28,  covering  every 
mile  of  the  lines  of  the  Salt  Lake 
route  in  Utah  and  Nevada.  Stops 
were  made  at  seventeen  points,  three 
of  them  including  Salt  Lake  City, 
being  given  two  days  each.  At  every 
point  the  attendance  was  practically 
equal  to  tlie  total  population  of  the 
farming  communities  adjacent  to  the 
stopping  point.  Less  time  could  have 
been  devoted  to  the  various  stops, 
but  it  has  always  been  the  plan  of 
the  two  colleges,  cheerfully  concurred 
in  by  the  railroad  officials,  that  to 
develop  the  greatest  amount  of  bene- 
fit was  necessary  for  the  train's  visit- 


was  the  special  pride  of  John  T. 
Caine  III,  special  instructor  in 
animal  husbandry  and  head  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  Utah's  Col- 
lege. From  the  standards  of  the 
various  animals  exhibited,  Prof.  Caine 
based  his  judgment  on  the  hundreds 
of  animals  brought  to  him  during 
the  tour  for  the  purpose  of  judging. 
With  the  practically  perfect  animal 
before  the  owner  it  was  easy  to  show 
him  where  his  own  stock  was  lack- 
ing, and  thus  educate  him  to  the 
building  up  of  herds  carrying  the  fine 
points  of  the  prize  winners.  This  car 
and  its  accompanying  stock  judging 
and  lectures  formed  one  of  the 
special  features  of  the  tour,  and  one 
that  will  prove  a  strong  factor  in  the 
development  of  Utah  and  Nevada's 
dairy  and  range  herds. 

A  Wool  Exhibit. 
The     Government     took  special 
cognizance  of  the    combined  Utah- 


The  industrial  features  of  the  train 
were  among  its  most  interesting  at- 
tractions. Whenever  the  great  cater- 
pillar tractor  with  its  massive  plows 
began  tearing  up  the  soil  there  was 
no  dearth  of  people  to  witness  this 
latest  novelty  in  the  breaking  of  vir- 
gin soil.  Then,  too,  there  were  ton- 
nage tests  up  hills  of  various  grades, 
and  even  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  the  tractor  was  a  novelty,  for  at 
its  detraining  and  entraining  it  was 
moved  from  the  ground  to  the  deck 
of  its  flat  car  under  its  own  power. 
Smaller  tractors  also  took  part  in 
the  demonstrations  and  formed  part 


■ 
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stock  Car,  with  Models  of  Barns  and 
Corrals. 


Where  Home  Kconomlcs  Were  Demon- 
strated. 

Work  of  Colleges- 
One  of  the  first  institutions  to 
adopt  this  method  was  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  railroads  of  its 
tributary  country  the  first  of  these 
trains  was  instituted  six  years  ago- 
At  the  beginning  these  trains  were 
hardly  worthy  of  the  title  for  they 
consisted  of  but  one  exhibit  car  with 
an  accompanying  car  for  lecture  pur- 
poses. Early  in  the  development  of 
this  means  of  education  the  Salt 
Lake  route  initiated  a  system  of  co- 
operation with  the  Utah  institution 
and  the  trains  operated  over  this 
system  of  railways  have  steadily 
grown  from  one  car  until  last  month 
there  was  moved  over  the  lines  of 
this  railway  in  Utah  and  Nevada  a 
train  including  a  total  of  fourteen 
cars,  ten  of  which  were  loaded  with 
1  \hibits  that  carried  a  world  of  edu- 
cation to  the  thousands  of  people 
who  visited  it.  This  train  was  oper- 
ated under  the  joint  jurisdictior.  of 


ors  to  be  given 
i   n         ^^^^H  ample  opportu- 
°'L  ^^^^H  nity  to 

'1  W  '  ^^^^H  gate  and  ask 
■  questions  as  well 

as  listen  to  the 
expert  lectures  on 
the  many  sub- 
jects. With  the 
1916  train  this 
system  seemed  to 
to  be  of  greater  value  than  even  when 
the  trains  were  smaller. 

The  Soil  Car. 

The  train  itself  was  a  most  attrac- 
tive combination  and  could  in  no  way 
fail  to  interest  the  rancher  and  in- 
cidentally the  rancher's  wife.  Among 
the  most  important  of  its  features 
was  the  car  devoted  to  soils  and  their 
development.  Here  were  displayed 
samples  of  every  type  of  soil  to  be 
found  in  the  country  traversed  and 
accompanying  these  were  models  of 
the  latest  systems  of  irrigation  where- 
by the  water  is  made  to  do  its  full 
duty  and  also  models  of  the  success- 
ful dry  farm,  by  which  latter  system 
thousands  of  -otherwise  valueless 
acres  are  being  made  to  furnish  their 
quota  of  products. 

Livestock  Car. 

Another  most  important  exhibit 
was  the  car  containing  a  small  herd 
of  livestock,  each  animal  being  a  blue 
ribbon  wearer.  In  the  same  car  were 
models  of  up  to  date  ranch  outbuild- 
ings and  every  kind  of  equipment  to 
■be  erected  on  the  ground.    This  car 


Loading  Caterpillar  Traetor  b.v  Its  Onn 
Power. 


of  the  train's  interesting  exhibit. 
There  were  all  classes  of  farm  equip- 
ment in  the  shape  of  harvesters, 
mowers,  reapers,  seeders,  drills,  and 
every  class  of  plows  all  shown  in 
actual  operation  and  each  telling  the 
story  of  its  labor-saving  qualities. 
Electric  Lighting  of  Train. 
From  one  car  was  sent  out  all  the 
electricity  for  lighting  the  train  and 
operating  the  many  motors  used  in 
the  different  cars.     This  generating 


Nevada  train  and 
sent  its  special 
wool  exhibit,  un- 
der one  of  th^ 
agricultural  d  e- 
partment's  best 
posted  experts, 
filling  an  entire 
car  with  an  edu- 
cation in  wool 
froth  the  fleece 
when  still  on  the  sheep's  back  to  the 
finest  of  finished  fabrics.  One  of  this 
car's  special  objects  was  to  instruct 
the  wool  grower  as  to  his  mistakes 
and  thus  cause  him  to  bring  his 
product  up  to  a  better  market  con- 
dition, with  a  consequent  increase  in 
revenue. 

For  several  years  the  demonstra- 
tion trains  operated  over  the  Salt 
Lake  route  have  given  more  or  less 
attention  to  Home  Economics,  but 
the  train  of  1916  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject from  the  actual  standpoint  of  its 
importance  in  the  real  development 
of  the  country.  One  entire  car  was 
devoted  to  a  most  comprehensive 
exhibit  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Miss  Gertrude  McChcyne,  a  noted 
educator  and  lecturer,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Utah's  College  faculty.  This 
car  became  the  magnet  for  the  ladies 
visiting  the  train  and  Miss  Mc- 
Cheyne's  direct  and  forcible  means  of 
handling  the  questioh  of  home  and 
city  sanitation  has  already  laid  the 
foundation  for  decided  improvement 
along  these  lines  in  both  States 
visited. 


Working  Model  of  a  Scientific  Irriga- 
tion STstem. 


plant  was  an  exhibit  in  itself,  as  it 
illustrated  the  possibilities  of  small 
plants  in  small  communities.  .Allied 
with  this  electric  plant  was  a  com- 
plete exhibit  of  products  from  the 
works  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, 

Another  carried  an  educational  ex- 
hibit of  beets  and  beet  sugar. 

Many  of  the  highest  State  of- 
ficials visited  the  train  at  different 
points.  Governor  Spry  of  Utah  spend- 
ing three  days  with  the  State's  edu- 
cators at  different  points.  The  staff 
of  educators  always  with  the  train 
included  never  less  than  ten,  and  at 
some  points  as  high  as  thirteen, 
while  the  expert  demonstrators  in 
connection  with  the  industrial  sec- 
tion numbered  more  than  twenty. 
This  big  demonstration  family  was 
cared  for  in  dining  and  sleeping  cars, 
which,  with  a  business  car  for  the 
use  of  the  railroad  officials  in  charge, 
made  up  the  balance  of  the  train. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Control  of  Pesis. 


By  Harry  S.  Smith,      I  j 

state  Insectary.  ' 


THAT  the  fruit  industry  or  any 
other  agricultural  industry  de- 
pends for  its  success  upon 
keeping  down  to  the  minimum  the 
cost  of  production  is  a  trite  but  true 
saying  in  these  days  of  strenuous 
competition.  California  agricul- 
turists, with  expensive  freight  hauls 
and  costly  though  justifiable  meth- 
ods of  packing,  have  a  special  need 
to  watch  the  overhead  expenses.  The 
ultimate  practical  aim  of  the  work 
with  parasitic  and  predaceous  in- 
sects as  carried  on  by  the  State  In- 
sectary is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  lessening  insect  attack, 
saving  not  only  a  portion  of  the 
products  otherwise  consumed  by 
pests,  but  also  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  control  in  c;rses  where  artificial 
control    has   become  necessary. 

Everyone  and  especially  the  grow- 
ers, ought  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  work  with  parasites.  In  order  to 
do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
some  basic  biological  principles. 
Every  living  thing  in  nature  has  cer- 
tain obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of 
its  increase  or  multiplication.  In 
some  cases  it  is  limited  food  supply; 
in  some  it  is  the  effect  of  adverse 
climatological  conditions,  such  as 
drouth,  too  much  moisture,  storms, 
cold,  heat,  etc.;  in  some  instances  the 
obstacles  take  the  form  of  fatal  mal- 
adies, such  as  bacterial,  fungous  and 
protozoan  diseases,  and  in  others  the 
parasitic  or  predatory  attacks  of 
other  forms  of  life  are  the  most  im- 
portant check  to  multiplication.  In 
most  cases,  however,  what  actually 
keeps  down  the  undue  increase  of 
any  form  of  life  i'?  a  combination  of 
two  or  more,  and  frequently  of  all 
the  checks  mentioned  above. 
The  Black  Scale. 
To  cite  a  specific  instance,  the 
black  scale  is  reduced  in  numbers, 
as  is  well  known,  by  heat,  which  is 
probably  the  most  important  of  all 
factors,  by  dry  winds,  by  insect  par- 
asites and  predators,  by  birds,  by 
overcrowding  and  in  certain  locali- 
ties by  fungous  diseases.  To  be  sure, 
the  black  scale  is  a  very  serious  pest 
in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  to  its 
increase,  but  when  we  realize  that 
each  female  reaching  maturity  lays 
on  the  average  2,000  eggs,  and  that 
in  order  to  maintain  the  balance 
from  year  to  year,  1,1)98  or  99.9  per 
cent,  must  be  destroyed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  scale  from  increasing, 
we  see  how  very  efficient  the  forces 
opposing  the  increase  of  black  scale 
must  be  in  order  to  be  effective. 
That  the  black  scale  is  a  pest  is  evi- 
dence that  these  forces  are  not  effi- 
cient enough. 

The  first  biological  principle  that 
we  must  recognize  then  in  order 
truly  to  understand  the  parasite 
work,  is  that  all  forms  of  life  have 
enormous  powers  of  reproduction  or 
increase.  The  second  biological 
principle  is  that  these  enormous 
powers  of  reproduction  arc  greatly 
checked  in  nature  by  the  action  of 
the  various  factors  mentioned  above. 
There  is  still  another  biological  prin- 
ciple of  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  that  is  geographical  dis- 
tribution. Some  forms  of  life  are 
restricted  in  nature  to  certain  re- 
gions or  countries  and  they  do  not 
occur  outside  of  these  limits,  except- 
ing by  the  interference  of  man. 
Three  Great  Principles. 
Keep  in  mind,  then,  these  three 
principls  which  form   the   basis  of 


parasite  work.  They  are  the  im- 
mense powers  of  reproduction  of 
certain  species,  the  natural  barriers 
or  checks  to  this  increase,  and  the 
restriction  in  nature  of  species  to 
certain  definite  regions. 

The  two  former  principles,  when 
working  together,  constitute  what  is 
known  as  the  natural  control  of  an 
insect  (or  any  other  form  of  life). 

An  insect,  when  undisturbed  by 
man  in  its  native  home,  is,  speaking 
in  very  general  terms.  harmless. 
That  is  to  say,  the  forces  in  nature 
which  check  its  multiplication  are 
sufficiently  active  to  counteract  its 
powers  of  multiplication,  so  that 
year  after  year  it  is  kept  down  to  in- 
nocuous numbers.  It  is  easy  to 
understand,  however,  that  quite  a 
different  condition  obtains  when  this 
same  insect  is  accidentally  trans- 
ferred by  man  from  its  native  home 
to  a  region  where  it  has  not  previ- 
ously existed,  and  where  conditions 
of  food  supplj-  and  climate  are  con- 
ducive to  its  multiplication.  Fre- 
quently, in  fact,  it  generally  happens 
that  the  insect  is  introduced  into 
the  new  locality  without  its  natural 
enemies,  one  of  the  most  important 
forces  which  kept  its  numbers  down 
in  its  native  home. 

Parasites  Are  Timid. 

Insect  parasites  and  ladybirds  are 
timid  creatures,  and  the  handling 
which  it  is  necessary  to  give  nur- 
sery stock,  for  example,  in  preparing 
it  for  shipment,  is  such  as  to  frighten 
these  creatures  awav.  so  that  the 
plant  feeding  insects,  like  scales, 
which  are  not  frightened,  arc  trans- 
ported along  with  the  plant,  while  the 
parasites  arc  left  behind.  In  other 
cases,  such  as  the  alfalfa  weevil,  only 
the  adult  insect  is  introduced  and  the 
adult  has  no  parasites. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  call  to  mind 
the  two  biological  principles  men- 
tioned above,  with  special  reference 
to  the  case  of  insects.  First,  that  in- 
sects have  enormous  powers  of  re- 
production: second,  that  these  enor- 
mous powers  of  reproduction  arc 
checked  in  nature  by  several  forces, 
an  important  one  of  which  is  the  in- 
sect enemies.  But  we  have  now 
transported  the  insect  from  its  native 
home  to  a  new  locality  where  its  in- 
sect enemies  do  not  exist.  The 
enormous  power  of  reproduction  still 
remains,  but  the  important  factor  of 
insect  enemies  which  tended  to  check 
that  increase  is  lacking.  The  result 
of  such  a  condition  is  easily  imag- 
ined. The  insect  increases  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  very  soon  becomes  a 
serious  agricultural  pest.  This  is  not 
always  the  case,  but  in  a  brief  article 
like  this  we  can  speak  only  in  general 
terms. 

Controlling  Pests. 
Obviously,  the  first  question  an  en- 
tomologist asks  himself  when  he  dis- 
covers that  an  insect  pest  is  intro- 
duced from  a  foreign  country,  is, 
why  is  it  a  pest?  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  it  is  practically  harmless  in 
its  native  home.  Therefore  he  con- 
cludes, usually  rightly  so,  that  there  is 
something  which  prevented  it  from  in- 
creasing in  its  native  home,  but  which 
is  absent  here.  His  next  thought  is 
that  if  this  something  could  be  made 
effective  in  this  country  the  pests 
might  be  controlled.  This  is  exactly 
the  train  of  reasoning  which  resulted 
in  the  introduction  of  Vedalia  for  the 
control  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale, 
the  success  of  which  is  well  known  to 


all.  This  is  also  the  theory  that  is 
applied  in  the  present  attempt  to  make 
use  of  the  natural  enemies  of  insects 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  producing 
agricultural  crops.  That  such  w-ork 
has  great  value  when  intelligently  car- 
ried on,  no  one  will  deny.  The  more 
enemies  an, insect  has  the  less  often  it 
will  be  necessary  to  adopt  artificial 
control  measures,  and  while  it  will 
be  in  only  extremely  rare  instances 
that  a  pest  can  be  entirely  controlled 
by  the  introduction  of  its  parasites, 
the  cases  where  pests  can  be  partially 
controlled  by  such  introduction  are 
abundant  and  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of.  Even  partial  control  is  worth 
a  great  deal  from  a  financial  view- 
point. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  ar- 
tificial handling  of  our  native  parasites 
and  predators,  however,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  their  efficiency,  quite  a 
diflferent  condition  obtains.  This  is  a 
type  or  phase  of  parasite  work  which 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  work  in- 
volving the  introduction  of  those  na- 
tural enemies  from  abroad  which  do 
not  occur  here.  Many  people,  especially 
growers,  confuse  the  two  kinds  of 
work.  While  the  first  type,  i.  e.,  the 
introduction  of  new  enemies  from 
abroad,  is  of  greatest  value,  it  is  only 
in  very  rare  instances  that  the  second 
type,  the  artificial  handling  of  local  in- 
sect enemies  with  a  view  toward  in- 
creasing their  efficiency,  can  be  made 
of  practical  value — cases  perhaps  like 
hippodamia  convergens,  the  ladybird, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  enormous 
numbers,  and  the  actual  practical  value 
of  even  this  remains  j-et  to  be  dem- 
onstrated. 

Artificial  Manipulation. 

Speaking  in  very  general  terms,  this 
latter  type  of  work,  the  artificial 
handling  of  native  species,  or  intro- 
duced species  which  have  become  well 
established,  like  scutellista,  rhizobius 
and  vedalia,  has  little  to  recommend 
it,  as  the  practical  value  of  these  in- 
sects cannot  be  appreciably  increased 
by  artificial  manipulation.  Every  case 
of  insect  control  is  a  problem  in  itself 
and  the  above  does  not  apply  in  every 
instance,  but  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  a  general  rule.  It  may  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  the  common  ladybird, 
hippodamia  convergens.  because  they 
can  be  obtained  in  enormous  num- 
bers at  a  small  cost.  It  does  apply 
in  the  case  of  rhizobius,  because  they 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  millions  at 
small  cost.  The  same  is  true  of  scu- 
tellista. It  has  been  thoroughly 
established,  and  being  thoroughly 
established  cannot  be  increased  in 
efficiency  by  any  artificial  means. 
There  are,  of  course,  instances  where 
scutellista  or  vedalia  have  died  out 
through  some  extraordinary  disturb- 
ance. Under  such  circumstances  wc 
can  hurry  things  somewhat  by  arti- 
ficial distribution. 

Protect  the  Ladybirds. 

An  example  of  what  might  be  done 
is  the  case  of  rhizobius  for  the  black 
scale  at  Fairoaks.  It  is  said  that  the 
robins  come  down  f^om  the  moun- 
tains in  swarms  during  the  winter  and 
cat  a  large  number  of  the  adult  rhizo- 
bius. If  this  should  be  found  to  be 
generally  true,  the  growers  would  find 
it  feasible  to  save  these  ladybirds, 
which  collect  in  large  numbers  at  olive 
picking  time,  by  placing  them  in  hi- 
bernating boxes,  thus  protecting  them 
during  the  winter.  Xo  doubt,  there 
are  a  few  special  cases  of  this  kind 
where  the  grower  can  help  himself 
to  a  large  extent,  ^^'ork  of  this  char- 
acter, however,  woujd  not  come  with- 
in the  functions  of  the  State  Insec- 
tory,  excepting  perhaps  in  an  advisory 
way.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  look  after  the  natural  control  in 
each  individual  orchard  and  attempt 
to  conserve  the  natural  enemies  in  the 
way  suggested  above. 
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When  a  man  speak*  well  of  a 
woman  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  she 
has  not  turned  him  down. 


SALT 
YOUR 
HAY 
DOWN 

When  You  Stack 
It  or  Bale  It 


Tlie  modern  way — 
The  sensible  way. 

WHY  NOT? 

Costs  You  Nothing— 

— the  salt  more  than  pays 
for  itself  in  the  weight  of 
the  hay — holds  the  mois- 
ture, makes  5  tons  equal  G. 

Prevents  Musting--- 

— checks  the  growth  of 
molds  when  the  moisture 
content  is  high. 

Improves  the  Feed--- 

— the  cattle  thrive  on 
salted  hay  and  they  like 
its  taste.  Stock  will  eat  it 
up  clean  where  unsalted 
hay  will  be  mussed  over 
and  wasted. 

— leading  dairvmen  use 
SALTED  ALFALFA 
HAY  all  the  year  round  for 
feeding  dairy  cows  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk. 


20  Pounds  of 
Salt  to  Each 
Ton  of  Hay 

— that's  the  proportion. 
Stack  three  feet  of  hay,, 
sprinkle  the  salt  over  by 
hand  ;  then  another  layer  of 
hay,  more  salt,  and  so  on. 

IT  PAYS! 


Money 

for  Farmers 

We  liave  plenty  of  money 
to  loan  on  good  produc- 
ing: farms.  Quick  action 
when     securit.v     is  ample. 

BERKELEY 
BOXD  A  MORTG.%GE 
COMP.\.XY 

1st  National  Bank  Buildinir. 
BERKEI.KY.  C.\I* 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Poultry  for  Profit 


THERE  is  nothing  so  interest- 
ing  as    the    raising    of  little 
chickens   without   the  mother 
len,  and  again  there  is  nothing  so 
■  mple  when  once  understood. 
Take  a  flock  of  fifty  or  sixty  little 
liickens  in  one  pen  and,  if  properly 
lanaged,  one  can  raise  every  chicken. 
)f  course,  you  will  have  to  watch 
\ery   chick    to   see   that    they  are 
rong    enough    to    fight    their  way 
.rough  at  feeding  time,  so  there  will 
III.'    no    danger    of    some  becoming 
.  cak. 

I  have  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
,c  little  chicks.  All  were  hatched 
y  hens  except  twenty-five,  which  I 
itched  with  a  baby  incubator.  Twen- 
,  -two  were  hatched  in  January, 
hese  I  keep  in  a  pen  by  themselves, 
ighty-five  medium  size  chicks  are 
cpt  in  pen  number  two,  and  sixty- 
i^ht  in  a  large  pen  made  of  four 
oards  nailed  together  to  form  a 
uiare  pen  with  wire  netting  covering 

I  lie  tops.    This  pen  is  used  for  the 
.iby    ones,    which    are    now  two 
lonths'  old.    (This  letter  was  writ- 
•II  in  May. — Editor.) 
f  have  only  lost  tliree  chicks  in 

'  lising  the  whole  lot.  The  advantage 
f  a  pen  like  this  is  that  one  can 
ove  it  from  place  to  place,  and  in 

■liis  way  have  a  supply  of  green  grass 

at  all  times. 

Xow,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  just 
lAv  I  always  raise  my  little  chicks 
ith  no  loss  at  all.  Last  year  I  raised 
,  cr  two  hundred,  and  only  five  died 
lit  of  that  number. 

How  to  Raise  Chicks. 
First  of  all  select  your  very  best 

layers  and  put  them   in   a   pen  by 

themselves  with  your  choicest  roost- 
-    Choose  and  save  the  best  looking 
-;trs  each  day.  and  set  just  as  fresh 
possible.     I    had  better  luck  to 

L ather  fresh  eggs  and  set  them  the 
line  evening. 

Have  a  nice,  gentle  licn,  and  a  nest 
ide  with  a  little  earth  in  the  bot- 
■  ni;  next  a  layer  of  nice  clean  straw 

I  hay,  dusted  with  some  good  insect 
iwder  to  keep  down  the  lice;  also 

Hst  the  hen  good  before  setting  her 
fl  two  or  three  times  while  setting. 
When  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch  take 
'lie  chicks  away  as  fast  as  hatched 
d  place  them  in  the  brooder.  When 

II  are  hatched  dust  the  hen  good  and 
lurn  her  out. 

Sleepy  Chicks. 
Keep  the  little  ones  in  the  brooder 
for  at  least   forty-eight   hours,  and 
let  the  little  ones  sleep.    You  will  be 
surprised  to  see  them    just  huddle 
there  and  sleep.    Then,  at  the  end  of 
forty-eight    hours,    just    sprinkle  a 
1  ir<;e,  flat  tray,  made  of  any  kind  of 
1  niiber.  or  a  large  drg-goods  box  will 
■I.  with  sand,  and  give  them  a  small 
intain  of  water  and  a  good  feed  of 
"li.xed  chick  food  and  watch  the  lit- 
tle fellows  eat,  run  and  bath  in  the 
sun. 

Home-Made  Brooder. 

I  have  a  brooder  I  made  myself 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  success. 
Take  a  round  nail  keg  for  about  fifty 
small  chicks,  cut  half  in  two;  cut  a 
small  hole  in  the  side  for  them  to 
go  in  and  out  of.  Hang  over  this 
hole  a  piece  of  dark  colored  tennis 
flannel,  cut  in  strips,  so  they  can 
crawl  through  the  flannel  as  if  going 
under  the  hen. 

Next  fasten  a  little  cleat  of  wire, 
Or  most  anything  will  do,  about  three 


inches  from  the  top  of  keg;  put  two 
little  flat  sticks  across  both  ways  of 
the  keg,  and  in  warm  weather  or 
when  the  chicks  are  real  small  use 
two  small  pads  the  size  of  the  keg, 
and  as  they  grow  older  only  use  one 
pad.  These  pads  are  made  just  like 
a  quilt,  stuffed  and  tied  and  laid  on 
the  tsicks  you  have  placed  across  the 
keg. 

This  style  brooder  will  accom- 
modate the  little  ones  until  they  are 
nearly  two  months'  old.  Of  course, 
you  must  have  this  in  one  corner  of 
tiieir  pen. 

The  Next  Stage. 

Then,  when  they  get  too  large  for 
this,  get  a  coffee  barrel,  put  small  air 
holes  on  top  and  sides,  hinge  on  a 
door  at  the  open  end,  cut  a  hole  in 
their  pen,  put  the  barrel  close  to  this 
hole,  with  the  door  resting  on  top  of 
pen,  take  out  the  small  brooder  and 
see  how  they  all  go  in  this  barrel  to 
sleep.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pull 
back  the  barrel  a  little  and  close 
down  the  door,  and  they  are  all  put 
to  bed.  The  reason  I  prefer  round 
barrels  is  this:  they  can  never  crowd 
each  other  in  a  round  barrel  like  they 
can  in  something  square,  as  most 
brooders  are  square.  While  crowding 
in  a  barrel  they  go  round  and  round, 
and  in  a  square  brooder  they  crowd 
each  other  in  the  corners,  and  some 
are  bound  to  smother. 

Out  on  Grass. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  I  turn 
them  out  in  a  small  yard  with  plenty 
of  mixed  feeds,  fresh  water,  grit  and 
sour  milk,  and  you  will  have  a  fine 
lot  of  chicks  at  the  end  of  six 
months.  In  this  yard  I  have  a  little 
coop  made  from  a  large  box  with  a 
roof  on  it.  Half  of  the  front  is  a 
wire  screen  and  a  small  door.  In 
this  I  have  little  roosts,  six  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  in  this  way  they 
simply  teach  themselves  to  go  on  the 
roost. 

Now  I  have  told  you  how  I  raise 
my  chickens  without  anv  bothci*,  and 
very  little  expense. 

Ha  person  would  make  an  outfit 
like  this  and  keep  them  nice  and 
clean,  one  can  use  them  from  year 
to  year  and  always  be  prepared  to 
make  all  the  changes  necessary  in 
the  raising. 

I  hope  some  one  will  try  this 
method,  as  it  is  surely  all  right. 
Chickens  hatched  in  June  and  raised 
this  way  mature  quickly,  and  the 
roosters  sell  here  for  forty  cents  and 
your  pullets  will  repay  for  their  keep 
by  laying  eggs  in  early  fall  when 
prices  are  good. 


Money  in  Turkeys. 

For  those  who  are  favorably  sit- 
uated for  raising  turkeys,  a  more 
profitable  side  line  can  hardly  be 
found.  Given  plenty  of  range  where 
the  turkeys  can  find  grasshoppers 
and  other  insects,  green  vegetation, 
the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses,  waste 
grain,  acorns  and  nuts  of  various 
kinds,  the  cost  of  raising  them  is  very 
small  and  the  profits  large. 

Grain  and  stock  farms  are  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  turkey  raising, 
and  it  is  on  such  farms  that  most 
of  the  turkeys  arc  found. 

Little  has  ever  been  done  in  the 
way  of  raising  turkeys  in  confine- 
ment, and  where  it  has  been  tried 
the  results  have  been  discouraging. 

Plenty  of  range  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  turkey  raising. 


of  all  imciory 
on  ihe  Pacific  Coast 
are  Caterpillars 


Practically  all  the  wear  that 
can  occur  in  the  track  is  con- 
fined to  this  point — the  pins 
and  sleeves  with  which  the 
track  sprocket  engages.  These 
are  of  case-hardened  steel, 
and  on  many  Caterpillars 
have  lasted  for  years.  They 
can.  however,  be  replaced  at 
a  very  slight  cost. 


Rag.  us.  Pat  Oft 

Don't  say  Caterpillar 
unless  you  mean  Holt! 

The  Caterpillar  track  combines 
greatest  wearing  qualities  with  least 
frictional  loss  in  turning  brake-  into 
drawbar-horsepower. 

It  is  this  ideal  combination  of  long  time 
wear  and  power  saving  —  characteristic 
not  only  of  the  track  but  of  the  whole  con- 
struction of  the  Caterpillar — that  largely 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  two  out  of  every 
three  tractors  on  the  Coast  are  Caterpillars. 

From  among  the  3000  Caterpillar  owners 
we  receive  many  such  reports  as  this: 

"Our  engine  has  made  an  average  of  T/i 
to  8  '--  months' work  for  three  years — the 
track  which  came  with  the  engine  is  in 
good  shape." 

"Have  used  my  Caterpillar  5  years.  The 
original  track  chains  are  still  in  use." 

Why  not  write  for  Bulletin  F  338,  explaining 
the  details  in  Caterpillar  construction  ? 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

STOCKTON.  CAL  LOS  ANGELES.  CAU 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SPOKANE.  WASH.  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


GRAND  PRIZE  —  San  Francisco'and  San  Diego  Ejrposii 


Junior  Monarch  Hay  Press  Co. 


San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Awarded  GOLD  MEDAL  PRIZE,  WORLD'S  FAIR, 
San  Francisco,  1915. 


Established 
1862 


Size  of  bales,  ITx 
22  to  22x30.  These 
Presses  can  be  seen 
in  operation  at  our 
factory  at  all  times. 


Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  1916  Portable  Hor.-^e 
Power  and  Gas  Balers,  guaranteed  to  excel  all  others  in  work- 
manship, durability  and  capacity.  We  make  both  3  and  5  Wire 
Bale  Presses. 

Junior  Monarch  Hay  Press  Co.,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


For  More  Power,  Insist 
on  the  Straight  Distilled, 
All-Refinery  Gas 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(CaliiotBla) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Needs  of  the  Farmer 


By  Bailey  Millard 


THERE  has  come  a  halt  in  rural 
(Ic-vclopinent,  particularly  in 
the  J-'ar  West,  at  the  very 
time  when  that  development  is  most 
needed.  The  farmer  is  in  revolt 
against  unfair  conditions.  Many  set- 
tler of  a  few  years'  standing  are 
;ilian(loiiing  their  land. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  my 
idea  as  to  the  situation  is  that  this 
country  must  get  busy  and  grease 
tlic  skids  that  will  slide  the  landless 
man  out  upon  the  manless  hind,  and 
help  him  to  maintain  himself  there, 
or  we  shall  never  have  that  best  of  all 
preparedness,  a  sound  agrarian  base- 
Changes  Needed. 
Nfountainous  obstacles  have  been 
built  up  against  the  ni:m  of  small 
capital  who  would  succeed  in  tillage 
in  this  country,  and  this  is  especially 
so  in  the  l'"ar  West. 

Wc  need  some  such  plan  of  land 
settlement  as  is  found  in  Australia, 
and  we  need  all  the  farm-favoring 
sy>lem  that  has  been  built  up  in  re- 
cent years  in  Denmark,  Germany, 
Ireland  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, to  encourage  our  much  dis- 
ciiuraged  farmers. 

"The  farmer  who  starts  with 
$l,.^00  has  a  better  chance  for  suc- 
cess in  Europe  than  he  has  any- 
where  in  America." 

That  is  what  I  heard  Elwood  Mead 
tell  the  Fresno  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Dr.  Mead  is  the  man 
who  solved  the  irrigation  i)rol)lcms 
in  Wyoming  and  Colorado  and  who 
stood  so  high  in  the  government 
liedamation  Service  that  the  Aus- 
tralians hired  him  away  to  settle 
iheir  land  problems,  which  he  did. 
lie  is  now  Professor  of  Rural  In- 
stitutions of  the  Univcrsitv  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  he  and  Harris  Wein- 
stock,  the  new  State  market  di- 
rector, are  doing  more  for  California 
to-day  toward  pointing  but  the  fal- 
lacies of  our  present  land  policy  than 
anybody  else,  though  perhaps  I 
might  claim  a  modest  credit,  for  I 
have  been  banging  away  with  big 
press  broadsides  for  nearly  three 
months. 

Marketing  Troubles. 

Part  of  the  trouble  is  with  market- 
ing conditions.  As  to  these  .Market 
Director  Wcinstock  says: 

"It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory 
that  confronts  the  California  grower 
to-day.  He  can  grow  almost  any- 
thing and  in  almost  unlimited  <|uanti- 
ties,  but  he  cannot  in  many  instances 
sell  at  a  living  price,  and  in  some 
cases  he  nuist  witness  the  product 
of  his  labor  rotting  on  the  ground. 

■'In  the  course  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Rural  Credits  Commission 
numerous  growers  an<l  farmers  as 
witnesses  have  pointed  out  that,  how- 
ever fruitful  the  soil,  however  scien- 
tific the  husbandry,  however  abun- 
dant the  crops,  it  is  all  of  no  avail 
if  the  product  cannot  be  sold  at  a 
living  price-  This  is  a  self-evident 
proposition.  To  be  able  to  market 
scientificallv  requires  an  unusual 
combination  of  (jualities  and  of  for- 
tuitous circumstances. 

Selling  Crops. 

"The  farnu-r  needs  to  be  not  only 
a  thorough  cultivator  of  the  soil,  but 
he  must  be  a  good  salesman  as  well. 
In  other  words,  he  must  know  how 
to  sell,  when  to  sell  and  where  to 
sell-  Not  all  farmers  arc  good  sales- 
men, not  any  more  than  all  salesmen 
are  good  farmers.  It  is  not  diflkult 
to  tind  good  salesmen  or  good  farm- 
ers; the  problem  is  how  to  find  a 
good  farmer  and  a  good  salesman 
rolled  iiUo  one.  And  even  though 
the  farmer  be  a  gooil  salesman,  he 
alone  can  at  best  do  little  along  the 
lines  of  successfully  marketing  his 
product." 

Germany  has  built  up  a  splendid 


land  and  marketing  system  to  help 
the  farmer.  V\'e  haven't.  So  while  he 
has  succeeded  there,  he  has  failed 
here.  He  fails,  for  one  reason,  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  there  is  very 
little  cheap  land  left,  and  if  he  pays 
$200  an  acre  he  must  compete  with 
men  who  paid  $ao  or  $30  in  former 
years. 

Boomers  at  Fault. 

This  is  the  fault  of  the  boomers, 
who  often  have  sold  bare  land  with- 
out water  at  $300  an  acre  or  ten 
times  what  it  cost  them  a  few  months 
before.  That  crime  is  being  com- 
mitted right  now.  If  the  Australian 
or  European  system  were  in  vogue 
the  land  would  be  appraised  by  the 
government  at  a  fair  valuation  and 
would  be  sold  upon  such  easy  terms 
as  would  enable  the  settler__to  estab- 
lish himself  upon  the  land  during 
those  first  few  precarious  years  while 
he  is  waiting  for  his  crops.  Instead 
of  that  we  in  the  West  load  him  up 
with  a  big  debt  for  land  and  improve- 
ments which  he  is  expected  to  pay 
in  two  or  three  years  at  high  rates 
of  interest — overhead  charges  in  fact, 
that  would  ruin  any  business. 

Hut  the  land  kings  refuse  to  sell 
save  at  boom  prices  and  on  illiberal 
terms-  So  instead  of  being  tilled  by 
thousands  of  happy,  prosperous  farm- 
ers these  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land 
are  turned  over  to  kine  and  swine. 

So  we  see  that  while  the  popula- 
tion of  California  has  increased 
nearly  400,000  in  the  past  five  years, 
according  to  government  reports, 
seventy-three  per  cent  of  this  in- 
crease has  been  in  cities  and  towns 
of  8,000  and  over. 

Vital  Defects. 

Considering  the  superior  attractions 
of  rural  life  in  California,  this  hah 
in  development  shows  vital  defects 
in  our  policies,  as  Elwood  Mead 
points  out- 

For  one  thing,  farmers  here  p;iy 
more  than  <loublc  the  interest  rates 
paid  in  Aiistrali:i  and  New  Zealand, 
or  as  high  as  '.)  to  12  per  cent  in 
some  instances.  The  rural  credit 
system  alone  would  not  solve  the 
problem  of  the  settler,  for  in  most 
cases  he  has  not  enough  equity  at  the 
start  to  afford  security  for  a  govern- 
ment loan.  What  he  needs  is  to  be 
able  tp  purchase  a  long-time  contract, 
or  with  a  low-rate  lease  option,  so 
that  he  will  have  from  ten  to  twenty 
years'  time  for  payment.  .'\nd  he 
needs  a  complete  farm  advisory  sys- 
tem that  will  tell  him  how,  when 
and  where  to  plant. 

.•\  large  percentage  of  California's 
colonization  projects  in  recent  years 
have  been  failures,  as  settlers  arc  un- 
able to  meet  their  payments;  so  they 
leave  the  land  and  seek  the  city. 
Agencies  of  Relief. 

The  best  minds  in  this  .'^tatc.  in- 
cluding Governor  Johnson,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Idc  Wheeler,  Dr.  Mead  and 
Colonel  Weinstock,  arc  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  .\ustralian  system, 
which  has  worked  out  so  admir.ibly 
in  the  antipodes  and  in  Europe  that 
under  it  there  is  not  two  per  cent  of 
failure.  They  are  urging  the  farm 
advisory  system  on  an  extended 
scale  and  also  that,  in  a  general 
way,  the  government  take  such 
interest  in  tillage  as  shall  insure 
preparedness  where  it  is  most  needed. 


St.  Mawes  Beauty,  owned  by  Ed 
Cary  of  Carlton,  Oregon,  the  Jersey 
heifer  which  took  first  place  in  th*; 
2-year-old  heifer  class  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  has  produced  .'586. R 
pounds  of  fat  from  10,239  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year,  making  the  trip  to 
the  fair,  and  being  shown,  for  part  of 
that  year.  She  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  highest  yearling  producer 
of  fat  in  Oregon  as  well  as  being 
such  a  fine  show  animal. 


THE   WINSBY  PUMP 


Our 
New 
1916 
Type 
Pump 


Best 
Model 
for  Low 

Lift 
Pumping 


I  '4  In. 


1  ¥z  In. 


I".  O.  B.  C.*RS 


$16.00  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00  OAKI.AKD 


ni»r  

Pri(;e 

l.iirKcr  Mz(*N  iit   I'ruporllonn (c*  I'rl*' 
Complete  Pumplns  I'lantN  of  Any  Mice  or  'I'ypr  Furnlahed  and  Installed. 

WK  .MAM  FAfrri'UK 

riimpliiii  Macliinry  of  all  kiii(l»  am!  f'<r  all   [tur|>«)iie8,   Mlnins.   MiilinK.   f '<nir-0ntratinir  and  Itoik 
Cniflhlnif  Machinery,  Ire  ami  U(*fr)Ki>ratln(i  Machinery,  Cold  htontue  littom*  ami  Oitiutera.  Watpr 
Wheelfl,  Otedgei  and  Hydraulic  .Marhlnery,  tire  Uydriinta  und  ('a.<tt  Inm  Kittinffs. 

URITR  FOR  I>F:*f€-|||I>TIVF:  POI.DRR  A\D  PRICKS 


f^KNKIIAI,  Ori<iri-:«t    \MI  \%OltKSt  OAKI.WD,  <  Al.irOK.MA. 
\Vr  ure  llic  larizvnt  miinul'HrtiiriTN  <>f  puiiipliiK  mii*-lilii<*r >  uu  tlir-  I'uclUr  (Sommt 


'^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  I  his  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Loat  Lock  Scam  !■  made  donbty  tutc  and  itrong  bv  toMrring  the  entire  length.  A 
belter  teim  cin't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Slcevcitird  In  Madewell  pipe  ooly — If 
decidedly  stronger  and  tmuother  tlun  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  team  uted  io  other  pipe.  This 
feature  alone  putt  Madrwrll  Pipe  in  a  clau  by  itself. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  lust  how  Madewell  Pit>e  Is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  O 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


Hi^heit  quality,  standnrd  pallcrns—  apecially  ndaplcd  Io  nil  elas.scs  of  farm  buildinj;*. 
Made  from  the  well  known  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Copper  SiccI  Galvanized  SheeU. 

ThxKX  nhi'Kta  In.nre  Brrst^tit  luirvirn  und  ru«l-n  Jil«ton(o  for  HnoHns.  Hldlnn.  Blloi..  ("ulvi  rlH.  Tnnkn.  KJumra. 
and  i^ltHwod  nhtmt  metal  work.  Thn  K['yHtont>  in  add<>d  ix.low  thu  regular  A  ("ol  Io  i.riuul  w  hen  Cot-iMT  Sn-^-l  la 
UM'd.  AiMillo  Itooflng  Trod  uctN  art)  Hold  t)y  wfluht  by  Iradingdoalera.  Hi<nd  for  f  rer  '*ll<'t  tcr  Huildlnini"  iMKiklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Canaral  Offices:  Frick  Bulldlns,  Pittebursh.  Pa. 


 KKKP  Y(M  K  VAUiS  FOK  >VIM  KI{  AM»  llli;ii  l'IM(  K.S.  

Why  sell   your  ■unimrr  oukn  nt    ITivf  The   .Inniuir^    itrire   l»  r*Or 

THE  FLEMING  EGG  PRESERVER 

will  keep  eggs  fn'Hh  for  months.  I're^rred  essa  are  In  every  particular  is  good  aa  freab  ecKii  nh<n 
this  pri'itjiratioii  lian  bi-en  used. 

Aill(I<-|'l,Tri<H  Ittl.umv.  KXI'KRTS  haye  troted  "Tlie  Fleming  l>rooeiB"  and  are  unanimoui 
lo  U»-ir  iiM">rH  an  to  Its  absolute  efHciency.  CBEAIV  SI.MI'I.K.  EFKICIK.VT.  crARANTEF.I). 

91.00  buya  one  Jar.  Onp  Jar  prraervra  100  dosen. 

Sfuil  for  iMMiklel  and  teati mxinlals.    Agenln  \\.i)ili<it 
M.  M.   KARMEIl  &  CO.,  Blarkfoot,  Ida.  Suit-  Agents  for  ralifurnu 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

For  sale  at  all  tinios.  Tlioy  are  from  cows  that  are  avoraKlnK  4.7  per 
cent  fat  milked  twice  dally.  Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  got  a  finely  hrod 
bull  calf  sired  by  the  third  prize  winner  at  the  P. -P.  I.  E.  Prices  reason- 
able for  quick  sale. 

C.  W.  MAIN.  CORONA.  CALIFORNIA. 


McALlSTER  &  SONS, 

«  IIIM>,  ( 

Breeders  of  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  CATTLE. 

7Ii'i(i  hciidrd  \>y  Kliik'  S<-(rl.t  Do  Kol  Korndykc.  lip  out  of  the  first  37- 
pouiid  cow  and  thi-  tli»t  cow  to  make  over  l.OOd  pmind.s  of  fat  In  one  year, 
and  sire  of  the  woild  a  rt-coid  4(i-pound  four-yoRr-old. 

.Anlmnla  «f  both  isc«e«  f«»r  sinlc.  C  orrmpondrnre  Sollrlted. 
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Sunflowers 

AN  old  farmer  who  had  driven 
into  the  neighboring  village  to 
make  a  few  purchases  took 
iiack  with  him  rather  more  hard 
I  ider  than  was  consistent  with  care- 
ful driving.  While  going  down  a 
'.tecp  hill  his  horse  stumbled,  fell 
ilat  in  the  road,  and  refused  to  get 
up.  The  farmer  looked  at  him  a  mo- 
ment over  the  dashboard,  then  ex- 
,  iaimed: 

"Git  up,  you  old  fool!  Git  up,  or 
I'll  drive  right  over  you!" 


Easy  Plowing. 

A  San  Joaquin  Valley  farmer  hired 
n  Swede  to  help  him  on  his  ranch. 
The  Swede  knew  that  he  was  in- 
ompetent,  but  he  needed  the  job 
very  badly  indeed.  The  farmer  saw 
It  a  glance  that  he  was  a  green 
hand,  but  he  was  urgently  in  need  of 
help.  So  an  arrangement  was  made. 
After  dinner  the  farmer  sent  his  new 
hand  down  to  plow  a  field,  and  a  few 
uioments  later  followed  him.  Peering 
iiom  the  concealment  of  a  clump  of 
l)ushes,  he  observed  for  some  time 
;he  frantic  but  futile  efforts  of  his 
hand  to  run  a  straight  furrow.  Fin- 
illy  the  Swede  came  to  a  discouraged 
halt,  mopped  his  brow,  and  addressed 
the  horses  wearily. 

"Oh,  well  then,  go  wherever  you 
please,"  he  said.  "It  all  ban  got  to 
be  plowed  anyway." 


A  Sarcastic  Butcher. 

Ed  Cook  was  a  butcher  with  con- 
iderable  native  wit.  One  day  just 
licfore  dinner,  when  his  shop  was  full 
if  customers,  a  man  whom  he  did 
lint  like  very  well  came  in  and  asked 
'or  a  dime's  worth  of  dog  meat. 

".\11  right,"  said  Ed;  "will  you 
have  it  wrapped  up  or  just  eat  it 
here?" 


Full  Compensation. 

Old  Cummings,  the  grocer,  was 
noted  for  his  stinginess  and  for  the 
wretched  horses  he  kept.  He  em- 
iiloyed  a  boy,  Anthony,  who  was  a 
very  reckless  driver.  One  day  An- 
thony drove  one  of  the  grocer's 
worst  old  nags  a  little  too  hard,  and 
ilie  animal  died. 

"There!"  cried  the  grocer.  "You've 
killed  my  horse,  you  miserable  boy!" 

'Tni  sorry,  boss,"  the  boy  faltered. 

"Sorry!"  shouted  the  infuriated 
-trocer.  "Sorry  be  hanged!  What 
yood'll  that  do?  Who's  going  to  pay 
ii>r  my  horse,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

■'I'll  make  it  all  right,  boss,"  re- 
plied the  boy  soothingly.  "You  can 
:akc  it  out  of  my  next  week's  wages." 


A  Place  to  Sleep. 

.\n  Alaska  pioneer  was  telling  how 
crowded  a  certain  ship  was  during 
tlie  gold  rush.  One  day  a  man  came 
up  to  the  captain  and  said: 

"You  will  just  have  to  give  me 
some  place  to  sleep." 

"Where  have  you  been  sleeping?" 

"Well,"  the  passenger  replied,  "I 
have  been  sleeping  on  a  sick  man,  but 
he's  getting  better  now,  and  he  won't 
stand  for  it." 

Who  Was  Sorry? 

Mr.  Arnold  had  given  a  Sunday- 
school  lesson  on  the  Prodigal  Son, 
and  wished  to  test  the  attention  the 
class  had  paid  to  his  teachings. 

"Now,  children,"  he  said,  "who 
was  sorry  that  the  Prodigal  had  re- 
turned?" 

"Xo  one  replied,  but  all  seemed  lost 
in  thought.  Finally,  the  most  forward 
xoungster  in  the  class  ventured: 


"The  fatted  calf!" 
Boasting  one  of  the  very  few 
cheese  factories  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley, J.  D.  Huston  of  Imperial  is 
building  up  quite  a  reputation  for  his 
product,  which  is  of  an  exceptional 
rich  flavor.  He  is  the  only  producer 
shipping  sweet  cream  into  Los  An- 
geles, a  distance  of  over  200  miles, 
and  the  secret  of  his  success  is  reg- 
istered   Jersey    cows,  silos,    an    ice  I 


plant  and  good  feed.  His  herd  bull, 
Kathies  Eminent,  is  a  grandson  to  a 
full  brother  of  Alan  Dales  Raleigh 
and  was  calved  in  March,  1912.  He 
certainly  is  a  beautiful  Island  type, 
and  if  Mr.  Huston  shows  him  at  the 
State  fair  we  predict  he  will  give 
somebody  a  run  for  first  honors. 
This  bull's  dam  is  now  on  official 
test,  and  if  she  happens  to  produce 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  on  test  this 
son  of  hers  will  be  one  of  the  most 
sought-for  bulls  in  the  country,  as 
he  is  her  only  bull  calf. 


How  to  Help  the  Farmer. 

Continued  from  pn^e  0. 

be  in  a  desperate  situation  by  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  when  the  term  of 
his  original  loan  would  probably  ex- 
pire. Then  he  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  lender  and  might  lose  his  place 
altogether;  even  if  he  should  succeed 
in  renewing  his  loan,  it  might  be  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  and  there 
would  be  the  additional  charges  which 
generally  accompany  the  renewal  of 
such  loans. 

Widespread  Benefit. 

Under  a  system  of  rural  credits, 
however,  the  most  that  he  would  have 
to  pay  would  be  $260  principal  and 
interest  and  there  would  be  no  uncer- 
tainty about  renewals- 
Many  shortsighted  people  see  in  a 
system  of  rural  credits  only  the  bene- 
fit which  naturally  comes  to  the  man 
on  the  land  and  miss  the  great  econo- 
mic value  to  the  State  in  which  the 
man  lives.  Farming  and  fruit-raising 
being  the  foundation  of  all  of  our 
prosperity,  especially  here  in  Califor- 
nia, it  is  economically  necessary  that 
the  agricultural  industry  should  pros- 
per—and certainly  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  those  on  the  land  to-day 
are  not  making  even  a  decent  living. 
The  entire  community  in  which  men 
of  this  type  live  must  also  suffer  from 
their  lack  of  prosperity  and  the  land 
itself  suffers  because  its  owner  cannot 
give  it  the  attention  which  it  requires. 

Delta  Depreciation. 

With  tenancy  steadily  increasing 
and  large  areas  passing  into  the  hands 
of  absentee  landlords,  it  behooves  us 
to  find  speedily  a  satisfactory  method 
of  remedying  a  condition  which  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is  and  which  is  growing 
more  hopeless  every  day.  In  the  rich 
delta  region,  for  instance — a  region  of 
about  half  a  million  acres,  valued 
approximately  at  one  hundred  million 
dollars — expert  evidence  indicates 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  land  is  now 
farmed  by  tenants  and  75  per  cent  of 
those  tenants  are  Orientals.  The 
lands  are  usually  rented  for  cash 
and  the  tenant  must  get  everything 
out  of  the  land  that  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  produce. 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  he 
should  put  back  into  the  land  just  as 
little  as  possible  and  that  the  inevit- 
able result  should  be  a  general  depre- 
ciation in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
soil. 

•  Much  more  might  be  said  in  favor 
of  a  system  of  rural  credits,  and  that 
which  has  been  said  might  be  said 
much  more  strongly,  but  the  time  is 
now  coming  when  the  average  voter 
in  California  realizes  what  the  term 
"rural  credits"  stands  for,  and  if  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion should  again  be  presented 
throughout  the  State  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  passed  by  a 
large  majority. 


Remco  Redwood  Pipe 

is  an  industrial  advancement  which  benefits  you 
and  every  other  farmer,  orchardist  or  stock  raiser. 
It  will  save  you  money  if  you  use  pipe  for 

Irrigation 
Domestic  Supply 
Power 
Drainage 

Remco  Pipe  is  made  in  all  sizes  from  two  inches 
to  twelve  feet,  and  for  all  pressures  from  naught 
to  four  hundred  feet.  We  will  equip  you  with  fit- 
tings, valves,  river  gates  or  other  specials  for  your 
individual  needs. 

Remco  Redwood  Tanks 
Remco  Redwood  Silos 

designed  by  our  engineering  experts;  built  in  our 
own  factory;  sold  to  you  by  the  manufacturers. 

All  our  products  are  made  from  clear,  air-dried 
redwood. 

Write  Us  for  Particulars. 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 


1613  Hobart  Bldg., 


San  Francisco 


(Al)SOlut^ly^CG^^^ 
Mechanical^lype 


IT  is  very  hard  to  successfully  assail  reputation 
and  quality  coupled  with  a  definite  policy  that 
is  characteristic  and  indiscriminately  fair  to  all. 
We  have  established  our  policy. 
We  guarantee  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
Reputation  is  our  aim. 

Illustration  in  this  advertisement  is 
our  popular  model  FF-16  Spedindi- 
cator  for  Ford  cars. 
It  is  installed  flush  with  the  cowl 
dash  on  the  windshield  strip,  where 
iT-w  a  speedometer  should  be. 

Its  predominant  feature  that  bids  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

"Your  speed  at  a  glance." 

The  price  is  TEN  DOLLARS  at  all  good  dealers. 

SEARS-CROSS  CO.,  Bu.h  Terminal,  New  York 
Branches  and  Service  Statiou  in  all  principal  cido 


When  You  Write  Advertisers 


Re  imre  to  mention  Orchard  and 
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Buttermilk  and  Long  Life 

By  H.  H.  Bushnell. 

Ever  since  man  has  realized  that 
life  is  too  short  a  period  in  which  to 
do  his  work,  he  has  been  looking  for 
some  days  by  which  to  prolong  it. 
Before  the  time  that  history  began 
men  were  seeking  in  the  heavens,  the 
earth  and  the  waters  under  the  earth 
some  substance  or  means  whereby 
he  could  become  immortal. 

Ponce  de  Leon  sought  a  fountain 
of  youth,  and  thought  he  had  found  it 
when  he  discovered  Florida.  He 
failed,  but  his  failure  did  not  dis- 
courage others,  and  in  every  age  and 
every  country  people  have  looked  for 
the  elixir  of  life. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  a  phy- 
sician named  Brown-Sequard  sug- 
gested the  use  of  a  liquid  made  from 
the  glands  of  animals,  which  he 
thought  would  prolong  life.  He  was 
ridiculed,  and  the  Brown-Sequard 
elixir  was  a  newspaper  joke  of  his 
day. 

Later  on  scientists  took  up  the 
never-ending  search,  and  various 
claims  have  been  made  for  various 
substances,  perhaps  the  latest  being 
•that  the  very  thing  all  men  have 
looked  for  so  long  is  to  be  found 
right  on  the  farm,  at  home,  in  the 
churn. 

Eli  MetchnikofT,  a  scientist  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  has  written  a 
book  known  as  "The  Prolongation  of 
Human  Life."  In  this  book  he  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  old  age  is 
cither  a  disease  or  the  product  of  a 
disease,  and  he  advances  the  theory 
that  it  may  be  due  to  poisoning  of 
the  tissues.  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
naturally  follows  that  anything 
which  will  arrest  poisoning  of  the 
tissues  will,  at  least,  postpone  old 
age.  His  view  is  confirmed  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  by  facts  regarding  long- 
lived  races,  and  among  these  long- 
lived  races  the  use  of  soured  milk  is 
common. 

In  Genesis  we  discover  that  Abra- 
ham used  sour  milk  for  food.  The 
Egyptians,  the  Russians,  the  Tartars 
and  Bulgarians  are  users  of  sorhe 
form  of  soured  milk. 

Bulgarian  buttermilk  is  advertised 
widely  as  a  healthful  drink,  and  one 
which  promotes  longevity.  It  is 
supposed  that  buttermilk  and  soured 
milk  produces  a  bacterium  which 
combats  the  harmful  germs,  and  that 
if  it  is  used  it  will  increase  the  span 
of  life. 

A.  R.  Swetser.  professor  of  botany 
at  the  University  of  Oregon,  states 
that  if  the  value  of  Bulgarian  butter- 
milk is  due  to  lactic  acid  in  it,  com- 
mon sour  milk  or  plain  buttermilk 
would  also  be  beneficial.  However, 
he  adds,  some  people  do  not  thrive 
on  it  and  some  do,  so  its  use  must  be 
governed  by  individual  needs.  If  no 
favorable  results  follow,  no  amount 
of  buttermilk  or  sour  milk  will  pro- 
long life.  Indeed  it  would  be  apt  to 
shorten  it,  but  where  the  use  of  but- 
termilk proves  beneficial  there  is  no 
doubt  that  its  steady,  sane  use  will 
be  the  good  thing. 


The  Texas  .Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  blames  high  interest  in  rural 
districts  partly  on  small  banks,  or 
banks  with  too  little  capital.  These 
are  compelled  to  charge  very  high  in- 
terest rates  in  order  to  pay  operating 
expenses.  It  would  therefore  seem 
wise  to  discourage  the  starting  of 
small  banks. 


Colonel  E.  G.  Hair  of  El  Centro  is 
one  of  the  live  wire  auctioneers  in 
that  vicinity,  and  has  handled  over 
2.000  head  of  stock  during  the  last  six 
months.  With  so  many  farmers 
either  selling  out  or  buying  new 
blood,  it  keeps  the  sale  criers  busy 
down  there. 


Cultivating  Alfalfa 

I  should  like  to  have  you  answer 
the  following  questions:  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  alfalfa?  When 
should  the  crop  be  cultivated? 

Which  is  the  best  for  cultivating 
alfalfa,  a  spring  tooth  or  disk  har- 
row? How  should  either  of  these 
harrows  be  set  for  the  work? 

Cheshire,  Conn.  H.  J.  McC. 

We  do  not  advocate  indiscrimi- 
nate disking  or  cultivation  of  alfalfa. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
claims  that  the  stand  is  thickened  by 
splitting  the  crowns  or  that  moisture 
is  conserved  by  cultivation  can  be 
substantiated,  but  we  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  disking  or  cultivating  may 
help  when  weeds  and  grass  have 
crept  in  and  are  liable  to  crowd  out 
the  alfalfa.  One  authority,  who  was 
a  grower  of  alfalfa  for  over  20  years, 
was  a  great  believer  in  disking.  He 
would  set  the  disk  to  cut  deep  and 
then  disk  both  ways.  In  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  alfalfa  is  often  disked 
in  the  spring  and  this  is  followed  in 
some  instances  by  disking  after  each 
cutting.  Under  usual  conditions  it  is 
preferable  to  cultivate  alfalfa  in  the 
spring  or  after  the  first  cutting. 
Disking  to  the  depth  of  about  two 
inches  and  then  following  this  with 
a  regular  alfalfa  harrow  has  pro- 
duced good  results. 

The  common  disc  harrow  with  the 
knife  set  perfectly  horizontal  is  used 
with  good  results  by  many  farmers. 
There  is  also  a  regular  alfalfa  culti- 
vator on  the  market  which  is  claimed 
by  many  to  do  very  good  work.  An- 
other method  of  overcoming  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  alfalfa  being  choked 
by  grass  or  weeds,  is  to  use  a  spring 
tooth  harrow  with  the  teeth  sharp- 
ened into  diamond  shape  points  not 
more  than  one  inch  wide.  This  har- 
rowing should  be  done  immediately 
after  cutting  and  its  continued  use 
will  probably  keep  meadows  almost 
entirely  free  from  weeds.  It  is  said 
that  this  method  will  injure  but  few 
of  the  alfalfa  plants. 


Chicken  Chatter 

By  H.  L.  Kempster. 

WELL  fed  is  half  raised. 
Poor    feeding    kills  many 
chicks. 

Give  no  feed  for  two  days  after 
hatching. 

Leg  weakness  results  from  lack  of 
bone-making  feed. 

The  first  chick  feed  should  be  a 
dry  mixture  of  cracked  grains. 
Cracked  corn,  wheat,  kafir,  and  pin- 
head  oats  are  all  good. 

Feed  sour  milk  or  beef  scrap  to 
help  build  muscle,  feathers,  and  bone. 
One  per  cent  of  bone  meal  should 
also  be  included  in  the  ration. 

Feed  three  times  a  day  and  no 
more,  but  add  rolled  oats  to  the 
chick  feed  twice  a  day  and  stale 
crumbs  or  corn  bread  will  do  if  there 
are  no  rolled  oats  on  hand. 

Feed  finely  cut  lettuce,  onion  tops, 
or  other  green  stuff  if  the  chicks  can- 
not be  allowed  to  run  on  grass,  for 
they  must  have  something  of  this 
kind  to  keep  the  bowels  working 
properly. 

Poor  growth  and  lack  of  thrift 
usually  indicate  something  wrong 
with  the  feeding.  A  few  grains  of 
sand  during  the  first  few  days  after 
hatching  help  to  prepare  the  stomach 
for  food  later,  though  the  chick  is 
still  living  on  the  yolk  drawn  into  its 
body  just  before  hatching. 

Commercial  ground  feed  may  be 
fed  or  a  cofiFee  grinder  may  be  used 
in  cracking  the  grains.  Never  feed 
wet  mixtures  until  the  chicks  are  at 
least  five  weeks  old.  Use  corn  meal 
that  has  not  heated  in  sack  or  bin 
and  place  a  wire  screen  over  it  in 
the  trough  to  prevent  it  from  being 
scratched  out  and  wasted. 


Every  man  has  his  strain  of  useful- 
ness. Some  fellows  make  first-class 
pallbearers. 


Divide  by  6,000 

the  price  you  pay  for  your 
Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

That  will  give  you  your  maximum  cost  on 
the  basis  of  the  guarantee  of 

6,000  Miles 

Then  credit  yourself  at  the  same  rate  for  every 
thousand  miles  you  get  over  and  above  the  guarantee. 

Many  users  repay  themselves  the  larger  part  and 
even  the  entire  first  cost  of  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  in 
this  way.    More  at  the  start,  less  at  the  finish. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER 
COMPANY, 

JEANNETTB,  PA 

Direct  factory 
branches  and 
service  agencies 
throughout 
the  United 
States  and 
Canada. 


pay  for  the 
Quality -the 
Safety  costs 
you  nothing 


TVADC  KAHK  . 


m 


Gas  Engine  Cylinder  Oil 


FOR 


TRACTORS  AND  CATERPILLARS 


Valvoline  Motor  Oil 

For  All  Makes  of  Automobiles 
VALVOLINE  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND  LOS  ANGELES 
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Queries  From  Readers 

Answers  to  Letters  From  Many  Quarters 
Edited  by  V.  C.  Bryant, 

Formerly  of  the  State  University  AgriciiUural  Extension  Service. 
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Hog  Raising  in  California. 

ivhcrc  ix  the  hcst  Ivcaliti/  in  Cali- 
iiia  to  raise  hof/s  and  how  much 
!iry  icoiild  I  need  to  get  started? — 
1/. 

far  as  climatic  conditions  are 
iccrned  any  part  of  California  is 
II  adapted  to  hog  raising.  The  hog 
not  particular  where  he  is  raised 
long  as  he  has  enough  to  eat. 
i~t  of  the  hogs  that  are  produced 
;  liis  State  are  produced  as  adjuncts 
the  dairies  or  as  adjuncts  to  the 
in  ranches.  However,  we  helieve 
it  California  offers  opportunities 
the  hog  business  as  such.  If  our 
respondent  is  desirous  of  starting 
the  hog  business,  we  would  advise 
1  to  locate  in  one  of  the  interior 
leys  and  select  land  that  is  well 
.|)ted  to  growing  alfalfa.  This 
uld  necessitate  plenty  of  irriga- 
n  water.  Would  not  advise  him  to 
less  than  thirty  acres  of  such 
(1.  He  can  probahly  raise  his  hogs 
the  best  advantage  by  keeping  ten 
ts  of  his  land  in  alfalfa  for  sum- 
r  pasture  and  fifteen  acres  of  it 
wed  up.  On  the  plowed  land  he 
i  raise  winter  pasture  for  the  win- 
months  and  grain  during  the 
iimer  months.  By  careful  manage- 
nt  he  should  carry  in  the  neigh- 
hood  of  twenty-five  brood  sows. 
1^  would  Ki\e  him  a  gross  return 
approximately  $:2,r)0(),  after  he  has 
I  wed  one  cent  a  pound  for  the 
lin  consumer. 


Second  Crop  After  Grain  Hay. 

'  have  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the 
/  Joaquin   Valley  off  of  which  I 
just  taken  a  crop  of  yrain  hay. 
iilil  you  advise  me  ichat  u'ould  be 
best  crop  for  me  to  plant  upon 
land  noicf    How  ivould  potatoes 

I'otatoes  do  not  do  as  well  when 
iitcd    in     midsummer    as  when 
ntcd  in  the  early  spring.  Without 
owing  more  r.bout  your  conditions 
should  think  that  a  crop  of  black- 
pink  or  tcpary  beans  or  some  of 
grain  sorghums  such  as  Egyptian 
i  n  or  dwarf  milo  would  be  a  better 
>!).    If  you  have  a  lipht  sandy  soil 
uld  suggest  that  you  use  blackcye 
ins  or  Egyptian  corn.    If  vour  soil 
of  a  heavier  nature  you  should 
cpcrience   no  difficulty  in  growing 
nk  beans  or  dwarf  milo  very  suc- 
ssfully.     If  you  will  write  to  the 
Rricultural    Extension  Department 
the  University  of  California,  Berk- 
!  y,  Cal.,  they  will  supply  you  with 
Tature  giving  you  detailed  instruc- 
ns  regarding  the  growing  of  these 

'PS. 


Linnets  and  English  Sparrows. 

The  Linnets  and  Enylish  tiparroics 
I-  rating  my  garden :  last  year  they 
'''I:  half  of  my  fruit;  they  arc  too 
iiiicrous  to  shoot  at;  can   you  tell 

■  how  to  kill  them  icith  poisonT — 
/{.  H. 

Poisoning  is  not  very  satisfactory 

■  it  kills  just  as  many  of  the  desir- 
le  birds  as  the  undesirable.  The 
'St  satisfactory  manner  of  getting 

il   of  linnets  and    sparrows   is  to 
I'Ot  at  them,  using  either  a  shot- 
in  or  a  rifle  loaded  with  shot  shells, 
iter  shooting  at  them  a  few  times 
licn   they   come   to   any  particular 
pcality  they  soon  learn  not  to  come 
here  and  will  cease  to  bother. 


Destroying  Slugs. 

I'Irase  advise  me  the  best  nay  to 
'  I  rid  of  slugs?— L.  T.  A. 

Slugs  can  be  controlled  in  various 
iy.  If  }'ou  have  a  small  patch  or 
> '1  of  plants  that  the  slugs  are 
nthering,  you  can  keep  them  away 


by  scattering  lime  around  such  an 
area.  If  they  are  bothering  the  en- 
tire garden  then  the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  control  them  is  to  wet  the 
soil  in  spots  around  the  garden  and 
cover  over  these  spots  with  tar  paper, 
weighing  it  down  with  clods  of  dirt, 
or  cover  them  with  wide  planks. 
When  the  slugs  arc  through  feeding 
at  night,  and  day  is  approaching,  they 
hide  under  these  places,  then  any 
time  during  the  morning  the  boards 
or  tar  paper,  as  the  case  may  be,  can 
be  lifted  and  tiie  slugs  killed  by  some 
mechanical  means. 


Testing  Dairy  Cows. 

Am  irriting  you  in  regard  to  a  law 
which  I  understand  the  State  is  to 
pass  and  come  into  effect  this  coming 
fall.  The  way  I  understand  it  is  that 
it  icill  be  compulsory  to  have  each 
dairy  cow  inspected  and  the  charges 
per  cow  would  he  $20.  As  I  am  think- 
ing of  starting  in  the  dairy  business 
in  the  near  future,  wanted  to  know 
if  it  could  possible  he  $20  for  each 
cow  inspected?— 1\  G. 

If  you  expect  to  retail  milk  or 
butter  from  your  cows  then  it  will 
either  be  necessary  to  have  your  cows 
tested  for  tuberculosis  or  to  Pasteur- 
ize your  product  before  selling  it.  In 
order  to  get  your  cows  officially 
tested  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to 
make  application  to  the  State  Veter- 
inarian, Capitol  Building,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  between  now  and  October  1. 
Then  the  State  Veterinarian  will  have 
your  cows  tested  by  someone  rep- 
resentative of  his  office  without  any 
expense  to  you.  If,  however,  you  are 
selling  your  milk  or  cream  wholesale 
then  you  will  not  need  to  have  your 
cows  tested  but  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  wholesaler  to  thoroughly 
Pasteurize  it. 


Soudan  Grass. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  Soudan  Grass? 
When  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  plant 
it?  Hou^  much  seed  to  sow  per  acre? 
—A.  E.  J. 

Soudan  grass  belongs  to  the  sor- 
ghum family;  it  resembles  Johnson 
grass  very  much  except  that  it  does 
not  become  a  pest.  It  can  be  planted 
any  time  after  the  danger  of  frost 
is  over,  but  should  not  be  planted 
too  early  as  the  seed  is  likely  to  rot 
if  the  ground  is  very  cold.  If  planted 
for  hay  or  seed,  plant  it  in  rows  from 
thirtj'  to  thirty-si.x  inches  apart,  us- 
ing from  3J/2  to  4  lbs.  of  seed  per 
acre.  If  planted  upon  land  that  can 
be  irrigated,  it  can  be  seeded  broad- 
cast at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  to 
eighteen  lbs.  per  acre  and  can  be 
used  either  for  pasture  or  hay. 


Snuffles  in  Rabbits. 

"What  shall  I  do  for  snuffles  in 
rabbits?"   inquires   a  correspondent. 

To  this  query  H.  S.  Eakins,  the 
expert,  replies; 

"Snuffles  is  a  contagious  disease 
among  rabbits.  In  some  cases  the 
disease  spreads  among  them  until 
they  are  all  affected,  and  usually  all 
of  them  die.  A  watery  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nose  is  the  first 
thing  noticed,  with  frequent  fits  of 
sneezing.  The  rabbits  refuse  to  eat 
and  rapidly  lose  flesh. 

"The  raising  of  Belgian  hares  is 
quite  an  industry  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  and  when  snuffles  is 
found  to  be  present  the  best  way  in 
the  long  run  is  to  kill  the  sick  rab- 
bits and  clean  the  hutches,  using  dis- 
infectants freely.  A  safer  way  would 
be  to  provide  entirely  new  quarters 
after  the  old  hutches  have  been  reno- 
vated, and  in  this  way  remove  as  far 
as  possible  all  danger  of  infection." 
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Reg.  U.  S.  Pftt.  Off.  and  Foreign  Countrie* 

TRACTORS 

will  make  you  independent  of  labor  conditions,  of  caring 
for  stock,  of  specizd  stationary  plants. 

The  Samson  Sieve-Grip  10-25,  at  $1250  f.  o.  b.  Stockton,  is  a  one  man 
outfit,  will  do  the  work  of  ten  good  horses  and  give  you  full  25  horse- 
power for  belt  work.    There  is  also  «  Sieve-Grip  fi-12  at  $725. 

The  operating  and  upkeep  costs  are  surprisingly  low.  Read  the  article 
"Tractors  and  Their  Costs  in  Farming"  in  the  next  issue  of  "Samson  Siftings." 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  inc.,  StocktonXal 

P.  S.    As  the  supph)  is  limited,  send  in  your  name  todaij  for  "Siftings" 
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WATER  BAGS 

ICntlrc  Satisfaction 
Fully  Guaranteed 

SOLD    BY    THE    BEST  DEALERS 


Resulur  Style 


Botli    Styles   Made  with 
or  without  Faucets 


iv     npHIS  hard,  tough,  springy  sheep  and 
T       1  hog  fence— 26  in.  high— only  23J^c 
<  )>=     per  rod.  Stock  fence— 42  in.  high— only 
2454cper  rod.  Wiresareofba.sic  open  hearth  steel. 
<f>^      Heavily  galvanized.  A  real  stiff,  stay  fence.  Does 
not  rust  nor  get  out  of  shape.    Hogs  can  t  root 
>=|     throuKh.  nor  cattle  trample  it  down. 


Get 
Big 


Farm  Bargain  Book 

Thie  is  only  one  of  the  many  fine  bargains 
it  contains.  This  book  will  enable  you  to 
save  money  on  everythinff  used  on  tha 
farm.  Send  name  and  address  today. 


^    .       «s»Tirli   Chiuis  KinuiCllf 
Dept.         f ,  yygrib      Pirlliml.  Ort. 
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The  Farm  Woman. 

THAT  neglected  factor  of  our 
social  life — the  farm  woman — 
is    finding    a     champion  in 
"Orchard  and  Farm." 

We  are  devoting  ourselves  as  far 
as  possible  to  her  interests — more  so, 
we  fancy,  than  any  other  rural  pub- 
lication in  which  general  farm  mat- 
ters are  discussed. 

Beginning  with  this  number,  our 
woman's  department  will  be  edited 
by  Mrs.  Ruth  Roberts,  a  literary  and 
farm  woman  who  understands  the 
needs  of  her  rural  sisters.  This 
month  she  treats  of  many  interesting 
things.  Under  her  supervision  are 
articles  by  that  eminent  medical  au- 
thority. Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson;  a 
story  by  Dorothy  Dix;  a  poem  by 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  much 
other  really  valuable  and  entertain- 
ing literature  to  help  cheer  the  over- 
worked woman  of  the  farm. 


Washington  Wakes  Up. 

WEI..L,  the  1-ederal  govern- 
ment is  waking  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  at  last. 
Rural  credits  are  assured  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  National  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  tliat  will  do  big 
things  for  this  country  in  helping  to 
market  crops. 

But  is  it  not  strange  that  it  takes 
so  long  to  adopt  a  few  obviously 
necessary  measures? 

We  have  degenerated  into  a  very 
soggy,  unwieldy  affair  govern- 
mentally. 

It  takes  a  ton  of  talk  to  accom- 
plish an  ounce  of  good  in  a  legisla- 
tive way.  We  shall  have  to  keep 
prodding  up  our  legislators  lest  their 
sleep-walking  and  sleep-talking  be- 
come fixed  and  unbreakable  habits^ 

But  certainly  prospects  are  bright- 
ening for  the  farmer. 


Going  Ahead. 

BRIGHT  as  were  the  prospects 
of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  of  grace, 
they  are  still  brighter  now. 

Last  month  we  printed  an  editorial 
setting  forth  a  part  of  our  programme 
for  the  summer  and  autumn.  We  told 
about  the  interesting  things  that  were 
in  store  for  our  readers.  In  the  same 
issue  we  published  a  lot  of  excellent 
material  for  rural  readers  from  the 
pens  of  Luther  Burbank,  Harris 
Weinstock,  W.  R.  Stewart,  Edwin 
Markham,  William  E.  Smythe,  Doro- 
thy Dix,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  and 
others. 

We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  rural  paper  or  magazine  in  the 
world  that  had  more  writers  of  high 
national  repute  represented  in  its 
pages  last  month  than  were  found  in 
"Orchard  and  Farm."  .And  this  June 
number  has  as  many  if  not  more. 

We  arc  aiming  high.  We  want  our 
readers  to  feel  that  when  they  peruse 
the  pages  of  this  publication  they  arc 
in  the  best  of  company. 

This,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
what  a  magazine  builds  upon.  And 
we  are  building  all  the  time. 


Organize!  Organize! 

MARKET  DIRECTOR  WEIX- 
STOCK'S  work  among  the 
fruit-growers  is  beginning  to 
show  fine  results,  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  Tlie  peach-growers  of 
many  districts  are  organizing,  and  so 
are  the  prune  men. 

It  seems  to  us  very  silly  that  any 
fruit-grower  should  oppose  the  get- 
together  plan  which  has  proved  so 
successful  in  the  cases  of  the  raisin 
and  orange-growers. 

You  who  are  so  indifferent  or  so 
stubborn  as  to  stand  out  against 
standardization  and  collective  action 
really  ought  not  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits that  will  come  to  you  from  this 
course  of  action  on  the  part  of  your 
more  enterprising  brethren  of  the 
orchard,  but  of  course  you  will. 

That  is  one  reason  why  many  of 
you  will  not  pay  in  the  nominal  sub- 
scription fee  that  entitles  you  to 
membership.  You  want  the  benefits, 
but  you  don't  want  the  trouble  and 
expense. 

Oh,  well!  You  will  all  come  in 
eventually  anyway.  But  if  eventually, 
wliy  not  now? 

Oregon  Honors  Fremont. 

I 'J"  was  fit  and  meet  tliat  Oregon 
sliould  honor  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Fremont  as  it  did 
on  May  G  at  Klamath  Falls.  It  was 
just  seventy  years  before  that  date 
that  Fremont  and  his  party  crossed 
the  river  at  the  south  end  of 
Klamath  lake  on  the  historic  expe- 
dition, following  which  he  returned 
to  California  and  took  that  territory 
from  Mexico  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

Such  men  as  Fremont — and  there 
arc  not  so  many — should  always  hold 
high  places  in  public  esteem,  and 
celebrations  like  that  at  Klamath 
Falls  in  honor  of  the  great  path- 
finder attest  the  fact  that,  after  all, 
republics  are  not  ungrateful. 

We  wonder  who  believes  in  that 
phrase,  "the  ingratitude  of  repub- 
lics," anyway.  How  can  it  be  proved 
that  they  are  any  less  grateful  than 
kingdoms  or  empires? 


Oh,  Ye  of  Little  Faith! 

ZEST  for  their  work  and  an 
absorbing  interest  in  the  good 
results  they  are  at  last  at- 
taining have  kept  alive  the  faith  of 
the  two  men  who  are  doing  more  for 
California  and  the  whole  coast  to-day 
than  any  others — El  wood  Mead  and 
Harris  Weinstock. 

These  men  are  being  severely 
criticized  and  their  motives  impugned 
by  persons  of  meager  understanding. 
But  what  they  are  doing  to  intro- 
duce modern  land  settlement  sys- 
tems and  modern  marketing  methods 
on  this  coast  will  some  day  be  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  things  that  were 
ever  undertaken  in  the  interest  of 
farmer  and  consumer. 

Elwood  Mead,  with  his  associates. 
Frank  Adams  and  D.  N.  Morgan,  are 
going  about  the  State  investigating 
the  economics  of  the  farm  and  carry- 
ing the  tidings  of  successful  land 
settlement  systems  in  Europe  and 
Australia. 

Harris  Weinstock  and  his  fellow 
official,  Edgar  Allen  Forbes,  are  also 
laboring  hard  in  many  quarters  to 
perfect  the  State  marketing  system 
which  is  the  dream  of  the  agriculturist 
as  well  as  of  the  economist. 

For  any  one  to  place  a  stone  in  the 
path  of  either  of  these  great  enter- 
prises is  to  play  the  obstructionist  to 
efliciency  of  the  highest  order. 

"Orchard  Sweethearts." 

OUR  pretty  cover,  "Orchard 
Sweethearts,"  is  the  work  of 
the  California  Motion  Picture 
Corporation.  The  lover  is  William 
Pike  and  the  girl  is  Miss  Beatriz 
Michelena,  the  leading  actors  of  the 
company.  Both  are  doing  excellent 
acting  for  the  screen  and  are  de- 
servedly popular. 


SHORT  FURROWS 

PL.\YING  a  very  important  part 
in  the  programme  of  festivities 
in  celebration  of  Irrigation 
Day,  the  women  of  Glenn  county 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
the  pleasant  aflPair  at  Willows.  They 
proved,  in  fact,  that  no  such  celebra- 
tion can  really  be  a  success  without 
feminine  co-operation. 

The  poem  by  Edwin  Markham 
published  in  this  number  or  "Orchard 
and  I'arm''  is  from  his  book.  "The 
Shores  of  Happiness,"  which  we  com- 
mend to  our  readers  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  of  verse 
ever  published  in  this  country. 

Local  market  organization  is  the 
pressing  need  of  the  hour.  Every 
fruit,  produce  and  dairying  center  on 
the  coast  should  merge  its  interests 
and  there  should  be  in  each  State  a 
central  market  commission  to  aid  it 
ill  finding  customers. 

"Speak  to  your  cow  as  if  she  were 
a  lady,"  is  a  motto  that  is  being 
tacked  up  in  many  dairies  just  now, 
and  it's  a  good  one. 

.•\re  you  helping  to  organize  your 
farm  industry,  so  as  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  new  State  marketing  sys- 
tem? 

Try  a  litle  intensive  farming  on 
that  odd  acre.  Ask  the  farm  adviser 
of  your  district  to  give  you  a  few 
hints. 

If  you  are  a  new  settler  you  should 
never  wholly  rely  upon  the  advice  of 
the  man  who  sells  you  land  as  to 
what  crops  you  should  grow  and 
whether  they  will  need  irrigation  or 
not-  Apply  to  the  State  College  of 
.Agriculture  for  exact  information. 

Did  the  frost  nip  your  fruit?  Cheer 
up!    Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  try 


beans  in  your  section  or  a  root  cro 
of  some  sort  or  you  might  raise  a  £e\ 
more  hogs  or  chickens. 

lilwood  Mead    and    Harris  Wcin 
stock  are  right  when  they  say  ttia 
rural  credits  will  not  help  the  in 
small  capital  to  own  a  farm.  B 
Australian    colonization    system  ui 
help  and  will  help  largely. 

"A  farm  lease,"  says  former  Seer' 
tary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  "is  a 
spiracy  between  the  landlord  an  i 
tenant  to  rob  the  soil."   If  this  i 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  in  a  way  to  ~ 
from     soil    depreciation,    for  larn 
tenancy  is  increasing  daily.  Optiot 
leases,  however,  are  a  good  thing,  a 
they  assist  the  renter  to  become  ai 
owner. 

Tell  your  neighbor  what  he  is  ml»s 
ing  by  not  reading  "Orchard  anc 
Farm." 

Have  you  any  difficult  fam 
problems?  Send  them  in  and  wc  Mril 
answer  them  direct  without  loss  o 
time-  Hundreds  of  letters  that  an 
not  printed  in  our  columns  are  beiuf 
answered  by  our  trained  experts 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity  to  obtait 
good  advice  without  any  expensi 
whatever,  save  a  stamp  for  retim 
postage. 

Every  day  somebody  writes  in  am 
asks  the  editor  to  recommend  somi 
particular  location  for  settlement 
This  we  cannot  do,  as  we  cannot  af| 
ford  to  take  the  responsibility.  If  ' 
were  to  recommend  the  Garden  o 
Eden  to  some  of  our  querists  thej 
would  find  something  the  mattei 
with  it  in  the  end  and  blame  us  foi 
giving  them  a  wrong  steer.  Thi 
place  to  write  for  such  infomiatioi 
is  to  the  California  DcvelopDien 
Board,  Ferry  Building,  San  1- ran 
Cisco,  or  to  the  State  College  of  .\j 
culture.  Berkeley.  Cal. 

Montclair,  N'.  J.,  has  a  co-operati* 
kitchen  which  is  proving  succcssfu 
to  its  over  100  women  members. 

When  a  ninny  succeeds  where  w< 
have  failed  our  faith  in  luck  ii 
strengthened. 
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Extra  dollarsl 
in  dairying 

The  fruit-grower 
who  has  other 
sources  of  income 
besides  his  orch- 
ard can  rest  easi- 
er! Nothing  is  so 
profitable  and 
sure  as  dairying. 
Always  a  market 
for  your  product. 
Does  not  require 
a  large  investment  of  money 
or  time. 

Silage  is  the  money-making  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  It  supplies  a  green,  succulent  feed 
in  Winter  time  when  hay  is  high.  Takes 
the  drudgery  out  of  feeding. 

Over  60,000  American  dairymen  and  farm- 
ers have  made  Indiana  the'  Universal  Silo." 
We  would  like  to  tell  fruit-growers  about 
our  easy  payment  plan  on  the  "Indiana." 
You  can  pay  for  it  while  it  is  earning  its 
cost. 


51LO 

BuUl  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 

The  Chas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 

SALEM.  OREGON.  U.  S.  A. 
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Clearing  Brush  Land 

How  It  May  Be  Done  With  a  Caterpillar. 


F  you  have  ever  been  up 
against   the   uroposition  \ 
of   clearing  land  that  is 
overed     with  underbrush, 
Irillows,  small  trees,  mesquitc 
similar  growths,  you  know 
jst  how  difficult  that  work 
And  if  you  haven't  actu- 
_•  had  experience  in  that 
|ifork,  pictures  of  it  can  give 
only  a  vague  idea  of  the 
Obstacles  encountered. 
One  caterpillar  in  Canada 

made  a  big  success  of  \ 
iproving  land  that  was  for- 
iierly  valueless  by  clearing 
rom  it  the  brush  and  young 
limber  that  covered  the  sur- 
like  a  thick  mat.  Re- 
lOving  this  growth  by 
leans  of  hand  axes  would 
ve  cost  so  much  and  taken 
much  time  that  the  work 
vould  not  have  proved  profitable. 

Instead  of  that  the  caterpillar  was 
fitted  up  with  a  "row-catcher"  ar- 
fatigement  in  front  that  enables  it  to 
sixteen-foot  swath  at  a  two- 
liles-per-hour  clip. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pointed  frame- 
fork  there  are  two  long,  sharp  knives 
viht    razor-like    edges-    These  run 
tlose  to  the  ground,  cutting  the  brush 
llush  with  the  surface,  and  the  steel 
rods    above    automatically    pile  the 
|rees  in  neat  windrows. 
The  long  caterpillar  tracks  provide 
sure  footing  on  the  rough,  slippery 
Jround,    and    the    motor  furnishes 
plenty  of  power  to  drive  the  "summer 
pnowplow"'  through  the  brush,  cutting 
iown  saplings  that  measure  as  much 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
This  outfit  is  said  to  clear  the  land 
perfectly,  slicing  of?  the  growth  so 
neatly  and  smoothly  and  so  close  to 
khe  ground  that  the  ground  is  left  in 


SPARK  AUTOMATIC  COOLER 

A  practical  household  necessity. 
No  family  should  be  without  one. 
Will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season. 
Butter,  Milk,  Ekes,  Fruit,  Meat,  Veg;- 
etubles,  can  be  kept  cool,  wholesome, 
sanitary,  in  the  hottest  weather. 
Constructed  of  heavy  galvanized  iron 
— does  not  absorb  moisture  like  wood 
and  become  foul.  Lined  with  galva- 
nized hardware  cloth— keeps  out  mice 
and  rats.  Covered  with  heavy  brown 
burlap,  easily  replaced.  Heavy  re- 
tinned  wire  shelves — thoroughly  sani- 
tary. Made  in  3  sizes. 

Send  for  Dwcriptive  Clrcnlar 


Manufactured  by 

HAMMERBRAYCO 

OAKtAND  CALIFORNIA 


for  the  market  that  care  and  atten- 
tion which  has  characterized  horti- 
culture. 

"The  bulletins  prepared  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  in  California  have 
pointed  the  way  to  the  proper  and 
economical  method  of  feeding  hogs. 

Cater  pillar 
rl caring  h  r  u  s  h- 
(overed  land  in 
('  an  a  da.  The 
circle  shoics  the 
dense  tanr/lc  of 
brush  through 
irhich  the  Cater- 
pillar cuts  its 
I  ray. 


SHIP  YOUR  HIDES 

TO 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220-226  TOWNSEND  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

WE  P.\Y  THE  HIGHEST  MAR- 
KET PRICES  FOR  HIDES,  TAL- 
LOW, WOOL,  SKINS  AlVD  FURS. 

Established  1864. 


excellent  condition  for  plowing  after- 
ward. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  work  of 
the  Leonard  Orchards  Company  of 
Grants  Pass,  Ore-,  which  not  only 
clears  its  land,  but  also  plows  it  at 
the  same  time. 

This  company  has  a  caterpillar  "30," 
and  uses  in  connection  with  it  a  heavy 
brush  breaker  plow  that  cuts  a  fur- 
row twenty-four  inches  wide  and 
twelve  inches  deep.  The  single  plow- 
bottom  measures  six  feet  from  point 
of  shares  to  end  of  mold. 

As  for  the  work  done,  that  can  best 
be  described  by  Mr.  Clyde  E.  Niles, 
manager  for  Mr.  Leonard,  who  lives 
in  Chicago.    Mr.  Niles  writes: 

"We  did  not  stop  to  cut  the  wil- 
lows, but  simply  rode  right  over  them 
with  our  30-horsepower  tractor  and 
plowed  them  out.  Several  men  fol- 
lowed the  plow  and  shook  the  wil- 
lows out  from  the  furrow,  piled  them 
and  burned  them-  So  you  see  we  did 
a  good,  cheap  job  of  clearing  and 
plowing  at  the  same  time.  The  Baby 
(caterpillar  "30")  should  share  at 
least  equally  with  the  plow  in  the 
matter  of  credit  for  this  piece  of  work, 
for  neither  would  have  been  a  success 
without  the  other." 


For  Better  Hogs. 

iHE  California  Swine  Breeders' 
I  Association  has  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  D.  O. 
Lively  of  San  Francisco  to  conduct 
a  campaign  for  more  and  better  hogs 
in  California.  Mr.  Lively,  who  was 
chief  of  the  department  of  livestock 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  says  of  this  campaign: 

"The  fact  that  the  packers  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco get  from  60  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  hogs  they  kill  from  Idaho 
and  Utah,  and  the  further  fact  that 
it  takes  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,- 
000  of  California  money  to  foot  the 
bill  for  live  hogs  and  pork  products 
shipped  into  California  from  other 
States  warrants  the  Swine  Breeders' 
.Association  in  assuming  that  you  are 
willing  to  help  the  campaign  along 
in  every  way  possible. 

"The  three  fundamental  difficulties 
as  allied  to  hog  production  in  Cali- 
fornia are: 

"1.  A  bad  system  of  marketing. 
"2.  A    poor    system    of  preparing 
hogs  for  the  markete. 

"3.  An  insufficient  supply  of  hogs. 
"There  are  two  methods  of  mar- 
keting which  can  be  developed  in 
California.  One  is  the  co-operative 
shipping  plan,  where  swine  raisers  in 
communities  will  join  together  and 
make  their  shipments  through  certain 
individuals. 

"The  other  plan  is  to  develop  the 
speculative  buyer  in  each  community. 

"It  is  my  purpose  to  survey  the 
field,  south  and  north  and  then  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  in  each  com- 
munity the  plan  best  adapted. 

"The  California  swine  grower  does 
not  give  to  the  preparation  of  swine 


Edw.RJameson 

GRADUATE 
AUCTIONEER 

Visalla,  Cal. 

SaU's  promoted,  managed 
and  conducted. 
Correspondeuce  invited. 


SB 


"Tlie  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  hogs  in  California  is  shown  in  the 
general  figures  which  I  have  quoted 
above.  California  should  not  only 
produce  all  of  its  own  pork  and  pork 
products  but  should  have  a  large  sur- 
plus for  export  to  the  west  coast  of 
Central  and  South  America  and  all 
of  the  Oriental  ports  that  buy  ham, 
bacon  and  lard." 


ROSE  CREST 
BERKSHIRES 

The  blood  of  such  great  sires  as 
Masterpiece,  RiTals  Champion's 
Best  and  others.  None  better  on 
the  Coast.  I  am  offering  at  pres- 
ent 14  boars  and  10  gilts  farrowed 
in  1915,  also  fall  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Herd  headed  by  Rookwood  Barou 
10th  No.  152792  and  Ames  Rival 
118  No.  217854. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices 
address 

F.  L.  HALL,  Perris,  California. 


Whether   you    want  just 
small  pump  for  the  house, 
a  large  one  for  irrigation 
it  certainly  will  pay  you  well  to 

Get  a  Good  Pump' 

The  safe  way  is  to  get  advice  from  pump  specialists  like  our- 
selves. As  manufacturers  we  have  solved  hundreds  of  pumping 
problems — and  our  accumulated  experience  is  at  your  command. 
Our  advice  may  save  you  both  money  and  trouble.  We  manufac- 
ture and  sell 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps, 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Windmill  Pumps,  Etc. 

I/et  UH  help  you  select  a  pump  adapted  to  your  par- 
ticular requirements.  CATALOG  28-B  describes 
Bean  Centrifug^al  Pumps.  CATALOG  28-D  describes 
III!  other  pumps  (also  Bean  Distillate  Knglnes).  A 
postal  will  brinii;  either  or  i>oth.  Why  not  send  now? 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

225  W.  Julian  Street  San  Jose,  Cal. 


You  Can  Secure  Government  Land 

(surveyed  or  iiusiirveyed) 

Without  Homesteading 

by  using  U.  S.  Government  Land  Scrip.  We  can  furnish  any  kind  of 
scrip  at  market  prices.  We  have  a  few  hundred  acres  of  scrip  on  hand 
which  has  been  "APPROVED"  by  the  Department  at  Washington.  Scrip 
comes  in  40,  80  and  IGO  acre  tracts.   Prices  on  request. 

ROBERT  A.  KEAN  &  CO., 

5  Bf.  La  Snlle  St.,  Chicago. 


.When  You  Write  Advertisers  pnnn"'*on?adVmiMre^ik^^^^^^ 

nhcre  their  replies  come  from. 
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All  About  the  Silo 

A  Series  of  Instructive  Articles 


BY   PAUL,  I>.  WETMORE 


I. 

THE  following  item  is  taken 
from  a  late  issue  of  a  leading 
California  agricultural  paper: 
"During  a  recent  trip  down  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  the  writer  was 
both  astonished  and  disappointed  to 
note  the  number  of  cheap,  flimsy 
silos  that  are  being  constructed.  Not 
only  are  many  of  them  of  question- 
able construction,  but  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  regret  that  we  noted 
the  inferior  material  going  into  them. 
In  a  number  of  instances  we  found 
the  verv  cheapest  kind  of  lumber 
going  into  the  silo  walls.  In  some 
instances  a  low  grade  of  pine  is 
being  used,  so  fuH  of  knots  that  one 
could  question  the  wisdom  of  using 
such  lumber  anywhere.  There  are  a 
good  many  San  Joaquin  valley  dairy- 
men who  are  going  to  come  out  one 
of  these  days  with  a  howl  that  the 
silo  is  a  failure.  Some  of  the  silos 
we  saw  going  up  are  failures  before 
a  pound  of  silage  goes  into  them."' 

The  above  is  offered  as  the  im- 
mediate inspiration  of  this  article. 
The  "howr'  to  be  heard  later  from 
these  dairymen  has  already  been 
heard  over  the  land  wherever  silos 
have  long  been  in  general  use  and 
its  echoes  have  died  away.  It  is  a 
painful  but  apparently  unavoidable 
phase  and  always  occurs  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  adoption  of  the 
system. 

The  really  important  points  to  be 
considered  in   buying  a  silo  are  ef- 
ficiency, durability  and  cost,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  efficiency. 
Points  to  Consider. 

While  first  cost  is  the  principal 
consideration  in  the  minds  of  many 
and  should,  of  course,  be  considered 
bv  all,  a  silo  must  be  capable  of  pre- 
serving its  contents  in  sound,  whole- 
some condition  indefinitely  or  it  is 
worse  than  no  silo  at  all,  and  is  by 
far  the  dearest  in  the  end. 

The  factors  which  contribute  most 
to  the  efficiency  of  a  silo  are  design, 
equipment  and  workmanship,  and  to 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
each  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  simple  principle  involved  in  the 
preservation  of  silage. 

It  is  now  firmly  established  that 
complete  exclusion  of  the  air  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  perfect 
preservation  of  silage.  Not  on  ac- 
count of  the  air  itself  but  of  the 
bacteria  always  present  in  it.  If 
silage  could  be  stored  in  a  vacuum 
and  only  sterilized  air  admitted,  there 
would  be  no  spoilage.  We  cannot 
sterilize  the  air  in  silos,  but  it  can 
be  kept  out. 

Imagine  a  sound  glass  fruit  jar  of 
sufficient  capacity  and  so  far  as  the 
preservation  of  its  contents  is  con- 
cerned you  have  a  perfect  silo.  Mrs. 
Farmer  will  not  use  a  cracked  fruit 
jar  because  she  knows  what  will 
happen,  but  Mr.  Farmer  has  all  too 
often  been  induced  to  build  a  silo 
predestined  to  failure,  because  it  was 
"cheap,"  the  result  being  the  same 
and  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 
Mrs.  Farmer  packs  her  fruit  to  be 
preserved  in  air  tight  jars,  heats  it 
to  a  point  that  destroys  the  bacteria 
which  cause  mold  and  decay  and 
promptly  seals  the  jars  to  e.xclude 
the  air.  If  it  is  not  promptly  sealed 
or  the  cover  leaks,  mold,  caused  by 
the  activities  of  bacteria,  forms  on 


top.  This  in  time  becomes  an  inner 
seal  and  the  contents  beneath  keep 
sound  so  long  as  the  top  is  undis- 
turbed. But  if  the  jar  becomes 
cracked,  fresh  air  and  a  new  army 
of  bacteria  enter  and  the  work  of 
destruction  is  at  once  resumed. 

Natural  Heat. 

In  a  silo  the  result  is  the  same 
though  the  process  differs.  The  fine- 
ly cut  silage  is  spread  evenly  and 
well  tramped  to  drive  out  the  air  as 
far  as  possible.  It  is  not  heated 
artificially  as  is  the  fruit  in  the  jar, 
but  the  same  end  is  accomplished  by 
the  natural  heat  of  the  fermentation 
caused  by  the  bacteria  in  the  air  re- 
maining in  the  silo.  The  process 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  tempera- 
ture as  nearly  even  and  as  little  af- 
fected by  outside  conditions  as  pos- 
sible. The  temperature  in  the  mass 
in  two  weeks  or  less  will  run  up  to 
120  degrees  or  125  degrees  and  at 
this  point  further  activities  of  bac- 
teria cease  and  so  long  as  new  air 
carrying  new  bacteria  is  not  ad- 
mitted no  further  changes  occur  and 
the  silage,  partly  predigested  in  the 
process,  will  remain  sound  and 
w'holesome  indefinitely. 

A  layer  on  top  when  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air  and  the  ever  present  bac- 
teria will  have  molded  as  in  a  fruit 
jar  not  quite  full  or  imperfectly 
sealed  and  the  mold  will  permeate 
the  mass  beneath  just  as  far  as  the 
air  can  penetrate  and  no  farther.  If 
the  silo  at  all  points  below  the 
molded  top  layer  is  air  tight  and 
water  tight,  and  is  built  of  a  ma- 
terial which  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat,  cold  and  moisture  its  contents 
will  be  preserved  as  long  as  re- 
quired, but  if  the  walls  of  the  silo 
do  not  possess  all  these  qualities  it 
is  no  better  than  the  cracked  jar  and 
its  contents  are  as  inevitable  spoiled. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  valuable 
forage  have  been  lost  through  mis- 
taken economy  in  buying  so  called 
cheap  silos.  They  are  the  dearest 
that  can  be  bought.  After  a  season, 
and  sometimes  the  first  season,  they 
become  like  the  cracked  jar,  their 
contents  are  lost,  the  owner  in  his 
disappointment  has  no  further  use 
for  silos  until  he  sees  his  neighbors 
who  have  profited  by  his  error  get- 
ting the  full  benefit  of  the  silage  sys- 
tem with  only  a  little  greater  invest- 
ment than  he  has  made  and  lost.  For 
the  leaky  silo  of  cheap  material  can 
no  more  be  again  made  effective  than 
can  the  cracked  jar.  Losses  from  this 
cause  are  no  longer  extensive  in 
sections  where  silos  are  in  general 
use.  The  prime  requisites  in  an  ef- 
ficient silo  are  there  fully  recognized 
and  the  error  is  not  often  repeated 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  They 
know  that  the  walls  of  a  silo  must 
be  air  tight  and  must  be  so  con- 
structed and  of  such  material  that 
they  can  be  kept  air  tight. 

Efficiency — Design. 

Practically  all  modern  silos  are 
cylindrical  in  form,  those  of  other 
shapes  being  so  few  in  number  as  to 
be  negligible,  and  only  the  true 
cylindrical  form  is  referred  to  herein 
except  where  otherwise  noted.  The 
round  form  will  hold  more  for  the 
amount  of  material  in  the  shell  and 
will  keep  it  better.  Pit  silos  and 
square  silos  above  ground  or  in  a 
barn  are  practically  no  longer  used 
and  the  octagonal  and  other  modifi- 
cations of  the  circle  are  rapidly  fol- 
lowing them  into  the  limbo  of  things 
forgotten.  They  are  not  so  strong 
as  the  true  circle,  do  not  hold  so 
much  for  the  material  in  the  walls 
and  cannot  be  made  so  efficient. 

To  get  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
the  preservation  of  its  contents  the 
heights  of  a  silo  should  be  at  least 
twice  its  diameter  and  two  and  one- 


Less  Chance  for 
Locked  Wheels 


Mic.v  Axle  Grease  offers 
extra  protection.  By  a  spe- 
cial process,  powdered  mica  is 
blended  with  highest  quality- 
petroleum  grease.  The  mica 
forms  a  smooth  coating  on  the 
spindle  that  keeps  it  cool  and  well 
lubricated.  And  the  mica  makes  Mica 
Axle  Grease  last  twice  as  long.  Get  a 
can  from  your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CaJifornik) 


MICA  CREASE 


Difchin^ 

Hade  Easy 

the  NirtlB  Dttdur  tmi  Cnicr 


Cuts  V'shaped  ditch  np 
to  4  ft.  Uepp.  Fine  for, 
levee  work;  ter 
racing;  cleaning 
laterals  and  bed  farrowljig. 

Simple — Practical 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
fi  V.   WelKhs  300  lbs.    Does  alU 
and  more  than  the  his  machines.     Pays  for  Itself  In  a  few 
hours'  Dse.  Write  for  c;iialor  and  speclallnlroducUir7  proiKjsltloii. 
OIEISIOIO  IITCHEI  4  tlADEI  CO  ,  licorponttd,  (oi         tnnr.  CiltnM 


Sold  on 
10  dart'  trill. 

IIoBey-btck  (mnBtM. 
Thousands  in  use. 


Mulches  and  j-mlverizes,  with  greatest  ease  in  handling  and  working. 

."Acme**  Foot  Lilt  Wccdcr 

destroys  all  weeds,  cutting  deep  as  desired,  and  tillsnerfecllv.  Its 
knife  edges,  presented  to  the  ground,  at  a  slicing  angle,  make  draft 
easy.  Foot  Lift  Leverclearsoff  the  weeds  and  lifts  the  knives  for 
transportation.  6  sizes — cvitting  5  ft.  to  12  ft. wide.  Write  for  tree 
Ijook,  now.  Get  ererr  we*d,  quicker  and  cheaper  ,with  the ' ' Acme. " 


Duane  H.  Nash  Inc 


651  Bnnrao  St.,  San  Frsncisa 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 


Write  or  Call  on  17S. 


TAGUS  RANCH 


TAGUS  SWITCH 


Tulare  County 


HAMPSHIRES' 


DUROC  JERSEY! 


Your  choice,  any  age,  either  sex,  from  State  and  World  Champion  stock.  1 
We  guarantee  every  animal  to  be  a  breeder  and  furnish  registration  papers.  1 


35  Hampshire  Ribbons  at 
P.  P.  I.  E. 


Two  Grand  Champion  Duroc  Jersey  Sowl 
at  1913  Illinois  State  Fair. 


OWEN  AND  GATTON,  Calexico,  Cal. 


P 


For  Every 
Purpose 
NEW 
Threads  atid 
CoupllngB 
Hot  Asphaltam 
Dipped 


I 2nd      ^^^^  Screw  ^^^W 

Hand    H,.^  iittinKs 
^f^^  and 
and     ■  ^     H  I 

Guaranteed 


Screw 
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ttlnKS 
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Guaranteed 
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PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


■Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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Ifialf  times  is  better.  This  applies  un- 
Itil  the  height  reaches  30  feet  or  more, 

after  which  the  relative  proportions 

may  be  modified  if  desired  without 

ill  results. 
The  diameter  is  regulated  by  the 

amount  to  be    fed    oflf   daily,  which 

should  not  be  less  than  two  inches 

in  winter  and  three  or  four  inches  in 

summer  from  the  whole  top  surface 

and  is  limited  to  20  feet  by  increased 

labor  cost  in  handling  the  silage  out 

from  silos  of    larger    diameter  and 

tjreater  risk  of  spoilage  if  the  num- 
ber of  animals  to  be  fed  should  be 

reduced  below  the  minimum. 

Height  of  the  Silo. 

The  height  is  governed  somewhat 
less  positively  by  the  length  of  the 
feeding  season  and  is  practically 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  about  40 
feet;  by  increased  cost  of  construc- 
tion due  to  added  internal  pressure; 
by  the  additional  power  required  to 
blow  the  cut  silage  to  any  greater 
height;  but  increased  labor  cost;  by 
danger  to  operatives;  by  largely  in- 
creased weight  required  in  the  guy 
anchorage,  and  by  greater  risk  of 
overturning  llirough  increased  wind 
pre-sure.  (The  overturning  moment 
increases  75  per  cent  from  40  feet  high 
to  50  feet,  and  200  per  cent  from  40 
feet  high  to  60  feet.) 

The  true  cylindrical  form,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  greater  storage  capacity, 
by  its  smooth,  unbroken  interior  per- 
mits much  better  settling  of  its  con- 
tents and  prevents  the  formation  of 
air  pockets  and  consequent  spoilage 
such  as  is  bound  to  result  in  any 
other  form.  Every  break  in  the  wall 
such  as  occur  in  corners  of  square 
silos  or  in  octagonal  or  other  modi- 
fications of  the  circle,  is  to  be 
avoided  if  you  expect  to  get  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  use  of  the  silo. 

Efficiency  Equipment. 

The  efficient  silo  is  provided  with 
a  substantial  foundation,  floor  and 
drain;  air  tight,  practically  continu- 
ous doors;  a  weather  tight  roof;  a 
sufficient  number  of  effective  guys  to 
insure  against  its  overturning  in 
high  winds  and  hoops,  bands  or  ties, 
ample  in  number  and  strength  to 
withstand  the  greatest  lateral  pres- 
sure with  a  wide  margin  of  safety. 

The  foundations,  now  made  almost 
exclusively  of  concrete,  should  be 
heavy  enough  not  only  to  carry  the 
shell  (walls)  of  the  silo,  but  to  pro- 
vide substantial  anchorage  for  the 
i;uys,  and  should  increase  in  weight 
as  the  height  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  diameter.  A  cement  floor, 
while  not  essential,  is  desirable.  It 
is  sanitary,  prevents  the  spoilage  that 
occurs  when  the  silage  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  earth,  especially  in 
sandy  or  porous  soil,  affords  better 
control  of  the  drainage  and  excludes 
gophers  and  other  vermin.  On  solid, 
well  compacted  soil  it  need  not  be 
more  than  3  inches  thick,  on  lighter 
soil  6  inches  is  better.  It  may  be 
laid  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  two  or  three  feet  below 
and  thus  gain  additional  storage 
capacity  at  the  cost  of  the  excava- 
tion. This,  however,  is  limited  to  a 
few  feet  by  the  objection  existing 
against  all  pit  silos.  The  depth  of 
i::ie  door  below  the  surface  is  as  far 
as  it  is  desirable  to  go  on  account  of 
the  labor  cost  in  getting  silage  out, 
the  danger  from  carbon  dioxide  gas 
and  the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  any 
water  or  surplus  juices  which  may 
collect  there,  especially  when  silo- 
ing freshly  cut  alfalfa  or  when  water 
is  used  in  excess. 

Any  free  water  which  may  collect 
in  the  bottom  of  the  silo  should  be 
drained  off  by  a  pipe  through  the 
foundation  wall,  provided  with  a 
means  of  shutting  out  air  when  not 
in  use.  The  water  which  reaches  the 
bottom  is  of  no  further  use  or  value. 
It  has  served  its  purpose  in  compact- 
ing the  mass  and  is  an  indication 
that    the    silage    is    saturated  with 

moisture  and  will  hold  no  more  You  can  judge  a  man  by  his 
while  under  pressure,    and    this    is  phonograph  records. 


exactly  the  condition  sought  to  be 
effected. 

If  the  unabsorbed  water  is- retained 
in  the  bottom  it  tends  to  become 
sour  and  sours  the  contained  silage, 
and  if  allowed  to  collect  to  any  great 
depth  it  sets  up  a  hydraulic  pressure 
increasing  progressively  and  puts  an 
added  strain  on  the  silo  hoops  which, 
while  it  should  be  amply  provided  for 
in  designing  them,  is  unnecessary. 
Economy  in  Handling. 
To  contribute  their  utmost  to 
economy  in  handling  the  silage,  the 
doors  should  be  continuous  except 
for  the  stretcher  against  which  and 
the  door  frame  they  are  shut,  and 
these  stretchers  or  spacers  should  be 
heavy  enough  to  withstand  compres- 
sion when  the  hoops  are  set  up  tight 
and  the  wood  staves  are  swollen  by 
moisture. 

The  doors  are  of  two  general 
types.  One  attached  to  the  silo  by 
sliding  or  folding  hinges,  always 
opening  inward  and  the  other  unat- 
tached, secured  by  a  bar  engaging 
the  stretcher  or  door  frame  and 
tightened  by  a  hand  nut.  Either 
type  is  equally  effective  in  excluding 
air  if  substantially  built  and  correct- 
ly designed.  They  should  be  of  ma- 
terial as  capable  of  resisting  rot  and 
alternate  dryness  and  dampness  as 
the  walls  of  the  silo,  and  should  be 
so  designed  as  to  shut  squarely 
against  a  corresponding  rabbet  cut 
in  the  door  frame.  Any  attempt  to 
obtain  the  necessary  air  tight  joint 
by  beveling  the  edges  of  the  doors 
and  door  frame  only  adds  to  the  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  beveled  edges  are  not  in  con- 
tact and  cannot  be  maintained  in 
contact  at  all  points  at  all  times  and 
the  one  square  contact  of  sufficient 
surface  is  all  that  is  necessary,  for 
after  the  silo  is  filled  the  lateral 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  two 
faces  in  permanent  contact  and  ef- 
fectually prevent  entrance  of  air, 
while  if  the  beveled  edges  prevent 
the  seating  of  the  door,  as  they  in- 
variably do,  the  door  is  not  air  tight 
and  cannot  be  made  so  except  by 
paper  strips  tacked  over  the  seams 
on  the  inside  or  by  calking. 

There  is  no  objection  to  using  a 
little  soft  clay  as  a  putty  in  the  rab- 
bet if  it  is  thought  necessary,  but 
putty  itself  and  preparations  con- 
taining tar,  etc.,  should  not  be  used. 
They  are  too  effective,  for  unless 
used  in  moderation  they  may  glue 
the  two  surfaces  together  and  some- 
times one  or  the  other  will  splinter 
when  the  door  is  driven  in. 

(Continued  Next  Month.) 
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Watch  Potato  Blight 

POTATO  blight  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  diseases  with 
which  the  crower  has  to  deal. 
This  dantrerous  disease  can  be  con- 
trolled surely  according  to  Dr.  C.  D. 
Sherbakoff,  associate  plant  patholo- 
gist to  the  University  of  Florida  Ex- 
periment Station,  by  timely  and 
thorough  spraying  with  any  good 
fungicide.  Homemade  bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 4:4:50,  is  the  best  material,  but 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  bluestone, 
copper  sulphate,  some  growers  may 
not  want  to  use  it. 

Ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate  is  efficient,  but  it  does  not 
stay  so  long  as  or  stick  so  well  as 
the  bordeaux.  It  is  made  by  dis- 
solving five  ounces  of  copper  car- 
bonate in  three  pints  of  26-degree 
Baume  ammonia.  This  is  diluted  to 
fifty  gallons  with  water. 

The  chief  consideration  in  choos- 
ing a  spraying  material  is  the  cost, 
and  to  some  extent  the  labor.  With 
present  prices  of  copper  sulphate, 
growers  may  have  to  use  one  of  the 
other  materials  previously  mentioned. 
The  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate  requires  more  frequent  ap- 
plication than  the  bordeaux,  owing 
to  its  lesser  adhesive  properties. 


Get  All  Your  Cows  Earn 

Every  milch  cow  in  your  herd  earned  a  nice  profit 
for  you  that  your  separator  failed  to  deliver.  Where  did 
the  money  go?    Let  us  show  you. 

Every  separator  (except  the  New  Sharpies)  loses 
cream  if  not  turned  at  the  exact  speed  marked  on  its 
crank.  Experiment  Stations  and  independent  researches 
have  brought  out  the  surprising  fact  that  19  out  of  every 
20  separator  users  turn  their  machines  under  speed  and 
thus  lose  $2.40  to  $12  per  cow  per  year.  (See  Purdue 
Bulletin  No.  116). 

The  New  Sharpies  skims  clean  whether  turned  fast 
or  slorv.  It  wall  get  you  this  extra  profit  your  cows  make 
for  you,  but  which  your  fixed-feed  Separator  throws 
away. 

THE  NEW 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Separator  feeds  the  milk  into  the  bowl  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  separating  force.  At  45  revolutions  it  skims  clean ; 
at  55  revolutions  it  skims  clean;  and  at  35  revolutions  it 
skims  equally  clean  and  always  with  even  quality  cream. 
No  other  separator  has  these  two  valuable  features — 
clean  skimming  and  unchanging  densii]}  of  cream  at  vary- 
ing speeds. 

The  Suction-feed  Separator  has 
other  important  advantages.  The  hol- 
low tubular  bowl  is  easy  to  clean  and 
easy  to  handle.  There  are  no  discs  to 
wash.  The  oiling  is  automatic;  no  oil- 
caps  or  oil-holes;  no  dripping  or  muss- 
ing of  oil;  no  oil  waste.  The  top  of 
the  large  supply-can  is  only  two  feet 
from  the  floor — a  great  convenience  in 
filling. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  you  should  have  a  New  Sharp- 
ies and  get  all  the  cream  monep  all 
the  time. 

Read  the  full  story  in  our 
new  book,  "Velvet"  for  Dairy- 
men which  also  explains  our  free 
trial  plan.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
a  copy.  Ask  for  it — noTV.  Address 
Dept.  64. 


Easily 


and  quickly  oiled, 
month  is  auflicienc. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 
West  Chester  Pennsylvania 

Chicago  Snn  Frnncl»co  Portlund  Toronto 
  R 
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|Game  Birds  Diminishing 

sportsmen  and  Farmers  Should  Co-Operale. 


BY  J.  R-  MATTERN. 

ON  accuimt  of  the  fast  diminish- 
ing natural  supply  of  game 
birds,  and  the  increased  re- 
trictions  placed  on  hunting  over  the 
lands  of  farmers,  there  are  thousands 
of  sportsmen  in  cities  who  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  co-operate  with 
farmers  in  some  fair  way  to  secure 
better  hunting.  This  can  be  done  in 
any  one  of  several  ways. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  made 
clear  is  that  not  all  sportsmen  are 
the  "sports"  and  hoodlums  who  shoot 
slock,  tread  down  fences  and  gen- 
erally make  themselves  nuisances- 
This  class  exists,  but  the  farmers 
themselves  are  not  down  on  them 
any  more  than  the  responsible  men 
who  want  to  go  about  the  shooting 
of  a  few  birds  in  a  quiet  and  enjoy- 
able way.  The  sportsmen  wiio  are 
asking  for  the  better  shooting,  and 
better  arrangements  with  farmers, 
are  the  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
business  men,  in  short,  the  best  men 
of  the  country. 

Fewer  Game  Birds. 
The  number  of  pheasants  or  ruffed 
grouse,  quail  and  turkeys  in  the 
woods  is  growing  less  every  year. 
The  man  who  goes  out  after  the 
smaller  birds  with  only  an  hour  or 
two  at  his  disposal,  and  expects  to 
get  two  or  three  birds  within  two  or 
three  miles'  walk,  will  probably  be 
disappointed.  In  order  to  get  a  fair 
bag  an  all-day  tramp  over  the  rough- 
est ground  in  the  country  is  required, 
and  even  then  there  is  no  certamty. 
The  coveys  are  few,  and  widely  scat- 
tered over  immense  areas.  With 
luck  one  fmds  them  quickly;  without 
it  you  travel  all  day  birdless. 

The  shooting  of  a  turkey  is  an 
event-  Only  in  favored  localities  are 
there  flocks  of  wild  turkeys,  and  each 
flock  works  over  several  miles  of  ter- 
ritory. To  get  one  requires,  usually, 
many  hours  of  hard  tramping,  and 
then  a  big  slice  of  luck  thrown  m, 
to  guide  the  feet  of  the  earnest 
hunter  toward  the  north,  or  south, 
as  the  case  may  be,  rather  than 
toward  the  east  or  west  on  that  par- 
ticular day. 

The  Farmers'  Intcrest- 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  not  at- 
tractive to  the  busy  man  who  cannot 
spend  a  week  or  two  on  a  shooting 
trip.  What  he  wants  is  a  fair  chance 
to  locate  game  within  a  half  day.  If 
he  can  get  the  game  he  will  be  glad, 
and  will  be  willing  to  pay  well  for  it. 
The  remedy  for  the  present  condi- 
tions is  to  increase  the  amount  of 
game,  and  the  way  to  do  this  is  to 
raise  game  artitkially,  or  at  least 
help  nature  raise  it- 

Any  farmer  with  a  place  within 
reach  of  a  town  or  city  will  find  men 
of  the  best  class  in  the  town  who 
will  pay  well  for  good  hunting.  They 
will  pay  for  game  raised  and  liberated 
and  fed,  or  they  will  pay  to  hunt  on 
ground  which  is  .stocked  at  the 
owner's  expense.  Probably  the  lat- 
ter plan  is  the  better,  because  the  in- 
crease of  game  depends  on  protec- 
tion from  enemies  as  much  as  on 
numbers  hatched. 

How  to  Protect  Birds. 
Such  protection  is  not  hard  to  sup- 
ply.   It  consists  first  of  keeping  fires 


out  of  the  woods.  Fires  destroy 
game  directly,  both  old  birds  and 
nests  or  young,  but  do  greater  dam- 
age by  destroying  the  cover  and  the 
food  for  such  birds  as  survive.  It  is 
largely  the  ground  growth  which 
feeds  quail  and  grouse.  Turkeys  eat 
acorns,  chestnuts  and  the  like. 

The  storms  of  winter  often  bring 
starvation  and  death  to  many  quail. 
Even  turkeys  and  grouse,  that  can 
eat  buds  from  the  tops  of  trees,  often 
have  a  hard  time  if  the  crust  on  the 
snow  lasts  more  than  a  day  or  two. 
Food  must  be  supplied  in  the  win- 
ter for  all  the  game  birds,  and  it 
is  best  to  keep  some  food  in  the 
woods  even  in  the  summer,  in  order 
to  keep  them  at  home. 

Minks,  weasels,  skunks,  foxes, 
hawks,  owls  and  crows  live  on  game, 
and  must  have  birds  every  day  in 
order  to  keep  alive-  If  they  are  kept 
away  from  a  piece  of  woods  the 
game  birds  will  multiply  immensely. 
And  they  can  be  kept  away  with 
traps  and  guns. 

New  Stock  Needed. 

But  the  number  of  game  birds  at 
present  in  the  woods  is  too  small  to 
begin  such  a  plan;  too  much  time 
would  be  required  before  the  shoot- 
ing would  be  up  to  standard-  The 
remedy  for  this  condition  is  to  bring 
in  new  stock,  in  the  form  of  young 
birds  or  eggs.  You  can  get  eggs  of 
quail,  turkeys  and  pheasants  to  hatch 
under  chicken  hens,  and  then  the 
little  birds  may  be  turned  loose  in 
the  woods. 

There  are  a  good  many  game 
breeders  who  supply  stock  and 
eggs.  Their  advertisements  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  papers. 

As  soon  as  good  shooting  is  of- 
fered, or  even  as  soon  as  measures 
are  taken  to  increase  the  bird  supply, 
it  should  be  possible  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  enough  city  hun- 
ters, all  paying  a  certain  amount  for 
hunting  privilege,  to  pay  a  good 
profit  over  the  cost  of  raising  and 
feeding  game.  In  case  this  is  not 
desirable,  the  stocked  ground  should 
be  carefully  posted,  and  permits  to 
hunt  issued  on  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  sum  per  day. 

Hatch  a  Few  Birds. 

The  shooting  can  be  kept  on  the 
increase  each  year  by  hatching  a  few 
birds  by  hand.  It  is  likely  that  boys 
or  girls,  or  the  wife,  would  find  this 
interesting  enough  to  take  up.  In 
some  sections  it  is  the  practice  of 
sportsmen  to  pay  the  farmers  from 
50  cents  to  $1  each  for  all  birds 
turned  loose  at  the  proper  age  and 
time- 
There  is  much  merit  in  this  sort  of 
co-operation.  At  one  stroke  it  does 
away  with  all  friction  between  town 
hunters  and  farmer  land  owners,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  both  what  they 
want — the  one  cash  profit  from  the 
land,  the  other  recreation  for  them- 
selves and  game  to  take  home  for 
food  and  to  talk  about. 


F.  L.  Hall  of  Perris,  Riverside 
county,  has  one  of  the  very  few  herds 
of  registered  Shorthorns  in  that  sec- 
tion. His  herd  header  is  Archer 
Royal  Sultan,  a  big  5-year-old  roan, 
weighing  over  a  ton.  Mr.  Hall  also 
has  a  splendid  lot  of  Berkshires  and 
Percheron  horses. 


GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 
AND  MULCHER 

Farmers,  order  early  If  you  want  the 
Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  and  Mulcher, 
as  the  demand  this  year  will  be  great, 
as  it  not  only  cuts  weeds,  but  kills 
them  and  leaves  finely  pulverized  top 
soil.  Cuts  any  depth.  Prevents  evap- 
oration by  working  under  the  soil 
without  disturbing  soil  on  top.  Write 
for  circular. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 
Capitol  Ave.  and  McKee  Road, 
San  JoRe,  Cnl. 


Get  this 
valuable 
free  book 


Do  you  own  an 
orchard.''  Or  are  you 
going  to  plant  one.'' 

If  so,  you  will  find  in- 
formation worth  many , 
dollars  to  you  in  the 
Giant  TREE  BOOK, 
"Better  Orchard  Tillage." 
This  book  is  written  especially 
for  Pacific  Coast  fruit  growers. 
It  tells  how  to  have  thriftier,  faster-growing, 
earlier-bearing  trees  by  planting  in  beds  blasted  with 

C^ii^FARM  POWDERS 

^^^^^^^  STUMPING  —  AORICULTURAI- 

It  tells  also  how  to  secure  better  drainage  and  increased 
moisture-storage  capacity  in  established  orchards,  and  how 
to  get  larger  yields  and  save  money  on  fertilizers. 

The  book  contains  illustrations  that  show  exactly  how 
to  do  the  work.  There  are  chapters  on  preparing  the  beds 
for  trees  and  increasing  the  plant  food  by  deep  tillage. 
Also  there  are  directions  for  blasting  in  established 
orchards  or  groves,  and  interesting  letters  from  many 
prominent  fruit  growers. 


Mail  the  Coupon 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon — or  a 
posr  card  —  and  this  valuable  book 
will  be  sent  free.  Do  it  now — before 
you  forget  it.  Other  illustrated 
books  on  Stump  Blasting,  Boulder 
Blasting,  Subsoil  Blasting  and  Ditch- 
ing, will  also   be  sent  on  request. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..  Con. 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 

**  Everything  for  BJajtiny** 

c»f  rywhele 


DislTtbulors  ^ 


tth  magazinr 

in  thp  Wi- 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 
•  J  5  Kohl  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 


Send  mc  ; 
the  subjects 


'>ur  illustrated  books  on 
Ahich  I  have  marked  X. 


Stump  Blastina  |     [Tree  Planting 
BoulderBlastinoQ^Dltch  Blattlna 
Qjsubtoll  Blasting 


Write  below  your  dealer's  name. 
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GOOD  f 
BYE  1 

MorniD^G|ory 


Don't  let  this  troublesome 
weed  sap  your  soil  and 
ruin  your  crop. 

NONPAREIL 

is  the  one  aure  azterminator  tha 
the  work  without  iniury  to  the  ground. 
Read   what   Luther   Burbank  aaya: 
"We  find  that  Nonpareil  Jealroyt  not  only 
morning  glory  hut  also  hor$e-raJish.    We  con- 
sider it  a  thoroughly  salit/actory  weed  ufcr- 
ffi/na/or"— Luther  Buibank.  ' 
One  ffallon  of  Nonpareil  ii  sufficient  to 
kill  2?0  plants.    It  does  not  prevent  the 
ground  trom  producing  regular  crops.  It 
acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  soil.    It  as  easy  to 
apply  and  economical  to  use. 
Write  today  for  interesting  folder  on  ^ 
this  profit  saver. 

Wheeler  Reynolds  &  Staoffcr 

ft32  California  Street      >A  / 
San  Francisco,  California  Jk'^V 


LOW  FARES 

to  the 

Fishing  and  Hunting 
Country 

Round  trip  fare  from  San  Francisco  to 


.-Cal. 


Alder  Point  . 
Fort  Seward 

Biran  . 

Shively   

Scotia  

Alton   

Fortnna   

Fernbridge  _. 

Loleta   

Eureka   

Areata   


Three  months'  tickets 
daily. 

Fifteen-day  tickets  will  be  sold 
only  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  of 
each  week. 

Northwestern  Pacific 


3  Mo.  15  dys. 

$13.50  |11.2o 

14.25 

ll'.OO 

16.50 

13.7G 

16.75 

14.00 

17.50 

14.7f. 

18.00 

i:..oo 

18.25 

l.-.2.^ 

18.50 

Ki.SO 

18.50 

i7,.bO 

19.25 

IG.OO 

19.75 

16.50 

will  be 

sold 
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Certified  Milk 

Bv  F.  F.  Stonerod 


W.  H.  Dapcc'M  Edgemoor  Dairy,  Suntce,  Sun  Diceo  County,  riilKoriiiii, 


IN    the    production    of  commercial 
dairy  products  in  this   day  and 
time  the  farmer  is  confronted  by 
many  difficulties,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  the  matter  of  putting  a  qual- 
ity of  milk  on  the  market  which  will 
measure  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law  on  its  bacteria  content. 
,    The  law  varies  somewhat  in  the 
1  different    States,    and    in  California 
there   has   not   been   any  particular 
limit  placed  on  the  bacteria  count  of 
I  raw  or  pasteurized  milk,  but  a  new 
law  goes  into  effect  October  1,  1916, 
which  provides  that  the  test  must  not 
(  xceed  100,000  in  raw  milk. 

Of   course    this    law    will  compel 
many  of  our  dairymen  to  adopt  more 
sanitary  measures  if  they  wish  to  put 
a  product  on  the  market  which  will 
Icomc  up  to  the  requirements.  Certi- 
!  Tied  milk,  however,  comes  under  a 
'(lifTercnt  class,  as  it  is  used  mostly 
for  infants'   food   and   must   be  of 
[higher  quality  than  any  other,  and 
there  is  an   ever-increasing  number 
of  people  who  are  asking  for  bottled 
niiik  under  the  "certified"  seal  be- 
cause they  are  sure  of  getting  the 
\  cry  best  obtainable. 

This  class  of  milk  has  a  limit  of 
10,000  bacteria  to  one  "cc,"  or  ap- 
jiroximately  one  drop,  and  in  order 
to  put  such  a  high  grade  product  on 
the  market  the  producer  must  go  to 
far  greater  expense  than  the  producer 
of  the  average  commercial  variety. 
Dairy  Rivalry. 
It  has  become  almost  a  passion 
vith  the  owners  of  the  very  few  certi- 
led  dairies  in  California  to  outstrip 
their  rivals  in  the  matter  of  low  bac- 
teria count,  and  a  visit  to  any  one  of 
hese  plants  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  the  production  of  certi- 
ied  milk  is  no  child's  play,  neither  is 
It  a  business  one  wants  to  engage  in 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  make  a  large 
investment. 

On  the  Edgemoor  Farm  located  at 
Santee,  San  Diego  County,  and  owned 
l.y  Walter  H.  Dupee,  the  inside  of 
the  dairy  buildings  are  painted  with 
white  enamel,  fitted  with  steel  equip- 
ment, cork  brick  floors  and  have  all 
the  most  modern  machinery  and 
appliances. 

The  plant  represents  an  investment 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  as  much  more  for  a  registered 
lierd  of  Guernseys.  Possibly  certi- 
fied milk  can  be  produced  at  less  cost 
per  quart  than  it  is  produced  at  Edge- 
moor  Farm,  but  it  will  not  test  lower 
in  bacteria.  A  record  of  150  has  been 
made  on  this  place,  and  the  average 
uins  close  to  500,  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  instead  of  the  legal  requirement 
of  10,000  bacteria  to  the  "cc,"  Edge- 
noor  puts  out  a  auality  of  milk  as 
high  as  it  is  possible  to  produce- 
As  to  Sanitation- 
While  the  sanitation  of  the  build- 
ings is  all  important,  the  proper  care 
and  cleanliness  of  the  cows  at  milk- 


ing time  is  more  so.  Let  us  follow 
the  milking  herd  from  pasture  or 
yard  to  the  barn  and  see  how  much 
time  and  efTort  is  consumed  on  this 
ranch  to  maintain  their  low  count.  As 
the  cows  arc  driven  into  the  barn 
they  are  locked  in  the  stanchions, 
where  they  arc  treated  to  a  hose  bath 
in  the  hands  of  an  attendant  who  goes 
up  and  down  the  line  sliding  the  hose 
along  a  track  and  gently  sprays  the 
entire  back  portion  of  the  bodies. 

This  first  attendant  is  followed  by 
three  others  who  apply  warm  water 
and  germicidal  soap  to  the  udder, 
tail  and  back  quarters  of  each  ani- 
mal, rinse  off  the  latlicr  and  finally 
dry  thoroughly  with  white  cheese 
cloth  which  must  not  show  a  particle 
of  dirt.  Now  the  animals  are  ready 
to  be  milked-  The  milker  clothed  in 
spotless  white  uniform  scats  himself 
on  an  enameled  stool  and  gets  down 
to  business.  The  milk  stream  is 
guided  through  a  small  round  open- 
ing in  the  bucket  over  which  cotton 
gauze  is  stretched  in  order  that  it 
may  be  cleansed  of  particles  caught 
flying  through  the  air. 

Necessary  Precautions. 

This  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  if 
the  product  is  to  be  kept  up  to  its 
high  standard  all  these  extra  precau- 
tions are  necessary.  From  the  milk 
pail  the  milk  is  poured  into  larger 
cans  through  another  gauze  covering 
and  when  full  this  large  can  is  fast- 
ened on  a  convenient  hook  attached 
to  a  pulley  and  draw-n  up  overhead 
to  a  track  which  runs  down  grade 
to  the  bottling  house,  in  this  in- 
stance about  75  feet  distant  from  the 
barn. 

As  the  can  on  the  track  approaches 
the  bottling  house  the  operator  on 
the  ground  seizes  a  stout  cord  fast- 
ened to  a  double  door  at  the  track 
level  which  causes  the  door  to  spring 
open,  permitting  the  full  can  of  milk 
to  pass  within,  then  the  operator  re- 
leases the  cord  and  the  doors  fly 
shut,  preventing  any  dust  from  the 
outside  to  penetrate  the  inclosure. 

Immediately  inside  the  double  door 
there  is  a  patent  clarifying  machine 
which  operates  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  cream  separator,  except 
that  it  separates  foreign  particles 
from  the  milk,  while  the  cream  ma- 
chine extracts  the  fat  from  the  whole 
milk  only.  From  the  clarifier  the 
milk  is  caught  in  pint  and  quart  bot- 
tles, capped  and  sealed  with  a  spe- 
cial machine  and  after  being  placed 
in  cases  is  rushed  into  the  ice  room, 
where  it  is  immediately  chilled  and 
where  it  remains  on  shelves  until 
ready  to  be  shipped  into  the  city. 
Comforts  of  Employees. 

Naturally  the  work  attached  to 
such  an  enterprise  as  this  is  very 
exacting  and  the  wise  proprietor 
looks  after  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  his  employees- 

At  Edgemoor  the  men  have  access 

(Contlnood  on  I'nkc  22-) 


Standard  Irrigation  Gates 

made  by  the  Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  are  recog- 
nized as  standard  and  best  for  Pacific  Coast  conditions 
because  of  tliree  superiorities:  (1)  MATERIAL.  (2) 
EXCELLENCE  OF  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION. (3)  FAIR  COST  AND  LONG  LIFE  UNDER 
SEVEREST  SERVICE. 


The  cut  above  illustrates  one  type  of  Standard  Gates  installed 
in  Tulare  County.  Our  experience  and  equipment  are  such  that 
"STANDARD"  GATES  are  made  in  every  variety  of  size,  de- 
sign and  weight,  depending  on  the  service  it  is  to  perform. 

Where  economy  of  water  and  elimination  of  trouble  in  handling 
it  is  a  necessity,  Standard  Gates  are  second  to  none  in  efficiency. 

Standard  Drop  and  Flood  Gates 

are  known  throughout  California  wherever  water 
is  used  or  handled.  They  are  known  for  effi- 
ciency and  long  life,  because  their  materials  and 
designs  are  right  for  agricultural  conditions  and 
uses. 

Gate  on  left  is  drop  pattern  adjustable  to  quarter- 
inch  opening  — cannot  jam  or  stick — can  be 
locked  in  position. 


of  their  kind 
Designs,  prices, 


Gate  on  right  is  automatic  in  operation — con- 
trolled by  water  pressure  on  back  or  front  of 
drop  valve — can  be  adjusted  to  oper- 
ate at  different  required  pressures. 

BOTH  ABOVE  GATES  MADE 
IN  A  WIDE  VARIETY  Ol' 
SIZES.  For  practical,  permanent 
uses  these  gates  represent  the  best 
in  California  to-day. 


etc.,   on  request. 


Send  us  your  data  and  require- 
ments and  let  our  engineers  help 
solve  your  water  distribution 
problems. 


Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co. 


516  Rialto  Bldg., 
San  Francisco 


737  Lawrence  St., 
Los  Angeles 
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Study  with  a 
Western  School 

Chartorcil  UUK!.  Tliouaamls  of  ambi- 
tious nion  and  women  are  Improving 
thi'lr  ^(hicatlon  and  Invrcnalnur  their 
rnrnliiic  nblllty  «lirouicli  our  thorouKh 

lioMio-sluily  louisos.  A  bettor  position 
awaits  you  when  you  (luallfy  for  It. 
We  olTer  vou  the  training  In  your  own 
home.  Matk  and  mall  the  coupon  be- 
low to-dny. 

The  Modern  St  liool  of  ("orrcspondeiu'o 

HciM.    1,  Mr.    Miirkrt  Street, 
Snn  Krnnelaeo,  Cnl. 

T  am  Interested  In  the  subject  be- 
fore whieh  1  have  marked  X. 

—  .Xirrit'iiltuiT  -   .\ul»uiobiU»  KiiBiniM^ring 
Stcnograi>ll.T  -  t*ivll  t^iKillooriiiit 

— 'I'viH'Wtiliiii:  —  .Miiilnil  tiiiKiiii't-riiiir 

—  Itiiokropinft  — Meclmiiioal  Kniiiiu'erlos 
I'nininrrt'ial  L«w     -  -.Xn-lilloctural  Drnwiug 

—  Ci'iu'rnl  I<«w  —  Freoliniul  Drawing 

—  IloTtuMiltiUT  -  Mochaiilcnl  I>rawing 

—  N'linnftl  — KntlllEth  llraiu'lies 

—  Khiilormrtrn  -  AclTertlshiK 

—  Salrsniantliip  — Poultry  Ilaisiiii 

Name   

Town   State  
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TRUESAVIN  i>ro- 
tcH-ts    ymir  trees 
niiainst  all  orawUni 
inm'Cls.  worms 
ants,    but    does  not 
himltT    re«iilrntion  of 
tlio   Irco   "'skin"   as  do 
stickv    resinous  mixturet 
ntii-n    i>alntc<l   on.  THES>- 
S.VVIN  Uiita  a  wholo  season. 
lnilis)H'nsat)le      for  pri'venttng 
■'blcetlinc"  fnim  c\its  ami  noundl. 
Kasilv   reraotod   and  replacetl. 
WliiU'  it  docs  better  work  tlian  an.T  other 
alUky    tree    iirote»tor.     "TUKKSAVIN"  la 
I'lu-aiHT  to  nsf  ana  fakes  one-tenth  the  time 
to  aptily.    Made  in  rolls  4  In.  wide,  10  yds. 
lonK.  snfflrient  to  cover  0  triH»s  I'i  in.  diam- 
eter,   if  rmir  dealer  can't  supply  yim,  order 
direct.     Write  for  catalogno  and  descriptlTe 
I  matter.    Per  box.  r»0  cts.;  three  moxos.  $1.40; 
si\  N'Xes.  $L*.C»a:  twelve  lioxca.  $5. 

mono  *  IlKARD  MFO.  CO^ 
I  I  Steuben  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Bees  earn  bisj  prof- 

■  iis.    It  you  don't  keep 
;liL'm  you  oui^ht  to.  Coni- 
0    beginner's    otittit  of 
....  equipment  nc*-da  but  n  small 

  ....^......cnt.    Kor  yeuri)  our  celebrated 

lln«  of  Bee-K<vp<r's  Supplies  bus  maintained  s 
reputation  for  hi«hi-st  quiiiuy. 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  our  well  known  money-eavtng 

Ericee,  everv  item  offers  an  unusual  value.     l>on  t 
uy  equipment  for  tl.ia  year  unld  you  loam  bow 
much  money  we  can  actually  save  you. 

Send,  today  for  our  Farm  Book, 

'^vm^^auf^Ca  Dept  V389 

NniTiiili.  Chiuto.  Kansas  City.  Ft  Worth,  Portlaiul,  Ort. 

Write  bouse  most  convenient  to  you 


BLACK 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

l>    Cutter's   Blackleg  Pills.  I.ow- 
prleed.  frvsh.  fellable;  preferred  hy 
\Vestern  sttH-knu'u  tKvause  tliey  pro- 
V  tect    where    other    vaoclnss  fail. 

■  L  ■  Write  for  l«Miklet  and  tesllnioiil.ils. 

■  r  I  V  lO-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pllli  SI. 00 
X^JL^>  >    SO-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pilli  4.00 

fse  niij-  tnlivtor.  liiit  Cu'ler's  l)est. 

The  surerli'rity  ef  t'utier  produets  Is  due  to  over  15 
ye^irs  of  siHsl.dlzlin:  in  vaccines  and  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unol.tidiiiihle.  order  direct. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  Berkeley.  California. 


.\.tk  ^  our  Dealer  for 

'    EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  llt'rTt*'s.  MiUh  I'ows,  Oliickena.  Toong  Pigs 
.iiid  Hogs.  t  lie.iiK'st  food  in  the  market  to-itj. 
If  your  dealer  tUn-sn't  carry  it,  addreea 

RL   DOKADO  OIL.  WORKS 
1-in  Callfornin  St.,      San  Franelac*. 


The  House  You  Live  In 

By  L.  H.  Bailey, 

Chairman  of  the  Roosevelt  Country 
Life  Commission. 

WHERE  a  person  lives  should  be 
'  the  center  of  art  and  of  all 
good  intentions.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  artistic  sense  in  public 
works  and  the  exaltation  of  the  mind 
in  distant  places  are  all  good  and 
much  to  he  desired,  but  the  real  meas- 
ure of  their  value  is  the  extent  to 
which  they  reflect  themselves  in  the 
homes. 

Assuredly  the  homes  of  the  neople 
cannot  contain  many  "works"  of  art, 
hut  they  well  express  an  artistic  unity 
in  tlu-msclvcs.  I  ;mi  afraid  that  we 
too  much  think  of  "art"  in  terms  of 
masters  and  not  enough  in  the  ex- 
pression of  personality  in  the  life  and 
in  the  work,  for  no  people  is  ever  great 
and  no  life  is  really  satisfying  until 
the  artistic  feeling  runs  into  the  home 
and  into  the  personal  reaction. 

.•\s  a  dry  goods  box  is  of  pleasing 
or  unpleasing  proportions,  so  is  a 
shed  or  a  stable  or  residence  of  sat- 
isfying or  unsatisfying  conformation. 
I'roper  proportions,  nice  adaptation  to 
the  living  conditions  to  convenience, 
ease  of  work,  and  cleanliness,  cheery 
outlooks,  simple  and  good  color  ef- 
fects, suitable  materials  of  construc- 
tion—these are  some  of  the  essen- 
tials to  the  satisfaction  of  a  sensitive 
mind  in  a  residence.  To  waste  steps 
and  time  and  to  endure  unnecessary 
labor  because  a  house  is  thoughtless- 
ly constructed  is  not  only  a  confes- 
sion of  failure  in  the  plan;  it  is  an 
evidence  of  the  lack  of  artistic  feel- 
ing. 

.\s  a  dry  goods  box  may  cost  the 
same  whether  its  proportions  are 
pleasing  or  unpleasing,  so  may  a  resi- 
dence of  given  cost  be  satisfactory  or 
unsatisfactory  in  its  lines,  in  its  iii- 
terior  arrangement,  and  in  its  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

Birds  build  simply  and  with  art; 
witli  art  bccau.se  all  means  contribute 
directly  to  the  one  practical  end,  and 
the  beauty  lies  in  the  plan  and  the 
construction,  not  in  the  ornament. 

To  make  a  good  home  that  shall  be 
a  joy  to  every  one  within  it  and  a 
benediction  to  every  one  who  comes 
to  it,  is  the  highest  ambition  in  life. 

The  housing  of  this  ambition  is  of 
the  tirst  importance.  It  matters  very 
much  in  what  kind  of  a  house  one 
lives.  Much  of  the  cheer  and  much 
of  the  good-will  lies  in  the  character 
of  the  building. 

To  build  well  and  with  a  purpose  to 
make  the  best  possible  home  is  one  of 
the  background  necessities  of  the  race. 


Foxtail  in  Alfalfa 

MANY  alfalfa  growers,  unless  they 
have  silos  in  which  to  put  first 
cutting  alfalfa,  have  found  their  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  nearly  ruined  by 
foxtail.  .\  very  few  alfalfa  growers 
have  been  discing  barley  in  their  old 
alfalfa  fields  every  year,  with  great 
success,  but  in  spite  of  this,  their  ex- 
ample is  seldom  followed. 

At  the  University  Farm  at  Davis 
this  last  winter  dififerent  methods  of 
alfalfa  handling  were  tried.  On  one 
field,  used  for  comparison,  nothing 
was  done  after  the  last  cutting.  As  a 
result  the  foxtail  this  spring  was 
strong  and  flourishing,  and  the  alfalfa 
would  have  been  worth  almost  noth- 
ing if  the  silos  had  not  been  there 
to  save  it. 

A  second  field  was  disced  and  was 
considerably  cleaner  than  the  un- 
treated field,  though  still  not  as  clean 
as  it  should  be, 

A  third  was  disced  and  sowed  to 
barley.    This  work  was  done  in  De- 


cember. This  field  was  much  cleaner 
from  foxtail  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  fine 
growth  of  barley  which,  mixed  with 
the  alfalfa,  make  fine  hay. 

In  the  fourth  no  barley  was  sown, 
but  the  field  was  disced  and  then  har- 
rowed with  a  spring  tooth  harrow. 
It  was  cleaner  than  any  and  made 
a  beautiful  stand  in  the  spring,  and 
the  plants  were  more  vigorous  and 
made  a  better  growth  than  the  al- 
falfa in  any  other  patch.  The  hay 
protluccd  in  the  first  cutting  made  it 
more  valuable  than  the  alfalfa  and 
barley  combined.  One  disadvantage 
in  the  latter  is  that  it  delays  the  cut- 
ting somewhat,  and  if  the  weather 
breaks  right  (or  wrong),  this  delay 
might  in  some  cases  mean  one  less 
cutting  of  alfalfa  during  the  year. 

The  conclusion  is  this:  Discing  is 
better  than  no  treatment  at  all;  disc- 
ing and  early  seeding  to  barley  bet- 
ter than  discing  alone,  and  if  the 
stand  is  a  very  good  one,  discing  and 
spring  tooth  harrowing  is  best  of  all. 
If,  however,  the  stand  is  rather  scant 
and  there  are  large  gaps  between 
crowns,  it  seems  likely  that  planting 
to  barley  would  be  most  advisable. 
In  the  latter  case  the  deciding  point 
is  the  worth  of  the  stand,  as  the  bet- 
ter the  stand,  the  less  reason  for  al- 
falfa. 


A  Bang  at  the  Boosters 

THOSE  persons  in  Arizona  who 
for  some  years  have  been 
boosting  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  State  are  now  reaping 
the  whirlwind. 

A  great  deal  of  the  complaint  on 
the  part  of  business  men,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  others  regarding 
the  failure  of  farmers  to  make  a  suc- 
cess has  been  merely  the  result  of 
the  unbusinesslike  advertising  which 
has  attracted  scores  of  new  settlers 
to  this  State. 

Too  many  of  these  settlers  have 
come  to  Arizona  with  the  idea  that 
they  could  get  rich  quick.  Getting 
something  for  nothing  is  a  notion 
which  appeals  to  a  certain  class  of 
people,  and  such  people  are  usually 
very  much  disappointed  when  they 
find  in  order  to  get  something  they 
have  got  to  work  for  it. 

It  is  now  being  realized  that  farm- 
ing in  Arizona  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  staple  crops  and 
livestock  form  the  basis  of  success- 
ful farming  with  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  etc.,  sounds  good  on  paper, 
but  does  not  bring  cash  to  the  pock- 
et-book of  the  average  farmer. 

The  sooner  the  boosters  of  Ari- 
zona's agricultural  resources  learn 
what  scientific,  constructive  adver- 
tising is,  and  the  sooner  our  farm- 
ers and  new  settlers  realize  that 
farming  means  careful  planning 
backed  up  by  expert  advice  and  hard 
work,  the  sooner  Arizona's  agricult- 
ure will  be  put  on  a  sound,  financial 
basis. — .'Kgricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, University  of  Arizona. 

Will  Stanton  of  Calexico  is  a  well- 
known  stockman  and  rancher,  and 
follows  the  auctioneering  profession, 
in  which  he  had  made  quite  a  repu- 
tation. "Bill."  as  his  close  friends 
call  him,  is  a  big  genial  chap,  who 
knows  the  sale  game  from  A  to  Z. 
He  has  a  record  of  running  a  Jer- 
sey bull  up  to  $450  and  a  cow  to 
$425  in  the  valley,  and  gets  his  share 
of  the  business  around  the  Calexico 
country.  Mr.  Stanton  owns  a  big 
ranch  close  to  the  city  limits  and  has 
ten  registered  Duroc  sows. 


The  practical  control  of  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  is  shown  by  the 
release  of  the  California  quarantine 
on  livestock  from  Eastern  States  un- 
der proclamation  of  March  15,  by 
which  importations  are  permitted 
from  all  States  with  the  exception  of 
Illinois,  in  which  a  small  amount  of 
the  disease  was  found  some  time  ago. 


The  Fallacy 
of  Paraf  f  ine 
base:  Eastern 

oil  manufactur- 
ers have  long  ex- 
tolled the  super- 
ior virtues  of  paraf- 
f ine-  base  motor  oils. 
But  Pacific  Coast 
motorists  have  proved 
that  Zerolene,  made  from 
selected  California  crude, 
euphalt- base,  gave  best  results. 
Tneir  experience  is  no-w  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  in- 
ternational experts.  Lieut 
Bryan  stated  before  the  Am. 
Soc.  of  Naval  Engineers :  "Gib 
made  from  the  asphalt -base 
crudes  have  shown  them- 
selves better  adapted  to  motor 
cylinders,  as  far  as  their  car- 
bon-forming proclivities  are 
concerned,  than  are  paraf  fine- 
base  Pennsylvania  oils.  Zerolene 
received  highest  competitive  awardi, 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  Expo* 
•ition*.  Dealers  everywhere  and  at 
service  stations  and  agencies  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

ZEROLENE 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engine 
1       For  All  Farm  Work 


Hoat  useful  farm  cn- 
Binea.  Built  to  nmwitli- 
outtroubtoanddothinsa 
no  other  enKinw  can  do, 
ThrotttoCovaciMd.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley  Run 
at  any  speed.   Venr  lisM 
araicht.  eaay 


move  from  _ 
to  job.  4H.P 
weitrha  only  190  lbs  Siia 
4  to  20  H.  P.   10-year  Guar- 
lot  a  chup  ■■ciMh 
but  cheap  in  tiM 
loDK  run.  40-paca 
l^nviua  Book  f  reab 
iM  Mfrai  WMO 


Cushman  engines  are  distrlbutSt 
from  Pacific  Coast  points,  maklM 
quick  shipments  possible. 


FISH  OIL  SOAP 

FOR  SPRAYING 

The  Standard  Soap  Co. 

REKKELEY.  CAL. 

Write  for  partic.ulars. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  140-page  catalog  of 
Lumber.  Sash.  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  We  save  you  the  middl*. 
man's  profit. 

rontractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Ct. 

1401  Rth  St.  Oakland.  CaL 


Bags  for  All  Purposes 

Buv  and  sell  direct  with  the  dealSl 
We  pay  the  highest  cash  prices. 

Write  for  prices  when  buying. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO., 

8e8.73  Folaom   St.  San  Krancla*' 
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Care  of  the  Teeth 

Horo  The})  Should  Be  Cleaned. 

By  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 


GLEANING  the  teeth  carelessly 
noiv  and  then,  or  even  once  a 
day,  with  a  hasty,  horizontal 
motion  of  a  soft  brush,  applied  only 
to  the  outside  surfaces  of  the  teeth, 
does  not  ensure  a  clean  mouth.  The 
brush  should  be  stiflf,  and  should 
be  applied  with  a  rotary  motion  to 
ihe  inside  surfaces,  and  to  the  crown 
as  well  as  to  the  outer  surfaces. 
Mere  polish  may  be  deceiving  here, 
as  in  other  cases. 

A  fine  prepared  chalk,  either  in 
powdered  form  or  made  into  a  paste 
Ijy  the  use  of  glycerin  and  soap, 
helps  in  the  cleansing  process,  whicTi 
is  completed  by  thorough  rinsing.  At 
least  twice  a  day,  and  preferably 
after  each  meal,  the  mouth  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed,  but  the 
morning  is  tlic  most  important  time 
of  all.  Leaving  particles  of  food  to 
decay  in  tlie  mouth  and  then  apply- 
ing an  alleged  "germicide"  to  prevent 
decay  is  a  very  backhanded  way  of 
Koing  about  the  matter. 

"Mouth  Sterilization." 
To  be  effective,  disinfectants  would 
need  to  be  so  strong  as  to  be  danger- 
ous, and  also  they  would  have  to  be 
licld  in  the  mouth  longer  than  would 
he  convenient.  "Mouth-sterilization" 
is  not  practicable,  and  a  few  ounces 
of  prevention  by  the  faithful,  vigor- 
ous use  of  toothbrush  and  water  is 
worth  many  pounds  of  cure  with  an 
alleged  germicide. 

If  you  need  an  astringent,  or  an 
antacid  or  any  other  special  mouth 
medication,  ask  your  dentist,  and  in- 
cidentally call  upon  him  every  six 
months.  An  inspection  and  thorough 
removal  of  tartar  from  the  teeth  may 
save  painful  and  futile  work  later  on. 

After  the  age  of  childhood  the  care 
of  the  teeth,  while  not  so  important, 
is  no  less  desirable.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  at  the  present  time  to  see 
men  and  women  of  middle  age  with 
false  teeth,  or  with  none  at  all.  This, 
of  course,  means  simply  improper 
development  of  the  teeth,  or  careless- 
ness in  their  use. 

An  Ideal  of  Life. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
the  teeth  should  not  last  as  long  as 
the  eye  or  the  ear  or  any  other  organ 
of  the  body.  While  I  am  aware  that 
age  lessens  the  usefulness  of  all  the 


organs  of  the  body,  I  am  an  advocate 
of  that  course  of  life  which  would 
keep  all  of  the  organs  of  life  which 
would  keep  all  of  the  organs  in 
synchronic  usefulness  and  which 
ends  in  synchronic  decay. 

My  ideal  of  life  is  set  forth  in  that 
wonderful  poem  of  Dr.  Holmes — 
vvhich  most  people  think  is  only  a 
bit  of  fun,  and  which  yet  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  salutary  phil- 
osophy— the  story  of  "The  One-Hoss 
Shay." 

In  one  great  institution  of  learning 
in  this  country,  there  has  been  es- 
tablished a  department  of  mouth  hy- 
giene under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Wm.  J.  Gies,  who  has  already  done 
special  service  in  studying  the  chem- 
istry of  the  mouth. 

Other  institutions  have  depart- 
ments of  sanitation,  hygiene  and  pub- 
lic health. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  ex- 
ample which  has  been  set  by  Colum- 
bia University  will  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing throughout  the  land. 

Our  Children  Suffer. 

Instructions  along  the  line  here  set 
forth  will  prove  more  effective  than 
the  teachings  in  the  dental  schools  for 
professional  students.  It  is  a  kind 
of  instruction  which  will  filter  out 
through  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  from  the  public  schools 
and  the  pulpits  of  the  country  into 
the  homes  of  all  our  people. 

Knowledge  is  a  precedent  to  efYec- 
tive  service  in  any  direction  and 
effective  service  in  sanitation  can  not 
be  accomplished  by  striking  in  ,  the 
dark.  We  may  sometimes  by  a  thrust 
in  the  dark  strike  our  antagonist,  but 
we  are  just  as  apt  to  strike  a  friend. 

It  is  the  "pestilence  that  walketh  in 
the  darkness"  which  baffles  human 
endeavor  to  suppress,  and  not  the 
"destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon- 
day." The  pestilence  that  is  destroy- 
ing the  teeth  of  our  children  or 
which  has  not  allowed  them  to  be 
produced  has  long  been  walking  in 
the  darkness. 

We  will  now  bring  it  to  the  light, 
where  effective  work  in  guarding 
against  it  and  in  defeating  its  pur- 
poses may  be  accomplished. 

Good  teeth  mean  health  and  ef- 
ficiency. 


The  Farm  Workshop      Sanitary  Rural  Schools 


A WORKSHOP  is  needed  on 
every  farm,  according  to  Ed- 
ward Grant,  foreman  of  the 
foundry  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

"One  source  of  economy  that  has 
been  neglected  in  the  past  is  the  up- 
keep of  farm  tools  and  implements," 
says  Mr.  Grant.  "It  is  proverbial  that 
tlie  average  American  farmer  will  buy 
an  expensive  piece  of  machinery,  use 
it  one  season,  and  then  leave  it  ex- 
posed to  the  elements  during  the  win- 
ter. When  he  wants  to  use  it  again  it 
has  lost  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  its 
efficiency. 

"The  only  way  to  overcome  this  de- 
preciation is  to  provide  proper  hous- 
ing for  all  tools  and  implements. 
This  will  protect  them  from  the 
•weather  when  they  are  not  in  use. 
While  the  question  of  housing  is  im- 
portant, it  is  equally  important  that 
the  defective  and  broken  parts  be  re- 
paired. A  workshop  is  required  to 
make  these  repairs.  It  need  not  be 
large,  but  sufficiently  roomy  to  allow 
for  a  work  bench,  a  stove  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  floor  space  where  the 
'machinery  or  tools  may  be  repaired 
•or  taken  apart  and  reassembled." 


IN  every  school  which  may  be  con- 
sidered passably  sanitary  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  shall  obtain: 

1.  Heating  by  at  least  a  properly 
jacketed  stove.  Avoid  overheating, 
iemperature  should  never  go  above 
68  F.  There  should  be  a  thermometer 
in  every  schoolroom. 

Ventilation  by  open  windows  when 
weather  permits  and  by  opening  of 
windows  at  frequent  intervals  even  in 
winter. 

2.  Lighting  from  left  side  of  room, 
or  from  left  and  rear,  through  window 
space  at  least  one-fifth  of  floor  space 
in  area. 

3.  Cleanliness  of  school  as  good  as 
in  the  home  of  a  careful  housekeeper. 

4.  Furniture  sanitary  in  kind,  and 
easily  and  frequently  cleaned.  Seats 
and  desks  adjustable  and  hygienic  in 
type. 

5.  Drinking  water  from  a  pure 
source  provided  by  a  sanitary  drink- 
ing fountain. 

6.  Facilities  for  washing  hands  and 
individual  towels. 

7.  Toilets  and  privies  sanitary  in 
type  and  in  care  (with  no  cesspools 
unless  watertight)  and  no  neglected 
privy  boxes  or  vaults. 


Of  the 
World's 
Creameries 

Separate  their  cream  with  a 


TEN  YEARS  AGO  THERE  WERE  A  DOZEN  DIFFERENT  MAKES 
of  creamery  or  factory  separators  in  use.  Today  over  98  percent  of 
the  world's  creameries  use  De  Laval  Separators  exclusively. 

IT  MEANS  A  DIFFERENCE  OF  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
a  year  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other  make  of  separator  is  used 
in  a  creamery. 

EXACTLY  THE  SAME  DIFFERENCES  EXIST,  ON  A  SMALLER 
scale,  in  the  use  of  farm  separators.  Owing  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  most  farm  users  do  not  keep  as  accurate  records  as  the  cream- 
eryman,  or  test  their  skim-milk  with  the  Babcock  tester,  they  do  not 
appreciate  just  what  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  sep- 
arator means  to  them  in  dollars  and  cents. 

NOW  IF  YOU  WERE  IN  NEED  OF  LEGAL  ADVICE,  YOU  WOULD 
go  to  a  lawyer.  If  you  were  sick  you  would  consult  a  doctor.  If  you 
had  the  toothache  you  would  call  on  a  dentist.  Why?  Because 
these  men  are  all  specialists  in  their  line,  and  you  rely  upon  their 
judgment  and  skill. 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  BUYING  A  SEPARATOR  WHY  NOT 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  creameryman  which  qualifies  him 
to  advise  you  correctly?  He  knows  which  separator  will  give  you 
the  best  service  and  be  the  most  econom- 
ical for  you  to  buy.  That's  why  98  per  cent 
of  the  world's  creameries  and  milk  dealers 
use  the  De  Laval  exclusively. 

THERE  CAN  BE  NO  BETTER  RECOM- 
mendation  for  the  De  Laval  than  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  make  the  separation  of 
milk  a  business  use  the  De  Laval  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  all  other  makes  of 
cream  separators. 

Your  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to 
let  you  try  a  De  Laval  for  yourself  on 
your  own  place.  If  you  don't  know  the 
nearest  De  Laval  agency  simply  write 
the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


D.  O.  LIVELY 

216  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Garfleld  1322 

Live  Stock 

ANT  KIND — ANT  QUANTITT 

If  you  have  anything  for  sale,  I'll 
find  a  customer.  If  you  want  to  buy, 
tell   me.     I'll   get  it  for  you.  No 
order  too  small — or  too  large,  either. 
Registered  Livestock  a  Saecialty.  A 
first-hand  knowledge  of  live- 
stock gained  from  twenty- 
flve  years'  experience. 


Cliief    of  the 

Department    of  1 

Ave  Stock, 

Panainu  Pacitic 

In  tenia  tional  Expos 

tinn.  llH.'i. 

Hopland  Short -Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 
Bulls  of  highest  quality. 

Young  Sows  and  Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


SELL- 
EXCHANGE— 
BUY— 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anything  and  every- 
thing needed  by  the  fifty  thou- 
sand farmers  who  receive  Or- 
chard and  Farm  every  week 

EASILY— 

QUICKLY— 

CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — re- 
sults come  quickly  and  surely. 
Readers  of  this  magazine  are 
prosperous,  successful.  trust- 
worthy— just  the  sort  of  men  you 
want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you 
need  farm  help  give  us  all  the  in- 
formation. We  will  prepare  an  ad 
for  your  approval  and  advise  you  of 
the  charge.    Address  your  letter  to 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

ORCHARD  &  FARM 

Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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WOODIN  ac  LITTLE 


PUMP  HOUSE 
33  TO  41   FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

PUMPS   FOR  EVERY  SERVICE   AND  USE 

FOR  IRRIGATION— Power,  Belt,  Electricity,  Air,  Vac- 
uum, Ship,  Spray,  Wine,  Oil,  Mines,  Steam,  Water  Works, 
Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling,  Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and 
Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps. 

W.  a  L.  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,   Brass  Goods,  Tanks,   Wind  Mills. 
Send  for  our  large  No.  J*  CataloRue  .Mailed'  Free.   GASOLINE  ENGINES  Imiuire  of  >uur 


ral  Dealer  for  full  parlirulurv 


All  You  Want  Of  It 


Use  of  Explosives 

Causes  of    Misfires    in    Stump  and 
Other  Blasting. 

THE  professional  user  of  explo- 
sives in  a  mine  or  guarry 
knows  all  the  little  tricks  of 
his  craft  which  go  to  produce  per- 
fect work.  But  on  a  farm,  where  the 
use  of  explosives  can  be  said  to  be 
incidental,  one  may  be  excused  for 
overlooking  details  that  sometimes 
cause  trouble.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
a  reminder  of  the  features  necessary 
for  perfect  and  successful  firing  of 
charges  may  be  valuable. 

Weaker  caps  than  needed — weaker 
than  No.  6. 

Weak  caps,  caused  by  overlong  or 
improper  storage. 

Damp  caps  or  other  detonators. 
Dirt  or  sawdust  in  caps. 
Grease  in  detonators. 
Cao  placed  crosswise  of  stick  of 
powder. 

Fuse  not  down  to  its  place  in  cap. 

End  of  fuse  not  cut  square  and 
jammed  against  bottom  of  cap. 

End  of  fuse  cut  too  much  slanting, 
and  the  tip  folded  over  in  cap. 

Wet  cap  or  fuse  end  in  wet  holes; 
use  soap  or  wax. 

Poor  fixing  of  primer  and  fuse  to 
powder;  they  separate. 

Fuse  kinked. 

Fuse  bent  sharply  at  cartridge  or 
elsewhere.    It  must  be  str,iight. 

Fuse  damaged  by  tamping  rod. 

Pinched  fuse — pressure  from  tamp- 
ing.   Wires  never  do  this. 

Damp  fuse,  won't  burn. 

Deteriorated  fuse,  from  age  or  im- 
proper storage. 

Failure  to  light  fuse  so  it  continues 
to  burn. 

Deteriorated  stick  of  powder  used 
for  primed  cartridges. 

Deteriorated  sticks  of  powder  in 
between  other  cartridges. 

Air  space  between  cartridges  mak- 
ing up  the  charge. 

Tamping  material  or  dirt  in  be- 
tween cartridges  of  charge. 

Fuse  setting  fire  to  powder,  on  ac- 
count of  a  bend  or  break. 

Cracks  open  to  big  air  spaces,  or 
above  gjound,  from  charge. 

Lack  of  tamping. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  have 
everything  perfect  in  the  charge,  yet 
as  seen  by  this  list,  there  are  a  good 
many  things  that  can  be  fixed  wrong. 
The  best  way  is  to  get  everything 
clear  in  your  head  before  proceeding 
with  the  work,  and  then  all  that  you 
do  will  be  in  line  with  proper  prin- 
ciples. 

Answers  to  Queries 

By  C.  V.  Bryant. 

/  am  thinlinn  of  tioing  into  the 
chicken  business.  Before  stariinp  I 
want  to  read  up  on  all  the  ^rs<  class 
literature  I  can  (jet.  What  hooks  do 
you  recommend f — J.  R. 

I  think  the  best  source  of  informa- 
tion which  you  can  get  regarding  the 
poultry  business  in  California  would 
be  a  correspondence  course  on  poul- 
try, which  is  being  given  by  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  University 
of  California.  This  course  is  applicable 
to  our  California  conditions,  and  will 
give  you  a  better  general  knowledge 
than  any  particular  book.  They  will 
send  you  a  list  of  books  which  they 
recommend  as  being  supplernentary 
to  their  course.  This  course  will  cost 
you  nothing.  We  would  suggest  that 
you  write  to  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion division  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  request 
them  to  send  you  their  circular  No. 
113,  explaining  the  correspondence 
courses. 


Scaly  Leg. 

/  tfH-ih  you  icould  have  some  apri- 
culturist  of  your  paper  advise  mc  what 


/  can  do  to  controi  scaly  leg  amony 
my  poultry. 

Scaly  leg  is  caused  by  a  minute 
insect  commonly  known  as  the 
"scaly  leg  mite."  The  best  means  of 
controlling  this  pest  is  to  soak  the 
legs  in  w;»rm  water  long  enough  to 
soften  the  scales  and  then  scrape 
off  the  scales  with  a  dull  knife  and 
grease  the  legs  very  thoroughly  with 
vaseline.  This  mite  multiplies  very 
rapidly,  and  should  be  controlled  as 
soon  as  it  appears  in  the  flock. 

Little  Leaf  in  the  Peach. 

/  har<-  a  prncli  orchard  of  forti/ 
acres  and  In.tl  iitur  I  observed  a  trouble 
fn  my  trees  trhich  I  am  told  is  little 
leaf.  J  would  like  to  know  tchat  I 
can  do  to  .lare  my  trees,  as  I  under- 
stand this  disease  is  fatal. — Selma. 

Little  leaf  occurs  more  or  less 
throughout  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
The  actual  cause  of  the  disease  is  not 
known,  but  the  plant  disease  experts 
say  it  is  because  the  plant  is  not  re- 
ceiving proper  nourishment-  Whether 
or  not  this  is  due  to  something  lack- 
ing in  the  soil  or  whetlicr  it  is  due 
to  some  parasite  upon  the  plant  is  not 
known.  So  far  nothing  has  been  dis- 
covered that  will  cure  this  disease. 
We  find  that  this  trouble  occurs  more 
frequently  in  orchards  which  arc 
poorly -managed.  Where  the  soil  has 
been  propcrtlv  irrigated  and  received 
liberal  applications  of  barnyard 
manure  or  where  cover  crops  have 
been  plowed  under  little  leaf  causes 
very  little  trouble.  So  the  only  con- 
trol we  can  recommend  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  to  give  j'our  orchard  the 
best  possible  treatment  and  avoid 
the  trouble  in  so  far  as  you  can. 


Certified  Milk 

(Continued  from  PaKP  19.) 

to  a  big  airv  living-room,  library, 
bath  house,  billiard  and  music  room, 
fine  sleeping  quarters,  .nnd.  in  fact, 
nothing  has  been  overlooked  to  make 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  men  enjoy- 
able- 
Then  there  is  the  big  herd  of  pi'r<- 
bred  cattle  to  look  after,  and  the 
owner  together  with  his  manager  and 
herdsman  hold  frequent  consulta- 
tions when  a  new  importation  of 
stock  arrives  on  the  farm,  or  when 
fitting  the  animals  for  stock  shows 
is  planned,  registering  calves  or  dis- 
posing of  the  surplus  voung  bulls  to 
outside  buyers,  etc-  Mr.  Dupee  ex- 
hibited his  herd  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco exposition,  and  a  glance  at  the 
long  string  of  ribbons  decorating  his 
office  is  the  proof  of  the  quality  of 
his  Guernseys,  several  of  which  he 
imported  direct  from  the  island  and 
which  has  the  blood  of  the  most  fa- 
mous families  of  the  breed. 

Certified  Milk  Demand. 
The  official  tester  of  the  State  or 
association  makes  periodical  visits  to 
the  Dupee  place,  and  needless  to  say 
there  are  many  individuals  in  this 
herd  which  are  up  among  the  lead- 
ers in  butter-fat  and  milk  production. 

.•\s  the  popul.Ttion  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  increases  there  will  be  an  ever 
increasing  demand  for  certified  milk 
and  other  large  plants  for  its  pro- 
duction will  be  inst.Tlled,  but  it  is  a 
question  if  they  will  surpass  Edge- 
moor  Farm.  Surely  they  will  have  to 
accomplish  wonders  to  do  so. 


FROM  270  TO  2450  GALLONS 
OF  WATER  PER  HOUR  WITH  THE 


FULLER  & 
JOHNSON 


FARM  PUMP 
ENGINE 


Power 

The  Farm  Pnmp  Engine 

is  also  a  complete  power 
plant  in  itself.   Relieves  you 
of  turning  cream  separator, 
churn,  washing  machine  — in 
fact,  anything  that  can  be  hitched 
to  it.     Runs  steadily  and  easily 
and  without  vibration. 

FREE  BOOKLET  (^J^i 

Let  ua  explain  in  detsil  juat  what  thia  ^J^?" 
pump  can  do  and  why  it  will  pay  you  to  // 
own  one.    Send  (or  our  fre«  booklet. 

Pacific  Hardware  & 
Steel  Co. 

San  Francisco. 


Thi.  Farm  Pump  Engine  hmm  been   rightly  called  *'fA« 
mainspring  of  the  farm."   Can  be  attached  directiy  to  any 
pump  without  extra  (ittlngi,  special  platform  or  foun- 
dations.    It  work*  in  any  kind  of  weather  and  %vill 
supply  all  the  water  needed  for  home  or  stock  in  the 
hottest  and  calmest  days— for  household  or  garden 
use — for  washing  buggies — fighting  fire — for  cooling 
porches — sprinkling  lawns,  etc. 

No  extras  to  buj.  Comes  complete 
in  one  crate,  ready  for  instant  use. 

Remember  there  are  73  years  of  honest 
manufacturing  experience  behind  thia 

Farm  Pump  Engine. 

It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  cheap 
^    articles  of  the  same  sort  which  are 
\    huiH  merely  to  tell.    This  engine  is 
guaranteed  and  once  you  use  it 
you'll  say  it's  the  best  invest- 
ment you  ever  made. 

Our  Low  Price  will 
•urpri«e  you. 


Results  So  Good 
Will  Use  Orchard  and  Farm  Exclusively 

May  1,  1916. 

Orchard  and  Farm, 

San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  increasing  niy  advertisement  for  the  future  issues  of  ORCHAUD 
AND  FARM  and  heieafter  will  use  your  publication  exclusively.  I  have 
decided  on  this  change  owins  to  the  excellent  results  obtained  with 
each  issue  of  your  paper,  havin.?  sold  20  head  of  pure  bred  Duroc  Jer- 
seys from  one  small  advertisement  in  your  .■\i)ril  number. 

Yours  truly. 

(Signed)  R.  Q.  WICKHAM,  Owner, 

Red  Rock  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Live  Stock  News 


WHAT  can  be  done  in  hog 
raising  on  thirty  acres  of 
good  California  irrigated 
land  is  shown  by  the  experience  of 
John  P.  Daggs  at  Modesto. 

When  Mr.  Daggs  first  started  in 
the  hog  business  he,  like  a  great 
many  others,  thought  that  a  pig  was 
,1  pig  and  a  hog  was  a  hog.  He  iiad 
red  pigs  and  black  pigs  and  all  kinds 
nf  pigs,  and  he  started  in  to  feed 
tlian  buttermilk  and  a  little  grain 
\\'hcn  the  pigs  were  eight  months 
old  he  said,  "I'll  just  weigh  these 
pigs  and  see  which  is  which,"  and 
found  that  the  Duroc  Jerseys  aver- 
.Tged  165  pounds  and  the  others  145 
pounds,  so  he  went  in  for  Durocs. 
To-day  his  Durocs  are  known  from 
one  end  of  the  coast  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Daggs'  heart  is  in  his  work. 
His  hogs  receive  attention  day  and 
night.  He  watches  his  brood  sows 
closely  and  by  so  doing  he  has  been 
ible  to  raise  an  average  litter  of  nine 
pigs,  where  formerly  he  only  raised 
■tn  average  of  eight.  At  present  he 
has  19  brood  sows  and  keeps  on  hand 
at  all  times  from  45  to  150  hogs. 

At  the  head  of  the  herd  is  Mo- 
desto King  and  Daggs  Good  Enough, 
two  of  the  finest  boars  in  the  State. 
He  also  keeps  two  young  boars.  Mo- 
desto Chief  and  California  Volun- 
teer. No  sows  are  bred  under  14 
months  of  age. 

The  hogs  are  fed  buttermilk  and 
barley,  enough  milk  being  used  to 
soak  up  the  grain  well.  A  little  blood 
meal  mixed  with  the  buttermilk  is 
used  for  tankage  and  a  small  amount 
of  stock  powders  are  also  given.  Of 
the  ranch  15  acres  are  in  alfalfa  and 
the  hogs  are  allowed  to  run  at  all 
times.  A  large  dipping  pond  is  kept 
fidl  of  dip  and  when  the  hog  is  in 
he  is  well  dipped.  Mr.  Daggs  uses  a 
regular  sheep  dip  and  gets  fine  re- 
sults. He  has  never  had  sickness  or 
disease  of  any  kind  as  a  result  of 
his  good  care;  and  claims  that  from 
a  business  standpoint  the  Duroc  Jer- 
•-ey  is  the  mortgage  raiser  and 
money-maker. 

— .\.  A.  Bates. 

Notes  From  Near  and  Far. 

.Amateur  Amy.  two-ycar-nld  Jersey 
owned  by  J.  R.  Martin  of  Satsop, 
\\'nsh..  has  produced  ]0,86ri.7  pounds 
of  milk  containing  593.54  pounds  of 
fat  in  one  year,  becoming  the  leading 
two-year-old  Jersey  in  Washington 
and  fourth  in  her  class  in  the  United 
States.  She  was  bred  by  her  present 
owner. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Johnson,  formerly  a 
medical  missionary  to  Korea  for  thir- 
teen years,  is  one  of  Holtvillc's  pros- 
perous farmers.  He  came  in  three 
years  ago,  and  is  now  farming  eighty 
acres  with  a  grade  Guernsey  herd, 
headed  b"  a  fine  young  bull,  Xora  B's 
Glcnwood  No.  2539,3,  which  he  pur- 
chased from  W.  H.  Dupce  at  Santee. 
Dr.  Johnson  makes  as  good  a  farmer 
as  he  was  once  a  physician,  for  he 
farms  with  his  brains  as  well  as  his 
hands.  He  pastures  one  to  one  and 
a  half  cows  per  acre  on  alfalfa  and 
barley,  which  prevents  bloat,  and  buys 
Up  all  the  calves  he  can  get  to  feed 
liis  skim  milk,  as  he  sells  cream  in 
the  city. 

Dr.  Edward  I.  Cheeley.  D.  V.  S.,  of 
Holtville,  a  virile  young  "vet"  from 
the  Washington  State  College  at  Pull- 
uian.  practices  his  profession  through- 
out a  wide  territory  in  the  Imperial 


valley.  He  has  had  much  success 
treating  for  hog  cholera  and  other 
animal  diseases.  He  resigned  his 
post  as  meat  and  dairy  inspector  of 
San  Diego  to  start  in  business  for 
himself. 

The  field  pea,  announces  the  Wash- 
ington Agricultural  College,  is  one  of 
the  best  substitutes  for  summer  fal- 
low in  the  Palouse  country.  It  is  the 
best  annual  crop  for  enriching  the 
soil,  makes  excellent  hay,  is  good  for 
hogging  off,  and  makes  a  good  cash 
crop  if  grown  for  seed.  The  Bangalia 
field  pea  has  given  the  largest  yield 
of  seed  in  experimental  tests. 

Several  months  ago  a  subscriber 
wrote  complaining  that  he  had 
shipped  a  half  case  of  first-class  eggs 
to  a  San  Erancisco  commission  mer- 
chant and  received  in  return  about  10 
cents  per  dozen  less  than  he  should. 
This  merchant  is  now  under  indict- 
ment for  selling  bad  eggs  to  the 
Naval  Training  Station.  It  would  ap- 
pear likely  from  this  that  his  ex- 
planations in  the  case  of  the  Orchard 
and  Earm  subscriber  were  not  what 
they  should  be. 


The  State  Horse  Show. 

Gaited  saddle  horses  from  San 
Erancisco  and  Los  Angeles  will  be 
seen  at  the  State  Fair  in  September 
in  large  numbers.  There  are  150  of 
them  going  there  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses and  they  will  be  no  small 
feature  of  the  Horse  Show,  which  has 
come  to  be  an  established  and  highly 
popular  feature  of  the  Fair  each  year. 

Dr.  J-  W.  Smythe.  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Gaited  Saddlehorse  As- 
sociation, has  written  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  outlining  the  prepara- 
tions that  are  being  made  by  the  as- 
sociation for  the  coming  fair.  Revel 
L.  English  will  take  a  string  of  his 
finest  from  Chico-  He  is  one  of  the 
large  breeders  of  fine  saddle  animals. 

Jack  Barry  will  also  be  at  the  fair. 
He  won  the  grand  championship  at 
the  P.  P.  I.  Exposition,  and  held  cham- 
pionship honors  in  Kentucky  and 
New  York  before  coming  out  to  the 
Exposition. 

Eaton  &  Ward  of  Burlingame  are 
to  enter  a  large  number  of  their 
horses  for  exhibition.  They  have  had 
decorators  on  the  grounds  the  past 
few  days  to  prepare  for  fixing  up  the 
stables  they  will  occupy.  They  are 
large  breeders  of  Shire  horses. 

Women  as  Cattle  Raisers- 

A  class  is  to  be  added  to  the  pre- 
mium list  of  the  State  Fair  this  year 
for  milking  shorthorn  cattle.  It  was 
thought  that  the  shorthorn  as  a  milk- 
ing breed  had  been  abandoned,  but 
recently  two  enterprising  women  down 
at  Suisun,  styling  themselves  bv  the 
firm  name  of  Alexander  &  Kellogg, 
wrote  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  regard  to  entering  some  specimens 
of  their  shorthorn  stock  in  the  State 
Fair  in  Sentember  in  the  dairy  divi- 
sion. These  women  sent  East  for  a 
thoroughbred  bull  and  have  been  im- 
proving their  stock. 

For  years  the  shorthorn  has  been 
bred  only  for  beef  purposes,  and  the 
innovation  of  these  women  is  all  the 
more  interesting  for  that  reason. 

Reilly — "Pat  was  drowned  yester- 
day." 

Fitzpatrick — "Couldn't  he  swim?" 

Reilly — "Yes,  but  he  was  a  union 
man.  He  swam  for  eight  hours  and 
then  quit." 


The  Last  Word 
"MILEAGE" 

/^PINIONS  may  differ  on  what  constitutes  a 

good  tire  until  the  mileage  record  speaks.  Then  Fire- 
stone mileage  settles  the  argument.  Firestone  mileage 
talks  convincingly.  It  has  talked  motorists  into  demand- 
ing twice  as  many  Firestone  Tires  this  year  as  last.  It 
has  talked  many  thousands  of  new  dealers  into  joining 
the  Firestone  forces.  It  will  talk  you  into  insisting 
upon  Firestones  on  every  wheel  and  on  the  spare. 

Non-Skld  Tires 


now  have  Red  Side  Wall  and 
Black  Tread,  a  handsome 
color  combination,  the  trade- 
mark of  Firestone.  It  adds  a 
touch  of  elegant  "difference" 
to  any  car  without  showy  effect. 

The  Firestone  Non-Skid 
Tread  means  big  economy  of 
extra  mileage  while  affording 
the  greatest  possible  security 
against  skid  or  slide. 

Firestone  Accpssnries  give  that 
help  at  the  critical  moment  which 
the  farmer — of  all  busy  men — so 
much  appreciates. 

Firestone  Cementless 
Patch  FREE 

Let  us  send  you  a  Firestone 
Cementless  Patch  Free — also  copy 
of  book, "Mileage  Talks,"  No.  37 
Write  today.    Meantime,  see  your 
dealer. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

"America's  Largest  Exclasive 
Tire  and  Rim  Makers'* 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


AKRON.  OHIO 
Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  Cunningham  Land  Roller  and  Pulverizer 

Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed 

stops  Elvnporation — Preserves  Moisture 

The  Best  Clod  Crusher  ever  made  for 
Fanner,  Orchardist,  Vineyardist, 
Aurseryniaii  and  Seedsman 
made:  i.\  all  sizes 

Write  for  Particulars — Circular  O.  F.  3 
Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

Spaldins-Iiobbins  Disc  Plow  Co. 

(i2r.  Market  St.  San  Francisco 


I  You  can  do  it  with  our  new  Double  Leverage  6  Speed 
I  KIRSTIN.   Move  and  operate  it  alone.   Outpulls  100 
!  horses.    Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  yourj 
money  back.    7  models  to  choose  from. 


Whu  lor  il  NOW 


OUR  LOW  PRICES  WILL  SURPRISE  YOU  , 


A.J.KIrstin  Cd."*^^ 


Pbrtknd.Ore: « 
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Crops  for  the  Silo 

Corn  and  Sorghums  Good  at  University  Farm 


CORN  is  the  great  crop  to  put  in 
the  silos  that  dairymen  and 
stockmen  are  building  so  often  and 
the  time  is  nearly  here  for  planting 
that  crop. 

At  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
Cal.,  they  have  five  silos,  including  a 
concrete  silo,  a  resaw  silo,  and  three 
well  known  makes  of  stave  silos,  and 
use  all  five  nearly  continuously. 

In  the  spring  they  are  filled  with 
first  cutting  alfalfa  which  makes  fine 
silage,  as  readers  will  remember  from 
the  results  published  last  j'ear  on 
steer  fattening  with  that  as  a  rough- 
age; and  when  the  alfalfa  silage  is 
all  fed  out  by  fall,  the  corn  is  ready 
to  put  in  to  be  fed  through  winter 
and  spring.  So  the  stock  has  silage 
all  year  and  the  silos  are  working 
all  year.  The  silos  also  save  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  when  it  might 
be  ruined  by  rain,  and  softens  the 
foxtail  in  it  that  greatly  lessens  the 
feeding  value  of  first  cutting  alfalfa 
hay. 

And  now,  about  the  corn;  there  is 
raised  not  only  Indian  corn,  but  the 
sorghum  varieties,  which  seem  to  be 
so  much  better  suited  to  the  arid 
sections  of  the  west  than  is  Indian 
corn;  and  the  varieties  of  sorghum 
are  making  first  class  silage. 
Yields. 

Last  year  there  was  grown  and 
put  into  the  silos  two  kinds  of  Indian 
corn,  Milo  maize,  Feterita,  and  sweet 
sorghum  (Early  Amber  variety).  The 
latter  used  to  be  used  somewhat  in 
the  first  California  silos,  and  was 
mostly  rejected  because  it  often  was 
too  sour  and  made  poor  silage,  on 
account  of  the  way  it  was  handled. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  University 


I'arm  it  has  proved  superior  to  all 
other  silage  crops,  considering  yield 
and  quality  together. 

Two  varieties  of  Indian  corn  were 
grown.  Early  Leaming  and  U.  S.  160. 
The  latter  made  the  heavier  yields 
by  a  small  margin,  the  average  for 
both  being  9.43  tons  of  silage  per 
acre.  Milo  maize  went  above  this, 
with  11.3  tons  per  acre,  and  was  very 
rich  in  grain  (about  tons  of  grain 
to  the  acre);  wiiich  would  make  it  a 
very  rich  and  concentrated  silage. 
However,  all  crops  named  were  strong 
in  nutriment. 

Feterita  went  well  below  Milo, 
only  9.96  tons  per  acre,  a  pretty  nice 
yield  at  that,  but  the  Early  Amber 
sorghum  ran  above  them  all,  with 
14.1  tons  per  acre. 

Comparison  of  Quality. 

The  cattle  showed  some  diflFcrence 
in  their  liking  for  the  four  silages. 
They  seemed  to  like  corn  silage  best; 
sweet  sorghum  silage  next;  Milo 
third  and  Feterita  last,  though  the 
difference  was  not  great  enough  to 
cut  much  figure. 

The  silage  from  the  sorghums  was 
lower  in  acid  than  that  from  Indian 
corn.  The  old  belief  that  sweet 
sorghum  made  too  sour  silage  seems 
to  have  been  because  it  was  cut  too 
srcen.  What  is  necessary  is  to  let 
it  get  quite  mature,  so  that  the  sugar 
lias  changed  largely  into  starch,  then 
the  yield  will  be  larger  and  the  silage 
better  than  from  silage  made  from 
early  cutting. 

If  these  yields  and  the  quality  are 
typical  of  what  would  be  secured 
over  most  of  irrigated  California,  it 
can  be  seen  that  sweet  sorghum  is 


about  the  best  silage  crop  that  can 
be  grown. 

Costs  and  Value. 

The  cost  of  harvesting  and  putting 
in  the  silos  was  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  ton;  the  cost  of  growing  approxi- 
mately $1  per  ton.  Judging  simply 
from  the  amount  of  alfalfa  hay  saved 
in  feeding,  three  tons  of  silage  were 
worth  one  ton  of  alfalfa  hay.  That 
is,  if  three  tons  of  hay  would  be  fed 
without  silage;  only  two  tons  would 
be  needed,  if  silage  were  available, 
and  three  tons  of  silage  would 
be  fed  in  place  of  the  one  ton  of 
alfalfa  hay  saved.  In  practice,  instead 
of  feeding  20  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
to  a  cow  per  day,  she  eats  about  ten 
pounds  of  hay  and  30  of  silage.  How- 
ever, the  important  thing  is  not  the 
saving  in  hay,  but  the  benefit  to  the 
cows,  which  make  a  better  use  of 
the  food  they  do  eat,  give  more  milk, 
are  in  better  condition  and  do  better 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the 
farm. 


A  Poet  Farmer. 

I  predict  for  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
a  tremendous  increase  in  circulation 
within  the  next  year — its  attitude 
towards  the  problems  now  confront- 
ing the  farmer  is  such  that  no  local 
paper  dare  undertake.  It  is  the 
farmer's  companion,  a  vehicle  in 
which  his  troubles  can  be  aired  and 
wisely  adjusted  without  fear  or  favor. 
It  is  not  catering  to  a  clique  or  trust, 
but  pleads  for  fair  play,  and  that  is 
all  the  farmer  asks. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  for 
twenty-five  years  one  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  that  garden  spot  of 
Maine,  Aroostook  county.  Master  of 
I'ort  Fairfield  Grange  No.  262;  rep- 
resented that  grange  at  the  Maine 
State  Grange  in  December,  1913,  at 
Portland,  Me.,  and  introduced  a  res- 
olution in  favor  of  rural  credits — 
that  was  adopted  amid  hearty  accla- 


mation; a  correspondent  for  the 
New  England  "Homestead,"  the  New 
York  "Tribune  l''armer,"  and  for 
twenty  years  the  local  papers  of  his 
town  printed  his  weekly  letters  that 
were  widely  reprinted  by  county  and 
State  papers.  He  now  owns  one  of 
the  best  and  most  up-to-date  dairy 
farms  in  the  famous  Patterson  irri- 
gation district.  In  a  recent  political 
speech  before  a  boosters'  banquet  to 
the  public,  by  the  Patterson  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  he  read  a  poem  of 
which  the  following  lines  are  a  part: 

"A  country  where  feed  in  all  seasons 
grow. 

That  is  never  bothered  with  frost 
or  snow. 

Where  land  that  can  grow  two  crops 
a  year 

Al — present  prices  can't  be  called 
dear. 

Unity  of  action,  faith  in  our  cause 
Will  keep  us  successful  without  any 
pause." 

ENOCH  PATTERSON. 

Patterson,  Cal. 


Queen  of  the  Dairy. 

Here  is  a  new  queen  of  the  dairy! 
"Interested  Jap  Santa"  has  proved 
herself  the  best  2-year-old  butter 
producer  of  all  the  Jersey  cows  in 
America.  She  was  shown  in  the 
stock  parade  at  the  annual  Univer- 
sity Farm  Picnic  at  Davis  in  .^pril 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  bo- 
vine citizens  of  America.  While  blue- 
blooded  in  the  extreme.  "Interested 
Jap  Santa"  is  of  a  family  which  has 
not  lived  long  in  .America,  for  her 
ancetsors  were  brought  from  the  is- 
land of  Jersev  no  longer  ago  than 
1890.  Two  other  Jerseys  and  several 
Holsteins  which  are  undergoing  of- 
ficial test  at  the  University  Farm  are  „ 
members  of  the  pure-bred  herd  of  .* 
over  a  hundred  pedigreed  dairy  cattle  * 
maintained  for  the  instruction  of  . 
students.  I 


You  don't  wantyour  IRRIGATION  PIPE  to  open  up! 


And  we  realized  in  the  beginning  that  wiiat  you  do  want  is  a 
strong,  durable,  galvanized  irrigation  pipe  that  will  withstand  the 
hard  usage  to  which  it  must  necessarily  be  subjected.  Our  very 
broad  experience  has  taught  us  that  irrigation  pipe  must  be 
RIVETED  and  soldered,  as  this  type  of  joint  is  the  stronge.st 
made.  That  is  why  we  believe  in  Western  Irrigation  Pipe. 


WESTERN  GALVANIZED  SURFACE  PIPE  is  rivete.l  in 
one  piece  ten  feet  long,  without  circumferential  seams,  by  special 
machinery  of  our  own  design.  It  is  made  of  very  best  quality  of 
Galvanized  Steel  Sheets,  with  ends  of  each  section  reinforced  with 
extra  heavy  galvanized  steel.  We  carry  large  stocks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery. 


Compare  Our  Pipe  with  All  Others,  and  You'll  buy  WESTERN. 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  COMPANY  of  California 


San  Francisco 
444  Market  St. 


Taft 


Stockton 


Fresno 
753  H  St. 


Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 
1758  N.  Broadway 
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Rural  Problems 


Making  Concrete  Pipe. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  make  concrete 
pipe  for  irrigation  purposes. — S.  V. 

Answer  by  Frank  Adams,  in  Charge 
Experimental  Irrigation,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

IF  you  have  any  considerable 
amount  of  concrete  pipe  to  make 
I  would  advise  having  it  made  by  a 
-pccialist  in  that  line,  because  it  is 
Hfficult  for  one  inexperienced  in  con- 
rete  pipe  making  to  obtain  satis- 
actory  results.  However,  if  only  a 
•datively  small  amount  is  needed 
nd  it  is  not  feasible  for  you  to  pur- 
iiasc  from  a  contractor  or  dealer  you 
Aill  be  able  to  make  the  pipe  at  home 
t  you  use  extreme  care.  It  will  be 
.ecessary,  however,  to  have  a  set  of 
tcel  forms  and  these  can  be  pur- 
liascd  from  the  Keller-Thomason 
Manufacturing  Company,  Los  Ange- 
es,  from  whom  you  can  obtain  de- 
-criptive  catalogue  and  prices. 

A  satisfactory  mixture  was  found 
o  be  five  parts  of  first-class  Portland 
cnient  to  six  parts  of  clean,  sharp 
-:md  and  nine  parts  of  gravel.  Many 
ailures  of  concrete  pipe  have  been 
idue  to  "dirty"  sand  and  much  caution 
must  be  used  in  obtaining  sand  that 
is  wholly  free  from  earthy  particles. 
The  gravel  used  should  in  no  case 
exceed    in    diameter    one-half  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  pipe. 

In  addition  to  having  good  cement 
and  sand  and  gravel  of  proper  size 
much  care  must  be  used  in  tamping 
the  mixture  into  the  mold  and  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  mixture  is  not 
too  dry  and  is  kept  wet  during  the 
curing  period.  Some  of  the  best  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  by  using  a 
fairly  wet  mixture  and  this  necessi- 
tates leaving  the  mixture  in  the  mold 
until  the  setting  process  has  well 
started.  It  is  believed  that  too  dry 
a  mixture  invariably  gives  poor  re- 
sults. 

After  pipe  is  made  and  well  cured 
much  care  is  necessary  in  laying  it; 
that  is,  pipe  must  be  laid  on  an  even 
grade  and  well  jointed  to  prevent 
leaking.  It  is  suggested  that  after 
laying  the  pipe  be  tested  before  the 
trench  is  filled  in. 


Liver  Fluke. 

Can  you  give  me  the  cause  and  cure 
of  ichite  spots  on  the  liver  of  rah- 
bitsf — Subscriber. 

Answer  by  C.  P.  Gilmore. 

DISEASED  liver  is  caused  either 
from  improper  feeding  or  in- 
breeding and  once  the  rabbit  is  af- 
fected, is  hard  to  cure.  A  small  para- 
site called  a  "fluke"  attaches  itself  to 
the  liver  and  unless  checked  w-ill  in 
time  rot  the  entire  liver.  The  symp- 
toms are:  The  rabbit  has  some  dif- 
ficulty in  breathing  and  although  it 
will  eat  and  continue  to  produce 
young,  the  young  will  seldom  live  to 
three  months  of  age. 

To  cure  this  trouble  proper  feeding 
must  take  place;  the  elimination  of 
excessive  green  feeding,  especially 
kale  and  cabbage;  the  raising  only  of 
good  stock,  and  cleanliness  in  the 
hutches.  To  the  affected  animal  may 
be  given  one-half  grain  of  calomel  dis- 
solved in  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  Give 
dose  morning  and  evening. 

Minerals  on  Freehold. 

yVhat  is  the  lata  regarding  mining 
relating  to  a  privately  oicned  and  cul- 
tivated farm?  Can  any  one  accidentally 
'li.icovcring  mineral  on  said  place  file 
n  claim  and  work  it  without  intcr- 
frrencc  from  the  oicnerT  Docs  owner 
lirt  anything  out  of  said  claimf — F. 

R.  a. 

FROM  this  question,  I  gather  the 
land  is  owned  by  a  person  other 
than  the  person  w-ho  discovered  the 
mineral.  The  owner  of  the  land  owns 
all  below  and  all  above  the  land.  The 


law  will  not  permit  any  person  to  en- 
ter upon  the  land  of  another  on  any 
pretext  whatever.  The  law  w-U 
treat  such  a  person  as  a  trespasser. 

Discharge  of  Employee. 

Under  the  laics  of  California,  when 
one  is  hired  hy  the  month  at  a  monthly 
wage,  can  the  employer  discharge  with- 
out notice,  and  pay  only  what  part  of 
tthe  wages  are  due,  or  can  the  em- 
ployee stay  till  the  month  is  up  and 
collect  the  month's  wages  due?  The 
illustration  in  this  case  is  a  man  and 
wife  caretakers  of  a  country  place  and 
no  contract  either  verbal  or  in  writing 
was  drawn  up,  or  even  mentioned  when 
hired,  simply  hired  at  so  much  a 
month.  Does  the  employee  have  to  give 
the  employer  notice?  If  so,  for  hoiv 
longf—B..  C.  H. 

UNDER  the  laws  of  California,  in 
the  absence  of  any  agreement  or 
custom  as  to  the  terms  of  service, 
the  time  of  payment,  or  rate  or  value 
of  wages,  a  servant  is  presumed  to 
be  hired  by  the  month  at  a  monthly 
rate  of  reasonable  wages.  In  your 
case  you  are  presumed  to  have  been 
hired  for  the  period  of  one  month.  As 
the  custom  of  that  class  of  service 
is  payment  monthly  after  services  are 
performed,  your  employer  has  no  right 
to  discharge  you  before  the  end  of 
that  month  without  first  paying  the 
agreed  monthly  salary.  You  are,  at 
the  termination  of  that  month,  under 
no  obligation  to  give  notice  to  your 
employer  of  your  intention  to  quit. 
If  during  the  month  of  service  your 
employer  has  found  that  you  are  dis- 
honest, or  immoral,  or  that  you  have 
grossly  misrepresented  yourself  as  to 
your  ability,  he  can  discharge  you 
instantly  by  paying  you  for  the  time 
you  have  worked,  and  no  more.  You 
have  no  right  to  stay  till  the  end  of 
the  month;  but  if  you  are  capable 
and  honest  and  not  immoral,  action 
will  lie  against  your  employer  for 
recovery  of  any  damages  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  your  dismissal  and  up 
to  the  end  of  the  month. 


Blue  Grass  for  Hogs 

By  F.  B.  Mumford. 

BLUE  grass  has  long  been  profit- 
ably used  by  the  Missouri  farm- 
er for  feeding  cattle.  It  has 
not  been  generally  recognized  that  it 
may  also  be  utilized  for  pork  produc- 
tion. At  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  during  the  five-year  period 
from  1908  to  1912  the  average  amount 
of  pork  produced  from  an  acre  of 
blue  grass  amounted  to  $26  when  the 
live  weight  value  of  hogs  was  cal- 
culated at  8  cents  per  pound. 

In  securing  these  returns  from  blue 
grass  pasture  it  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize two  qualities  which  clearly  dis- 
ti.iguish  blue  grass  from  alfalfa, 
clover,  and  rape  pasture.  In  the 
first  place,  a  much  larger  amount  of 
grain  must  be  fed  to  hogs  on  blue 
grass  than  to  hogs  on  rape,  clover, 
or  alfalfa.  Another  diflference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  during  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  from  about  July  15  to 
.•\ugust  30,  blue  grass  is  of  little  or 
no  value  for  hog  pasture.  During 
this  time  clover,  alfalfa,  or  rape  pas- 
ture should  be  provided. 

The  grain  fed  to  hogs  on  blue 
grass  pasture  should  be  well  balanced 
— a  grain  mixture  of  six  parts  of  corn 
and  one  of  linseed  oil  meal,  or  ten 
parts  of  corn  and  one  part  of  tank- 
age. A  good  rule  to  follow  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  grain  to  be 
fed  is  to  feed  just  as  much  grain  as 
will  cause  the  animal  to  gain  an 
average  of  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
a  day  per  100  pounds  live  weight. 


When  opportunity  comes  along  in 
the  form  of  a  nice  young  girl  the 
chances  are  that  some  other  fellow 
lias  already  embraced  it. 


A  Game  Farm  Pays 
Good  Dividends 

HAVE  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  cash  yield  of  your  farm  by 
means  of  game  breeding?  There  is  a  con- 
stant and  growing  demand  for  game  birds  and  for 
the  eggs  of  game  birds.  This  demand,  which  comes 
largely  from  city  markets,  from  small  breeders  and 
from  sporting  clubs  owning  game  preserves,  is  so 
much  greater  tlian  the  supply  that  good  prices  are 
received  hy  the  comparatively  few  people  at  present 
engaged  in  game  fanning. 

You  would  find  a  game  farm,  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  your  regular  farm  work,  to  be  a  source 
of  considerable  profit.  In  addition  to  this  the  rais- 
ing of  game  birds  is,  in  itself,  an  intensely  interest- 
ing occupation.  Your  own  time  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  given  to  it.  Your  wife  or  your 
children  — whoever  is  now  taking  care  of  your  poultry 
—  could  run  the  game  farm. 

Unquestionably  your  land  is  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  at  least  one  species,  possibly  several  dif- 
ferent species,  of  game  birds.  Pheasants,  quail, 
wild  turkey,  and  other  birds  are  easily  bred  in  cap- 
tivity—  require  comparatively  little  attention,  call 
for  small  initial  expenditure  in  time  and  money. 

The  subject  is  one  to  which  you  should  give  ser- 
ious consideration.  All  the  information  which  we 
liave  regarding  it  is  at  yourdisposal.  If  you  will  write 
for  our  booklet,  "Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure",  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  without 
cost  to  you.    When  writing  use  the  coupon  below. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  1411 

HEE^ULBS  POWDEl^CO. 

Wilmington  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives:  Infallible  and  "F.  C."  Smoke- 
less SliotKun  Powders;  1,.  <t  R.  Oranj;e  Extra  Black  Spornn-,: 
Powders;  Dynamite  for  Farming;. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room*  140 
Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmin^on,  Delaware 

Geniicmen:  —  Plea;c  send  me  a  copy  of  "Game  Farmine  for  Profit  and  Pleasure".    I  am  interested  tn  eamc 

breeding  from  tlic  siaiulpoint  of  , 

Name    

Address     _    ,_ 


BED  WOOD  TANKS 
AND  SILOS 

Water  Troughs, 
WindmillH,  Frnnies 
and  Toners. 

Steel  and  Wood 
Prices  the  Ijowest. 

BROWN  &  DYSON 

«44  So.  Center  St., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


STAMMERING 

CORRECTED 
Private  Instruction  Only 

Confinltation  free.     Correspondence  solicited. 
THE  BAS.SBTT  INSTITUTK  FOU  STAMMEUEUS 

Wm.  K.   nnssett.  Principal 

90r)  Nevada  Hank  IddK..  M  Montnomcp.-,  St.,  S.  F. 


PATENTS 


Protect  and  Pay 

Sketcli    or    Model  for 

aiCAiicn 

Books,      Advice     and      Bi(t  ITOITF 
List    of    Inventions    Wanted  * 
Watson  B.  Coleman, 
Patent  Ijiiwyer.  Washington,  D.  O. 


Exposition 
Building  Material 

SYMON  BROS. 

WRECKERS 

1501-1527  MARKET  ST, 

San  Francisco 

Distributors. 

100  Buildings,  Including  the  Famous 
"INSIDE  INN," 

which  contains 

Greatest  Bargains 

in  Quality  Plumbing;  200  Bathrooin 
Sets,  Toilets,  Baths,  Basins;  2U0,uuo 
ft.  Choice  Lumber,  1,500  Doors,  antl 
Hardware;  3,000  Windows  and 
Frames.    00  days  time  limit. 

Opportunity  awaits  you.  Get 
your  house  and  barn  In  one  car. 
We  furnish  and  load.  Submit  list 
for  our  estimate. 

Main  Oflico: 

1501.1.>27  .WAHKKT  ST. 

Snii  Frani'ltsco. 
Brunch : 

Wclrh    .Juice    UI<Ik.,    Fair  f^roundM. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 


AT  FIVE  California  shows  I  won  llz 
firsts.  55  seconds,  four  times  best 
bird  in  shows  and  many  otiier  specials. 
Utility  and  show  stocks,  eggs  and 
chicks  of  Black.  Buff  and  White  Orp- 
ingrtons,  rose  and  s.  c.  Reds.  White  and 
Blue  Leghorns,  Silver  Campines,  An- 
conas.  Salmon  Faveroles.  Polish  and 
Cornish  games.  Free  mating  lists. 
Holman  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BOIRBOX  RED  TIRKEVS— The  best 
Bourbons  west  of  the  Rockies.  Four 
Irst  on  males  at  Panama-Pacific  and 
Los  Angeles  this  sea.«on.  Eggs  from 
large,  dark  free-range  hens  mated  to 
first  Los  Angeles  Old  Tom.  %S  per  12: 
$5.50  per  25.  Summer  sale  on  mated 
hens.     Send  for  price  list. 

THE  FERRIS  R.\>rH, 
firand  and  Reservoir,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Bl  FF  DI  CKS— Weigh  like  a  Pekin  and 
lay  like  a  Runner.    Winners  at  Pan- 
ama-Pacific and  Los  Angeles.    One  blue 
ribbon  duck  has  missed  laving  large, 
u-hite-shelled    eggs    but    six     davs  in 
5even   consecutive   months.     Eggs  S' 
per.J2:  $3.50  per  25:  baby  ducks.  $4  per 
12:  t^  per  25.     Send  for  price    list  of 
summer  sale  of  breeding  stock 
THE  FERRIS  RAXCH. 
"nd  Reservoir,  Pomona,  Cal. 


MODEI,  Poultry  Farm— White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs,  babv  chix  and  ten- 
weeks-old  pullets  for  delivery  after 
;Tan.  1.  19U.  Prices  on  application. 
Twelve  vears  of  breeding  have  made 
our  leghorns  the  desired  heavy  winter 
'^yg'  -"-   W-  C.  Smith,  Prop.,  Corning.  Cal. 


^-^^  Hatchery  —  Established 
1902.  Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to 
points  reached  in  three  davs-  six  va- 
rieties There  are  fifteen  large  hatch- 
eries here,  but  only  one  "Petaluma 
Hatchery.-  We  challenge  the  hen. 
hend  for  free  circular.  t,.  W".  Clark. 
Petaluma.  Cal.  ^ 


EGGS  from  blue  ribbon  winners,  guar- 
anteed pure  bred;  Toulouse  geese 
M.  B.  turkeys.  25  cents  each:  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  fJ.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Fawn 
Runner  ducks  and  Pearl  guineas,  10c 
each.  Also  2  pair  canary  birds  J. 
Wellborn.  Warren,  Ore. 


SICILIAN  Buttercups  and  S.  S  Ham- 
burgs.  Panama-Pacific  winners:  eggs 
J1.50  for  15  from  June  1st.  and  a  satis- 
factory hatch  guaranteed.  Send  for 
folder.  a.  I,.  Wakemnn,  411  Euclid 
.\ve.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED,  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  100.<.,  i.ooos:  heavy  lavers- 
hatched  all  year.  Broiler  plants  sup- 
plied, l.oon  Barron's  Leghorn  pullets 
i^asonable  prices.  Pebbleslde  Poultrv 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Snnnydale,  Cal. 

~  "av-oFd"  chicks    from  mv 
healthy,  vigorous  heavv-laving  free- 
range  stock  of  Hoganized  s."  c  White 
Leghorns,  price  $7  pe,-  hundred.    H.  P. 
Hanson.   Route  4,   Box    1T7,  Petaluma. 


Tf,*^  OUT— Babies  and  settings:  Blue 
Bloods.     Houdans.     Barred  Rocks 

nlf^S'  t''"''  u''"''    ""''lite  Orpingtons. 

Julia  Street,  So.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

BIFF  Leghorn.  White  Miii^rca  chicks 
stock:  quality  guaranteed: 
ho«»5  In''^°''"^^^-  (^^'oice  strained 
honey.  60  pounds  for  $n.50.  Sandrldge 
Hatchery.  Herman,  Cal. 

WHITE  PEKIX  ducks,  heavy  laversT 
heavy  table  fowls,  rapid  growpro 
p  K^-  .''".''P''^"-  *5  per  hundred. 
Eabv  ducks.  JIS  per  hundred.  PekIn 
Duck  Farm.  Santa  CruJi.  Cal. 

H.tRT'S  bronze  turk^^^T     Stock  at  re- 
duced  price.s.    Order  now  for  fall  de- 
livery.   Circulars  free.    Albert  M.  Hart, 
Clements.  Cal. 


TRAPXESTED    White   and    Buff  Leg- 
horns:    great    winners    and  layers. 
Eggs    chicks,  stock.     Arthur  R.  Schroe- 
«ler,  .^Ita  Mesa.  Mountain  View.  Cal. 

COCKERELS  —  Barred    Rocks.   R  I 
Keds.   Lt.  Brahmas.  Buff  and  White 
Orpington.^:    also   chix.    Enoch  Cren-s. 
Santa  Crac. 


TWO  FINE  L  Brahma    cockerels.  11 
months  old:     thoroughbred.  HUlen- 
brandt,  1011  Oak,  Napa. 


TWENTY   dozen    fine    bred    W  Legh 
pullets   ?.   months.   $7.50  per  doz  C 
Staohlc.  ISO  Lelanil  ,*vc.,  San  Francisco. 

Bl,l  E  Andalusian  specialist — Eggs  for 
sale.      Daniel    Cnlbrcath,  Monmouth, 
Oreiton. 


attention:    if  you  are  Interested  in 
Indian  Runner  ducks  write  to  me  for 
prices  for  eggs  and  drakes;  pure  white 
egg  strain.     J.  H.  Robinson,  Gait,  Cal 


OUR  RATE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  advertisements  In  the  Market  Place 
pages  is  only  3  cents  per  word  for  each  Insertion. 

THE  MARKET  PLACE  CLASSIFIED  Ad  Department  of  Orchard  and  Farm 

offers  subscribers  and  readers  a  low  priced  and  effective  place  to  adver- 
tise. These  advertisements  are  read  because  subscribers  know  they  offer 
bargains.    Your  bargains  should  be  here. 

SEND  PAYMENT  when  you  send  the  advertisement  We  make  no  charge 
accounts  of  this  kind  of  advertising.  Amounts  under  one  dollar  may  be 
sent  in  1  or  2  cent  stamps.  Make  remittance  to  cover  as  many  times  as 
you  want  advertisement  to  run. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  MUST  REACH  US  by  noon  of  23d  of  each  month. 
CHANGES  OF  COPY  must  be  in  our  hands  by  10th  of  month  preceding 
date  of  issue.  Address 

ADVERTISING  DEPT.,  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

HEHRST  BLDC,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


POULTRY— Continued 


RE.4D  a  good  reliable  poultry  publica- 
tion is  the  advice  of  poultry  experts. 
Realizing  this.  Orchard  and  Farm  has 
arranged  to  give  a  year's  subscription 
to  the  California  Poultry  Journal,  the 
leading  Western  poultry  publication, 
with  each  new  or  renewal  subscription 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  for  one  year. 
Send  50c  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  and  receive  the 
California  Poultry  Journal  one  year 
and  Orchard  and  Farm  one  year,  new 
or  renewal.  

H.\TCH  ducks  now  for  fall  and  win- 
ter layers.  My  Indian  Runners  lay 
280  eggs  per  year.  I  have  250  ducks 
laying  200  eggs  per  day  now.  My  6th 
pen  contains  1st  prize  duck,  3d  prize 
drake.  P.  P.  I.  E.:  1st.  2d,  3d  prize 
drakes  and  1st,  2d  prize  ducks.  Cal. 
Poultry  Show,  Sacramento.  Eggs,  1st 
pen,  $5  per  setting:  2d  pen.  $2  per  set- 
ting: utility  eggs.  $1.50  per  setting,  $8 
per  hundred.   J.  H.  Robinson,  Gait,  Cal. 

BABl'  CHICKS — ^We  will  hatch  during 
May  and  June,  so  order  now  and  get 
them  when  you  want  them.  All  good 
strong  youngsters  from  good  layers. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas. 
We  also  have  surplus  breeding  stock 
for  sale  now.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch, 
Campbell.  Calif.  

ANCONAS — Hatching  eggs  at  half  price 
balance  of  season.  Standard-bred 
and  utility.  243  egg  strain.  Official 
Missouri  State  record.  Small  eaters, 
heavy  producers.  The  best  to  be  had, 
regardless  of  price.  Surplus  of  breed- 
ers and  cockerels  going  cheap.  Write 
to-day.  G.  F.  Leckner,  Tulare,  Cali- 
fornia^ ^  ^ 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY!  Get  start  Bar- 
ron's early-maturing,  heavy  winter- 
laying  260-egg  White  I^eghorns.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Eggs  now,  half  price.  Leg- 
horns. $1:  chicks,  mature  stock,  re- 
duced. Time  raise  this  winter's  layers 
and  next  spring's  breeders.  Guaran- 
teed world's  heaviest  layers.  Becson, 
Wilson  Avenue,  Pasadena,  California. 

B.4BY  CHICKS,  7  per  hundred — Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns:  thorough- 
breds exclusively:  not  simply  chicks, 
but  stock  that  lays  and  pays:  1,600 
breeding  hens  raised  from  trapnested 
slock.  If  you  want  quality  chicks  at 
reasonable  prices,  send  for  my  folder. 
F.  W.  Dobbel,  Bncna  A'lsta  Poultry 
Y'ards,  R.  1,  Box  33,  Sonoma,  Calif. 


B.VRRED  Plymouth  Rocks  —  the  kind 
that  win  and  lay:  eggs  for  hatching 
and  choice  stock  for  sale.  Have  bred 
Barred  Rocks  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Write  for  catalog  showing  win- 
nings. Voddcn's  Rockery,  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.  

INCUBATOR  chicks.  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn: 
highest  class  of  stock  bred  to  standard 
and  to  lay.  If  you  are  interested  in 
the  best  send  for  catalogue.  Mahajo 
Farm.  P.  O.  Box  Sacramento.  Cal. 

WHITE  HOUI,.\ND  turkeys:    eggs.  $3 
per  doz.:  baby  turkeys.  50  cents  each, 
$5.50  per  doz.     Alice  Mcrriam,  Grand 
Ave  Pomona.  

ORPINGTONS,   bnit   and   irhite;  Black 

Minorcas.  Eggs  half  nrice.  Stock 
half  price  to  close  out.  This  includes 
prize  winners.  Mrs.  S.  SwaysKood. 
Ronte  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  heavy-laving 
strain  of  S.   C.   Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Limited  number  for  early  June  deliv- 

ery.  C.  W.  Davis.  Wox  OW.t.  Corning.  Cal. 

CAMPINES  of  quality,  silver  and  gold- 
en: hatching  eggs  md  young  stock 

for  sale.    M.  Yehl,  R.  1.  Hox  11  C,  I.lv- 

crmore,  Cal. 


FROGS 


FROGS — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern bullfrogs:  unusual  possibilities 
west  of  mountains.  Tremendous  de- 
mand. W.  A.  Randcl,  R.  1,  Seymour, 
Conn. 


RABBITS 


GILMORE  FARM — New  Zealand  Red 
rabbits,  exhibition  and  utility  stock. 
Send  a  2c  stamp  for  our  catalog.  Also 
all  kinds  of  rabbit  breeders'  supplies, 
such  as  Gilmore's  self-cleaning  hutch 
plans,  mash  formula,  tanning  hides 
formula,  rabbit  books,  etc.  Free  circu- 
lar. Gllmore  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal, 

WE   L.E.\D   them   all    with   Belgians — 
Hardy,    reliable    Rufus    Reds.  SIb- 
nott's  Rabbltry,  Fresno,  Calif. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

TO  REDUCE  the  high   cost  of  living 
send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer 
Catalogue.      Smith's    Cash    Store,  106 
Clay  Street.  San  Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL 


W.4NTED — Have  you  plenty  of  "pep?" 

Have  you  sand,  grit,  determination? 
Tou  must  have  it  to  succeed.  You  face 
the  future  like  a  man  or  like  a  craven. 
Preparedness  is  the  word  that  to-day  is 
heard  on  the  lips  of  millions.  It  is  the 
same  vital  factor  upon  which  your 
future  is  based.  Study  telegraphy, 
stenography.  bookkeeping.  English 
branches.  Board  and  room  can  be 
earned.  Girls  can  earn  all  expenses. 
Interesting  circulars  and  Information 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Mackay 
Business  College,  DOS  Main  St.,  iMm 
Anarcles.  

STUDENTS  everywhere  will  be  able  to 
earn  money  during  vacation  time  by 
representing  Orchard  and  Farm.  The 
work  is  steady,  profitable  and  digni- 
fied. A  letter  or  card  to  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Hearst  Bids.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal..  will  bring  full  details. 

PHILLIPS  Ladies'  Tailoring  School,  es- 
tablished 1S9S — System  and  Instruc- 
tion book.  $5.00.  Lessons  here  or  by 
mail.  3138  Oxford.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Phone  Berkeley  T3.%n-J.  Make  your 
dresses  while  learning.  Tailored  suits 
and  evening  gowns  made  to  measure. 

NEW,  SIMPLE  process  for  crystalliz- 
ing figs  and  other  fruits.  Instruc- 
tions, terms,  samples  on  application. 
Correspondence  with  fie  growers  so- 
licited. Mrs.  H.  R.  Monteith,  Santa 
Rosa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


W.^NTED — Men  and  women  18  or  over 
for  V.  S.  Government  Jobs.  $75  month. 
Vacation  with  pay.  Short  hours,  pleas- 
ant work.  Pnll  unnecessary.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Write  immediate- 
ly for  free  list  of  positions  now  obtain- 
able. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  1,  240, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  want  a  position  for  life,  with 
big  pay.  short  hours  and  sure  ad- 
vancement? Then  work  for  I'ncle  Sam. 
My  free  illustrated  book— r)K939 — tells 
how  to  get  an  appointment.  Earl  Hop- 
kins, Washlnicton,  D.  C. 

M.\RRIED  M.\N  with  family,  good  car- 
penter, understands  painting,  paper- 
hanging  and  general  repairs  on  ranch, 
tvants  steady  employment  in  country. 
W.  J.  H.,  4021  Lyon  avc.  Oakland. 


MISCELLANEOUS- 
SALE 


-FOR 


PUMP  MORE  water  per  hour  with  les 
power  by  putting  "Gripwell  PuUe 
Covering"  on  the  pulleys  in  your  pump 
ing  plant.  This  material  is  used  an 
indorsed  by  most  all  fruit  packin 
plants  In  Southern  CallforniSL  Writ 
us  for  booklet  and  information.  Ftdel 
Ity  Supply  Co.,  Marsh  Strong  Bide,  Lo 
Angeles. 


FISH — World's  famous  Puget  Soun' 
salmon:  100  lbs.  net  salmon  in  brim 
$5.50:  25  lbs.  smoked  salmon.  $2.50:  2 
lbs.  net  salmon  bellies  In  brine  $2  S( 
T.  A.  Beard.  4322  Wlnslow  Place,  le 
attle.  Wash. 


SECOND-HAND  and  new  water  pipe- 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrough 
iron  screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  ■ 
good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Wete 
baum  Pipe  Works,  187  Eleventh  St.,  Su 
Francisco. 

YOU  CAN  save  money  by  subscrlblni 
for  your  magazines  through  ui 
Write  to-day  for  our  latest  free  cat« 
logue  of  special  low  offers.  M.  E.  Jack 
son  MaKaxinc  .Agency,  645  Hyde  St.,  Sai 
Francisco,  Cal. 


OFFICE  stationery  —  Catalogues,  gen 
eral  commercial  printing.  Good  work 
low  prices,  prompt  service.  Mail  or 
ders.  G.  C.  Gallagher,  443  Sacra  meMi 
St.,  S.  F. 


USED    BOOKS  —  Extraordinary  bar 
gains.      Catalog.      HlRene's,  F-2441 
Post,  San  Francisco.     (Books  bought 


B.  REICHARD — Breeder  of  high-claiti 
Airedale  Terriers.     Young  stock  foi 
sale.     R.  2.  China,  CaL 


FOR  CED.*K  posts  and  hop  poles  «  ritt 
G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


PARCEL  POST 


LIVING  expenses  reduced  25%  throuL 

co-operative  buying.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  particulars.  Pnclllc  Co-Op- 
erative League,  O-230  Commercial  9t, 
San  Francisco. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY — We  want  a  lim 
Ited  number  of  men  and  women  tc 
look  after  the  Interests  of  Orchard  ai 
Farm    on    a    salary    and  commissli 
basis.    This  work  is  pleasant  and  djj 
nified.    Experience  is  unnecessary 
coach  you  until  you  become  thorougl 
familiar  with  the  service.    Most  pro] 
sitions     require     the  Investment 
money,  but  here  we  take  all  the  rl 
You  can  give  the  plan  a  trial  in  yol 
spare   time    without    Interfering  wli 
your    regular    duties.      Ask  for 
Money-Making  Offer.    Your  name  on'fc 
post  card  will  bring  it.     Address  Or-i 
chard   and   Farm,   Hearst    Bldg.,  S 
Francisco,  Cal. 


W.*NTED — Responsible  representativa,! 

12  tools  in  1.  Sells  to  farmers,  tean 
sters.  contractors,  etc.  Lifts  3  ton 
hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  poa^ 
many  other  uses.  Free  sample  to 
tive  agents.  One  agent's  profit.  $45_ 
one  day:  another,  $1,000  In  Pec. 
start  you.  Write  for  big  color  plat 
Secure  exclusive  sale.  Harrah  Mfg.  Ca 
Box  M,  Bloomfleld.  Ind.  

A  C.\P.\BLE  agent  to  represent  us 

Northern  and  Central  California 
deals   with   orchards,    farms,  cannil 
factories,  etc.     Our  article  la  IndorM 
and    used    by    all    the  fruit-packiii_ 
lilants  in  Southern  California.  Exclu- 
sive   territory    on    liberal  commls8loB| 
basis.       Fidelity     Supply     Co..     Mar  ~ 
Strong  Bldg..  I.OS  Angeles.  Cal. 


W.*NTED — BOYS  who  own  their  ol 
motorcycles:  $30  per  week.    Full  Da 
ticulars  upon  application.     A  card 
letter  will  do  the  work.  Address 
chard   and    Farm,   Hearst    Bldg.,  Sa 
Francisco.  Cal. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES 


SECRET  exposed  for  making*  the  much- 
advertised  carbon  i«emover,  "Carbo- 
clde,"  which  elimlantes  carbon  in  auto 
and  gas  engines.  Ingredients  bougHl 
anywhere:  easily  prepared:  costs  bat 
few  cents  to  make  what  dealers  charg* 
dollars  for.  Formula  and  Instructloni 
sent  for  $1  00.  D.  K.  Grant.  Chemla^ 
27.f  Hamilton  Ave.  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


MUSIC 


VERY'  LATEST  smashing  big  '°nC 
hits  of  all  publishers  (words  ann 
music  complete!.  15  cents  each  P08t» 
paid  anywhere  In  U.  S.  A.  Be  "up  _ti 
the  moment" — get  the  newest  they'rO 
singing,  the  latest  they're  dancing.  urt» 
der  the  bright  lights  from  Broadwajr 
to  the  ClifT  House.  Write  to-dav  for 
great  free  list.  Wilder,  the  MarfO 
King,  Hearst  Building.  San  Francises 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


REAL  ESTATE 


KEE  HOMES,  safe  investments,  with- 
out residence.  School,  State,  Indian, 
lovernnient  lands.  You  have  9  lights 
nw  worth  $1,000  each.  You  want 
..ine  or  investment.  You  need  results 
1    years   of   work   and   thousands  of 

i  .liars  expense  in  searching  out  val- 
ible  overlooked,  covered-up  bargains. 
M-  full  service  has  helped  others  get 
.St  results.  Their  plan  is  recommend- 
I  to  you,  now;  $5  for  lists  of  State, 
idian,  school  lands,  services  until 
M7;  $7.50  for  3  County  Sectional  Maps 

Government  land;  $2.50  for  State 
lap  showing  school  land.  All  about  3 
lunties,  $15;  2  counties,  $12.50;  1 
iiinty,  $10.  This  includes  full  particu- 
iis,  directions  and  help.  Pays  us  to 
lit  you.  Order  full  services  to-day. 
'.ooklet  free.  Cnllfornia  State  Land 
nforinntlon  Bureau,  .  Joxeiih  Clark, 
Uiinnicfr,  Sacramento.  

)RO  LOMA  is  a  new  colony  on  west 
side  of  San  Joaquin  valley,  in  Fresno 
o.,  California.  8,000  acres  subdivided 
ito  20-acre  lots.  Plenty  irrisation 
iid  domestic  water;  $10,000  school. 
Hire,  postofflce;  electric  power  and 
nhts;  domestic  water  piped  to  each 
"t;  good  climate;  36  families  already 
\  ing  here;  rich  soil,  good  for  alfalfa, 
■  uits  and  vines;  $115  per  acre,  on  very 
isy  terms.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to 
ft  a  good  ranch  at  the  right  price, 
nd  for  map  and  descriptive  matter, 
fe  large  ad  on  page  2  in  this  paper. 
Aalter  A.  Clark,  704  Hobart  Bid.,  San 
"ranclnoo.  Cnllf.  

.\UM  FOR  RENT  in  Sacramento  val- 
ley;   20    acres,    all    alfalfa,  mile 
iwn.    Owner  wishes  to  sell  renter  all 
lock,  implements  and    furniture,  to- 
other with   retail  milk  route,  which 
•turns  $2,500  per  year  from  only  10 
nvs.      Business    steadily  increasing. 
I  hree  to  four  times  more  than  selling 
.  creamery.     Whole  business  can  be 
andled  by   one   energetic    man.  Or 
ould  be  willing  to  sell  to  renter  just 
:ilk  business  and  cows.    Owner  retir- 
■ig.     Hox  S(i4,  Orchard  and  Farm.  

HESNO  CO. — 520  acres,  town  5  miles, 
U.  R.  in  200  yds.,  school  5  miles; 
iwnsite  on  land.  Sandy  loam  soil;  9 
res  of  good  alfalfa,  liiO  acres  culti- 
ited,  about  80  acres  more  tillable; 
alance  pasture  land  fenced.  6-room 
luse,  barn,  chicken-house,  storehouse, 
tc,  Creek  and  good  well.     Also  has 

ii  40-acre  tracts  at  $50  per  acre.  8  40- 
.cre  tracts  at  $25  per  acre,  and  two  160 
cres  improved,  all  close  to  proven  oil 
erritory.  Address  Box  D  1,  Coallnsa, 
^renno  Co.,  Calif. 


REAL  ESTATE— Continued. 


800  —  40  ACRES,  Tuolumne  county, 
only  one  mile  from  railroad  (now 
lutlding)  and  State  highway  to  Yo- 
lemite;  small  new  cottage;  water  plen- 
Iful,  springs,  big  live  ditch;  good  soil, 
10  rocks,  hardpan,  adobe,  alkali  nor 
nalaria;  hilly  and  timbered.  Located 
lear  the  $75,000,000  Hetch-Hetchy  proj- 
!Ct.  Fine  apple  country.  Good  neigh- 
lors.  A  good  place  for  a  man  with 
imited  means.  Big  prices  and  demand 
lor  all  produce.  $800  cash;  no  trade. 
larence  Holt,  owner.  Hickman,  Calif. 

<OR  SALE — Chicken  ranch,  one  of  the 

nicest  homes  in  Gardena  valley;  six- 
•oom  cottage,  nearly  new,  modern  in 
svery  respect;  gas,  water,  electric 
ights.  One  acre  of  land.  Plenty  of 
'rult,  berries  and  nuts.  Fully  equip- 
>ed  with  yards,  brooder  houses,  coops, 
!tc.,  for  500  to  1,000  chickens.  Price, 
ncluding  tools  and  household  furni- 
;ure,  $4,250.  Liberal  terms  to  right 
larty.  J.  a.  Sawyer,  Owner,  Gardena, 


SIG  BARGAIN — Sixty  acres  on  county 
road,  two  miles  east  of  Oakdale,  un- 
ler  irrigation.  No  buildings;  soil  me- 
Uum  sandy  loam.  Fifty  acres  in  bar- 
ley, feterlta  and  Soudan  grass,  six 
icres  low  land,  water  on  during  wet 
season.  Price  $7,800.  Terms.  $4,000 
■ash,  balance  as  agreed  upon.  Address 
:he  owner.  J.  L,.  Hawes,  Oakdale,  Stan- 
1»lanw  county,  California. 

POR  SALE — My  home  ranch,  19  acres: 
11  in  walnut  trees.  Electric  pumping 
plant  and  every  convenience.  30  miles 
Trom  Los  Angeles.  3  miles  from  Santa 
Ana,  on  the  Pacific  Electric  car  line. 
Pine  place.  For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress T.  H.  Bowen,  Route  2,  Santa  Ana, 
Cat. 


POR  SALE — Cattle  ranch.  $20  per  acre: 
946  acres  of  range  and  farming  land; 
(lovernment  land  adjoining:  running 
Teek:  7-room  modern  house:  2  barns: 
situated  between  Winters  and  Napa. 
P*rms.  Address  Owner,  hox  363,  Napa, 
CM.  

F^EE  HO!»IESTR.\n  lands — Now  ready, 
'  Oflficlal  Guide,  covering  entire  area, 
'■  State.>».  with  locations,  laws,  descrin- 
tinns  and  complete  information,  inchid- 
ine  2  volumes  on  farm  money-making 
ilans:  price  SI. 50.  J.  C.  Hondcrnon, 
'Searcher  V.  S.  Recorda,  Box  470,  San 
FranclMco. 


5  CES/TS  an  acre  cash — Texas  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  State;  you  can 
buy  good  land  at  $2  per  acre;  pay  5c 
per  acre  cash  and  no  niore  for  40  years, 
but  3  per  cent  interest.  Send  6c  post- 
age for  further  information.  Investor 
Pull.  Co.,  DcHk  SIS,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

80  ACRES  near  Holtville,  Imperial  Val- 
ley, on  main  canal;  highly  improved; 
implements  and  team;  50  acres  alfalfa. 
Price  $20,000.  Exchange  for  highly  im- 
proved close-in  fruit  ranch.  Carl  Phl- 
llppi.  Agent,  Turlock,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  by  owner — 80  a.  ranch  In 
choice  locality;  alfalfa  and  dairy 
country;  electric  power;  15  a.  pears  and 
apples,  part  in  bearing.  Small  pay- 
ment and  liberal  terms.  Address  Box 
403,  Lancaster,  Calif.  

LITTLE  VALLEY  made  for  two,  320 
acres  each.  Stock  ranch  homestead. 
Close  to  railroad  town.  160  acres  hay 
and  grain  land,  balance  pasture.  Ad- 
joining free  range.  Location  fee  $160. 
Box  324.  Madeline.  Calif.  

IRRIGATED  farms,  other  lands  and 
income  properties  for  sale  and  ex- 
change. What  have  you?  Correspond- 
ence solicited.  Carl  Pbillppl,  Turlock, 
Cal.  

HOMESTEADS    in    Lassen   and  Modoc 
counties.     Booklet  free.     W.  G.  Bo- 
lianuan,  Madeline,  Calif. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WA!VTED — To  buy  ranch  suitable  for 
stock-raising  and  fruit,  with  or  with- 
out improvements.  Am  no  agent.  If 
you  will  sell  for  low  price,  give  par- 
ticulars, location  and  terms.  O.  Mcr- 
tenw,  Laguna  Bea ch,  Cal. 

FARMS  WANTED — Improved  or  unim- 
proved; have  3,357  buyers;  describe 
your  unsold  property,  giving  price,  lo- 
cation. 101  Farmers'  Exchange,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

W.VNTED — To    hear    from    owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.     Send  descrip- 
tion and  cash  price.     R.  G.  List,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FARM  LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


FARM     catalogue     postpaid.  Chapin 
Farm  Agency,  Boston,  .Massachusetts. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


GIANT  MARROW  cabbage — Yielded  14 
tons  per  acre  more  than  kale  at 
West.  Washington  Experiment  Station 
(Puyallup),  in  scientific,  comparative 
test  of  their  yielding  quality.  Richest 
"greens"  for  poultry,  dairy,  table.  En- 
tirely edible.  Can  plant  year  round  in 
California  for  succession.  First  Amer- 
ican sales  of  guaranteed,  home-grown, 
acclimated  seed,  planting  ten  square 
rods,  25  cents;  five  packets,  $1.  Photos, 
culture,  efficient  "Maggotfly"  remedies, 
with  each.  Supply  limited,  order  now. 
E.  E.  Martin.  B.  7,  Bangor,  Washington. 

WE  BUY  alfalfa  seed  containing  dod- 
der, mustard  and  other  noxious  weed 
seeds.  Send  us  samples  of  any  high  or 
low  grade  seed  you  may  have,  also  of 
mustard,  bur  and  sour  clover  seed,  flax, 
etc.  Mercantile  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth 
and  Poplar  Sts..  Oakland,  Cal.  

BURBANK'S  spineless  cactus  —  Direct 
from  the  home  of  the  originator, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  We  are  now  offering 
the  new  improved  varieties  of  forage 
and  fruiting  cactus  for  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  Write  for  our  pamphlets  and 
price  list.    J.  I.  Jewell,  Santa  Rosa. 

WE  ARE  growing  the  best  varieties  of 
spineless  cactus  that  Burbank  has 
produced;  prices  reasonable.  Send  for 
catalogue.  G.  D.  Cumnilngs,  Los  Altos, 
Cal.  

ALFALFA  SEED — Reliable  stock,  crop 
of  1915.  You  need  the  best — we  have 
it,  in  all  grades  and  varieties.  Write 
or  wire;  time  is  short.  V.  A.  Peterson 
Alfalfa  Seed  Co.,  Arbnckic,  Calif.  Make 
our  seed  your  seed.  

PEDIGREED  Burbank  fruiting-f odder 
cactus  plants— 100,   $7.50;   1,000,  $45; 
10,000,  $300.     El  Canipo  Co.,  227  Story 
DIdg.,  Los  .\ngeleH. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


COLLECTION  agencies  —  Rauer's  Law 
and   Collection   Co.;     all  collections 
handled  promptly.     4th  floor.  Marston 
Rldg.,  244  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco. 

References.  Dun's  and  Bradstreet. 
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CANARY  RAISING,  complete,  condensed 
text,  postpaid,  50c.  Profitable  and 
interesting  business  or  hobby.  Partic- 
ulars, Jos.  Schosser,  818  Alabama  St., 
S.  F. 


BIG  TYPE  Poland  Chinas — Iowa  Won- 
der 188779 — herd  sires— Joker  238909. 
50  sows  bred  to  Iowa  Wonder  for  early 
farrow.  50  gilts  bred  to  Joker  for 
early  summer  farrow.  40  open  gilts. 
250  young  gilts  5  to  6  months  old.  250 
young  boars  5  to  6  months  old.  Extra 
special  prices.  Every  purchaser  will  be 
given  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
"American  Swineherd,"  special  advo- 
cate of  the  Poland  China;  also  a  copy 
of  the  "Hand  Book  on  the  .Sow"  and  a 
copy  of  the  "Pig  Feeders'  Manual," 
three  valuable  premiums.  The  book 
"The  Hog  Supreme,  the  Poland  China," 
will  be  mailed  free  for  the  asking. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  California. 

BILLIlvEN  herd  of  improved  Chester 
Whites;  pure  bred;  registered;  chol- 
era immune.  Y'oung  service  boars  and 
bred  gilts  for  immediate  delivery;  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Can  mate  up, 
not  akin  in  any  way,  if  desired.  A  re- 
cent introduction  of  new  blood  lines 
from  the  East,  from  champions  and 
grand  champions.  Bred  sows  due  to 
farrow  in  March  and  April.  This  will 
make  a  very  attractive  offering  of  ex- 
tras from  these  sows.  The  best  and 
most  popular  blood  lines.  Am  booking 
orders  now  for  these  pigs.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills,  Sacramento  County,  Cal.  

LARGE  Y'orkshire  swine — We  have  50 
gilts  open  or  bred.  20  yearling  and 
fall  boars  at  attractive  prices.  Y^ou 
are  at  liberty  to  return  what  we  ship 
you  at  our  expense  if  price  and  qual- 
ity arc  not  satisfactory.  Won  27  rib- 
bons at  Panama  Pacific  International 
Exposition,  including  champion  and 
grand  champion,  on  both  sows  and 
boars.  Write  Riverlna  Farms,  Paradise 
Road,  Modesto,  or  P.  O.  Box  2250,  San 
Francisco.  

REGISTERED  Berkshires.  World's  Fair 
grand  champion.  Grand  Leader  2d,  at 
head  of  the  herd;  also  winners  of  sen- 
ior, junior  and  reserve  grand  cham- 
pions. We  have  four  boars  of  the 
highest  breeding  in  active  service  with 
75  reserve  brood  sows.  A  special  lot 
of  spring  boars  ready  for  service  of- 
fered at  attractive  prices.  Order 
promptly  if  in  market.  Grape  Wild 
Farm,  A.  B,  Humphrey,  Prop,,  Escalon, 
San  Joaquin  Co..  Calif.    Box  O. 


FOR  S.VLE  —  Two  (Poland  China) 
brood  sows,  bred  for  2d  litter  in  Aug. 
and  Sept.,  $30  each,  registered,  crated 
and  transfered  f.  o.  b.  Also  young 
gilts,  $15  and  $20.  N.  M.  Lester,  Grld- 
ley.  Cal.  

00  HEAD — Reg.  Jack  and  2  Jennets, 
some  heavy  mares  with  foals,  bal. 
mules  and  saddle  and  polo  stock  1  to 
5  yrs.  old.  Quick  sale,  bargain  prices. 
F.  G.  Warner,  El  Dorado  Ranch,  Placer- 
vllie.  Cal.  

FOR  S.\LE — Pure  and  high  grade  Tog- 
genburg  buck  kids;  also  few  grade 
does,  some  fresh.  Edwin  W.  Pritchett, 
Prop.,  Alpine  Goat  Dairy,  Long  Beach. 
Calif.  

REGISTERED  Duroc- J'ersey  hogs,  ma- 
ture boars,  brood  sows,  gilts  and 
weanlings.  Why  not  the  best?  Prices 
right.  Come  and  see  them  or  write 
Red  Rock  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Fancy  t)elted  Hampshire 
hogs.  Well  belted  young  sows  and 
boars,  registered.  Prices  reasonable. 
Ben,  F.  Thorpe,  Manager,  Canflcld  Es- 
tate Ranches,  Bonsall,  California. 


REGISTERED   Berkshires   of   all  ages 
at  reasonable  prices.    Write  for  quo- 
tations.   Imperial  Stock  Farm,  Morgan 
Hill.  Cal.  

HIGH-CLASS  Duroc  Jersey  hogs.  Red 
Rock  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  Berkshires — Fine  young 
pigs  of  both   sexes;  also    my  herd 
boar — a  fine  animal.     J.  H.  Benedict, 
Lomoorc.  Cal.  

WILLOWMOOR  Ayreshires — Great  rec- 
ords: economy;  300  head  In  herd.  J. 
W.  Cllsc.  Redmond,  Washington.  

READ   OUR    advertising   on    page  16. 

Tagus  Ranch,  Tagus  Switch,  Tulare 
Connty. 

REGISTERED     Poland     China  swine. 

Weanling  pigs  of  both  sexes.  J.  H. 
Cook.  Paradise.  Cnllf. 

FOR  s.ALE  —  Large   Yorkshire  swine; 

best  of  breeding.  Stanley  Bishoprlck, 
Gaston.  Ore.  

FOR  SALE — A  large  pure  bred  imported 
Percheron    stallion.      l/ou  Stockton, 
Ramonn.  Cal.  

RED  ROCK  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen,  Cat., 

for  best  Duroc-Jersey  hogs.  

SHETL.\ND  ponies — Get  one  from  Yo- 
cum  Jt  Sons,  Bcllota,  Calif. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
 BUYERS  

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  030  Market  St.,  opposite  I'al- 
aec  Hotel,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured 
through  us;  established  fifty  years. 
Send  for  free  booklet  on  "Patents." 
PacHlc  Coast  Patent  Agency,  Inc., 
Stockton,  California.  

A  Larger-  Rabbit 

THE  people  need  cheaper  meat. 
A  larger  rabbit  will  supply  a 
meat  that  is  unexcelled  at  less 
than  3  1-3  per  dressed  pound  cost  of 
feed. 

Shall  we  raise  fancj-  pet  stock  to 
supply  a  fancy  people  at  a  fancy 
price  while  the  poor  people  are  cry- 
ing for  cheaper  meat? 

Brethren,  let  us  take  an  interest  in 
others  and  in  a  larger  rabbit  and 
respond  to  the  call  for  cheaper  meat. 
There  arc  a  few  commendable  con- 
tributors to  the  pet  stock  magazines 
who  have  taken  a  stand  for  a  larger 
rabbit.    We  wish  there  were  more. 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
secretary  of  the  National  Pet  Stock 
Association  of  America,  requesting 
the  weights  of  the  heaviest  Flemish 
Giant,  New  Zealand  Red,  and  Belgian 
bucks  and  does.  We  told  him  we 
were  going  to  offer  prizes  for  larger 
rabbits.  He  sent  us  the  weights,  an 
invitation  to  join  the  association, 
and,  best  of  all,  a  kind  and  encourag- 
ing letter.  Here  are  the  weights  of 
the  rabbits  and  where  owned: 

Flemish  Giant  buck,  owned  by 
Whitman,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  15 V2  lbs.; 
doe.  owned  by  Betts  of  San  Francis- 
co, 17%  lbs.;  New  Zealand  buck, 
owned  by  Carter  of  Portland,  Ore.. 
10%  lbs.;  doe,  owned  by  Caldwell 
Bros,  of  Los  Angeles,  IIV2  lbs.;  Bel- 
gian Giant,  buck  and  doe,  owned  by 
Betts  of  San  Francisco,  14  and  14% 
lbs.  respectively;  Belgian  hare,  buck 
9  lbs.,  doe  10  lbs. 

To  encourage  the  production  of 
larger  rabbits  the  Larger  Rabbit  As- 
sociation will  give  to  winning  pro- 
ducers the  right  to  name  the  poor  to 
whom  they  want  the  L.  R.  A.  to  send 
dressed  rabbits.  A  dressed  rabbit 
will  be  given  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing rabbits: 

First  Flemish  Giant  buck  16  lbs. 

Flemish  Giant  doe  18^4  lbs. 

New  Zealand  Red  buck  11  lbs. 

New  Zealand  Red  doe.  13  lbs. 

Belgian  Giant  buck  14%  lbs. 

Belgian  Giant  doe  15  lbs. 

The  producer  will  have  a  vvitne5s 
sign  a  certificate  which,  for  example, 
reads  something  like  this; 

"This  certifies  that  J.  H.  Better  has 
produced  a  Flemish  Giant  buck 
which  weighs  16  lbs.  (if  more  than 
16  lbs.  give  weight). 

"June  29,  1916. 

"T.  E.  BAT. 
The  earliest  dated  certificate  wins. 
If  more  than  one  bear  the  same  date 
they  each  shall  be  credited  as  a  win- 
ner, unless  one  certifies  a  larger  rab- 
bit. In  that  case  the  larger  rabbit 
wins. 

Announcements  of  winning  cer- 
tificates will  be  given  in  the  follow- 
ing magazines:  National  Pet  Stock 
Fancier,  Pet  Stock  World,  Domestic 
Pets,  Pacific  Poultry  Craft,  Orchard 
and  Farm. 

This  is  a  chance  to  advertise  your 
stock  free.  Send  in  your  certificate 
and  if  it  wins  the  L.  R.  A.  will  send 
a  rabbit  prize  to  you  or  to  whom  you 
may  name. 

Watch  for  further  announcements. 

We  want  to  serve  the  people.  Can 
wc  serve  vou? 

J.  B.  WINTER,     Gazelle,  Cal. 
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For  the  Farm  Woman 
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PI'1<S(  IMS  arc  iilwayn  nsl  n  . 
Id  Icll  tliriii  ii|>i)ii  wlial  1  Iced 
thai  <Mialilcs  mr  to  keep  on  at 
my  aur,  at  Iiaul  woiU,  year  after 
year,  mtoihiiII v  utnlcr  trying  i-iicuiii- 
jtlaiuTs  I'd  answer  I  must  malcc  this 
iirlitlc  very  iiersonal,  very  exact  aiul 
true,  atitl  perhaps  rather  a((t;ressivc 
and  impossihle  to  I  lie  avcrane  un- 
trained luvii'.rwife  and  lo  the  man  of 
liatiit  who  "knows"  IMS  es|)ecial  liah- 
its  are  the  creations  of  natnre. 

I'irst,  1  masticate  thoroiiKlily  all 
foods,  even  milk.  1  avoid  cond)ina- 
tions  that  overtax  the  di^fstive  or- 
Hans,  as  pies,  cakes,  fried  foods,  rich 
tlesserts,  anil  all  shortened  foods,  anil 
slU'h  in(iiKcstil>lc,  nn wholesome  foods 
Us  crabs,  lobsters,  and  lish  witlioiit 
scales— scavenKcrs  of  the  sea. 

I  do  not  eat  hot  yeast -breads  nor 
Kriddle-cakes.  because  hot  breads 
prevent  thonniKh  mastic.ilion,  and 
uriddle-cakes  are  not  cooked  snlVi- 
cicnlly  lonn  to  rupture  the  starch 
cells,  and  uncooked  starch  produces 
flatulency,  and  later  on  intestinal  iu- 
tlineslion.  Nor  do  1  cover  hot  starchy 
foods,  as  potatoes  and  boiled  rice, 
with  melted  butter. 

I  never  put  acids  and  starches  in 
my  mouth  at  the  same  time.  For 
instance,  if  I  were  eating  strawber- 
ries, 1  should  not  take  at  the  same 
time  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  but- 
ter, iUead  is  digested  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  alkaline  secretion;  the 
strawberries,  beiuK  acid,  would  pre- 
vtnl  the  moutb-diKCstion  of  the 
l)rcad.  Masticate  each  seiiaralely, 
;ind  swallow  them.  The  .ilbuminoids, 
meat  and  eUKS,  arc  mostly  digested 
in  the  stomach,  in  the  presence  of 
nn  acid  medium.  I.emon-jnice  on 
meat  is  not  bad. 

I  do  not  eat  an  early  breakfast 
nnd  work  immcdiatelv  after.  If  I 
tlid  I  shoidd  have  "that  faint  fcel- 
iuK  '  before  noon,  which  is  the  dan- 
Kcr-siRual  for  undinested  foods  in 
the  stomach — that  "faint  fecliuR"  so 
often  called  bunker. 

Heavy  early  breakfasts  paralyze  the 
stomach,  and  freuueutly  remain  in 
the  stomach  Ioiik  beyond  the  in-rioil 
of  perfect  digestion.  Under  sucii 
conditions  the  food  sours,  causes  llat- 
tilcncy,  biliousness  and  headache,  and 
in  turn  coTistipalion,  with  its  train 
of  evils. 

In  the  niorninp  1  driid<  a  glass  of 
cold  water.  .\p|)les  and  winter  pears 
are  iisually  taken  raw;  if  not,  they 
arc  baked  and  served  without  sugar 
or  cream.  With  soup  1  always  eat 
one  slice  of  whole-wheat  bread,  well 
buttered  and  double  ni.isticated. 

In  the  sunnner  eggs  and  vegetables 
lightly  stuffed  with  meat  and  bread- 
crumbs, macaroni  and  cheese,  with 
fre.sh  tomatoes,  a  few  nuts,  and  milk 
«lishes  are  substituted  for  meat. 
Starches  are  greatly  cut  down,  1  al- 
ways use  fresh  vegetables,  and  be- 
ware of  canned  foods.  I  never  use 
mustard,  I  do  not  drink  iced  water, 
nnd  never  drink  tea  at  meals. 


Foodi  for  June. 

We  arc  comiiiR  into  hot  weather, 
which  means,  if  wc  wish  to  kee|> 
well,  a  change  in  our  foods.  Cut 
down  meats  in  genera!  and  fats  in 
particidar. 

Use  less  biicoii,  butter,  cream  and 
fat  meats,  .Substitute  succulent  vegc- 
taliles,  as  tomatoes  lightly  slnffed 
with  meat,  eggs,  milk  and  cheese 
dishes. 

l-'ish  may  be  used  twice  a  week. 
Light  broths  and  watery  vegetable 
soups  without  meat  are  excellent. 

Cut  down  the  starches  and  in- 
crease the  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Cook  enough  vegetables  one  day  to 
last  for  two.  b'or  instance,  boil  dou- 
ble ()uantities  of  potatoes,  have  some 
mashed  or  jilain  to-day,  save  the  re- 
mainder for  creamed  potatoes  to- 
morrow. Have  stringbeans  hot  to- 
day and  cold  in  a  salad  to-morrow. 

Paint  Your  Walls. 

As  compared  with  wall-i>ai)er,  the 
texture  of  paint  has  everything  in 
its  favor.  Its  surface  is  smooth  and 
may  readily  be  washed  with  eitlier 
water  and  soap  or  a  disinfectant. 
.'\lso,  in  the  case  of  paints,  there  is 
less  danger  of  abrasion  than  there 
is  in  the  case  of  papers. 

In  lead  |)aints  the  drying-oil  (lin- 
seed) forms  a  tough  hoUling  envelope 
which  is  not  easily  abraded.  Thus, 
even  if  lead  paint  is  used,  the  dan- 
ger of  lead  particles  llying  through 
the  air  and  entering  the  body  is 
greatly  diminished  by  reason  of  the 
character  of  the  drying-oil. 

Not  only  is  it  a  fraud  to  substi- 
tute a  cheaper  oil  with  inferior  dry- 
ing ijiuilities  for  linseed-oil,  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  is  a  ilistinct  threat 
lo  hc.ilth,  for  such  oils  in  drying  do 
not  ludd  the  lead  so  lirndy  as  docs 
a  genuine  linseed-oil. 

A  Girl  Goat  Rancher. 

The  success  of  Miss  Irmagarde 
Richards,  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University,  as  a  goat  rancher  in  Ari- 
zona may  result  in  a  number  of  girl 
graduates  taking  ui>  goat  raising, 

.•\fter  leaving  college.  Miss  Uich- 
ards  studied  archaeologv  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  became  head  of  that 
department  at  Mills  College  for  sev- 
eral years.  Then  she  went  out  to 
.\rizona,  took  up  a  claim  and  built 
her  own  cabin.  There  she  began  to 
raise  goats. 

She  found  that,  if  correctiv  done, 
this  was  a  very  lucrative  occupation. 
Lately  she  sold  her  goat  farm  for  a 
large  sum.  and  is  now  supervisor  of 
a  large  farm  worth  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Some  of  Miss  Richards'  goats  sold 
at  the  Pai\ama-Pacilic  Exjiosition  for 
as  nuich  as  $:tOO  apiece. 


Keep  a  Clean  Kitchen. 

The  kitchen,  if  properly  cared  for, 
will  not  be  dusty.  If  you  are  ob- 
liged to  use  coal  for  cooking  pur- 


poses, kee|)  the  lids  on  the  stove 
and  the  damiiers  open  while  cleaning 
the  fire,  then  open  the  kitchen-doors 
and  windows  and  do  not  lift  the 
stove-lids  until  the  dust  has  settled. 
Modern  kitchens  in  the  cities  arc 
e(|ui|)ped  with  gas,  in  the  country 
with  oil-stoves. 

A  sm,ill,  well-cf|uipped,  convenient- 
ly arranged  kitchen  will  enable  a 
woman  to  do  her  work  at  half  the 
cost  and  in  half  the  time  it  would 
take  in  an  ineO'icietit  one. 

No  wife  in  mother  can  afford  to 
spend  too  much  time  in  idle  clean- 
ing. Kl'.l'.i'  the  home  clean  and  re- 
move the  necessity  for  a  general  pe- 
riodic upsetting  of  the  whole  house. 

Why  live  six  months  in  dust  and 
only  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  year 
clean  ? 

To  Keep  Butter  Firm. 

A  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water 
.•md  then  placed  over  the  top  and 
around  the  sides  of  the  butter-dish 
will  keep  butter  almost  as  firm  as  if 
in  a  refrigerator.  The  dish  may  be 
kei)t  even  in  a  hot  kitchen  if  it  is 
placed  in  a  draft.  This  increases  the 
evaporation  of  the  water — the  secret 
of  the  whole  thing. 

A  German  Culinary  Practice. 

Somehow  the  Anglo-Saxons  have 
overlooked  a  good  dish  which  is 
(|uitc  common  in  Germany.  Take 
several  sjirays  of  elder-blossoms  and 
wash  them  carefully  hut  thoroughly. 
Then,  with  any  simple  pancake  bat- 
ter, bake  on  your  griddle  one  big 
pancake,  German  fashion.  When 
about  half  baked  on  one  side,  thrust 
a  cluster  of  the  eliler-llowers  directly 
into  the  batter,  and  let  it  close  over 
them  and  bake  as  before,  with  the 
short  stem  sticking  up.  Turn  the 
cake  as  usual  and  when  done  it  may 
be  lifted  out  by  the  i)art  of  the  stem 
which  protrudes.  The  cakes  accpiirc 
from  tlie  elder,  a  curiously  dainty 
delicate,  anil  quite  unusual  flavor. 


Waxed  Thread. 

The  waxed  thrcail  which  is  so 
popular  for  sewing  table  linen,  etc., 
and  which  is  procurable  in  very  few 
stores,  can  be  easily  made  at  home 
in  the  following  manner:  Remove 
the  paper  labels  from  the  ends  of 
your  spools  of  thread;  then  immerse 
the  spools  in  hot  |>arafTin  wax,  where 
they  should  be  allowed  to  stay  for 
half  an  hour,  keeping  the  wax  hot 
during  this  lime,  .At  the  end  of  the 
thirty  minutes  take  out  the  si)Ools, 
and  rub  them  with  a  soft  cloth  to 
remove  the  superfluous  wax.  The 
result  will  be  as  nicely  waxed  thread 
as  can  be  bought. 

That  Run-Down  Spring. 
When    springs    of  window  shades 
have  run  down  they  are  sometimes 
very  hard  to  wind  tip  again.    This  is 
easily  done,  however,  if  you  use  a. 


button-book,  .Sim|)ly  put  the  hook 
around  the  small  melal  end  which  is 
to  be  turned.  Then,  using  the  but- 
ton-hook as  a  wrench,  wind  the 
spring;  you  can  do  so  quickly. 

Would  You  Do  This? 

Having  had  my  p.itiencc  tried  be^ 
yond  endurance  by  my  ncighbori' 
chickens  scratching  in  my  llower 
beds,  I  resorted  to  this  plan:  I  look 
a  piece  of  small  wrapping-cord  and 
fastened  a  grain  of  corn  on  one  end 
on  the  other  end  I  put  a  card  on 
which  was  written:  "I  am  a  nuisance, 
I'leasc  keej)  me  at  home."  I  put  these 
in  Hower-beds  that  arc  particularly 
tcm|)ting  to  the  chickens,  and  so  far 
have  found  it  a  good  scheme. 


"Soft"  on  a  Stilly  Night. 

If  your  porch-swing  squciks  and 
annoys  your  neighbors,  or,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  the  "powers  that 
be"  in  your  own  family,  before  put- 
ting it  up,  cut  the  lingers  from  an 
old  leather  glove  and  slip  one  over 
each  hook  before  hanging  on  the 
chains.  The  cfTcct  is  magical,  and 
the  swing  is  lixed  for  the  season 


To  Wash  and  Dry  Cut  Glass. 

I'or  the  si)ring  brides  this  in- 
formation, learned  by  a  recent  bride, 
may  save  time  and  temper:  Waih 
cut  glass  with  soapsuds  and  do  not 
rinse,  but  wipe  with  a  good  quality 
Turkish  towel.  I  keep  one  especially 
for  this  purpose.  It  leaves  no  lial 
and  gets  into  the  deep  cuts  as  ao 
ordinary  towel  will  do. 

A  Refreshing  Beverage. 

.\  most  refreshing  and  nourishing 
drink  is  made  from  half  a  glass  01 
sour  cream,  half  a  glass  of  rich  milk 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  togethei 
with  an  egg-beater  until  light  ant 
smooth.  I'our  into  a  tall  glass,  ovei 
the  top  put  a  thin  coating  of  pul 
verized  nut-meats,  and  over  this  i 
scant  grating  of  nutmeg.  Serve( 
cold  with  a  couple  of  crackers,  thi! 
makes  an  appetizing  light  luncheon 


Feed  for  Sitting  Hens. 
The  sitting  ben  should  be  led  onC« 
a  day,  according  to  the  PennsylvaBli 
State  College  Fx|)eriment  Station, Oi 
a  mixture  of  whole  grain.  Laxatljf 
feeds  should  be  eliminated  to  avolc 
soiling  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest. 

To  Swat  Poultry  Pests. 

Lice:  Grease  baby  chicks  on  top* 
heads,  * 

Dust  all  sitting  hens  at  least  thM* 
times  during  the  hatching  period.J 

Use  blue  ointment  or  other  grelp 
on  all  other  hens.  « 

Mites:  Remove  all  litter  in  wh|p' 
the  pests  couUl  bide,  # 

Spray  the  house  thoroughly 

l-'umigatc  if  the  house  can  be  mid 
air-tight. 

Faint  the  roosts  and  nests  with 
good  wood  (ireservative. 
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Care  of  Children 

How  to  Prevent  Certain  Defects. 
By  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 


To  begin  at  tlie  very  beginning, 
the  first  possible  handicap 
against  which  a  child  should 
e  guarded  is  that  of  infection  of  his 
tiny  eyelids  during  the  process  of 
birth.  As  soon  as  his  eyes  open  to 
the  light,  a  few  drops  of  a  harmless, 
-ntiseptic  silver  solution  should  be 
dropped  into  them,  for  this  simple 
charm  is  an  absolutely  safe  magic 
'gainst  one-fifth  of  his  possible 
chances  of  becoming  an  inmate  of  a 
blind  asylum.  An  infection,  which 
ought  not  to  occur  anywhere — but, 
which,  alas!  does  exist  in  every  class 
and  circle  of  society — by  getting  into 
the  tender  eyes  of  newborn  babies 
supplies  our  schools  for  blind  with 
a  fifth  of  their  inmates.  It  is  humili- 
ating that  such  a  procedure  should  be 
necessary,  but  there  is  no  blinking 
the  fact  that  it  is,  and  two  drops  of 
salty  water  in  the  eyes  are  a  very 
tiny  price  to  pay  for  security. 
Watch  the  Nose. 
The  next  point  about  the  baby  to 
be  watched  is  his  pink,  little  pug  of 
a  nose.  See  that  he  breathes  easily 
and  noiselessly  through  his  tiny  air- 
funnels.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  in- 
specting them,  for  they  point  straight 
forward,  and  you  can  almost  look 
right  through  them  to  the  back  of 
his  head,  figuratively  speaking.  The 
minute  he  begins  to  sniffle,  or  sneeze, 
or  snoffle,  call  the  doctor's  attention 
to  him  at  once.  It  won"t  occur  very 
often,  but  when  it  does,  it  is  of  great 
importance,  for  a  curious  reason,  and 
that  is  that  the  moment  a  baby's 
nose  is  obstructed  not  only  is  his 
air-supply  interfered  with,  but  his 
food-supply  as  well.  He  lives  like  the 
snipe,  by  suction,  and  he  can't  pos- 
sibly eat  and  breathe  through  his 
mouth  at  the  same  time.  So  that  if 
he  has  any  blocking  or  obstruction 
or  snuffling  in  his  nose  he  begins  to 
choke  the  moment  he  .glues  his  lips 
to  the  nipple;  and  after  he  has  tried 
this  three  or  four  times  the  experi- 
ence is  so  unpleasant  that  he  won't 
try  to  nurse  any  more. 

Colds  Are  Serious. 
So  that  an  ordinary  cold  in  the 
head,  while  fortunately  rare  in  young 
babies,  is  a  very  serious  matter  when 
it  does  occur,  and  should  be  at- 
tended to  at  once.  Resides  which, 
about  once  in  five  times  snuffles  in  a 
very  young  baby,  within  the  first 
week,  means  something  else  which 
calls  for  inmiediatc  attention,  if  you 
want  him  to  grow  up  with  any  satis- 
faction to  himself  or  any  respect  for 
his  father.  Most  mercifully,  a  short 
course  of  the  appropriate  blood-puri- 
fier at  this  early  stage  is  an  almost 
certain  cure  for  the  plague  of  the 
first  born. 

The  next  thing  to  he  watched  out 
for  as  the  little  human  floweret 
grows  toward  the  sun  is  pain  of  any 
sort,  as  shown  by  crving,  or  by  pe- 
culiar movements.  Children  never  cry 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
their  own  voices,  still  less  to  develop 
their  lungs,  as  the  silly  old  nursery 
belief  used  to  run. 

Mouth  Breathing. 
Even  to  this  day  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see,  in  published  talks 
to  mothers,  grave  advice  to  the  effect 
that  the  mother  should  make  the 
rounds  of  her  sleeping  children  every 
night  and  carefully  push  shut  any 
little  open  mouths.  If  this  is  not 
effective,  the  mouth  is  to  be  tied  shut 
with  a  bandage,  or  even  stuck  shut 
with  adhesive  plaster:  and  a  variety 
of  appliances  are  on  the  market,  ad- 
vertised to  be  worn  for  this  purpose. 
Anything  more  utterly  senseless,  not 
to  say  cruel,  could  hardly  be  imag- 


ined. The  poor  youngster  only 
breathes  through  his  mouth  because 
he  would  choke  if  he  didn't! 

The  obstruction  which  causes 
mouth-breathing  is  usually  due  to 
one  of  two  causes.  The  first  is 
simple,  chronic,  nasal  catarrh,  due  to 
a  succession  of  hang-overs  from  im- 
perfectly cured  colds  or  from  in- 
fluenzal attacks.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
traordinary superstition  which  has 
grown  up  about  the  incurableness  of 
catarrh  nothing  is  easier  than  to  cure 
these  chronic,  half-inflammatory, 
half-soggy,  nasal  conditions  in  chil- 
dren. Taken  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  no  operative  interference  is 
necessary,  and  not  even  strong  or 
caustic  applications.  But  if  the 
trouble  is  let  drag  on  then  comes  the 
second  great  cause  of  nasal  obstruc- 
tion, the  now  famous  adenoids  or 
post-nasal  growths.  These  must  be 
operated  upon  and  removed. 

Skinniness. 

Another  handicap  which  a  child 
ought  to  be  delivered  from — and 
nine-tenths  of  all  children  can  be — 
is  skinniness.  "A  man,"  says  the  old 
Spanish  proverb,  "should  be  fierce," 
and  a  child  should  be  fat,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  To  be  hard  and  gaunt 
and  "fit"  is  an  ideal  only  for  adults — 
and  is  easily  overdone  by  them;  but 
it  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  a  grow- 
ing child.  The  one  thing  he  or  she 
must  have  is  margain,  surplus. 

To  keep  a  child  lean  and  spare 
from  his  fifth  to  his  twelfth  year  is 
to  cheat  him  out  of  an  inch  or  more 
in  height  and  ten  of  fifteen  pounds 
in  weight.  Thinness  and  leanness  in 
a  healthy  child  mean  just  one  thing: 
that  it  isn't  getting  enough  to  eat  of 
the  right  kinds  of  food.  A  thin  child 
is  an  abnormal  child;  and  the  best 
single  remedy  and  cure-all  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  evils  which  aflfect  grow- 
ing humanity  is  half  an  inch  more 
padding  over  their  bones.  The  most 
serious  handicap  under  which  any 
child  can  labor — and  the  commonest, 
alas!  even  in  prosperous  society — is 
too  little  rich  food. 

In  general  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  children  begin  to  be- 
have in  an  unusual  way,  no  matter 
how  comparatively  slight  or  trivial, 
it  is  not  a  mere  perversity  or  trick  on 
their  part,  but  the  sign  of  some  form 
of  disease  or  defect.  Particularly  is 
this  true. in  the  two  to  five  weeks  fol- 
lowing recovery  from  an  infection  or 
fever  or  other  acute  illness. 


Educational  Exhibits. 

Every  exhibit  made  at  a  fair 
sliould  be  of  educational  value  to  the 
grower  as  well  as  to  the  public.  The 
idea  that  large  size  is  the  only  fea- 
ture to  be  looked  for  in  the  specimen 
should  be  eliminated.  As  a  rule,  the 
idea  seems  to  prevail  that  the  larg- 
est potato,  the  largest  apple  or  the 
largest  pumpkin  should  be  awarded 
the  blue  ribbon,  and  frequently  the 
judges  themselves  in  awarding  the 
premiums  seem  to  follow  this  idea. 
In  many  cases  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
large  size  is  not  the  most  important 
feature.  The  commercial  size  of  the 
specimen  is  the  one  that  »hould  be 
most  encouraged.  The  size  and  qual- 
ity that  the  market  demands  and  the 
typical  characteristics  of  the  variety 
are  the  features  that  the  grower 
should  keep  before  him  in  preparing 
an  exhibit.  Exhibits,  when  properly 
made  and  judged,  are  of  great  edu- 
cational value  to  the  public  and  to 
the  exhibitors. 


There  are  over  .3,000,000  widows  in 
this  country  working  for  a  living. 


Ya{  yourseif 
in.  HERplac 


Why  not  get  a  good 
oil  stove  so  that  dur- 
ing- the  hot  weather 
your  wife  or  mother 
or  sister  or  daughter, 
can  prepare  the 
meals  in  a  cool,  com* 
fortable  kitchen? 


A 


There's  no  overheating 
the  kitchen  with  an  up-to- 
date  oil  cook  stove.  It's 
just  like  cooking  with  city 
gas.  The  burners  con- 
centrate the  heat  at  the 
different  cooking  points. 


NEWPmEEaiON 
OIL  COMsSTOVE 

W 


No  wood  or  coal  or 
ashes  to  lug.  No 
waiting  for  fires  to 
catchup.  The  long 
blue  chimneys  do 
away  with  all 
smoke  and  smell. 
In  1, 2,  3,  and  4-burner 
sizes,  with  or  without 
ovens.  Also  cabinet 
models  with  Fireless 
cooking  oven. 

STANDARDOIL 
COMPANY 

(Callforala) 


Farmers  and  Orchardists 

are  making  MonCy 


in 


California 


No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more  revenue 
than  any  elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country 
home  life  the  year  round. 

The  Pajaro,  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys, 
and  400  miles  of  Coast  country,  traversed 
by  Southern  Pacific  lines,  offer  fertile  lands 
to  thousands. 

Markets    for    every    product    of  Farm, 
Orchard  and  Dairy. 

Opportunities  for  Homeseekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 

For  Particulars,  Address  (  lias.  S.  Fee, 
PasscnjrPr  Triffie  Mer.,  Flood  BIdsr.,  San  Francisco 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


OKCHAkD  AND  FAfM 


Seasonable  Recipes 

From  Our  Women  Rcadcm 


Strawberry 

2  «gK  whll<:N  )  ' 

Z  mhlKHt/iionfui 

/lull  Ib'r  b<:rri«t»,  • 


Fluff, 

'lit/flila  »Ui(<: 
•        '•>•  UMlU 

•tl 

'I  COI/I- 


bioft  Willi  fiiif  cupiu,  ',1  i),c  »uKar, 
an'l  I<;1  Aiuii'l  for  at  Irant  an  li'^ur. 
'I  hfn  »lrajn  off  our  ati'I  oik-  tialf  i:up- 
fiiln  of  jiiirc  and  bn'nn  (o  boilirijf- 
(;oilil.  In  (he  nicaritir/ii:  iiiir.  t/^X'^''";'' 
(hr  eorn-kUrc'li,  tuffur  an<i  »alt,  a<l>l  a 
little  of  the  hot  juice,  combine  the 
two  inixtiireii,  and  let  boil  till  a  thick 
i)att<:  in  foriiii-rl.  |i  »hoiiM  rook  at 
I'-afci  (ifteen  rriinulcii.  Heat  the  <■(((( 
white*  an'l  pour  in  the  rorn-*tarch 
mixture,  bcatitiK  ronttantly.  Turn 
into  a  niol'l  wet  with  <ol<l  water  and 
Ift  stiffen,  Serve  with  the  r.rukhc'l 
friiil  about  tlie  ba>.e  A,  (».  Wie«an'l, 
Graham  Roly-PoIy, 

I  %  r;uptu\)i  Kr»\iHtn  Atmiit.   \  cupful 

flour  Killk 
'i  ifttHi>iiiiitf\t\»        I  <!KK  yolk 

loiklriK  (jowrtnr      Joni  itr  fr««b 
'/u  li-Hsi/ooiifiil  iimII.      iiui(iir<T'l  fruit 
'/i  'Mipfiil  (/iilicror   I  i-KK  wdit* 

'i    lMl>ltlN|»l'<rirull«          (;iilllllllLl<:(l  HliKUr 

Mix  tonetlii-r  flour,  baking  powder 
and  Halt,  and  work  in  the  nhorteniiiK 
with  the  finger-tip*.  licat  the  eKK 
yolk,  add  a  lialf-nipful  of  milk,  and 
work  into  the  mixture.  Add  more 
tiiilk  a*  nereitiiary,  lill  moi«(  enough 
to  roll  out.  koli  into  a  iheet  oiie- 
foiirlh  in(  h  iliirk,  c;ut  in  piece*  about 
three  and  a  half  bv  five  inchc*,  iprcad 
to  wilhiii  an  inch  of  the  ed({e  with 
htrawberry    or     raopberry    jam  or 

1  hopped  and  xuKared  frenh  fruit  in 
iieaHon,  roll  up,  |>iri(  li  the  rdif'*')  i'>- 
«<llier,  plai'e  in  a  well  oiled  baking 
iiaii,  brtiiili  over  the  inp*  with  ihc 
beaten  mv.  white,  ati(|  <\t>-<\v.i'  tlii'kly 
with  Kruiiiilated  kiiuar.  Hake  about 
eleven  minute*  in  a  moderate  oven 
and  nerve  with  a  fruit  »aure — ,Mr*. 
K.  M, 

Dandelions  With  Bacon. 

>/,   t"'"'k  dnndnlloii  vlm-KT 

KritnnM  I  teiiN|»<»iiful  Halt 

a    Nll'nN    l<ll''OM,  >4  (•■IIMp'Oinrul 

(lleert  lilmk  |Mi|ii>cr 

%  euprul  irilld 

%  hiiril-liolli'd  iiKKN 

Clean  daiideliouH,  cook  until  tender 
ill  nailed  water,  and  drain  tliririiiiKhly. 
I'ry  the  baron  until  rritip  and  brrivvn, 
and  pour  olf  half  Hie  f;it,  Add  the 
vineKar,  hall  and  jiepper  :ind  pour 
ever  dandelion  leave*.  .Sprinkle  with 
Ihe  diced  baron.  Ion*  toxctlicr,  trans- 
fer to  a  HerviiiK  dinli  and  K''>rniith  with 
the  hard  boiled  enK",  Hliccd,— Clara  I', 
Van  f'oon' 

Airy  KUaea. 

2  eupful*   llKht-       I  .-KK  wliKo 
liriiwn  MUKitr         l  cuiiful  wiilniil 

1/4  euiifiil  wiitnr  iiiitiilit  iliopimd 

I  l<inN|ifiotirul  •oaraiily 

vlneKiir 

I  teimpoonrul  vanilla 

Hoil  toKether  the  Hiinar,  water  and 
vinegar  until  it  Hpin*  a  thre.id  (2.'JH 
rlcKree*  I',),  Have  ready  the  enn 
while  beaten  stilf,  and  pour  the 
•yiiili  into  it  Kradiially,  bealiiiK  lon- 
••l.iiilly.  'I'lieii  aild  the  waliiul  meal* 
and  vanila  and  drop  from  a  teanpoon- 
fiill  onto  oiled  p;iper,  Thi*  make*  two 
do/en  kiKsen.    .Mrn.  11,  II,  Siiiilli. 

Peanut  Brittle  Cream. 
2-,")  cupful  Krijiind     %   II.,  c|iiiirtered 

paanut  lirltllii  iiinmlimiillowa 
I  eiipful  liniivy  ereiim 

Wliii)  the  rr.'am  until  stiff  and  add 
the  lieaiiiil  brittle.  ('Diiibinc  willi  the 
marhliiiMllowH  :iiid  Ii-|  hi^iid  frjr  an 
hour  :ind  a  half  in  a  c  ord  place,  M, 
W.  Miildodii 

PrcMcrved  Strawberries. 
Htni wlierrliia  ki" iniiii I I'd  NiiKnr 
ll*e  only  fn  sli,  c  l<;iii  fruit,  and  do 
not  waitli.  Hull  ilie  herricH,  and  for 
each  cupful  of  fruit  mc.iiiire  one  cup- 
ful of  Kraiiiilated  Hiinar,  put  in  an 
enamel  kettle,  pl.trc  at  once  over  a 
hot  fire,  and  hiir.  The  juice  tliu.s 
<xli;icled  will  make  abundaiU  nyritp, 
Hoil  twilve  minutcH,  :iiul  then  i>our 
into  Hierilized  jelly  Kla*«CH.  It  is 
best  to  make  thi*  prcncrvc  in  fiiiall 


.  int»,  a*  the  color  and  flavor  ran 
.  be  retained  to  beiier  advantatre. 

.', ))'  n   ' •    •'  ■  '  '•■ 

sealed  V, 
l<e<-|,  in')' 

Pot  Roast  With  Spaghetti. 
i  lit  r,  pounds  hot-     I'l  r 

loin  round  of  '  bacon 

be»;f  •■» 

1  lb.  Mp*Kh«;ttl 

2  'luarlN  'armed  'He 
ii)iiinio<:n  ■  itler 

■4  lb,  b**f  null  Tl 

I  larK<!  '<nlon  '     ■  • 

)  lario  Kr*«n  p<ep-  Hall  uikI  peppisr 

Cut  the  »uet  up  fine,  combine  with 
the  bacon,  an'l  try  out  the  fat.  Chop 
toRether  the  onion,  fcarlic  and  Sfrcen 
nepper  until  rjuite  fine,  and  fry  in  the 
fat.    When  be({innin({  to  brown  add 


the  meat,  ii>riiini<  i* 
be  well  br'vwned  on 
add   the   hot    w..'-  ■ 
which  should  be  ; 
ftieve,     A 'Id  th' 
K' 
»!' 

te;.   ,  ,  ., 

an  hour  and  a  half 
f'lT'-  tti"  meat  i» 

*'i  till  tender, 
the  oauce 


'/  lea- 
r  of  a 
■  nd  of 
ilali  an  hour  bc- 
fini»h'd  boil  the 
tid  put 
y  the 


•  I,et  cook  ten  .,  ,  For 
serving  put  the  meat  on  a  platter  and 
the  sauce  in  a  dish,  KratinK  American 
chec»e  thickly  over  the  top. — Mrv 
Benjamin  Kuben- 

Prance  Strawberries. 
Wash  and  hull  lar^e  strawberries, 
allowing  six  or  ei^ht  to  a  person; 
rut  fresh  ripe  pineapple  in  strips 
about  one-'juarter  inch  thick  and  one 
inch  lontf,  and  insert  in  the  berries 
to  replace  the  hulls-  Arrange  indi- 
vidually and  garnish  with  whipped 
cream,  which  has  been  sweetened  to 


'kred  sugar, 
pink  with 

-        -:  •    ■    -ired — Lucy  G.  ..j. 

Hominy  Spoon  Bread. 
Z  eupfuls  cooked 

hominy  Krila 
'/2  cupful  corn 

meal  .r.     ;  <,  ; 

1%  cupfula  milk      %  teaitpoonful  Ka,t 

.Mix  ingredients  in  the  ','<\rT  c'  ■  ■ 
preferably  while  the  hon; 
warm.     I'our  into  a  si 
diish  and  l<r ■  ■■■  i\]  browi    .:  'i  ;,. 
about  '.'■>  a  moderate  o\  <  r 

—  Mrs.  H'  ,t. 


Baking  Potatoes. 

I  always  cut  my  large  pot: 
baking  in  half,  just  bef'jrc 
them  into  the  oven-    By  doir 
use*  much  less  fuel,  for  the  ; 
are  done  much  more  quickly, 
side  that  is  cut  gets  a  delicious  en; - 
Moreover,  they  are  never  hard  in  th 
center,  which  is  so  often  the  r;,^ 
with  large  potatoes.— MRS.  A.  V.  V, 


Pry  otl  Imt 
Covir  to  SUM. 


Prynll2ndCovrr 
la  tm/Hy  Quiohly 


A  Domestic 
Science  Expert 


"The  amount  of  fat  thrown  away  in 
the  homes  which  could  be  made  into 
soap  is  appalling." 

You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by 
saving  all  fat  and  grease. 

S(.»ap  making  is  simple  and  easy.  It  takes 
but  little  time  and  your  home-made  soap  is 
as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many 
kinds  sfjld  in  the  stores. 

Save  your  waste  greases  and  get  some 

BABBinsrvi 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry-Off-Top 


Your  home-made  sr^ap 
will  not  hurt  the  hands  or 
chthes  when  made  accf>rd- 
inji  to  direclif^ns  with  Hah- 
hitt's  Pure  Lye.  It  is  Kood  for 
everything  that  any  hifjh- 
Krade  laundry  sfjap  will  do. 

Be  sure  to  use  Habhitl's 
Pure  Lye  to  get  best  results. 

The  new  can  is  eciually  handy  as 
a  hifler  when  UHing  a  little  lye 
around  the  Mink,  in  cleaning  milk 
cans,  etc.,  or  when  il  is  denired  to 
|K>ur  out  the  entire  contents  as  in 
making  sf)ap. 

Babbitt  'i  Pure  l.ym  la  Highft 
in  Strength  but  NOT  in 
Price    10  Centt  Everywhere. 

Sriiil  for  booklet  jiisl  mil  on  I.y."llow 
to  U»e  It.  Mow  lo  CliooM'  il  " 

B.T.  BABBITT 

New  York  City 
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The  Home  Garden 

Seasonable  Hints  for  the  Month  of  June. 

By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


Ills   Polli   street,  Ventura,  Cal. 


Mra.  Paquette  In  Her  Garden. 


^Vc  want  to  plant  a  rote  of  blooming 
ihrubs  hetween  our  front  lawn  and  the 
lack  yard.  Will  you  Kindly  (live  us  a 
list  of  shrubs  that  imll  mal-e  a  clean 
growth,  stand  the  California  sun  and 
not  require  too  much  care? 

Will  you  give  us  a  list  of  blooming 
shrubs  that  icill  furnish  some  flowers 
every  month  in  the  year? 

We  have  a  large  laivn  back  and  to 
one  side  of  our  house  tcherc  ice  like  to 
entertain  our  friends.  Wc  want  it 
"shut  in."  We  have  decided  that  a 
hedge  of  shrubs  would  be  very  attrac- 
tive and  al.io  furnish  flowers  for  cut- 
ting. Will  you  suggest  what  would 
be  best  for  such  a  hedge.' 


IT  would  be  better  to  plant  a 
double  row  of  shrubs  if  you  want 
to  shut  out  the  service,  or  back, 
yard.  I  would  plant  the  taller  grow- 
ing ones  at  the  back.  Snowballs, 
acacias,  leptospernium.  wild  lilac, 
Philadelphus  (syringa),  Spanish 
tiroom,  etc.,  furnish  a  splendid  variety. 
Between  this  row  and  tlie  front  lawn 
^iant  abelia,  berberries,  cscallonia, 
Spirea,  both  red  and  white,  veronica 
and  plumbago.  Keep  the  plumbago 
cut  low.  Plant  the  front  row  so  as 
to  break  the  space  between  shrubs  in 
the  back  row. 

The  following  list  of  shrubs  would 
make  a  good  hedge  and  furnish  some 
bloom  for  every  month  in  the  year: 
Acacia,  yellow  bloom;  Baillyana, 
Armata  longifolio  and  floribunda  are 
good  bloomers. 

Abelia,  pink,  cverygrccn;  has  bloom 
most  every  month. 

Callistemon,  red;  summer  and  fall 
frloom. 

Ceonthus  (wild  lilac),  lilac  and  white 
colors;  March  and  .'Vpril. 

Choisya  Ternata,  white;  winter  and 
spring. 

Cydonia  Japonica,  white,  red  and 
pink;  spring. 

Cytissus  (broom),  yellow,  ever- 
green; blooms  all  the  time. 

Escallonica,  white,  pink  and  rose: 
e  for  fall  and  winter  bloom. 
Leptospcrmum,  white;  May  to  July. 
Philadelphus.  white;  .■\pril  to  June. 
Plumbago,  blue  and  white;  July  to 
December. 

Spirea   (white  bridalwreath),  pink 
and  red;  March  to  September. 
I.ilac,  lilac  and  white;  spring. 
Tamarix,  pink;  March  to  June. 
Snowballs,  white;  .'\pril  and  May. 
Spartium  Junceum  (Spanish  broom), 
>ellow;  blooms  all  the  year  round.  I 
have   been    watching   one    of  these 


m 


shrubs  and  for  over  two  years  it  has 
been  in  full  bloom  all  the  time. 

Are  We  Growing  Patriotic? 

I  have  three  letters  in  a  week  ask- 
ing for  red,  white  and  blue  plans  for 
a  flower  bed,  or  border. 

Mrs.  A.  says:  "We  have  a  bit  of 
fence  facing  the  highway  that  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  fence  is  four  feet 
high  and  the  strip  of  soil  is  three 
feet  wide.  Could  we  have  a  red, 
white  and  blue  border?  Some  thing 
that  can  stand  sun  and  wind  and  that 
will  show  the  colors  plainly." 

Mrs.  B.  says:  "My  boys  have  one 
corner  of  the  garden  and  want  red, 
white  and  blue  flowers." 

Mrs.  C.  wants  something  for  a 
"long,  narrow  bed  on  each  side  of 
our  walk;  would  prefer  foliage,  not 
too  high.  There  is  nothing  but  lawn 
near  the  bed." 

Mrs.  A.  could  plant  a  good  shade 
of  red  geraniums  next  to  the  fence. 
After  they  are  well  started  they  will 
give  a  smooth,  even  row  of  red  bloom 
and  will  not  need  much  water.  In 
the  middle  of  the  strip,  or  border, 
plant  a  row  of  old-fashioned  sweet 
alyssum.  This  makes  the  most  even 
row  of  white  of  any  plant  of  which  I 
know.  And  the  bluest  blue  is  com- 
pact lobelia.  It  is  better  to  get  the 
plants  from  the  nursery  than  to 
plant  seeds.  The  plants  are  very  in- 
expensive. This  border  would  be 
permanent. 

If  Mrs.  B.  will  give  her  boys  plants 
of  scarlet  sage  (salvia)  and  scarlet 
flax  for  the  red,  double  marguerites, 
candy,  tuft  and  Shasta  daisies  for  the 
white,  larkspurs,  Canterbury  bells  and 
bachelor  buttons  for  the  blite,  her 
hoys'  corner  of  the  garden  will  be  a 
"joy  to  them  forever."  These  plants 
are  all  of  easy  growth  and  the  colors 
pronounced. 

Mrs.  C.  did  not  say  how  long  her 
beds  would  be.  I  would  not  make  a 
bed  like  that  less  than  fifteen  feet 
long.  Last  week  I  saw  a  bed  of  red 
and  white,  four  by  ten  feet  long.  The 
color  scheme  was  fine,  but  it  looked 
more  like  a  mound  in  a  cemetery 
than  a  flower  bed  in  a  lawn. 

The  best  plants  for  a  low  bed  arc 
red  foliage  achyranthes,  in  the  cen- 
ter use  white  centaurea  candidissinia 
and  for  the  blue  lobelia  compacta. 
The  red  and  white  plants  may  be 
kept  trimmed  in  a  smooth  oval  from 
eighteen  inches  in  the  center  to  eight 
inches  at  the  sides.  The  lobelia  will 
be  only  about  six  inches  high. 


"Oh, 
So 
Good" 


"Oh, 
So 
Fresh" 


Our  cliocolatcs  are  carefully  packed  to  insure  them  reachin;?  their 
destination  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  receiver  is  always  delighted. 

Mail  This  Coupon  To-Day 

E.  LEHNHARDT,  Oakland,  California. 

Inclosed  herewith  find  $  Cents  

Please  enter  my  order  for  a  special  assortment  of  Delicious  Lehnhardt 
Chocolates.  Vi-lh.  Box,  30c;  1-lh.  Box,  60c;  2-lb.  Box,  $1.20. 

Name  

Street  

City   

E.  LEHNHARDT.  24th  and  Grove  Sts.,  Oakland.  California. 


Home  Dressmaking  a 
Credit  to  You 

A  Graceful  Dress  is  Saving  Grace. 
"U  AND  I  SYSTEM"  for  Waist- 
Sleeve — Skirt.  Easily  adjusted — 
lias  latest  features.  Fits  any  fl^ire  at  figures 
that  fit.    Used  in  schools  and  by  modistes. 

IJ  A>D  I  SERVICE  (DEPT.  A),  STA.       LOS  ANGELES 


ATTENTION 
LADIES 


$15.00 

Complete 
with  Instructions 


Copa  de  Ora. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  plants 
for  a  semi-tropical  garden  is  the 
copa  de  ora,  a  native  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  evergreen  and  almost  ever- 
blooming.  The  plant  in  our  garden 
was  in  blossom  from  April  1,  1915, 
to  March  1,  lOlti,  blooming  again  in 
April  and  is  fairly  covered  with  bloom 
now.  The  plant  makes  a  wonderfully 
luxuriant  growth.  A  five-year-old 
plant  completely  covers  an  arbor  six- 
teen by  sixteen  feet,  with  long  shoots 
extending  ten  feet  in  every  direction. 

In  shape,  the  bloom  is  much  like 
an  Easter  lily,  only  much  larger, 
measuring  eight  to  ten  inches  across. 
It  has  five  and  sometimes  six  petals, 
of  a  rich,  golden  yellow,  with  a  brown 
stripe  running  down  the  center  of 
each.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  about  the  bloom  is  the 
fragrance.  The  very  spirit  of  the 
tropics  seems  to  be  hidden  in  the 
heart  of  the  bud,  coming  forth  as 
the  flower  opens  in  a  wonderful  per- 
fume suggestive  of  rich  fruits;  a  per- 
fume impossible  to  describe. 


YOUR  SHOPPING 
DONE 

PurfhaKlng:    for  oat-o(- 
toivn  resident*. 

Merchandise  selected,  pat- 
terns matched.  All  the  big 
stores.  Taste,  Caro  and  Econ- 
omy.    Write   me   your  wants. 

  \i/„L.„#„  1     riompt  attention. 

Bije?t  ^gSS   Seryice  free.     Box  565, 
Commissioner.  Orchard  and  Farm. 


COFFEE 

3  lbs.  for  91.00. 

I  sell  from  20,000 
to  30,000  lbs.  of 
coffee  every  month. 
By  buying  direct 
from  the  growers, 
doing  my  own 
roasting  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the 
consumer,  1  do 
away  with  two  middlemen's  profits. 
That's  why  1  can  give  you  so  much 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  In- 
stant approval.  It  is  a  blend  of 
four  mountain  grown  coffees,  and 
hence  high-tlavored. 

Long'a  Beat  Coffee  Delivered  to 
Your  Door  by  Parcel  Post. 

Roasted  the  moment  before  It  Is 
sent  to  you.    3  Ib».  for  $1.00. 

LONG,  the  Coffee  Man 

LONG'S  MARKET 
11th  and   WashlnKton  Sta. 
Oakland,  Calif. 


MONEY  IN  GOURDS! 

H«ko  lliio  IlA.-iKKTS.  »moker».  Mu- 
BictU  iiiitnimcnts.  Vanei.  Sewing 
BtADd. — many  umcfiil  and  orninipn- 
ial  arliclca.  very ntlraclive  and  MII.I- 
ionSUIIIT.  Send  XOo  for  liook  >liow- 
ing  illuslrstiuna. 

J.  J.  HAMILTON, 

(20  W.  41h  St.,  CnANUTF.,  KlKglS 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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Mirandy  and  Matrimony 

By  Dorothy  Dix 


DE  odder  day,  Ma'y  Jane  was  a 
readin'  to  her  pa  an'  me 
'bout  one  of  dem  sufFerin- 
yets  whut  was  a  moanin'  an'  a 
groanin'  becaze  women  had  to  wear 
weddin'-rings,   an'   men  didn't. 

"My  Ian',"  sclaims  I,  "but  dat  sis- 
ter sholy  is  gwine  out  of  her  way  to 
borry  trouble,  for  I  ain't  never  met 
up  wid  no  lady  wid  a  weddin'-ring  on 
yit  dat  felt  lak  she  was  called  on  to 
ask  de  prars  of  de  congregation  on 
account  de  burden  she  had  to  bear. 
Xaw.  sir.  So  fur  as  I  kin  see  de 
woman  whut's  got  a  weddin'-ring  goes 
'bout  lookin"  lak  de  cat  dat  done 
swallowed  de  canary,  an'  she  holds 
her  finger  out  stiff  so  dat  you  can't 
help  noticin'  hit,  leastways  when  she 
fust  gits  hit. 

"My  goodness,  de  most  good  dat 
many  a  woman  gits  out  of  mater- 
mony  is  a  weddin'-ring  an'  de  right 
to  be  called  Mrs.  instead  of  Miss.  So 
if  you  takes  dat  away  from  'em,  dey 
ain't  got  nothing'  left  to  pay  'em  up 
for  havin'  to  sppo't  a  husban'  an'  a 
passel  of  chillun." 

"Weddin'-rings  is  gittin'  mighty 
nigh  as  sca'ce  as  hens'  teeth  an'  as 
hard  to  come  by, "  says  Ma'y  Jane, 
whut  is  still  a  gal  settin'  on  de 
anxious  seat,  "an'  de  way  dat  men  is 
gettin'  dat  close-fisted  'bout  passin' 
'em  out  make  me  s'picion  dat  de  time 
will  come  when  de  onliest  way  dat 
we  po'  women  will  git  a  sight  of  one 
will  be  to  go  an'  take  a  look  at  hit 
in  de  museum,  whar  it'll  be  a  layin' 
by  de  side  of  de  stocks,  an'  de  rack, 
an'  de  thumbscrew,  an'  all  dem  odder 
ole  antiquities,  an'  means  of  torture, 
an'  ev'ybody'll  rubber  at  hit  an'  say, 
'How  quaint!'  " 

"Don't  you  bodder  none,  daughter." 
spons  I  in  a  soothin'  voice,  "a  weddin'- 
ring  is  a  mighty  little  thing  but  it 
spans  a  heap  of  trouble  as  well  as  a 
lot  of  joy.  If  you  gits  one,  you'll  be 
lucky,  an'  ef  you  don't  git  one,  maybe 
you'll  be  luckier  still." 

"Dat's  Gawd's  truth,"  says  Ike,  my 
ole  man.  whut  had  been  a  listcnin'  to 
de  conversation,  "but  whut's  de 
trouble  wid  dis  heah  lady,  whut  you 
was  a  readin'  'bout,  whut's  makin'  a 
howl  'bout  weddin'-rings,  which  may- 
be she  ain't  never  had  no  pussonal 
sperience  in  wearin'?" 

"She  say,"  spons  May  Jane,  "dat 
hit's  a  shame  an'  a  sin  for  a  woman 
to  have  to  wear  a  weddin'-ring  so  dat 
you  can  tell  de  minnit  dat  you  sets 
yo'  eyeballs  on  her  dat  she's  de  prop- 
erty of  some  man,  whilst  men  don't 
have  to  wear  no  weddin'-rings,  an'  a 
woman  ain't  got  no  way  to  tcIi  whed- 
der  a  good-lookin'  fellow  dat  she 
claps  her  lamps  on  belongs  to  some 
odder  lady,  or  whedder  he  is  fair 
game  for  any  gal  dat  can  ketch  him. 
So  dis  lady  say  dat  she  wants  all 
odder  w-omen  to  jine  wid  her  in 
gittin'  a  law  passed  dat'll  make  ev'y 
man  not  only  have  to  wear  a  wed- 
din'-ring, but  to  wear  hit  on  his 
thumb." 

"Huh,"  sclaims  Ike  when  he  hears 
dat,  "de  place  whar  ev'y  married  man 
ought  to  wear  his  weddin'-ring  ain't 
on  his  thumb;  hit's  on  de  end  of  his 
nose." 

"Well,"  spons  Ma'v  Jane,  "I  think 
de  idee  of  markin'  married  men  so 
dat  you  kin  tell  'em  at  sight  is  a 
grand  an'  noble  plan  dat  deserves  de 
suppo't  of  all  de  female  sect.  Many 
is  de  time  dat  I  have  wasted  my 
sweetest  smile,  an'  my  coyest  looks, 
an"  my  best  line  of  jollyin'  on  a  pus- 
sonable  gemman  only  to  find  out 
after  \  bad  done  wore  myself  out  to 
a  frazzle  tryin'  to  entertain  him  dat 
he  had  been  married  for  ten  yeahs 
an'  was  de  father  of  twins. 

"Hit  aint'  right,"  goes  on  Ma'y 
Jane,  "for  a  innocent,  unsuspectin' 
young  gal,  whut's  doin'  her  honest 
best  to  catch  a  husban',  not  to  be 
able  to  tell  when  she  meets  up  wid  a 


man  whedder  he  is  a  young  buck  dat 
is  wuth  chasin',  or  a  married  man  dat 
ain't  wuth  noticin'. 

"  Oh,"  she  says,  wid  her  voice  a 
tremblin'  like  a  bowl  of  calf's-foot 
jelly,  "how  many  busted  hearts,  an' 
how  much  travelin'  expenses  to  dat 
dear  Reno,  Nevada,  could  be  saved  ef 
only  ev'y  man  dat  was  married  wore 
a  cute  little  ring  on  his  thumb  dat  he 
couldn't  git  oflf  an'  slip  in  his  westkit 
pocket,  dat  perclaimcd  to  all  behold- 
ers dat  he  an'  his  pay  envelop  be- 
longed to  some  odder  woman,  an'  dat 
ef  you  swiped  her  property,  you  was 
lakely  to  git  mixed  up  in  a  hair- 
pullin'  match." 

"Let  dem  married  men  wear  rings 
on  deir  thumbs  to  show  de  state  of 
bondage  dey  is  in,  ef  dey  wants  to," 
says  Ike,  "but  as  for  me,  wild  horses 
couldn't  make  me  do  hit,  for  I  ain't 
one  of  dem  whut  believes  in  flauntin' 
deir  misfortunes  in  public." 

"Hit's  an  unjust  sect  distinction  to 
make  women  wear  weddin'-rings,  an' 
for  men  not  to  have  to,"  says  I.  "Why 
should  a  woman  go  aroun'  marked 
'Taken,  pussonal  property,'  whilst  a 
man  ain't  go  no  tag  on  him  to  show 
whedder  he  is  wantin'  to  git  married, 
or  is  sorry  he  is  married?" 

"Well,"  spons  Ike,  "de  Lord  knows 
dat  dem  folks  whut  wants  to  pass  a 
law  to  make  married  men  wear  rings 
on  deir  thumbs,  so  you  can  tell  'em 
from  single  men,  is  sholy  lackin'  in 
probusness.  Me,  I  ain't  pertendin'  to 
be  one  of  dese  heah  Smart  Alecks 
whut  knows  de  unknowable,  an'  kin 
unscrew  de  inscrutable,  but  I  can  tell 
a  married  man  a  block  ofT.  Yassum, 
ev'y  married  man  is  branded  wid 
matermony  so  plain  dat  a  blind  man 
could  see  hit. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  'bout  a  man 
havin'  to  wear  a  ring  on  his  thumb 
to  show  dat  he's  married.  When  I 
sees  a  man,  an'  wants  to  know  whed- 
der he's  married  or  not.  I  don't 
waste  no  time  on  lookin'  at  his  hands. 
I  jest  casts  my  eyes  down  to  his  feet, 
an'  ef  his  breeches  is  worn  to  a  fringe 
aroun'  de  bottom,  or  bags  at  de  knees, 
an'  his  shoes  is  run  down  at  de  heels. 
I  knows  dat  man's  money  is  gwine  to 
buy  barrel  skirts,  an'  soothin'-sirup 
for  de  baby,  an'  po'k-chops  for  a  lot 
of  hungry  little  mouths. 

"An'  when  I  draps  into  de  corner 
saloon,  an'  meets  up  wid  a  lot  of 
gentlemen  whut  is.  rcstin'  one  foot  on 
de  rail,  I  don't  need  to  look  at  deir 
thumbs  to  tell  which  is  married,  an' 
which  ain't.  I  dcs  notices  which  of 
'em  keeps  deir  eyes  fixed  on  de  clock, 
an'  glances  kind  of  oneasy  lak  at  de 
do'  ev'j-  time  somebody  comes  in. 
an'  w'hut  gulps  down  deir  beer  lak 
dcy's  'fraid  somebody  is  gwine  to 
snatch  liit  away  from  'em.  An'  when 
dey  starts  home,  some  of  dese  men 
goes  out  keerless,  wid  deir  hands  in 
deir  pockets,  a  whistlin',  an'  some  of 
'em  sneaks  out  a  chevrin'  a  handful  of 
cloves,  an'  wid  de  look  of  a  skeered 
dog.  an'  hit  don't  take  no  prophet, 
nor  de  son  of  a  prophet,  to  tell  which 
one  of  dem  men  is  got  a  wife  waitin' 
up  for  him  at  home,  an'  which  one 
ain't. 

"Yassum,  hit  looks  lak  dere's  some- 
thin'  in  matermony  dat  sorter  takes 
de  ginger  out  of  a  man.  an'  dat  makes 
him  slack  in  de  way  he  dresses,  an' 
gives  him  a  grouchy  disposition,  an' 
when  I  meets  up  wid  a  slouchv  man 
whut's  got  a  three  days'  stubble  of 
beard  on  his  face,  an'  whut  looks  like 
he  orter  be  run  through  de  laundry, 
I  always  axes  after  de  health  of  his 
wife,  an'  how  de  chillun  is  gittin' 
along.  An'  he  always  spons  dat  his 
wife  is  enjoyin'  po'  health,  an'  is  got 
de  neuralgy  an'  a  misery  in  her  back, 
an'  dat  dev's  jest  got  a  new  addition 
to  de  fambly. 

"Yassum,  ole  bachelors  is  always 
chipper  an'  cheerful,  an'  totes  a  safety 


razor,  an'  wears  good  clothes,  but 
somehow  a  married  man  don't  seem 
to  have  de  heart  to  dress  up,  an' 
hold  his  shoulders  back,  an'  dat's  de 
reason  dey  don't  need  to  sport  no 
tluinib  rings  to  show  dat  dcy's  still 
ondcrgoin'  de  tribulations  of  de  holy 
estate.  " 

"Dat's  so,"  spons  1.  "Folks  dat  is 
married  is  got  a  married  look." 

"Hit's  de  look,"  says  Ike,  "of  angels 
an'  martyrs,  of  dem  whut  has  been 
sanctified  through  great  sufferin'." 

""Women  has  got  de  matermonial 
brand  on  dem  too,"  spons  I,  "an'  you 
don't  have  to  wait  to  see  deir  ring 
fingers  befo'  you  know  whedder  dey 
is  married  or  not.  Whenever  you 
sees  a  woman  under  sixty  whut  don't 
take  no  pussonal  interest  in  de  fash- 
ions, or  ain't  tryin'  some  new  recipe 
for  keepin'  a  straight-front  figgcr, 
den  you  don't  need  nobody  to  tell  you 
dat  she's  a  married  woman  wid  a 
husband'  dat  she  prognosticates  dat 
she  ain't  in  no  danger  of  losin'  by 
death  nor  by  means  of  no  designing 
female.  Yes,  sir,  matermony  sut- 
suttingly  does  give  a  woman  a  set- 
tled look,  an'  a  ca'm  an'  saterfied  air. 

""An  ole  maid,  now — she's  sorter 
restless  an'  wishful.  She's  on  de 
watch-tower  aspyin'  out  to  see  ef 
anything  wuth  grabbin'  is  comin'  her 
way,  but  de  married  woman,  she 
knows  she's  done  got  her  luck,  an' 
so  she  des  slumps  down  to  enjoy  hit. 
ef  hit's  good,  or  to  weep  over  hit,  ef 
hit's  bad,  an'  sometimes  I  thinks  dat 
a  woman  gits  mo'  real  pleasure  an' 
saterfaction  out  of  sheddin'  tears  over 
a  bad  husban'  dan  she  does  rejoicin' 
over  a  good  one.  But  anyway  she's 
got  a  settled  look  dat  no  onmarricd 
woman  ever  gits,  an'  dat's  de  brand 
of  matermony  on  her  brow." 

"Well,  ole  lady,"  says  Ike,  "I  guess 
nobody  wouldn't  need  mo'  dan  fo' 
guesses  to  tell  dat  you's  been  de  lead 
horse  in  dis  matermonial  team  for 
'bout  thuty  yeahs." 

"An'  does  you  think  dat  anybody 
would  s'picion  dat  you  was  a  gay 
bachelor-"  I  inquires  of  Ike. 

"Dey  wouldn't  ef  dey  took  notice 
of  dat  scar  whar  you  hit  me  wid  de 
rollin'-pin  dat  time  dat  you  s'picioned 
dat  I  done  been  makin'  eyes  at  dat 
Sally  Sue  Johnsing."  he  spons. 


r 


KOVERALLS^ 

Reg. us. Pat. o  ff. 

Keep  Kids  Kleen 

Til*  rood  practical,  Kealthful.  playtime 
ffarments  ever  invented  for  children  I  io 
8  years  of  age.  Made  in  one  piece  wi^ 
drop  back.    Elasilv  slipped  on  or  o0. 
Easily  washed.  No  lisht  elastic  buxli 
to  stop  circuUiion.   Made  in  blue 
denim,  and  blue  and  white  hickory 
stripes  for  all  the  year  round.  Alfo 
lisKter  weight,  fast-color  material  in 
dark  blue,  cadet  blue,  tan  or  dark  red 
fur  summer  wear,  all  appropriately 
tnmmed    with  fast  -  color  galata 
Made  in  Dutch  neck  withelbo'. 
■leeve*  and  high  neck  and  loog 
tieevea. 

75c  the  suit 

If  your  dealer  can-  I  supply  you. 
Vfc  will  send  them,  charges  prepaid 
OD  receipt  of  price.  73c  each. 

Beware  Of  Imitation*.  Look  for 
the  Two  Hones  on  the  LaBcI. 
Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Awarded  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  P.P.I. E. 


Made  by 


The  Favorite  Home  Lamp 
250  C.  P.— 1  Cent  a  Daj 

I'ortable,    safe,  conreat 
ent-     No  coonectlug  wirct 
•r     tubes.  Operates 
hours    oa    one  sra>UoD 
gasoline,   mtcs  mone; 
eyes.  Automatically  < 
table,   turned  high  or  low 
iL     Positively  canoot  clog.  Q 
eratea  in  any  poeition.  Simple 
GODstruction     and     in  uiieratim 
Guaranteed.     Beautifully  decorated 
China  shade  ^lmished  free  with  eack 
lamp.    Altogether  the  beat  desk  or 
table   lamp   erer   offered ;   just  th* 
thipff    for    home,    hotels,  doctor^ 
lawyers'  offices.    We  will  Bhin 
of  these  beautiful  lamps  on  15 
days'  trial  to  any  satisfactory 
ily  rated  dealer.  Send  for  one 
to-day :     it     will     proie  • 
money  maker. 

National    StampInK  A 
Electric  Works. 

Dept.  Chicago,  niinoii. 


CANNING— CANNING 

Don"t  waste  your  Fruits  and  "Vege. 
tables.  Turn  them  into  cash  by  Can 
ning  them  with  the  H  &  A  Steam  Pres- 
sure CannitiK  Outfits.  Built  in  Family, 
Orchard  and  Commercial  sizes.  Any- 
one can  can  anything.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive matter  to  Department  A. 
HENM\GBR  A  A\KS  MFG.  CO., 
47  Flmt  St„  Portland.  Ore. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  expert 
advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farmo 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Poems  by  Women 


It  May  Be 


By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Let  tin  he  Hilent  for  a  little  tchilc; 

Let  us  he  still  and  listen.   Wc  may  hear 

Echoes  from  other  icorlds  not  far  aicaij. 

CITY  on  city  rising,  steeple  out- 
topping  steeple, 
Gaining     and     hoarding  and 
spending,  and  armies    on  battle 
bent, 

People  and  people  and  people,  and 

ever  more  human  people — 
Phis  is  not  all  of  creation,  this  is  not 

all  that  was  meant! 
'.arth  on  its  orbit  spinning, 
That  is  not  end  or  beginning; 
riiat  is  but  one  of  a  trillion  spheres 

out  into  the  ether  hurled. 
\\  e  move  in  a  zone  of  wonder, 
uid  over  our  planet  and  under, 
\re  infinite  orders    of    beings  and 

marvels  of  world  on  world. 

riiere  may  be  moving    among  us. 

curious  people  and  races, 
J  oik  of  the  fourth  dimension,  folk 

of  the  vast  star  spaces. 
I  hey  may  be  trying  to  reach  us, 
1  hey  may  be  longing  to  teach  us 
Filings  wc  are  longing  to  know. 
If  it  is  so, 

\  oices  like  these  are  not  heard  in 

earth's  riot. 
1-et  us  be  quiet. 

Classes  with  classes    disputing,  na- 
tion warring  with  nation. 
Building  and  owning  and  seeking  to 

lead — this  is  not  all! 
landless  the  works  of  creation. 
There  may  be  waiting  our  call 
Heings  in  numberless  legions. 
Dwellers  in  rarefied  regions, 
journeying  Godward  like  us, 
Alist  for  a  word  to  be  spoken, 
Awatch  for  a  sign  or  a  token, 
if  it  be  thus. 

How  they  must  grieve  at  our  riot- 
ous noise 

And  the  thing  we  call  duties  and 
joys! 

I.rt  US  he  silent  for  a  little  while: 

l.rt  us  he  still  and  listen.   Wc  may  hear 

Echoes  from  other  worlds  not  far  away. 


An  Easily  Prepared  Dainty. 

Crystallized  mint-leaves  are  easily 
rcpared  and  delicious  to  eat.  Make 
thick    boiled  syrup  of  granulated 
i^ar  and  water.     Dip    large  fresh 
iiit-leaves    first    in  this  syrup  and 
un  in  granulated  sugar.    Lay  them 
11  greased  paper  to  harden.    As  an 
after-dinner    sweet,    a    garnish  for 
lamb,  an  original  touch  to  a  salad, 
or  with  the  fragrant  mint-julep,  they 
arc  attractive  and  appetizing. 


To  Join  Worsted. 

When  I  had  knit  up  one  ball  of 
' Drsted  on  my  afghan,  and  did  not 

■  now  the  best  way  to  join  on  the 
nrsted  of  the  new  ball,  an  expert 

■  lowed  me  the  right  way  to  do  this. 
Laying  the  ends  of  the  worsted  side 
by  side,  he  took  a  needle  and  thread 
and  ran  them  together  for  two  or 
1  ore  inches.  I  found  that  as  I  knit 
■iic  joining  did  not  show. 

"Make  it  very  strong  and  close, 
'  hn,"  said  a  Western  lady  to  the 
i  tgro  who  was  building  a  new  gar- 
den fence;  "my  Christianity  can't 
stand  the  test  of  my  neighbors'  pigs 
and  chickens." 

"I  be'lieve  you,  missis,"  was  the 
old  man's  emphatic  response,  "kase 
I  bin  alius  notice  dat  dere  was  an 
end  to  all  peace  an'  goodwill  an' 
neighborliness  an'  'ligion  whar  dar 
warn't  no  fence." — Ex. 


The  chap  who  roasts  the  ball  club 
would  have  difficulty  in  stopping  a  hot 
grounder.  And  it  is  so  with  critics 
of  every  brand. 


Abbie  Ben  Adams. 

Abbie  Ben  Adams,  may  her  life  be 
spared. 

Awoke  one  night,  and  felt  a  trifle 
scared; 

For  on  her  shirt-waist  box,  cross- 
legged,  sate 
Vision  writing  on  a  little  slate. 

Exceeding  nervousness  made  Abbie 
quake. 

And  to  the  Vision  timidly  she  spake, 
"What    writest    thou?"    The  Vision 

looked  appalled 
At  her  presumption,  and  quite  coldly 

drawled, 

"The  list  of  Our  Best  People  who 
depart 

For  watering  places  sumptuous  and 
smart." 

"And  am  I  in  it?"  asked  Miss  Abbie. 

"No," 

The  scornful  Vision    said.  "You're 

poor,  you  know." 
"I  know,"  said  Abbie;  "I  go  where 

it's  cheap; 
I  can't  afiford  mountains  or  prices 

steep. 

But,  ere  you  leave,  just  jot  this  item 
down, 

I  never  leave  my  cats  to  starve  in 
town." 

The   Vision    wrote,    and  vanished. 

Next  night,  late. 
He  came  again  and  brought  his  little 

slate. 

And   showed  the  names    of  people 

really  best. 
And,  lo!    Miss  Abbie's  name  led  all 

the  rest! 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  Life. 

Vegetable  Lore. 

Be  like  the  cabbage — get  a  head, 

Though  on  small  celery: 
Just  manifest  an  onion's  strength 

And  climb  adversity. 

Lettuce  all  be  up  and  doing: 
Things  don't  turnip  when  we  wait; 

If  we  use  a  little  pepper 
We  can  beet  decree  of  fate. 

Be  as  patient  as  the  wormwood: 

Try  to  cast  dull  caraway: 
And  some  thyme  you'll  see  the  radish 

Dawning  of  a  brighter  day. 


The  Eternal  Feminine. 

The  woman  who  always  wears  an 
abused  look  can  drive  a  fellow  to 
drink  quicker  than  the  one  who  takes 
a  rolling  pin. 

The  girl  who  desires  to  shine  in 
the  world  these  days  does  not  know 
whether  to  join  the  food  show  dem- 
onstrators or  pose  in  the  movies. 

Education  is  great  stufT,  and  none 
realizes  it  so  well  as  the  amateur  who 
has  tried  to  run  a  chicken  farm. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Judges  on  Indian  Aflfairs  in  Wash- 
ington are  women. 

The  Indian  women  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  Mexico,  are  said  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the 
world. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Kidd  of  Richmond,  Va., 
is  still  in  active  control  of  the  large 
pickle  business  which  she  started  in 
a  small  way  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Only  very  cheap  people  seek  to  be- 
little others. 

The  best  way  to  live  down  a  scan- 
dal is  to  laugh  at  it. 

Anyhow,  it  is  better  for  a  woman 
to  run  an  auto  than  a  saloon. 


Do  not  laugh  at  the  hero.  In  most 
cases  he  is  simply  in  the  hands  of 
admiring  friends  and  cannot  help  it. 


When  they  are  constantly  on  the 
jump  to  dodge  promoters,  charitable 
beggars  and  bunco  steerers  it  is  not 
fair  to  class  'em  "idle  rich." 


The  soap  factory  flavor  in  one's 
mouth  the  morning  after  is  often 
called  "moral  awakening." 


undisputed 

LEADER 


A  publication  of  large  general 
circulation  in  California  recently 
asked  its  subscribers,  among 
other  questions:  "What  brand 
of  cocoa  or  chocolate  do  you 
use  ?"  In  the  answers  received 
ten  brands  were  mentioned, 
Ghirardelli's  being  named  in 
more  than  60%  of  the  total.  The 
reason  must  be  Ghirardelli's 
undisputed  superiority.  Order 

GHmARDELLI'S 

GROUND  CHOCOLATE 

In  }4-\h.,  1.1b.  and  3-lb.  hermetically  sealed  cans. 
There's  a  double  economy  in  buying  the  3-lb.  can. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 


Since  1652 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Paint,  Color  and  Varnish  Makers 

Lustrous  and  Lasting  Paint 

FOR 

Houses,      Barns,      Roofs,  Wagons, 
Kitchen  Floors  Interior  Woodwork,  etc. 

Regrets  never  follow  the  u.se  of  Fuller  Paints,  because  they  chng 
to  the  wood,  preserve  and  beautify  weather-worn  surfaces.  The 
Fuller  Quality  will  protect  your  property  and  protect  you  from 
the  care  and  cost  of  repeated  paintings. 

W.  p.  FULLER  &^C0. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

BRANCHES 

Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego,  Pasadena.  Long 
Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Spokane.  Wash.;   Boise,  Idaho. 

'  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
WESTERN  MADE  FOR  WESTERN  TRADE 

FOR  S.\LE  BY  DEAI.KH.S  IX  I'.VF.HY  SECTION. 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers  for  Our  Women  Readers. 


MUNSON  LAST 


WHAT  could  be  prettier,  dain- 
tier and  more  suited  to  the 
season  than  the  cl\arming 
summer  dresses  for  women,  misses 
and  children  shown  on  this  page  of 
Orchard  and  Farm? 

Look  at  that  sweet  and  swell 
kimono!  Isn't  that  just  what  you 
want,  madam,  for  around  the  house? 

AH  of  our  women  readers  should 
take  advantage  of  this  pattern  de- 
partment The  patterns  are  neat, 
sensible  and  smart,  and  are  giving 
great  satisfaction. 

1720—  Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  6 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  will  require 
0  yards  of  44-inch  material.  The  skirt 
measures  about  3  1-3  yards  at  ttie 
foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

1706— Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  Cut  in  3  sizes:  16  18  and 
20  years.  To  make  as  illustrated  will 
require  4^  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  full  portions  of  skirt,  vest,  collar, 
sleeve  extension  and  skirt  yoke,  and 
3)-^  yards  for  panels,  sleeves,  waist 
portions  and  drapery  for  an  18-year 
size.  The  skirt  measures  3  1-3  yards 
at  the  foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

1721 —  Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
4.  6,  8  and  10  years.  It  requires  3 
jards  of  44-inch  material  for  an  8- 
year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1716 — Ladies'  Kimono.  Cut  in  3 
sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.  It 
requires  5^  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1716 — Ladies'  Kimono.  Cut  in  .t 
sizes:  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  6  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size. 


The  skirt  measures  about  3  1-3  yards 
at  the  foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

1694— Ladies'  Skirt.  Cut  in  7 
sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34 
inches  waist  measure.  It  requires  3^ 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  24- 
inch  size.  The  skirt  measures  3  1-3 
yards  at  the  foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

1702 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires  IJi 
yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the 
guimpe,  and  3>^  yards  for  the  dress, 
for  an  8-year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1710 — Girls'  Apron.  Cut  in  5  sizes: 
2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  It  requires  2^4 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  6-year 
size.    Price,  10  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, "Orchard  and  Farm," 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  1916  Summer  Catalogue,  con- 
taining over  400  designs  of  Ladies', 
Misses'  and  Children's  Patterns,  as  well 
as  the  latest  Embroidery  Deslgrns,  also 
a  Concise  and  Comprehensive  Article 
on  DressmaklnK.  sivins  valuable  hints 
to  the  home  dressmaker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith  And  cents  for  wliich  send  ua 

tile  fotluwine  pattenw: 


When  You  Make  Your  Fireless 
Cooker. 

The  cooker  must  be  well  packed 
with  non-conducting  material. 

The  pails,  or  cooking  buckets, 
must  tit  in  the  "nests"  and  have  tight 
covers. 

The  pails  and  lids  should  be  en- 
amel, aluminium,  or  of  non-rusting 
material. 

Be  sure  the  lid  is  tight. 

Points  to  keep  in  mind  when  using 
the  fireless  cooker: 

All  food  must  be  cooked  a  short 
time  on  the  stove  first,  in  the  pail 
which  fits  into  the  "hay  box"  or 
cooker. 

The  food  must  be  taken  directly 
from  the  stove  and  put  into  the 
cooker. 

If  the  box  is  opened  during  cook- 
ing process  pail  must  be  reheated. 

Never  let  food  cool  in  the  cooker. 

Keep  the  cooker  open  when  not  in 
use.  Have  the  pails  well  scalded, 
dried  and  aired  to  prevent  the  box 
from  getting  a  musty  odor. 


ratteiu  No  Sixe  

Pattern  No  Size. .  .f  

I'attern  No  Size  

Be  sure  to  gife  number  and  si«.  Send  ordera 
f.r  patterns  to  ORCH.\RD  AND  FARM, 
HK.Ml.ST  BLDO..  S.  F.  Be  siire  to  si(n  your 
fnll  name  and  address  below. 


The  Hypocrite  a  Genius. 

Really  to  be  a  hypocrite  must  re- 
quire a  horrible  strength  of  charac- 
ter. An  ordinary  man  such  as  you 
or  I  generally  fails  at  last  because 
he  has  not  enough  energy  to  be  a 
man.  But  the  hypocrite  must  have 
enough  energy  to  be  two  men.  It  is 
said  that  a  liar  should  have  a  good 
memory.  But  a  hypocrite  must  have 
not  only  a  good  memory  of  the  past, 
but  a  consistent  and  creative  vision 
of  the  future. — G.  K.  Chesterton. 


W'e   use  only  the 
nnest  selected  calf 
skins,  specially 
tanned  by  our 
Indian  Tnn 
I'roceaa.  to 
fCiie  that 
long  wear 
and  soft 
velvet  feel- 


Si  o.  ao2. 

ARMY 
SHO£ 


I'oataKC 
paid  by  ■■. 


.\r'i»n>Ted  and  adopted 
l).v  i:   S.  War  Depl. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

So.  204  .Vrmy  Shoe  at  $5.00 

A  strongly  htiilt  street  slioc.  on  the  MI  NSON 
ARMY  LAST,  regulation  hear;  single  army  oak 
sole,  tine  suionth  blaclt  calf  ui>[>er.  nrm  box  to*. 

BUCKINGHAM     &  HECHT 

SAX  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


LUMBER  LESS  THAN 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  '-'iKht  'nain  palaces  of  tha 
P.  P.  I.  Exposition  are  being  di(- 
mantled  and  we  are  disposing  of 
the  lumber.  It  is  coming  out  not 
only  clean  and  In  Kood  shape,  but 
thoroughly  seasoned.  All  Oregon 
pine.  Don't  delay  In  sending  ua, 
your  lumber  bill  for  prices  which 
will  be  so  low  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  overlook.  Subject  to  previ-' 
ous  sale,  in  carload  lots,  we  offer 
the  following  f.  o.  b.  cara  Expoal- 
tlon  Grounds.  San  Francisco: 

Suitable  for  warehouse  floors,  sub- 
floors,  Humes,  etc.  2x6,  2x8  and 
2x10  Shlplap  (cut  shows  pattern)., 
Price  $9.50. 

As  the  above 

Is     laid.     It  1=;-          u,  ~\-, 

matches      neat  '  '  . 

and  snuK.  (Cut 
shows  pattern.) 

\Vr  alHo  have  Flas  Poira  :iS  te 
100  frrt  loDB,  and  while  they  laat 
w  e  are  icl^  Inic  one  2jS-foot  flaic  pola 
with  each  carload  of  Shlplap  aa  ■ 
•ouvenir  of  the  World's  Greatest 
l^xpoaltion. 

For  prices  on  all  other  sizes  you 
will  need  write  promptly. 

Pacific  Mill  und  I'lniber  Co., 

Room  1000, 
Flmt   Xntioniil   Hiink  ItldK.. 
SA\   FH  VN«  IS(  ().  CAI.. 


(The  Hawkeye  Wrench] 


six  Handy  Farm  TooU  !■  Onr 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench.  ■  9rr>'« 
&nd  three  dies  for  cleaning  up  or  retlm-d  iiog 
rusted  and  battered  threads.  Dies  ti t  all 
standard  ImltA  used  on  Ktandard  farm  m  . 
r)iiner>.  Requtrea  no  adjufltznenta ;  never  tlii" 
■>imple  and  always  ready  for  use.  Will  V' 
in  closer  qnarters  than  any  other  wrench;  h.>. 
handsome  blued  flnifth.  Efery  fanner  sbou. ' 
hare  one  of  these  wrpnchea  in  hil  tool  k i ' 
Can  be  useil  in  more  ways  than  any  wren ; V 
made. 

OUR  OFFER 

Onr  of  the  wrenchra  sent  postpaid 
<o  nny  addreaa  free  with  a  twelve- 
nionlhn*  Nubnorlptlon  to  Orchard  and 

rnriii  lit  SOo. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

HKARST  Rl'Il.DING 
San  Kranclaeot  CaL 

I  accept  thi.^  offer;  incJoaed  hwowith 
And  .V>c  for  tweUe  mooths'  aubacripti  n  u^ 
Orclmnl  and  Farm  and  the  Hawkeye  wr.  -irh 


Nil! 


ORCHARD  ANDD  FARM 


Tempting  Dixie 
Baking 


Sperrr  Virginia  Corn 
Bread  Recipe 

0  cups  of  Sperry 
White  Coru-Meal 

1  cup   Sperry  Flour 

1  tablespoonful  of 
salt 

2  heaping  teaspoon- 
fuls  baking  pow- 
der 

1  tablespoon  of  lard 
.>  cups  milk 

3  eggs 

Sift  together  the  flour, 
cora-mcal,  sugar,  salt 
and  baking  powder;  rub 
in  the  lard  cold,  add 
the  eBBs  uell  beaten  and 
then  the  milk.  Mix  Into 
a  moderately  stiflf  batter; 
pour  It  Into  well  groascd. 
Bhallaw  baking  pans  (pie 
tins  are  suitable).  Bake 
from  30  to  40  minutes. 

(16) 


Sperry  Recipe  for 
Maryland  Beaten 
Biscuits 

1  teaspoon  salt 
1  tablespoon  butter 
1  quart  Sperry  Flour 
1  cup  milk 

Rub  butter  and  salt  into 
flour,  add  milk  and  a 
little  water  if  necessary 
to  make  soft  dough. 
Place  on  board  and  beat 
with  rolling  pin  for  % 
hour  or  until  It  becomes 
brittle.  Boll  H  Inch 
thick  and  cut  In  small 
circles.  Prick  with  fork 
and  bake  in  hot  oven 
about  20  minutes.  (14) 


Sperry  Recipe  for 
Dixie  Doughnut*. 

2  eggs,  beaten  light 

3  even  tablespoons 
melted  butter 

4  cups  Sperry  Flour 
1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  sour  milk 
V2  teaspoon  soda 
1  saltspoon  each  of 
cinnamon,  and  salt 
Enough  more  flour  to 
make  just  soft  enough 
to  roll  out.  Mix  the 
dough  rather  soft  at  flrst. 
Have  the  board  well 
floured,  and  the  fat 
heating.  Roll  only  a 
large  spoonful  at  first. 
Cut  Into  rings  with  an 
open  cutter.  Mix  the 
trimmings  with  another 
spoonful.  Work  It  lightly 
till  well  floured  and  roll 
again.  Roll  and  cut  all 
out  l)efore  frying.  The 
fat  should  be  hot  enough 
for  the  dough  to  rise  to 
the  top  Instantly.  (17) 


The  "Mammy"  of  the  sunny  south  has  long  been  famous  for  "good 
things  to  eat."  Use  these  Sperry  Recipes  and  you  will  reproduce  those 
southern  baking  triumphs  that  delighted  hundreds  of  thousands  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  where 

Sperry  Flour 

was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize,  highest  possible  honor. 

You  are  always  certain  of  uniform  baking  resuUs  when  you  use 
Sperry  Flour — whether  it  be  in  making  bread,  cake,  pie,  biscuits, 
mufhns,  doughnuts  or  the  1 00  and  1  other  things  that  flour  is  used  for. 

Every  ounce  of  SPERRY  FLOUR  is  subjected  to  7  distinct  scientific  and 
practical  tests  to  make  sure  of  absolute  uniformity  in  gluten  quality 
and  content. 

Order  Sperry  Flour  of  Your  Grocer 


I 

i 


Read  about  flour  making — bread  making  and  the 
cause  of  poor  bread.    This  is  all  inter- 
estingly explained  in  The  Sperry  Book 
which  will  be  sent  you  free — Write 
for  it  today.    If  you  will  enclose  a 
2  cent  stamp  we  will  include  the 
much  prized  Sperry  Cook  Book. 

Address 

Sperry  Hour  Company 

Department  A  — San  Francisco,  Cal. 

There'a  a  Sperry  Mill  within  1 50  miles  of  every  home 
in  California 


United 


'Chain'  Tread 
One  of  the  Five 


Added  Mileage  in  thes< 
Two  Rugged  Chains 

By  the  time  the  two  rugged  anti^ 
skid  chains  of  rubber  running  'roun( 
the  tread  are  finally  worn  dowi 
you  have  had  your  mileage  in  ful 
and  liberal  measure. 

Then  you  have  the  equivalent  oj 
a  good,  plain  tread  tire  still  toweaj 
out — for  your  added  mileage. 

That  is  why  ^Chain'  Treads  giv< 
the  low  mileage  cost  for  which  the; 
are  famous. 

Besides — 'Chain'  Treads  are  th< 
most  efficient,  moderate -prica 
anti-skids  in  the  world. 

The  "Chain"  is  one  of  the  five  United 
States  "Balanced"  Tires  which  meet  every 
motoring  condition  of  price  and  use. 

Ask  the  nearest  United  States  Tire 
Dealer  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet,  "Judging 
Tires,"  which  tells  how  to  choose  the  particu- 
lar tire  to  suit  your  needs. 

United  StatesTre  ComfRrny 

'Nobby'    'Chain'    'Usco'    'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 
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How  to  Live  in  July 

Hot  Weather  Advice  from  an  Expert. 
By  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 


THE  lowest  death  rates  of  the 
entire  year  in  nearly  all  civi- 
lized countries  outside  of  the 
tropics  fall  in  June  and  July — 
the  season  when  the  air  is  so  warm 
that  nobody  is  afraid  of  it,  even  in- 
doors; when  the  children  are  set  free 
from  their  schools,  when  the  pressure 
of  indoors  work  is  slackening,  the 
Saturday  half  holidays  begin,  and 
even  the  poor  can  enjoy  life. 

Don't  wait  until  you  are  sweating 
and  gasping  and  heat-prostrated  and 
mosquito-bitten;  beat  the  enemy  to  it. 

Of  course,  as  a  first  step  toward 
making  yourself  comfortable  for  the 
summer  it  goes  without  saying  that 
you  will  put  screens  over  all  the  win- 
dows and  doors  of  your  house  and 
screen  in  at  least  one  wide  porch. 
Since  we  discovered  that  malaria  is 
carried  by  mosquitoes  and  by  no 
other  means,  and  that  flies  carry  ty- 
phoid, summer  dysentery  and  other 
infectious  diseases,  screens  have  been 
lifted  out  of  the  class  of  mere  com- 
forts and  luxuries  and  have  become 
necessities  of  life  and  health. 
Screens  Are  Life-Savers. 
Also  screens  have  been  found  to  be 
not  only  life-savers,  but  good  invest- 
ments in  a  commercial  way,  for  even 
cows  give  more  milk  if  they  are  kept 
in  screened  stables  and  cool  sheds 
and  protected  from  the  maddening 
attacks  of  flies.  Indeed,  when  we 
come  to  analyze  the  matter,  it  is 
really  surprising  how  many  of  our 
so-called  luxuries  and  self-indulg- 
ences and  even  extravagances  are 
following  screens  into  the  same  cate- 
gory as  health-preservers  and  effi- 
ciency increasers. 

If  you  have  not  wire  screens  and 
can't  afford  them,  or  your  landlord 
thinks  he  can't  afford  them,  cotton 
mosquito  bar  screens  will  serve  ad- 
mirably for  one  season. 

Use  Mosquito  Netting- 
If  you  have  no  handy  man  to  make 
frames  for  these  improvised  screens, 
you  can  tack  the  mosquito  netting 
right  onto  the  window  casing  outside. 
This,  any  one  who  can  balance  on  a 
step-ladder  and  hit  a  tack  on  tlie 
head — instead  of  her  thumb — can  put 
up.  In  any  case,  the  screen  or  mos- 
quito netting  should  cover  the  whole 
window;  a  cotton  mosquito  netting 
tacked  over  all  the  window  is  far  bel- 
ter than  one  of  those  wretched  little 
compromises  with  sin,  a  wire  screen 
which  covers  only  half  a  window,  or 
even  slips  in  and  out  under  the  sash, 
and  leaves  comfortable  little  runways 
at  the  top,  bottom  and  sides  for  the 
flies  to  go  in  and  out- 
Sleep  on  the  Porch. 
Of  course  the  coolest  and  healthiest 
place  to  sleep  during  the  summer  is 
on  a  porch  and  a  little  ingenuity  will 
usually  succeed  in  devising  some  out- 
door refuge  from  the  heat  at  com- 
paratively little  expense.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  real  sleeping  porch  any 
balcony  which  already  exists,  or  can 
be  built  onto  a  house,  will  serve  for 
this  purpose-  A  flat  roof,  or  even 
the  roof  of  an  ordinary  porch  which 
does  not  slope  too  steeply  will  serve 
in  an  emergency,  though  any  sleeping 
place  you  are  going  to  use  constant- 
ly must  be  roofed  and  screened 
against  insects  even  in  California. 
However,  it  is  a  great  relief  and  re- 
source all  through  hot  weather  to 
have  even  tlie  most  temporary  place 
where  on  the  worst  nights  a  mattress 
can  be  pulled  out  and  used. 

Colored  Awnings. 
The  best  aspect  for  a  sleeping 
porch  or  a  mere  "night  camp"  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  south,  southeast  or 
southwest,  because  the  summer  winds 
come  from  these  quarters.    The  awn- 


ings or  screens  of  a  sleeping  porch 
should  be  colored  green,  brown  or 
dark  blue.  , 
Next  to  fresh  air  in  the  campaign? 
for  coolness  and  comfort  comes  the' 
necessity  for  abundant  bathing  and 
splashing  and  sponging  with  cool 
water.  In  hot  weather  the  bathroom 
becomes  one  of  the  most  important 
rooms  in  the  house  and  a  refreshing- 
ly cool  bath  in  the  morning  and  an- 
other one  at  night  sliould  be  as  reg- 
ular as  sunrise  ;^nd  sunset. 

Benefits  of  a  Bath. 
Any  time  during  the  day  that  you 
feel  distressed  by  the  heat,  or  have 
half  an  hour  to  spare,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent idea  to  take  a  bath  if  possible- 
When  in  doubt  take  a  bath  is  an  im- 
portant rule  in  the  game  called  life. 

For  children  free  and  frequent  dab- 
bling and  splashing  and  paddling  in 
water  is  even  more  important  and 
health-protecting  than  in  the  case  of 
adults-  Heat,  just  plain  heat,  seldom 
does  any  verj'  serious  harm  to 
grown-ups  who  are  in  fair  condition, 
but  to  children,  with  their  translu- 
cent skins  and  big  brains  and  deli- 
cate nervous  systems,  heat  is  a  seri- 
ous danger- 
Give  the  little  ones  a  bath  at  least 
three  times  a  day,  and  let  them  splash 
and  rollick  and  play  frog  or  fish  in 
the  tubs  long  as  ever  they  wish. 
What  to  Eat. 
Last  and  by  no  means  least  m  the 
comfort  code  comes  the  admonition, 
■'Be  good  to  yourself  in  the  matter  of 
food  in  summertime."  Fortunately, 
there  is  usually  an  abundance  of 
wholesome  appetizing  foods  to  be 
had  at  this  time  of  the  year — such 
things  as  fruits,  fresh  vegetables, 
milk,  eggs,  butter,  ices  and  ice- 
cream. 

A  high  place  in  the  summer  diet 
should  be  given  to  ice-cream,  iced 
puddings  and  frozen  custards.  Their 
combination  of  sugar  and  fat  gives 
them  a  high  nutritive  value  and  they 
are  readily  digested  by  a  healthy 
stomach,  especially  if  eaten  slowly, 
with  plenty  of  good  cake,  home-made 
cookies  or  salted  crackers- 

Every  family  should  be  equipped 
with  a  good  ice-cream  freezer  and 
should  use  it  at  least  three  times  a 
week.  A  couple  of  nice  sandwiches, 
a  large  saucer  of  ice-cream  and  a 
plate  of  good  cookies  make  not  only 
an  attractive  lunch,  but  a  full  meal 
with  a  fuel  value  of  over  a  thousand 
calories. 

Some  False  Notions. 

Of  course,  you  don't  need  quite  so 
much  of  the  substantial  foods,  par- 
ticularly meat  and  fat,  in  summer  as 
in  winter,  because  they  do  give  a  lit- 
tle extra  heat  to  the  body — which  is 
very  useful  in  cold  weather,  but  not 
needed  now — but  you  can't  keep 
healthy  and  in  good  working  condi- 
tion without  a  fair,  yes,  a  liberal 
amount  of  upbuilding  food. 

Many  people  feel  weak  and  de- 
pressed and  grouchy  in  hot  weather 
because  they  try  to  live  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  less  we  eat  the  cooler 
we  keep.  Never  forget  that  when 
there  is  real  work  to  do,  you  must 
shovel  coal  under  your  boilers  to  do 
it  with. 

Of  course,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  you  should  plan  your  cloth- 
ing for  the  summer  on  comfort  and 
health-giving  principles-  Give  your- 
self  the  widest  leeway  and  liberty  in 
matters  of  fit  and  color  and  weight; 
fit  yourself  and  all  your  family  out 
with  plenty  of  cool,  light-colored, 
loose-fitting  clothing  of  inexpensive 
materials  that  will  wash  easily,  and 
then  wear  just  as  little  of  it  at  a  time 
as  the  law  allows- 


Oro  I>oma  FarinM  make  good  dnir.v  farina,  im  mIiowd  hy  the  eontented 
foivH  on  the  40  iiereN  »r  .1.  \.  I'onell,  Iota  iiud  1:3,  Oro  l.oma.  The  pnre 
llomeatic  winter  mill  :ihiinfljiiit  irrlientlon  ^intt'r  iiiiike  Ihia  possible. 

ORO  LOMA  FARMS 
$115  per  acre 

Long  time  and  easy  payments. 

The  rich  farmer  of  to-day  is  the  man  who  purchased  land  years 
ago  in  a  new  country  when  it  was  low  in  price. 

The  rich  man  In  the  years  to  come  is  the  one  who  will  now  buy 
such  land  as  Oro  Loma  land  and  prepare  his  farm  home  for  future 


years. 


Why 


Oro  Loma  Farms? 

Because  at  Oro  Loma  we  have  invested  over  $200,000  in  real 
money  to  make  it  reitdy  for  the  real  farm  home  seeker. 

Imagine  a  Ranch — 

with  electric  power  and  lights,  pure  domestic  water  from  a  well  700 
feet  deep,  piped  to  your  Joor  ready  to  tap;  abundance  of  irrigation 
water  ditched  to  your  line;  a  $10,000  school  house  for  your  children, 
an  ice  plant  for  your  comfort,  a  telephone,  postoffice,  store,  auto 
stage  line,  36  families  for  neighbors,  an  assembly  hall  for  church, 
social  and  club  meetings. 

Then  Add 

rich  soil,  20  to  40  feet  deep,  without  hardpan,  that  will  raise  alfalfa, 
fruit,  vines,  vegetables  or  anv  crop  that  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Is 
famous  for. 

Well,  That  Is  Oro  Loma — 

in  Fresno  County,  California,  on  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
Zyi  miles  from  Dos  Palos  station  on  S.  P.  R.  R. 

Let  Oro  Loma  be  youi  farm  home.  Buy  now  and  grow  up  with 
it.  We  own  it  and  sell  to  you  direct.  Write  to-day  for  map  and  par- 
ticulars. 

ORO  LOMA  FARMS  CO., 

OWNERS 

WALTER  A.  CLARK,  General  Agent, 
704  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Oro  I.onia  haa  a  1110,000  public  achool  houae,  fully  equipped  and  op 
to  date.  Steam  heated,  electric  Hichted:  player  piano;  runnlBK  water) 
aeiidc  aener  ayatem;  aaaembly  hull  and  atiiKe  for  church  and  aodal 
Knthcrinica.     Located  on  SMi  acrea  of  Kround  In  center  ol  tract. 
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How  to  Market  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


THE  wholesale  fruit  and  prod- 
uce market  of  San  Francisco 
is  the  most  extensive  and  cos- 
mopolitan market  in  the  West.  Its 
business  reaches  to  distant  and  for- 
eign countries  and  is  probably  not 
xceeded  in  volume  by  any  place  in 
the  United  States  outside  of  New 
York  City. 
Really  few  people  know  what  hap- 


By  Dudley  Moulton, 

HorticnUiiral  Commissioner  of  Slan  Francisco. 


sui)i)Icmcnted  by  various  ways  of  di- 
rect marketing. 

Direct  Marketing. 
Direct  marketing  may    be  accom- 
plished in  one  of  two  principal  ways, 
namely,    selling   througli    the  parcel 


an  experience 


market.  I  once  had 
which  illustrates  this. 

We   were  shipping  early  peaches 
from   my   father's   ranch   near  San 
Jose,  packing  them     in   the  regular 
twenty-pound  peach  boxes,  but  the 
fruits  were  not  wrapped  or  protected 
~x    by  cardboard  cells  or  patent  carriers. 
We  picked  these  fruits  early  in  the 
morning  to  keep  them  cool  and  care- 
fully  placed   them   in    buckets  and 
packed  directly  from  the  buckets  to 
avoid     unnecessary     handling  and 
bruising.    We  thought  we  were  using 
every  possible  precaution  and  when 
finally  the  boxes   were  sent    to  the 
depot  to  be  shipped  we  were  satis- 
fied that  we  should  receive  the  best 
market  prices. 
Not  so,  however, 
1    came   to  San 
Francisco  to 
learn  the  reason. 
Our    fruit  was 
displayed  along 


sales,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
lack  of  knowing  how  to  prepare  their 
products  in  the  most  attractive  form 
lias  been  ruinous  to  many  normally 
good  markets.  Merchants  should  no' 
always  be  blamed  if  prices  do  not 
seem  right. 

The  quality  and  uniformity  of  pack- 
ing are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
growers  and  these  factors  determine 
prices  just  as  surely  as  do  supply  and 
demand. 

When  it  is  known  that  a  man  owns 
a  good  orchard  and  selects  and 
grades  his  fruits,  buyers  go  out  to  him 
and  pay  the  best  market  prices. 
Wholesale  buyers,  shippers  and  co- 
operative organizations  build  up  their 
markets  by  supplying  articles  in 
which  the  public  learns  to  have  con- 
fidence. Why  should  not  the  individ- 
ual do  the  same? 

Shipping  Cherries. 

Cherries  are  shipped  to  local  mar- 
kets in  boxes  of  several  sizes  and 
shapes.  The  ten-pound,  two-section, 
faced  and  packed  box  is  the  recog- 
nized standard  and  the  only  earner 
that  Eastern  shippers  will  use. 


;<ciis  there  except  those  who  partic- 
ipate in  its  business.  There  are  low 
l)uildings  centered  within  a  few 
blocks,  narrow  streets  with  fruits  and 

egetables  piled  high  on  sidewalks. 
Mid  there  is  a  mingling  of  people  of 

lany  nationalities,  largely  Italian. 
.\n  intense  activity  prevails  during 

lie  early  morning  hours.  Steamers. 

lains,  hundreds  of  wagons  from  the 

cgetable  gardens  of  South  San 
:  rancisco  bring  their  loads  to  this 
iiarket.    Retail  grocers,  fruit  dealers. 

treet  peddlers,  hotel  and  restaurant 
iiiyers  come  here  for  their  daily  sup- 
;i!ies. 

Every  outgoing  carrier  takes  Us 
portion  to  dealers  outside  of  the  city, 
.)  other  States  and  to  foreign  coun- 
ties. San  Francisco's  wholesale  fruit 
ind  produce  market  is  the  clearing- 
house of  the  West  for  farm  products. 

From  Grower  to  Merchant. 

When  produce  arrives  in  the  city, 
it  passes  out  of  the  hands  and  con- 
trol of  growers.  The  market  is  the 
realm  of  merchants.  This  produce 
may  represent  the  earnings  of  an  en- 
tire year  to  growers.  It  may  be  sold 
directly  to  merchants  or  it  may  be 
in  their  hands  on  consignment  aiid 
when  prices  are  fluctuating,  but  in 
either  case,  growers  can  realize  only 
what  the  market  will  allow  at  the 
time. 

Supply  and  demand  create  ruling 
prices  over  which  growers  have  little 

I|totrol.  They  can,  however,  make 
Biiity,  uniformity  of  packing  and 
Keral  appearance  their  premiums, 
Bd  profit  thereby.  Preparing  their 
Poducts  for  market  is  one  of  the 
most  important  situations  that  grow- 
ers have  to  meet. 

While  the  regular  channel  of  trade 
lis  for  growers  or  shippers  to  dispose 
of  their  produce  through  merchants 
to  consumers,  this  method  may  be 


post  or  by  rent- 
ing stalls  in  any 
the  so-called 
ree  markets" 
and  offering 
their  produce 
there.  This  lat- 
ter method  is 
possible  for  only 
a  few  people  who 
live  near  cities 
ind  the  oppor- 
tunity for  sales 
liinited.  A 


Checking;  Vv 
Shipment. 


most  unique  and  comprehensive  ex- 
ample of  this  method  is  offered  by 
the  Colombo  Market,  which  adjoins 
and  is  a  part  of  the  wholesale  district 
of  San  Francisco.  This  is  composed 
of  an  association  of  200  or  more 
growers,  each  having  a  "stall."  Here 
they  "bring  potatoes  and  vegetables 
direct  from  their  gardens  and  display 
them  for  sale.  They  cater,  however, 
mostly  to  wholesale  and  retail  deal- 
ers and  the  effect  is  not  as  usually 
planned,  to  sell  directly  to  consumers. 

Dried  fruits  and  nuts  may  be  sent 
with  safety  through  the  parcel  post, 
but  it  is  precarious  to  send  perish- 
able products.  The  ultimate  success 
of  this  method  depends  largely  upon 
the  good  judgment  and  care  with 
which  farmers  will  keep  up  their  own 
standards.  Direct  marketing  up  to 
this  time  has  developed  as  many 
failures  as  successes.  Farmers  may 
be  specialists  as  producers,  but  the 
average  farmer  is  not  an  expert  sales- 
man when  he  is  competing  in  an  open 
market.  Direct  marketing  can  be 
practiced  by  only  a  relatively  .  few 
growers  and  at  best  can  only  sup- 
plement and  not  eliminate  merchants 

Uniform  Quality  and  Packing. 

Farmers  would  do  many  things  dif- 
ferently if  they  could  see  their  own 
products  displayed  for   sale  in  the 


In  the  Front  Street  Wholenalc  District. 


with  other  fruit  in  the  regular  way. 
The  fruit  of  a  competitor  adjoining 
ours  was  -racked  in  boxes  having  pat- 
ent cell  carriers  and  was  in  first-class 
condition.  There  were  fewer  peaches 
in  a  box,  gut  they  were  selling  for 
about  20  cents  more  per  box. 

Our  fruits  had  settled  considerably, 
due  to  jarring  and  jamming  in  transit. 
The  soft  parts  were  bruised  and  turn- 
ing brown,  and  on  the  second  day 
they  appeared  still  worse.  On  the 
third  day  the  fruits  were  of  a  very 
inferior  quality  and  the  prices  were 
lower.  The  average  price  for  the  lot 
was  not  satisfactory. 

Proper  Preparation. 

Most  growers  believe  that  they  do 
not  have  any  influence  or  control  over 
their  markets  unless  perhaps  they  be- 
long to  some  co-operative  organiza- 
tion whose  duty  it  is  to  manage  their 


One  other  style  of  ten-pound  box 
and  several  lug  boxes  are  used.  When 
cherries  are  shipped  in  ten-pound 
boxes  and  are  not  properly  faced  or 
closely  packed  they  appear  bruised 
and  not  full  in  measure  when  opened. 

In  lug  boxes  they  are  jarred  and 
often  bruised  from  their  own  weight. 
Lug  boxes  are  used  to  supply  cherries 
to  canners  or  for  certain  classes  of 
wholesale  trade,  but  the  standard  ten- 
pound  box  should  be  used  for  the 
ordinary  shipping. 

Mistakes  of  Growers. 

The  better  grades  of  fruits  are 
often  packed  and  shipped  to  distant 
markets  while  the  inferior  grades  are 
offered  locally.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  any  kind  of  a  container 
will  suffice  for  local  trade.  This  is  a 
mistake. 

(Continued  on  Page  10- > 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


To  Help  the  Isolated  Farm  Woman 


Federal  Welfare  Work,  of  a  Worthy  Sort. 
By  Bailey  Millard 


IT  is  going  to  take  our  farm  women 
a  long  time  to  grasp  the  ideas  of 
domestic  economy  taught  of  late 
years  in  Denmark,  Belgium  and 
Prussia,  but  they  will  grasp  them 
along  with  many  other  thmgs 
which  our  government  is  going 
to  teach  them.  For  we,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  these  countries,  are 
setting  out  to  interest  our  farm 
women  in  the  things  they  should 
know  in  order  that  they  may  be  more 
content  with  their  lot. 

The  first  thing  that  will  be  done  is 
to  enlist  all  of  them  in  a  w^ar  upon 
waste.  If  one-half  the  raw  material 
which  goes  to  waste  in  this  country 
were  saved  and  the  value  of  it  right- 
ly applied,  everybody  could  wear  good 
clothes  and  ride  in  his  own  car. 

If  the  study  of  domestic  science  re- 
sulted only  in  young  women  learning 
how  to  spend  less  money  upon  fool- 
ish affectation  and  unbecoming  dress, 
a  great  stride  toward  happiness  would 
be  taken.  Whether  we  shall  go  that 
far  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the 
subject  of  domestic  science  is  very 
inclusive,  and  is  only  another  term 
for  common  sense  of  which  farm  folk, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  cannot  have  too 
much. 

Revolt  of  Farm  Women. 

How  did  this  great  movement  be- 
gin in  this  country?  Well,  it  would 
seem  that  the  findings  of  the  Country 
Life  Commission  being  unsatisfactory, 
so  far  as  the  women  were  concerned, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mined to  make  a  special  investigation 
of  their  condition-  He  sent  out  fifty 
thousand  letters  addressed  to  farm 
women  all  over  the  country,  asking 
them  to  state  their  grievances  and  to 
stiggest  how  their  affairs  might  be 
improved.  The  replies  came  back 
promptly. 

An  analysis  showed  that  the  over- 
work of  farm  women  and  the  fear  of 
the  same  lot  for  their  children  were 
the  prevailing  plaints.  The  burden 
of  many  of  the  letters  was  the  pitiful 
lack  of  compensation  received  by  their 
writers.  Some  of  them  wanted  the 
department  to  prove  to  the  men  what 
their  work  was  worth  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

"Think  how  we  fight  for  the  eight- 
hour  law  and  right  working  condi- 
tions for  women  in  factories,"  said 
one  writer.  "Then  consider  the  farm 
wife  who  works  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day  under  handicaps  a  fac- 
tory worker  would  not  tolerate — no 
running  water,  no  kitchen  sink,  churn- 
ing, cleaning,  milking,  cooking,  with 
the  care  of  children  added  to  that 
and  she  receives  not  a  cent." 

No  Running  Water. 

The  most  common  plea  of  the  com- 
plaining farm  women  was  for  running 
water  in  the  house.  One  woman 
wrote  that  she  had  had  but  two  vaca- 
tions in  twenty-two  years,  one  of 
them  being  taken  when  her  husband 
was  sent  to  the  Legislature- 

From  the  midst  of  a  rich  farming 
section  it  was  reported  that  there 
was  no  bathroom  in  the  house,  no 
heating  plant,  no  running  water  and 
no  sink.  This  meant  that  the  farmer, 
joining  the  city  man's  mad  rush  after 
the  dollar,  had  overlooked  what  should 
have  been  his  first  care — the  comfort, 
convenience  and  wellbeing  of  his  own 
family. 

Not  all  of  the  women  were  discon- 
tented- Occasionallv  there  was  found 
in  the  mass  of  complaints  a  letter 
from  a  woman  who  liked  the  country 
and  wanted  to  remain  there- 
One  remarkable  woman  of  seventy- 
five,  who  said  she  was  contented  with 
her  lot,  pitched  twenty-seven  loads  of 
hay  upon  the  wagon  last  season  and 
was  only  sorry  that  there  was  not 
more  to  pitch.  Some  of  the  letters 
indicated  a  yearning  of  the  women 
for  outdoors. 

"I  hare   done   all   kinds    of  work 


upon  the  farm,"  writes  one  rustic 
dame,  "and  I  have  worked  early  and 
late.  Also  1  have  led  a  city  life.  I 
have  found  that  the  love  of  my  home 
and  surroundings  blots  out  the 
thought  of  hard  work.  The  songs  of 
the  birds,  the  river,,  the  wind  and  all 
growing  things  cheer  me." 

A  Lack  of  Understanding. 

But  most  of  the  letters  breathed 
the  spirit  of  unhappincss  and  revolt. 
And  yet  the  conditions  revealed  in 
them  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  desperate 
that  they  cannot  be  removed.  What 
stands  in  the  way,  for  the  most  part, 
is  the  lack  of  understanding  of  proper 
needs  and  how  to  provide  for  them. 

Many  of  the  complaining  women 
do  not  know  what  they  need,  though 
most  of  them  know  what  they  want. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
poses to  supply  the  right  kind  of 
knowledge-  In  fact.  Secretary  Hous- 
ton had  declared  that  he  would  bend 
every  energy  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  how  to  help  the  women 
in  the  rural  districts-  Manifestly,  the 
first  thing  to  do  in  this  great  work 
was  to  raise  funds-  This  is  being 
done  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 


Lever  act,  which  is  now  in  force-  This 
act  provides  a  Federal  cumulative  ap- 
propriation, beginning  with  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  first  year,  and  in  the  ninth  year 
four  million  and  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  welfare  work  among  farmers 
and  their  wives,  the  money  to  be  al- 
lotted annually  to  each  State  accord- 
ing to  its  rural  population,  provided 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  shall  ap- 
propriate a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  allotment  for  the  same 
purpose. 

A  Big  Ftmd. 

In  each  case  this  would  double  the 
sum  available  for  welfare  work,  and 
for  the  ninth  year  would  make  a  fund 
of  nearly  ten  million  dollars,  to  be 
used  for  this  noble  purpose.  Why 
not?  Ten  million  dollars  are  voted 
for  a  new  battleship  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  how  much  more  valuable  to 
mankind  than  many  battleships  is  the 
welfare  of  the  farm  worker  in  home 
and  field? 

.\lready  we  have  what  is  known  as 
agricultural  e.xtension  work  in  our 
colleges,  but  few  of  them,  save 
Cornell,  have  done  much  to  help  the 


woman  of  the  rural  districts.  Bui 
now  the  Federal  government  itself 
and  the  several  State  governments 
are  coming  to  her  rescue. 

As  nearly  as  possible,  they  a 
going  to  bring  the  city  to  the  farm, 
first  by  instilling  such  a  widespread 
knowledge  of  modern  home  eco- 
nomics of  the  ideal  sort  as  shall 
interest  the  farm  woman  in  her  work, 
to  help  her  to  acquire  those  labor- 
saving  conveniences  which  shall  banish 
drudgery,  to  show  her  how  to  beautify 
and  adorn  her  home  so  that  it  shall 
satisfy  her  eye  and  her  heart,  to  help 
her  to  such  rest  periods  as  shall  con- 
serve her  energy  and  give  her  impetus 
and  encouragement  to  perform  her 
daily  duties,  so  that  they  shall  not  be 
irksome  and  unwholesome. 

It  is  argued  by  the  farmer  who 
looks  askance  at  these  new-fangled 
ideas  that  the  carrying  out  of  them  is 
going  to  cost  him  a  whole  lot  of 
money — more  than  he  can  aflFord.  Bui 
it  is  going  to  be  proved  to  him  that 
he  can  afford  nothing  so  much  as  the 
making  of  a  happy,  contented  wife 
and  daughter- 
It  is  not  urged  that  the  farmers  are 
stingy.  They  give  freely  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  often 
they  strain  every  nerve  to  pay  taxes 
or  the  interest  on  the  mortgage-  The 
trouble  is  that  while  they  have  been 
vitally  interested  in  life,  they  have  not 
been  made  to  see  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  their  wives  and  daughters  ftol- 
ing  the  same  interest- 

The  Wife's  Poor  Share- 

Often  the  wife's  share  in  the  farm 
proceeds  has  been  merely  something 
to  eat,  a  roof  over  her  head,  and 
clothes  such  as  a  city  domestic  would 
scorn  to  wear-  These  things  have 
made  her  bitter  at  heart,  as  all  un- 
paid laborers  are  bound  to  be,  but 
now,  thanks  to  the  government's  in- 
terest in  her  welfare  and  to  the  gen- 
eral awakening  as  to  her  condition 
and  her  needs,  she  is  no  longer  to  be 
neglected. 

Yes,  the  next  two  or  three  years 
arc  going  to  see  a  great  change  fof 
the  better.  Technical  informatioi 
will  be  given  direct  to  rural  house- 
keepers by  local  circles  to  be  formed 
by  Federal  and  State  organizers. 
The  woman  who  joins  one  of  these 
circles  will  learn  many  things  of 
which  she  knows  nothing  now  or  only 
imperfectly. 

Hope  Ahead. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  illness 
caused  by  bad  cooking  and  the 
monotony  of  diet  on  American  farms 
is  great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste 
entailed  by  the  lack  of  economic 
methods.  The  rural  housekeeper  will 
have  the  benefit  of  a  complete  train- 
ing in  the  best  results  of  all  those 
nutrition  investigations  of  the  gov- 
ernment experiment  stations  which 
are  now  merely  put  into  pamphlets 
which  the  average  farm  woman  never 
sees;  and  although  she  can  have 
these  pamphlets  for  the  asking,  they 
probably  would  do  her  little  good 
without  such  practical  demonstration 
as  it  is  now  proposed  to  give  her- 

So  cease  your  revolt,  you  women 
of  the  isolated  farm,  and  sit  down  to 
plan  how  you  may  receive  and  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  science  which 
reaches  out  its  hands  to  you  from 
over  the  prairie  and  the  mountain. 
For,  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow,  these  things  will  come  to 
you,  to  help  you  in  your  daily  toil 
and  to  make  you  at  home  in  the 
world.  All  that  your  city  sister  now 
enjoys  you  will  enjoy,  and  more — 
for,  looking  down  her  dull  Drick  per- 
spective, she  cannot  see  the  blossom- 
ing bough,  the  ripening  corn,  the 
sparkle  of  the  dew  upon  the  leaves 
and  grass,  or  the  river  rippling  in 
the  wind.  Down  in  her  narrow  street 
these  things  are  shut  out  from  her 
and  the  sky  and  the  stars. 


FREEDOM 

By  Edwin  Markham 

HEKE  in  the  forest  now. 
As  on  that  old  July 
When  first  our  fathers  took  the  vow 
The  bluebird,  stained  with  earth  and  sky. 
Shouts  from  a  blowing  bough 
In  green  aerial  freedom,  wild  and  high. 
And  now,  as  then,  the  bobolink, 
Out  on  the  uncertain  brink 
Of  the  swaying  alder,  swings. 
Loosing  his  song  out,  link  by  golden  link; 
While  over  the    wood    his  proclamation 
rings, 

A.  daring  boast  that    would  unkingdom 
kings! 


Even  so  the  wild  birds  sang  on  bough  and 
wall 

That  day  the  Bell  of  Independence  Hall 
Thundered  around  the  world  the  Word  of 
Man, 

That  day  when  Liberty  began 

And  mighty  hopes  were  blown  on  every  seat 

But  Freedom  calls  her  conscripts  now  as 

then — 
Calls  for  heroic  men; 
It  is  an  endless  battle  to  be  free. 
As  the  old  dangers  lessen  from  the  skies. 
New  dangers  rise: 
r)own  the  long  centuries  to  be. 
Again,  again,  will  rise  Thermopylae — 
Again,  again,  a  new  Leonidas 
Will  hold  for  God  the  Imperiled  Pass. 
As  the  long  ages  run 
New  Lexington  will  rise  on  Lexington; 
And  many  a  Warren  fall 
Upon  the  endangered  wall. 
Yes.  In  the  years  to  come. 
New  Belgium  will  rise  on  Belgium. 
And  many  an  Albert  risk  for  honor — all. 

Man  is  thp  conscript  of  an  endless  quest. 
A  long  divine  adventure  without  rest. 
EJach  hard-earned    freedom  withers  to  a 
bond : 

Freedom  forever  is  beyond — beyond! 
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Big  Increase  in  California  Rice  Acreage 

Good  and  Steady  Demand  for  Our  Product,  Recognized  as  Superior. 


WHILE  the  rice  industry  in 
California  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing, there  are  many  people 
within  our  State  who  buy  imported 
rice,  not  knowing  that  we  produce 
here  a  better  product  than  is  brought 
from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
I  In  1912  there  were  1,400  acres  of 
California  land  under  rice  cultivation. 
In  IQl.l  there  were  6,000  acres.  In 
1914  there  were  16,000  acres:  1915, 
:;l,000  acres,  and  in  1916  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  fully  50,000  acres 
used  for  rice  cultivation. 

California  rice  is  being  demanded 
;  1  a  New  York  and  a  New  Orleans 
market  on  account  of  its  superiority. 

"It  is  a  strange  fact,"  said  C.  E. 
i^rosjcan,    a    California    rice  miller, 
that  the  majority  of  our  rice  pro- 
duced must  be  shipped  outside  of  the 
State." 

The  people  of  California  consume 
approximately  25,000,000  pounds  of 
rice  each  year,  and  only  a  very  small 
oroportion  of  this  amount  is  pro- 
'iiced  in  California. 

When  you  go  to  your  grocer  de- 
mand California  rice.  The  price  i.s 
he  same,  or  in  some  instances  lower, 
lul  the  first  quality  of  California 
I'ce  is  superior  to  the  first  qualitv 
liippcd  into  this  State  from  Japan, 
-iam,  China,  Java  and  India. 

Big  Money  in  Rice. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
and  in  California  available  for  rice 
iilture.  The  most  successful  section 
It  present,  however,  is  in  the  Sacra- 
ncnto  valley,  on  account  of  the  un- 
isual  supply  of  water  to  be  obtained 
liere.  People  who  are  taking  up  the 
rowing  of  rice  and  are  giving  it  the 
uccssary  study  and  hard  work  are 
naking  big  money. 

Reports  received  by  local  dealers 
ndicate  that  the  rice  acreage  in  the 
^an  Joaquin  valley  has  been  doubled 
ind  possibly  trebled  this  year.  Ex- 
jcriments  around  Bakersfield,  Wasco 
ind    Modesto    last    season  proved 
ery  successful.     Planting  continues 
IS  late  as  June. 
It  is  reported  that  rice  culture  mav 
c  undertaken   in  the  Imperial  val- 
V,  though  some  uncertainty  prevails 
yet  regarding  the  extent  of  this. 

Shipping  Conditions. 
Last  year's  crop  is  variously  esti- 
mated  at   from  800,000   to  1,000,000 
lasjs,   although   this   latter   figure  is 
generally  regarded  as  too  high. 

The  movement  of  rice  out  of  the 
^tate  was  slow  last  spring.  In  .'\pril 
here  was  still  somewhere  in  the 
leighborhood  of  100,000  sacks  of 
nilled  rice  awaiting  shipment.  This 
vas  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
if  securing  tonnage  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  milled 
iroduct  moves  by  way  of  New  Or- 
i  ans.  Interior  mills  were  for  a  time 
hipping  eastward  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
lit  further  movement  in  that  direc- 
ion  was  checked  by  an  embargo. 
Vessels  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco 
IV  have  taken  as  many  as  20,000 
icks  of  California  rice  in  one  ship- 
unt,  and  this  tonnage  will  be  greativ 
nrreased  during  the  next  shipping 
rason, 

W.  H.  Spake  of  Pasadena  heads  a 
unpany  organized  with  a  capital  of 
100,000  for  the  development  of  2, .'500 
ores  of  rice  lands  in  the  Traver  dis- 
rict,  north  of  Visalia.  Interested 
'  ith    him    are    Charles  Hotchkiss. 

rank  Mixter  and  L.  L.  Welsh  of 

xcter.  Work  has  been  started  upon 
n  irrigation  system  to  be  supplied 
uth  a  chain  of  deep  wells.  Expcri- 
iicntal  culture  shows  the  Traver 
inds  are  well  adapted  to  the  crop. 
In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Rice  growing  in  different  parts  of 
lie  San  Joaquin  valley,  according  to 
Jv.  M.  Roberts,  agriculturist  of  the 


Santa  Fe  Railroad,  has  proved  up  so 
well  during  the  past  two  years  that 
a  rapid  increase  in  acreage  is  develop- 
ing, and  the  industry  in  time  is  likely 
to  reach  a  permanent  basis  of  about 
50,000  acres. 

The  big  fight  will  be  against  weeds, 
and  the  best  rotation  to  control  weeds 
would  seem  to  be  by  barley  growing 
in  alternate  years.  Dry  farming  to 
barley  will  kill  out  the  water  grass 
from  rice  planting  and  the  washing 
down  of  alkali  by  flooding  for  rice 
will  make  the  land  fine  for  barley,  as 
will  also  the  large  amount  of  organic 
matter  put  in  the  soil  by  the  preced- 
ing season's  growth  of  rice. 

The  planting  of  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  acres  of  rice  was  com- 
pleted in  April  by  the  land  owners 


Sacramento  Valley  Rice  Field. 

in  the  Paulsell  section,  who  this  year 
arc  growing  rice  on  their  own  ac- 
count, to  the  exclusion  of  Japanese, 
who  began  the  experiment  a  year  ago. 
The  Japanese  cleared  about  $100  an 
acre  from  their  rice  fields  of  200  acres 
last  year,  but  when  they  started  to 
lease  additional  land  this  year  they 
ran  against  a  snag.  The  land  owners 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  share  of 
the  profits  of  a  year  ago,  but  the 
Orientals  said  they  could  not  aflford 
to  increase  it,  so  the  American  prop- 
erty owners  decided  to  grow  rice 
themselves. 

The  Government  experts  declared 
that  the  Japanese  were  doing  the  job 
all  wrong  anyway,  while  the  irriga- 
tion director  insisted  that  the  Ori- 
entals had  been  wasting  water 
through  their  extravagant  methods. 

R.  L.  Thompson,  Harry  Howell, 
Deike  &  Hedegard,  Hitchcock  & 
Vog  and  others  planted  the  rice  in 
the  Paulsell  section. 

Incidentally  the  attempt  of  the  rice 
men  to  rush  operations  because  of 
the  late  spring  and  heavy  rains,  which 
left  the  soil  too  heavy  to  work  easily, 
was  hindered  by  a  serious  shortage 


of  draught  animals,  owing  to  heavy 
purchases  through  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  for  war  purposes.  Four  or 
five  hundred  head  of  stock  were  re- 
quired to  rush  the  work,  as  the  land 
owners  put  on  day  and  night  crews, 
and  that  number  could  not  be  secured. 
The  tractors  refused  to  work  in  the 
heavy  soil,  and  the  rice  men  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the 
land  in  shape. 

A  Big  Rice  Field. 

On  the  Rice  Lands  and  Products 
Company's  project  northeast  of  Max- 
well some  busy  scenes  have  lately 
been  enacted.  This  project  contains 
over  5,000  acres,  all  in  one  body,  but 
controlled  by  a  number  of  lessees. 
To  prepare  the  land  and  put  in  the  crop 

Threslilug;  Rice  Near  Gridley,  Cal. 


required  an  army  of  men,  many  ani- 
mals and  a  half  dozen  large  field 
tractors. 

The  gravest  danger  to  the  rice 
grower  is  the  greatly  feared  early  fall 
rains.  If  they  should  come  before 
the  harvest  is  over  and  the  crop 
moved  from  the  fields  damage  is 
likely  to  occur.  Consequently  it  is 
always  important  to  get  the  seed  in 
the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  termination  of  winter. 

That  rice  growing  is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
California  is  predicted  by  A.  D.  Tor- 
res, Government  agricultural  expert. 

Mr.  Torres,  who  recently  completed 
a  tour  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  studied  rice  growing  conditions  in 
all  sections,  is  now  in  Manila  under 
a  three  years'  Government  contract  to 
develop  the  agriculture  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  In  a  letter  he  compares 
the  rice  culture  of  Japan  to  that  of 
California.    He  says: 

California  Soil  Superior. 

"The  Japanese  land  compared  with 
the  California  soil  is  much  inferior. 
From  this  point  of  view  I  cannot  see 


any  reason  why  the  California  rice 
land  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  Japanese  on  an  equal  footing. 

"I  find  that  the  California  rice  suits 
the  taste  of  the  Japanese  people. 
Japan  is  importing  rice  from  Ragon, 
Saigon  and  California.  Of  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  Japan  which 
is  available  for  cultivation,  only  8  per 
cent  is  under  rice  cultivation.  If  we 
consider  that  the  total  area  of  Japan 
— that  is,  the  Japanese  archipelago 
alone — is  about  the  size  of  California, 
and  that  she  must  support  60,000,000 
people  from  such  small  space,  we  can 
not  help  but  see  that  the  California 
rice  has  the  most  natural  outlet  to 
Japan." 

Mr.  Torres  says  that  rice  land  in 
Japan  which  has  been  in  use  for  sev- 


Harveatlng. 

eral  hundred  years  still  produces  an 
average  of  108  bushels  an  acre,  and 
in  some  cases  as  high  as  123  bushels. 
Yet  the  California  land  is  superior 
for  rice  growing. 

In  the  Sacramento  valley,  where 
most  of  the  rice  land  is  rented  on 
shares,  the  crop  runs  about  forty 
sacks  to  the  acre  and  is  sold  for  $2 
a  sack,  the  tenant  getting  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds,  or  from  $40  to  $65 
an  acre.  As  everything  is  done  in 
wholesale  fashion,  this  arrangement 
generally  proves  quite  profitable  both 
to  landlord  and  tenant. 

Some  of  the  ditch  work  for  irrigat- 
ing is  done  by  tractors. 

Buy  Home  Grown  Rice. 

California  needs  more  rice  grow- 
ers, but  what  is  more  important,  it 
needs  more  rice  consumers  who  will 
demand  the  product  produced  here. 
If  all  the  rice  produced  in  California 
were  consumed  in  California  millions 
of  dollars  could  be  kept  in  circu- 
lation within  the  State  that  are  now 
being  sent  to"  foreign  countries. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  California- 
grown  rice. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


California  Producers  Are  Urged  to  Organize 


Collective  Action  for  Our  Prune  Growers. 
By  Harris  Weinstock 

mute  Market  lUrcctuy. 


Recent  Activities  of  the  State  Marl^et. 
By  Edgar  Allen  Forbes 

,Sr(itiari/  State  Coiniiiixsioii  .]Jarl,ct. 


THE  records 
show  that 
there  are 
at  this  time  90,000 
acres  of  prunes 
in  full  bearing 
and  that  24.000 
acres  already 
planted  will  come 
into  bearing  in 
the  near  future, 
and  that,  on  top 
of  all  this,  plant- 
ing is  still  going 
on.  Unless  there 
is  prompt  pre- 
paredness on  the 
part  of  the  prune 
growers  they  will, 
in  due  course,  find 
themselves  in  the 
position  in  which  the  raisin  growers 
were  only  a  very  few  years  ago  and 
in  which  the  peach  growers  were 
this  past  year. 

More  especially  is  this  likely  to  be 
the  fact  when  it  is  realized — as  again 
the  records  have  shown — that  the 
consumption  of  California  prunes  in 
America  has.  in  recent  years,  de- 
creased from  113.000,000  pounds  to 
■Jo.OOO.OOO  pounds  a  year,  and  that 
the  only  thing  which  has  saved  the 
life  of  the  prune  industry  is  the  iii- 
crease  in  the  European  export  busi- 
ness. 

What  the  Raisin  Men  Did. 

In  the  face  of  this  serious  decline 
in  the  American  consumption  of 
California  prunes  comes  the  astonish- 
ing fact  that  California  raisins — 
which  with  an  output  of  40.000  tons 
a  year  a  few  years  ago  had  glutted 
markets,  and  which  were  regarded 
as  having  a  limited  field  because  of 
the  alleged  indigestible  character  of 
the  product  as  compared  with  prune 
— now  have  an  increased  output 
amounting  to  127,000  tons  in  1913, 
without  glutting  any  market. 

The  40,000-ton-a-year  production 
realized  for  the  raisin  producer  about 
I'Ac  a  pound,  which  spelled  ruin  be- 
cause it  represented  only  a  fraction 
of  the  cost,  whereas  with  an  output 
of  127,000  tons  he  received  between 
three  and  four  cents  a  pound,  which 
means  prosperity.  The  one  thing 
above  all  other  things  which  has 
brought  about  this  marked  change  in 
the  raisin  industry  is  collective 
action  on  the  part  of  the  producers. 

Collectively,  the  raisin  growers 
have  been  able  to  do  what  it  has  been 
impossible  for  the  prune  growers 
individually  to  do  and  what  will  con- 
tinue to  be  impossible  for  the  prune 
growers  individually  to  do — and  that 
is.  to  educate  the  American  house- 
wife along  the  lines  of  increasing  con- 
sumption. 

An  Expensive  "Ad." 

For  example,  what  individual  prune 
grower  could  afford  to  spend  $6,000 
for  one  page  in  one  issue  of  the 
"Saturday  Evening  Post."  as  w-as 
recently  done  by  the  raisin  growers, 
to  educate  the  American  consumer? 
Must  it  not  be  plain,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  one  of  broadening 
tlie  consumption  and  educating  the 
millions,  that  the  prune  and  apricot 
growers  should  act  collectively? 

Furthermore,  there  comes  the  pos- 
sibility of  opening  out  comparatively 
new  foreign  markets  for  the  Cali- 
fornia prune,  which  again  can  be 
done  only  collectively.  Brazil,  for 
example,  as  shown  for  1914  (the 
latest  available  data),  bought  from 
California  only  1  per.  cent  of  its 
prunes  for  that  year,  the  balance 
coming  from  Europe  despite  the  fact 
that  we  enjoy  over  Europe — due  to 


reciprocity  treaties — preferential  cus- 
toms duty  of  20  per  cent,  and  despite 
the  further  fact  that  we  are  said  to 
raise  the  finest  prunes  in  the  world. 

Can't  Succeed  Individually. 

Individual  efforts  to  develop  the 
South  American  foreign  markets 
have  proven  abortive,  because  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  and  experience 
and  sonietimes  because  also  of  indi- 
viduals not  knowing  liow  properly  to 
process  the  product  in  order  to  meet 
the  climatic  conditions  of  those 
coimtries. 

Profiting  by  past  experience,  more 
especially  that  of  the  raisin  growers, 
the  Prune  and  .\pricot  Growers'  Pro- 
motion Committee  is  starting  out 
like  the  raisin  growers.  The  mem- 
bers do  not  propose  to  go  ahead  with 
the  proposition  unless,  within  tlie 
time  limit,  they  can  sign  up  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  acreage  and  get 
subscriotions  to  the  capital  stock 
aggregating  at  least  $750,000.  thus  in- 
suring a  dominating  position  in  the 
industry  before  operations  are  begun. 
Furthermore,  with  this  good-sized 
capital  and  with  the  banking  credit 
tliat  this  capital  will  entitle  it  to,  the 
association  can  hope  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  aid  the  struggling  producer 
in  the  way  of  making  advances  to 
him  for  harvesting  purposes. 

Advances  to  Growers. 

The  subscription  and  voting  trust 
agreement  and  the  crop  agreement 
prepared  by  the  Growers'  Informa- 
tion Bureau  show  that  the  associa- 
tion further  proposes  to  advance  the 
grower  on  delivery  of  his  crop  a  sum 
equal  to  a  four-cent  per  pound  basis. 
The  association  will  further  be  in  a 
position  to  warehouse  the  surplus 
crop  by  having  the  warehoused 
product  standardized,  inspected  and 
labeled  bv  the  State. 

It  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  bor- 
row on  its  warehoused  receipts,  when 
certified  to  by  the  State  Market  Di- 
rector, an  amount  equal  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  market  value  of  the 
product  from  the  greatest  bankers  in 
the  East  at  the  world's  lowest  rate 
of  interest,  which  at  this  time  hap- 
pens to  be  syi  per  cent — the  grower 
ultimately  (when  the  warehoused 
product  is  finally  marketed)  receiving 
every  penny  above  the  basic  price 
which  the  market  may  afford,  thus 
coining  into  his  own. 

A  Good  Working  Plan. 

The  Growers'  Committee  further 
has  in  mind — acting  on  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Market  Director  in 
co-operative  societies  generally  and 
which  has  been  availed  of  by  the 
California  Milk  Producers — the  plan 
of  having  a  State  representative,  who 
shall  be  acceptable  to  the  prune 
growers,  nominated  by  the  State 
Market  Director,  aoproved  by  the 
Governor  and  elected  by  the  associa- 
tion as  a  member  of  its  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  he  will  watch  out  for 
the  interest  of  the  absent  members, 
much  in  the  manner  that  the  State 
Bank  Examiner  watches  out  for  the 
interest  of  absent  bank  depositors. 

.As  has  been  demonstrated,  more 
especially  in  the  peach  industry,  in- 
dividually the  growers  are  almost 
lielpless:  and  as  has  also  been 
demonstrated,  especially  in  the  raisin 
industry,  collectively  the  growers 
can  accomplish  wonders. 

If  you  are  a  prune  grower  and  this 
movement  appeals  to  you  as  wise 
and  necessary,  may  I  bespeak  for  it 
not  only  your  direct  aid  in  the  way 
of  membership,  but  may  I  further 
ask  you  to  do  missionary  work 
wherever  you  can  among  prune- 
growers  generally? 


FROM  the 
very  first 
day  of  his 
entrance  into  of- 
iice  Colonel  Har- 
ris Weinstock,  as 
Slate  Market  Di- 
rector, has  been 
working  day  and 
iiiglit  in  his  ef- 
forts to  organize 
the  leading  agri- 
cultural and  fruit 
industries  of  the 
State  for  col- 
lective action.  He 
lias  not  been 
>atisfied  with  the 
>imple  plan  of 
()  r  g  a  n  i  zing  co- 
operative asso- 
ciations, but  he  lias  in  each  case  in- 
sisted that  the  industry  should  be  or- 
ganized on  a  strong  financial  basis  so 
that  its  work  might  be  permanent 
and  efficient,  the  example  of  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Com- 
jjany  being  the  ideal  which  he  has 
lield  up  before  each. 

"Let  me  tell  you  what  must  be 
done,"  he  said  to  the  prune  growers. 

"First  of  all,  you  must  organize. 
This  industry,  scattered  through  the 
State  as  it  is,  would  make  one  large 
democratic  organization  imprac- 
ticable. You  must  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  orange  growers  and  have 
local  organizations.  They  must 
federate  into  central  organizations 
and  these  must  federate  into  one 
prime,  central  body  which  will  have 
control  and  power  exactly  as  in  the 
orange  industry;  then  you  must  be 
prepared  to  subscribe  at  least  $250,000. 
Individually  that  looks  large,  but 
when  spread  among  your  thousands 
of  growers  and  over  the  vast  acre- 
age of  the  prune  industry,  it  is  a 
mere  nothing.  You  must  have  that 
financial  nucleus  to  entitle  you  to  the 
credit  you  want  to  look  for." 

The  Market  Director's  first 
activity  began  at  Fresno,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  discouraged  com- 
mittee of  peach  growers  and  sug- 
gested a  plan  which  instantly  re- 
stored confidence  and  which  led  to  a 
vigorous  campaign  that  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  California 
Peach  Growers,  Incorporated,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $600,000  and  with 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
dried  peach  acreage  of  the  State 
signed  up  to  be  marketed  by  the  as- 
sociation. 

Prune  and  Apricot  Work. 

Early  in  the  year  the  prune  arid 
apricot  growers,  especially  those  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley,  began  to  feel 
the  need  of  some  definite  plan  by 
which  they  could  secure  the  exten- 
sion of  markets  for  their  products 
and  prices  which  would  be  some  ad- 
equate compensation  for  the  cost  of 
production.  They  thought  this  result 
could  be  secured  by  having  an  infor- 
mation bureau  which  would  merely 
advise  the  growers  when  and  where 
they  should  sell  and  how  much  they 
should  receive  for  their  prunes  and 
apricots.  When  Colonel  Weinstock 
was  invited  to  a  conference  of  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  he  imme- 
diately told  them  that  their  plan  was 
excellent  so  far  as  it  went,  but  that 
it  did  not  go  far  enough.  "It  is  ef- 
ficient, but  not  sufficient,"  he  told 
them,  "and  I  hope  before  I  get 
through  to  have  you  convinced  of 
that  as  thoroughly  as  I  am  convinced 
of  it."  M  the  mass  meeting  which 
followed  on  the  same  day  he  defi- 
nitely outlined    to    the  growers  his 


ideas  of  what  a  prune  and  apricoti 

growers'  organization  should  be.  af 
the  entire  character  of  the  moveme^ 
changed  from  that  day.  The  infor3 
mation  bureau  was  turned  into  a  pro-l 
motion  committee  and  the  prune  and  I 
apricot  growing  counties  are  now  be-j 
ing  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $2,500,000  and  it  expects] 
to  control  so  large  a  per  cent  of  the] 
crop  that  the  growers  will  themselves] 
dominate  the  marketing  of  their| 
product. 

Helping  the  Poultrymen. 

The  most  persistent  and  insistent] 
complaints    received    by    the  State 
Market    Director    during    the  first! 
months  of    his   administration  came 
from  the  poultrymen  tributary  to  the 
San   Francisco  market.     During  the 
last    two    months    conference  after 
conference  has  been  held  in  Colonel 
Wcinstock  s  office  and    he    has   ad- 1 
dressed    meeting    after    meeting  of] 
poultrymen  all  the  way  from  Sonoma] 
to  Riverside. 

It  would  have  been  comparatively  I 
easy  for  him  to  organize  the  poultry-] 
men  of  each  district  on  a  simple  co-| 
operative  plan,  but  it  has  not  been] 
easy  to  work  out  a  form  of  organua-l 
tion  which  would  fit  all  the  sections! 
of  the  State  and  which  would  be  able] 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  finan- 
cial interests  with  which  they  would] 
have  to  deal  at  certain  seasons  of  the] 
year. 

On  May  31  the  representatives  fromi 
the  different  sections  organized  thein-<| 
selves  into  a  promotion  committeer 
with  J.  H.  Barber  of  Livermore  a»| 
chairman,  and  proceeded  at  once 
draft  into  final  form  the  outline 
the  proposed  agreement  which  t| 
poultrymen  are  to  sign. 

It  is  therefore   safe   to  say  th 
tile   organization   of  poultrymen 
the  State  into  locals,  which  will  th^J 
be  federated    into  a  strong  centit* 
marketing  body,  will  proceed  witho| 
further  delays. 

Aid  for  Dairymen. 

Meanwhile  the  dairymen  around  t| 
bay  cities  came  to  the  State  Con 
mission   Market  with  the  statemeati 
that  they  were  not  receiving  at  tl|9| 
present  time  more  than  the  actu 
cost  of  the  production  of  milk.  Th^ 
wished  the  State  Market  Director 
assist   them   in   perfecting   their  or- 
^^anization,  wliich  was  reported  to  be] 
on  its  last  legs,  so  that  they  could] 
be  in  a  position   to  demand  instead] 
of  request  that  the  milk  dealers  should] 
pay  them  a  price  which  would  allow  f 
'hem  a  margin  of  profit  ranging  from] 
half  a  cent  to  one  cent  per  gallon. 
This  task  called  for  the  highest  sort  I 
of  diplomacy,  as   was  shown  when] 
the  dairymen  and  the  dealers  were] 
brought   together  in   a  long  confer- 
ence.   The    curious    fact  developed] 
that  no  one  could  say  authoritatively] 
what  was  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  a  gallon  of  milk  in  the  dis-j 
trict  tributary  to  San  Francisco. 

The  dairymen  insisted  that  it  could] 
not  be  laid  down  in  San  Francisco  at] 
a  cost  of  less  than  16  cents  per  gal- 
lon, whereas  the  dealers  claimed  that] 
there  were  plenty  of  dairymen  who] 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  sell  mint! 
at  15  cents  per  gallon.    The  Market 
Director  halted   the  proceedings  it  I 
this  point,  and  went  about  the 
of  finding  out  what  a  gallon  of 
really  costs,  and  the  result  show^l 
that    the     position    taken     by  tvl 
dairymen  was  essentially  correct.  T%l 
final  result  was  the  strengthening  #11 
the  association  so  that  it  controlletl 
the  greater  part  of  the  available  milk.] 

(CoBtlBued  •■  Pace  7.) 
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New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World 


IX  the  summer  of  1871,  after  having 
several  years   of  amateur  exper- 
ience in  raising  seedling  potatoes, 
I  was  on  the  lookout  for  some  potato 
\,hicli  did  not  reproduce  itself  almost 
\actly  from  the  seed  in  form,  size, 
olor  and  all  other  particulars,  as  did 
.ost   of   the   potatoes    then  known. 
.\  hile  searching  for  such  a  variety, 
happened  that  autumn,  to  find  on 
ly  own  place  a  single  sccd-ball  on 
11  Early  Rose  potato  vine,  and  was 
mmediately    impressed     with  what 
iier  proved  to  be  the  fact,  that  this 
lUst  he  something  valuable,  as  the 
arly  Rose  very  seldom  bears  seed- 
balls.     It    was    watched     with  the 
utmost  care  until  nearly  ripe,  my  at- 
'  ntion  being  upon  it  almost  daily. 

A  Disappointment. 

When  it  was  almost  mature  and 
I  ady  to  pick,  the  patch  was  visited 
nc  morning  with  that  intention,  but 
1  my  great  consternation  the  coveted 
luit  had  disappeared,  and  the  pain 
lid     disappointment     was  intense 
hen,  after  a  careful  scarcli,  I  was 
liable  to  find  any  trace  of  it.  How- 
ler, believing  that  it  might  be  some- 
vherc  in  the  vicinity,  day  after  day 
Mic  place  was  visited,  and  the  most 
liligent    search    made,    moving  the 
ines  about  and  leaving  nothing  un- 
ione  tiiat  might  disclose  It.    At  last 
t  was  found  a  number  of  feet  away 
jiiom  the  original  plant,  no  doubt  re- 
novcd  either  by  a  bird  or  some  ani- 
nal    passing    rapidly    through  the 
field. 

Twenty-Six  New  Varieties. 

From  this  single  seed-ball  twcnty- 
:ix  distinct  new  varieties  were  ob- 
tained. The  seed  was  planted  out  of 
loors  as  one  would  plant  beets  or 
cabbages,  not  grown  in  boxes  under 
jiass  and  transplantc<l  as  seedlings 
if  potato  and  tomato  jilants  usually 
ire.  The  ground  had  been  prci)arcd 
ivith  as  much  care  as  could  be  be- 
.towed  upon  it.  and  c.ich  seed  was 
>Iaced  al)f)Ut  a  foot  from  its  next 
icighbor  in  the  rows.  To-day  I 
ivould  not  tliink  of  i)lanting  valuable 
potato  seeds  in  this  way,  because 
the  risks  would  be  too  great;  but 
t  turned  out.  perhaps  from  the  nn- 
isual  care  given  them,  that  they  all 
;rew  well,  and  from  that  lot  of  sced- 
ings  varieties  were  obtained  entirely 
listinct  from  any  which  had  before 
lecn  seen.  There  were  two  sorts 
ivith  long,  white,  beautiful  tubers, 
the  most  productive  and  the  most 
ihapely,  most  uniform  in  size,  of  any 
that  had   yet  been  developed. 

The  Burbank  Potato. 

One  of  t'u'sc  was  afterwards  named 
ind  introduced  as  the  "l'>i"l)anl<"  bv 
■hat  p'oncer  seedsman.  Mr.  J,  IT. 
riregory.  of  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts. The  other  white  one  v,as  a1- 
Tiost  as  good,  but  by  careful  test 
iroved  to  be  somewhat  less  ])rolific. 
This,  and  all  the  others  except  the 
"Burbank."  arc  now  lost  to  cuitiva- 
ion,  and  lot  us  bojie  without  loss  to 
he  cultivator. 

Besides  tiie  two  seedlings  above 
■nentioned,  one  variety  was  bright 
■ed.  not  very  productive,  and  most 
:>f  the  tubers  decayed  shortly  after 
thev  were  dug.  .Another  was  a  round 
ivhite  i)otato:  still  another  was  pink; 
I  second  pink  variety  was  charac- 
terized by  its  white  eyes;  another 
lecp  pink  \arietv  h;id  eves  so  prom- 
nent  that  the  long,  slender  tubers 
seemed  to  be  all  eyebrows,  the  eyes 
■eaching  quite  to  the  center  of  the  po- 
'^to.  Probably  seedlin.gs  raised  from 
"ine  of  these  might  have  produced 
nrieties  of  great  importance,  but 
non  after,  in  moving  to  California, 
.  he  seed  was  lost. 


1  have  raised  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  seedlings  from  the  "Bur- 
Lank"  potato  since  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  have  never  obtained  one 
that  was  equal  in  all  respects  to  the 
original,  though  from  other  varieties 
I  have  lately  produced  soine  which 
promise  to  equal  or  surpass  it,  cer- 
tainly in  some  respects. 

Over  sixteen  million  bushels  of 
the  Burbank  potato  were  produced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  alone  during 
1910,  and  probably  nearly  as  many 
each  year  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
past.  4,575,000  bushels  were  raised  in 
San  Joaquin  county  last  year,  4,000,- 
000  bushels  being  shipped  from  that 
point  according  to  official  reports.  It 
is  the  standard  tuber  on  this  coast 
to-day  from  .Maska  to  Mexico,  and' 
almost  invariably  brings  the  highest 
price  of  all  potatoes.  It  thrives  as 
well  liere  to-day  as  it  did  in  Mass- 
achusetts forty  years  ago.  This  is 
one  of  the  proofs  that  varieties  do 
not  necessarily  "run  out"  if  grown 
under  suitable  environments.  .'\t  tiie 
present  date,  1016,  it  thrives  and  is 
grown  on  nearly  every  island  and 
continent  in  the  world  and  by  the 
most  careful  estimate  which  can  be 
m.ide  by  experts,  over  six  hundred 
million  bushels  of  this  variety  ha\e 
been  produced  during  the  past  forty 
years. 

The  Bodega  Red. 

Tn  1875  only  one  potato  was  com- 
monly known  in  California;  the 
Bodega  Red.  The  Russian  sailors 
had  introduced  it  to  their  holdings 
at  Fort  Ross  in  this  county,  and  its 
culture  had  been  extensive  for  a  long 
time  at  Tomales  and  Bodega  on  the 
coast,  not  far  from  Russian  fort. 
Fort  Ross,  and  in  tiie  settlements 
thirty  miles  west  of  -Santa  Rosa,  long 
before   California  became  a  State. 

I  have  been  told  by  old  sailors 
that  this  potato  was  originally 
brought  from  Chile,  and  was  con- 
sidered most  valable  for  use  on  sail- 
ing vessels,  as  it  was  a  great  keeper. 

Although  an  unusually  hardy  va- 
riety, it  required  a  very  long  season 
in  which  to  ripen,  much  longer  than 
almost  any  variety  now  grown,  and 


was  objectionable  to  some  because  of 
its  deep  eyes.  It  also  produced  too 
large  a  proportion  of  small  pota- 
toes, which  hov/ever,  were  used  for 
stock  and  hog  feed,  so  this  fault  was 
not   particularly  objectionable. 

Displaced  by  the  Burbank. 

It  possessed  a  noticably  strong 
flavor  to  which  many  had  become 
accustomed.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  Bodega  Red  gave  way  to  the 
Burbank,  to  such  an  extent  that  to- 
day, even  a  sample  of  the  former 
can  hardly  be  found  anywhere  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Innumerable  other 
larietics  have  been  tried  from  to 
time,  but  for  some  reason  the  Bur- 
bank has  always  remained  the  favor- 
ite. It  will  no  doubt  be  displaced  by 
better  varieties  in  time,  but  hr.s  thus 
far  shown  no  tendency  either  to 
deteriorate  or  to  become  less  pop- 
ular. 

The  Bodega  Red  potato  rarely 
produces  seed-balls;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  seen  them  myself  nor  heard 
of  them  until  lately,  but  find  when 
artifically  i)ollinated  by  other  va- 
rieties that  seed-balls  bearing  fertile 
seeds  are  produced  abundantly.  All 
the  seedlings  raised  from  these 
crosses,  however,  proving  inferior, 
fuither  experiments  with  them  were 
reluctantly  discontinued. 


Organizing  Farmers 

(<'<intinuod  From  I'liRe  <t.> 

and  this  fact  made  it  possible  for  the 
dairymen  td  succes«<fullv  negotiate 
with  the  dealers'  association  at  a 
price  which  would  give  the  producer 
at  least  half  a  cent  a  gallon  nrofit. 

T'-'e  organization  of  dairymen, 
which  now  has  the  name  of  the  Cali- 
fornia .Associated  Milk  Producers, 
took  advantage  of  the  offer  of  the 
State  Market  Director  and  a^ked  that 
he  nominate  one  of  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors who  should  renrcscnt  the 
Stat''  and  protect  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders  much  as  the  -State  Rank 
F.xaminer  protects  the  interests  of 
absentee  det^ositors. 

Accordingly.  Professor  F.lwoo'l 
Mead  of  the  University  of  California 


was  suggested  by  Colonel  Weinstock, 
approved  by  Governor  Johnson  and 
appointed  by  the  milk  producers.  He 
thus  becomes  the  first  State  repre- 
sentative on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  kind. 

Possibly  the  most  far  reaching  of 


all  of  the  early  atcivities  of  the 
State  Market  Director  is  that  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  collective  action 
on  the  part  of  fruit  shippers  as  well 
as  fruit  growers  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
venting gluts  and  famines  in  Eastern 
markets. 

Citrus  Distribution. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  State,  held  at  San  Bernardino 
in  February,  he  outlined  a  plan 
whereby  a  State  Bureau  of  Distribu- 
tion for  citrus  fruits  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Los  .Angeles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-ordinating  the  shipments 
of  the  entire  industry.  It  was  a 
novel  plan  and  was  designed  practi- 
cally to  form  a  clearing  house  for  the 
entire  industrv  without  interfering  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  such  prefer- 
ence for  markets  as  individual  ship- 
pers might  have.  At  present  the  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  con- 
trols more  than  sixty  (60)  per  cent 
of  the  citrus  production  of  the  State 
and  is  regariled  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  marketing  organizations  in 
the  country.  Its  effectiveness  is  min- 
imized, however,  by  the  fact  that  the 
independent  shippers  often  cause  a 
glut  in  some  important  market,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  shipping 
more  or  less  in  the  dark. 

Colonel  Weinstock's  plan  was  that 
the  exchange  and  the  Mutual  Orange 
Distributors  and  the  independent 
shippers  should  come  together  and 
agree  upon  one  man  and  that  man 
would  then  be  appointed  by  the 
State  as  head  of  the  distributing  bu- 
reau. .Ml  of  the  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  markets  would  be  cen- 
tered in  him  and  he  would  have  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  every  car  of 
fruit  which  was  in  transit  or  about 
to  be  shipped  bv  any  one  connected 
with  the  citrus  industry. 

Lining  Up  the  Independents. 

This  plan  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived bv  the  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion and  was  subsequently  indorsed 
bv  a  committee  appointed  bv  the 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner  to 
consider  it.  The  Mntu-il  Orange 
Distributors  fan  orga"'zat'on  whicii 
includes  forty-three  citrus  associa- 
(ron<Ini:<Ml  on  piiKe  1(1.  > 
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The  Problem  of  Our  Idle  Acres 


WE  are  robbing  our  farm  lands 
of  fertility  and  failing  to 
realize  the  utmost  of  our 
agricultural  opportunities  because  of 
our  dependence  upon  foreign  sources 
of  high-priced  supplies  for  chemical 
I)lant  foods  or  fertilizers,  while 
mountains  of  phosphate  rock,  lime 
and  lignite  in  the  West  await  only 
the  magic  touch  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  extracted  and  fixed  with  the 
aid  of  cheap  hydro-electricity  to  fur- 
nish a  low-priced  and  plentiful  supply 
of  fertilizing  elements. 

Millions  of  acres  of  lands  rich  in 
plant  foods  lie  arid  and  waste  in  the 
Western  country  which  can  be  con- 
verted   into   fertile  and  productive 


Water  Needed  for  Thirsty  Western  Soil. 
By  Franklin  K.  Lane 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


To  be  truly  prepared  for  war  is  to 
be  fully  prepared  for  peace. 

Why  Be  Dependent? 

The  most  practical  conservation 
involves  the  fullest  use  and  co- 
ordination of  all  the  natural  re- 
sources and  industrial  attainments 
and  activities  of  the  nation.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  United 
States,  with  its  wealth  of  re- 
sources, its  leadership  in  science  and 
invention  and  its  peerage  of  labor, 
brains  and  democratic  ideals,  should 


Last  year  California  produced  more 
gold  than  during  any  former  year  in 
her  history,  but  this  production  was 
accompanied  by  none  of  the  adven- 
tures and  drama  of  the  days  of  the 
Forty-niner. 

The  development  of  Alaska  proba- 
bly means  as  much  to  the  future  of 
our  nation  as  did  the  cession  of 
Texas,  but  its  accomplishment  is  a 
matter  of  building  roads  and  mining 
coal,  not  a  triumph  of  arms  or 
diplomacy. 


FranUIn  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Mirarle  of  Making  the   Deaert  Bloom. 


farms,  gardens  and  orchards  merely 
by  pumping  onto  them  the  water  of 
the  streams  flowing  through  them. 

This  miracle  of  making  the  desert 
bloom  awaits  for  accomplishment 
only  the  laws  which  will  permit  cap- 
ital and  enterprise  to  engage  in  the 
harnessing  of  these  streams  so  that 
they  can  pump  themselves  onto  the 
thirsty  soil. 

A  Legitimate  Heritage. 

To  conserve  these  vast  natural  re- 
sources is  the  greatest  attainment  to 
which  the  statesmanship  of  our  day 
can  apply  itself.  These  energies 
stored  by  nature  and  by  the  ages — 
the  water  powers,  oil,  gas,  coal, 
wood  and  metalliferous  deposits — are 
truly  our  heritage  from  the  past. 
They  are  the  legitimate  heritage  of 
our  own  generation  and  of  the  gen- 
erations to  come.  To  conserve  these 
great  resources  wisely  is  to  make 
such  use  of  them  as  will  give  us  our 
measure  of  the  heritage  without  de- 
stroying the  rights  of  the  genera- 
tions unborn,  and  our  right — the 
right  of  this  generation — to  such  use 
and  enjoyment  is  no  greater  and  no 
less  than  that  of  the  generations  of 
the  past  or  those  to  come. 


be  dependent  upon  any  other  nation 
or  country  for  any  of  the  things 
necessary  to  either  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  or  the  most  complete 
preparedness  for  undcsired  conflict. 

Behind  a  complete  preparedness, 
whether  industrial  or  military,  must 
be  the  complete  machinery  of  an  in- 
dustrial nation's  life.  To-day  we 
produce  most  of  the  commodities 
which  make  for  this  preparedness. 
To  produce  the  others  is  very  largely 
a  matter  of  developing  those  re- 
sources we  have  neglected,  and  in 
the  forefront  of  these  neglected  re- 
sources are  out  water  powers. 

Passing  of  the  Pioneer. 

The  day  of  the  pioneer,  of  his 
prairie  schooner,  and  of  his  combats 
with  wild  animals  and  savage  men,  is 
past.  There  is  no  unconquered 
VVest.  Our  frontier  has  been  moved 
to  the  sunset.  The  glamour  of  that 
pioneership,  marked  by  physical 
courage  and  adventure,  has  run  its 
course.  We  are  past,  and  happily 
past,  the  days  of  sensational  gold 
strikes  and  land  booms,  of  those 
feverish  struggles  for  sudden  wealth 
which  marked  in  tales  of  romance 
the  pages  of  our  earlier  history. 


Nitrogen  for  the  Soil. 

Our  greatest  conquest  of  the  air 
means  not  the  perfection  of  the 
largest  or  speediest  flying  machine,  but 
the  extraction  from  the  atmosphere 
of  that  life-giving  element — nitrogen 
— which  is  essential  to  replenish  the 
plant  foods  in  our  soil  and  maintain 
our  agricultural  production. 

We  must  feed  the  earth  and  keep 
it  sustained  or  it  will  cease  to  feed 
us.  This  magic  of  extracting  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air  depends  upon 
the  development  of  cheap  power, 
which  means  water  power,  and  the 
cheaper  this  power  is  produced  the 
more  varied  and  consequential  will 
be  the  benefits  derived  from  its  use. 

More  than  forty  per  cent  of  the 
potential  water  power  of  the  United 
States  lies  in  the  comparatively  nar- 
row strip  bounded  by  the  Cascade 
mountains  and  Sierras  in  the  East, 
the  Pacific  ocean  in  the  West,  Canada 
in  the  North,  and  Mexico  in  the 
South.  Some  of  these  water  powers, 
now  unused,  are  among  the  cheapest 
in  the  world.  Long  distance,  high 
voltage  transmission  has  almost  an- 
nihilated distance  in  making  hydro- 
electricity    available    in    this  great 


\yestern  empire.  Because  of  the 
withdrawal  from  entry,  awaiting 
legislation,  of  many  of  the  most 
available  and  desirable  power  sites, 
they  remain  undeveloped.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  West 
and  to  the  entire  country  that  these 
powers  should  be  made  available  for 
use  in  order  that  the  West  may 
realize   its   greatest  opportunity. 

Undreamed-of  Wealth. 

Such  development  will  open  to  the 
West  an  industrial  era  of  such  pos- 
sibilities as  have  been  almost  un- 
dreamed of.  The  fuels  available  in- 
clude natural  gas,  oil,  lignite  and 
coal.  The  coal,  reduced  to  coke, 
offers  raw  material  for  the  produc- 
tion, by  electric  smelting  processes, 
of  the  carbide  extensively  used  for 
illuminating  purposes.  Here  at  hand 
are  great  deposits  of  limestone  that 
will  furnish  the  lime  required  to  form 
calcium  carbide  used  in  the  fixation 
of  nitrogen  and  the  production  of 
ammonia.  .•\t  hand  also  are  moun- 
tains of  phosphate  rock  awaiting  the 
installation  of  appliances  to  free  its 
<  ontent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  com- 
bine it  with  ammonia  as  a  fertilizing 
.igency  at  less  cost  than  any  now 
known. 

Sodium  sulphate,  sodium  carbonate, 
and  sodium  chloride  are  here,  the  lat- 
ter offering  material  for  electro- 
chemical production  of  soaps,  bleach- 
•  ind  for  the  making  in  wartime  of  the 
ilcadly  chlorine  gas  now  devastating 

I  he    trenches    of    European  battle 

I I  elds. 

What  Water  Power  WUl  Do. 

Iron  deposits  arc  here  in  abun- 
dance, which,  with  fluxing  and  reduc- 
ing materials  at  hand  and  cheap 
liydro-electric  power  as  the  agency 
for  reduction,  may  make  the  Pacific 
Coast  a  competitor  with  the  Ohio 
valley  in  the  production  of  special 
grades  of  pig  iron  and  the  manufac- 
ture in  electrical  furnaces  of  high 
grade  steels. 

Also  at  hand  are  the  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  such  steel  alloys 
as  ferromanganese,  ferrochrome, 
fcrrosilicon,  ferrotungstein,  ferromo- 
lybdenum  and  others. 

Here  are  rare  metals — barium  ia 
the  form  of  sulphate  and  carbonate, 
zinc  and  copper,  gold  and  silver — 
all  awaiting  the  magical  touch  of  the 
cheap  electrical  potentiality  in  our 
wasted  stream  flow  to  make  their 
utilization  the  basis  of  new  settle- 
ment, new  towns  and  cities,  new  cen- 
ters of  civilization  and  new  sources 
of  activity  and  wealth. 

Nitrogen  and  Cyanide. 

As  a  by-product,  and  not  an  unim- 
portant   one,    of    the  atmospheric 
nitrogen    plants,    we    can    prodf  e 
cyanide,  giving  new  life  and  impr:  - 
to   the    mining    and    production  of 
precious  metals  from  low  grade  ore" 
In  fact,  this  material  either  as  a  by 
product  or  from  metallic  sodium  pro 
duccd  with  the  cheap  power  avail" 
able,  should  make  the  Pacific  CoasK 
the    logical    distributing   center  for 
cyanide  used  in  gold  extraction.  Ou" 
.\laskan  copper,  now  shipped  as  fa 
away  as   New  Jersey   for  smelting; 
may  be  cheaply    and    profitably  re 
duced  and  manufactured  by  electrical' 
processes  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  an ' 
the  same  hydro-electric  power  whic 
will    bring    these     industries  in' 
existence  will  afford  the  energy  f 
cheapened    transportation    of  the 
products  over  electrified  railways. 

The  se  are  among  the  possibilities 
— not  possibilities,  but  probabilities 
or  it  may  even  be  said  certainties, 
the  near  future.    The  necessity  f: 
permissive  legislation  alone  stands 
the  wav  of  their  attainment. 
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Richer  Than  the  Lands  Along  the  Nile 


A  Peep  at  Our  Fertile 
Netherlands 
in  Early  Summer. 
What  Grows  There 
And  How 
It  Is  Grown. 
One  Hundred  Sacl^s 
of  Potatoes 
to  the  Acre. 
Amazing  Production 
of  the  Most 
^Fertile  Region 
on  the 

Pacific  Coast. 


THE  Netherlands  of  California 
are  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  prosperous 
regions  in  the  State.  The  voyage  up 
the  Sacramento  river  past  the  numer- 
ous islands  of  the  Netherlands  or 
Delta  district  is  one  of  continuous 
surprises. 

Before  you  are  out  of  tidewater, 
while  ascending  the  river  in  the 
springtime,  your  curiosity  may  be 
roused  by  numerous  ivory-white 
cylinders,  of  about  a  finger's  size, 
which  are  carried  past  you  by  the  out- 
going tide.  You  mav  see  them  in 
larger  quantities,  especially  in  the 
eddies  and  backwater,  later  in  the 
day.  Each  one  is  a  little  advance 
notice  of  what  is  going  on  further  up 
the  river. 

In  their  own  way  they  proclaim  in- 
dustrial activity — the  asparagus  in- 
dustry of  California's  Netherlands; 
each  aforementioned  little  ivory-white 
cylinder  is  a  discarded  asparagus  butt 
that  escaped  from  some  one  of  the 
packing  houses  along  the  river. 

Asparagus  is  one  of  the  crops  that, 
grown  on  a  big  scale,  have  brought 
fame  to  the  district  and  wealth  to  the 
farmers  of  the  reclaimed  lands  along 
the  Sacramento  river. 

Celery  and  Asparagus. 
Looking  over  the  tops  of  the  wil- 
lows that  fringe  the  levees  on  the 
water  side,  you  will  see,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  acres  upon  acres  of 
land  apparently  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  upon  which  nothing  seems 
to  be  growing.    But  a  closer  inspec- 
tion would  reveal  the  existence  of  the 
succulent  shoots  that  are  destined  to 
gratify    appetites    in    most    of  the 
larger  cities    of   the    United  States- 
Some  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  their 
distribution  may  be  gained  from  the 
following:  Four  dozen  crates  recent- 
ly placed  on  the  motor  train  at  Wal- 
ut  Grove  were  consigned  to  buj'ers 
11  nine  different  cities,  the  list  includ- 
ig  Omaha  and   Chicago.     This,  of 
oiirse,  was  all  fresh  asparagus,  care- 
illy  graded  and  shipped  to  markets 
Here  it  commands  a  fancy  price.  At 
I  lie  opening  of  the  season  much  of 
the  crop  is  disposed  of  in  tliis  way, 
hut  the  canneries  have  lately  been  in 
operation. 

Celcrv  is  another  crop  grown  with 
'Mccess  by  the  delta  land  farmers  of 
'  ic  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  One 
fiiiipany  operating  on  Jersey  Island, 
I  "Cited  on  the  east  shore  of  the  San 
loaquin  river,  seven  miles  east  of  An- 
'  och,  cultivates  an  average  of  1,500 
Its  product,  amounting  to  about  a 
acres  devoted  to  this  crop  and  ships 
thousand  carloads  annually,  to  East- 
ern iii.irkets. 


lands 
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A  Ranch  on  the  River. 


Celery  seed  is  sown  be- 
tween the  20th  of  Febnu- 
ary  and  tenth  day  of 
March,  in  seed-beds  which 
are  prepared  with  great 
care.  By  the  end  of  June 
the  plants  are  five  or  six 
inches  high,  and  are  then 
transplanted  to  the  fields 
in  rows  four  feet  apart. 
The  harvest  begins  early 
in  November  and  lasts  un- 
til April  of  the  succeeding 
year.  Japanese  and  Hindu 
labor  is  employed,  under 
careful  direction  and  super- 
vision, to  do  all  of  the 
manual  labor  required  in 
growing  this  crop  on  Jer- 
sey Island.  The  celery 
reaches  its  markets,  the 
large  cities  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West,  in  refrigera- 
tor cars  that  begin  their 
trip  at  Antioch.  It  is 
brought  to  this  shipping 
point  in  barges,  towed  by 
powerful  distillate  engine- 
driven  tugs.  Distillate, 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oils 
play  an  important  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the 
the  Jersey  Island  celery 
well  as  in  the  crop's  initial  move 
towards  the  market.  Tractors  did 
the  plowing,  discing  and  leveling  of 
the  land  for  the  1916  crop.  A  tractor 
also  supplies  the  energy  that  operates 
a  "mole"  plow  on  this  farm — an  inno- 
vation in  sub-surface  draining.  Lubri- 
cating oils  and  fuel  for  these  tractors 
are  supplied  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (California"),  which  has  a 
station  and  storage  facilities  on  the 
island. 

The  Delta  District. 

These  delta  lands  are  the  richest  in 
California — richer  indeed  than  the 
country  along  the  Nile.  They  com- 
pose most  of  the  western  half  of  San 
Joaquin  county  and  extend  from  Old 
river  on  the  south  to  the  Mokelumne 
on  the  north.  The  San  Joaquin  com- 
ing into  the  county  from  the  south 
forks  into  Old  river,  Middle  river  and 
the  San  Joaquin  river.  The  Calaveras 
flows  into  the  latter  below  Stockton 
and  the  two  forks  of  the  Mokelumne 
flow  is  still  farther  down.  This  tre- 
mendous delta  country  is  laced  by 
canals.  Some  of  these  canals  have 
been  made  in  reclaiming  the  land  and 
others  are  natural.  In  this  county 
179,180  acres  have  been  reclaimed  and 
about  twenty  thousand  acres  are 
being  reclaimed-  All  the  reclaimed 
land  is  dyked  with  substantial  levees 
constructed  with  clam-shell  dredges. 


neglected.  Under  proper  drainage 
this  is  easily  and  rapidly  removed. 

Irrigation  is  always  practiced  on 
the  islands.  The  water  is  turned  onto 
the  land  by  siphon  or  through  a  head- 
gate  in  the  levee  and  the  ditches  filled, 
thus  sub-irrigating  the  soil.  Water 
is  seldom  applied  on  the  surface. 

Amazing  Products. 

All  of  the  tracts  have  a  drainage 
system,  so  that  after  the  land  is 
saturated  the  water  can  be  pumped 
off-  This  is  obviously  a  good  prac- 
tice- After  the  ditches  are  once  made 
the  cost  of  handling  the  water  is 
practically  nothing. 

Production  on  the  islands  amazes 
the  uninitiated-  Average  yields  to  the 
acre  arc  100  sacks  of  potatoes,  22 
sacks  of  beans,  250  sacks  of  onions, 
1,200  dozen  bunches  of  celery  and 
twenty-five  sacks  of  barley.  A  sack  is 
the  equivalent  of  two  bushels.  In  many 
instances  the  yields  go  much  higher. 

The  land  in  the  delta  is  usually 
rented  for  $20  per  acre,  although  rent 
varies  from  $10  to  $27.50  per  acre. 
Grain  land  is  ordinarily  rented  for 
one-third  of  the  crop. 

Most  of  the  islands  are  worked  by 


How  Freight  Is  Taken  Aboard  the  itteamer. 


The  names  of  the  reclaimed  islands 
in  San  Joaquin  county  are  Roberts, 
Union,  Victoria,  Woodward,  the 
Rindge  Tract,  Rough-and-Ready, 
Venice,  Staten,  Bacon,  Mandeville, 
Mildred,  Bouldin,  McDonald,  Med- 
ford.  Empire,  King,  Bishop,  Shima, 
Wright,  Elmwood,  Sargeant-Barnhart 
and  Smith. 

The  soil  of  the  islands  is  sediment 
and  peat-  On  all  of  the  newer 
reclamations,  and,  in  fact,  over  most 
of  the  islands,  it  is  peat — that  is,  soil 
composed  largely  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter.  This  peat  soil  is  light 
and  porous.  Where  the  land  has  been 
very  recently  reclaimed,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  manure.  A  sample  sent  to 
the  St-  Louis  Exposition  was  awarded 
a  medal  for  being  the  richest  soil  in 
the  world.  This  soil  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, particularly  for  such  crops  as 
potatoes,  beans,  onions,  celery,  grain, 
alfalfa  and  clover. 

Plenty  of  Water. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  land 
is  usually  lower  than  the  water  sur- 
rounding it,  the  soil  is  always  moist 
under  the  surface.  The  soil  of  Roberts 
island  is  a  sediment  loam,  on  Union 
island  it  is  a  little  heavier  still,  show- 
ing considerable  clay.  The  river  lands 
in  the  New  Hope  section  are  much 
the  same.  Along  the  river  west  of 
Lathrop  and  French  Camp  the  soil  is 
more  of  a  sediment. 

Alkali  is  found  in  these  soils  in  a 
few  sections  wliere  drainage  has  been 


Orientals.  Land  in  the  delta  district 
sells  at  from  $100  to  $300  per  acre. 

Improve  Home-Cured  Meats. 

Don't  let  the  cured  meat  get  too 
salty.  The  practice  of  leaving  t-he 
hams  and  bacon  in  the  brine  or  dry 
cure  for  two  or  three  months  will  al- 
ways give  meat  that  is  too  salty  to  be 
eaten  with  any  relish.  Two  days  for 
each  pound  weight  of  piece  will  cure 
the  meat  thoroughly  so  that  it  will 
kee"  all  summer  and  will  usually 
make  it  so  salty  that  it  will  need 
some  freshening  before  using.  Shoul- 
ders that  are  to  be  used  up  before 
hot  weather  can  be  cured  in  a  con- 
siderably less  length  of  time.  Before 
the  meat  is  to  be  smoked  soak  it  two 
or  three  hours  in  warm  water.  If  it 
is  too  salty  soak  for  a  full  24  hours 
and  then  send  to  the  smoke  house. 


A  Lasting  Pasture. 

Professor  Thomas  Shaw's  formula 
for  a  permanent  pasture  for  livestock 
is  as  follows:  For  an  acre:  Two 
pounds  sweet  clover,  two  pounds 
common  red  clover,  one  pound  mam- 
moth clover,  one  pound  alsike  clover, 
half  pound  small  white  clover,  two 
pounds  orchard  grass,  two  pounds 
rye  grass,  two  pounds  meadow  fes- 
cue, two  pounds  Kentucky  blue  grass. 
Sow  in  soil  that  is  free  from  weed 
pests:  that  was  used  the  preceding 
year  for  corn  or  potatoes  or  some 
cultivated  crop. 
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Organizing  Farmers 

(Continupd  froin  pagre  7.) 

tions  in  the  south)  immediately  de- 
clared its  willingness  to  adhere  to 
the  State  Bureau  of  Distribution  and 
an  effort  was  then  made  to  line  up 
all  of  the  independent  shiopers.  At 
the  present  time  shippers  who  last 
year  sold  in  the  East  slightly  more 
than  seventeen  thousand  cars  (17,000), 
have  signed  the  agreement  and  those 
who  have  not  yet  signed  represent 
only  about  one  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  cars.  If  the  directors  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
agree  to  co-operate  with  the  others 
the  State  Bureau  of  Distribution  for 
citrus  fruits  will  shortly  be  in  opera- 
tion. 

A  similar  plan  was  submitted  to 
the  deciduous  shippers  of  Sacramento 
and  Lodi.  This  industry  is  divided 
into  three  groups  of  shippers.  One, 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  is  a 
co-operative  organization  of  decid- 
uous fruit  growers.  Another,  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors,  is  an 
organization  of  about  fifteen  firms 
which  make  all  of  their  shipments 
through  the  manager  of  their  organi- 
zation. The  third  group  is  made  up 
of  independent  shippers. 

Some  Distributors  Demur. 

The  independents  have  taken  very 
kindly  to  the  idea,  but  the  Exchange 
and  the  Distributors  have  not  yet 
reached  a  point  where  they  arc  will- 
ing to  say  that  thev  will  agree  to  ad- 
here to  the  proposed  State  Bureau 
of  Distribution.  They  express  a  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  in  any  way  that 
will  benefit  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
but  their  preference  of  course  would 
be  to  have  the  independents  join  the 
existing  organizations. 

.Another  of  the  Market  Director's 
plans  now  in  progress  is  the  organi- 
zation of  the  potato  growers  of  the 
Delta  region.  The  first  tentative  step 
was  that  of  bringing  together  the 
large  landlords  and  their  managers 
with  the  idea  of  forming  an  organi- 
zation which  would  control  practi- 
cally the  entire  output  of  half  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  land,  and  which  would 
market  in  San  Francisco  through  the 
State  Commission  Alarkct.  This  idea 
was  vcrv  favorablv  received,  and  the 
most  influential  of  the  landlords  and 
managers  declared  themselves  in  fa- 
vor of  it.  Later  it  was  discovered, 
however,  that  the  greatest  need  of  the 
potato  growers  at  the  present  time 
is  that  of  controlling  the  ravages  of 
the  fungi  which  have  infected  the  en- 
tire potato  region  and  threaten  to  ex- 
terminate the  industry  in  this  part  of 
the  State. 

Federal  Aid  Asked  For. 

.■\  conference  wa^  therefore  called 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  United 
States  Government  be  requested  to 
furnish  scientific  men  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  and  experiment  sta- 
tion, and  that  the  landlords  would 
contribute  to  its  maintenance  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  per  acre  per  year  for 
ten  years.  Colonel  Weinstock  is 
now  engaged  in  the  effort  to  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  signatories  and 
he  has  already  received  from  the 
United  States  Secretarv  of  .Agricul- 
ture the  practical  assurance  of  their 
co-operation. 

One  of  the  hardest  of  the  tasks 
which  faced  the  State  Market  Di- 
rector was  that  of  organizing  the 
olive  growers.  The  existing  State  or- 
ganization had  become  practically  de- 
funct and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
growers  was  indifferent  in  the  ex- 
treme. For  more  than  two  months 
he  has  occupied  himself  with  the 
problems  of  organizing  this  indus- 
try and  his  efforts  have  finally  re- 
sulted     the  drafting  of  a  voting  and 


crop  agreement  which  provides  that 
a  capital  stock  association  be  formed, 
and  that  the  crops  for  the  next  few 
years  shall  be  marketed  through  the 
association. 

Co-operation  the  Keynote. 

It  will  be  seen  that  co-operation  has 
been  the  keynote  of  every  activity  of 
Colonel  Weinstock  since  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work.  So  many  kinds  of 
work  have  already  been  undertaken — 
and  most  of  them  are  far  reaching 
in  their  importance — that  it  will 
take  years  to  tabulate  the  results  of 
even  six  months  of  ground-breaking 
work.  As  the  Market  Director  him- 
self expresses  it.  there  have  been  no 
precedents  for  him  to  follow,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  necessary  for  him 
to  proceed  with  caution  lest  failure  in 
one  direction  niiuiht  act  as  a  discour- 
agement in  another. 

Markering  Vegetables 

(rontlniiril  from  pnice  3.) 

Fruits  properly  packed  and  placed 
in  refrigerator  cars  will  carry  safely 
many  miles,  while  the  same  fruits 
placed  in  ordinary  carriers  will  not 
even  arrive  on  a  local  market  in  good 
condition. 

Growers  lose  more  than  merchants 
when  this  kind  of  shipping  is  prac- 
tised and  merchants  do  not  like  to 
handle  these  poor  grades.  They  are 
beginning  more  and  more  to  insist 
that  proper  containers  be  used. 

Quarantine  Regulations. 

.A  State  quarantine  act  may  bring 
growers  to  realize  suddenly  that  they 
must  maintain  a  high  grade  and  uni- 
formity in  packing.  The  State  of 
Oregon  issued  a  quarantine  order  this 
year  that  barred  California-grown 
potatoes  from  being  shipped  into  that 
State  unless  they  were  certified  to  be 
free  from  tuber  moth.  During  the 
early  part  of  this  season  l.Trvae  of  the 
tuber  moth  were  commonly  found  in 
cracked,  simburned  or  defective  new 
potatoes,  therefore  only  clean  and 
uniform  grades  were  passed  for  ship- 
ment. This  inspection  placed  a  pre- 
mium on  good  potatoes.  Growers 
who  were  careful  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements received  from  one-fourtl^ 
to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  more 
than  those  who  persisted  in  offering 
small  or  defective  grades. 

The  situation  in  California  as  re- 
gards potatoes  is  extremely  critical 
Our  potato  fields  are  badly  infested 
with  potato  diseases  and  pests  and 
the  lands  are  becoming  exhausted.  As 
a  result  the  production  per  acre  is  low 
nnd  the  quality  is  poor.  There  is 
needed  a  new  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  until  the  lands  are  free  from 
infection  and  then  clean  seed  will 
produce  clean  crops. 

Other  Considerations. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  each 
year  that  growers  must  deliver  their 
products  according  to  specified  stand- 
ards, that  they  must  be  free  from 
rests  when  displayed  for  sale  and 
that  the  inferior  grades  should  be 
used  as  by-products.  Fruit-growers^ 
through  their  own  representatives, 
are  specifying  what  these  grades 
shall  be,  knowing  as  they  do  that  the 
old  haphazard  methods  of  marketing 
arp  fatal  to  their  best  interests. 

Merchants  want  uniform  grades  be- 
cause they  have  a  tendency  to  hold 
the  markets  steady  and  there  is  less 
danger  from  losses.  Consumers  want 
uniformity  in  grades  because  they 
prefer  to  buy  a  familiar  and  reliable 
form  of  package  the  contents  of  which 
will  be  equally  as  good  in  the  bottom 
as  on  top. 

Let  us  therefore  offer  our  farm 
products  for  sale  in  the  most  at- 
tractive packages,  uniformly  graded 
and  free  from  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases. This  will  facilitate  their  sale 
and  help  merchants  to  obtain  best 
prices  and  to  work  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  growers. 
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When  you  realize  that  this  Firestone 
Non-Skid  is  a  national  landmark,  you 
will  trust  it — on  any  road,  rain  or  shine, 
the  whole  year 'round.  The  Non-Skid  letter- 
ing grips  any  grade  and  means  safety  and  saving. 
Toughest  possible  rubber  is  piled  high  in  the 
center  \\  here  the  wear  comes. 

Non-Skid  Tires 

carry  a  name  — the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  business  and  its 
present  head.  This  organization  is 
composed  of  specialists  who  make 
nothing  but  tires.  This  intensified 
ability  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion explains  why,  with  Firestones, 
you  enjoy  safety,  easy  riding  and 
Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

Free  Offer — A  Firestone  Cement- 
less  Tube  Patch  Free  for  your 
dealer's  name,  and  the  make  of 
your  tires.  Ask  also  for  copy  of 
book,  "Mileage  Talks,"  No.  57  . 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

**Amerka's  Largest  Excttuive  Tire  and  Rim  MaJun'* 
Akron,  Ohio  Bracciie:;  and  Dczlert  ETefTv-here 


tND  theMorningGlorxPF^T 


"H^c  have  given  Nonpareil  a  very  good  trial  and  find 
that  it  destroys  not  only  morning  glory  but  alto  horse  radish. 
We  consider  it  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  weed  exterminator.  " 

— Luther  Bur  bank. 
If  you  want  full  profits  from  your  crops  you  should  use  Nonpareil.    It  is  easy 
to  apply  and  economical  to  use — one  gallon  is  sufficient  to  kill  250  plants,  h 
does  not  injure  the  ground  but  acts  as  a  tonic.    It  is  the  most  successful  weed 
killer  known.    Write  today  for  interesting  folder. 

WHEELER  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

^2  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal« 


CALIFORNIA  FAIRS.  1916 


VUAiK—  TIME. 

Santa  Rosa  August  6-12  1  

Woodland  August  21-26   

Sacramento   September  2-9   

Pleasanton  September  lS-17  

Fresno   October  3-7  

Riverside  October  16-21  

Hanford   Dales  not  set  

Los  Angeles  Dates  not  set  

Napa  Co.  Farm  Bureau  September  14-16,  Napa 


SBCRBT  AKY 

E.  H.  Brown 
H.  S.  Maddox 
Chas  W.  Paino 
.E.  E.  Hall 

C.  G.  Eberhart 
.0.  P.  Sanders 
.F.  E.  Newton 

F.  B.  Davison 
Dr.  Ben  Stetson 
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How  to  Sell  Hogs 

Suggestions  From  a  Marvel  Expert. 
By  D.  O.  Lively, 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Livestock,  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 


TIE  swine  industry  in  California 
is    confronted  by  three  funda- 
mental problems. 
The  first  and    most   important  of 
these  problems  is  the  lack  of  suf- 
ticicnt  production. 

The  second  is  a  better  system  of 
feeding. 

The  third  is  the  uncertain  and  un- 
satisfactory system  of  marketing. 

The  State  of  California  should 
produce  and  market  not  less  than 
$.30,000,000  worth  of  hogs  each  year. 
1  fix  this  as  a  minimum.  With  its 
advantages  in  the  way  of  climate,  its 
alfalfa  and  its  ability  to  grow  fatten- 
ing grains  this  State  should  produce 
and  market  from  $60,000,000  to 
$75,000,000  worth  of  live  hogs  every 
year,  thus  supplying  a  great  part  of 
the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  or  of  the  west  coast  of 
Central  America  and  South  America 
and  the  demand  of  the  Orient. 

There  is  no  season  of  tiie  year  when 
it  is  dangerous  to  farrow  hogs  in 
California.  There  is  no  month  in  the 
year  when  it  is  inconvenient  or  un- 
profitable. There  is  no  commodity  or 
farm  product  for  which  the  demand 
so  continuously  exists  as  for  hogs. 
Kvery  business  day  in  the  year  is 
market  day  for  live  hogs. 

The  hog  does  not  need  to  be  stored 
nor  does  he  deteriorate  by  reason  of 
being  held  over.  It  is  better  to  mar- 
ket him  when  he  is  ready,  but  if  for 
any  reason  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
keep  him  a  longer  time  he  will  in- 
crease, in  weight  if  not  in  intrinsic 
value. 

The  Profitable  \Vav. 

The  man  who  mai<es  money  out  of 
his  liogs  is  not  the  in  and  outer.  He 
is  the  man  who  makes  swine-growing 
a  part  of  his  regular  farm  output  and 
so  arranges  that  he  will  have  some 
coming  on  all  of  the  time.  The  swine 
output  from  the  farm  should  be  regu- 
lated in  a  similar  way  to  the  dairy 
output.  The  coming  of  litters  should 
he  fixed  so  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing ready  for  the  market  every 
month  in  the  year. 

.'\  great  part  of  the  dissatisfaction 
incident  to  the  price  of  hogs  in  Cali- 
fornia is  occasioned  by  poor  feeding. 
Any  farmer  who  imagines  hogs  can 
be  raised  on  alfalfa  and  marketed 
profitably  has  something  to  learn.  The 
system  of  raising  hogs  on  alfalfa  and 
then  graining  them  for  a  period  of 
three  or  four  weeks  before  sending 
them  to  market  is  also  a  mistake. 
Such  hogs  show  two  kinds  of  flesh; 
yellow  or  soft  occasioned  by  the  al- 
falfa and  a  layer  of  white  or  hard 
flesh  caused  by  the  grain  feeding. 

There  are  so  many  factors  that 
enter  into  the  problem  of  feeding 
liogs  that  nothing  short  of  a  book  or 
bulletin  on  the  subject  would  give  the 
information,  but  in  a  general  way  the 
experience  of  an  extensive  grower 
and  feeder  in  California  covers  the 
around. 

How  to  Feed  Hogs. 

This  man  feeds  his  pigs  a  pound  of 
grain  a  day  from  the  time  they  are 
Tiig  enough  to  eat  until  they  weigh 
'me  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.  This  pound  of  grain  a  day 
is  in  addition  to  the  alfalfa  they 
graze.  After  that  time  he  puts  them 
up  and  for  thirty  days  feeds  them  all 
of  the  grain  and  tankage  they  will 
eat.  At  the  end  of  thirty  days  his 
hogs  are  ready  for  market,  weighing 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  nounds.  Needless  to  say 
this  farmer  makes  money  out  of  hog- 
raising. 

The  bulletins  issued  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  California  will  give 


a  farmer  information  of  the  right  sort 
about  profitable  feeding. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  marketing  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  it  is  the  most  important  phase 
of  the  entire  question.  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  so.  Whenever  the  farmers 
will  get  around  to  raising  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  properly  fed  hogs  the 
market  matter  will  do  much  toward 
adjusting  itself,  but  in  the  meantime 
there  are  certain  factors  which  de- 
serve consideration. 

The  Stockyard  System. 

In  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  hogs  are  marketed  at  regularly 
established  stockyards.  At  ten  of 
these  markets  in  1914  there  were  sold 
twenty-four  million  two  hundred 
thousand  hogs  for  about  $435,000,- 
000. 

In  the  territory  where  these  hogs 
were  purchased  the  farmer  either 
ships  his  swine  direct  to  the  commis- 
sion man  at  the  stockyards  or  sells 
to  a  speculator,  who  in  turn  ships  to 
a  commission  man  for  sale. 

Here  in  California  there  are  no 
stockyard  centers,  and  right  here  it 
would  be  proper  for  me  to  say  that 
it  is  not  practical  to  establish  stock- 
yards at  any  point,  except  where  the 
packing-houses  are  located. 

There  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  stockyards  at 
Fresno.  Such  an  institution  would 
starve  to  death.  Rig  packers  locate 
their  plants  at  the  population  centers, 
thus  securing  for  themselves  the 
quick  distribution  of  a  large  share  of 
their  output.  Without  the  active 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the 
packers  stockyard  enterprises  cannot 
succeed. 

Why  Packers  Favor  Yards. 

One  of  the  reasons  wliy  packers 
are  in  favor  of  stockyards  is  that  they 
can  buy  to-day  what  they  kill  to- 
morrow. If  it  is  necessary  for  the 
packer  to  go  out  and  contract  his 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  for  several 
months  ahead  he  must  buy  them 
cheaper  for  the  reason  that  interest 
on  the  money  and  the  expense  of  car- 
ing for  and  feeding  such  stock  must 
be  included  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Just  suppose  that  it  were  necessary 
to  send  buyers  into  the  country  to 
select  tlic  34,000,000  head  of  hogs  that 
are  killed  in  the  big  packing  houses 
at  the  ton  leading  markets. 

In  Chicago  alone  as  many  as  60.000 
hogs  arrive  in  a  single  day.  and  if 
traveling  country  buyers  had  to  pass 
on  these  hogs  before  they  were 
shipped  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
the  price  per  one  hundred  pounds 
would  be  $:l  less  than  the  amount 
they  bring. 

If  stockyards  arc,  however,  estab- 
lished in  alifornia  they  will  be  lo- 
cated at  Los  .Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  unless  the  packers  decide 
that  such  institutions  are  necessary 
they  will  not  he  established. 

Two  Other  Methods. 

Eliminating  the  market  center  with 
its  exchange  p'overned  by  fixed  rules 
and  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the 
seller  there  remain  two  other  methods 
of  marketing  hogs. 

One  is  to  sell  to  the  speculator.  A 
creat  share  of  the  hops  that  make  up 
the  great  total  at  the  big  markets  are 
bought  and  shipped  bv  speculators. 
From  long  exnerience  the  speculator 
operates  on  a  close  margin,  and  if  in 
the  course  of  his  year's  operations,  he 
is  enabled  to  hit  a  rising  market  more 
often  than  a  declining  one  he  makes  a 
profit. 

The    speculator    does    not  make 
(Contlnopd  on  pasr  in.) 


What  do  you  want  to  be? 


-Klectric  ICnglneer 
-AlachiniHt 
-Civil  EiiKlneer 
-InduHtrlHl  CIienilMt 


—Auto  Machinist 
-Auto  Repairer 
-AVIreless  Operator 
'^TeleKrapher 


— Mechanical  Kngineer 
— Expert  Auto  Driver 
— Architect 
— Auto  Truck  Driver 


This  is  the  IRON  and  STEEL  AGE  for  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Shipyards,  Railroad  Shops,  Power  Plants,  Machine  Shops  are 
scouring  the  country  for  TRAINED  men.  There  has  never 
been  so  much  demand  for  the  TRAINED  mind  and  the 
SKILLED  hand  as  to-day.  Why  not  plan  now  for  the  better 
positions  and  better  pay  of  TO-MORROW  ? 

Every  well-qualified  man  who  knocks  at  the  industrial  door 
is  welcomed  with  open  arms  and  given  a  good  position  at 
good  pay. 

HEALD'S  ENGINEERING  &  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOLS 
can  qualify  you  for  these  good  positions — can  help  you  rise  to 
success  and  independence  in  these  trades  and  professions. 
Three  stories  of  modern  equipment — lathes,  drill  presses,  as- 
sembling plant,  tool  rooms,  machine  shops — experts  for  in- 
structors— and  good  positions  waiting  for  you  in  every  section 
of  the  West  when  you  are  READY. 

Don't  slave  for  somebody  else — qualify  to  give  orders  instead 
of  take  them— GET  READY  to  do  the  big  work  that  this 
Western  country  wants  done,  and  for  which  it  is  willing  to 
pay  a  big  price. 

Don't  delay— don't  put  it  off— "TO-MORROW"  is  a  land  of 
day  dreams — make  the  most  of  HERE  and  NOW — Check 
what  you  want  to  be — tear  out  this  Ad — sign  and  mail  to-day. 
Get  started  upward— and  keep  going  up. 


SIGN 
HERE 


NAME 


ADDRESS  -  

Heald's  Automobile  and  Engineering  Schools 

Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Big  Value  Told  In  a  Small  Advertise- 
ment— It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 


40"$ 


191 7  ^r" 

•nUTENBER   high-speed,  3yi  x  5 
motor;  Brown-Lipe  transmission 
in  aluminum  case — not  an  iron  case,  which  is  much 
cheaper  but  adds  weight;  Spicer  universal  joint  and 
propeller  shaft;  Brown-Lipe  diflferential;  34x4  Good- 
year rims  and  tires— not  32x4  or  33x4;  119-inch  wheel-base;  West- 
louse  Ignition,  starting  and  litfhtini;  system.  Beautiful, 
roomy,  5-passensrer  body. 

Our  Free  Catalog  Telia  the  Story 
THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO.     300  Glide  St.  Peoria.  TO. 


Save  BIG  MONEY  on  LUMBER 

LATH— SHINGLES— MOULDINGS— SASH  AND  DOORS. 

We  ship  direct  from  the  mill,  saving  you  the  middleman's  profit.    Send  us 


that  lumber  list  for  that  NEW  HOIJSK  .\NU  B.\K\. 


Apex  Lumber  &  Shing^le  Co. 


227  and  238  AblnKton  BIdK. 
PORTLAND.  ORKGON. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
I'AGES.   YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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Best  Varieties. 

of  the  Avocado 

By  F.  O.  Popenoe 

President  of  the  West  India  Gardens.  Altadcna.  Cat. 


A  Two-Yeor-OId  liuddeil  Avorado  'I'rce  of  I'urbia  Varlt 
C.  P.  Taft,  near  Orange,  Cal. 


i>i>   KaiKli  of 


I BELIEVE  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  the  most  important  prob- 
lem which  we  avocado  growers 
of  California  are  facing  at  the  present 
time  is  the  question  of  varieties. 

I  have  just  had  this  brought  home 
to  me  very  forcibly  by  finding,  when 
I  came  to  prepare  a  list  of  all  the 
varieties  which  had  been  planted  in 
California,  that  the  number  totals 
well  above  eighty.  How  is  the  pros- 
ipective  planter  to  know  which  of 
these  are  best  suited  to  his  needs? 
And  how  are  we  to  reduce  this  enor- 
mous number  to  the  10  or  15  choice 
varieties  which  we  will  ultimately 
want  to  cultivate? 

Our  experience  in  California  with 
avocados  is  as  yet  limited,  but  we 
are  getting  more  data  every  year,  and 
we  begin  to  feel,  in  regard  to 
certain  varieties,  that  they  can  be 
planted  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
safety  to  make  a  practical  horticult- 
ural enterprise. 

Every  fruit  grower  knows  that 
there  is  a  constant  shifting  and 
changing  of  varieties,  and  rarely  can 
we  settle  down  to  cultivate  any  one 
permanently. 

Too  Many  Varieties. 
We    are   seeing  orciiards  budded 
over  every  year,  because  the  owner 


was  not  satisfied  with  the  variety  he 
was  growing.  It  is  hopeless,  I  sup- 
pose, for  us  to  expect  that  we  can 
settle  down  upon  any  limited  number 
of  avocado  varieties  for  i  long  time 
to  come,  but  we  can  and  must  cut 
down  the  number  to  as  few  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  able  to  recommend 
those  which  will  be  absolutely  the 
best  obtainable. 

Our  association  can,  I  believe,  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  public  in 
this  connection,  by  disseminating  in- 
formation concerning  the  most  de- 
sirable varieties  and  eliminating  the 
inferior  ones. 

Just  now  it  seems  to  be  a  fad  for 
any  one  who  has  a  seedling  avocado 
tree  which  is  bearing  fruits  of  even 
fairly  good  quality,  to  give  the 
variety  a  name  and  propagate  it. 
That  is  why  we  have  86  varieties 
growing  in  California  to-day.  Of 
course,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we 
test  as  many  varieties  as  possible, 
as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
ever  hope  to  standardize  the  very 
best,  but  let  us  try  to  avoid  burden- 
ing ourselves  unnecessarily.  • 

Confused  Planters. 

Most  of  all,  let  us  avoid  confusing 
the  mind  of  the  prospective  planter 
by  forcing  him  to  choose  among  a 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

For  sale  at  all  times.  They  are  from  cows  that  are  averaging  4.7  per 
cent  fat  milked  twice  daily.  Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  get  a  finely  bred 
bull  calf  sired  by  the  third  prize  winner  at  the  P. -P.  I.  E.  Prices  rea- 
sonable for  quick  sale. 

C.  W.  MAIN,  CORONA,  CALIFORNIA. 


McAllister  &  sons, 

CHI.VO,  CAI,. 

Breeders  of  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  CATTLE. 

Herd  headed  by  King  Segis  De  Kol  Korndyke.  he  out  of  the  first  37-poUDd 
cow  and  the  first  cow  to  make  over  1,000  pounds  of  fat  in  one  year,  and  sire 
of  the  world's  record  40-pound  four-year-old. 

Animals  of  both  aexea  tor  sale.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


HAMPSHIRES' 


DUROC  JERSEYJ 


t  Your  choice,  any  age.  either  sex,  from  State  and  World  Champion  stock. 

We  guarantee  every  animal  to  be  a  breeder  and  furnish  registration  papers. 


36  Hampshire  Ribbons  at 
P.  P.  I.  K. 


Two  Grand  Champion  Diiroo  .lersey  Soira 
at         Illinois  State  Fair. 


OWEN  AND  GATTON,  Calexico,  Cal. 


horde  of  unknown  sorts,  some  of 
which  may  be  absolutely  inferior.  Let 
us  keep  this  industry  freed  from  the 
confusion  caused  by  numberless  vari- 
eties. 

Commercially  the  Guatemalan  type 
is  doubtless  the  most  valuable  type 
cultivated  in  California,  and  it  is  the 
one  which  is  being  at  present  most 
extensively  planted.  It  is  pecuhar  in 
that  it  carries  its  fruits  through  the 
winter  and  into  the  following  sum- 
mer, thus  requiring  12  to  16  months 
to  ripen  them.  While  the  Mexican 
type  blooms  in  winter  and  ripens  its 
fruits  the  following  summer,  and  the 
West  Indian  type  blooms  in  spring 
and  ripens  its  fruits  in  summer,  the 
Guatemalan  type  bloorns  in  late 
spring  and  carries  its  fruits  over  the 
following  winter  and  sometimes  as 
late  as  September  and  October  of  the 
following  year. 

The  varieties  of  this  type  at  pres- 
ent cultivated  in  California  ripen 
from  February  to  September.  For 
fall  and  early  winter  other  types 
must  be  grown,  unless  we  obtain, 
later  on.  varieties  of  the  Guatemalan 
type  which  will  extend  the  season. 
Grown  at  High  Altitude- 

The  California  representatives  of 
this  type  have  originated  in  Guate- 
mala and  in  Southern  Mexico,  prin- 
cipally in  the  vicinity  of  Atlixco, 
state  of  Puebia,  Mexico,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  nearly  6,000  feet.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  varieties  which 
have  originated  here  in  California 
came  from  seeds  imported  from  At- 
lixco by  John  Murrieta  of  Los  An- 
geles about  1900.  Mr.  Murrieta's  work 
has  probably  had  a  more  profound 
influence  on  California  avocado  cult- 
ure tha.i  that  of  any  one  else  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Because  of  the  Mexican  origin  of 
several  of  our  Guatemalan  varieties, 
some  have  thought  this  name  inap- 
propriate. Inasmuch  as  these  thick- 
skinned  Mexican  varieties  belong  to 
the  Guatemalan  type,  however,  they 
should  certainly  be  called  by  this 
name,  as  it  serves  to  show  their  re- 
lationship to  other  varieties  of  the 
same  type. 

Guatemala  Characteristics. 

The  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish this  type  from  the  others  are 
several  and  as  a  rule  quite  depend- 
able, though  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  one  of  the  thinner 
skinned  Guatemalan  fruits  with  an 
almost  smooth  surface  from  a  fruit 
of  the  West  Indian  type.  When  the 
texture  of  the  skin  does  not  serve  to 
identify  the  fruit  to  a  certainty, 
the  Guatemalan  can  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  color  of  the  fruit 
and  by  the  character  of  the  seed  and 
its  coats. 

The  tree  is  easily  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Mexican  type  by  the 
entire  lack  of  anise-like  fragrance  in 
the  leaves. 

(Continued  on  race  IS.) 


Lieut.  Bryan 
U.  S.  N.  statec 
before  the 

Am.  Soc.  of  Nava 
Engineers:  "Oils 
made  from  the  as 

phalt-base  crudes  ha v« 
shown  themselves  tc 
be  much  better  adapt 
ed  to  motor  cylinders 
as  far  as  their  carbon 
forming  proclivitie 
are  concerned,than  arc 
paraffine-base  Penn 
sylvania  oils." 

Zerolene  is  scientificall: 
refined  from  selected  Cali 
fornia  crude — asphalt-base 
Highest  competitive 
awards,  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego  Expositions.  Foi 
sale  by  dealers  everywhere  anc 
at  service  stations  and  ageocies 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 

ZEROLENE 

^  Shndard  Oil  ior  Motor  (in 


Ank  Vour  Denier  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses.  Milcli  Cows.  Oiirkens.  YwnK  l*ilB 
and  HoKs  ('lK'ii[>est  food  iu  the  markeL  toOa>. 
If  your  <U-«Ifr  doesn't  carry  it.  ad(fr»^s 

KI<   DORADO  OIL,  WORKS 
433  California  St.,       San  Francinc-o. 


ni  irf/  LOSSES  surely  prevented 

111    fll     H     <'V    Cutter's   Blackrrg   Pilll  l.<'i< 

Ul^fiVli.     I.rlc.,1.  fn-sh,   rvlhil.U-;  i.r.f.rr,,!  It 
Wisloro  stui-knicll  Ik-.  ti   »  pro- 

^  teot    where  other 

W      \^  m  ^V^II<■  fur  braikl.-l  »i 

■  ■    V      lO-dou  pkge.  Blackh 

J^^^^^    JO-dOM  pkge.  Blackleg 

f»e  .inr  Iriii^i-tor.  lull  Ciin.-r  ' 
The  superiority  of  Cutter  i.m.iurts  ts  due  ' 
yearn  of  upeelaliztng  In  vaocinel  and  terumt  only 
IntlBt  on  Cutter's.    If  unolitalnahle.  order  i1lrr-<i 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  Berkslsy.  Cilltorala. 
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Sunflowers 


A  Tall  Well. 

The  Honorable  Victor  Murdock, 
formerly  of  California,  but  now  of 
Kansas,  was  one  day  expatiating 
upon  the  wonders  of  that  State  to  a 
group  in  the  House  cloak  room,  and 
he  told  this  tale: 

"A  stranger  from  the  East  was 
proceeding  through  a  certain  section 
nf  Kansas  when  he  observed  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  tall  chimney 
rising  above  the  monotonous  level  of 
the  prairie. 

"VVhat  is  that  chimney  used  for?" 
he  asked  the  man  with  him,  a  na- 
tive. "Somebody  building  a  factory 
in  this  God-forsaken  quarter?" 

''That  ain't  no  chinmey,"  said  the 
other.  "That's  Hank  Lewis's  well. 
Cyclone  come  along  an'  turned  her 
inside  out." 


King  George  Changes  His  Name. 

An  alienist,  while  going  through 
the  insane  asylum  at  Stockton,  Cal., 
not  long  ago,  came  upon  a  man  sit- 
ting in  a  brown  study  on  a  bench. 

"How  do  you  do,  sir,"  said  the 
alienist  kindly.  "What  is  your  name, 
may  I  ask?" 

"My  name?"  said  the  other,  frown- 
ing fiercely.  "Why  King  George,  of 
course." 

"Indeed!"  replied  the  alienist.  "But 
the  last  time  I  was  here  you  were 
Theodore  Roosevelt." 

"Yes.  of  course."  answered  the  oth- 
er quickly;  "but  that  was  by  my  first 
wife." 


A  Useful  Watch. 

The  two  oldest  inhabitants  were 
very  ignorant,  neither  of  them  being 
able  even  to  tell  the  time  of  day.  A 
friend  of  Uncle  Ben's  gave  him  a 
watch,  of  wliich  he  was  very  proud. 
One  day,  before  the  crowd  at  the 
corner  store,  old  Pete,  being  slightly 
jealous  of  such  wealth  and  wishing  to 
embarrass  his  rival,  said:  "Say,  13en, 
what  time  have  ye  got?" 

The  other  old  fellow  drew  out  his 
watch  and  turned  its  face  toward 
his  inquisitor.  "There  she  be!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Pete  was  almost  at  a  loss,  but  he 
made  a  magnificent  effort  and  re- 
torted: "Blame  if  she  ain't!" 


Encouraging. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Tenny- 
son, one  of  his  devoted  admirers 
visited  the  little  village  where  the 
poet  had  lived  and  died.  The  stranger 
entered  into  conversation  with  an  old 
man,  a  native  of  the  village,  remark- 
inT  sadly  on  the  death  of  the  poet. 

"Aye,  aye,"  answered  the  old  man 
encouragingly;  "still  I  mak'  no  doubt 
but  the  wife'll  carry  the  business  on." 


A  Catch  In  It. 

.\  woman,  wearing  an  anxious  ex- 
pression, called  at  an  insurance  of- 
fice one  morning. 

"I  understand,"  she  said,  "that  for 
$5  I  can  insure  my  house  for  $1,000 
in  your  company." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  agent,  "that  is 
right.  If  your  house  burns  down  we 
pay  you  $1,000." 

"And."  continued  the  woman  anx- 
iously, "do  you  make  any  inquiries  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  fire?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  prompt  reply; 
"we  make  the  most  careful  inquiries, 
madam." 

"Oh!" — and  she  turned  to  leave  the 
office — "I  thought  there  was  a  catch 
it  in  somewhere." 


Why  the  Farmer  Should  Be  a  Good 
Business  Man. 

There  is  no  man  in  the  country, 
says  D.  P.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, who  needs  to  be  a  good 
business  man  more  urgently  than  the 
farmer.  He  has  a  bewildering  va- 
riety of  problems  confronting  him, 
and  many  possible  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  them. 

He  has  to  decide  how  much  he 
can  afford  to  try  to  produce  to  the 
acre;  how  far  he  can  carry  his  in- 
vestments in  fertilizers;  to  what  ex- 
tent he  can  go  into  the  raising  of 
live  stock,  except  as  a  by-product; 
how  he  can  best  arrange  his  activi- 
ties so  as  to  utilize  liis  labor  through- 
out the  3'ear  steadily  and  economi- 
cally; what  size  farm  will  give  him 
the  best  result,  considering  his  capi- 
tal, his  environment  and  his  capac- 
ity; how  and  under  what  conditions 
he  can  best  market  his  products;  and, 
in  general,  by  what  means  he  can 
improve  his  processes. 


Eighty  Kinds  of  Lettuce. 

The  epicure  can  still  complain  of 
monotony  when  it  comes  to  lettuce. 
At  present  only  three  varieties  are 
grown  commercially  in  California. 
The  University  of  California  wants 
to  make  the  epicure  happy  by  giving 
him  more  variety,  so  it  has  planted 
the  seed  of  eighty  diflferent  varieties 
of  lettuce.  These  remarkably  varied 
new  types  were  displayed  at  the 
eighth  annual  University  Farm  Pic- 
nic at  Davis  in  April,  so  that  visi- 
tors might  acquaint  themselves  with 
new  types  adapted  to  various  locali- 
ties. 


Sore  Throat  From  Bad  Milk. 

Tlie  reporting  of  a  number  of  large 
outbreaks  of  sore  throat  in  several 
of  our  largest  cities  has  added  one 
more  reason  for  pasteurization  of  all 
the  milk  supplied  to  large  communi- 
ties. During  t  he  past  few  years, 
Baltimore,  Chicago  and  a  number 
of  the  smaller  places  have  suflfercd 
from  such  epidemics  and  in  each  case 
the  disease  was  traced  to  the  milk 
supply. 

Proper  pasteurization  would  un- 
doubtedly have  destroyed  the  infec- 
tion before  it  reached  the  consumer 
and  saved  illness  on  the  part  of  thou- 
sands of  people.  That  the  organisms 
came  from  cows  suffering  from  in- 
flammation of  the  udder  has  not  been 
fully  proven,  but  that  they  were  pr'es- 
ent  in  the  milk  is  quite  evident. — I. 
E.  Newsom,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Baby  Chicks. 

The  baby  chick  needs  a  lii.gh  de- 
gree of  heat  during  the  first  week. 
It  should  have  a  brooder  with  parts 
as  high  as  100  degrees  in  heat  down 
to  90  so  that  a  comfortable  tempera- 
ture can  be  chosen.  The  tempera- 
ture must  be  high  enough  so  that  the 
chicks  will  not  need  ot  huddle  to 
keep  warm. 

Nature  never  intended  that  chicks 
should  be  raised  in  large  flocks.  It 
is  against  all  reason.  Simply  a  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  and  these  fittest 
are  often  ruined  for  a  profitable  ca- 
reer. 

From  seventy  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  chicks  to  each  flock  is  enough. 
Probably  one  hundred  is  a  good  av- 
erage. The  fewer  together  the  bet- 
ter the  results.  The  brooder  must 
be  so  constructed  that  thev  can  stick 
their  heads  out  to  the  fresh  air  and 
still  be  warrn. 

This  brooder  should  be  in  an  open 
front  pen  which  allows  the  healthful 
sunlight  to  warm  it  up  first  tliintr  in 
the  early  morning  so  that  the  chicks 
can  have  an  early  sun  bath  without 
having  to  hang  around  artificial  heat 
all  day.  .Sunlight,  fresh  air  and  no 
dust  and  a  comfortable  hover  to  r("-t 
under  and  the  chick  has  ideal  condi- 
tions to  grow  into  a  vigorous,  pro- 
ductive fowl.— Charles  Weeks,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal. 


Compare  the  Cost 

TWENTY  years  ago  a  farmer  borrowed  $1,000.00  at  6  per  cent 
straight  on  the  old  fashioned  loan  plan.  He  has  renewed  the  loan 
at  intervals  with  constant  expense  of  renewal  commissions,  abstract 
charges  and  recorder's  fees,  and  he  still  owes  the  principal  sum 

of   $1,000.00 

He  has  paid  $60.00  interest  every  year  for  20  years,  a  total  of  1,200.00 

Total  cost  to  farmer,  including  $1,000  still  unpaid  $2,200.00 

Under  the  amortized  rural  credit  plan,  his  total  interest  and 
principal  payment  would  be  $90.76  a  year  for  20  years,  or  ,  1,815.20 

A  saving  on  a  loan  of  $1,000  of  $  384.80 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  INTEREST  SAVED  by  bor- 
rowing on  the  amortized  or  rural  credit  plan: 

Total  straight  6  per  cent  Interest 

Amount       .Annual  Payment    Payments.       for  20  years  and  Saving 
Borrowed.      Amortized  T^oan.     20  Years.        Principal  Repaid.   Amort.  I.oan. 
$  1,000  $  90.76  $  1,815.20  $  2.200.00  $  384.80 

2,000  181.51  3,630.20  4,400.00  769.80 

4,000  363.02  7,260.40  8,800.00  1,539.60 

8,000  726.05  14,521.00  17,600.00  3,079.00 

10,000  907,56  18,151.20  22,000.00  3,848.80 

We  think  this  amortized  loan  which  can  he  paid  off  any  time  is  the  best 
loan,  for  the  farmer.  Iieing  offered  in  California,  hut  if  preferred,  will  make 
10  year  loans,  annual  interest  and  favorable  prepayment  options.  Both 
types,  eacli  being  for  a  long  term,  offer  a  big  advantage  in  selling  a  farm, 
for  each  gives  buyer  longer  time  to  pay  out  than  sellers  or  other  loan 
companies  generally  grant. 

Full  Information  given  on  request  without  obligation  to  borrow. 

LOMBARD  &  SON,  Inc. 

520  Underwood  BIdg.  San  Francisco 


cleaner  spark plu^s 

Your  spark  plugs  will  keep  cleaner  if  you  use 
a  straight-distilled,  refinery  gasoline. 
A  mixed  or  imperfectly  refined  gasoline  breaks 
up  and  deposits  carbon  instead  of  exploding  com- 
pletely. 

Red  Crow 

ike  Gasoline  of  Qualify 

is  the  all-refinery  gasoline  — not  a  mixture. 

DBALBRS  BVBRYWHBRE  AND  AT  OUR 

SERVICE  STATIONS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Califotoia) 


Difchin 

Made  Easy 


With  the  Hirtlii  Ditcher  <b1  Cnler 


Cuts  V'shaped  ditch  up 
to  4  ft.  tleep.  Fine  forj 
levee  work;  ter- 
racing; cleaning 
ont  laterals  and  bud  furrowing. 

Simple— Practical 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
Welt'hs  300  lbs.    Does  all. 
and  more  than  the  h\«  machines.     Pays  for  Itself  In  a  tew 
hours'  Dso.  Write  forciilalog  iind  special  Introductory  proposition, 
OWEItlOlO  IITtHEl  A  filUDEI  CO.,  Incorporated,  loi  1M\  \  timr.  ColcnM 


Sold  on 
10  dayi'  trill. 

NoBeT-hicl[  (nutnttc 
Thousands  In  uae. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Bedeviled  Distribution. 

SUXXY  Yolo  county  is  a  very 
prosperous  section,  but  it  has  a 
few  things  to  learn  about  mar- 
keting. In  Winters  the  other  day  one 
of  our  correspondents  saw  in  a  gro- 
cer's window  some  strawberries  that 
looked  rather  the  worse  for  wear. 
He  asked  the  dealer  if  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  fresh  strawberries  in 
that  land  of  fruits. 

"Not  so  easy  as  you  might  think," 
was  the  reply.  '"Wc  get  our  berries 
from  Sacramento.  Our  eggs,  too, 
come  from  that  city,  and  a  great 
deal  of  our  butter." 

Fancy  such  a  sute  of  marketing 
affairs  in  so  productive  a  region  as 
Winters!  Why  is  not  every  berry 
and  every  egg  and  every  pound  of 
butter  produced  right  on  the  ground? 

Lack  of  a  little  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  producers  there  seems  to  be 
the  only  answer.  If  instead  of  going 
in  for  prunes  or  peaches  or  cherries 
exclusively  they  would  put  in  a  small 
patch  of  ground  here  and  there  to 
strawberries  or  raise  a  few  hens  or 
keep  an  extra  cow  or  two  they  could 
just  as  easily  make  more  money  than 
they  do  and  they  would  provide 
their  town  with  fresh  products. 

But  the  Yolo  county  condition  is 
only  a  small  factor  in  the  topsy- 
turvey  state  of  general  marketing  af- 
fairs. California,  a  great  potato  coun- 
try, ships  potatoes  from  Idaho.  It 
also  ships  prunes,  apples  and  other 
fruits  from  Oregon  and  Washington, 
though  they  are  grown  here  in  excess 
of  local  consumption.  We  import 
carloads  of  rice  from  the  East  and 
South,  and  send  them  other  carloads 
of  our  own  production.  We  raise 
hogs  here  by  the  thousands,  ship 
them  to  Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 
where  they  are  made  into  ham,  bacon 


and  lard,  which  arc  sent  back  here 
at  high  freight  cost,  and  our  people 
clieerfully  pay  40  cents  a  pound  for 
Ijacon  that  could  be  cured  and  sold 
licre  at  25  cents. 

Truly  it  is  a  state  of  bedeviled  dis- 
tribution which  brings  about  such 
anomalous  conditions.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  agricultural 
marketing  bill  perhaps  affairs  may 
be  changed.  Congress  siiould  pass 
this  bill  without  delay. 

The  Men  of  the  Hour. 

FORTUNATE    indeed    are  the 
farmers  of  this  coast  to  have 
two  such  men  as  Elwood  Mead 
and    Harris  Weinstock   working  for 
them  in  the  solution  of  their  hard 
problems. 

Dr.  Mead,  the  man  who  cracked 
the  conundrums  of  the  irrigators  of 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  and  later 
solved  the  great  land  settlement 
questions  of  Victoria.  Australia,  is 
delving  into  the  land  problems  of 
California,  and  incidentally  of  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  such  remedial  legisla- 
tion as  shall  set  this  fertile  country 
aright  in  an  economic  way. 

No  less  important  is  the  work  of 
Market  Director  Weinstock.  who  is 
organizing  the  fruit  growers  and 
other  producers  to  the  end  that  they 
shall  receive  for  themselves  a  fair 
share  of  the  returns  from  their  crops. 

"Orchard  and  Farm"  is  fortunate, 
loo.  in  having  these  men  write  for 
its  columns  every  month.  Ours  is  the 
only  farm  paper  having  these  men 
as  contributors,  which  in  turn  is  a 
fortunate  advantage  for  our  readers. 

Take  our  word  for  it,  these  splen- 
did articles  are  having  their  effect, 
not  only  upon  the  circulation  of  this 
paper,  which  is  merely  an  incidental 
factor,  but  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  coast,  who  are  doing 
the  real  thinking — the  farmers. 

Ireland  and  California. 

OL'R  readers  are  told  on  another 
page  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  by 
that  able  writer.  Elwood  Mead, 
professor  of  rural  institutions  of  the 
University  of  California,  that  more 
farms  have  been  bought  in  Ireland  in 
the  past  five  years  than  in  California. 

Now,  Ireland  is  much  more  densely 
populated  than  this  fair  State,  and 
the  soil  is  naturally  not  so  productive, 
for  it  has  been  worked  for  centuries. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  great 
discrepancy?  It  lies  solely  in  the  fact 
that  the  British  Government  has  been 
pursuing  the  .Australian  plan  of  land 
settlement  there  by  buying  up  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  lands  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  tenants  and  selling  them 
on  long  tiiTie  and  at  very  low  rates 
of  interest,  while  our  Government 
has  done  nothing  of  the  sort  for 
California. 

Read  the  Mead  article  very  care- 
fully. Mr.  Farmer,  and  you  will  learn 
more  about  the  real  condition  of  land 
affairs  in  this  State  than  if  you  talked 
with  a  real  estate  agent  all  day.  Not 
but  what  the  agent  is  good  in  his 
way  and  is  doing  the  best  he  can  for 
himself  and  his  family,  but  something 
beside  private  enterprise  is  needed  in 
the  development  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  that  something  is  Government 
aid  of  the  right  sort. 

Rural  credits  are  going  to  help,  but 


wc  cannot  rely  upon  them  altogether. 
For  the  man  of  very  small  capital 
they  will  be  of  no  assistance  what- 
ever. What  wc  need  is  a  better  plan 
of  colonization,  and  the  sooner  we 
get  it  the  better. 

A  Guide  to  Buyers. 

PROSPERITY  will  follow  the  ef- 
forts of  the  average  farmer  on 
this  coast  if  he  has  not  paid  too 
nmch  for  his  land,  if  he  keeps  out  of 
debt,  if  he  plants  the  right  crops  in 
the  right  place,  if  he  sells  to  the  best 
advantage  and  if  he  buys  and  uses  the 
right  kind  of  equipment. 

As  good  a  guide  to  the  buyer  of 
farm  implements,  stock,  building  and 
other  material  as  can  be  found  any- 
where is  the  journal  now  in  your 
hand.  By  carefully  reading  the  ad- 
vertisements of  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
you  will  find  nine  times  out  of  ten 
just  what  you  want  in  the  way  of 
farm  equipment,  shoes,  wearing  ap- 
parel and  the  other  necessities  of 
life. 

It  would  pay  the  average  country- 
man to  read  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
for  its  advertisements  alone.  None 
but  trustworthy  advertisers  are  per- 
mitted to  patronize  our  columns.  If 
for  any  reason  you  do  not  receive 
entire  satisfaction  by  dealing  with 
them  we  want  to  know  it. 

Please  remember,  too,  when  you 
write  to  an  advertiser  to  say  you  saw 
his  advertisement  in  "Orchard  and 
Farm.'' 


SHORT  FURROWS. 

"Freedom,"  the  Edwin  Markham 
poem  this  month,  is  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia poet"s  best  pieces  of  verse.  It 
is  from  "The  Shores  of  Happiness  and 
Other  Poems,"  published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

Making  money  is  not  all  there  is 
to  successful  farming.  The  home,  its 
conveniences,  its  beauties  and  op- 
portunities for  life;  the  soil  and  its 
conservation  to  the  future  genera- 
tions in  its  strength  of  vigor;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  farm  and  sanitary 
conditions,  all  are  factors  that  count 

Follow  alfalfa  with  corn  before  at- 
tempting oats.  There  is  usually  too 
much  nitrogen  in  the  soil  for  the 
latter  crop.  It  may  not  be  gen- 
erally known  that  alfalfa  hay  fed  on 
a  farm  very  much  enriches  the  ma- 
nure in  nitrogen. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  crop  of 
soy  beans  turned  under  green  adds 
about  50  per  cent  to  the  nitrogen 
already  in  the  soil;  but  be  it  re- 
membered that  there  must  be  nitro- 
gen added  to  an  acre. 

The  pasture  that  has  nlcnty  of  feed 
usually  holds  the  cattle.  It's  the 
pasture  that  has  the  best  feed  just 
across  the  fence  that  makes  the 
trouble. 

The  farmer  is  deprived  of  some 
luxuries  as  incidental  to  his  situation, 
but  in  the  respect  of  having  one  of 
the  greatest — abundant  milk  and  but- 
ter— his  opportunities  are  the  great- 
est possible.  He  that  neglects  this 
commits  the  unpardonable  agricul- 
tural sin. 

To  make  good  butter  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  clean  milk  and  healthy 
cows.  Milk  from  unhealthy  cows  is 
not  a  safe  article  of  food  even 
though  there  is  no  visible  dirt  in  it. 

Even  green  oats  alone  will  yield 
more  when  hogged  down  than  when 
in  the  bin.  and  when  rape  is  sown 
with  them  the  profits  are  increased- 


Spasmodic  Advertising 

GL  O  W  I  N  G  letters  <rf 
praise  are  being  re- 
ceived by  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  from  many  readers. 
The  people  like  our  attitude 
toward  the  land  problems  of 
the  day.  They  like  our  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  farm- 
ing methods.  The  women 
like  the  pages  that  are  espe- 
cially devoted  to  them. 

Advertisers,  too,  are  tell- 
ing of  the  benefits  they  are 
receiving  by  making  known 
their  wares  in  our  columns. 
A  few  perhaps  do  not  get  all 
the  returns  they  hope  for, 
but  these  are  of  the  very 
small  minority. 

One  thing  that  the  adver- 
tiser often  forgets  is  that  a 
spasmodic  effort — a  single 
insertion  of  a  small  adver- 
tisement— is  a  poor  way  to 
advertise  an  article  he  wishes 
to  sell  in  a  large  way.  Where 
would  the  United  States 
Tire  Company,  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  or  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  have  been 
and  how  much  business 
would  they  be  doing  if  they 
had  depended  upon  an  occa- 
sional small  "ad"  in  this  or 
any  other  paper? 

If  you  want  to  get  your 
goods,  your  implements  or 
other  things  before  the  pub- 
lic and  keep  them  there  a 
single  short  spasm  of  adver- 
tising is  no  way  to  do  it.  To 
achieve  the  best  results  your 
advertisement  should  have  a 
"tf"  marked  upon  it,  and  you 
shouldn't  reel  up  your  line 
before  you  have  hooked  all 
the  fish  that  come  nosing 
around  vour  bait. 


Our  cover  picture  of  "The  Prune 
Picker"  is  from  a  photograph  by  H. 
C.  Tibbitts.  the  well-known  San  Fr.'in- 
cisco  photographer.  Wc  think  it  is 
about  as  chic  an  illustration  as  "C 
have  seen  of  late  and  affords  a  good 
example  of  pr->litic  prunage  as  well  as 
of  California  rural  girlhood. 

Nature  provides  food  for  the 
chicks  the  first  48  hours  of  their 
lives.  Some  poultry  keepers  supple- 
ment this  with  some  fine  grit  and 
fresh  water. 

By  the  proper  cutting  back  and 
preserving  certain  well  situated 
water  sprouts  the  hearing  wood  "f 
apple  trees  may  be  renewed  and 
shifted  lower  down-  This  is  some- 
times desirable. 

Don't  purchase  the  lowest-priced 
seed.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
highest-priced  seed  is  by  far  the 
cheapest.  The  seed  doesn't  cost 
much,  after  all.  in  proportion  to  the 
labor  put  on  plants,  once  they  start. 
\  full  crop  is  important,  and  possible 
only  with  good  seed- 
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A 


NY  system 
of  financ- 
i  n  g  a 
farmer  in  buying 
or  improving  a 
farm  needs  to 
provide  a  long 
period  for  repay- 
ment and  provis- 
ion for  suspend- 
ing payments  in 
years  of  crop 
failure.  This 
calls  for  a  ro- 
se r  v  c  of  re- 
sources and  con- 
tinuity of  policy 
that  has  made 
State  systems  of 
rural  credits 
more  successful  than  any  privately 
managed.  The  American  Commis- 
sion which  visited  Europe,  realized 
lliis  and  after  a  somewhat  prolonged 
struggle  with  our  inherited  reluctance 
to  direct  action  by  the  Government, 
seem  likely  to  pass  a  Rural  Credit 
liill  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
I. ike  all  new  measures,  it  is  a  com- 
promise, and  the  procedure  seems 
somewhat  cumbersome.  It  vvill, 
however,  be  of  very  great  benefit  to 
borrowers  in  the  West  and  South, 
because  it  makes  possible  a  longer 
time  for  repayment,  a  lower  interest 
rate,  and  an  absence  of  commissions 
on  loans  made  to  help  buy  or  im- 
^  prove  farms. 

The  System  That  Is  Needed. 

This  Act  of  Congress  does  not, 
however,  give  this  State  all  it  needs, 
and  that  is  a  system  which  will  en- 
able tenant  farmers  or  young  people 
just  entering  on  their  life  work,  to 
become  farm  owners. 

The  main  object  in  rural  develop- 
ment in  California  should  be  to  so 
shape  affairs  that  the  State  will  be 
as  attractive  to  our  children  as  it  is 
to  us.  This  is  not  a  simple  under- 
taking. The  State  is  so  rich  in  ad- 
vantages that  we  have  become  care- 
less of  the  future,  and  profligate  in 
our  management. 

Life  is  so  attractive  that  the  State 
is  the  mecca  of  the  land-hungry 
home-seeker,  and  under  the  name  of 
"development"  we  sometimes  exploit 
him.  Buying  land  at  $7  an  acre,  turn- 
ing it  into  a  syndicate  at  $100  an 
acre,  and  unloading  on  the  settler  at 
$150  is  an  actual  example.  To  those 
who  profit  by  the  quick  turn  this 
seems  like  good  business,  but  to  the 
credulous  buyer  and  the  banker  and 
merchant  who  has  to  carry  the  tnan 
burdened  with  an  unjust  debt,  it  has 
another  aspect. 

Boom  Prices  Are  Bad. 

Nothing  is  worse  for  rural  develop- 
ment than  the  inflation  of  prices  of 
farm  land.  It  makes  -a  few  land 
owners  rich,  but  it  makes  rural  life 
poor.  That  is  the  testimony  of  every 
storekeeper,  and  the  verdict  of  every 
country  town  where  the  farmers  are 
struggling  to  pay  off  mortgages. 

The  inflation  of  farm  land  prices 
has  gone  on  all  over  America;  Kan- 
sas and  Canada  have  shared  in  it 
equally  with  California.  The  result 
is.  conditions  that  we  do  not  as  yet 
fully  understand.  In  one  generation 
our  farm-land  prices  have  gone  up 
until  thev  are  now  higher  than  those 
of  the  most  densely  peopled  and 
highly-improved  districts  of  Europe. 
The  records  of  a  dozen  colonies 
show  that  the  price  of  improved  land 
in  this  State  has  averaged  about  $1.50 
an  acre,  and  when  the  cost  of  im- 


provements needed  on  twenty  to 
forty-acre  farms  are  added  the  cost 
reaches  $300  an  acre.  The  men  who 
buy  these  farms  are  too  often  mis- 
led as  to  what  they  will  produce,  and 
are  left  to  struggle  without  advice 
and  direction  with  conditions  they  do 
not  understand.  Mistakes,  due  to  in- 
experience, are  often  so  costly  as  to 
be  ruinous.  They  have  to  pay  high 
interest  rates  for  money  borrowed, 
with  a  term  of  payment  so  short  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  earn  the 
money  out  of  the  land.  The  borrower 
is  subjected  to  the  ever-impending 
menace  of  mortgage  foreclosure,  and 
worse  than  this  too  often  cannot  ob- 
tain on  any  terms  the  money  he 
must  have  to  succeed.  , 

A  Comparison  With  Europe. 

Now  let  us  compare  these  condi- 
tions with  those  of  countries  which 
are  our  commercial  competitors,  and 
from  which  in  the  past  we  drew  set- 
tlers. Since  the  beginning  of  this 
century  some  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  have  recognized  that 
stable  Government  and  the  best  re- 
sults from  agriculture  are  found 
where  men  own  the  land  they  culti- 
vate. They  have  made  the  abolition 
of  tenant  farming,  and  the  creation 
of  opportunities  for  poor  men  to  en- 
joy landed  independence,  a  national 
policy. 

The  results  of  the  system  adopted 
have  been  as  revolutionary  as  those 
being  wrought  by  the  automobile  in 
transportation.  We  cannot  ignore 
this  if  we  wished,  and  no  one  who 
studies  the  records  so  desires.  Lower 
prices  for  land,  better  terms  of  pay- 
ment have  made  it  easier  for  poor 
men  to  buy  farms  in  densely-peopled 
European  districts  than  it  is  in 
sparsely-peopled  California. 

What  England  Has  Done. 

Let  me  give  a  few  facts  whicli 
show  this.  The  British  Government 
lias  within  the  last  twelve  years  spent 
over  $500,000,000  in  the  purchase  and 
improving  of  9,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  Ireland.  That  land  was  bought  to 
be  subdivided  and  sold  to  those  who 
had  formerly  cultivated  it  as  tenants. 
Much  of  it  is  from  our  standpoint 
highly  improved;  all  of  it  close  to  the 
great  markets  of  the  world,  with 
prices  for  farm  crops  higher  than 
here,  yet  the  average  price  paid  was 
less  than  $50  an  acre.  It  was  resold 
to  settlers  at  cost,  and  they  are  giv- 
en sixty-eight  years  to  pay  for  it 
with  an  interest  rate  of  less  than  4 
per  cent.  The  result  is  that  within 
the  last  five  years  more  men  have 
bought  farms  in  Ireland  than  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  practically  none  of  those 
who  bought  have  failed  to  meet  their 
payments.  Here  the  percentage  of 
failures  has  been  so  large  as  to  make 
the  settlement  of  some  districts  a 
tragedy. 

Since  1909  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  had  made  farm  owner- 
ship by  tenants  a  Government  matter 
in  England.  In  1909  something  over 
20,000  acres  were  bought  and  sold  in 
small  tracts  to  settlers.  This  land 
was  highly  improved — stone  fences, 
stone  barns,  and  in  many  cases  fine 
country  homes;  yet  the  average  price 
paid  was  only  $150  an  acre,  and 
those  who  bought  have  low  interest 
and  long  time  paying  for  it. 

Denmark's  Effective  Policy. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  farms  of 
Denmark  have  been  bought  by  their 
owners  under  a  system  of  State  aid. 
Beginning  in  1899  there  has  been  a 
large  and  continual  increase  in  yearly 
appropriations  to  enable  this  to  be 


done.  You  all  know  what  it  has  done 
to  make  the  people  of  tliat  country 
patriotic  and  prosperous.  Tlie  aver- 
age price  paid  for  this  land  was  only 
$71  an  acre,  and  the  buyers  had  to 
put  up  only  one-tenth  of  the  money, 
and  were  given  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
live  years  to  complete  the  payments 
with  an  interest  rate  of  4  per  cent. 
The  German  government  has  in  the 
last  seven  years  supplied  $170,000,000 
to  help  its  tenant  farmers  buy  out 
their  landlords. 

The  irrigated  farms  of  northern 
Italy,  where  the  soil  is  unsurpassed 
in  fertility,  costs  no  more  than  much 
of  our  improved  land,  and  the  men 
who  borrow  the  money  to  buy  these 
farms  give  an  interest  rate  of  about 
half  what  the  buyer  has  to  pay  here. 
These  are  countries  that  have  taken 
up  the  financing  of  the  farm  buyer; 
because  men  had  become  dissatis- 
fied with  being  tenants,  because  own- 
ership of  their  homes  meant  a  con- 
tented people,  a  better  agriculture, 
and  consequently,  a  higher  national 
efficiency  and  greater  ability  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries. 

In  Australasia. 

Australia  and  New  Zcalapd  learned 
this  lesson  before  Europe.  Although 
the  greater  part  of  the  Australian 
continent  is  still  public  land,  it  has 
been  found  profitable  in  order  to  se- 
cure better  agriculture,  larger  pro- 
duction, better  social  conditions,  to 
help  create  closer  settlements  near 
railways  and  cities,  and  break  up  the 
big  landed  estates;  and  it  has  also 
been  found  that  this  can  be  done,  and 
men  be  given  a  long  time  to  pay,  and 
low  interest  rate  without  the  system 
1)eing  in  any  way  a  burden  on  the 
general  taxpayer. 

Last  year  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  in  North  .America,  and 
.Argentine,  in  South  America,  adopted 
in  its  essential  features  the  Austral- 
ian system,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
Untied  States  will  have  to  do  like- 
wise. We  live  in  an  age  of  combin- 
ation and  co-operation.  We  can  no 
more  keep  our  ambitious  young  men 
on  the  farm,  or  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  rural  life  by  leaving  rural 
development  to  the  land  speculator, 
than  the  individual  owner  of  an  oil 
well  can  compete  with  Standard  Oil. 

Must  Abandon  Our  Policy. 

If  we  are  to  do  this  thing  in  the 
efficient  way  that  other  countries  are 
doing  it,  we  will  have  to  lay  aside 
our  past  policy  of  leaving  everything 
to  unregulated  private  enterprise,  and 
take  the  State  into  partnership.  Only 
the  State  has  the  resources;  only  the 
State  can  provide  continuity  of  pol- 
icy. One  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  the 
disclosure  of  what  the  State  can  do 
when  it  enters  into  a  working  rela- 
tion with  the  people  in  the  co-ordin- 
ation and  development  of  industries 
and  resources.  We  have  been  slow 
to  recognize  this  because  our  great 
resources  have  enabled  us  to  prosper 
amazingly  without  it,  but  to  continue 
to  do  so  would  be  like  refusing  to 
use  automobiles  because  we  had  got 
along  fairly  well  with  horses. 


Beware  of  Turnip-Rape 
Seed 

TWO  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  turnip-rape  seed,  or 
enough  to  sow  approximately 
50,000  acres,  have  been  imported 
from  Argentina  and  Japan  and  are 
being  sold  as  winter  rape.  The  seed 
specialists  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  therefore,  are 
again  cautioning  farmers  to  avoid  the 
purchase  and  seeding  of  turnip-rape 
— which  is  not  winter  rape  and  is 
not  suitable  for  the  forage  purposes 
for  which  winter  rape  is  grown. 

The  seeds  of  turnip-rape  are  smal- 
ler and  have  a  more  deeply  pitted 
surface  than  those  of  winter  rape. 
The  young  plants  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  difference  in  habit  of 
growth  and  the  character  and  color 
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of  the  leaves.  Winter  rape  produce? 
a  definite  stem,  with  the  leaves  oc- 
curring along  it  at  intervals.  Turnip- 
rape  does  not  produce  a  definite 
stem,  the  leaves  all  growing  in  an 
apparent  whorl  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  leaves  of  winter  rape 
are  thick  and  succulent,  free  from 
hairs,  and  covered  with  a  grayish 
bloom.  The  leaves  of  turnip-rape  are 
thin,  hairy  and  bright  green,  like 
those  of  the  garden  turnip. 


AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERING. 

Ile-^t  KquipiKd  M;icliiiie  Sh(i|),s  in  tlio  We.-^t. 
--The  Automobile  has  come  to  stay  and 
a  new  profession  or  trade  has  given  po- 
sitions to  thousands  of  young  men.  It  Is 
the  greatest  single  industry  of  the  pres- 
ent age. 

Brisrht  Youngf  Men  t*o°mobire  e"'- 

gineering  and  take  responsible  posi- 
tions at  good  salaries. 

Come  to  Oakland  ^^^^e "  centVr 

of  the  Pacific  Coast.    Three  new  fac- 
tories now  under  construction.  Write 
at  once  for  complete  information. 
A.i.iii«s  Oakland  Automobile  School, 

rOLYTECHNIC  COLLEGE  OP  ENGINEER]  Nl : . 


"Wireless"  Men  Wanted 

The  Marconi  School  of  Wireless  Tel- 
egraphy trains  young-  men  for  imme- 
diate employment. 

Great  Opportunities 

in  this  new  profession. 

Six  months  will  prepare  you  for  a 
good  salary  and  a  chance  to  see  the 
world. 

We  also  teach  Railroad  and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy.  Send  to-day  for 
complete  catalogue.  Address 

[MARCONI  WIRELESS  COLLEGE 

13th  and  Madison  Sts.. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


GET  THIS  BOOK 


'Galloway's  wondenul  book  ot  bui'KUins;  uuscnba* 
■  and  [irieea  Galloway  Cream  Set)aratora 
Manure  Spreaders, Gasoline  EnihneB.FanD 
Tractors.    Saves        to  l-2on  price* 
ally  askvd.     AIm>  liata  and 
'  prices  farm  iniplementa,  fenc- 
■  tnic.  auto  aapplies;  everythintr 
'  for  farra  and  household. 

SAVE  MONEY 
.  By    askinir     for    this  260-paire 
book  today.      A   postal  will  do. 
First    edition    exhausted;  second 
r  edition  this  bargain  book  now  ready. 

WM.  QALLOWAV  OO. 
Oapt.    f^'i        WatoHM,  k»ra 


GOPHER  GUN 

A   Gim  that  does  the  Work.     NO  EXI»LOSION. 

Itoy  ten  yeai-s  old  can  operate  it  Forces  deadly 
burnt  3uli)hur  fumes  into  the  holes.  Simple.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Also  kills  ground  squiiTelB, 
ntts,  etc.  If  not  satisfied  your  money  refunded. 
ABents  wantetl.  Write  us  about  it.  FORDE 
I'RODr'CTS  SALES  CO..  88  Grand  Ave..  Dept. 
U.   I*ortIand.  Ore. 


Edw.R.  Jameson 

Auctioneer 

VISALIA,  CAL. 

Breeder  of  Regiatered 
Berkshire  Hoga. 
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All  About  the  Silo 

A  Series  of  Instructive  Articles 

By  Paul  L.  Wetmore 

slack  which  may  occur  if  the  silo 
stands  empty  in  summer.  Like  the 
guys  they  should  be  of  steel  and  of 
ample  area  to  withstand  any  possible 
strain  and  each  in  several  sections  and 
with  a  lug  to  each  section,  preferably 
of  the  straight  pull  type. 

This  arrangement  distributes  the 
strain  more  evenly  and  is  more  ef- 
fective in  taking  up  the  slack  in  the 
staves.  The  hoops  may  be  doubled  in 
number  or  increased  in  their  area  for 
a  few  sections  at  the  bottom  to  with- 
stand the  greater  lateral  pressure 
there-  This  pressure  is  usually  over- 
estimated. It  rarely  exceeds  3  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  almost  entirely 
disappears  after  a  few  weeks. 

Efficiency — Workmanship. 

Of  equal  importance  in  contributing 
to  the  efficiency  of  a  silo  is  workman- 
ship. Whatever  the  material  and  how- 
ever correct  the  design,  if  the  plans 
of  the  engineer  arc  not  executed  ex- 
actly by  competent  workmen,  provid- 
ed with  proper  tools  and  machines 
designed  for  the  purpose,  tlie  result 
is  failure-  This  is  particularly  mani- 
fest in  the  case  of  silos.  They  are 
designed  to  be  air-tight  and  to  be  kept 
air-tight  under  most  difficult  condi- 
tions— extremes  of  dryness  and  damp- 
ness, heat  and  cold  and  only  a  com- 
bination of  good  design,  material  and 
workmanship  will  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end.  Good  workmanship  counts 
everywhere  and  is  acquired  only  by 
long  experience-  Almost  any  mill- 
man  will  turn  out  silo  staves  of  a  sort, 
but  the  chances  are  he  will  ignore  the 
radial  lines  of  the  edges  and  the  in- 
side and  outside  circular  lines  and  will 
turn  out  a  flat  stave  with  square 
edges  or  will  try  to  make  one  set  of 
lines  apply  to  several  diameters.  Any 
stave  silo  built  along  these  lines  will 
not  be  efficient  and  cannot  be  made 
and  kept  efficient.  Similarly  almost 
any  concrete  worker  will  undertake  to 
build  a  concrete  silo,  though  his  pre- 
vious experience  may  have  been  lim- 
ited to  cellar  walls  and  street  work. 
He  probably  can  build  a  silo  of  a 
sort,  but  only  a  concrete  man  with 
extended  silo  experience  can  build 
one  that  will  be  worth  the  cement 
in  it. 

Durability — Material. 

The  durability  and  continuous  ef- 
ficiency of  a  silo  are  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  its  initial  efficiency. 
In  considering  the  installation  of  a 
.«ilo  the  idea  that  you  are  experiment- 
ing should  be  dismissed  from  mind. 
You  have  only  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of  farmers  and 
feeders  who  have  already  done  the  ex- 
perimenting and  are  so  far  convinced 
of  the  advantages  of  the  system  that 
last  year  they  planted  9,000.000  acres 
to  silage  corn- 

A  silo  is  not  a  "tool"  as  a  mower, 
for  instance,  to  be  replaced  from  time 
to  time  as  it  wears  out.  It  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  house  or  barn,  a 
permanent  investment,  which  should 
be  as  efficient  when  you  pass  it  along 
as  when  new,  and  in  deciding  upon 
the  material  to  be  used  full  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  its  lasting 
qualties  under  silo  conditions  as  well 
as  to  ts  efficiencj'  as  a  container  and 
preserver  of  silage. 

The  materials  for  silos  comprise 
three  general  types — metal,  masonry 
and  wood.  The  several  varieties  of 
each  have  been  tested  many  times 
and  in  many  sections  and  their  qual- 
ities, their  limitations  and  the  dif- 
ferent advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  all  of  them  are  now  well  known 
to  those  whose  interests  or  inclina- 
tions have  led  to  close  study  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole. 

Their  conclusions,  giving  due  con- 


WHILE  some  users  dispense 
with  a  roof  altogether  and 
are  more  or  less  successful, 
they  do  not  get  the  full  bene- 
fit from  the  silo  that  accrues  from  a 
good  weather-tight  roof.  The  one  ad- 
vantage claimed  for  the  roofless  silo 
aside  from  its  saving  in  initial  cost, 
which  is  false  economy,  is  that  it  per- 
mits the  silo  to  be  filled  above  the  top 
of  the  staves  and  eliminates  the  keep- 
ing of  the  cutter  in  position  for  an- 
other day  in  order  to  complete  the 
tilling  after  the  silage  is  settled- 

Most  of  the  settling  occurs  m  a 
Tlay  or  two  and  unless  a  cutter  is 
being  used  which  will  put  up  a  large 
tonnage  per  hour  continuously,  the  fill- 
ing extends  over  several  days  and  the 
settling  is  practically  over  when  the 
silo  is  filled.  In  any  event,  the  cost 
of  holding  the  cutter  for  another  day 
is  much  less  than  the  losses  incurred 
through  the  absence  of  a  roof. 

A  correctly  designed  and  substan- 
tially constructed  weatherproof  roof 
not  only  adds  a  finished  appearance  to 
the  structure,  but  adds  to  the  life  of 
the  silo,  reduces  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  materially  reduces  the 
amount  of  spoiled  silage  on  top.  That 
it  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  silo 
needs  no  demonstration  and  every- 
thing which  adds  to  the  appearance  of 
your  propei  ty  or  anything  on  it  adds 
to  its  value  as  a  whole.  It  protects 
the  top  of  the  silo  and  its  contetits 
from  excessive  heat  and  from  rain, 
snow  and  dust,  keeps  out  birds  and 
reduces  the  time  expended  in  tight- 
ening hoops  in  the  least  accessible 
part  of  the  silo-  It  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  prevent  the  free  circu- 
lation of  air  and  consequent  drying 
out  of  the  silage  and  deeper  penetra- 
tion of  mold- 
Guy  Rods  For  Wind. 

Guy  rods  to  prevent  overturning 
must  be  provided  whenever  the  silo 
is  exposed  to  high  winds  and  to  be 
efficient  should  extend  from  or  near 
the  top  to  a  secure  anchorage  at  the 
bottom  and  for  the  anchorage  noth- 
ing equals  the  foundation  itself-  The 
guys  should  be  sufficient  in  number 
and  made  of  solid  steel  of  sufficient 
area  to  withstand  any  strain  likely 
to  be  put  upon  them  with  a  large 
margin  of  safety;  provided  with  a 
turnbuckle  to  take  up  any  slack  and 
securely  attached  at  the  top  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  distribute  the  strain 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  struc- 
ture, and,  as  indicated  above,  an- 
chored to  a  plate  imbedded  in  the 
concrete  foundation. 

Guys  of  twisted  wire,  or  even  of 
more  efficient  material,  attached  to 
deadmen  at  a  distance  from  the  silo 
are  more  expensive,  less  effective  and 
are  always  in  the  way  of  teams  at 
filling  time.  Any  system  of  attach- 
ing the  silo  to  the  foundation  by  short 
eyebolts  or  brackets  extending  only 
a  foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the 
foundation,  is  inefficient  and  is  not 
to  be  decended  upon. 

SifRl  Hoops  Necessary. 

The  hoops  serve  a  double  purpose 
— resistance  to  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  contents  and  the  taking  up  of  the 


The  men  who  sold  you 
your  fruit  trees  say: 

"Your  trees  must  be  planted  right  if  they 
are  to  thrive.  Make  the  holes  deep  and  wide 
and  break  up  the  subsoil.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  by  blasting." 

Nearly  every  Western  nurseryman  uses  and 
recommends  blasting  for  tree-planting.  "We 
know  the  value  of  such  work,"  say  Fancher 
Creek  Nurseries,  California.  "We  favor  blast- 
ing," says  Oregon  Nursery  Co.  "  Blasting  is 
important," says  Puyallup  Nursery,Washington. 

Blast  with 


STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

— which  do  their  work  cheaper  and  better  than 
ordinary  dynamites.  These  improved  explosives 
— made  in  two  brands,  Eureka  Stumping  Powder 
and  Giant  Stumping  Powder — are  prepared  es- 
pecially for  Pacific  Coast /arm  and  orchard  work, 
rhey  pulverize  the  soil  several  feet  deep  and 
wide,  and  place  it  in  the  best  condition  to  insure 
the  rapid  growth  of  trees  and  crops. 

Be  careful  to  get  the  genuine,  made  by  the  company  which 
originated  all  "giant  powders."  If  your  dealer  has  only 
ordinary  dynamites,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  the  rt-al  (iiant  Powders. 

~  ^  f     rjit  (-let  our  valuable, 

Get  oome  or    1  hese  illustrated  books, 

1-1.        w  O       I       They  tell  how  to  save 

riverreerarmrSooks  money  by  using 

Giant  Powders  for  Boulder  Blasting,  Stump  Blasting  and 
Ditching,  how  to  grow  bigger  farm  crops  by  blasting  the  sub- 
soil and  how  to  blast  in  new  or  old  orchards.  Mark  in  coupon 
the  subjects  that  interest  you, and  the  bookswillbe  sent  free. 

THEGIANT  POWDER  CO  ,Con.„:r,  S>n  Frwiciico 

"  Everythinff  for  Blasting  " 

lll*(rlba-.«ri  *iltb  MacKifiir  (i««-ki  •■ifrvwbrrr  In  ibf  Wr>t 

I  i 

I  FREE  BOOK  COUPON  I 

I    The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  ^ 

I  ^lo  Kohl  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  | 

I Send  mt  your  illustrated  books  on  I 
the  subjects  which  I  have  marked  X_  ' 

I I  [stump  Blatllng  j^Tree  Plinting  | 
I  QBoulderBlastlngQoitch Slitting  I 
I  I     [Subtoll  Blasting  I 

I     Name   I 

I  I 

I     Addms^    .  ^  I 

Write  below  your  dealer't  mme.  j 


THE  WINSBY  PUMP 


Our 
New 
1916 
Type 
Pump 


Best 
Model 
for  Low 

Lift 
Pumping 


Slie   1  In.  iVt  in.  IVi  In.  In.        K  o   n  r-An« 

Price  $16.00  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00  oaklaxd 

i.arcer  .>>laea  at  Proportionate  Prices. 
Complete  Pumping  I'innia  of  Any  SIse  or  Type  Furnished  and  Installed. 

WE  MANDFACTURE 

l^impinK  Machiuer.v  of  all  kindi*  and  for  all  purposes.  Mining.  Milling.  Cout^ntrating  and  Rock 
CniBhiiiK  .Machinery.  Ice  and  Uefngerating  Machiner]',  Cold  Storage  Uoorae  and  Counten.  Watw 
Wheels.   Dredgei  and  Hydraulic   .Machinery.   Mre  Hydrants  and  Cast  Iron  F^ttiius. 

WItlTl!:  F«»U  Ui:SCRIPTIVE  FOLDER  .*>n  PRICKS. 


C;E>ERAL  offices  AXD  WORKS:  OAKLAND.  CAI.IFORMA. 
We  are  the  Inrerst  inanufactnrera  of  pnmpInK  mafhinery  on  the  Parllle  Coaat 
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leration  to  all    the  factors  which 
overn  in  the  selections  of  material 
ir  a  silo,  limit  the  choice  to  but  a 
cry  few  of  all  that  have  been  tried 
lilt  and  most  of  them  may  be  dis- 
nissed  from     further  consideration 
ith  but  a  few  words  and  without 
rcjudice  to  the  restricted  use  of  any 
>  them  on  account  of  purely  local 
.nsideration.    Any  of  them  may  be 
Ad  to  be  the  most  desirable  in  some 
.articular     location  or  under  some 
Mcculiar  conditions  as  for  its  chcap- 
Ir-ss,  availability,  etc 

Sheet  Iron  Silos. 

Metal  in  the  form  of  galvanized 
icet  iron  is  the  most  recent  offering 
,  a  material  for  silos-    It  possesses 
iialities  in  its  favor  such  as  strength 
'.1  resist  internal  stress  from  settling 
-ilage  and  when  properly  anchored 
A  ill  withstand  overturning  pressure 
lom  strong  winds,  in  a  high  degree 
itliout  widely  extended  guys,  and  it 
.  air-tight  (when  new).    It  is  more 
isily  damaged  by  carelessly  handled 
ams    and    like    contingencies  and 
licn  so  damaged  is  difficult  and  ex- 
iisive  to  effectually  repair.    It  is  the 
iiickest  conductor  of  heat  and  cold 
f  any  of  the  types  and,  therefore, 
-iil)jccts  its  contents  to  greater  ex- 
cmes  of  temperatures  than  any  other 
11(1  in  this  respect  is  least  desirable 
:  all  three  types.    Finally,  it  is  more 
■liject  to  the  corrosive  effect  of  the 
uls  in  the  silage  than  any  other  type 
iid  while  the  galvanizing  and  con- 
nuious  repainting  of  the  interior  with 
111  acid  resisting  paint  may  protect  it 
■or  a  time  there  is  every  reason  to 
loubt  its  extended  durability  under 
ihe  acidity  of  silage. 

Other  Materials. 

The  masonry  type  includes  stone, 
iinck,  tile  of  various  forms  and  mono- 
lithic concrete. 
Stone  and  brick  are  now  but  little 
-cd.    They  were  among  the  lirst  ma- 
i  rials  adopted  for  silo  use  and  have 
I'on  practically  abandoned  in  favor  of 
ther  materials,  mainly  on  account  of 
ilicir  ineffectiveness  as  preservers  of 
-ilage  by  excessive  radiation  of  the 
internal  heat  and  absorption  of  niois- 
iiirc — their  inability  to  withstand  the 
internal  pressures  and  the  difficulty  of 
laking  effective  repairs  when  cracks 
>  ccur- 

Hollow  tile  of  cement  or  clay,  con- 
I  cte  staves  and  all  forms  of  cast  con- 
1  etc  while  good  materials  for  the 
inirpose  and  in  some  respects  even  su- 
in-rior  to  monolithic  concrete  notably 
ihe  glazed  varieties,  are  all  lacking  in 
strength  to  vi'ithstand  the  internal 
iuessurc. 

The  cost  of  effective  reinforcement 
K  prohibitive  and  in  view  of  the  im- 
mensely greater  number  and  extent  of 
ih  seams  and  joints  it  is  practically 
iiii|>ossible  to  keep  them  tight. 

Concrete  Construction. 

Monolithic  concrete  of  correct  de- 
^i^n  and  construction  in  accordance 
with  the  best  practice  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  enduring  and  efficient  of  all 
forms  of  masonry  construction  while 
its  initial  efficiency  is  maintaned. 

When  the  aggregate  s  composed  of 
L'lod  cement,  clean  sharp  sand  and 

ound  crushed  rock  in  proper  propor- 
non,  amply  reinforced  with  steel 
iiroperly  placed  and  built  by  skilled 
labor  under  competent  direction,  the 
rrsult  is  a  structure  which  will  outlast 
n\v  other,  but  its  continuous  efficiency 
IS  limited  by  the  tendency  of  the  acid 
in  the  silage  in  combination  with  the 
.dkali  in  the  cement  to  disintegrate 
the  inner  coating  of  fine  cement  and 
thus  leave  the  wall  porous. 

Any  less  thorough  system  of  con- 
struction is  to  be  avoided  as  tending 
to  certain  failure  in  some  respect.  The 
use  of  ordinary  creek  gravel  and  sand 

nstead  of  sharp  sand  and  crushed 
rock;  any  skimping  in  the  cement, 
iiiixing  by  unskilled  labor  without  due 
regard  to  the  correct  proportion  of  the 

nmponcnts,  and  reducing  or  om*' 
'ing  steel  reinforcement  deprec' 

ilie  effectiveness  of  the  whole, 


will  eventually  result  in  cracks  and 
leaks. 

Finally  the  difficulty  in  all  masonry 
construction  in  providing  tight  doors 
leads  to  the  omission  of  alternate 
doors  in  the  effort  to  reduce  door  dif- 
ficulty to  the  minimum  and  conse- 
quently increases  the  cost  and  diffi- 
culty of  handling  the  contents  out  of 
the  silo.  The  doors  in  concrete  silos 
are  rarely  tight  after  a  few  years  of 
use. 

(Continued  next  month.) 


Big  Land  Drawing. 

UNCLE  SAM  will  throw  open 
to  settlement  this  summer  ap- 
proximately 350,000  acres  of 
land  in  eastern  Washington. 
The  draft  of  the  proclamation  for 
the  opening  of  the  south  half  of  the 
Colville  Indian  reservation  has  been 
issued  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  and  one  of  the 
nation's  last  great  land  drawings  will 
take  place  July  U7. 

From  July  5  to  July  22  registration 
of  those  desiring  160-acre  farms  will 
be  held  at  Spokane,  Wenatchee,  Wil- 
bur, Republic,  Omak  and  Colville,  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  according 
to  information  received  in  Spokane 
this  week. 

The  Colville  reservation  is  less 
than  fifty  miles  from  Spokane.  It 
extends  from  the  Columbia  river  on 
the  east  and  south  to  the  Okanogan 
river  on  the  west.  It  is  about  seventy 
miles  east  and  west,  and  forty  miles 
north  and  south.  The  elevation 
varies  from  1,000  to  6,000  feet. 

The  San  Hoil  river  bisects  the 
reservation.  Toward  the  north  end 
of  the  San  Foil  valley  there  are 
large  areas  of  bench  land. 

The  next  valley  westward  is  the 
Nespelem,  which  is  without  timber 
and  supports  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
bunch  grass.  The  upper  portions  are 
sub-irrigated  and  raise  much  timothy. 

Stock  raising,  according  to  Spokane 
men  who  have  studied  the  conditions 
there,  is  destined  to  be  practiced  ex- 
tensively on  the  lands  to  be  thrown 
open  to  settlement. 

The  Okanogan  valley  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Nespelem.  The  bottom 
land  is  volcanic  ash,  covered  with 
sagebrush  and  bunchgrass.  The 
bench  lands  on  either  side  are  a 
black  loam  soil. 

The  land  is  classified  as  timber, 
grazing,  agricultural  and  mineral. 

A  Dangerous  Rooster 

DOWN  on  a  farm  near  the 
Furnish  dam  there  is  a  rooster 
that  L.  A.  McClintock,  local 
implement  dealer,  thinks  should  be 
on  the  fighting  front  over  in  Europe 
or  down  in  Mexico.  "The  blankety 
blank  would  fight  an  army  by  him- 
self," he  says,  and  he  speaks  from 
a  painful  experience  that  put  him  on 
the  hospital  list. 

In  company  with  Sam  Paine,  W. 
C.  E.  Pruitt  and  Elbert  Stickler,  he 
went  down  to  the  Furnish  dam  yes- 
terday in  quest  of  good  fishing.  As 
the  anglers  were  walking  through 
the  barnyard  at  the  ranch  there,  a 
bi?  Buff  Cochin  rooster  strutted  out 
with  ruffled  feathers.  Evidently  he 
was  in  a  belligerent  mood  as  a  result 
of  the  trespass  upon  his  preserves. 

Coming  up  behind  McClintock  he 
delivered  a  sturdy  peck  at  the  imple- 
ment man's  calf,  which  was  protected 
by  a  knee  boot.  The  rooster  was  not 
to  be  denied  by  any  such  defense. 
Walking  around  in  front  of  McClin- 
tock he  leaped  into  the  air  and  drove 
his  long,  sharp  spurs  home  just  above 
the  knee,  one  on  either  side,  deliver- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  stout  blow 
from  his  beak. 

The  spurs  entered  the  flesh  and 
struck  the  tendons  of  the  leg.  Mc- 
Clintock had  to  be  helped  to  the 
automobile,  so  effectively  had  the  old 
rooster  crippled  him.  By  the  time 
he  reached  home  his  leg  was  swollen 
and  stiff  and  to-day  he  cannot  use  it. 
. — Fresno  "Republican." 
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You  need  a  new 

ei  LAVAL 

SEPARATOR 

NOW 


If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
process  of  creaming — 


BECAUSE  YOUR  WASTE  IS 
greatest  and  quality  of  prod- 
uct poorest  in  mid-summer 
when  the  milk  supply  is  heav- 
iest. 

BECAUSE  TIME  IS  OF  GREAT- 
est  value  on  the  farm  at  this 
season  and  the  time  and  labor 
saving  of  the  good  separator 
counts  for  most. 


BECAUSE  THE  SKIM-MILK  IS 
poorest  without  a  separator  in 
hot  weather  and  often  more 
harmful  than  helpful  to  calves. 

BECAUSE  THE  WORK  OF  AN 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator is  as  perfect  and  it« 
product  as  superior  with  one 
kind  of  weather  as  with  an- 
other. 


Ond  If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an 
^=  inferior  separator  of  any  kind — 


BECAUSE  THE  LOSSES  OF 
the  poor  separator  from  in- 
complete skimming  and  the 
tainted  product  of  the  hard-to- 
clean  and  insanitary  separator 
are  greatest  at  this  season. 

BECAUSE  OP  THE  GREAT 
econom.y  of  time  at  this  season 
in  having  a  separator  of  ample 
capacity  to  do  the  work  so 
much  more  quickly. 

BECAUSE  AN  IMPROVED  DE 
L.ival  is  so  much  simpler  and 
more  easily  handled  and  cared 


for  than  any  other,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  waste  time 
these  busy  days  "fussing" 
with  a  machine  that  ought  to 
have  been  thrown  on  the  junk 
pile  long  ago. 

BECAUSE  THE  DE  LAVAL 
separator  of  to-day  is  just  as 
superior  to  other  separators 
as  the  best  of  other  separators 
to  gravity  setting,  and  every 
feature  of  De  Laval  superiori- 
ty counts  for  most  during  the 
hot  summer  months. 

Those  are  all  faets  every  De  I.avul  local  aeont  is  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  prove  to  any  pronpectlve  huyor.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
De  I. aval  aeency  Hlmply  write  the    nearest    main    ofllce,   as  below, 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
We  specialize  in  Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal 
Green  Feed  Silos,  Irrl|!;ation  Equipment,  Centrifueai  and  Deep  Well 
Pumps  and  Alpha  Sprayings  Outfits.  Send  for  special  catalog. 

SABT  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  >YOBLD  OYER 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
FOR 

W.  A.  Plummer  Mfg.  Go's 

DOMESTIC 
GRAIN  BAGS 

Superior  to  Any  Imported  Bags. 


THEY  ARE  THE  STRONGEST 

AND 

MOST  UNIFORM  BAGS  MADE 
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GAS  ENGINES 

For  All  Purposes 

m 

Manufactured  by 

ASSOCIATED  MFRS.  CO. 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

These  Engines  are  new  stock  and 
each  one  is  protected  by  a  writ- 
ten guarantee  from  the  manufac- 
turers. 

134  H.  P  $  45.00 

2%  H.  P   65.00 

4  H.  P   11.5.00 

6     H.  P   180.00 

5  H.  P   240.00 

12     H.  P   380.00 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  special 
discount. 

We  also  hare  one  new  Field 
Bninda;;:e  Tank  Cooled  Gas  Entriue, 
30  H.  P  $750.00 

This  is  a  strictly  high-cla-ss  en- 
gine, fully  guaranteed. 

MARK  LALLY  CO. 

235  Second  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SKINS,  OF  COURSE, 
GO  TO 

W.  B.  Sumner  &  Co. 

We  Pay  the  Highest  Market  Prices 
for 

Hides  Taliow 
Wool  Skins 

FURS 

Write  us  for  information. 
220=226  Townsend  St., 
San  Francisco 

Established  1864. 


A  Good  Marketing  Plan 

I AM  following  with  deep  interest 
the  efforts  of  "Orchard  and 
Fann"  to  bring  the  producer 
and  consumer  into  closer  busi- 
ness relations,  to  the  end  wherein 
the  home  larder  may  receive  its  sup- 
pies  fresh  and  sweet  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  produce,  in  good  con- 
dition, with  dispatch.  There  must  be 
some  intermediary  by  which  the 
bountiful  harvests  of  California  can 
be  placed  on  the  family  table  of  city 
homes  through  a  much  shorter  route 
and  at  more  profit  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  labors  in  the  field,  and 
receive  in  return  a  fair  compensation 
for  services  as  the  connecting  carrier 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Our  generous  State  government  is 
laboring  to  solve  the  problem  and 
I  assume  that  tiieir  greatest  difficulty 
is  means  of  transportation.  Would 
it  not  seem  to  clear  the  way  were 
the  State  officials  to  join  with  some 
one  of  the  express  companies  hav- 
ing service  in  nearly  every  com- 
munity of  California  and  the  West, 
and  let  this  express  company  accept 
the  housewives  and  the  consumers' 
orders  at  their  big  city  stations  to 
be  conveyed  to  their  branch  country 
agencies,  and  from  them  to  the  pro- 
ducer, placing  the  merchandise  on 
the  first  out-going  express  for  the 
consumer  in  the  city,  to  be  delivered 
upon  immediate  arrival,  collecting 
the  producers'  charges  with  the 
added  light  cost  of  delivery. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
packages  ordered  must  be  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  warrant  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  producer 
receives  2.5  cents  per  box  or  package 
for  tomatoes.  If  this  price  is  an  un- 
profitable figure,  let  it  be  raised  to 
a  fair  profit  by  the  State  officials, 
and  the  express  companies  agents  to 
inspect  the  produce  before  accept- 
ance and  guarantee  of  payment,  and 
with  tlic  light  charges  for  delivery  it 
goes  to  the  person  ordering. 

Should  the  consumer  desire  a 
smaller  order  of  anv  one  product, 
let  it  be  arranged  to  order  an  as- 
sorted i)ackage  which  can  be  de- 
scribed by  the  express  office  accept- 
ing the  order. 

For  example,  let  us  say  that  a  lady 
living  in  the  city  will  telephone  or 
call  at  the  express  branch,  look  over 
the  lists  of  assorted  packages,  ascer- 
tain the  time  of  delivery  and  place 
her  order,  which  in  no  case  should 
reoiiire  more  than  a  few  hours  for 
delivery. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  in  a 
short  time  after  the  inauguration  of 
such  a  system  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  State  and  the  ex- 
press company,  there  would  be 
found  at  all  times  at  the  express 
headf|uarters  sufficient  produce  in 
excellent  condition  to  fill  immediate 
wants. 

And  knowing  the  reliability  of 
such  a  combination,  it  is  safe  to  ex- 
pect that  an  order  placed  with  this 
co-operation  in  the  evening  would  be 
I  delivered  early  the  following  morn- 
i  ing. 

.\t  the  headquarters  of  the  organ- 
ization refrigerators  can  be  con- 
structed for  the  preservation  of  ad- 
vance shipments. 

E.  M. 

San  Francisco,  June  27. 


Rose  Cushions. 


sides  they  fit  in  well  with  garden 
work.  During  spring  and  summer 
is  when  they  sliould  be  planned  for. 

We  have  in  front  of  the  house  a 
row  of  Ragged  Robin  or  Glory  of 
Rosalind  rose  bushes,  a  variety  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  the  garden,  as 
tliey  are  almost  ever  blooming, 
strong  growers  and  little  affected  by 
various  rose  troubles.  They  also  are 
fragrant,  and  the  petals  when  dry  re- 
tain a  large  amount  of  their  frag- 
rance. 

.About  twice  a  week  we  pick  off  all 
the  bloom,  spreading  out  the  petals 
in  shallow  boxes  in  the  house  until 
they  are  perfectly  dry.  as  they  arc 
in  two  or  three  days.  The  petals  arc 
then  put  away  in  some  closed  box 
until  time  to  make  the  cushion.  First 
they  are  sewed  in  a  small  cheese- 
cloth bag,  and  this  is  inclosed  in  the 
cushion  cover,  and  the  work  is  over. 

Breaking  off  the  roses  keeps  the 
jjlants  growing  more  vigorously,  and 
they  bloom  much  longer  and  freer 
than  thev  would  if  the  petals  were 
permitted  to  fall  off  and  the  seed  to 
develop  and  mature.  It  renews  the 
bush,  as  would  pruning. 

In  this  way  the  garden  is  kept  at- 
tractive, the  bushes  bloom  longer  and 
better,  and  very  acceptable  gifts  for 
friends  or  cushions  for  our  own  use 
are  secured  at  small  expense  and  vcrv 
little  effort.— W. 


There  are  very  few  small  gifts  for 
Christmas  or  birthdays  that  will  give 
more  pleasure  than  rose  cushions. 
They  carry  a  personal  touch  with 
them  that  purcliased  gifts  could  not 
carry  or  even   fancy  work,  and  be- 


The  Avocado 

(Continued  from  I'aKe  IS.) 

Of  the  Mexican  type  the  best 
which  are  now  being  propagated 
would  seem  to  be  the  Ganter  and 
llarman,  green  in  color,  and  the 
Chappelow,  Northrop  and  Carton,  all 
purple-  These  are  about  all  equally 
vigorous  in  growth,  they  have  the 
same  tendency  to  bear  early  and 
prolifically,  and  are  in  a  general  way 
of  the  same  quality.  The  Harman 
and  Ganter  are  the  largest,  and  I 
would  pick  them  as  the  favorites  but 
for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  fruits 
develop  upon  ripening  a  soft  or  de- 
cayed spot  at  the  lower  end,  which  is 
a  severe  handicap  when  offered  on 
the  market.  It  is  possible  that  we 
may  find  some  method  of  remedying 
this  defect.  If  so,  these  two  varieties 
would  stand  out  as  the  best  pro- 
duced in  California  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Best  Guatemalans. 

Of  the  Guatemalan  type,  the  con- 
sensus of  present  opinion  favors  the 
Taft  as  the  best  variety  of  local 
origin.  This  is  an  excellent  fruit,  and 
one  which  we  all  feel  safe  in  plant- 
ing. 

While  it  may  maintain  its  lead  it  is 
being  closely  pushed  by  the  Sharp- 
less  and  Blakeman,  two  unusually  fine 
fruits. 

Colorado,  one  of  the  best  fruits 
produced  by  Mr.  Murrieta,  is  another 
excellent  variety,  and  Meserve,  which 
originated  at  Long  Beach,  is  also 
being  quite  extensively  propagated. 

All  of  these  have  good  commercial 
characteristics  and  are  well  worth 
planting. 

Other  Varieties. 

Other  Guatemalan  varieties  which 
have  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  are  Challenge,  which  has 
produced  some  enormous  crops  and 
is  a  fruit  of  perfect  form,  but  with  a 
large  seed  and  not  of  the  highest  oil 
content;  Walker,  the  most  prolific  of 
all  Guatemalan  varieties  grown  in 
California,  but  rather  small  and  with 
a  large  seed;  Lyon,  a  prolific  and 
very  precocious  variety,  but  not  n 
very  strong  grower,  and  seeming  to 
be  rather  susceptible  to  frost;  and 
Solano,  one  of  the  largest  fruits 
grown  in  California  and  very  hand- 
some, but  not  rich  in  oil. 

In  another  category  must  be  placed 
Dickey,  Royal  and  Murrieta.  These 
are  all  splendid  fruits,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  the  young  budded  tree.' 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  rear. 


Mre  You  Overlooking 

Extra  Profits? 

The  up-to-date  fruit  grower 
knows  that  he  should  have 
other  sources  of  profit  than 
his  orchard.  No  other  line 
pays  so  well  as  dairying,  for 
your  own  and  your  neigh- 
bors' needs.  Get  a  few  good 
cows  and  an 


Many  prominent  fruit 
growers  in  California 
bought  INDIANA 
SILOS  last  year.  We 
would  like  to  refer  you 
to  some  of  them.  Over 
60,000  Indiana  Silos 
now  in  use — an  unpar- 
alleled record. 

Write  for  our  new  Silo 
Book,  sent  FREE  to 
readers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm. 


Built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 

The  Chas.  K.  Spaulding 
Logging  Co. 

SALEM.  OREGON.  U.  S.  A. 


TEN  MILLION  FEET  OF 

Clean,  Seasoned  Lumber 

At     l.onK     Than     Wholenale  I'ricpii. 


HovInK  >4  of  a  Million  Fert  a  Da; 
Place     \our     Urdera  Immediately. 

THE  S  M.MS  I'.\LACE8— THE  CXJURTS 
A.VD  THE  TOWERS— o(  Uie  F.-P.  X.  Vl 
Are  beintf  diaoiMDiled.  and  we  are  dUposUiE  of 
the  lumber.  It  is  cuming  out.  not  only  cleui 
and  in  govd  shape,  but  Uioroughly  Masoned. 
All  Oregon  pine. 

Don't  delay  sending  us  your  lumber  biU.  lor 

f>ricf8  will  be  so  low  you  cannot  afford  to  over- 
uok  the  saTiuQi,  and  the  lumber  is  moTiog  Ter>' 

rapidly. 

CiyrC.  I>x3  to  1M:  3x12  to  3x16:  4xS  to 
OllsM.  4xis;  6x6  to  6x14;  8x8  (o  SUV; 
lUlKI    to    10x20:    12x12    to    12x18;    14x14  to 

14i20.    Lengths  up  to  32  ft. 


i  SHIPLAP 


Subject  to  pievious  sale,  iu  carload  lut£. 
we  offer  the  following  f.  o.  b.  Exi^osi- 
UoD  Grounds.  Sau  bYancisco: 
2x0,  2x8  and  8x10  UreKon  Pine 
Shiplap— Suitable  (or  ware- 
house If  1  o  o  r  8,  sub-floors. 
Humes,  etc. — »0.50  per  M.  f«. 

.Vs  the  abore  is  laid  it  matches 
neat  and  snug. 
We  h«Te  1.(100  FLAC  POLES— 2.")  ft. 
to   101)  ft.   long.    While  Uiey   last  we 
are  giving 

One  25-Foot  Flag  Pole  Free 

With    each    carload   of    SUiplap,    u  a 
s<iurenir  of  the  World'*  Greatest 
Imposition. 

For  Further  Prlecpi,   Write  to 

Pacific  Mill  and  Timber  Co. 

1002  Blrat  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

100  Head  of  Heifisfered  uiid  I  n- 
reirlstvred  >ow  on  Hand. 

Inoliidlni;;  arrivals  from  the  Pamoaa 
HoiTnrd  Cattle  Co.  Herd 

For  pric  es  and  particulars  apply  to 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

DA'^^D  J.  STOLLERY, 

^0  Slmmn  Bid?., 
■  1  Francisco,  Cal. 
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How  to  Sell  Hogs 

(Continued  from  piiKie  11.) 

ioney  on  every  shipment  he  sends  to 
narket.  He  has  to  buy  vast  quanti- 
ics  of  hogs  and  grade  his  shipments 
•  p  that  his  offerings  will  be  as  near 
miform  in  quality  as  he  can  make 
hem. 

The  speculative  buyer  wiio  expects 
lo  stay  in  business  will  operate  on  a 
nasonable  margin  and  many  farmers 

refer  to  sell  to  a  speculator  rather 

han  to  take  the  trouble  of  shipping 
ti)  market.    Moreover,  the  speculator 

will  buy  in  less  than  carload  lots,  and 
is  hile  there  is  at  all  times  a  tendency 
]i>  abuse  him,  1  consider  him  a  use- 
lul  adjunct  and  a  necessary  factor  in 

he  marketing  of  swine. 

The  Co-Operative  Plan. 

I  The  other  successful  method  of 
marketing  hogs  is  the  co-operative 
■-ystem.  This  plan  has  been  tried  in 
I  great  many  communities  and  has 
Ijeen  found  to  meet  the  situation.  Of 
ourse  the  great  majority  of  livestock 
irganizations  dispose  of  their  animals 
it  central  or  stockyard  markets. 

Where  such  marketing  organiza- 
tions fail  the  cause  of  their  breaking 
ip  is  almost  always  traceable  to  the 
refusal  of  its  members  to  abide  by 
he  rules  and  agreements  adopted. 

The  plan  that  is  usually  put  into 
1  ffect  is  to  have  farmers  in  sufficient 
umber  who  control  a  considerable 
utput  of  livestock  to  enter  into  an 
.  greement  to  make  all  of  their  sales 
hrough  a  regularly  employed  sales 
iianager.    He  works  at  a  fixed  charge 
usually  based  on  the  number  of  ani- 
niale  that  are  handled.  The  maximum 
income  which  he  may  receive  is  fixed 
;iiid  any  amount  over  and  above  that 
IS  prorated    and    returned    to  those 
v.lio  sell  animals  through  him  in  the 
iiroportion  to  their  contribution  to  the 
uiiotal  business. 

How  to  Handle  the  Sales. 

For  example,  my  recommendations 
to  the  swine-raisers  of  Fresno  coun- 
ty, after  a  careful  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, was  that  there  should  be  in  that 
section  such  an  organization,  and  that 
a  man  of  experience  should  be  em- 
ployed to  handle  the  sales.  Such  a 
man  might  be  added  to  the  regular 
force  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau  if 
they  had  such  an  organization  there. 
If  they  had  no  County  Farm  Bureau 
a  regular  co-operative  selling  or- 
ganization should  be  formed  and  then 
they  should  loyally  live  up  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  and 
should  sell  everyone  of  their  animals 
through  the  market  manager. 

A  certain  day  in  the  week  should 
be  fixed  for  each  community  where 
the  production  is  sufficient  to  make 
up  several  carloads  and  the  packers 
either  by  their  traveling  representa- 
tives or  their  speculators  should  be 
invited  to  bid  on  what  is  there  for 
sale. 

The  Auction  System. 

In  Australia  they  have  what  is 
known  as  the  auction  system  as  ap- 
plied particularly  to  wool,  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  this  would  not  work 
out  in  the  sale  of  livestock.  The 
-speculative  buyer  or  the  representa- 
tive of  the  packers  would  not  want 
.  the  other  fellow  to  know  the  amount 
■  I  of  his  bid. 

f  j     Such  sales  would  have  to  be  con- 
i    ducted  upon  a  basis  of  rigid  honesty 
'  I  on   the   part   of  the   seller,  as  any 
j  [  devious    schemes    would    react  un- 
I    favorably.    The  bid  of  one  intending 
"  I  purchaser  should    be    received  witli 
absolute  secrecy  and  .should  not  be 
used  in  an  effort  to  cause  another  in- 
tending buyer  to  raise. 

Then  after  the  sale  has  been  made 
the  market  director,  representing  the 
selling  association,  should  accom- 
pany the  shipment  to  the  packing 
house  to  see  how  it  is  handled.  The 
packers  would  be  glad  to  show  him 
the  hogs  that  were  condemned  be- 
ause  of  tuberculosis  and  the  per- 
centage of  carcasses  that  showed  in- 
ferior feeding. 


He  might  take  along  a  committee 
of  farmers  to  see  liow  the  animals 
turn  out.  Then  after  the  community 
or  a  certain  number  of  farmers  would 
see  the  quality  of  the  hogs  they  have 
for  sale  it  w'ould  not  he  necessary  to 
accompany  them  to  market  again. 
They  could  sell  tlicir  animals  through 
the  market  director,  who,  in  turn, 
would  ship  them  direct  to  the  packer 
and  they  could  be  as.sured  that  re- 
turns received  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  ruling  market  price. 
A  Fallacy  as  to  Packers. 

The  packers  of  California  are  just 
as  anxious  as  the  farmers  to  build  up 
a  supply  of  well  fed  hogs  in  this 
State.  The  idea  that  the  packers  are 
in  combination  to  prevent  the  farmer 
from  making  a  profit  on  the  hogs  is 
far  fetclied  and  radical. 

If  the  packers  were  to  enter  into 
such  a  combination  and  would  follow 
such  an  arrangement  to  its  logical 
conclusion  the  farmer  would  of  ne- 
cessity go  out  of  the  business  of  rais- 
ing hogs  and  the  packer  would  not 
be  able  to  supply  his  trade.  The 
packer  is  a  manufacturer.  He  wants 
to  buy  his  raw  material  at  a  price  that 
will  enable  him  to  make  a  profit  and 
it  is  of  as  mucli  interest  to  him  to 
sec  that  the  farmer  makes  a  profit 
and  continues  in  the  business  as  it  is 
to  the  farmer  liiniself. 

The  packer  is  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  farmer  in  working  out  a 
marketing  plan  that  will  be  uniform 
and  open. 

Production  and  Profit. 

There  is  no  problem  whicli  con- 
fronts the  farmer  of  California  that  is 
of  greater  moment  than  that  of  an  in- 
creased production  of  better-fed  hogs. 

Like  any  commodity,  be  it  agri- 
cultural or  manufacture,  the  price  of 
hogs  will  fluctuate.  There  is  no  rigid 
assurance  tiiat  the  farmer  will  at  all 
times  make  money  out  of  iiis  hogs, 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  is  certain — 
California  can  consume,  without  suf- 
fering from  an  over-supply,  about 
$30,000,000  worth  of  hogs  a  year. 
Hogs  have  demonstrated  themselves 
as  the  most  profitable  branch  of  agri- 
culture, and  while  it  may  not  come 
all  at  once,  the  question  of  market- 
ing will  adjust  itself  very  rapidly  to 
an  increased  supply. 

Pig  Clubs  and  Progress. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  asked  my 
dealer  for  some  tankage  to  help  along 
my  hogs,  in  the  absence  of  skim  milk. 
He  replied  that  he  did  not  handle  it, 
that  he  only  had  had  one  call  for  it, 
and  that  was  about  six  weeks  before. 
Who  ordered  it?  Some  of  the  boys 
at  the  high  school  who  had  become 
members  of  an  newly  organized  pig 
raising  club,  and  so  were  following 
the  most  up-to-date  practices  that  the 
university  and  agricultural  authorities 
generally  could  prescribe. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  pro- 
gress that  is  made  through  boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  clubs.  Tankage  is 
advised  as  a  necessity  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  pigs,  and  the  most  profit- 
able utilization  of  grain  and  pasture, 
unless  plenty  skim  milk  or  other  kind 
of  animal  protein  is  fed,  but  in  this 
community,  where  not  many  cows  are 
kept,  nobody  had  thought  of  using 
tankage,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
greatly  recommended  until  the  boys' 
pig  raising  club  started.  If  it  proves 
a  success  well  and  good,  others  will 
in  time  use  it  and  better  pig  methods 
will  be  promoted;  if  it  proves  un- 
necessary the  boys  will  find  it  out  by 
llieir  club  work,  but  it  apparently  is 
needed  in  the  section  or  the  agricul- 
tural advisers  would  not  have  advised 
the  boys  to  use  it,  and  yet  no  one  but 
the  boys  thought  of  using  it. 

Doubtless  this  experience  is  re- 
peated in  similar  fashion  in  nearly 
every  place  that  agricultural  clubs 
of  any  kind  are  formed,  and  the  clubs 
do  good,  first  by  interesting  boys  in 
up-to-date  agriculture  and  by  intro- 
ducing some  advanced  methods  into 
the  community. — W. 

Exeter,  Ca!. 
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Forty-one  Years  of  Telephone  Progress 


The  faint  musical  sound  of 
a  plucked  spring  was  elec- 
trically carried  from  one  room 
to  another  and  recognized  on 
June  2,  1875.  That  sound 
was  the  birth-cry  of  the  tele- 
phone. 

The  original  instrument — 
the  very  first  telephone  in  the 
world — is  shown  in  the  picture 
above. 

From  this  now-historic  in- 
strument has  been  developed 
an  art  of  profound  importance 
in  the  world's  civilization. 

At  this  anniversary  time, 
the  Bell  System  looks  back  on 
forty-one  years  of  scientific 
achievement  and  economic 
progress,  and  gives  this  account 
of  its  stewardship: 


It  has  provided  a  system  of 
communication  adequate  to 
public  needs  and  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  existing  conditions 
to  meet  all  private  demands 
or  national  emergencies. 

It  has  made  the  telephone 
the  most  economical  servemt 
of  the  people  for  social  and 
commercial  intercourse. 

It  has  organized  an  operat- 
ing staff  loyal  to  public  in- 
terests and  ideals ;  and  by  its 
policy  of  service  it  has  won 
the  appreciation  and  good  will 
of  the  people. 

With  these  things  in  mind, 
the  Bell  System  looks  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  a 
future  of  greater  opportunity 
and  greater  achievement. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Ano-Associated  companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


AN  ENGINE 
BOOK  WITH 
A  PUNCH 

Would  you  build  a/ 
.  house  vtith  a  ||^ 
foundot ion  like  ih'is?^ 
,Would  an  ironkcitlo  ^ 
holdwalcrbcitcrif  the 
bottom  were  cufoffdnd 
patched  on^in  like  Miis?-^ 

NofThtB 


ABOOKTOUNEED 


BUILT 
BY  EXPERTS 

JUST  take  a  postal  or  scrap  of  paper  and 
write  the  word  "Why?"  on  it  with  your 
name  anj  address  and  I  will  mail  you  this  bonk. 

Lively  as  a  joke  book.  Sensible  fcS  the  tiiction- 
ary.  Learn  more  about  enpiiics  in  10  minutes 
than  some  men  1  earn  in  a  lifetime.  The  supply 
is  limited  so  write  quick.— ED.  H.  WITTE, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

31 Oakland  Avenuo.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
31^S  ^'^P*''^  BIdg..      -       Pittsburgh.  Pa 


Bags  for  All  Purposes 

Buy  and  sell   direct  with   the  dealer. 
We  pay  the  highest  cash  prices. 

Write  for  prices  when  buying. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO., 


SeO-73  FoUom  St. 


Sun  Frunclxco, 


SELL- 
EXCHANGE— 
BUY— 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anything  and  every- 
thing needed  by  the  fifty  thou- 
sand farmers  who  receive  Or- 
chard and  Farm  every  week. 

EASILY— 
QU I C KEY- 
CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — re- 
.•iult.'!  come  quickly  and  surely. 
Reader.s  of  this  magazine  are 
prosperous,  successful,  trust- 
worthy— just  the  sort  of  men  you 
want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you 
need  farm  help  give  us  all  the  in- 
formation. We  will  pi-epare  an  ad 
for  your  approval  and  advise  you  of 
the  charge,    .\ddress  your  letter  to 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

ORCHARD  rFARM 

Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Non-Cost 

Extra  Mileage 

they  give  accounts  for 
the  tremendous  popu- 
larity of  Pennsylvania 
Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

Only  tires  ever  submitted 
to  official  test  by  The 
Automobile  Club  of 
America.  In  this  test  nine 
strictly  stock  Vacuum  Cup 
Tires  averaged  6,  760 
certified  miles. 

With  this  record  as  a 
basis,  we  now  guarantee 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires — per 
warranty  tag  on  each 
casing — for 

6,000  Miles 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER 

COMPANY 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches 
and  servue  agencies 
throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


You  will  know  Vacnmm 
Cufi  dealers  by  this  Bbe* 
and  Yellow  Sign. 


TAN 
CALF, 
$5.00 


ARMY  SHOE 

Hade  by 
Bnckingham  &  Hecht 

Made     over     the  genuina 
MVNSOJV  LAST, 
designed  by  Edward 
Lyman  Manaon. 
A.M..  M.n.  of 
the  Medical 
Cor  D  B . 
United 
State  N 
Army,  and 

and  adoDted 
for  the  U.  S. 

pair  made 
by  OS  for 
the  Army 
out  of  oar 
"Indian 
Tan."  spe- 
cially tan- 
ned to  ffiTe 
that  long 
wear  and 
soft  veket 
feeling  tbAt 
is  so  much 
desired. 


The  nation- 
al govern- 
ment de- 
mands tbe 
very  best 
shoe  that  can 
be    m.i»ip,  and 
this  shoe  has  been 
adopted  for  the 
Army.    Look  for  our 
name    stamped  on 
every  pair. 

if  not  Bold  by  your  dealer,  write  direct  to  us. 
A  new  pair  or  your  money  back  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory. 

We  AlHO  Make 

No.  204  Army  Shoe  at  $5.00 

A  etrongly  built  street  shoe,  on  the  MUN90N 
ARMY  LAST,  rejoilation  heavy  siiiRle  army  oak 
sole,  fine  smooth    black    calf  uDper, 

firm  box  toe. 

BUCKINGHAM    &  HECHT 

SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


Fruit  Standardization 

Are  You  Obeying  the  New  Law? 


THE  new   fruit  standardization 
act  now  in  force  in  California 
has  been  found  by  the  apple 
packers    of    Watsonville    to    be  a 
worthy  measure. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
fruits  included  in  this  act  wil  be 
packed  as  specified  during  the  pres- 
ent season,  the  law  in  full  is  printed 
herewith  for  the  benefit  of  our  or- 
chardists: 

An  act  to  cstaliliHh  a  .ilandard  for 
the  packina  in  the  f^tare  of  California 
of  the  kinds  of  fresh  fruits  specified  in 
this  act,  for  sale  or  for  transportation 
for  sale,  for  interstate  and  foreign 
shipment,  and  to  prevent  deception  in 
the  packiiif/;  also  to  establish  a  system 
of  inspection  for  the  same. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created 
and  established  a  standard  for  the 
packing  of  fresh  fruits,  for  interstate 
and  foreign  shipments,  of  the  kinds 
specified  in  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  box,  basket,  package  or 
container  of  fresh  fruit  of  the  kinds 
specified  in  this  act,  which  shall  be 
packed  and  offered  for  sale  or  for 
transportation  for  sale,  shall  be 
packed  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
lications  herein  made. 

Sec.  .3.  All  deciduous  fruits  of  the 
kinds  specified  in  this  act  when 
packed  shall  be  practically  free  from 
insects  and  fungous  diseases. 

Loose  Fruit  Exempt. 

Sec.  4.  All  fresh  fruit  of  the  kind 
specified  in  this  act  which  shall  be 
sold  in  bulk  or  loose  in  the  box 
without  packing,  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  All  cherries  packed  in  bo.Kcs 
or  packages  shall  contain  fruit  of 
practically  uniform  quality  and  ma- 
turity and  one  variety  only,  excepting 
that  such  boxes  or  packages  may  con- 
tain more  than  one  variety  if  such 
fact  be  plainly  stamped  on  the  out- 
side of  the  box  or  package  with  the 
words,  "Mixed  Varieties,"  with  letters 
one-half  inch  high.  Each  box  or 
package  shall  be  stamped  on  the  out- 
side with  the  minimum  weight  of 
contents,  and  name  of  variety  or 
varieties. 

Uniform  Sizes. 

Sec.  6.  Peaches,  apricots,  pears, 
plums  and  prunes,  shall  be  of  prac- 
tically uniform  size,  quality  and  ma- 
turity. When  packed  in  crates,  pack- 
ages or  containers  made  up  of  two 
or  more  sub-containers  having  slop- 
ing sides,  for  tHe  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion of  the  fruit  therein,  the  fruit 
shall  not  vary  in  size  more  than  ten 
per  cent  and  no  layer  below  the  top 
layer  shall  contain  a  greater  numeri- 
cal count  than  the  top  layer.  Each 
box,  crate,  package,  container  or  sub- 
container  shall  be  stamped  upon  the 
outside  with  the  minimum  weight  of 
its  contents.  Each  box,  crate,  pack- 
age or  container,  except  sub-contain- 
ers, shall  bear  in  plain  letters  the 
name  of  the  variety  contained  therein. 
When  packed  in  a  box,  package  or 
container  having  perpendicular  sides 
and  ends,  each  box  shall  contain  ap- 
proximately the  same  numerical 
count  in  each  layer;  provided,  that 
when  peaches  are  packed  in  boxes 
packages  or  containers,  having  per- 
pendicular sides,  the  box,  package  or 
container  shall  also  be  marked  upon 
the  outside  of  the  end  thereof  in 
plain  figures  with  the  approximate 
number  of  peaches  in  the  box,  which 
shall  be  within  four  peaches  of  the 
true  count. 

Grape  Varieties. 

Sec.  7.  Grapes  packed  for  table 
use  shall  be  of  uniform  quality  and 
maturity  and  shall  be  well  matured 
and  show  a  sugar  content  of  not  less 
than    seventeen    per    cent  Balling's 


scale,  except  Emperor,  which  shall 
show  not  less  than  sixteen  per  cent 
Balling's  scale.  Each  crate  or  other 
package  and  containers  therein  shall 
bear  in  plain  figures  the  minimum 
weight  of  contents.  Each  crate  or 
package  except  sub-containers  shall 
be  stamped  in  plain  letters  with  the 
name  of  the  variety. 

Sec.  8.  Berries  shall  be  packed  in 
uniform  packages  of  dry  quart  con- 
taining an  interior  capacity  of  67.2 
cubic  inches,  or  dry  pint  containing 
an  interior  capacity  of  33.6  cubic 
inches  and  shall  be  reasonably  uni- 
form in  size,  quality  and  maturity 
thoughout  the  package  or  container. 

Crated  Cantaloupes. 

Sec.  9.  Cantaloupes  shall  be  placed 
in  standard  crates,  12x12x23^!  inches 
containing  forty-five  cantaloupes  of 
uniform  size  and  maturity.  Pony 
crates,  11x11x2314  inches,  containing 
forty-five  cantaloupes  of  uniform  size 
and  maturity.  Jumbo  crates,  4Vix- 
13%x23'/i  inches  containing  twelve 
cantaloupes  of  uniform  size  and  ma- 
turity or  containing  fifteen  canta- 
loupes of  uniform  size  aod  maturity. 

Sec.  10.  All  boxes,  crates,  packages 
or  containers  of  deciduous  fruits  of 
the  kinds  specified  in  this  act,  except 
sub-containers,  when  packed  and 
offered  for  sale,  or  for  transportation 
for  sale,  shall  bear  upon  them  in 
plain  sight,  and  plain  letters  on  the 
outside  the  name  of  the  orchard,  if 
any,  and  the  name  and  postoffice 
address  of  the  person,  firm,  company, 
corporation  or  organization,  who  shall 
have  first  packed  or  authorized  the 
packing  of  the  same,  also  the  name 
of  the  locality  where  the  fruit  is 
grown. 

The  Inspectors. 

Sec.  11.  In  counties  having  a  coun- 
ty horticultural  commissioner  it  shall 
be  his  duty  (and  the  duty  of  his 
deputies)  acting  as  inspectors,  which 
oflice  is  hereby  created  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  Additional 
inspectors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
county  horticultural  commissioner, 
upon  petition  of  like  nature  and  at 
the  same  pay  as  provided  in  section 
twelve  of  this  act;  provided,  that  any 
countv  having  and  enforcing  a  stand- 
ard higher  than  the  standard  in  this 
act  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  upon  declaration  to 
such  effect  by  the  State  horticultural 
commissioner. 

Fees  and  Penalties. 

Sec.  12.  In  a  city  and  county  or  in 
counties  having  no  county  horticult- 
ural commissioner,  or  deputy,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of 
supervisors,  upon  petition  filed  with 
them  to  appoint  inspectors.  Said  pe- 
tition shall  be  signed  by  at  least 
twenty-five  bona  fide  fruit  growers 
residing  in  that  county,  or  city  and 
county.  The  inspectors  shall  receive 
for  their  services  the  sum  of  $3.50 
per  day,  to  be  paid  monthly  upon 
warrants  drawn  upon  the  county 
treasurer.  Ujiofn  the  petition  of 
twenty-five  resident  freeholders  who 
are  fruit  growers  or  shippers  of  fruit, 
the  county  horticultural  commission- 
er or  Board  of  Supervisors  where 
there  is  no  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner, shall  immediately  remove 
said  inspector  for  neglect  of  duty, 
malfeasance  in  office,  or  general  un- 
fitness for  office.  In  case  of  such 
removal  the  office  shall  be  immedi- 
ately filled. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person,  firm,  com- 
pany, corporation  or  organization 
who  shall  knowingly  pack  or  cause 
to  be  packed  fruit  of  the  kinds  speci- 
fied herein  boxes.  Crates,  packages, 
containers  or  sub-containers  to  be 
offered  for  sale  or  transportation  for 
sale,  in  wilful  violation  of  this  act 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 


leve-oilp 
Wheels 

They  give  better  culti- 
vation which  preserves 
moisture,  improves  crops 
and  maJces  YOU  money. 

SAMSON 

fU4  U  S         CHI  umI  fM«c«  Q^-r^ 

tracton  alone  uac  Sicve-Cnp  WKmU. 

Let  u>  tell  you  of  other  exclutivr 
Sanuon  Swve-Grip  (cmture* — (Ke  No- 
dutl-Moisto-Rizer.  Lubricated  Roller 
Pinion,  etc 

Sanuon  Sicve-Crip  I0-2S  at  %\ZtO 
and  (^12  at  $723.  both  Stockton. 

Samson  Iron  Works,  inc. 

Stockton,  Califorrvia. 
o  postal  for  foiJcr    Q.  F,  12 
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Study  with  a 
Western  School 

Chartered  lyj.'t.  Thousands  of  ambi- 
tious men  and  women  are  improving 
their  educat ion  and  iBcreasins  thetr 
earning  ability    thronsk    our  thorooKli 

home -study  tour.ses.  A  better  position 
awaits  you  when  you  qualify  for  it. 
We  offer  you  the  training  in  your  own 
home.  Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low to-day. 

The  .Hoderu  School  of  (Correspondence 

Dept.  1,  r»i:5  Market  Street, 
San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

I  am  interested  in  the  subject  be 
fore  which  1  have  marked  X. 


-Agriculture 
— Stenography 
— T>i>ewritini; 
— Book  keei  ling 
— Commercial  Law 
— General  Law 
— Horticulture 
— Normal 
— Kindergarten 
— Salesmanship 

Name   


Town    State 


-Automobile  Gnginecring 

—  Oinl  EiKTinwrinB 

—  Mining  Knjri  nee  rind 

— Meilianical  Kngineering 
— Anhitcctural  Drawing 

—  Freetiand  Drawing 
— Me<-haniCTiI  Drawing 
— Engluih   H ranches 
— Advertising 

—  Poultry  Raising 


Hopland  Short -Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 
Bulls  of  highest  quality. 
Young  Sows  and  Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 
Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAJfD,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TA>hS 
A>D  SILO.S 

Wntrr  TroaKh". 
WlndmlllM,  Vrnmem 
mmd  Tonera. 

Steel  and  Wood 
Prlcra  the  LonrKi 

BROWN    &  DYSOV 
644  So.  Cratrr  St.. 
StMktOB,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


Thii«  Protcrt  and  !•« ' 

S..n(l    8ki-trh    nt    Model  ■ 
SBAROH 


Books,       Advic  e      tmd      Die      CDC  IT 

List    o(    InT>.iitiona    WanlMl  mEiIL. 
Wataon  B.  Colrman, 

Patent  l,«w>er.  Waskinutnn,  D.  C. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Nevada  Lads  Growing  a  Carload  of  "Spads." 


Boys  Raising  Potatoes     Farming  as  a  Business 


rWENTY  boys  to  raise  and 
ship  a  carload  of  potatoes! 
That  sounds  like  a  big  under- 
iking,  and  it  is.  But  this  is  what 
\cnty  hustling  boys  of  the  Potato 
lub  of  Douglas  county,  Nevada, 
ive  set  out  to  do,  under  the  super- 
wion  of  E.  E.  Oxley  county  agent 
1  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  So  far 
,  is  known,  this  is  the  first  time 
ch  an  undertaking  has  ever  been 
tempted  anywhere  in  the  United 
ates. 

The  boys  have  purchased  seed  se- 
ated by  the  the  State  University, 
11(1  arc  planting,  cultivating,  irrigat- 
ig  and   harvesting    their  potatoes 
emselves.    Boys  under  l2  will  take 
nc-tenth  of  an  acre,  those  over  12, 
ic-cighth  of  an    acre,    and  those 
>re  than  10  years  of  age,  will  raise 
iir-fifths  of  an  acre,  but    will  be 
lenalized"  enough  to  equalize  their 
^es  with  those  of  the  younger  boys, 
ik!  make  the  contest  fair  to  all. 
Several  prizes  will  be  offered  to  the 
')ys  raising  the  largest  yields  of  the 
(St  quality  at  the  least  cost.  Fol- 
wing  are  the  names  of  the  boys  in 
lic  contest:    Raymond   Elgcs.  The- 
(lore  Elges,  Harold  Imclli,  Arthur 
pringmeyer,   Harold    Meder,  John 
epsen,    Fred    Anderson,    Fred  Jep- 
cn,   Elmer   Hansen,    Ervin  Elges, 
lenry     Hellwinkel,     Otto  Hansen, 
larold     Hussman,     Inger  Hansen, 
larry  Wennhold,    Carrol  Dressier, 
lenry  Ruhcnstroth,  Ervin  Dressier, 
'iward  Johnson,    Clyde  Morrison, 
licodore  Tholke- 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  will 
ore  than  likely  purchase  the  pota- 
es  for  use  on  its  dining  cars. 
Besides  potatoes,  there  are  garden, 
iby  beef,  sheep  and  pig  projects 
idcr  way,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
I-  showing  an  enthusiastic  interest 
ail  of  their  club  work. 


THE  principles  which  underlie 
profitable  farming  are  not  un- 
like those  which  underlie  the 
profitable  conduct  of  any  other  busi- 
ness- The  difference  is  merely  in 
the  application.  The  one  funda- 
mental principle  underlying  all  suc- 
cessful business  undertakings  is  that 
the  cost  must  be  less  than  the  selling 
price.  In  the  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple agriculture  is  no  exception. 

Farming,  however,  is  such  a  com- 
plex business,  and  the  different  en- 
terprises making  up  the  farm  unit 
yre  so  intricately  related,  that  it  is 
often  well-nigh  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  true  cost  or  the  true  selling 
price  of  a  farm  product,  and  even 
when  they  are  determined  they  are 
always  subject  to  seasonal  altera- 
tions. 

However,  the  relation  of  any  factor 
in  farming  to  the  profits  of  the  farm 
as  a  whole,  by  the  study  of  a  large 
group  of  farms,  can  be  fairly  accur- 
ately determined.  This  relation  of 
the  individual  enterprise  to  the 
profits  of  the  whole  is  perhaps  the 
Isest  guide  to  successful  farming  and 
to  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
upon  which  good  farm  organization 
is  based. 


Rose  Slips  in  Heavy  Soil. 

Rose  cuttings  will  not  root  as  well 
n^heavy  soil  as  in  a  loamy  or  sandy 
ioil,  but  where  the  soil  is  adobe  or 
luite  heavy  excellent  results  can  be 
ecured  in  rooting  cuttings  if  a  small 
mount  of  sand  is  available. 
First  prepare  the  ground  as  well  as 
lossible,  digging  it  deeply  and  getting 
t  into  a  well  pulverized  condition. 
Then  in  planting  a  rose  slin  take  a 
round  stick  like  the  handle  of  a  shovel 
3r  hoe  and  make  a  hole  with  it.  Fill 
s  hole  with  sand  and  insert  the 
ting  in  it  and  water  it. 
he  rootlets  can  then  easily  start 
the  sand,  and  before  they  have 
wn  more  than  a  fraction  of  an 
"ich  they  will  have  reached  the 
1  oavier,  richer  soil  and  will  take  hold 
i.iiid  develop  vigorous,  sturdy  roots  in 
1  jil,  growing  better  than  thev  would  in 


"I  Remember,  I  Remember." 

1916  Version. 

I remember,  I  remember 
The  house  where  I  was  born; 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn. 
You'd  hardly  know  the  old  place  now, 

For  dad  is  up  to  date 
And  the  farm  is  scientific 

From  the  back  lot  to  the  gate. 

The  house  and  barn  are  lighted 

With  bright  acetylene. 
The  engine  in  the  laundry 

Is  run  by  gasoline. 
We  have  silos,  we  have  autos, 

We  have  dynamos  and  things; 
A  telephone  for  gossip 

And   a    phonograph    that  sings. 

The  hired  man  has  left  us; 

We  miss  his  honest  face; 
A  lot  of  college  graduates 

Are  working  in  his  place. 
There's  an  engineer  and  fireman, 

A  chauffeur  and  a  vet, 
'Lectrician  and  mechanic — 

Oh,  the  farm's  run  right  you  bet. 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn 
Now  brightens  up  a  bath  room 

That  cost  a  car  of  corn. 
Our  milkmaid  is  pneumatic 

And  she's  sanitary  too. 
But  dad  gets  fifteen  cents  a  quart 

For  milk  that  once  brought  two. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Paint,  Color  and  Varnish  Makers 

Lustrous  and  Lasting  Paint 

FOR 

Houses,       Barns,      Roofs,  Wagons, 
Kitchen  Floors  Interior  Woodwork,  etc. 

Regrets  never  follow  the  use  of  Fuller  Paints,  because  they  cling 
to  the  wood,  preserve  and  beautify  weather-worn  surfaces.  The 
Fuller  Quality  will  protect  your  property  and  protect  you  from 
the  care  and  cost  of  repeated  paintings. 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

BRANCHES 

Sacramento.  Oakland,  Stockton.  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long 
Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Boise,  Idaho. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
WESTERN  MADE  FOR  WESTERN  TRADE 
FOR  sale:  by  dealers  in  every  section. 


No  Gumming 
Or  Scoring 


■ — when  you  use  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
The  grease  is  always  evenly  spread 
and  it  lasts.  Mica  Axle  Grease 
would  still  be  good  grease  even  if  it 
contained  no  powdered  mica.  But 
the  mica  makes  it  even  better.  Gives 
extra  lubrication — forms  a  smoother 
surface — makes  the  grease  last 
twice  as  long.  Get  a  can  from  your 
dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


MICA 


AXLE 
GREASE 


GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 
AND  MULCHER 

Farmers,  order  eai  ly  if  you  want  the 
Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  and  Mulcher, 
as  the  demand  this  year  will  be  great, 
as  it  not  only  cuts  weeds,  but  kills 
them,  and  leaves  finely  pulverized  top 
soil.  Cuts  any  depth.  Prevents  evap- 
oration by  working  under  the  soil 
without  disturbing  soil  on  top.  Write 
for  circular. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 
Capitol  Ave.  and  McKec  Road, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 


Write  or  Cnll  on  VS. 


TAGUS  RANCH 


TAGUS  SWITCH 


Tulare  County 


P 


For  Every 
Piirpoac 
.\KW 
TlireadM  and 
Coupllnj^M 
Hot  Asphaltnm 
Dipped 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 


I 2nd  — ^  screw 

Hand  '^"nd^* 

and  H                    Valvea            H  - 

■Kwnr  .^L              Guaranteed  _^B__J 

Hhn  for  Presaare 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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Poultry  for  Profit. 


THE  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  dual 
purpose  bird,  are  fast  gain- 
ing popularity  throughout  the 
West,  as  well  as  the  Eastern  States 
(where  they  have  been  bred  on 
many  large  poultry  farms  for  a 
number  of  years)  for  table  pur- 
poses as  well  as  utility,  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  produce 
plenty  meat-  Their  flesh  is  fine 
grained  and  tender  at  any  age  and  of 
very  delicious  quality.  They  have 
large,  plump  breasts  with  a  great 
amount  of  white  meat,  as  well  as  rich 
yellow  skin. 

When  hens  are  no  longer  needed 
for  breeding  they  bring  highest  mar- 
ket prices  as  roasters  and  this  qual- 
ity of  poultry  is  much  sought  after 
by  markets  as  well  as  consumers, 
thus  netting  the  poultryman  who 
raises  this  breed  in  large  numbers  an 
additional  sum  over  what  he  could 
obtain  for  a  breed  making  less  weight 
or  of  inferior  qualitj-. 

A  flock  of  good  specimens  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  is  certainly  grand  to  look 
upon  and  they  are  fast  coming  to  the 
front  as  fanciers'  breed  as  well  as  the 
greatest  utility  fowl  of  the  day. 
Where  caw  you  find  a  handsomer 
fowl?  There  is  nothing  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  band  of  this  dual  purpose 
fowl  with  their  brilliant  red  plumage 
when  in  full  feather. 

They  are  being  raised  by  profes- 
sional and  business  people  who  like 
fresh  eggs  for  breakfast  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  delicious  fowl  for 
their  table,  and  who  are  interested  in 
their  exhibition  qualities  as  well-  They 
like  birds  that  are  good  to  look  upon 
as  well  as  fine  eating  and  raise  this 
kind  of  bird  for  its  triple  uses  as  a 
recreation  in  their  spare  time. 

Summing  it  all  together,  this  dual 
purpose  fowl  is  a  grand,  good  breed, 
rugged,  hardy  and  prolific  layers. 
With  ordinary  care  and  attention  they 
will  yield  a  substantial  profit,  where 
some  varieties  would  not  pay  their 
keep.  They  are  the  true  mortgage- 
lifting,  money-making  breed  and  we 
can  honestly  recommend  the  dual 
purpose  Rhode  Island  Red  to  the  fa- 
vorable attention  of  every  breeder 
who  wants  to  get  a  good  living  and 
all  he  can  out  of  poultry  raising- 


A  Million  Pounds  of  Food  Destroyed. 

Nearly  a  million  pounds  of  food- 
stuffs, unfit  for  human  consumption, 
have  been  condemned  and  destroyed 
by  the  California  State  Board  of 
Health  during  the  past  four  months. 
Some  of  these  products  were  decayed, 
others  were  infected  with  worms;  all 
were  putrid  and  unfit  for  eating. 
Prof.  E.  J.  Lea,  Director  of  the 
Board's  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs, 
states  that  these  foodstuffs  which 
have  been  destroyed  consist  of  437 
tons  of  condiments,  chiefly  catsup 
made  from  spoiled  tomatoes,  nearly 
seven  tons  of  decomposed  eggs,  six 
tons  of  fruit,  five  tons  of  poultry  and 
eight  tons  of  miscellaneous  food  sup- 
plies. 

Through  the  removal  of  these  five 
hundred  tons  of  foodstuffs  from  the 
markets  of  the  State,  not  only  has 
the  health  of  the  public  been  safe- 
euarded.  but  unscrupulous  dealers 
have  been  taught  that  such  foods  can 
not  be  sold  to  citizens  of  California. 
— Grocers'  Advocate. 


Make  the  nests  big  enough  so  the 
hens  can  get  in  and  out  without 
breaking  the  eggs.  Make  the  en- 
trance to  the  nests  from  the  back  to 
make  them  dark. 

If  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  are  too 
dark  breed  from  a  male  that  is  too 
light-  If  eggs  only  arc  wanted  ig- 
nore the  color  of  the  feather  and 
breed  for  that  in  the  leg.  The  more 
yellow  the  more  yolk. 

There  is  usually  no  need  of  having 
high  roosts  in  a  properly  built  hen 
house,  but  if  they  prevail  have  easy 
steps  or  ladders  for  the  poultry  to 
get  up  and  down  on.  Thus  you  will  I 
avoid  bumblefoot.  Have  the  roosts 
horizontal.  I 


It  costs  about  $4  a  ton  to  put  corn 
\n  the  silo — when  vou  hire  it  done. 


Handling  Grain  in  Bulk 

SINCE  the  matter  of  bulk  hand- 
ling of  grain  by  means  of  eleva- 
tors was  taken  up  by  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Development  Associa- 
tion some  months  ago  that  organiza- 
tion has  received  many  letters  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  relative 
to  this  subject,  these  coming  from 
persons  variously  interested  in  the 
grain  business,  many  of  them  from 
California  producers  and  handlers  of 
grain. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  of  these  is  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  E.  N.  Bradley, 
manager  of  the  Globe  Elevator  Com- 
pany of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  which 
operates  a  series  of  elevators  with  a 
capacity  of  ten  million  bushels.  Mr. 
Bradley  writes: 

■'I  have  been  engaged  in  the  grain 
business  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  and  have  operated  both  coun- 
try and  terminal  elevators.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  I  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  terminal  elevators  at 
Duluth,  Minn.,  owned  and  controlled 
by  F.  H.  Pcavey  &  Co.  of  Min- 
neapolis, and  have,  therefore,  had  op- 
portunities to  study  the  question  of 
handling  grain. 

"Having  visited  California  an- 
nually for  several  years,  usually  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season,  I  have  ob- 
served, what  seems  to  me,  the  ex- 
pensive methods  in  vogue  there — not 
only  expensive  but  laborious  and 
^low. 

"Perhaps  California  fanners  will 
be  inclined  to  object  to  the  expense 
of  changes  necessary  to  handle  in 
bulk,  but  I  hope  their  objections 
will  be  overcome  by  the  facts  and 
figures  you  are  presenting. 

"As  regards  the  transportation  by 
vessels,  I  believe  a  change  in  senti- 
ment regarding  loading  in  bulk  will 
occur  when  the  advantages  become 
known. 

"Before  boats  can  load  in  bulk 
there  must  be  rapid  handling  terminal 
elevators  at  the  Pacific  ports  and 
without  such  terminal,  it  seems  to 
nie.  your  country  elevator  loses  its 
efficiency. 

"There  must  me  the  terminal  ele- 
vator and  there  must  be  the  country 
elevators  to  feed  the  terminal. 
Neither  can  be  successful  without 
the  other.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
you  must  work  to  secure  both,  to 
accomplish  the  end  you  have  in 
view. 

"California  has  produced  very  suc- 
cessful organizations  for  handling 
frnW  Why  not  do  the  same  for 
grain? 


Standard  Irrigation  Gates 

made  by  the  Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  are  recog- 
nized as  standard  and  best  for  Pai-ific  Coast  conditions 
because  of  three  suj)eriorities:-  (1)  MATERIAL.  (2) 
EXCELLENCE  OF  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRLX'- 
TION.  (3)  FAIR  COST  AND  LONG  LIFE  UNDER 
SEVEREST  SERVICE. 


The  cut  above  illustrates  one  type  of  Standard  Gates  installed 
in  Tulare  County.  Our  experience  and  equipment  are  such  that 
"STANDARD  "  GATES  are  made  in  every  variety  of  size,  de- 
sign and  weight,  depending  on  the  service  it  is  to  perform. 

W  here  economy  of  wafer  and  elimination  of  trouble  in  handling 
it  is  a  necessity,  Standard  Gates  are  second  to  none  in  efficiency 

Standard  Drop  and  Flood  Gates 

are  known  throughout  California  wherever  water 
is  used  or  handled.  They  are  known  for  effi- 
ciency and  long  life,  because  their  materials  and 
designs  are  right  for  agricultural  conditions  and 
uses. 

Gate  on  left  is  drop  pattern  adjustable  to  quarter- 
inch  opening — cannot  jam  nr  <tick — can  be  locked 
in  position. 


Gate  on  right  is  automatic  in  operation — con- 
trolled by  water  pressure  on  back  or  front  of 
drop  valve — can  be  adjusted  to  oper- 
ate at  different  required  pressures. 

HUTH  ABO\E  GATES  MADE 
IX  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OI 
SIZES.     For  practical,  permanent 
uses  these  gates  represent  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  California  to-day. 

Designs,   prices,    etc.,   on  request. 

Send  us  your  data  and  require- 
ments and  let  our  engineers  help 
solve  your  water  distribution 
problems. 

Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co. 


516  Rialto  Bldg., 
San  Francisco 


737  Lawrence  St., 
Los  Angeles 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


In  investigating  the  value  of  the 
tractor  froni  the  fanner's  point  of 
view,  specialists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  recently  obtained  from 
over  400  owners  of  tractors  in  Illinois 
reports  as  to  the  number  of  horses 
which  the  tractor  had  enabled  them 
to  do  away  with  in  the  farm  work. 
The  following  analysis  of  about  200 
feports  from  typical  corn-belt  farms 
is  taken  from  the  summary  of  these 
reports: 

Many  men  look  to  the  tractor  to 
enable  them  to  do  away  with  the  use 
of  horses  for  farm  work,  at  least  in 
great  part-  To  date,  however,  the 
tractor  has  not  displaced  horses  to 
the  extent  commonly  expected  by 
purchasers,  but  its  greatest  advantage, 
as  before  mentioned,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  the  heavy  work  quickly, 
and  thus  completes  it  within  the 
proper  season,  since  it  places  at  the 
farmers'  command  a  large  amount  of 
power  when  needed. 

The  tractor  docs  displace  horses  to 
some  extent,  but  only  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  where  it  is  used 
on  the  same  number  of  acres  pre- 
viously farmed.  In  these  instances 
the  horses  displaced  average  only 
about  four,  and  represent  slightly  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
tractor  outfit- 
On  the  farms  in  Illinois  where 
horses  were  displaced  by  the  tractor, 
one  horse  had  been  kept  for  each  20 
acres  of  tilled  land-  After  the  pur- 
chase of  the  tractor  one  horse  was 
kept  for  each  30  acres  of  tilled  land, 
or  approximately  the  same  as  on 
farms  on  which  no  horses  were  dis- 
placed. 

There  is  much  work  on  niost  farms 
for  which  it  is  neither  practicable  nor 
profitable  to  use  the  tractor-  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  corn-belt  sec- 
tion, where  cultivating  frequently  re- 
quires more  power  at  one  time  than 
other  farm  operation. 

.\  study  of  the  distribution  of 
horse  labor  on  a  typical  corn-belt 
farm  indicates  that  the  peak  load, 
that  is,  the  greatest  amount  of  work, 
comes  about  the  end  of  May,  which 
is  the  season  when  corn  cultivating 
is  at  its  height. 

On  92  Illinois  farms  where  no 
change  in  the  acreage  was  made  after 
the  purchase  of  the  tractor,  an 
average  of  twelve  horses  per  farm 
had  previously  been  kept.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  horses  were  dis- 
placed on  these  farms,  an  average  of 
not  quite  three  horses  per  farm.  Oi. 
31,  or  about  one-third,  of  these  farms 
no  horses  were  laid  off. 

Dip  Your  Sheep 

SllEEP-DIPPING  to  prevent 
scab  is  strongly  recommended 
by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Large  sheep 
owners  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
build  and  maintain  their  own  per- 
manent vats.  Farmers  and  others 
who  have  only  a  few  head  of  sheep 
may  employ  the  portable  galvanized- 
iron  dipping  vats  known  as  "hog 
vats,"  or  dipping  bags  made  of  can- 
vas. In  addition,  means  must  be  pro- 
vided for  heating  the  baths,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  is  an 
important  factor  in  its  efficiency. 

Uoth  the  lime-sulphur  and  the  nico- 
tine and  sulphur  dips  should  have  a 
temperature  of  from  100  degrees 
to  10,1  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  the 
bath  is  hotter  than  this  the  sheep 
may  be  injured,  and  if  it  is  colder  the 


grease  in  the  wool  will  retard  its  ac- 
tion and  the  mites  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  thermometers  be  used  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  temperature  of  the 
baths  and  that  this  be  not  left  to 
guesswork.  Dipping  solutions  that 
are  more  than  10  days  old  frequently 
lose  their  eflfectiveness. 

The  time  in  which  the  sheep  are 
held  in  the  bath  is  another  matter 
of  importance.  In  cases  in  which  the 
scab  is  not  advanced,  from  two  to 
three  minutes  may  be  sufficient,  but 
in  eradicating  hard  scab  on  fine-wool 
sheep  better  results  are  obtained  if 
the  animals  are  held  from  three  to 
five  minutes  during  the  first  dipping. 

When  the  disease  is  advanced  it 
is  also  recommended  that  the  hard 
scabs  be  broken  and  dressed  by  hand 
with  a  solution  of  the  dipping  fluid 
before  the  animal  is  immersed  in  the 
bath.  In  this  process  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  cause  the  wound  to 
bleed. 

The  value  of  proper  dipping  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
past  exi)erience.  Nearly  all  of  the 
States  which  formerly  suffered  from 
the  disease  have  been  released  from 
quarantine,  and  losses  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  over  the  entire 
area  affected.  The  disease  has  not, 
however,  been  entirely  eradicated, 
and  if  neglected,  may  assume  much 
of  its  former  importance.  It  is  ex- 
tremely contagious  and  may  be 
spread  in  a  number  of  ways.  A  flock 
of  scabby  sheep  will  infect  roads, 
old  bed  grounds,  sheds,  trails,  past- 
ures, ranges,  and  the  ground  around 
watering  places.  During  the  dry  sum- 
mer months  the  scab  often  remains 
dormant,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  at 
these  periods  for  the  flock  master  to 
believe  that  he  has  eradicated  it. 
With  the  coming  of  cold,  rainy 
weather,  however,  the  disease  reap- 
pears. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the 
most  active  factors  in  spreading  in- 
fection in  the  range  country  is  the 
buck.  In  many  sections  it  is  the 
custom  for  owners  to  put  their 
bucks  in  a  public  buck  herd,  where 
they  remain  until  a  short  time  before 
they  are  turned  into  the  ewe  flocks. 
Some  of  these  community  buck  herds 
consist  of  from  .lOO  to  1,500  animals 
belonging  to  a  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent owners.  Should  scab  exist 
in  any  one  of  the  different  outfits 
owned  by  these  men,  the  entire  buck 
herd  will  become  infected  and  the 
bucks,  in  turn,  will  spread  the  disease 
upon  their  return  to  the  ewe  flocks. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  outbreaks  of  scab 
in  the  sheep-raising  ranges  in  the 
West  are  due  directly  to  these  buck 
herds.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
all  of  these  animals  should  be  dipped 
before  they  are  distributed  to  their 
various  owners. 


Waste  in  Farm  Manure.   

It  has  been  carefully  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  farm  manure 
that  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste  is 
$700,000,000  annually.  The  wheat 
crop  for  1912  has  been  estimated  at 
T.IO.OOO.OOO  bushels.  It  is  seen  from 
these  figures  that  the  value  of  the 
manure  going  to  waste  on  the  farm 
in  the  United  States  is  worth  as  nmch 
as  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Bees  arc  like  sheep  and  many  other 
things.  They  do  better  in  small 
groups. 


MICE  OR  RATS 
EXPENSED 
MOVLDoRDECiOd 


SPARK  AUTOMATIC  COOLER 

•.nh,r,f;"„'.l'."'n!;f,""''",'''  "•■'■•■"Hy-  No  family  should  ho 
riJV  P,?.H   M  «"<■  5.-ason,  BuKer.  Milk. 

.  ■  .f ,^  '■Si-'al'IC".  "-an  be  kept  l  OOl.  wholesome. 
T- lu  l,'  I  I  Ji'Xlesl  wcalher.  Corislrurteil  of  heavy 
^.  f  Iron— does  not  absorb  moisture  like  wood  and 

I.eiome  foul   Lined  with  x»lvanlze,l  hardware  <li>th— keeDs 
o.,I  ml.  e  .in.l  rat,  Cove„,d  wl,h  heavy  l.rown  hurlap. 
f.J.laied-  Heavy  rellnned  wire  nheK  ps— IhorouEhlv  aaVillirv 
Made  in  3  sizes.   Send  for  Descriptive  circular. 


Keeps  food  cool 
clean  and  wholesome 

Manufactured  by 

HAHNERBRAYCO 

OAKlAN»  CALIFORNIA 


Remco  Redwood  Pipe 

is  an  industrial  advancement  which  benefits  you 
and  eveiy  other  farmer,  orchardist  or  stock  raiser, 
rt  will  save  you  money  if  you  use  pipe  for 

Irrigation 
Domestic  Supply 
Power 
Drainage 

l\(>mco  Pipe  is  made  in  all  sizes  from  two  inches 
to  twelve  feet,  and  for  all  pressures  from  naught 
to  four  hundred  feet.  We  will  equip  you  with  fit- 
tings, valves,  river  gates  or  other  specials  for  your 
individual  needs. 

Remco  RedwoodjTanks 
Remco  Redwood  Silos 

designed  by  our  engineering  experts;  built  in  our 
own  factory;  sold  to  you  by  the  manufacturers. 

All  our  products  are  made  from  clear,  air-dried 
redwood. 

Write  Us  for  Particulars. 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 


1613Hobart  Bldg., 


San  Francisco 


Five  Recent  Letters  From 
Well-Satisfied  Advertisers 

From  a  Hatchery. 

"Enclosed  find  our  ad.  I  am  rather  late,  but  do  not  want  to  miss  your 
paper  if  possible.  Always  depend  on  it  for  good  results,  and  it  brings  some- 
thing every  month  in  the  year." 

From  a  Poultry  Breeder. 

"Kindly  continue  to  run  my  ad.  as  in  previous  issues.  I  can  say  T  get 
exi-eptionally  good  results  from  your  publication." 

»arly  a  Hundred  Answer*. 

"Yes.  indeed,  the  ORrn.ARD  .VNO  FARM  readers  are  interested.  This 
month  s  inquiries  will  alino.st  reach  the  hundred  mark,  which  is  the  best  that 
1  ever  received  from  one  paper,  outside  of  the  Rabbit  Journals." 

One  of  the  Bent. 

"Our  small  ad.  in  the  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  cla.s.sified  department  surely 
is  bringing  results,  and  we  find  it  one  of  the  best  advertising  mediums  on 
the  Coast.    Yours  for  success." 

Finds  Many  CuBtoniern. 

"We  want  to  sav  that  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  results  we  obtain 
from  this  "d.  and  know  that  an  ad.  at  ten  times  its  cost  could  not  bring 
better  results.  Your  paper  seems  to  reach  customers  all  over  the  country, 
even  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  they  are  real  buyers,  too." 
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Farm  Problems 

Answered  by  Experts. 


NOTIC. — No  reply  will  bo  inndo  lo 
adiii'i'HH  of  writer. — ICdltor. 

The  Beat  Whitewash. 
What  in  Ihft  tii-Mt  u  iiii  III  make  whilr- 
iiash  mini  how  nlioiitd  it  he  uppllrd. — 
I'l.  ('.,  Niipti,  Clil. 

Tlic  Govcrniiiont  recipe  for  white- 
wash is  as  follows:  Take  half  a 
hiishrt  o(  unslackrd  lime,  lask  it  with 
hoiliiiK  waler,  rover  (luring  the 
prDces  to  keep  in  ste.im,  strain  the 
li(|Mi(l  ihroiiKh  a  line  sieve  or  staincr, 
and  a(fd  to  il  .1  peek  of  salt,  pre- 
vionsly  dissolved  in  warm  water,  three 
pouncfs  of  Rromid  rice  boiled  to  a 
thin  p.iste  and  slirred  in  while  hot; 
liiilf  a  piilind  of  Spanisli  wliitinp  an<l 
one  |>ound  of  nine,  previosly  dis- 
solved by  soakinff  in  cold  water,  and 
then  haiif^inf;  over  .1  sm.ill  pot  hnnn 
in  a  larRer  one  tilled  with  water,  .Add 
five  Kaffons  of  hot  water  lo  the  mix- 
ture, stir  well  and  let  it  st.md  for  a 
few  days,  covered  from  dirt.  It  should 
be  applied  hot,  for  which  purpose  it 
can  1)0  kept  in  a  portable  furnace.  A 
pint  of  this  mixture,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, will  cover  a  sijuare  yard  and 
will  be  iilinost  as  serviceable  as  p.iint 
for  w»)o<l,  brick  or  stone  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  paint." 

Measuring  Hay. 

/  hmvr  (I  stiicl,-  (if  hiDxr  /;«;/  iinil  snm>' 
of  mfi  nciffhbor.i  iriiiit  lo  hiij/  it  hfl  the 
Ion.  How  ran  I  nirumirf  it  lo  i/ft  a 
tonf—W.  A.  H.,  Middle  River,  Cal. 

With  alfalfa  hay,  which  has  been 
slacked  for  thirty  days,  it  is  usual  to 
compute  an  ft-foot  cube  or  .')12  cubic 
feet,  as  a  ton.  When  the  hay  li.is  been 
stacked  five  or  six  months,  usually  .1 
7  1-2  foot  cube,  or  422  cubic  feet,  is 
calculated  for  a  ton.  In  (dd,  fully  set- 
tled .stacks,  it  is  usual  lo  allow  a  7- 
foot  cube,  or  .143  cubic  feet,  or  a  6- 
foot  cube,  is  allowed  per  ton  in 
weidht. 

The  volume  of  mow  is  readily  se- 
cure<l  hy  midtiplyintr  together  the 
leuRtb.  width  and  heinlit.  There  are 
(lifTerent  methods  of  measuring  hay 
in  ibo  stack,  depeiidinjr  upon  the 
shape  of  the  stack  and  also  upon  its 
si/e.  With  a  lonfj  stack  or  rick  the 
usual  method  is  to  throw  a  line  over 
the  stack,  measuring  the  <listance  in 
feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  start  on 
ono  si<le  to  the  bottom  on  the  other; 
achl  to  this  the  average  width  of  the 
"•tack  in  feet,  divide  this  sum  by  4 
(which  Rives  one  side  of  the  square) 
and  multiply  the  c|uotient  hy  itself 
and  this  produrt  by  the  leuRtli  of  the 
stack  in  feet.  This  will  Rive  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  in  the  stack,  which 
may  be  divided  by  512,  422  or  34.1,  in 
order  lo  find  the  number  of  tons. 
For  small,  low  ricks,  the  rule  is  to 
subtract  the  width  from  the  "over," 
divide  bv  2,  multiply  bv  the  width 
and  multiply  the  product  by  the 
leuRth,  dividiuR  the  result  by  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  ton. 

There  is  no  established  rule  for 
measurinR  round  stocks,  but  this 
one  will  approximate  the  contents  of 
a  st.ick  of  ordinary  conical  form: 
::Find  the  circumference  at  or  above 
the  base  of  'bulRe'  at  a  height  that 
will  average  the  base  from  there  to 
the  ground;  find  the  vertical  luMRht 
of  the  measured  circumference  from 
the  ground  and  the  sl:\nt  height  from 
the  measured  circumference  to  the 
top  of  the  stack,  takinij  all  measure- 
ments in  feet.  Multiply  the  circum- 
ference hy  itself  and  divide  bv  100 
and  midtiply  by  S,  then  nuiltiply  the 
result  hv  the  height  of  the  base,  plus 
one-third  of  the  slant  height  of  top," 
The  hay  in  a  round  stack  is  usually 
less  compact  than  in  a  rectangular 
stack,  hence  a  greater  number  of 
feet  should  be  allowed  for  a  ton 
with  well  settled  hay,  probably  512 
cubic  feet, — I*.  R.  Kennedy,  State 
l.'ni\ersitv. 


a.  query  n«i  HlKni;d  with  full  nnnie  iiiid 

Thin  Your  Pomelos. 

Ml/  iiomrlos  iiir  sinull.  Do  jiou  lliiiil: 
lluii  iroiilil  lie  iiiiiili  laif/cr  if  I  liiul 
lliinncil  tlii'tn  from  lime  to  timcf — W. 
T.,  Klverslde,  Cnl. 

Whether  pomelos  have  the  bright 
future  that  was  supposed  when  plant- 
ings were  made  of  them  a  few  ye;irs 
ago  or  not,  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  ;i  good  reason  for  thinning  tin- 
young  fruit  as  soon  .ifter  the  normal 
setting  h.id  been  determined  as  pos- 
sible. The  market  has  not  been  over- 
ly favorable,  and  what  demand  there 
has  been  has  been  for  large  sizes. 
,\lmost  as  heavy  production  would 
have  been  secured  by  weight,  with 
half  of  two-thirds  of  the  number  01 
pomelos,  if  pomelos  follow  the  cus- 
tom of  deciduous  fruits  after  prun- 
ing, and  the  individual  fruits  would 
have  been  that  much  larger  and  so 
in.irketable;  the  better  the  sizes,  the 
higher  the  price. 

Pomelos  set  in  clusters,  hence  the 
common  name  of  grapefruit,  and  so 
olTcr  an  excellent  opportunity  for  easy 
;ind  elTectivc  pruning,  which  several 
of  the  growers  arc  planning  to  adopt. 

For  Better  Gardens. 

//  is  (I  woman's  hlissril  pririlriir  h  Id  i- 

I  vrr  man  rt  siilcH, 
To  lain  a  i-ol  or  mansion  iiilo  some- 

thinii  else,  l)(si(lrK. 
Where  husliands,  sons  anil  fathers,  irilh 

tired  footsteps  come, 
A  plaee  of  rest,  where  love  alioands — 

a  eheerfal,  happn  home. 

The  modern  farmer's  wife  of  the 
present  day  has  just  as  many  advan- 
tages as  her  sister  living  in  the  city 
.md  in  some  ways  more.  Yet  how 
often  we  see  line  big  ranches  with 
well-kept  orchards,  good  big  houses 
for  the  family,  roomy  stables  for  the 
stock,  but  every  inch  of  ground 
around  the  house  proclaiming  to 
high  Heaven  of  neglect. 

"Oh,  hut  F  saw  some  beautiful 
liomes,"  you  say. 

Surely,  you  saw  some,  but  every 
honie  should  be  beautiful.  Stop  anil 
think  what  the  home  really  is.  It  is 
the  heart  of  all  farms,  and  must  send 
out  strong,  red  blood  in  the  shape  of 
men  and  boys.  This  is  an  age  of  ef- 
ficiency. Your  editor  is  doing  every- 
thing he  can  to  help  you  mentally, 
physically  and  financially,  and  every 
woman  should  make  up  her  mind  to 
keep  her  home  grounds  in  just  as 
good  condition  as  her  husband  keeps 
his  orchards  and  fields.  There  is  no 
work  that  shows  relinement  and  cul- 
ture so  much  as  a  love  for  flowers 
and  gardens, 

I  want  to  thank  every  one  of  those 
who  have  written  to  me  those  kind 
words  of  appreciation.  I  am  glad  to 
help  you, — Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquettc. 


Everlasting  Cucumber. 

There  was  a  small  article  of  the 
February  issue  of  the  "Orchard  .md 
Farm"  describing  a  new  cucumber 
wjlh  wonderful  keeping  qualities. 
There  were  so  many  inc|uiries  regard- 
ing the  cucumber  that  I  made  a 
special  efTort  to  get  the  truth  about 
its  origin,  keeping  qualities,  etc.  The 
grower  sent  me  a  sample  cucumber 
that  bad  been  picked  the  last  week  in 
Sci)tember.  I  received  the  cucumber 
on  the  fifth  of  March, 

It  was  a  nice  bright  green,  firm  and 
in  perfect  condition.  I  put  it  on  a 
shelf  in  a  cool,  dark  room  and  kept 
it  until  April  IT),  when  T  rut  it  open 
to  examine  the  inside,  I  found  it  in 
pi-rfect  condition.  This  cucumber  is 
of  the  white  spine  class  and  has  been 
developed  by  seed  selection.  There 
are  no  seeds  on  the  market  at  present. 


$■■1  B^^V  Down 
.  /.0\3  ^ft^^ 

M  30  Days  Free  Trial 

ThinKt  ^t!— Only  :?7..*>(»  if  salisfied  after  trial  — th.-n  a  few 
inoiithlv  r»'»y  "'*'"t'*~;>"<l~' "»  k<r|>llic  Cieminic  B<*ljri:in  MrlntU — 
th«  in-|nir;itor  with  tUt-  wonderful.  ii4-ir-bnlnnclntf  howl.  The  M'  I"tte  turns  bo 
ruAily  It  w  ill  run  30  minufcH  afti-r  you  vtoD  cr:inl.inu  unk-iH  yim  upply  brake. 
WnUjfur  catalog— \t  e^plaina  tvarything.   Now— rvftd  our  olTi-r. 

Not  a  V^ent  in  AOVanCe  i^en  wo  uhlp  the  Molmte.  No  mIcj- 
mfin  rallH  to  lM»th<T  you.    I'l"-  th*-  mnchinc  in  <'vcry  way.    Afl<  r  .TOdivn,  t^cnd 


17. Ml  down  und  bslanLo  In  ibu  mudo 

Good  News 
From  Belgium 


l.b,..  o„l»  il  -..t.  r  (r.  U'i  A  ■  .1 

■  II  duty  l«  fK.w  oir  -  ui.  r»ini  rulur- 
||.>i>  <•>  Am-rlciin  fnrmrn>  of  tif.  lb. 
Hvla*  lblai>|»pt>rUiiiKy.  KroacataluB. 


Valuable  Book 
Free 


Writ*!  tmJay  f 
nl.k-  It,,  r  M  v 
by  Pr  ' 

•nil  llnlrh.  tha  twn  v 
tl-la   tWp»«"-:  ('..n.l  - 

Blld  CATV  fur  CilUlu—bou. 


Write  Today 


The  Melotte  Separator 

H.  a.  BABSON.  U.  S.  Mjn«c«r. 

D«pt. 11377     20th  Jk  California  Av«.,  Chlcaco 


■kKKP  YOnt  KG»S  FOR  WINTER  AND  Hl(j|l  I'KK  KS- 


Wliy  aril  your  aninnirr  <*KKa  nt  in<*r  Tli<-  Jiinuury  prl<-r  !■  Mr. 

THE  FLEMING  EGG  PRESERVER 


iliir 


xl   aji   frt~.lt   ftlifH  whni 


will  kefp  euiTH  fre^h  for  numllis. 
tilla  nrupnratlDn  lian  bei'n  iifM>(l, 

AdItKM  I/mtK  COLI.I-XiK  EXPERTS  han  tertcd  '  Thn  I-lrainir  I'mrw"  »nd  are  uiimiiniaK 
In  tliolr  ri'iK>rlH  it  lo  iu  abHolute  elficieDcy.  CHE.M*.  SIMI'LK.   KKKKM ICNT.  <il!A[(AN  I  KKO. 

$1.00  buya  onr  Jnr.  ttnr  Jar  prrarrvca  100  doarn. 

Send  for  t><>nktet  ajid  testimoniab.     Agentu  wuiiU-d. 
M.  M.  FAItMIOIt  &  CM.,  Ulni-kfuol,  Ida.  Holo  AtriiU  tm  Ciliforela, 


When  the  seeds  are  ready  for  the 
piihlie  the  readers  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  will  have  the  tirst  chance  at 
them. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
have  fresh  cueumhers  in  the  store- 
rooms and  cellars  for  winter  use  just 
as  well  as  we  can  have  apples,  pota- 
toes and  cabbages.  The  cucumber 
would  do  as  well  in  any  State  where 
it  does  not  freeze  hard  before  Octo- 
ber   1,  as  it  docs  in  California. — E.  P. 


The  Care  of  Cream. 

ll'/ifit  1.1  the  lust  way  to  keep  cream 
in  hot  weatherf—l..  I'..  Mudern,  Cal. 

During  the  hot  days  of  summer 
the  farmer  who  is  selling  cream  to 
the  creamery  linds  it  a  problem  to 
keep  his  cream  in  the  proper  con- 
per  condition.  However,  there  are 
but  a  few  simple  rules  which  should 
he  followed,  that  would  result  in 
better  cream.  First  of  all  these  is 
cleanliness.  Dirt,  remember,  carries 
bad  flavors.  If  the  barn  or  its  sur- 
roundings and  cows  are  dirty  it  will 
result  in  poor  milk;  poor  milk  re- 
sults ill  poor  cream;  poor  cream  re- 
sults in  poor  butter. 

Immediately  after  separating,  the 
cream  should  be  cooled  down  to  at 
least  50  degree  Fahrenheit.  Warm 
cream  should  never  be  poured  upon 
cold  as  the  temperature  of  the  lot 
is  raised  and  bad  flavors  may  re- 
sult. It  is  essential  that  the  cream 
be  stirred  frequently  to  insure  uni- 
form ripening.  If  the  cream  is  left 
undisturbed,  the  fat  rises  the  same 
way  as  it  does  in  milk.  As  a  result 
the  cream  is  full  of  curd  particles 
or  it  becomes  "lumpy," 

Never  put  cream  in  a  rusty  or. 
battered  can  and  always  remember 
that  milk  and  cream  have  that  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  bad  flavors.- 


D.  O.  LIVELY 

S16  Hobart  Building,  San  Fran 

Telephone  Garrteld  1321 

Live  Stock 

ANY  KIND— ANY  QUANTITY. 
If  you  have  anything  for  Bale,  I'll 
find  a  ciiatomer.  If  you  want  to  buy, 
tell   me,     I'll   get  It   for  you.  No 
order  too  nmall — or  too  large,  either. 
Registered  Livestock  a  .Specialty.  A 
flrst-hand  knowledge  of  llve- 
Btock  gained  from  twenty- 
flve  years'  experience. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  Ll»e  St(Mk, 
I'aiiamu  I'acitic   Iiiteniational  KipoBilion.  19la, 


ROSE  CREST 
BERKSHIRES 

The  blood  of  such  great  sires  as 
MasterphuT,  KiTalM,  Cliani|iion'( 
Best  and  others.  None  better  on 
the  Coast.  1  am  offering  at  pres- 
ent 14  boars  and  10  gilts  farrowed 
In  1915,  also  fall  pigs  of  both  sexee. 

Herd  headed  hy  Itookwood  Baroi 
10th  >o.  1.'>279*J  and  AmeH  Riral, 
118  >o.  2l7Si)l. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices 
address 

F.  L.  HALL,  Perris,  California. 


How  to  Sell  Eggs. 

Kindlil  tell  me  hmr  I  man  »'// 
hrmrn  eiK/.'i  to  the  best  advantagef — 
-Mrs.  ,1.  P.  I..  llolUstcr.  Cnl. 

If  you  can  market  your  brown 
eggs  with  grocers  or  other  merchants 
who  can  sell  direct  to  tlic  consumer, 
you  wil  probably  be  able  to  get  as 
goo<I  prices  as  arc  paid  for  white 
eggs.  The  San  Francisco  wholesale 
market  generally  pays  from  one  to 
two  cents  les  per  dozen  for  brown 
egcs  than  for  white  eggs. 

\Ve  would  sugest  that  ynu  spend 
a  day  or  so  making  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  your  nearest  and  best 
markets. 


Aak  Vour  Driller  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for   llor-es.    Mll.li   ('.'"I,   I'hii-keUJ,   Voulic  ri«« 
and  Ht't-.     t■lK'al■**^I  li>,.«l  in  Uie  marl..!  t.>.i4>. 
If   your   de  iler   tlivsn  I   carry    it,  aiMn-s^ 
Kl.   l)OR,%UU   on.  WOKKS 
149    t'alifornin    !«t..     !<»■  KrHnrUra 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Si'iul   fur  mil'   HO-p.HK"'  ' 
Lumber.  Sash,   Doors  and 
Supplies.     W  e  save  you  thi 
man's  profli, 

Conlniotors'  .V  Builders'  Supply  C*. 

1401  .Mh  S<,  llnkland,  Cal. 
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Our  Olives  Best. 

So  rapidly  is  interest  growing  in 
the  olive  as  a  great  coming  Cal- 
ifornia industry — there  are  now 
more  olive  trees  in  California  still 
too  young  to  bear  than  bearing  olive 
trees — that  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  enrolled  69a  students  in 
its  free  correspondence  course  on  the 
olive,  and  224  have  finished  the 
course. 

That  California  has  practically  a 
monopoly  of  the  market  for  ripe 
olives  is  pointed  out  by  Professor  F. 
T.  Bioletti  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  this  correspondence  course. 
Particularly  appropriate  is  it,  there- 
fore, for  all  Californians  to  aid  the 
good  cause. 

In  southern  Erope  ripe  olives  are 
produced,  but  only  for  local  con- 
sumption. One  of  the  great  contri- 
butions of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
California  was  the  discovery  by  the 
the  experiment  station  of  successful 
methods  of  canning  and  bottling  ripe 
olives,  and  the  result  has  been  to  win 
for  this  State  an  industry  in  which 
Europe  has  not  been  able  to  compete. 

In  the  university's  correspondence 
course  on  the  olive  it  is  pointed  out 
that  to  clip  the  tips  from  the  olive 
pits  before  planting  will  save  prac- 
tically a  year  in  the  growth  of  seed- 
lings. This  free  correspondence  course 
gives  instruction  in  the  preparing  of 
the  seedbed,  the  planting  of  the 
seeds,  the  care  of  the  seedlings,  the 
preparation  of  the  orchard,  the  set- 
ting out  of  the  trees,  cultivation, 
green-manuring  with  cover  crops,  ir- 
rigation, pruning,  the  top-working  of 
old  trees  so  that  unprofitable  varie- 
ties may  be  worked  over  into  profit- 
table  strains,  the  making  of  olive  oil 
and  ripe  olives,  pickling  olives,  and 
on  the  much  needed  matter  of  stand- 
ardization of  the  sizes  of  olives  for 
market  purposes. 

California  olive  orchards  promise 
an  immensely  long  life  of  usefulness, 
according  ot  the  university,  for  in 
Europe  olive  trees  hundreds  of  years 
old  are  still  producing  profitable 
crops. 

One  of  Many  Letters. 

Editor  Orchard  and  Farm — 
Dear  Sir:    Your  paper  is  so  near 
ideal  that  I  must  voice  my  approval 
of  the  articles  you  print. 

Especially  am  I  interested  in  the 
work  Harris  Weinstock  is  doing.  He 
must  have  been  some  where  some 
time.  He  knows  the  farmer  better 
than  the  farmer  knows  himself. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with 
farmers  and  farm  organizations.  Col- 
onel Weinstock  is  going  at  the  long 
neglected  problem  from  the  right 
angle.    I  wish  him  much  success! 

Every  producer  as  well  as  every 
consumer  should  follow  his  work 
closely  and  co-operate  with  him.  I 
road  with  interest  the  article  on  com- 
mission men,  signed  by  a  city  con- 
sumer. He  only  showed  his  ignor- 
ance. The  commission  man  is  here 
because  there  is  a  niche  for  him  to 
fill.  When  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer get  together  they  can  close 
that  niche  and  save  that  present 
waste.  But  there  is  no  sense  of 
jumping  on  the  commission  man  be- 
cause he  exists.  True,  the  producer 
needs  a  better  market,  and  the  con- 
sumer better  products  and  these  can 
and  will  be  brought  about  through 
co-operation. 

Trusting  that  I  may  ever  have  the 
privilege  of  reading  Orchard  and 
Farm  and  finding  it  constantly  on  the 
main  line  as  it  now  seems  to  be.  Sin- 
cerely yours. — A.  A.  Schlegel,  Lind- 
say, Cal.,  May  9,  1916. 

California  has  declared  war  on  the 
English  sparrow.  Throughout  the 
United  States  this  bird  has  proved 
,  to  be  a  pest  and  many  Eastern  cities 
have  waged  war  against  it  for  many 
years  past.  Here  as  elsewhere, 
the  English  sparrow  is  not  only  fifthy 
in  its  habits  and  destructive  to 
crops,  but  in  addition  drives  out  the 
native  insectivorous  and  song  birds. 


Two  Big  Rabbit  Drives. 

Residents  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley turned  out  in  force  to  two  of 
the  most  successful  rabbit  drives  in 
its  history  recently. 

District  1002,  near  Franklin,  in  that 
county,  offered  as  an  attraction  free 
shotgun  shells  to  all  who  would  at- 
tend, and  as  a  result  about  2,000  rab- 
bits were  slain. 


Arbiickle,  Colusa  count\'.  was  the 
scene  of  the  other  drive,  which  was 
attended  by  about  2,500  outside  visi- 
tors, and  there  was  a  heavy  slaughter 
of  the  farmers'  pests. 

Arbuckle  had  been  working  on  its 
rabbit  drive  for  weeks,  and  the 
elaborate  preparations  were  carried 
through  without  a  hitch.  More  than 
600  automobile  parties  from  points 


as  far  as  Sacramento,  and  even  San 
Francisco,  attended  the  drive,  and  it 
spread  so  far  that  the  prizes  for  the 
most  killing  could  not  be  awarded. 
It  is  believed  that  1,000  rabbits  fell. 
C.  B.  B.  Boxkius  of  San  Francisco 
dropped  the  first  rabbit. 

At  Franklin  the  rabbits  were  so 
thick  at  times  that  the  hunting  be- 
came a  massacre. 


Don't  Pay  Taxes  on 
Unproductive  Land 

EVERY    cent    that  you  pay  in  taxes 
on  unproductive  land  is  money  wasted. 
You  can  eliminate  this  waste — not  by 
getting  rid  of  the  taxes  but  by  getting  rid 
of  the  land— the  unproductive  part  of  it. 

Take  it  out  of  the  unproductive  class — 
make  it  ji!>/'d?ductive  by  means  of 

HEl^CULES 
DYNAMITE 


If  you  own  land  rendered  useless  by 
water,  stumps,  rocks,  or  by  all  three 
combined,  Hercules  Dynamite  will  clear 
it  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

If  you  have  ever  run  a  drainage  ditch, 
pulled  stumps,  or  removed  rocks  by  hand 
power  you  know  the  amount  of  work 


HKRCULES  POWDER  CO. 

SAN  FRANXISCO  CAU 

Fleai^c  send  mc  a  free  copy  of  your  book,  "Pro- 
gressive Cultivation".    I  am  interested  in  Uynamite  for 


involved.  Hercules  Dynamite  will  do 
the  same  job,  and  do  it  more  thoroughly, 
at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  in  time, 
labor  and  money. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  an  in- 
structive and  interesting  book  called 
"Progressive  Cultivation".  It  is  sent  free 
on  request.  It  treats  fully  not 
only  the  question  of  land  clear- 
ing by  means  of  dynamite  but 
also  subsoiling,  tree  planting, 
irrigation  work,  etc.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 
Please  use  the  coupon 
opposite. 


HBIipUUBS  POWDEH^CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 


READ  a  good  reliable  poultry  publica- 
tion is  the  advice  of  poultry  experts. 
Realizing  this.  Orchard  and  Farm  has 
arranged  to  give  a  year's  subscription 
to  the  California  Poultry  Journal,  the 
leading  Western  poultry  publication, 
with  each  new  or  renewal  subscription 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  for  one  year. 
Send  50c  to  Orchard  and  Farm.  Hearst 
Rldg.,  San  Francisco,  and  receive  the 
California  Poultry  Journal  one  year 
and  Orchard  and  Farm  one  year,  new 
or  renewal. 

BABY  CHICKS,  7  per  hundred — Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns;  thorough- 
breds exclusively:  not  simply  chicks, 
but  stock  that  lays  and  pays;  1,600 
breeding  hens  raised  from  trapnested 
stock.  If  you  want  quality  chicks  at 
reasonable  prices,  send  for  my  folder. 
F.  AV.  Dobbel.  Buenii  A'istn  Poultry 
YiirdK.  R.  1.  Bos  33,  .Sonoma,  Calif. 

C-VPOIV.S  or  roosters,  which?  20c  each 
as  roosters  or  $2  each  as  capons.  Big 
paying  undeveloped  industry  awaiting 
you.  Particulars  free,  or  send  500  for 
>ew  copyrighted  book  6x9  explaining 
very  detail  and  illustrating  the  pro- 
Juction  of  capons  by  actual  photo- 
graphs. J.  C.  Hendemon.  Box  470,  San 
Francisco. 

PET.ALUMA  Hatchery  —  Established 
1902.  Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to 
points  reached  in  three  days;  six  va- 
rieties. There  are  fifteen  large  hatch- 
eries here,  but  only  one  "Petaluma 
Hatchery.''  We  challenge  the  hen. 
Send  for  free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

XO  BABY  CHICKS  during  July.  Fall 
hatching  starts  in  .\ugust.  Get  in 
touch  with  us  immediately  to  assure 
chicks  when  you  want  them.  Ask  for 
special  "Fall  Chick"  circular.  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas.  Camp- 
hell  Poultry  Ranch.  Campbell.  Cal  I  f . 

R.IRRED  Plymouth  Rocks  —  the  kind 
that  win  and  lay;  eggs  for  hatching 
and  choice  stock  for  sale.  Have  bred 
Barred  Rocks  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Write  for  catalog  showing  win- 
nings. Vodden'a  Rockery,  Loa  Gatos, 
Cnllf.  

COMBINE  BCSINESS  with  pleasure  on 
your  vacation.  Order  our  Maps, 
Lists,  services.  See.  select,  obtain  your 
choice  of  land  now  available.  Use  some 
of  your  9  rights.  Particulars.  June 
Booklet  Free.  Write  Joncph  Clark, 
Sacramento.  Cal.  

BITFF  Leghorn.  WTiite  Minorca  chicks, 
eggs  and  stock;  quality  guaranteed; 
prices  reasonable.  Choice  strained 
honev.  fiO  pounds  fo'-  $.'!.50.  Sandrldee 
Hatchery,  Kerman.  Cal. 

Y'OUNG  or  old  breedin.-r  stock  for  sale; 

discount  on  quantity;  quality  guaran- 
teed. M.  B.  turkeys.  Toulouse  geese, 
S.  S.  Hamburg's  pearl  guineas,  and  ca- 
nary  birds.    J.  'Wellborn,  'Warren,  Ore. 


WHITE  PEKIX   ducks,   heavy  layers. 

heavy  table  fowls,  i-apid  growers. 
K'ggs.  $1  per  dozen.  $5  per  hundred. 
Rabv  ducks,  $18  per  hundred.  Pekin 
Puck  Farm.  Santa  Cran.  Cnl.  

ONE  THOlTSANn  extra  fine  White  Leg- 
horn pullets,  hatched  April  22.  Ex- 
ceptionally large,  vigorous  and  uni- 
form for  their  age.  Reasonable  price. 
Martin  Peraga,  nnncan'w  Mllla. 

HART'S  bronze  turkeys.     .Stock  at  re- 
duced prices.    Order  now  for  fall  de- 
livery.   Circulars  free.    .4lbcrt  M.Hart, 
Clementa,  Cal. 

CAMPINES  of  quality,  silver  and  gold- 
en: hatching  eggs  and  voung  stock 
for  sale.    M.  Yehl,  R.  1,  Box  11  C,  I.lv- 
crmorc.  Cal.   

TRAPNESTED    White    and    Buff  Leg- 
horns;   great     winners    and  layers. 
Eggs,  chicks,  sto-^k.     .Arthur  H.  Srhroc- 
dcr,  Alta  Mcxa,  Mountain  VIcit,  Cal. 


MUSIC. 


■VERY  liATEST  smashing  big  song  hits 
of  all  publishers  (-words  and  music 
complete),  15  cents  each  postpaid  any- 
where in  U.  S.  A.  Be  "up  to  the  mo- 
ment"— get  the  newest  they're  singing, 
the  latest  they're  dancing,  under  the 
bright  lights  from  Broadwav  to  the 
Cliff  House.  Write  to-dav  for  great 
free  list.  W'llder.  the  Mualc  King, 
Hearst  Bulldlne,  San  Francisco. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED  —  To    hear    from    owner  of 
good   farm   for  sale.     Send  descrip- 
tion and  cash  price.     R.  G.  List,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear     from     owner  of 
good  ranch  for  sale.   State  cash  pric» 
and  description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Mlnneap- 
oiix,  Minn. 


OUR  RATE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  advertisements  In  the  Market  Place 
pages  is  only  3  cents  per  word  for  each  Insertion. 

THE  MARKET  PLACE  CLASSIFIED  Ad  Department  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
offers  subscribers  and  readers  a  low  priced  and  effective  place  to  adver- 
tise. These  advertisements  are  read  because  subscribers  know  they  offer 
bargains.    Your  bargains  should  be  here. 

SEND  PAYMENT  when  you  send  the  advertisement.  We  make  no  charge 
accounts  of  this  kind  of  advertising.  Amounts  under  one  dollar  may  be 
sent  In  1  or  2  cent  stamps.  Make  remittance  to  cover  as  many  times  ai 
you  want  advertisement  to  run. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  MUST  REACH  US  by  noon  of  23d  of  each  month. 
CHANGES  OF  COPY  must  be  In  our  hands  by  10th  of  month  preceding 
date  of  issue.  Address 

ADVERTISING  DEPT.,  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

HEARST  BLDC.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BIRDS. 


FOR  SALE — Birdland — Before  purchas- 
ing a  pet  of  any  kind  visit  our  stores 
and  see  the  grand  collection  ot  fancy 
and  aviary  birds  we  have  to  offer.  You 
are  sure  to  see  something  you  never 
have  seen  before.  Pekin  nightingales, 
the  grandest  of  singers,  at  $22.50  per 
dozen.  See  page  11  of  our  catalogue  for 
this  and  other  small  finches;  Just  what 
.vou  want.  We  offer  many  kinds  of 
pretty  birds,  pets  and  ornamental  land 
and  water  fowl;  goldfish  and  small  tur- 
tles; aquaria  food  and  plans  for  aqua- 
ria. You  will  find  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  cages  in  the  city  at  all  prices, 
from  the  costly  palace  cage  to  the  75c 
traveling  cage;  also  seed,  foods  and 
remedies  for  any  of  your  pets.  Baby 
parrots.  Owing  to  the  troubles  in  Mex- 
ico these  are  scarce  this  season,  but  we 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  out  many 
more  this  season  than  ever  before,  and 
offer  now  while  they  last  the  grand, 
hand-raised,  tame,  human  talkers  at 
$10,  $15  and  $25:  also  the  celebrated 
parrots  from  Corinto,  and  all  of  the 
other  kinds.  Every  bird  guaranteed  to 
talk  and  to  give  satisfaction.  Dogs. 
We  buy  and  sell  dogs  of  all  kinds  and 
have  now  on  hand  some  good  Aire- 
dales, collies.  Bostons  and  many  other 
kinds,  some  at  low  prices  to  make 
room.  Full  line  of  kennel  supplies  and 
all  the  standard  foods  and  remedies  for 
dogs  and  cats.  We  ship  stock  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  and  your  orders 
will  receive  prompt  and  careful  atten- 
tion. Books  on  birds,  dogs  and  cats, 
and  Illustrated  catalogue  giving  de- 
scriptions and  prices  of  all  goods  free 
on  application.  L.  M.  Grider,  1301  Cen- 
tral Ave.  and  216  Mercantile  Place,  Los 
.\ngclcs.  California. 


PARCEL  POST 


EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity — Send  fifty 
cents.  I  will  send  you  a  book  written 
in  simple  English  showing  500  practi- 
cal, eas.v  and  pleasant  ways  men  and 
women  can  make  money,  especially  in 
the  country  and  on  the  farm.  A  gold 
mine  of  wonderful  schemes.  Don't  pass 
this  opportunity.  It  may  mean  your 
fortune  and  Independence.  Nothing 
like  it  ever  printed.  Ideas  and  plans 
House.  3  Dogglaas  Street.  San  Francisco. 

LIVING  expenses  reduced  25%  through 
co-operative  buying.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  particulars.  Pacific  ro-Op- 
eratlTC  Lcagrue,  0-236  Commercial  St., 
San  Francisco. 

SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


WE  BU'Y  alfalfa  seed  containing  dod- 
der, mustard  and  other  noxious  weed 
seeds.  Send  us  samples  of  any  high  or 
low  grade  seed  you  may  have,  also  of 
mustard,  bur  and  sour  clover  seed,  flax, 
etc.  Mercantile  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth 
and  Poplar  Sts..  Oakland,  Cnl. 

BCRB.WK'S  spineless  cactus  —  Direct 
from  the  home  of  the  originator, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  We  are  now  offering 
the  new  improved  varieties  of  forage 
and  fruiting  cactus  for  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultrv.  'Write  for  our  pamphlets  and 
price  list.    J.  I.  JcttcII,  Santa  Roaa. 

WILL  SELL  two-year-old  Florida  sour 
stock  seedlings.  $8  thousand,  or  ex- 
change for  hogs,  heifer,  calves,  tools  or 
iron  pipe  any  size  up  to  two  inches. 
What  have  you?    Box  20.  Lakeside,  Cal. 

FROGS 


FROGS — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern bullfrogs;  unusual  possibilities 
west  of  mountains.  Tromenrtous  de- 
mand. W.  A.  Randel,  R.  1|  SeTinoari 
Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL 


W.VNTED — Have  you  plenty  of  "pep?" 

Have  you  sand,  grit,  determination? 
You  must  have  it  to  succeed.  You  face 
the  future  like  a  man  or  like  a  craven. 
Preparedness  is  the  word  that  to-day  is 
heard  on  the  lips  of  millions.  It  is  the 
same  vital  factor  upon  which  your  fu- 
ture is  based.  Study  telegraphy, 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  English 
branches.  Board  and  room  can  be 
earned.  Girls  can  earn  all  expenses. 
Interesting  circulars  and  information 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Mackay 
Business  College,  908  Main  St.,  Loa 
.\ngeles. 

YOIiNG  MEN  and  women — Become  a 
telegraph  operator;  have  a  clean, 
fascinating  and  paying  profession.  We 
teach  you,  giving  practical  instruction 
in  railway  and  commercial  telegraphy 
with  typewriting.  Low  tuition.  Enroll 
now.  Day  and  night  school.  Write  for 
information.  Thompson's  Tciceraph 
.■<cuool.  1115  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Fran- 
cIhco.  Cal. 

STUDENTS  everywhere  will  be  able  to 
earn  money  during  vacation  time  by 
representing  Orchard  and  Farm.  The 
work  is  steady,  profitable  and  digni- 
fied. A  letter  or  card  to  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Hearst  Bidg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  will  bring  full  details.  

SECOND-HAND  and  new  water  pipe — 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought 
Iron  screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  167  Eleventh  St.,  San 
Francisco.  

NEW,  SIMPLE  process  for  crystalliz- 
ing figs  and  other  fruits.  Instruc- 
tions, terms,  samples  on  application. 
Correspondence  with  fig  growers  so- 
licited. Mrs.  H.  B.  Montelth,  Santa 
Rosa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  California 
farmer  wants  to  rent  ranch  about 
160  acres  on  shares  in  good  district  in 
Southern  California.  Married  man  with 
boy.  and  should  be  near  good  school. 
References  to  character  and  ability 
from  best  farmers  in  'Ventura  county. 
Owners  wanting  good  man  address 
Bo:i  ."iH".  Orchard  and  Farm.  

NOTICE — NOTICE  —  15.000  men  and 
women  wanted  this  year  for  U.  S. 
Government  life  .lobs.  $65  to  $150 
month.  Vacations  with  pay.  Short 
hours.  "Pull"  unnecessary.  You  write 
Immediately  for  free  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  Ma40.  Rochester,  N.  V.  

A  POSITION  is  open  for  you  In  the 
Government  service  after  we  have 
helped  you  qualify.  My  money  back 
offer  guarantees  it.  Write  quick  for 
big  free  book  D.  A.  939.  Earl  Hop- 
kins, WashinKton,  D.  C. 


RABBITS 


GILMORE  FARM  —  New  Zealand  Red 
rabbits,  exhibition  and  utility  stock. 
Send  a  2c  stamp  for  our  catalog.  Also 
all  kinds  of  rabbit  breeders'  supplies, 
such  as  Gllmore's  self -cleaning  hutch 
plans,  mash  formiila.  tanning  hides 
formula,  rabbit  books,  etc.  Free  circu- 
lar. Gllmore  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Cal. 

■WE   LEAD   them  all   with   Belgians — 
Hardy,    reliable    Rufus    Reds.  Sln- 
nott's  Rabbltry.  Fresno,  Calif.  

C.4LDWELL  BROS.,  America's  leading 
breeders  and  exporters  ot  American 
Reds.      Send     for    catalog.  Caldnell 
Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


BILLIIvEN  herd  of  improved  Cheste 
Whites.  Pure  bred,  registered,  chol 
era  immune.  Quality  combined  witi 
size.  Rapid  growing,  early  maturing 
the  kind  that  makes  the  money.  A; 
extra  fine  lot  of  weaned  pigs,  boil 
sexes,  representing  the  best  and  ino.- 
Ijopular  blood  lines  this  breed  proil  i  . 
Sires  and  dams  from  championti  an 
grand  champions;  five  different  aire 
used;  can  mate  up  not  akin.  A  fev 
nice  fall  gilts  that  will  be  bred  uii 
be  ready  to  ship  in  September.  Writ 
for  circular  and  prices.  C  B.  Cnnalagi 
ham.    Mills.    Sacramento    County,  Cal 

125  D.VIRY  COWS,  100  milking,  equalT 
Jerseys,  Durham,  Holstein.  Also  th 
faun  on  which  they  run;  340  acres:  25 
acres  alfalfa,  50  barley.  250  gallon 
milk  daily.  $50,000  for  outfit  or  |g 
head  for  the  cows.  Ten  miles  south 
west  Bakersfield.  (Cash.)  J.  B.  Mt 
i'ulchen,  Bakersfleld,  California. 

FOR  s.\LE — Fancy  belted  Hampshl^ 
hogs.  Well  belted  young  .sows  an 
boars,  registered.  Prices  reasonable 
Ben.  F.  Thorpe.  Manager,  Canllcid  E< 
tate  Ranches,  Bonsall,  California. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  and  high  grade  Tog 
genburg  buck  kids;  also  few  grad 
does,  some  fresh.  Ednin  W.  Prltchct- 
Prop.,  Alpine  Goat  Dalr.v,  Long  Beae 
Calif.  

REGISTERED  Duroc-Jersey  hogs, 

ture  boars,  brood  sows,  gilts  an' 
weanlings.  Why  not  the  best?  Prlc 
right.  Come  and  see  them  or  writ 
Red  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal, 

BUi  TYPE  Poland  Chinas:  bred  sowil 
bred  gilts,  open  gilts,  weanling  plg{ 
of  either  sex.  Young  boars  ready  fo 
service.  Kxtra  special  prices.  Writj 
Geo.   .A.  Smith.  Corcoran,  Cnl.  | 

REGISTERED      JERSEYS  —  A  ami 

herd  of  heifers  and  young  cows.  tW 
bulls:  heavy   milking  strain.     Will  b 
sold  at  a  bargain.    P.  O.  Box  184,  Ma 
ilcid,  Cal.  

GH.\DE  TOGGENBl'RY  goats:  fres 
and  coming  fresh:  heavy  milker 
$1."^  to  $2.'>.     G.  S.  Rogers.  ITS  Waa 

Ntrcet,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 

REtilSTERED    Berkshires — I'or  sal'' 
bred  sows.     Boars  ready  for  servic 
and   weanling  pigs.     C.  H.  Thomp 
Novato.  Cal.  

HIGH-CL.^SS  Duroc  Jersey  hogs. 
Hock  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Call. 

AVILLOWMOOB  Ayreshlres — Great  rer 

ords;  economy;  300  head  In  herd. 
W.  disc.  Rolmond,  Washington. 

REGISTERED     Poland  China 

Weanling  pigs  of  both  sexes, 
Cook.  Paradise.  Calif.  

FOR  S.\LE — .\  large  pure  bred  Im 

ed  Percheron  stallion.    Lou  St" 
Ramona.  Cal. 


READ    OIR    advertising    on    pa''''  2 
Tngus  Ranch.  Taams  Switch,  Tnlar 
Coiintv. 


REDROCK   RANCH.    Glen   Ellen,  Ca 

for  best  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


ROYAL  .\rablan  method  of  taming  an 
training  anv  horse.  Works  wonder 
Price  25'-.  Interesting  free  circular  f 
extraordinnrv  good  thinirs.  Cloyd  ' 
en"»ofd.  .<»S7  Collcirc  St..  Portland,  Or 


OFFICE  stationery  —  Catalogues,  get 
eral  commercial  printing.  Good  worl 
low  prices,  prompt  service.  Mall  0 
ders.  G.  C.  Gallagher,  443  Sacraroeai 
S«..  S.  F. 


AA.A — LI  MBER,  new  and  second  ban 

rough.  $10  M;  finished.  $15:  'A*  R. 
shingles.  45c  b'dle.    Dan  P.  Dolan,  !•> 

Mission  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal .  

I'SRD    BOOKS  —  Extraordinary  ba 
gains.       Catalog.       Hlarene's.  F-M- 
Post.  San  Francisco.     CBooks  bought 


B.  REICH.ARD — Breeder  of  high-cla; 

Airedale  Terriers.  Young  stock  f" 
snie.    R.  2.  Chino,  Cal. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


TO  REni'CE  the  high  cost  of  llvir 
send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Consum 
Catalogue.      Smith's    Cash     Store,  1' 
Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


IRRIGATION 


IRKIG.ATION  projects  financed  and  Ct 
onlzed.  Complete  irrigation  syster 
constructed.  Will  consider  any  ii 
tract  from  10.000  to  50.000  acres 
either  Government  or  privately  own" 
land  that  can  be  Irrigated  at  a  re 
sonable  cost.  Send  particulars  to  • 
nU6,  Orchard  and  Farm. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


i)UR  OPPORTUNITY — We  want  a  lim- 
ited number  ot  men  and  women  to 
..)k  after  the  interests  of  Orchard  and 
iim   on    a    salary   and  commission 
!sis.    This  work  is  pleasant  and  dig- 
lied.    Experience  is  unnecessary.  We 
Mch  you  until  you  become  thoroughly 
iinlliar  with  the  service.    Most  propo- 
i  tlons     require     the     investment  of 
iioney,  but  here  we  take  all  the  risk, 
ou  can  give  the  plan  a  trial  in  your 
,are  time    without    interfering  with 
ur    regular    duties.     Ask    for  our 
nney-Making  Offer.    Your  name  on  a 
list  card  will  bring  it.     Address  Or- 
liard    and    Farm,    Hearst    Bids.,  San 
ranctdco,  Cal.  

(■.\PABI..K  agent  to  represent  us  in 
Northern  and  Central  California  who 
lis  with    orchards,    farms,  canning 
tories,  etc.    Our  article  is  Indorsed 
I  1    used    by   all    the  fruit-packing 
Lilts  in  Southern  California.  Exclu- 
c    territory  on    liberal  commission 
sis.      Fidelity     Supply     Co.,  Marah 
I  rung  BIdK.,  JUos  Ang^eles,  Cal. 

,  !■;  WANT  a  good  live  agent  with 
lutomobile  in  every  country  commu- 
y  to  sell  Oro  Loma  irrigated  farms 
I'resno  County,  California.    Write  us 

I -day.    Oro  Loma  Farms  Co.,  704  Ho- 

:irt  Bide.,  San  Francisco. 

,  A.\TED — BOYS  who  own  their  own 
motorcycles;  $30  per  week.  Full  par- 
ulars   upon  application.     A  card  or 

tter  will  do  the  work.     Address  Or- 

iiiird    and    Farm,    Hearst    Bids.,  Sau 

ranclaco,  Cal. 


.  A.VTEU — State,   county   and  district 
managers  to  look  after  territory  and 
ill'  of  our  lighting  and  cooking  plants, 
iunard  Mtg.  Co.,  Yamhill,  Ore. 

REAL  ESTATE 


\  ILL  SBLL  all  or  part  of  garden  tract 
seven  miles  from  Denver,  Colo.;  bear- 
!(,'  plum  and  cherry  orchard;  straw- 
ei  ries,  other  small  fruits;  %  mile  to 
hipping  station;  grade  school  within 
lile;  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  acres;  old 
iter  right  (1863  priority)  insures  am- 
li'  water  for  irrigation;  fine  artesian 
e!!;  substantial  house,  cellar  and 
oiches;  good  barns  for  five  horses,  fif- 
11-11  cows;  fifty-foot  chicken  house; 
lice  $12,500;  about  one-tourtli  down, 
Hliince  long  time,  low  interest.  Dr. 
V.  H.  D.,  «eO  Metropolitan  BIdgr.,  Den- 
or,  Colo.  

itKSNO  CO. — 520  acres,  town  5  miles, 
It.   R.    in   200   yds.,   school   5  miles; 
iwnslte  on  land.     Sandy  loam  soil;  9 
'  ICS  of  good  alfalfa,  180  acres  culti- 
iicd,   about    80   acres   more  tillable; 
a  lance   pasture  land   fenced.  6-room 
'Use,  barn,  chicken-house,  storeliouse. 
Creek  and  good  well.     Also  has 
i'l-acre  tracts  at  $50  per  acre.    8  40- 
i  c  tracts  at  $25  per  acre,  and  two  160 
li  s  improved,  all  close  to  proven  oil 
iiitory.     Address  Box  D  1,  CoalluKa, 
renno  Co.,  Calif.  

(lit  SAI,F — A  date  grove,  in  a  clean 
tdwn   with   most    healthful  climate, 
H  host  soil:  a  lot  of  6  acres:  most  va- 
I'us   fruits    identical    to  semi-tropics 
111  be  had  any  day  in  the  year  direct 
lom  the  tree.    Most  remarkable  prop- 
ity.    particularly    suited    either  for 
iisery  establishment  or  parties  seek- 
cure  of  asthma,  tuberculosis,  rheu- 
tism,  stomach  troubles  and  similar 
'uliles.      No    such    place  anywhere. 
I II  e  $5,000.    Terms  if  desired.  Address 
iinken  Gardens,  It.  F.  Xo.  1,  Box  «.\, 
Ira wiey,  Cal.  

<)>IK  to  San  .Joaquin  County,  home- 
.«c(>kers.  We  have  just  closed  a.  deal 
II  .■i20  acres  of  choice  garden  land 
i-ar  Manteca,  in  the  South  San  .Toaquin 
iriKation  district,  near  the  Lincoln 
isliway.  We  have  more  land  than  we 
iced  for  our  dairy  and  hog  ranch;  we 
Aill  sell  two  eighty-acre  farms  at 
vholpsale  price:  long  time  and  easy 
'  rms.  Opportunity.  Act  quick!  Large 
i"l  small  farms,  in  the  Nile  garden  of 
li>-  .San  .loaquin.  C.  B.  Hubbard,  Suite 
'IS.  (mo  Market  St..  Snn  FrnncUpo.  Cnl. 

'I\R  PL.VCE  awaiting  a  home-builder. 
Five  acres  located  on  Oakd.ile-Salida 
■itp  Highway,  mile  west  of  Oakdale; 

acres  almonds,  producing  excellent 
"l>  this  year,  when  other  orchards 
'    short;  IV,    acres    alfalfa,  balance 

'  I  I  wbei  rles,  blackberries  and  assorted 
lit,  grapes,  etc.  Soil  sandv  loam,  un- 
Irrigation.     Price.   $2,700.  Terms, 

'  "00  cash.     F.  H.  Heckmnn,  Oakdale, 

I  'lilslnus  ConntT.  Cal.  

tl(;  R.4RGAIV — Sixty  acres  on  county 
load,  two  miles  east  of  Oakdale.  un- 
'f-v  irrigation.  No  buildings:  soil  me- 
li'im  sandv  loam.  Fiftv  acres  in  bar- 
•  >  feterita  and  Soudan  grass,  six 
'  ;  cs  low  land,  water  on  during  wet 
f-nson.  Price  $7,800.  Terms.  $4,000 
a.<;h.  balance  as  agreed  upon.  Address 
li.^  owner,  .1.  I,.  Havres,  Oakdale,  Stan- 
"laus  county,  California. 


REAL  ESTATE— Continued. 

5  CENTS  an  acre  cash — Texas  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  State;  you  can 
buy  good  land  at  $2  per  acre;  pay  5c 
per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for  40  years, 
but  3  per  cent  interest.  Send  6c  post- 
age for  further  information.  Investor 
Pub.  Co.,  Desk  88,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
(iOVEUNMENT  lands  —  Official  Guides 
now  ready,  covering  entire  vacant 
area.  Price  50c,  any  locality.  J.  C. 
Henderson,  Box  470,  Sau  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 160    acres,    improved  and 
into  crop,  $50  per  acre;  terms.    A.  B. 
Haas,  Romona,  Cal.  

$4,000— Exchange  for  land  inside  150 
miles  of  San  Francisco;  modern  5- 
room  house,  two  lots  52x206  feet,  alley 
in  rear;  Mission  dist.  Will  pay  small 
cash  difference  for  good  exchange. 
Owners  only.  Box  11004,  Orchard  and 
Farm.  

IJ.  S.  GOVERNMENT  irrigated  lands  at 
Orland.  Glenn  County,  California — 10 
and  40  acre  tracts;  abundance  of  water; 
easy  terms.  A.  B.  Aitken,  Selling 
Agent,  1701  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Callfor- 
nla.    If  interested  write  for  literature. 

FOR  SALE — Four  dairy  ranches  near 
Portola;  also  corner  lot  with  building 
containing  two-chair  barber  shop  and 
shoe  sliop:  lot,  shop  and  building, 
$1,000  cash.  Address  T.  B.  Stewart, 
Box  0,  Portola.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  ot  irrigated 
land.  In  a  good  colony.  Close  to 
large  city.  In  Kern  County,  California- 
No  trade.  $400.00  cash.  A  bargain. 
Wm.  Henry  Hart,  No.  004,  Cle  Elum, 
Wash.  

LITTLE  VALLEY  made  for  two,  320 
acres  each.  Stock  ranch  homestead. 
Close  to  railroad  town.  160  acres  hay 
and  grain  land,  balance  pasture.  Ad- 
Joining  free  range.  Location  fee  $100. 
Box  324,  Madeline.  Calif.  

HOMESTEADS    in    Lassen    and  Modoc 
counties.     Booklet  free.     W.  G.  Bo- 
liannan,   Madeline,  Calif. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

COLLECTION  agencies  —  Rauer's  Law 
and    Collection    Co.:    all  collections 
handled  promptly.     4th  floor,  Marston 
Bldg.,  244  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco. 

References,  Dun's  and  Bradstreet. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
BUYERS 

GOI,D,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash: 
as.saying.      50c.      Pioneer  .Vssaylne 
Company,  O.^U  Market  St.,  opposite  Pal- 
ace Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured 
through  us;  established  fiftv  years. 
Rend  for  fiee  booklet  on  "Patents." 
Pacillc  Coast  Patent  Agency,  Inc., 
Stockton,  California. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

YOl!  CAN  save  money  by  subscribing 
for  your  magazines  through  us. 
Write  to-day  for  our  latest  free  cata- 
logue of  special  low  offers.  M.E.Jack- 
son Magazine  Agency,  045  Hyde  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


To  Prevent  Horns- 
Horns  on  dairy  cows  are  a  com- 
mon source  of  annoyance  to  de- 
horned cattle  and  oftentimes  the  ud- 
ders of  cattle  are  seriously  injured 
by  horn  jal)s.  Unless  the  cow  is  used 
for  show  rinp:  purposes  by  all  ineans 
reinove  the  horns.  To  keep  a  herd 
of  hornless  cows  the  best  way  is  to 
begin  by  dehorning  the  calves.  This 
can  be  done  when  the  calf  is  but 
four  or  five  days  old  by  using  caus- 
tic potash.  Siinply  clip  away  the 
hair  surrounding  the  small  buttons 
and  rub  on  the  caustic  potash  until 
the  skin  bleeds  slightly  or  until  a 
small  blister  is  formed.  If  the  work 
is  properly  done  a  dent  can  be  felt 
in  the  skull  in  a  few  days  and  no 
horns  will  develop. 

Spraying  for  the  brown  rot  of 
prunes  or  cherries  with  self  boiled 
lime  sulphur,  or  Bordeaux  mixture, 
combined  with  resin-fish-oil  soap  to 
make  them  stick  and  spread,  has  been 
a  .success  in  the  lower  Columbia  and 
Willamette  valley,  as  reported  in  a 
recent  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  bulletin. 


The  Best  Dried  Apricots 

FIRST  quality  dried  apricots  sell 
the  easiest  and  at  the  best 
prices.  The  production  of  such 
apricots  in  quantity  calls  for  a  high 
degree  of  executive  ability  and  a 
painstaking  attention  to  detail-  In  the 
following  discussion  are  indicated 
some  of  the  more  iiriportant  points  to 
be  considered  in  preparing  dried  apri- 
cots. It  is  assumed  that  the  orchard 
has  been  well  cared  for  and  that 
where  the  fruit  has  set  too  heavily  it 
has  been  properly  thinned.  Before 
the  fruit  is  ripe  the  trays  and  boxes 
should  be  washed  in  warm  water  if 
possible,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  washing  soda. 

The  practice  of  dry-rubbing  trays 
i  with  steel  brushes  is  a  poor  substi- 
I  tute  for  the  wet  bath  because  the  steel 
I  brush  merely  losens  the  dirt  and  mold 
which  later  soils  the  fruit  wherever  it 
touches  the  tray.     Before  a  pound  of 
j  fruit  is  picked  or  cut,  both  trays  and 
boxes  should  be  cleaned. 

The  ripeness  at  which  apricots  are 
picked  is  an  important  factor.  The 
fruit  should  be  fully  ripe,  but  not  too 
ripe.  Too  ripe  fruit  makes  too  many 
slabs,  costs  more  to  pick  and  cut  and 
when  dry  is  too  dark  in  color  and 
sells  at  a  low  price.  Too  green  fruit 
shrinks  excessively  in  drying  and 
forms  a  very  undesirable  product. 

Apricots  for  drying  should  be  picked 
and  handled  as  carefully  as  those  in- 
tended for  canning-  Shaking  the 
fruit  to  the  ground  is  false  economy. 
A  receiving  platform  at  the  cutting 
shed  is  a  great  convenience.  For  good 
results,  sharp  knives  in  the  hands  of 
the  cutters  should  be  insisted  on.  The 
fruit  must  be  cut  smoothly  and 
squarly  on  the  seam  all  the  way 
round,  and  the  halves  placed  accurate- 
ly, cut  side  up,  on  the  trays. 

The  soft  fruit  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  properly  ripened  fruit 
and  should  be  prepared  for  the  tray 
by  an  expert  who  is  paid,  preferably, 
by  the  hour.  Careful  cutting  will  save 
much  ripe  fruit  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  slabs. 

The  quality  of  the  finished  product 
also  depends  on  the  sulphuring.  The 
smoke-house  should  be  tight.  Tight 
construction  is  not  necessarily  costly. 
A  very  effective  smoke-house  can  be 
made  of  rough  boards  covered  on  the 
outside  with  roofing  paper.  About 
three  and  a  half  hours  exposure  to 
the  sulphur  fumes  is  sufficient  if  a 
good,  free-burning  sulphur  is  used. 

Fruit  that  is  probably  sulphured 
retains  its  bright  color  much  longer 
than  poorly  sulphured  fruit.  The 
quantity  of  sulphur  used  and  the  time 
of  exposure  are  to  a  certain  extent 
matters  of  judgment-  Large  apricots 
require  more  sulphur  than  small  be- 
cause there  is  a  larger  weight  of  such 
fruit  on  the  tray.  If  the  sulphur  house 
is  fairly  tight  and  there  are  200 
pounds  of  fruit  in  it,  5  pounds  of  sul- 
phur should  be  ample. 

The  pit  cups  in  properly  sulphured 
apricots  should  be  half  filled  with 
syrup  when  withdrawn  from  the  sul- 
phur houses-  Over-sulphuring  should 
be  avoided-  Apricots  that  are  over- 
sulphured  have  an  undesirable  appear- 
ance and  stick  tightly  to  the  trays. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  a  dry  ground.  Placing  the  fruit 
where  it  is  exposed  to  dust  from  the 
road  or  lanes  in  the  orchard  should 
be  avoided. 

If  one  has  plenty  of  trays  the  last 
part  of  the  curing  may  take  place  in 
the  stack,  thus  insuring  a  product  with 
a  uniform  moisture  content  through- 
out. 


To  Grow  Sudan  Grass 

FOR  lands  where  alfalfa  is  not 
profitable  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  recommending  the  trial 
of  Sudan  grass.  Here  is  what  is  said 
about  this  valuable  new  hay  crop  by 
B.  A.  Madson  and  P.  B.  Kennedy, 
each  of  whom  holds  the  title  of  as- 


sistant professor  of  agronomy  in  the 
University  of  California: 

"Sudan  grass  is  a  sorghum  that  has 
proved  itself  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hay-  It  is  readily  eaten 
by  stock.  On  poor  soil,  with  insuf- 
ficient moisture,  it  rarely  exceeds 
three  feet,  while  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions it  averages  five  feet  and  under 
very  favorable  conditions  as  high  as 
ten  feet.  It  is  extremely  resistant  to 
drouth,  but  the  yields  obtained  will 
normally  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
moisture  available. 

"The  seed  bed  should  be  well  pre- 
pared, as  for  any  other  farm  crop,  to 
secure  the  best  results.  Seeding 
should  not  take  place  until  all  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  past,  or  until  the  soil 
has  become  thoroughly  warm.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  close  drills,  cul- 
tivated rows,  or  broadcast-  From  ten 
to  thirty  pounds  of  seed  are  required 
per  acre,  depending  on  the  method  of 
seeding.  It  can  be  cut  from  one  to 
four  times  in  a  season,  depending 
upon  the  climate  in  which  it  is  to  be 
grown.  Southern  California,  with  ir- 
rigation, should  be  able  to  grow  four 
crops-  Sudan  grass  is  an  annual  and 
must  be  sown  every  year- 

"The  crop  can  be  harvested  like  any 
other  hay  crop.  Yields  of  hay  per 
season  vary  all  the  way  from  one  ton 
to  eight  tons  per  acre,  depending 
upon  whether  it  is  grown  with  or 
without  irrigation,  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  It 
has  done  well  in  California,  both  in 
the  interior  valleys  and  in  those  of  the 
mountains,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
make  a  satisfactory  growth  where 
exposed  to  ocean  winds  and  fogs. 

"The  seed  can  be  produced  rather 
readily  and  conservative  estimates  of 
seed  without  irrigation  are  from  450 
to  1,400  pounds  per  acre,  and  with 
irrigation  from  1,200  to  2,250  pounds. 
It  makes  an  excellent  plant  to  feed 
with  alfalfa,  the  two  together  making 
practically  a  complete  food. 

"It  is  a  very  heavy  feeder  and  so 
should  not  be  grown  on  the  same 
land  during  two  successive  seasons." 


It  is  just  possible  that  for  legumes 
limestone  has  other  effects  than 
those  of  merely  counteracting  acid- 
ity- On  potatoes  burnt  lime  does 
certainly  increase  the  growth  of  scab 
germs;  and  in  the  soil  it  may  in- 
crease, possibly,  the  number  of  ni- 
trogen absorbing  bacteria  which 
forms  the  leguminous  nodules. 

If  oats  ground  be  disliked  only,  the 
cost  of  planting  this  crop  is  only 
one-third  that  of  planting  an  acre  of 
wheat.  Ordinarily  this  ranges 
around  about  $7  an  acre  saved.  Oats 
is  a  better  rotation  crop  than  wheat, 
beats  the  frosts  and  fosters  no  fly. 


Cushman  Light  Welghi  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Moat  useful  farm  tn- 
ifines.  Built  to  run  with' 
outtroubleanddothinea 
uo  other  engines  can  do 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley  Run 
at  auy  oceed.   Ve-y  light 
weight,  easy 


move  from  ^  . 

to  job.  4H.P, 
weighs  only  190  ibu  du,cu 
ito20H.  P.    10-yoai  Guai 
uDtee.   Not  a  cheap  tHigine, 
but  cheap  iu  Lhu 
'ouK  1  uu.  iO-pauu 
Kugiuu  Hook  trcu 
luiiiiuaii' iuutuu  mrouv;, 


Cushman  engines  are  distributed 
from  Pacific  Coast  points,  making 
quick  shipments  possible. 


FORBES 

lf7 


 ^LiaUID  FERTILIZER.  ^ 

OontainBtno  vital  olomontp  that  pKint  life  needs 
for  growth.  Produced  :H)4  flowers  on  a  Shi/.an- 
thu8  In  28  days.  Try  thiH  wonderful  fertilizer. 
Eaa.v  to  apply— inexiieiiKive—odorlesrt.  One  tube 
treats  100  pluntH.  Mailed  direct  from  nianufao- 
lurer.  if  vou  rlewire.  Full  direetious  with  each 
tuhe.  One  tulK-.  ile- K.ve  tuboK,  90f. 
FOHBKS  CHKSIItAL  CO.,  »5  St.  .4DneSl.,  San  FranelMo 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


For  the  Farm  Woman 


DEAR  Woman  of  the  Farm: — 
You  don't  know  how  I  have 
been  thinking  of  3'ou  and  how 
T  have  been  planning  to  make 
this  department  as  entertaining  and 
as  helpful  as  I  can  for  you.  I  would 
give  anything  if  I  could  know  just 
precisely  what  you  wanted  most  to 
read  in  these  pages,  which  have  been 
so  kindly  turned  over  to  me  by  the 
editor  of  "Orchard  and  Farm." 

Several  country  women  have  writ- 
ten in  to  tell  nic  how  well  they  liked 
what  was  printed  in  the  June  number. 
They  thought  that  the  selections  were 
carefully  made  and  that  the  Helpful 
Hints,  the  Care  of  Children,  the 
recipes,  the  Home  Garden  and  the 
patterns  were  all  just  what  they 
wanted. 

But  what  did  you,  dear  reader,  think 
of  them?  Write  to  me  and  tell  me 
and  also  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
the  Farm  Woman  Department  this 
month.  It  is  hard  to  orepare  a  lot  of 
material  like  this  and  I  shall  need  all 
the  help  I  can  get.  When  you  write, 
address  the  letter  to  me  personally. 

Didri't  you  think  that  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson's  advice  to  mothers  about 
the  care  of  their  children  in  the  June 
number  was  capital?  He  exploded  a 
lot  of  foolish  old-fashioned  ideas, 
didn't  he?  How  did  you  like  the  re- 
cipes? Do  you  want  plainer  or  more 
pretentious  ones?  Wasn't  that  a 
pretty  picture  of  Mrs.  Paquette  in 
her  garden?  I  thought  that  the  pam- 
pas grass,  the  low  bungalow  roof,  the 
flowers,  and  the  central  figure  of  the 
Sfardener,  made  a  fine  composition. 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  poem  was 
good,  too,  and  so  was  Mirandy. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  only  a  matter 
of  prid'e,  but  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  woman's  department  this  month 
is  even  better  than  in  June,  because 
it  tells  the  farm  woman  more  of  the 
actual  things  in  which  she  ought  to  be 
interested.  The  poems  are  very  beau- 
tiful. I  think.  Do  you  like  that  kind 
of  literature  and  shall  I  print  more 
of  it?  Or  would  you  prefer  more 
stories  and  general  notes?  The  pat- 
terns this  month  are  the  best  that  I 
could  select.  They  are  dainty  sum- 
mer things,  for  the  most  part.  Those 
for  the  misses,  are,  I  think,  quite 
fetching. 

T  shall  be  disappointed  if  you  don't 
write  to  me  and  tell  me  how  you  like 
my  department  and  if  you  don't  offer 
some  suggestions  for'  its  improve- 
ment. For,  after  all.  it's  your  depart- 
ment as  well  as  mine,  and  you  are 
the  one  to  be  suited,  not  I.  So  let 
me  hear  from  you  soon,  with  some 
good  ideas. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


Sealing  Wax  as  First  Aid. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  traveled  and 
traveling  readers  I  am  going  to  repeat 
a  little  conversation  I  heard  at  an 
afternoon  tea  party  recently. 

"Oh,  dear!  My  piano  is  ruined," 
said  one  of  the  guests  who  moved 
from  Sacramento  to  Fresno  not  long 
ago.  "I  had  the  crate  removed  in  the 
yard  and  the  piano  was  brought  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  to  my  flat. 

"The  men  moving  the  piano  did  not 
understand  how  to  manage  it  when 
making  the  turn  in  the  stairs.  They 
broke  off  a  small  corner  and  scraped 
the  wood  below  the  keyboard.  It  is 
too  deep  for  paint  to  cover  and  I 
suppose  I  will  have  to  wait  till  I  can 
afford  to  have  a  competent  piano 
renovator  before  it  will  look  well 
again." 

"No,  my  dear,  you  won't  have  to 
wait,"  another  guest  was  saying. 
"Just  do  as  I  did  when  I  found  mine 
in  the  same  condition  after  moving 
into  our  new  home.  Take  a  stick  of 
sealing  wax  the  same  color  as  your 
piano,  it  can  be  secured  in  all 
shades,  heat  it  and  fill  out  the  cor- 
ner or  scratch,  smooth  and  oil  or 
polish  over  it.  Your  piano  will  be 
as  good  as  new  and  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing will  be  only  a  few  cents." 


Bungalow  a  la  Japanese. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  moved 
on  to  a  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Cal. 
She  confided  to  me  that  her  rugs 
were  an  oasis  of  Persian  in  a  desert 
of  floor  in  her  roomy  bungalow  and 
that  she  did  not  feel  she  wanted  to 
ask  John  for  money  for  expensive 
rugs  at  present. 

I  remembered  another  such  exper- 
ience I  had  heard  of  and  the  splen- 
did solution. 

"Why  not  cover  the  place  with 
Japanese  matting?"  I  suggested.  "It 
is  cheap,  durable  and  certainly  very 
artistic.  Choose  some  light  pattern 
for  the  living-room  and  a  darker  for 
the  dining-room  and  bed  rooms.  Put 
Japanese  table  runners  (the  cloth 
comes  by  the  piece  of  ten  yards  at 
about  6  cents  a  yard)  at  the  windows 
and  in  other  ways  carry  out  the  Jap- 
anese effect. 

"Don't  forget  that  John,  being  an 
amateur  at  laying  matting,  will  en- 
counter some  difficulties. 

"Iiistead  of  turning  or  cutting  the 
matting  in  the  doorways  lift  the  sill 
with  a  screw  driver,  push  the  matting 
under  and  tack  into  place  and  fasten 
the  sill  down  again." 

I  wish  you  all  could  see  her  home 
as  it  is  now  finished  in  charming  Jap- 
anese style. 


Disagreeable  Moth  Balls. 

I  ran  in  to  see  my  mother  one  day 
last  spring  wearing  a  fur  neck  piece 
that  I  had  taken  from  a  trunk  in  my 
attic  storeroom  that  same  morning. 

We  had  hardly  greeted  each  other 
when  mother  said,  "Ruth,  my  dear. 


would  you  mind  having  the  window 
open?  You've  been  using  moth  balls 
and  you  know  I  can't  bear  the  odor 
of  them." 

I  explained  about  my  collar  and 
told  her  I  did  not  dare  put  things 
away  unprotected,  as  hardly  a  night 
passed  that  I  had  not  found  some 
festive  moth  trying  to  commit  sui- 
cide in  my  lamps. 

"I  can  give  you  a  good  substitute." 
said  mother.  "Buy  some  cheap  brand 
of  long  cut  chewing  tobacco  and 
scatter  it  among  your  things  when 
you  put  them  away.  It  is  just  as  un- 
pleasant to  the  insect  as  the  moth 
balls  and  does  not  leave  any  odor  in 
your  clothes  when  you  take  them  from 
your  trunks,  for  a  little  airing  re- 
moves all  the  scent  of  the  tobacco. 


Sweetening  Vegetables. 

Although  most  of  us  have  gardens 
we  are  not  all  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  grow  ail  our  vegetables  our- 
selves. 

Those  that  come  from  the  store  or 
vegetable  man  never  have  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  ones  just  from  the  garden, 
but  they  may  be  made  almost  as  good 
by  adding  a  pinch  of  sugar  after 
cooking  when  they  are  ready  for  the 
table. 

This  applies  to  nearly  all  vege- 
tables whether  beats,  peas,  turnips, 
beans,  carrots,  squash  or  pumpkin. 


Borax  in  Starch. 

How  unpleasant  an  ironing  day 
may  be  made  when  the  cuffs  on  the 
shirts  are  limp  in  spite  of  one's  best 
efforts  and  the  starch  sticks  to  the 
iron. 

A  good  remedy  is  to  put  a  table- 
spoon of  borax  in  the  starch.  This 
adds  to  the  stiffness  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  so  much.  Also  there 
will  be  no  stickiness  on  the  iron. 


Your  System  Needs  Iron. 

In  order  to  be  healthy  we  need  an 
abundance  of  "good  red  blood,"  and 
in  order  to  have  this,  we  must  see 
to  it  that  we  supply  our  bodies  with 
iron,  for  iron  as  we  know,  is  a  neces- 
sary constituent  of  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood.  The  numerous  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  indicate 
rather  clearly  that  the  bulk  of  this 
iron  should  be  supplied  by  the  food, 
rather  than  by  medicines.  The  latter, 
it  appears,  is  of  use  chiefly  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  a  diet  rich 
in  iron.  For  our  supply  of  iron,  then, 
we  must  look  to  our  food  and  not 
to  medicines  and  mineral  waters. 

Of  the  foods  containing  large 
amounts  of  iron  we  may  name  eggs, 
beans  and  peas,  such  cereals  as  are 
used  without  the  removal  of  their 
outer  covering,  as  for  example  oat- 
meal and  whole  wheat  flour,  such 
fresh  vegetables  as  spinach.  lettuce 
and  cabbage,  and  such  fruits  as 
prunes  and  raisins. 


Cleaning  Tan  Shoes. 

"Do  you  see  this  luxury  that  suf? 
rounds  me?  Shine  your  own  shoeji 
as  I  have  done  all  my  life,  and  the 
same  will  be  yours."  This  was  a 
rich  man's  advice  to  a  young  friend. 

To  those  who  wish  to  emulate  thii 
worthy  gentleman's  example  1  wiB 
give  a  hint  to  make  the  road  a  little 
easier.  I  refer  to  tan  shoes  only. 
Black  shoes  are  easily  kept  resplend- 
ant.  but  russet  or  tan  shoes  soil  and 
darken  quickly  and  a  special  treaU 
nient  is  required. 

The  only  way  to  remove  the  grime 
that  darkens  is  to  scrub  them  thor- 
oughly with  a  small  brush  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  using  the  liquid 
furnished  with  the  combination 
polish.  Don't  use  a  shoe  brush;  it  ii 
not  stiff  enough.  A  5-ccnt  brush  of 
the  sort  known  as  a  sink  brush  it 
the  best.  Dip  it  in  the  liquid,  scrub 
the  shoes,  let  them  dry,  then  apply 
the  paste.  Polish  with  a  piece  <M 
canton  flannel. 


A  Balky  Bottle  Opener. 

How  exasperating  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
and  to  be  unable  to  open  the  salad 
dressing  or  catsup  bottle!  (I  mean 
the  screw-top  kind.)  Did  you  eve? 
try  using  the  door?  Put  the  top  oC 
the  bottle  between  the  door-jamb 
and  the  door,  pull  the  door  to  until 
the  bottle  top  is  held  securely,  then 
give  the  bottle  a  twist.  This  rare 
fails  to  ooen  the  hardest  bottle. 
Mrs.  N.  R.  S. 

A  Rich  Color  for  Gingerbread. 

When  the  molasses  used  in  mak- 
ing gingerbread  or  snaps  is  not  suf- 
ficiently dark  in  color,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  best  New  Orleans  mo- 
lasses, a  tablespoonful  of  ground 
chocolate  added  with  the  spices  will 
not  only  add  to  the  appetizing  flavor, 
but  give  a  rich  brown  color  to  the 
dough — Mrs.  C.  E.  M. 

For  the  Bride 

When  I  was  married,  I  bought  a 
little  "line  a  day"  book  and,  without 
seeming  to  do  so,  found  out  the 
birthdays  and  special  anniversaries  ol 
the  members  of  my  husband's  fam- 
ily, and  made  a  record  of  them  in 
this  book.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
month  I  glance  over  it,  and  prepare 
the  necessary  messages  and  tokena^ 
■These  very  slight  attentions  hav* 
helped  me  win  my  way  into  theif 
hearts,  for  I  was  an  entire  stranget 
to  them,  having  lived  in  a  different 
part  of  the  State.  Of  course  I  nevet 
make  any  pretentious  gifts  of  thii 
sort  and  in  that  way  avoid  ei^ 
barrassment  on  the  part  of  the  reif 
cciver. — Mrs.  E.  W.  G. 
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Some  Good  Recipes 

Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


Strawberry  Cheese. 

.2  basket  straw-1  10c  cream  cheese 
I " berries 

54  cupful  heavy  cream 
Crush  the  strawberries,  mash  the 
heese  and  add  the  cream.  Combine 
lie  two  mixtures  and  whip  thoroughly 
otrether.    If  the  strawberries  are  not 
cry  sweet  add  sugar  to  taste-  Chill 
nd  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to 
ilain   dressed   lettuce   together  with 
t  toast  or  graham  bread. — Mrs.  E. 
.  Brownell. 

Delicious  Plain  Shortcake. 

cupfuls  bread  %  teaspoonful  salt 
tlour  4  tablespoonf uls 

teaspoonfuls  butter 
baking  powder      2  well-beaten  eggs 
About  1  cupful  cream 

Mix  the  above  ingredients  in  the 
ider  given,  working  in  the  butter 
t  til  the  mixture  feels  flaky.  Then 
-Id  the  eggs  and  cream  to  moisten- 
'at  one-half  of  the  dough  into  a  well- 
iittcred  pan,  brush  with  melted  but- 
1  r,  and  place  the  other  half  over  this. 
!  ike  in  a  moderate  oven  about  twenty 

I  mutes;  remove  from  heat,  split  and 
]  read  with  sliced  and  sugared 
raches  or  other  sugared  fruit.  This 
lixture  can  be  made  into  tiny  bis- 
uits.  In  this  case  they  shoultl  be  cut 
iiite  thick.    Just  before  placing  tiiem 

the    oven    sprinkle    with  grated 
iicrican  cheese. — Mrs.  Henry  C.  Mc- 
'.idlan. 

Angel  Dainty. 

round  angel  cake  4  tablespoonfuls 
tablespoontul  granulated  sugar 

granulated  1  cupful  orange 

uelatin  juice 
liccd  and  sugared  1  tablespoonf ul 
fresh  straw-  lemon  juice 

berries  Whipped  cream 

rhe   angel   cake   should   be  good 
,'cd  and  a  day  or  two  old.  Remove 
'■c  center,  leaving  the  sides  and  bot- 
■111  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
Uake  an  orange  jelly  mixture  of  the 
;ilatin,    water,    sugar,    orange  and 
i'liion  juices,  adding  a  half  cupful  of 
loiling  water  to  the  gelatin,  which 
-liould  be  dissolved  in  one-half  cup- 
il  of  cold  water.    When  this  mix- 
ire  is  slightly  thick,  like  tlie  white  of 

II  egg,  mix  with  it  the  portion  of  the 
ikc  which  was  removed.  Fill  the 
ike  center  with  alternate  layers  of 
i~  mixture  and  the  strawberries,  and 
1  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  a  few 
ours  to  become  firm.  Just  before 
( 1  ving  cover  the  cake  with  whipped 
ream  heaped  on  roughly,  and  gar- 
ish with  whole  berries. — Mrs.  Anna 

i;  Whiting. 

Veal  Loaf. 

lbs.  ground  Grated  rind  Vt 

\  eal  lemon 

I  '  upful  ground  1  cupful  milk 

ham  iraw  or  1  tablespoonf  ul 

looked)  butter,  melted 

J  eggs  1%  teaspoonfuls 
I  fupful  dried  salt 

hread  crumbs  %  teaspoonful 
teaspoonful  pepper 

nutmeg  1  quart  of  canned 
'nice  of  one  lemon  tomatoes 

Mix  ingredients  in  the  order  given, 
-bape  into  a  loaf  and  place  in  a  drip- 
I'ing  pan.    Sift  the  tomatoes  and  pour 
\er  the  loaf,  basting  it  with  the  to- 
"iiato  as  it  bakes.    Cook  for  4.")  min- 
!ies  in  a  hot  oven,  adding  a  sm.ill  can 
I  cliopped  mushrooms  during  the  last 
all'  of  the  cooking  if  desired.  The 
I  111!  may  be  omitted. — Mrs.  James  P. 
T'orter. 

Cocoanut  Buns. 

'  ompressed  yeast  3  tablespoonfuls 
'  ake  butter 

'    uptul  scalded      1  egg  or   two  egg 
milk  yolks 

'  I    cupful  tepid       \(,  teaspoonful 
■vater  vanilla 
1  iblespoonfuls       1  cupful  cocoanut 
^ugar  1  teaspoonful  salt 

'    iipfuls  flour 

Dissolve  the  yeast  and  one  table- 
lonful  of  sugar  in  the  warm  liquid. 

lien  beat  in  one  and  one-half  ouofuls 
■t  flour  to  make  an  ordinary  sponge. 
'  over  in  a  warm  place  till  light,  about 
in  hour.  Then  cream  together  the  re- 
maining sugar  and  butter  and  add  to 


sponge  with  the  beaten  egg,  cocoanut 
and  vanilla.  Work  in  the  rest  of  the 
flour  and  salt  and  knead  till  elastic. 
Set  to  rise  in  a  buttered  bowl  till 
double  in  bulk,  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Then  shape  into  small  round 
buns  and  set  an  inch  apart  on  well 
oiled  tins.  Let  rise  till  light,  and  bake 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
When  done  frost  with  plain  icing  and 
sprmkle  with  cocoanut. — Miss  Flor- 
ence Myers. 

Savory  Rice. 

2  cupfuls  boiled      1  cupful  canned 
rice  tomatoes 

1  medium-sized        Few  grains  cayenne 
onion  pepper 

%  cupfuls  minced    Salt  and  pepper  to 
ham  taste 

Mix  ingredients  in  the  order  given. 
Place  in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  cover 
with  cracker  or  bread  crumbs,  dot 
with  pieces  of  butter  and  bake  30  min- 
utes in  a  moderate  oven.  A  teaspoon- 
ful of  Worcestershire  sauce  may  be 
added  if  desired. — Mrs.  R.  S.  Moore. 

Cheese  Sauce. 

2  tablespoonfuls       1  cupful  milk 
butter  1  cupful  grated 

2  tablespoonfuls  American  cheese 

flour  %  teaspoonful  salt 

Few  grains  paprika 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour,  sea- 
soning, and  milk,  and  bring  to  boiling- 
point.  Add  the  cheese  and  cook  until 
it  is  melted,  stirring  constantly. — Mrs. 
M.  Collins. 

Asparagus  Cooked  Like  Peas. 

2  bunches  aspara-  1%  cupfuls  thin 
gus  white  sauce 

Clean  the  asparagus,  cut  off  the 
tops,  keeping  them  separate,  cut  the 
tender  part  of  the  stalk  into  small 
bits,  and  cook  them  for  fifteen  min- 
utes in  a  small  quantity  of  salted 
water;  then  add  the  tops  and  cook 
until  all  are  tender,  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes  longer.  The  water 
should  be  practically  evaporated; 
whatever  is  left  should  be  drained  off 
and  used  for  making  a  cream  soup. 
Then  add  the  drained  asparagus  to 
the  white  sauce  and  reheat. — Mrs.  S. 
B.  Rolfe. 

Baked  Pineapple. 

8  slices  pineapple  2  teaspoonfuls  but- 
6  graham    crack-  ter 

ers  Pineapple  juice 

Butter  a  baking  dish  and  cover  the 
bottom  with  graham  crackers  finely 
crummed.  Then  put  in  a  layer  of 
sliced  canned  pineapple,  keeping  the 
slices  whole.  Dot  with  butter  and 
add  another  layer  of  crumbs,  continu- 
ing in  this  way  until  all  is  used.  Pour 
over  the  pineapple-juice  and  bake 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Either 
canned  pineapple  or  fresh  cooked 
pineapple  and  juice  may  be  used  in 
this  recipe. — Mrs.  F.  M.  McCoy. 

With  a  Smile 

THE  work  of  life  goes  sweeter 
if  you  do  it  with  a  smile; 
The    burden's   always  lighter 
if  you  lift  it  with  a  smile. 
The  sunny  way  and  cheery 

Is  the  way  that  seems  the  best 
If  you  follow  it,  my  dearie. 
With  a  true  love  in  your  breast. 

The  care  of  life  is  lessened  if  you  face 

it  with  a  smale; 
The  tasks  of  life  are  brightened  if 
you  light  them  with  a  smile. 
Oh,  give  good-by  to  sorrow 

And  be  glad  your  heart  is  strong 
For  the  sunlight  of  to-morrow 
And  the  beauty  of  the  song. 

The  road  of  life  is  better  if  you  jour- 
ney with  a  smile; 
The  hills  of  life  are  smoother  if  you 
climb  them  with  a  smile. 
There's  always  sun  and  blossom 

When  the  heart  is  smiling  sweet 
At  the  clouds  that  drape  the  heavens 
And  the  stones  that  bruise  the 
feet. 


"Oh, 
So 

Good" 


Our  chocolates  are  carefully  packed  to  insure  them  reaching  their 
destination  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  receiver  is  always  delighted. 

Mail  This  Coupon  To-Day 

E.  LEHNHARDT,  Oakland,  California. 

Inclosed  herewith  find  $  Cents  

Please  enter  ml)  Order  for  a  special  assortment  of  Delicious  Lehnhardt 
Chocolates.  Yi-lh.  Box,  30c:  1-lh.  Box,  60c;  2-lh.  Box,  $1.20. 

Name  

Street   

Cit])   

E.  LEHNHARDT,  24th  and  Grove  Sts.,  Oakland,  California. 


at  these 

LOW  PARES 


FIRST  IX  SAFETY 

SALE  DATES 

July  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  11,  12.  13.  26, 
27,  2S. 

Auk.  1,  2,  3,  S,  9,  10,  24.  25,  28, 
29. 

Sept.  7,  S,  12.  13. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  5  and  6, 
August  1,  2  and  3;  to  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  July  11,  12  and  13; 
to  Davenport,  la.,  July  26.  27 
and  28;  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Sept.  11  and  12. 

Going  Limit,  15  days 
Return  Limit,  Three  Months 
from  date  of  Sale,  but  not 
after  October  31,  1916 


ROUND  TRIP 

Raltimore   $l«8.5e 

Boston    112.70 

Chicago   72.50 

Dallas    62.50 

Denver    55.00 

Houston    62.50 

Kansas  City    60.0O 

Memphis   70.00 

Montreal    110.70 

New  Orleans   70.00 

New  Yorii   110.70 

Philadelphia    110.70 

St.  Louis   70.00 

Toronto   98.50 

Washington    108..10 

Ofcden,  Salt  L.ake  City  and 
other  points  upon  request. 


Good  on  All  Trains 

Pullman  Standard  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 


$110.70  to  New  Yoriv  Is  good  between  New  Orleans  and  New  Yoric 
l>y  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailinKs  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamers. 

For  Train  Service  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths 
ASK  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  AGENT 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Home  Garden 

Talking  Care  of  Roses. 
By  Mrs.  K.  \i.  Paquette 

ins    I'ulli  Slirct,  Vtiitiiia.  Cal. 


Is  thcrr  anfithinii  thnt  irill  rrmorr 
iiu/rfrir  from  our  roxr.tf  W'v  havr 
Irifd  Hortiinux  tiiirtiirr.  /toirtlrrnl  nul- 
pliiir,  fir.  U'c  /ice  iirnr  the  coti-it  and 
ftiiil  it  almoul  i III  110.1.11  hie  to  tnotr  llir 
rambler  lyiicn  of  rnnrii. — Mr.i.  .Y. 

IN  "The  Florist  Review"  Mr.  Floyil 
Brnlliar  of  Xaslwillf.  Tcnn.. 
writes  a<  follows.  "Here  at 
Nashville  we  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  various  remedies  for  some 
time,  in  the  hope  of  lindinii  somc- 
thinff  cheap,  odorless  ami  iion-|>oison- 
ous  that  wonld  elear  up  this  dillieulty. 
Last  season  we  hit  upmi  permanga- 
nate of  potash  and  this  season's  fur-  | 
ther  trials  have  convineed  us  that  we  i 
have  found  the  ripht  thing. 

"We  dissolve  one  tables poonful  of  I 
the  crystals  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash in  two  gallons  of  water  and  use  . 
it  as  a  spray.    It  is  almost  immedi-  | 
ately  effective,  plants  that  were  so  i 
badly  infected  that  they  looked  en- 
tirely white  and  moulded  being  ef-  ! 
fectively  cleared  of  the  pest  in  two 
days.    It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
make  two  applications. 

"\Vc  have  never  tried  it  on  the 
roses  inside,  but  feel  sure  that  what 
gives  such  good  results  in  the  open 
cannot  but  bo  helpful  in  the  green- 
house. It  does  not  burn  the  foliage 
at  all,  even  where  used  much  strong- 
er than  the  above  directions." 

I  have  not  tried  the  above,  but  will 
do  so  soon.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
easy.  I  will  be  glad  to  know  suc- 
cess you  liave  with  the  spray. 


The  "Best"  Roses. 

/  iraiil  to  plant  srrcral  roses  this 
nrj-l  .ira.ion  ami  I  hare  hern  Iniimj  to 
ticciitc  on  thr  lust  pink,  trltitr  and  red. 
I  trani  thrm  for  riiltinii  for  the  hoii.ir. 
— -W. 

The  "best"  rose  is  largely  a  matter 
of  taste.  I  have  found  "General  Me- 
.\rthur"  the  most  satisfactory  red 
rose.  It  is  a  hybrid  tea,  a  clean 
grower,  fragrant  and  a  clear  red  in 
color. 

"Frau  Karl  Druschke"  is  the  grand- 
est of  all  white  roses  and  "Madame 
.\ble  Chatnay"  is  a  bright  salmon 
pink  with  silvery  reverse  petals,  good 
stems  and  is  a  free  bloomer.  All 
three  of  these  keep  well  after  cut- 
ting.  

Treating  Roses. 

/  mil  rnclosinii  saniplm  of  ro.ir 
Irarrx.  The  rose  is  a  lieaiitiful  pink' 
irith  lonii  stems  and  blooms  freelfi.  but 
it  nliraiis  ijets  that  riisti/.  dirljf  laol.'. 
Ml/  other  roses  are  not  affeeted. 
.<hotil<i  I  take  this  one  out  or  is  there 
anit  iray  of  eleanini/  the  plant*  I  do 
not  knoir  the  name  of  this  rose. —  D. 

The  rose  you  have  is  Mrs.  John  I 
l.aing,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  I 
older  hybrids.     So  many  of  the  liT- 
brids.    particularly    the    one    with  ,:i 
strain   of   Rugosa  blood,   rust.     But  j 
they  are  the  best  hardy  roses    we  i 
have,  so  I  do  not  advise  taking  them  1 
out.    The  best  way. to  treat  them  is  I 
to  prune  all  the  old  wood  ofl  well,  j 
and  I  take  oflf  all  the  old  rusty  foliacrc 
and  burn  both  cuttings  and  lea\ cs  ' 
Then  I  always  sprinkle  lime  arouml 
the  plants.    W  hen  the  new  grow-th  is 
well   started  watch,   and  when  the 
rust  begins  to  show  on  the  leaves 
use  flowers  of  sulphur  or  a  lime  and 
sulphur    mixture.     Flowers    of  sul- 
phur should  be  blown  on  the  under 
part  of  the  leaves  with  a  duster.  The 
foliage  must  be  damp  and  yoti  must 
select  a  day  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing.    Lime-sulphur  is  a  good  com- 
bination.    Lungicide  and  insecticide 


can  be  used  at  any  time,  although 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
strong  a  solution  or  it  will  burn  the 
foliage..  In  spraying  for  rust  be  sure 
to  spray  uniler  part  of  leaves.  Lime- 
sulphur  is  also  good  for  red  spider, 
plant  lice.  etc. 

For  a  Brown  Bungalow. 

()«)•  house  is  a  broirn  buniinlow  and 
the  iresi  side  looks  too  dark,  ^\'hat 
ean  I  put  in  tiro  irindoir  boj'es  that 
ironid  hell)  to  briiihten  np  the  rffiitf 
Would  yvlUtw  be  ijuodf     What  ean  I 


pliiiil  liilireen  Ihr  tuo  irindoirs  thai 
irill  iiroir  tall*  I  do  not  iranl  rims. — 
/..  •/•'. 

If  the  color  is  dark  brown,  yellow 
will  be  fine,  but  you  will  not  like  yel- 
low if  it  is  a  reddish  brown.  I'or  a 
tall  yellow,  plant  Spanish  Broom  and 
do  not  trim  or  cut  the  plant  back.  I 
would  plant  at  least  three  feet  from 
the  house.  The  eflfect  will  be  just 
as  good  and  both  the  plant  and  your 
walls  will  be  better  with  the  space 
between.  Lor  the  window  boxes  you 
can  use  yellow  Snap  Dragons,  Yel- 
low Abutilon,  Yellow  Colus  or  Yel- 
low .Xchyranthes,  which  is  a  yellow 
foliage  plant.  The  little  Tom  Thumb 
Nasturtiums  are  low  and  would  be 
nice  to  put  around  the  edge  of  the 
boxes. 

A  Shady  Corner. 

f  hare  a  eorner  in  the  latrn  next 
to  the  north  side  of  the  htiuse  irhere 
the  iini.is  irill  not  i/roir.     The  .loil  is 


damp  and  Inary  and  .loine timet  ■ 
f/r<  (■»  mosslike  erusi  forms  over  the 
.loil.  What  ran  I  do  irith  it*  WhtH 
irill  firoxr  there!— H.  B. 

I  would  have  the  soil  taken  out  of 
that  corner  and  refill  with  a  good, 
rich  mixture  of  garden  soil,  sand  and 
leaf  mold,  or  olil  well  rotted  manure. 
Have  the  soil  taken  out  to  a  good 
deptli  and  i)ut  a  thick  layer  of  stones 
or  broken  tiling  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  to  insure  good  drainage.  After 
it  is  well  filled  with  good  soil  you 
can  plant  p.insies,  begonias,  primulas 
an<l  any  of  the  shade  loving  flowers. 
You  ean  make  a  good  fern  bed  by 
outlining  it  with  rocks  and  planting 
the  taller  ferns  at  the  back  and  the 
lower  at  the  front.  I  have  a  fern 
bed  with  holly  and  the  wild  wood- 
wordic  ferns  next  to  the  house.  In 
front  of  that  I  have  wild  sword, 
petris.  etc.,  with  cyclamen,  prinniJt 
aspidistra,  cineraria,  wild  maidenhair 
and  small  gold  back  ferns. 


BTBABBIT'TS 


That's  just  what  Bab- 
bitt's Pure  Lye  means  to 
the  housewife.  Babbitt's 
cuts  the  dirt,  softens  it  so 
that  you  can  rub  it  off  your 
pots  and  pans,  your  sinks 
your  woodwork  with  ease. 
X^lt  takes  the  drudgery  out 
^       of  daily  tasks. 

More  than  that 

PURE 
LYE 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry-Off-Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  house- 
hold purposes.  It  keeps  the 
drain  pipes  clean  and  odorless; 
softens  hard  water;  saves  you 
money  in  home-made  soap.  It 
cleanses — purifies — disinfects. 


BABBITT'S 


Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  is  Highest 
in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price. 
10c  Everywhere. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye— "How 
to  Use  It  — How  to  Choose  It." 


PHE  CONCENTRE? 


1  1  B.T.  BABBin 


NEW  YORK 
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GROCERIES 

At  Wholesale 

Order  by  Mail 
Send  for  Price  List 

SUGAR 

Fine  Dry  Granulated, 
13  lbs.,  $1.00 

Per  sack  100  lbs.,  $8.10 

Best  Creamery  Butter, 

2-11).  Siniare,  600 

Coie  Oysters,  2  for  15?^; 

Dozen,  850 

Best  Eastern  Hams,  per  lli.,  190 

Faney  California  Bacon. 

IVr  lb.,  310 

Pastry    Flour,    10-ll».   sack,  350 

WHOLESALE  RATES 
TO    RANCHES,    HOTELS  AND 
SUMMER  RESORTS 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
100  Miles 

Send  for  Price  List 


Fanev  >\liite  Orcj^on  Flour, 

sack,  $1.45;  4  sacks,  $5.80 

Fancy  Japan  Rice,  good  iiiul  cle.iti — 

per  lb..  Oc;  lil  lbs  *l.m) 

Uroken  Coffee,  try  it- — , 

l>er  lb..  25c;  lbs   1.00 

Macaroni  or  Spaghetti — 

lbs..  2Gc:  2(>-lb.  box    M't 

1 -ong  (irain  Unpolislied  Uice — 

•2  IbH.    15c:  13  lb»   l.iKt 

Kxtra   Fancy   Large  Prunes 

from  Santa  Clara.  2  lbs  -5 

t;o{Mi  Cove  Oyatei-s.  good  giade 

"J  can»,   15c;  per  dozen  'M 

l";incy  Dried  Peaches— 

l>er  lb..  9c:  i:i  lbs.    1.00 

( iirnatiou  Milk, 

2  causy  15^;  l>er  di}?.^  OO^* 

N.-w  Lima  Beans,  li  lbs.,  25c;  12  lbs  $1.<)1> 

I'uie  Cream  Flake  Rolled  Oiit.s— 

iHir  lb..  5c;  22  lbs   1.00 

li«ilet  Paper.  1,000  sheets  in  roll  or  Hat 

package.  4  for   25 

l  i  v  Our  Eastern  Sugar-Cured  I'icnic  Hamnt. 

weight  0  to  8  lbs.,  each,  per  lb  14 

I'ancy  Eastern  Sugar-Cured  Bacon — 

|)er   lb  27 

raHfoniia  Sugar-Cured  Bacon. 

narrow  strips,  per  lb.   21 

l'imato«s.  Standard  Puree — 

2  cans.  15c:  dozon   90 

CampbcH's  Baked  Beans,  large  cans; 

try  them--;t  cans.  25c:  dozen  !)5 

Asparairus  Tips,  per  can   10 

lliwaiian    Sliced    Pineapple — 

i>er  can.  10c;  per  dozen    1.15 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Phone  Went  :£5. 

1260-66  DiyiSADERO, 
Corner  Ellis,  San  Francisco. 


Grace  Wakcford, 
Exiwrt  Shopping 
Commissioner. 


YOUR  SHOPPING 
DONE 

ParchHMliiK    for  out-of- 
town  rexIdentB. 

Merchandise  selected,  pat- 
terns matclied  at  all  the  big 
stores.  Trtate.  Care  and  Eicoo- 
omy.  Write  me  your  wants. 
Trompt  attention.  Bank  refer- 
ences given. 

Servlvr  free.       Box  5e!5, 
Orehnrd  and  Farm. 


Cat  oot  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  ns,  with  your  nama  and 
addreM  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  yon  oar  FAMOUS 
lUIIMAK  RAZOR  byretarn  mail,  postpaid.  Yoamayosa 
tberazor  for  SO  days  rRCEi  then,  if  yon  likcit,  pay  aa 
$1.86.  If  yoadon'tUkeitretoTQit.  SCNO  NO  MONKV. 

.■0«EC01IPUIT.     4SS  More  Bofldiiie,  St  Lools,  Ho. 


A  Woman  Orchardist 

Her  Success  at  Fair  Oal^s,  Col. 
By  Emmett  Phillips. 


Bungalow  Home  of  Mm.  O.  W.  Kui;rKleii. 


MRS.  O.  W.  RUGGLES  of 
Fair  Oaks  Colony  is  one  of 
the  successful  Sacramento 
county  women  farmers.  When  the 
term  fanner  is  applied  to  Mrs. 
Rugglcs,  it  docs  not  mean  that  she 
follows  a  plow,  or  that  she  runs  a 
mower  or  does  many  of  the  farm 
duties  that  the  recognized  as  the 
exclusive  work  of  the  sterner  sex. 
But  she  is  the  directing  head  of  the 
farm  and  the  success  of  the  place 
is  due  to  her  good  management  and 
excellent  judgment.  That  Mrs. 
Ruggles  understands  her  business 
makes  itself  apparent  when  a  visit  is 
made  to  her  place.  Everything  about 
her  farm  is  in  tirst-class  order  and 
it  is  a  model  of  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction. 

Mrs.  Rugglcs  was  formerly  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago.  The  rigors  of  the 
winters  in  the  East  impaired  her 
health  and  she  came  to  California 
to  enjoy  a  milder  climate.  Since  she 
has  been  here  her  health  has  been 
the  very  best  and  she  is  to-day  a 
strong  and  vigorous  woman. 

At  First  an  Absentee  Farmer. 

Mrs-  Ruggles  had  owned  her  Cali- 
fornia farm  several  years  before  she 
located  permanently  upon  it.  She 
purchased  the  land  about  seventeen 
years  ago  while  on  a  winter  trip  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  her  health.  It 
was  planted  under  her  direction  and 
she  paid  a  visit  to  it  about  once  a 
year.  She  was  successful  as  an  ab- 
sentee farmer,  but  has  made  the 
place  very  much  more  profitable 
since  she  has  been  on  it  herself  and 
has  given  it  her  undivided  attention. 

Mrs.  Ruggles  can  talk  Browning 
or  Shakespeare  with  the  same  facility 
with  which  she  discusses  olives  or 
oranges.  She  is  exceedingly  energetic 
and  when  she  starts  out  to  accom- 
plish anything  she  does  not  stop  until 
she  succeeds- 

"Rohrea"  is  the  euphonious  name 
of  Mrs.  Ruggles'  place.  The  name  is 
formed  by  a  combination  of  the 
initial  letters  of  each  member  of  the 
Ruggles  household  and  the  inquirer 
is  told  that  it  means  "the  whole 
darned  family." 

A  Seventy-Acre  Ranch. 

Rohrea  contains  seventy  acres,  chief- 
ly in  olives  and  oranges.  The  trees 
are  about  thirteen  years  old.  A  large 
crop  is  harvested  each  year-  The 
oranges  are  the  choicest  navel  vari- 
ety, while  the  olives  are  both  pick- 
ling and  oil  varieties. 

No  description  of  Rohrea  would  be 
complete  without  a  few  words  about 
Mrs.  Ruggles'  home-  This  is  a  typi- 
cal California  bungalow  of  artistic 
design.  It  has  been  built  on  a  sum- 
mit of  a  knoll,  overlooking  the  en- 


tire country.  The  view  from  the 
home  site  is  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  California.  On  the  rolling  hill- 
slopes  on  every  side  arc  orange  and 
olive  groves.  In  the  distance  to  the 
east  are  plainly  in  view  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Sierras- 
She  Enjoys  Life. 

"I  never  enjoyed  life  so  much  as 
I  have  since  1  have  been  on  this  farm. 
1  purchased  the  place  seventeen  years 
ago,  when  the  colony  was  first 
opened.  It  was  then  unplantcd.  I 
was  attracted  to  it  because  it  is  situ- 
ated amid  such  picturesque  surround- 
ings. It  was  planted  to  oranges  and 
olives  by  the  company  from  which  I 
))urchased  it,  and  after  the  trees  were 
mature  they  were  farmed  for  me  by 
hired  help-  1  made  it  a  practice  to 
visit  it  once  a  year.  I  always  got 
satisfactory  returns,  but  since  I  have 
been  on  the  place  myself  and  have 
been  doing  the  directing  the  profits 
have  been  much  greater.  I  do  not 
lind  farming  difficult.  It  requires  a 
little  energy  intelligently  applied.  I 
have  no  difficulty  with  my  help.  I 
only  keep  two  in  help  the  year  around 
for  the  entire  seventy  acres-  During 
the  harvest  season,  of  course,  I  have 
to  employ  extra  help. 

"My  clover  patch  in  front  of  the 
house  and  nay  flower  garden  are  the 
result  of  this  year's  effort-  It  is  im- 
possible to  accomplish  a  great  deal 
in  the  garden  in  Califonria  because 
we  have  a  twelve  months'  growing 
season  every  year." 

Her  Husband  an  Office  Man. 

Mrs.  Ruggles  is  the  wife  of  O.  W. 
Ruggles,  a  railroad  man  well  known 
in  Chicago  and  Sacramento.  Mr. 
Ruggles  has  been  connected  with  the 
New  York  Central  lines  for  many 
years,  being  located  formerly  in  the 
Chicago  office-  Because  of  poor 
health  he  asked  to  be  removed  to 
California  three  years  ago,  and  was 
given  charge  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral branch  in  California's  capital  city, 
where  he  is  now  engaged.  Mr.  Rug- 
gles, however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  wife's  farm.  He  visits  it  only 
once  a  week — on  Sundays — the  rest 
of  his  time  being  taken  up  by  his 
Mork  at  the  office. 

Fair  Oaks  colony  in  which  Mrs. 
i^uggles'  place  is  located,  lies  in  a 
l)icturesque  part  of  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, fourteen  miles  from  Sacramento 
City-  The  colony  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  and  the  land  owners 
there  are  prosperous  and  contented. 

The  seaweed  that  makes  potash 
grows  a  rope  or  vine  about  50  feet 
long  each  year.  It  is  cut  and  dragged 
out  by  an  endless  chain. 

Plant  sunflowers  along  the  edges 
of  the  poultry  yards  for  shade  in 
summer  and  feed  in  fall  and  winter. 


Food  For  All 

National  Biscuit  Company 
biscuit  is  food  for  children 
to  grow  on — for  men  to 
work  on.  Uneeda  Biscuit 
is  a  most  nutritious  food 
made  from  flour.  N.  B.  C. 
Graham  Crackers  are  great 
strength-givers.  These  and 
many  more  well-known 
crackers  and  cookies,  wafers 
and  snaps,  are  made  by  the 
National  Biscuit  Company. 
Choicest  materials  are  used. 
Preparation  and  baking  are 
done  with  utmost  skill  in 
absolutely  clean,  modern 
bakeries. 

These  delicious  biscuit  jire 
delivered  to  your  grocer 
oven-fresh.  You  should  lay 
in  a  supply  and  have  them 
handy  to  serve  at  every  meal. 

NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


FURNITURE 

^     nIRECT  FKOM  FACTOUY  AT  % 

One-Half 

Retailer's  Profit 

write:  for  big,  frkb 
illustrated  catalog. 

ZUMBRO  CO. 

1403  Fifth  Street 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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Old  Wives  for  New 

Mirandy  on  Marital  Exchanges. 
By  Dorothy  Dix 

IllKntrntcd  by  E.  M'.  Kemble. 

water,  an'  furdernio'  to  know  dat  dc 
assembled  company,  instid  of  lani- 
bastin'  him  for  sidesteppin"  away 
from  his  own  fireside,  is  a  sympathiz- 
in'  wid  him  'bout  ben'  tied  down  to 
a  wife  dat  looks  lak  a  perambulatin' 
fedder-bed.  an'  whut  is  a  better  per- 
former on  de  kitchen  stove  dan  she 
is  on  de  ballroom  flo'- 

Nor  is  de  grave  any  colder  dan 
dem  husbands  whut  is  done  got  tired 
lit  deir  ole  wives,  an'  whut  looks  lak 
dey  thought  dat  dey  orter  git  a  Iron 
Cross  for  doin'  their  duty  ev'y  time 
'  dey  gives  'em  a  peck  on  deir  cheeks 
whut  passes  for  a  kiss. 

What  makes  me  say  whut  I  do  is 
I's  just  come  from  Sis  Bell's  funeral. 


•Mtramdy." 


ISUTTENLY  am  eatin'  humble 
pie  dese  days.  Yassum,  I  ain't 
a  marchin'  myself  up  no  mo'  an' 
takin'  a  front  seat  on  de  flat- 
form  wid  dem  whut  promulgates  dat 
dey  knows  de  unknowable,  an'  can 
explain  de  inexplicable,  an'  unscrew 
de  inscrutable.  Nawm.  I's  gone  away 
back  an'  set  down  amongst  de  lowly 
an'  de  ignorant,  lor  hit's  done  been 
proned  into  me  dat  maybe  I  couldn't 
run  de  world  no  better  dan  de  Lawd 
is  doin'  hit,  even  ef  I  got  a  chanst 
at  de  job. 

Yassum,  I  is  done  my  sheer,  awor- 
ryin'  over  de  mistakes  dat  de  Good 
Master  was  makin',  but  whut  has 
made  me  lose  mo'  sleep  an'  flesh  dan 
anything  else  is  frettin'  over  de  fact 
dat  a  man's  fust  wife  most  generally 
always  wuks  herself  to  death  layin' 
up  money,  an  quilts,  an'  things  for 
his  second  wife  to  splurge  on. 

Many  is  de  time,  when  I'se  been  a 
settin'  up  wid  de  remains  of  some  po' 
woman  dat  I  would  look  at  her  back 
dat  was  all  bent  over  wid  wuk,  an' 
at  her  hands  dat  was  all  knotted  up 
wid  de  washtub,  an'  my  mind  would 
take  to  runnin'  on  how  dat  woman 
had  toiled,  an'  pinched,  an'  pinched, 
an'  scrinched,  boostin'  her  husban'  up 
de  ladder,  an'  now  dat  dey  had  got 
on  de  sunny  side  of  Easy  street  by 
her  leadin'  de  way.  hit  sholy  did  look 
to  me  lak  Providence  had  boggled 
things  not  lettin'  her  live  to  enjoy 
some  of  de  comforts  dat  she  done 
earned. 

Yassum,  dat's  de  w^ay  dat  po',  worn 
out,  peaked  woman  would  look  to  me 
an'  in  my  heart  I  would  think  dat  ef 
I  was  a  runnin'  de  universe  I'd  give 
her  a  squarer  deal. 

Yassum,  when  I  looks  aroun'  at  a 
lot  of  de  ole  wives  'bout  me,  specially 
dem  wives  whut  has  got  peart  hus- 
bands whut's  got  good  jobs  an' 
money  in  de  saving  bank,  I  don't 
know  but  whut  dem  wives  whut's  got 
a  real  styly  tombstone  wid  "Rest  In 
Peace''  carved  on  hit  above  'em  in  de 
cemetery  ain't  got  de  best  of  hit. 
Leastways  dey  sholy  is  de  onliest 
ones  dat's  got  any  rest  or  peace- 
Hit  can't  be  no  mo'  lonesomer  in 
a  coffin  dan  hit  is  to  set  at  home  by 
yo'self  of  a  evenin',  wid  yo'  face  tied 
up  wid  kerosene  in  a  ole  sock  for  de 
neuralgry,  whilst  you  'spicions  dat  yo' 
husban',  whut  said  he  had  business 
down  town,  is  a  fox-trottin'  wid  a 
spry  young  gal  wid  a  telefoam-poast 
figger,  an'  one  of  dese  heah  s'-irts  on 
dat  looks  lak  hit  was  cut  for  high 


••Sam  PiKsrC  maym  hr'm  gnlnr  to  ult 
a  dtvorsoh." 


You  know  Sis  Bell,  whut  married  dat 
onery  little  Ben  Simpkins,  whut 
wouldn't  have  been  nothin'  widout 
her.  But  Sis  Bell  was  one  of  dese 
heah  up-an-doin'  women,  whut  could 
make  fo'  blackberry  pies  out  of  three 
blackberries,  an'  ev'yone  of  'em  would 
taste  good. 

An'  my  lands,  but  she  was  a  wuker! 
Dc  way  she  could  wrastle  wid  de 
washtub  was  a  caution,  an'  she  saved 
Ben's  money,  an'  she  kept  his  clothes 
clean  an'  neat,  an'  she  got  up  an' 
cooked  him  a  early  breakfast,  an'  got 
him  off  to  wuk  on  time,  an'  dere  was 
a  hot  dinner  a  smokin'  on  de  table 
when  he  got  home,  an'  she  pushed  an' 
pulled  him  along,  ontcl.  by  an  by,  in- 
stid of  gittin'  two  dollars  a  day  he 
was  gittin'  three,  an'  a  little  mo  an' 
he  was  gittin'  five  dollars,  caze  Sis 
Bell,  she  was  always  a  standin'  right 
behin'  him,  a  shovin'  him  into  ev'y 
little  gap  dat  opened  up. 

Den  Ben  got  a  chanst  to  git  a  lit- 
tle shop  of  his  own.  an'  Sis  Bell 
retched  down  dc  ole  teapot  from  de 
shelf  an'  found  de  money  for  hit.  An' 
after  a  bit  hit  got  so  dat  Ben  could 
wear  store  clothes  ev'y  day  an'  walk 
aroun'  wid  a  pencil  behin'  his  ear  a 
swearin'  at  de  men  whut  was  wukin' 
for  him.  instid  of  bcin'  swore  at  by 
de  folks  dat  he  was  wukin'  for,  an' 
den  whut  does  Sis  Bell  do  but  up  an' 
die- 

Yassum.  hit  sholy  did  look  hard  to 
me  dat  she  didn't  live  to  collect  whut 
she  done  wuked  fo'  fo'  so  many  yeahs 


;in'  I  shed  a  barrel  of  tears  as  I 
looked  at  her  a  layin'  so  still  in  he 
coffin,    wid  her  hands  folded  idl 
across  her  breast  fo'  de  fust  tim 
since  she  done  got  married.    Ef  she 
had  a  lived   she     could   have  took 
things  easy  from  now  on  an'  had  a 
gran'  time  wid  nothin'  to  worry  her 
I  says  to  myself  as  I  wiped  my  weep 
in'  eyes. 

But  comin"  on  home  from  Sis  Bell 
funeral,  I  sorter  changed  my  mind 
'bout  death  bein'  de  saddest  thing  on 
earth,  for  I  met  up  wid  Sam  Pigget 
an'  he  tell  me  dat  he's  gwine  to  gi 
a  divorsch  from  Sally  .\nn.  an'  Sally 
Ann  is  done  do  for  Sam  Pigget  des 
whut  Sis  Bell  done  do  for  Ben.  But 
Sally  Ann  ain't  have  de  luck  to  die 
She  lives  to  see  her  husban'  ashamed 
of  her  an'  try  to  git  rid  of  her 
'Cou'se  I  spressifies  my  surprise  at 
whut  Sam  is  gwine  to  do. 

"Huh,"  says  he,  'I's  des  a  foUerin 
de  fashions  of  de  rich  an'  great.  I'se 
des  gwine  to  do  lak  dem  million- 
aireses  does  whut  started  out  po'  an' 
humble,  an'  married  dat  way,  an' 
den  when  dey  got  rich  an'  pro'pous, 
dey  traded  off  deir  ole  wives  for  new 
wives  to  match  deir  new  plush  fur 
niture-" 

"Whut  for  you  gwine  to  divorsch 
Sally  Ann?"  I  axes  him-  "I  ain't 
never  beared  dat  she  done  nothin'  but 
good  to  you." 

"Dat's  de  true  word,"  he  spons, 
"an'  I  ain't  a  flingin'  no  asparagus 
on  Sally  Ann's  character.  Whut  I'm 
gwine  to  divorsch  her  for  it  whut  dey 
tails  in  de  law  de  incomparability  of 
temper,  which  signi^.cs  dat  she's  got 
ole  an'  ugly,  an'  de  rheumatiz'  an'  dat 
I  wants  a  new  wife  whut's  a  good 
looker  an'  dat  will  show  off  de  fine 
clothes  dat  I  hangs  on  her." 

"Huh,"  says  I,  "hit  pears  to  me  lak 
hit  has  done  took  a  good  many  yeahs 
for  you  to  find  out  dat  you  an'  Sally 
.^nn  ain't  fot  de  incomparability  of 
temper.  I  didn't  hear  nothin'  'bout 
no  inconiparability  of  temper  in  de 
days  when  she  went  out  scrubbin'  to 
git  money  to  help  you  along,  an' 
when  she  set  up  half  de  night  a 
patchin'  yo'  breeches." 

"I  s  done  outgrowed  Sally  Ann,  an' 
progressed  beyond  her,"  says  he,  "an' 
hit  ain't  right  dat  I  should  be  sacre- 
ficed  to  de  mistakes  of  my  j'outh." 
An'  wid  dem  words  Sam  went  on  his 
way- 

Yassum.  dat's  de  way  hit  goes,  an' 
hit  looks  lak  dat  de  only  way  dat  de 
wife  of  a  man  whut  gits  along  in  de 
world  can  keep  from  bein'  de  mis- 
take of  his  youth  is  for  her  to  die. 
When  folks  is  po'  an'  humble  when 
dey  marries,  an'  holds  deir  own  at 
not  gittin'  any  better  off  as  de  time 
goes  by,  dey  seems  to  git  along 
pretty  comfortable  wid  de  same  hus- 
ban' an'  dc  same  wife  as  long  as  dey 
lives,  but  when  a  man  makes  money, 
de  fust  thing  he  wants  to  do  is  to 
swap  off  his  ole  wife  for  a  new  one 
Hit's  funny,  ain't  hit,  dat  we  all 
sympathizes  wid  de  man  whut  used 
to  tote  a  hod  an'  wear  overalls  when 
he  g^its  up  so  dat  he  forgits  his  feet 
in  company,  an'  can  wear  one  of  dem 
pigeon-tailed  coats  an'  cutaway  west- 
coats  widout  feelin'  lag  he's  half 
naked.  %vhen  he  has  got  a  wife  dat 
is  still  de  ve'y  spi't  an'  image  of  de 
kitchen  range?  We  think  hit's  hard 
on  him  to  have  to  be  held  down  in 
his  prosperity  by  dat  kin'  of  a  wife, 
an'  we  forgit  dat  ef  he  hadn't  had 
dat  kin'  of  a  wife  he  most  generally 
wouldn't  'a'  had  de  prosperity. 

Yassum.  I  suttenly  am  gwine  to 
leave  dis  matter  in  de  Good  Master's 
hands-  An'  I'm  gwine  down  town  de 
fust  thing  in  de  mawnin'  to  buy  me 
one  of  dese  heah  new  hoop-skirt  silk 
frocks  wid  dat  money  I  dont  been 
savin'  up  to  help  Ike  along  wid,  fo' 
I  ain't  gwine  to  be  one  of  dem  fool 
women  dat  wuks  herself  to  death 
makin'  deir  hesbands  a  good  ketch 
for  some  odder  woman.  Xawm,  dat 
I  ain't.  I'se  gwine  to  remove  all  tem- 
pation  out  of  dat  man's  path  by  keep- 
in'  him  so  po'  dat  his  ole  wife  will 
be  good  enough  for  him- 


COFFEE 


;  3  lbs.  fur  fl.UO. 

1  sell  from  2u,  - 
■v^^    V         to    30,000  lbs. 
■W'  coffee  every  moir 

^^a^^^^B^    By     buying  dii- 
•■^^^K J    from    the  grow. 
VV  ^^^^ /     doing     ni  y      o  ^'. 
X^^^^^r  ,^      roasting    and  seii- 
ing    direct    to  the 
^  consumer,      I  do 

away  uuii  iwo  middlemen's  pronu. 
Thai  s  why  I  can  give  you  so  mu 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's   Best  Coffee  has  a  flav 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  in- 
stant  approval.     It   is   a   blend  of 
four  mountain  grown  coffees,  and 
hence  high-flavored. 

Lodk's  Best  ColTre  Drllvrrrd  (• 
T*nr  Door  by  Parcel  Pobi. 

Roasted  the  moment  before  it 
sent  to  you.    3  Iba.  Cor  $1.00. 

LONG,  the  Coffee  Man 

i.o\(i-s  m\hkf;t 

llth  and  A\'aNblnieton  Stii. 
Diiklnnil.  (  alir. 


r 


KOVERALLS^ 

Keep  Kids  Kleen 

The  moit  practical,  beakhful.  plartaae 
ts  ever  isvented  for  ch^(Vf3i  1  to 
of  age-  Made  in  ooc  piece  wilfa 
drop  back.    EaJv  ifipped  oo  or  of . 
Eanhrwa4Md.  No  ti^  daAc  baodi 
to  rtop  drculabcm.   Made  b  Ube 
and  blue  and  wbite  hickofy 
for  all  the        nMmd.  Abo 
Eghler  WQght,  fail-color  malcnal  m 
dark  blue,  cadd  Uue.  tan  or  darkred 
for  wimmff  wear,  all  approprialely 
tnmiDed    wkh  fait  -  color  y'l*'*^ . 
MadcioE^uich  neck  with  cAxm 
derro  and  high  neck  and  losfl 


75c  the  suit 

B  your  dealer  can-  l  supply  you. 
We  win  actid  tbctn,  charff«  pretiaia 
on  receipt  ol  price.  75c  each. 

Brware  of  ImiUtiocia.  Look  for 
^ ode  by  the  Two  Hons  OQ  tlx;  Lmijcl. 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Awariltd  6RAN0  PRIZE  It  the  P.P.I.E.  j 


The  Farorite  Home  Lam^ 
250  C.  P^l  tent  a  Dajr 

Portiible.    Mfe.  oooreat- 
ent.    No  coonccttiis  win 
or     tubea     Openle*  S 
boon    OD    cme    calloo  c 
gaanlinr,   amjtt  moaej  u 
eyes.  AatooMticallr  rfcaiid 
sdJoxtAble.  tnnied  hicb  or  low  i 
wilL     PositiTelj  cannot  eloc  0| 
ent«fl  in  any  position.    Simple  I 
constractlon     snd     in  uperatioi 
Gtuiranteed.     BMutifnUj  aeconiM 
cbiat  shade  famished  frre  with  eaa 
luDi>.    .Altogether  the  best  desk  i 
table   lamp   pier  offered;   just  Ik 
thiofr    for    Lome,    hotels,  doctoo 
Uwrers'  office*.    We  will 
of  these  l>eantiful  lamps  on 
days'  trial  to  taj  satisfa. 
ily  rated  dealer.  Send  for 
to-day:     it     will  prore 
mnner-maker. 

National    StampIOK  4 
tllertrlc  Worka. 

Dept.  50.  Chicaco.  Illinois 


White  Bear  Soap 

a  white  soap  for 

All  Household  Purposes 

FREE  Trddr  Bear  ar  toilet  aoap  for 
Itir  wrappera. 

THE  STA>«.\RD  SOAP  CO^  Berkflefi 


CANNING— CANNING 

Don  ;  w.Tste  your  Fruits  and  Vega- 
tables.  Turn  them  into  cash  by  Can- 
ning them  with  the  H  &  A  Steam  Prea-- 
■ure  Canning  Outfits.  Built  in  Family, 
Orchard  and  Commercial  sizes.  Any- 
one can  can  anything.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive   matter    to    Department  A. 

BE.\M\<;ER   *    AYES    MFG.   CO.,  t 
47  FIrat  St..  Portland.  Ore.  f 


MONEY  IN  GOURDS! 

1. ;  ••'»<-.iT«iri>dfIU. 

CI                      1  Oc  for  bouk  »Ww- 
J.  J.  HAMILTOM. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Hints  to  Housewives 

About  Linens — Some  Discoveries. 


WHILE  waiting  for  my  change 
I  overheard  a  clerk  say  to 
his  customers,  a  mother  and 
luighter:  "Pardon  nie,  but  did  you 
ly  the  wedding  is  to  be  next  Octo- 

I  r?  Then  I'd  advise  you  to  buy  all 
our  linen  just  as  soon  as  possible, 
inens  are  going  up  in  price  every 

lay  in  the  wholesale  market,  and  by 
middle  of  the  summer  they  will 
>  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent 
inher  than  they  are  now.  And  there 
lil  t  be  such  a  variety  to  choose 
mi.     \Vc  have  been  instructed  to 

II  all  our  customers  who  are  buy- 
14  wedding  linens  that  the  earlier 
iicy  get  everything  they  need  the 
etter  value  they  will  get  for  their 
iioiiey." 

I  lingered  a  moment  to  see  whether 
licse  customers  would  heed  the 
')ice  of  the  oracle.  They  evidently 
Iccided  to  do  so,  for  they  began  add- 
niK  to  the  purchases  they  had  al- 
n  ady  made.  Then  I  went  in  search 
if  tlie  manager  of  the  linen  depart- 
niciit,  a  man  who  is  an  expert  in 
itchnical  knowledge  and  an  author- 
ty  on  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  I 
iclt  sure  there  were  some  interesting 
lacis  behind  the  salesman's  remarks. 

Yes,"  said  this  linen-buyer,  "it's 
rue.  Linen — and  by  that  I  mean  all- 
liiicn,  not  a  mixture  of  cotton  and 
linen — is  so  scarce,  and  there  is  so 
little  prospect  for  more,  that  the 
manufacturer's  price  goes  up  every 
(lay,  I  could  almost  say  every  hour. 
We  are  practically  facing  a  linen 
iiinine.  There  has  never  been  any- 
thing like  it  since  I've  been  in  the 
trade,  and  that  is  nearly  forty  years.  " 

1  was  told  that  the  cause  of  this 
critical  condition  is  the  war.  Linen 
factories  in  Ireland,  France,  and  Scot- 
land cannot  get  the  raw  material  to 
manufacture  because  the  flax  fields  of 
Russia  and  Belgium  have  not  been 
cultivated. — B.  N. 


Keeping  Pimientoes. 

There  are  many  who  would  like  to 
use  canned  pimientoes  in  their  cook- 
ing and  serving,  but  who  feel  they 
are  an  expensive  luxury,  as  the  small- 
est can  on  the  market  is  fifteen  cents. 
A  little  serves  the  purpose  at  the 
time,  and  the  rest  is  unfit  for  use  be- 
fore one  wishes  to  use  it  again.  I 
have  experimented  with  a  fifteen-ceiit 
can  with  very  satisfactory  results.  I 
used  a  small  portion  for  a  salad  the 
day  I  bought  the  can.  I  heated  the 
remainder  one  minute  with  its  own 
licjuid  and  a  tablespoonful  of  water. 
Then  I  poured  it  into  a  dry  jelly- 
glass,  which  had  been  heated  in  hot 
water.  I  then  poured  melted  paraffin 
over  the  pimientoes,  taking  care  that 


they  were  well  covered,  and  all  air- 
bubbles  were  expelled-  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  I  removed  the  paraf- 
fin and  used  another  small  portion  of 
the  fruit,  which  was  as  perfect  in 
color  and  flavor  as  when  first  pur- 
chased— F.  S. 


A  Little  Lady's  Discovery. 

I  had  been  working  out  under  a 
tree  that  I  might  be  company  for  my 
small  brother,  and  my  crochet-hook 
cap  and  cork  were,  as  usual,  both  ab- 
sent. Therefore  I  laid  my  hook  in 
my  lap  while  I  wound  up  the  thread 
and  got  ready  to  go  indoors.  But  the 
boy  took  my  attention  suddenly,  and 
the  number  14  hook  ran  into  my 
hand.  Since  then  I  have  been  posi- 
tively afraid  of  my  crotchet-hook 
until  this  week,  when  I  discovered  a 
way  to  keep  a  cork  always  handy.  A 
nickel's  worth  of  corks  gave  me 
enough  so  that  I  can  always  find 
one  the  right  size  to  fit  into  the  hol- 
low of  my  ball  of  crochet-thread, 
and  I  always  have  a  safe  place  for 
the  point  of  my  hook  if  I  lay  it 
down  for  so  much  as  a  minute.  More- 
over, the  cork  keeos  the  paper  tube 
from  collapsing  and  the  thread  from 
slipping  off.— L.  M.  C, 

For  Comfort  in  Touring. 

A  flat  canvas  hammock  without 
rods  at  the  ends  is  a  tremendous 
comfort  on  a  family  tour.  With  it 
should  go  two-yard  long  hammock 
chains,  which  can  be  bought  for  fifty 
cents.  When  riding  the  hammock 
will  fold  up  flat  so  that  its  bulk  will 
be  scarcely  perceptible  under  the 
back  seat.  Slung  between  two  trees 
in  the  woods  during  the  rest  or  eat- 
ing stops,  it  will  hold  a  sleeping  baby, 
a  tired  mother,  or  an  elderly  tourist 
who  feels  the  strain  of  the  upright 
position.  With  the  hammock,  and  al- 
most as  valuable,  should  be  three  or 
four  dark-colored,  knock-about  pil- 
lows, not  too  large  or  too  hard.  Be- 
hind the  back  during  the  trip  they 
act  as  shock-absorbers.  Under  the 
head  in  the  hammock  or  when  lap 
robes  are  stretched  on  the  ground 
for  some  one  to  rest,  they  add  just 
the  necessary  ease.  For  the  children 
to  sit  on,  when  the  ground  is  not 
perfectly  dry,  they  are  again  indis- 
pensable. And  once  in  a  while  a  pil- 
low serving  as  a  hassock  will  relieve 
the  fatigue  of  two-short  legs  that 
hang  uncomfortably  in  cramped  quar- 
ters.—Mrs.  G.  N.  W. 

For  the  Ice  Cream  Freezer. 

In  freezing  cream  and  ices,  unless 
the  freezer  is  clamped  down,  it  is 
dilficult  to  keep  in  place-  An  ac- 
quaintance in  having  a  cement  floor 
laid  in  her  cellar  conceived  the  idea 
of  having  a  place  made  to  freeze 
cream.  The  final  result  is  a  cement, 
post-like  base  into  the  top  of  which 
the  freezer  sets  far  enough  down  to 
keep  it  in  place  while  being  used. 
There  is  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
hollow  top  of  the  post  to  drain  of? 
the  water  from  the  freezer. — Miss 
E.  H. 


A  Substitute  Alcohol  Lamp. 

In  my  tiny  summer  cottage  on 
Madeline  Island,  Lake  Superior,  I 
found  the  chafing-dish  left  over  from 
other  years  to  be  minus  the  alcohol 
lamp.  I  took  the  top  of  a  Mason 
jar  and  my  husband  twisted  some 
wire  inside.  The  wire  was  wrapped 
in  absorbent  cotton  and  saturated 
with  wood-alcohol.  When  lighted  it 
proved  to  be  as  good  as  any  alcohol 
lamp  ever  made.  The  jar  top  fitted 
exactly  into  the  holder  where  the 
other  lamp  had  been.  I  pass  this 
on  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  similarly  handicapped. — C.  B.  O'B. 


Cook,  ma 
cool  Kiichen 

All  the  heat  is  concen- 
trated where  it  is  needed 
— keeps  you  cool  and 
makes  for  better  cooking 

NEW  PEI^^CTION 
OILC^^TOVE 


not  cook  with 
a  modern  oil  stove  this  sum- 
mer and  be  comfortable? 
Bakes,  broils,  roasts,  toasts. 
More  efficient  than  your  wood 
or  coal  stove,  and  costs  less  to 
operate. 

Better  cooking  because  the 
long  blue  chimneys  g  ive  stead- 
ier, more  evenly  distributed 
heat,  under  perfect  control — 
like  gas.  No  smoke  or  smell. 
In  1,  2,  3  and  4-bumer  sizes, 
ovens  separate.  Also  cabinet 
models  with  Fireless  Cooking 
Ovens. 


For  Best 

Results 

Use 

Pearl  Oil 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  expert 
advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North- Central  California. 


THERE  ARE  BARGAINS  WORTH  WHILE  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.     YOU   SHOULD    READ    THEM    FOR  PROFIT. 
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MORE  GROCERIES 
forLtSS  MONEY 


Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


1 THOUGHT     the    June  patterns 
were  very  pretty,  but  these  for  July 
are  just  as  fetching,  and  somehow 
they  look  a  little  cooler  and  more 
seasonable  for  summer. 

If  there  has  been  anything  sweeter 
than  that  litle  junior  dress,  No.  1743, 
shown  in  the  shops  this  season  I 
haven't  seen  it.  The  one  below  it — 
the  girl's  middy  dress — is  very  nice, 
too. 

My  choice  of  the  ladies'  costumes 
is  No.  1732.  It  is  very  dainty  and  I 
thini<  it  can  be  easily  made  by  any 
woman  who  has  a  knack  for  dress- 
making. RUTH  ROBERTS. 

1751 — A  Charming  Summer  Frock. 
Cut  in  four  sizes:  14,  16,  18  and  20 
years.  It  requires  4  yards  of  44-inch 
material  for  the  dress  with  ruffles,  and 
3  yards  without  ruffles,  for  a  14-year 
size.  The  skirt  measures  about  2% 
yards  at  its  lower  edge.  Price,  10 
cents. 

1729 — Child's  Dress.  Cut  in  four 
sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  It  requires 
3  yards  of  40-inch  material  for  a  6- 
year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1743 — Junior  Dress  with  Under 
Waist.  Cut  in  three  sizes:  12,  14 
and  16  years.  It  requires  iV*  yard  of 
27-inch  material  for  the  under  waist, 
and  5'/^  yards  for  the  dress  for  a  14- 
year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1367 — Child's  Rompers  and  Cap.  Cut 
in  three  sizes:  2,  4  and  6  years.  It  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  4-year  size.  The  cap  requires 
iV*  yard  of  24-inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 

1732-1725 — Lady's  Costume.  Waist 
1732  cut  in  six  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  36-inch  size. 


Skirt  1725  cut  in  seven  sizes:  22, 
24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches  waist 
measure.  It  requires  3%  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  a  medium  size.  This 
calls  for  two  separate  patterns,  10 
cents  for  each  pattern. 

1723 — A  Neat  and  Practical  Apron. 
Cut  in  three  sizes:  Small,  medium 
and  large.  The  medium  size  will  re- 
quire 5%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
Price.  10  cents. 

1726 — Lady's  House  Dress.  Cut  in 
six  sizes;  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  7 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  36-inch 
size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1731— Girl's  Middy  Dress.  Cut  in 
five  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
It  requires  4%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  14-year  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, "Orchard  and  Farm," 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  1916  Summer  Catalogue,  con- 
taining over  400  designs  of  Ladies', 
Misses'  and  Children's  Patterns,  as  well 
as  the  latest  Embroidery  Designs,  also 
a  Concise  and  Comprehensive  Article 
on  Dressmaking,  giving  valuable  hints 
to  the  home  dressmaker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Hereirith  find  cento  for  which  send  me 

the  following  patterns : 

Pattern    No  Size  


Curried  Eggs. 

0  hard  boiled  eggs  u  teaspoonful  cur- 
2  tablespoonfuls         ry  powder 

flour  1  hi  cupfuls  boiled 

2  tablespoonfuls  rice 

butter  I'ew  grains  each 

1  cupful  milk  pepper  and 
^  teaspoonful  salt  paprika 

Make  a  sauce  of  the  butter,  flour, 
seasonings,  and  milk.  Bring  to  boil- 
ing-point, and  add  the  eggs  quar- 
tered. Arrange  a  border  of  rice 
around  the  platter,  and  pour  the  egg 
mixture  in  the  center.  To  prepare 
this  in  the  chafing-dish,  make  the 
sauce  in  the  blazer,  add  the  rice,  put 
the  quartered  eggs  on  top, .  and  let 
all  stand  to  become  hot. — Mrs.  H. 
W.  King. 


Ore  hard  and  Farm 
Wants  to 
Serve  You 

By  telling  you  where  to  get  thing* 
you  want  but  don't  know  where  t* 
find.  Orchard  and  Farm  will  an- 
swer by  mail,  free  of  cost,  subscrib- 
ers' inquiries  concerning  anything 
they  wish  to  buy. 

First  carefully  scan  its  advertis- 
ing columns;  then  if  you  cannot  find 
a  description  of  what  you  want  to 
buy,  or  don't  find  the  address,  write 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Service  DepL* 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  telling  your 
needs  and  inclosing  stamp  for  replTi 

Describe  fully  what  you  want  t<| 
buy.  so  we'll  know  what  you  need. 

We  will  reply  by  personal  letter, 
advi.sing  you  where  to  get  the 
article. 


Pattetn    No  Size  

Pattern   No.   Size  

Be  sure  to  gire  number  and  size.  Sand  order* 
for  patterns  to  OlirHARD  AND  FARM 
HEARST  BLDO..  S.  F.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
full  name  and  address  below. 


San  Francisco  Service 

Free  to  Yo\ir  Door 

Geary  and  Grant  Ave. 

San  Francisco's  MostBeautif  ul 
Specialty   Shop   for  Women 

WISH  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEY 
HAVE  INSTALLED  AN 

Up-to=the- Minute 
Mail  Order  Department 

FOR  THE  CON\'ENlEX(  E  OF  OUT- 
OF-TOWN  PATRONS, 

Write  us  your  present  needs  in 
ready-to-wear  garments  and  let  us 
show  you  how  well  we  can  match 
your  desires.' 

An  Expert  Shopper  will  give  you 
Personal  Service  in  the  Selection 
of  Garments. 

Se«  L,lvlnKMton  Bros. 


FOUR 
FLOORS 
DEVOTED 
TO  WOM- 
EN'S AND 
M  I  S  S  ES' 
SMART 
WEARING 
APPAREL. 


Examlnrr. 


i 
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For  the  Fat  Woman 

How  She  May  Safely  Reduce. 
By  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 


FEW  people  realize  what  danger 
conies  from  the  mountains  of 
flesh  which  obesity  erects 
against  the  alimentary  canal.  Fortu- 
nately these  hills  of  sebaceous  sedi- 
ment can  be  carted  away  much  more 
easily  and  much  less  expensively 
than  the  mountain  sides  adjacent  to 
the  Gaillard  Cut.  This  is  not  to  be 
done,  however,  by  the  steam  shovels, 
dredges,  and  so  on,  which  General 
Goethals  uses,  and  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  drugs  for  the 
overobese.  The  remedy  is  much 
more  simple  than  that,  and  if  I  can 
impress  my  readers  with  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  (using  gravity  both 
liguratively  and  literally),  I  may  be 
able  to  work  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  obstructed  canals  with  suc- 
cessful results. 

Temperance  at  Table. 
In  other  articles  I  have  preached 
the  virtues  of  temperance  at  the 
table.  Here  I  wish  to  emphasize  it 
particularly  in  relation  to  obstruct- 
ing the  canal.  In  general,  one  of 
the  first  evidences  of  obesity  is  in- 
creased abdominal  girth.  The  sym- 
metry of  the  human  body  is  at  once 
disturbed,  and  there  are  few  who 
prefer  the  "undistributed  middle,"  or 
regard  it  as  a  line  of  beauty.  Women 
avoid  it  because  it  spoils  their  come- 
liness, and  men  because  it  reduces 
their  efficiency.  The  fat  man  is  uni- 
versally the  butt  of  ridicule;  the  fat 
woman  excites  profound  commiser- 
ation. Obesity,  unfortunately,  is  gen- 
erally associated  with  hilarity,  but 
tlie  hilarity  is  too  often  manifested 
iin  the  part  of  the  observer.  The  man 
who  said  in  the  street  car,  "I  will  be 
one  of  the  two  gentlemen  to  give 
this  lady  a  seat,"  expressed  the  senti- 
ment which  arises  in  the  minds  of 
everybody  in  similar  circumstances. 
A  Proper  Diet. 
The  increasing  girth  of  the  ab- 
domen is  due  either  to  the  hyper- 
trophy produced  by  the  impacted 
feces,  or  by  the  accumulation  of  fat 
surrounding  the  intestines.  The  con- 
(|iiering  of  constipation  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  desirable  steps  in  curbing 
corpulence.  This  is  accomplished  by 
massage,  proper  exercise,  and  a  diet 
wliich  promotes  intestinal  activity. 
Such  a  diet  is  composed  largely  of 
iruits,  coarsely  ground  cereals  con- 
taining all  the  elements  with  which 
nature  endowed  them,  and  succulent 
vegetables. 

Massage  Will  Help. 
Daily  massage  of  the  abdomen  is 
extremely  helpful,  beginning  with 
:.;entle  pressure  and  increasing  until 
>omc  force  is  employed;  not  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  cflect  any  injury. 

It  is  well  to  apply  this  pressure 
to  the  abdomen  in  the  direction  of 
the  movement  of  the  food  through 
tlie  colon,  beginning  in  the  neighbor- 
hod  of  the  ileocaecal  valve  on  the 
right  side,  pressing  upward  in  the 
direction  of  the  ascending  colon, 
from  right  to  left  in  the  direction 
of  the  transverse  colon,  and  down- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  descend- 
ing colon.  This  mechanically  favors 
tlie  passage  of  the  fecal  matters  with- 
in the  colon.  Exercise,  such  as  horse- 
back riding,  golfing,  walking  and 
bending  the  body  forward  and  back- 
ward, when  not  practised  to  excess, 
IS  always  helpful. 

Most  effective,  however,  in  remov- 
ing the  pressure  which,  obstructs  the 
canal  is  the  cutting  down  of  the  diet. 
This  is  especially  to  be  secured  by 
the  removal  of  sugars  and  starches 
from  the  ration  and  a  consequent 
increase  in  protein  and  minerals. 

One  should  not  make  the  error  of 
going  to  extremes  in  this  direction, 


as  is  so  wittily  advised  in  the  volume 
entitled  "Eat  and  Grow  Thin,"  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  choose  his 
food  according  to  the  established 
principles  of  nutritional  physiology  as 
determined  by  scientific  experimental 
work. 

Eat  Coarse  Foods. 

Among  the  foods  which  are  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  produce  and  main- 
tain this  natural  translation,  the 
coarser  products,  which  in  the  case 
of  barnyard  foods  are  called  "rough- 
age," appear  to  the  greatest  advant- 
age. This  part  of  the  food,  modern 
methods  of  preparation  have  almost 
excluded  from  the  alimentary  canal 
The  peelings  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
the  skins  of  cereals  and  other  prod- 
ucts, which  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  indigestible  material,  are 
carefully  eliminated  by  our  modern 
refined  methods  of  milling,  prepara- 
tion, and  cooking. 

This  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  many  of  these  re- 
jected food  materials  contain  an  ac- 
tive principle  which,  like  the 
secretions  from  the  ductless  glands, 
exercise  a  profound  influence  upon 
all  the  processes  of  digestion.  The 
name  "vitamin,"  in  lieu  of  a  better 
designation,  has  been  given  to  these 
little-known  bodies.  Perhaps  the 
term  "activator,"  or  "accelerator," 
would  be  a  happier  one. 

Bran  Is  Valuable. 

Thus,  in  removing  the  coverings  of 
our  natural  foods  that  might  possibly 
be  ingested,  we  not  only  deprive  the 
alimentary  canal  of  a  volume  of  ma- 
terial necessary  to  maintain  its  flow, 
but  cut  out  the  activating  principles 
which  in  digestion  exercise  much  the 
same  efifect  as  that  produced  by  the 
secretions  from  the  tliyroid  and  ad- 
renalin glands  upon  the  assimilation 
of  the  food  products  into  the  tissues 
of  the  body. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  these 
rejected  elements  of  food  is  the  bran 
of  wheat.  If  whole  wheat  be  eaten, 
or  other  whole-cereal  --oods,  a  very 
notable  and  hapny  efTect  is  produced 
which  is  not  followed  by  any  reces- 
sional movements.  In  other  words, 
the  eating  of  whole-wheat  bread  does 
not  tend  to  produce  any  after  results 
in  the  way  of  retardation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  intestines. 

Vegetables  Are  Good. 

The  efTect  is  a  continuing  one  as 
long  as  the  article  of  food  is  em- 
ployed, and  no  increased  quantity  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  favorable 
results.  Succulent  vegetables  and 
fruits  greatly  aid  in  restoring  the 
natural  functions,  and  should  never 
be  excluded  from  a  normal  diet. 

Finally,  the  alimentary  canal  is 
threatened  with  another  danger; 
namely,  that  of  the  joke-smith.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
in  cases  of  obesity,  a  charming 
attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  ex- 
change a  normal  and  physiological 
ration,  which  all  scientific  investiga- 
tions have  shown  to  be  the  proper 
one,  for  a  meat  and  fruit  ration.  In 
short,  for  the  speedy  and  effective 
reduction  of  weight,  a  diet  is  recom- 
mended which  consists  essentially  of 
meat  (lean  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl),  pro- 
teins, and  fruits. 

Reducing  the  size  of  the  meal,  as- 
suming that  it  is  a  well-balanced 
meal,  and  cutting  out  some  of  the 
fats  and  carbohydrates  is  by  far  the 
safer  and  more  efifective  plan.  A 
long-continued  excess  of  proteins, 
especially  of  animal  origin,  in  the 
diet  is  universallly  conceded  by  phy- 
siologists to  accelerate  the  produc- 
tion of  poisons  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  producing  all  the  wretched  re- 
sults of  autointoxication. 


In  Your  Shoes 
AUDay 


Out  in  this  hot,  swelter- 
ing  weather,  tramping 
over  the  farm  from  morn 
to  night — that's  the  kind 
of  wear  that's  hard  on 
socks.  That's  why  the  ordinary  socks 
you  buy  go  to  pieces  quickly  and  make 
your  feet  sore  and  bhstered.  Wear 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery,  and  when 
you  kick  off  your  shoes  at  night,  you'll  find  it  hole- 
less  and  your  feet  comfortable. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR   MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

is  made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest.  It  has 
reinforced  heels,  soles,  toes,  and  the  tops  are  fast- 
ened on  for  keeps.  The  famous  Durham  dyes  assure 
fast,  sanitary  color.  With  all  these  superiorities. 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery  costs  only  10, 15  and  25  cents. 

Tell  the  wife  about  this  hosiery  that  will  save  her 
hours  and  hours  of  darning  work.  Tell  her  to  buy 
Durable  Durham,  the  hosiery  that  makes  home  knit- 
ting expensive,  for  everybody  in  the  family. 

Your  dealer  should  have 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery 
in  stock.  Have  him  shoro  it 
to  you  and  also  the  25-cent 
Durham  Mercerized  Hose. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills 

DURHAM,  N.  C.  ^OsTeVf* 


WHITE,  SANITARY,  PORCELAIN 

STEEL  TABLE  TOP 


Make  your  kitchen  table  SANITARY  with 
guaranteed  Porcelain  Enameled  STEEL. 
Porcelain  Enameled  Steel  is  baked  under 
2800  degrees  of  heat.  It  is  easily  cleaned, 
durable,  will  not  chip  and  will  stand  any 
heat.  A  top  not  to  exceed  9  square  feet 
and  enough  white  enamel  paint  and  brush 
to  paint  your  table  will  be  sent  freight 
paid  on  receipt  of  $6.50,  or  for  $2  we  will 
send  you  postpaid  a  $2.50  20  in.  by  30  In. 
porcelain  enameled  steel  dough  board. 


We  also  do  speoini  work.    Money  back  If  not  satiafled. 
Deal  Direct  with  Manufacturer. 

American  Enameling  and  Stamping  Works, 

503  and  528  Pacific  BIdg.,  San  Francisco. 


Orchard  and  Farm  Sells  the  Goods 


May  2nd,  1916. 

TO  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  ad  in  your  paper  sold 
brooder  to  a  Mr.  Kessler,  Sharon,  Calif.  I  advertised  in  three  other  pa- 
pers without  results. 


(Signed) 


THOS.  M.  SMITH, 

Sonoma  County. 


United 


Tires  That  Give  Mileage 
Far  Beyond  the  Ordinary 

What  you  as  a  shrewd  tire  buyer 
want  to  know  is — "What  will  that 
tire  do — how  long  will  it  wear — what 
mileage  will  it  give  me?" 

It  is  a  fact,  demonstrated  by  our 
enormous  sales  increases,  that 
United  States  'Chain'  Tread  Tires 
are  giving  consistently  better  mile- 
age than  any  others  in  their  class. 

If  you  want  tires  that  will  give 
you  anti-skid  protection  and  mile- 
age far  beyond  the  ordinary,  buy 
United  States  'Chain'  Treads. 

The  'Chain'  Tread  is  one  of  the  five  United 
States  'Balanced'  Tires. 

One  of  the  others  that  you  already  know 
is  the  'Usco'  Tread — famous  for  its  extra 
mileage  qualities. 

United  StatesTIre  Company 

'Nobby'    'Chain'    'Usco'    'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 

"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES"  | 


mi 
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All  About  the  Silo 

By  Paul  L.  Wetmore 
A  Series  of  Instructive  Articles. 

long,  narrow  staves  more  liable  to 
warp  and  twist. 

There  are  situations  in  which  kiln 
dried  lumber  can  be  used  to  advant- 
age— the  building  of  a  silo  is  dis- 
tinctly not  one  of  them.  The  season- 
ing of  lumber  in  the  open  air — nature's 
way — while  a  longer  and  more  expen- 
sive process,  involves  none  of  the  ill 
effects  occurring  in  the  cheaper  and 
quicker  process  of  kiln  drying. 

It  requires  a  year  or  more,  depend- 
ing upon  climatic  conditions,  and 
draws  the  moisture  from  the  wood  so 
slowlj'  that  its  structure  is  readjusted 
to  the  new  condition  without  distor- 
tion or  deterioration,  and  wood  so  sea- 
soned will  outlast  the  kiln-dried  prod- 
lict  many  times. 

Durability  and  Maintenance. 

Maintenance  of  the  silo  structure 
with  reference  to  its  durability,  is  of 
increasing  importance  as  its  initial 
qualities  have  been  cheapened  or 
neglected,  and  this  is  true  in  a  double 
sense.  As  the  upkeep  cost  of  a  ma- 
chine cheaply  constructed  of  inferior 
materials  and  the  probability  of  losses 
from  its  failure  at  critical  times  are 
both  greater  than  in  a  similar  machine 
of  better  material  and  workmanship, 
so  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  cheap 
silo  greater  than  that  of  a  good  silo 
and  is  of  greatest  importance  in  the 
cheapest  forms  by  reason  of  the  great- 
er risk  of  loss  of  its  contents  through 
any  neglect  or  failure  to  keep  the  silo 
in  perfect  condition. 

In  a  redwood  stave  silo  of  properly 
seasoned  wood  maintainence  is  re- 
duced to  the  labor  necessity  to  take 
up  the  slack  in  the  hoops,  which  oc- 
curs if  it  stands  empty  through  the 
hot  summer  for  the  first  few  years,  and 
an  occasional  coat  of  paint  outside  in 
harmony  with  other  structures  on  the 
well  kept  farm. 

The  failure  or  collapse  of  such  a 
silo,  should  it  occur,  is  chargeable 
solely  to  utter  neglect  of  the  owner 
and  in  no  wise  to  the  soil  itself. 

Some  silos,  through  error  in  design, 
are  so  constructed  that  the  slack  can- 
not wholly  be  taken  up,  notably  those 
in  which  the  staves  stand  directly  on 
the  concrete  and  are  backed  up  by 
solid  concrete  inside  instead  of  an 
elastic  sub-curb,  and  this  error  in  de- 
sign should  not  be  overlooked  in 
reaching  a  decision  as  to  what  silo  to 
install. 

Results  of  Neglect. 

Others,  on  account  of  defects  in  the 
wood  or  carelessness  in  its  seasoning, 
require  painting  inside  as  well,  and 
once  started  this  must  be  continued  so 
long  as  tlie  silo  stands.  If  neglected, 
the  inferior  woods  quickly  deteriorate. 

Another  class  of  silos  now  almost 
wholly  obsolete  in  the  corn  belt  and 
rapidly  becoming  so  even  in  sections 
where  silos  are  still  new,  and  the  one 
which  among  wood  silos  requires  the 
maximum  of  maintenance,  is  the  so- 
called  home-made  silo.  It  originated 
in  Wisconsin  and  was  devised  when 
the  system  was  yet  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  was  accepted  for  its 
initial  cheapness.  Its  ultimate  cost 
was  another  matter  and  has  finally  led 
to  its  being  abandoned. 

In  this  dependence  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  air  is  placed  upon  one  or 
more  sheets  of  tarred  paper  laid  be- 
tween two  sheetings  of  one-half  by  six 
inch  boards  and  nailed  horizontally 
to  a  ring  of  two  by  four  inch  studding 
set  on  end.  The  lumber  used  was 
generally  the  cheapest  available  and 
itself  suffered  greatly  when  under 
silage  conditions,  but  the  main  trouble 
came  from  the  quick  dissolving  of  the 
tar  or  other  waterproofing  of  the  pa- 
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III. 

OF  the  three  types  of  silo  ma- 
terial wood  is  the  better  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  cold  and 
the  best  woods  are  far  superior  in  the 
conservation  of  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  silage  to  the  best  in  other  types. 
It  is  the  standard  material  with  which 
all  others  are  compared  and  is  the 
material  selected  by  nine  in  ten  of 
silo  users  in  the  corn  belt  where  they 
know  most  about  silos,  because  it  is 
not  only  cheaper,  but  is  far  better. 

The  four  woods  in  general  use  for 
silos  are  redwood  and  cypress,  fir  and 
pine,  comprising  two  distinct  classes. 

Cedar,  spruce,  hackmatack,  hem- 
lock, etc.,  are  not  in  general  use  and 
are  scantily  used  only  on  account  of 
local  availability  or  cheapness.  All  of 
them  are  undesirable,  being  knotty 
and  having  a  marked  tendency  to 
warp,  twist  and  split. 

For  general  silo  use  in  California, 
and  in  fact  throughout  all  the  coast 
States,  our  choice  is  limited  to  red- 
wood and  the  fir  or  pine  produced  on 
the  coast,  long  leaf  yellow  pine  and 
southern  cypress  being  eliminated  by 
transportation  costs. 

Our  own  fir  and  pine  cannot  be  ex- 
celled at  anywhere  near  equal  cost  for 
many  uses.  Where  great  strength  is 
essential  they  are  superior  and  where 
protected  from  weather  variations 
they  are  long  lived. 

Redwood  Silos. 

In  a  silo  where  conditions  are  al- 
ternately damp  and  dry  and  above  all 
subject  to  the  acid  dampness  of  the 
silage,  only  redwood  can  be  depended 
upon  to  last  indefinitely.  That  this 
is  fully  recognized  even  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  silos  built  mainly  of  other 
woods  is  evidenced  by  their  increasing 
use  of  redwood  for  the  bottom  course 
of  staves  in  their  silos  where  only  red- 
wood will  withstand  the  tendency  to 
rot,  which  is  there  at  its  greatest. 

All  old  timers  in  California  know 
of  the  great  longevity  of  redwood 
under  all  conditions  and  its  marked 
superiority  in  tanks  of  all  kinds.  Its 
greater  durability  is  especially  marked 
under  silo  conditions  on  account  of 
its  freedom  from  pitch,  gum  and  resin, 
all  soluble  in  the  juices  (alcohol) 
evolved  in  the  curing  of  silage  and 
through  its  inherent  acid  resistant 
<iualities  it  has  come  to  be  the  only 
wood  now  used  in  the  construction  of 
pipe  and  tanks  for  conveying  and  con- 
taining acids  and  acid  solutions  in  re- 
duction works  and  mining  plants. 

Seasoned  Wood  Necessary. 

The  seasoning  of  redwood  or  of  any 
other  wood  has  a  bearing  upon  its 
usefulness  for  any  purpose,  and  is  of 
especial  importance  when  it  is  to  be 
used  for  silos,  tanks  or  other  struc- 
tures subject  to  similar  trying  condi- 
tions. 

To  run  a  log  through  the  saws, 
planer  and  kiln  and  immediately  ship 
the  product  as  silo  staves  is  little  short 
of  a  crime.  The  quick  drying  in  the 
kiln  distorts  the  fiber,  breaks  down 
the  cells  of  the  wood  and  leaves  it 
more  susceptible  to  the  influences  ever 
present  under  silo  conditions,  which 
make  for  decay,  besides  rendering  the 
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Three-year  cherry  trees, 
size  when  planted,  in  orchard  of 
Herman  H.  Smidt,  R3,  Oregon 
City,  Ore.  That  at  left  in  soil 
blasted  with  Eureka  Stumping 
Powder;  that  at  right  in  dug  hole. 
Illustrations  reproduced  from 
photographs  taken  February  14, 
1916. 


"  The  trees  that  I  planted  in  blasted  ground  show  a  growth 
of  75  to  100  per  cent,  over  the  trees  that  were  planted  in 
ground  not  blasted,"  says  Mr.  Smidt.  "They  also  appear 
healthier  and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  I  have  just 
bought  1,100  more  prune  trees  and  would  not  think  of 
planting  them  without  preparing  the  ground  with 

<^[(^FARMPOWDERS 

^^^^^^^  STUMPING  — AORICULTURAi. 

Hundreds  of  fruit  growers  have  found,  like  Mr.  Smidt, 
that  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or  Giant 
Stumping — are  the  proper  explosives  to  use  in  tree  planting. 
They  pulverize  the  soil  for  several 
feet  in  every  direction,  instead  of 
caking  and  packing  or  throwing  it  high 
in  the  air. 

Be  sure  your  dealer  supplies  you  with  the 
genuine  Giant  Powders  and  blasting  supplies, 
made  especially  for  Pacific  Coast  conditions. 
If  you  do  not  know  where  to  get  them,  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

r  ive  V  aiuaDie  .nustrMcd  booki— on  Tr« 

D_^|-.  170  17  17  PUntinK,  Stump  Blastinit, 
DOCKS  rKE.!!.  Bouldtr  blasting  and  Ditc* 
Blasting.  Mark  on  the  coupon  the  books  that  you  prefrr. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con 

Home  Office :  San  Franci*co 

"Everything  for  B)iuting" 
Distributors  everywhere  in  the  West 
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New 
1916 
Type 
Pump 


I  '/4  In. 


F.  U.  B.  CARS 
OAKLAND 


Price  $16.00  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00 

I.nrKer  SU«a  at  Proportionate  I'rloes. 
Complete  Pamplne  I'lanta  of  An}-  Sice  or  Type  Furnished  and  Installed. 

WE  MANUFACTI  UE 

Pumping  Machinery  of  all  kinfis  and  for  all  puri>o8€«.  Mininfr.  Milling,  OuuuctiUating  and  Hi> 
Oriisntng  Machinery.  Ice  and  Refrigerating  Machinery-.  Cold  .storage  Kooms  and  Cotinlen.  W  i  - 
Wheels.  Dredges  and  Hydraulic  .Machinery.  Fire  Hydrants  and  Cast  Iron  FtttiogB. 
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The  Shasta  Daisy 

Production  of  a  Rare  Ray  Flower,  Now  Very  Popular 
By  Luther  Burbank 


All  Rights  Reserved. 


OX  the  gently  sloping  hillside  in 
front  of  the  big  brick  house  on 
my  old   New   England  home, 
ii-  little  ox-eye   daisy  (Chrysanthe- 
uni  leucanthcmum),  grew  abundant- 
.,  producing  flowers,  some  of  which 
measured  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
iiirlies  in  diameter.  Although  not  very 
L;!,'ressive,  it   yet  was  considered  a 
■  cod,  and  usually  occupied  lands  not 
ccially  suited  to  crops  of  economic 
line.    In  some  sections,  however,  it 


No  thought  of  improving  the  daisy 
had  been  suggested  until  my  arrival 
in  California,  when  on  finding  no 
similar  flowers  1  sent  for  some  of  the 
seeds.  The  plants  produced  from 
these,  seemed  to  be  of  an  inferior 
type,  but  being  the  best  at  hand  they 
were  experimented  upon  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  among  tiic  thousands 
of  seedlings  produced  from  this  stock 
only  two  or  three  had  made  any  per- 


custre.  This,  however,  was  only  a 
more  vigorous  form  of  C.  maximum. 
The  seeds  of  both  of  these  were  al^ 
planted,  and  while  some  of  the  result- 
ing plants  produced  larger  blossoms 
than  the  American  variety,  they  were 
found  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  grace 
of  form  and  abundance  of  bloom.  Al- 
though the  flowers  were  larger,  the 
plants  had  a  coarse,  weedy  appear- 
ance throughout,  and  numerous  un- 


Field  of  Shasta  DaiHleit  at  Sebastopol. 


cult,  in  most  cases  practically  impos- 
sible, yet  it  was  believed  that  by  this 
combination  there  might  be  produced 
a  plant  having  the  larger  flowers  of 
the  English  variety  combined  with 
the  grace,  abundance  and  early  bloom- 
ing qualities  of  the  American  daisy. 
This  cross  was  made,  and  a  marked 
improvement  was  soon  visible  in  the 
greater  size  combined  with  a  greater 
number  of  flowers,  and  also  in  their 

New  Shasta  Daisy  With  Tubular  Petals. 


"Alaska"  Shasta  Ualsr. 

grew  more  luxuriantly,  producing  a 
more  robust  plant  and  larger  blos- 
soms. On  Long  Island  it  was  es- 
pecially abundant  and  unusually 
thrifty,  while  to  the  westward  toward 
Niagara  Falls  into  Canada,  its  growth 
was  again  found  to  be  as  dwarf  as  in 
the  neighborhood  of  my  Massachu- 
setts home. 


ceptible  advance  toward  the  ideal  I 
had  conceived  for  them. 

The  Ox-Eye  Daisy. 
Meantime  the  English  florists  had 
long  been  growing  the  European  ox- 
eye  daisy  (Chrysanthemum  maximum) 
and  a  German  firm  about  that  time 
oflfered  the  seed  of  still  another 
species    called    Chrysanthemum  la- 


Double  Daisies. 


sightly  leaves  usually  grew  along  the 
flower  stalks.  Notwithstandmg  this 
ugly  appearance  and  lack  of  ability  to 
produce  flowers  freely,  the  fact  that 
the  flowers  produced  were  larger,  sug- 
gested the  thought  of  combining  it 
with  the  American  daisy.  At  that 
time  the  idea  of  crossing  the  com- 
positae  was  thought  to  be  very  dift^- 


earlier  appearance  when  grown  from 
seed.  Some  of  these  had  a  faint  tinge 
of  yellow;  in  fact,  all  of  them  had 
more  or  less  of  it,  but  it  was  not 
visible  except  by  close  observation. 

Meantime,  having  obtained  from 
Japan  seed  of  Chrysanthemum  nip- 

(Contlnued  on  page  21.) 
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Horses,  Sheep, 

Kine  and  Swine 

Articles  by  Various  Experts. 


Pure  Water  for  Stock 

A FARMER  remarked  the  other 
day,  when  I  took  dinner  with 
him,  that  his  great  problem 
was  how  to  secure  a  pure  water  sup- 
ply for  house  use.  It  w^as  apparent 
from  the  drift  of  his  conversation 
that  he  was  not  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  water  for  his  livestock; 
anything  was  good  enough  for  them. 

The  same  laws  that  govern  health 
pertain  to  the  lower  animals  as  well 
as  to  man.  After  dinner  I  looked 
around  a  little  and  found  that  the 
water  for  his  animals  came  from  a 
surface  well  near  the  stables.  As  it 
happened  it  was  not  strongly  alkaline, 
but  it  was  stagnant,  teeming  with 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  the 
result  of  animal  e.xcreta  and  barnyard 
refuse.  The  amount  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  it  made  it  unfit  for  any  animal 
to  drink.  This  man  complained  of 
having  had  "hard  luck"  with  his  live- 
stock.— George  H.  Glover. 


Strangles  in  Horses. 
Two  of  my  horses  have  strangles,  or 
distemper.     What    shall    I    do  icith 
themf—R.  B.,  ludio,  Cal. 

Little  attention  is  given  the  aver- 
age horse  when  suffering  from  stran- 
gles. Neglect  is  dangerous,  however, 
because  the  animals  are  especially 
subject  t  o  cold  and  exposure.  All 
horses  suffering  from  distemper 
should  be  maintained  in  comfortable 
stalls  and  fed  warm  mashes  and 
moistened  hay.  They  should  be  care- 
fully blanketed  in  the  cool  weather. 

A  small  quantity  of  Glauber's  salts 
should  be  given  as  a  mild  la.\ative,  if 
the  horse  is  feverish.  Mi.x  a  table- 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  in  half  a  pail 
full  of  water  and  allow  the  horse  to 
drink.  If  he  will  not  drink  the 
saltpetre  may  be  given  in  a  drench. 
Baking  soda  given  in  ounce  doses  in 
a  drench  daily  has  also  been  recom- 
mended. 

The  external  treatment  consists  of 
hot  fomentations  or  poultices  bound 
tightly  to  the  affected  part.  Many 
recommend  steaming  the  head  with 
warm  water  poured  over  a  bucket  of 
bran  in  which  belladonna  leaves  or 
tar  have  been  placed.  One  table- 
spoonful  of  carbolic  acid  in  water 
heated  and  the  steam  allowed  to  es- 
cape under  the  horse's  nose  so  that 
he  will  inhale  the  acid  and  steam  is 
also  recommended. 


For  Hog  Cholera 

By  B.  J.  Cady. 

HOG  CHOLER.A.  is  making  its 
appearance  in  many  localities. 
In  some  places  the  disease  is 
causing  serious  losses.  This  is  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  disease 
spreads  rapidly. 

It  stands  every  rancher  and  hog 
grower  in  hand  to  use  every  possible 
precaution  to  help  in  keeping  his 
neighbors'  hogs  from  infection  as 
well  as  his  own  herd. 

Some  of  the  following  mixture 
should  be  kept  in  a  box  before  the 
hogs  at  all  times,  or  placed  in  a  self- 
feeder  : 

Charcoal  Mixture. 

Charcoal,  1  bushel. 

Hardwood  ashes,  1  bushel. 

Salt,  8  pounds. 

Air-slaked  lime.  4  pounds. 

Sulphur,  4  pounds. 

Pulverized  copperas,  2  pounds. 

Mix  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
thoroughly  and  then  mix  with  the 
charcoal  and  ashes.  Dissolve  the 
copperas  in  two  parts  of  hot  water 
and  sprinkle  over  the  whole  mass, 
mixing  it  thoroughly. 

Do  not  permit  anyone  to  use  anti- 
hog-cholera  serum  on  your  hogs  that 
has  not  been  manufactured  under 
State  or  U.  S.  License.  Look  for  the 
license  and  serial  numbers  on  the 
label  of  the  serum  and  virus  bottles 
Keep  a  record  of  same  in  case  of 
trouble.  • 

Do  not  allow  anyone  but  a 
thoroughly  competent  veterinarian 
or  experienced  lavman  to  treat  your 
pigs.  Have  no  faith  in  so-called  hog 
cholera  cures  or  preventives.  There 
is  no  practical  cure  and  no  actual 
preventive  discovered  other  than  the 
anti-hog-cholera  scrum. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  animals 
treated  when  hog  cholera  appears  in 
your  herd  or  in  other  herds  very 
near  your  ranch.  Anti-hog-cholera 
serum  alone  treatment  confers  only 
a  temporarj-  protection  averaging  six 
weeks.  The  serum  and  virus  inocu- 
lation confers  practically  a  perma- 
nent immunity  on  mature  animals. 

Anti-Hog-Cholera  Serum. 

Weights  of  Hogs.  Amount. 

25  to    .50  pounds  30  cc. 

50  to    75  pounds  35  cc. 

75  to  100  pounds  40  cc. 

100  to  125  pounds  45  cc. 

125  to  150  pounds  50  cc. 

150  to  200  pounds  60  cc. 

200  to  250  pounds  70  cc. 

Hogs  weighing  more  than  250  lbs., 
add  10  cc.  for  each  50  lbs.  weight, 
maximum  90  cc.  Do  not  inject 
visibly  sick  hogs.  Increase  dosage 
50  per  cent  for  hogs  having  a  high 
temperature. 

Dose  thin  hogs  according  to  what 
they  should  weigh  in  fair  flesh. 

Virus. 


20  to    50  pounds   1/2  cc. 

50  to  100  pounds  1  cc. 

100  to  200  pounds  15^  cc. 

^00  to  300  pounds   2cc. 

Over  300  pounds   3cc. 


This  blood  will  produce  hog 
cholera  unless  anti-hog-cholera  serum 
i<  injected  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
dangerous  to  leave  virus  bottles 
lying  around.  Destroy  bottle  and 
any  remaining  contents  by  fire. 

With  the  silo  prevailing  the  pas- 
ture is  no  longer  a  necessity,  but  it 
has  in  it  one  element  that  is  difficult 
to  have  till  hogging  time  comes-  Tt 
is  that  of  hustling,  or  proper  exer- 
cise for  stock. 


Cactus  for  Cows 

By  Samuel  F.  Kidder. 

EXHAUSTIVE  experiments  and 
numerous  demonstrations  have 
shown  that  the  minimum  feed- 
ing ration  for  a  milch  cow  is  about 
fifty  pounds  of  cactus  per  day  and 
ten  pounds  of  hay,  bran  or  cottonseed 
meal,  in  which  the  ratio  of  carbo- 
hydrates to  proteids  is  about  five  and 
one-half  to  one.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  cactus  for  a  dairy  cow  lies  in 
its  succulency  and  availability  as 
green  food  practically  every  day  in 
the  year.  Besides  this,  it  is  very  rich 
in  sodium,  potash  and  magnesia,  the 
principal  salts  of  milk.  It  will  abso- 
lutely keep  cows  fresh  all  through  the 
year,  and  people  who  have  fed  it  lib- 
erally, invariably  state  that  it  in- 
creases the  flow  of  milk  from  ten  to 
thirty  per  cent  and  the  production  of 
eggs  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent. 

Hogs  and  cattle  like  cactus  better 
than  any  other  kind  of  feed,  and  as 
they  require  a  large  amount  of  bulky 
feed  to  satisfy  them,  and  as  such 
large  amount  of  cheap  food  is  not 
usually  available,  cactus  will  become 
indispensable  in  their  rations. 

.■\s  a  green  feed  for  poultry,  certain 
varieties  of  cactus  are  almost  invalu- 
able, as  it  keeps  the  fowls  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  can  be  depended  upon 
to  just  about  double  the  production 
of  eggs,  and  very  promptly,  too. 

A  great  many  people  have  written 
to  me  saying  that  they  would  plant 
spineless  cactus  if  they  had  not  read 
articles  by  a  certain  professor  and  in 
a  certain  West  Coast  weekly  paper 
(and  copied  in  other  papers)  con- 
demning it  "because  of  its  low  food 
value  due  to  the  large  percentage  of 
water  it  contains." 

The  statement  was  made  that 
spineless  cactus  contains  ninety-two 
per  cent  of  water.  The  fact  is  that 
analyses  have  been  made  showing  all 
the  way  from  86.6  to  96.25  per  cent 
of  water  due  to  the  different  varieties 
and  stages  of  growth  and  condition 
of  slabs  when  analyzed — ereen  or  dry, 
fresh  or  cured,  and  young  or  matured. 
Here  is  the  parallel,  rule  or  measure 
to  judge  with:  Under  the  same  iden- 
tical conditions,  chemical  analyses 
shows  the  following  articles  of  food 
to  contain  water  as  follows: 

Milk,  87.5;  grapes,  87;  spinach.  90: 
lettuce,  94;  tomatoes,  96:  strawberry. 
90;  peaches.  89;  oranges.  87;  apples. 
88;  pineapple,  89;  banana.  82;  aspara- 
gus. 94:  squash,  95;  pumpkin,  94: 
cornstalks,  80. 

.\re  these  articles  of  food  to  be 
condemned  because  of  their  low  food 
value  due  to  the  large  per  cent  of 
water  they  contain?  Not  on  your 
life,  men;  not  unless  von  are  going 
to  cast  aside  all  of  these  real  true 
health-giving  foods.  If  you  are  going 
to  throw  spineless  cactus  into  the  dis- 
card simply  because  a  chemist  or  two 
says  it  contains  too  high  a  percent- 
age of  water  to  be  of  verv  much  food 
value,  then  vou've  got  to  throw  all 
of  these  delicious  foods  into  the  dumn 
also,  for  the  verv  same  reason  And 
all  grass  contains  verv  nearlv  the 
same  amount  of  water  that  snineless 
cactus  does,  when  nnalvzed  under  the 
same  identical  conditions.  The  ereat 
difference  is  this — and  it  is  whollv  in 
favor  of  spineless  cactus — that  crass 
soon  dries  out  when  cut.  ranidly  los- 
ing its  water  by  evaporation,  whilp 
spineless  cactus  being  covered  and 
coated  with  an  impervious  skin  drawn 


so  tight  by  the  Almighty  Hand  of 
Nature,  that  but  very  little  moisture 
can  escape  from  it,  keeps  green  and 
fresh  for  months,  after  being  cut  off. 

I  have  never  made  any  absolutely 
accurate,  professional,  scientific  feed- 
ing tests  with  cactus  upon  my  own 
livestock,  principally  because  it's  too 
expensive  here  yet  for  that  purpose, 
but  whenever  I  have  any  culls  or 
scraps,  I  feed  them  to  my  stock,  and 
they  eat  it  greedily,  even  when  it  is 
partially  decomposed,  and  the  hogs 
and  poultry  will  eat  it  when  it  is  all 
rotten  and  smells  so  bad  that  I'll  bet 
my  goat  that  even  a  professor,  editor, 
or  a  Government  agent  would  swear 
the  high  percentage  was  protein  in- 
stead of  water  I  And  every  time  my 
hens,  cows  and  pigs  get  cactus,  my 
foreman's  wife  says,  "How  did  you 
get  so  much  more  milk  this  time?" 
My  own  wife  says,  "I  wonder  what 
started  the  hens  to  laying  so  good 
lately?"  And  the  neighbors  say,  "I 
wonder  yhat  makes  Kidder's  pigs 
squeal  so  loud  all  of  a  sudden  lately?" 
— begging  for  more  cactus,  that's  all. 

The  main  object  in  formulating  a 
ration,  after  selecting  the  feeds  to  be 
used,  is  to  provide  a  sufficient  bulk 
at  ail  times  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
and  feeding  capacity  of  the  animal 
and  to  furnish  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ents needed  for  the  work  the  cow  is 
doing.  If  the  ration  lacks  bulk,  the 
cow  will  be  discontented.  An  animal 
may  be  fed  enough  nutrients  in  the 
form  of  grain  to  perform  her  work, 
but  may  receive  too  little  of  bulk  to 
be  satisfied.  The  roughage  should 
form  the  foundation  of  the  dairy  ra- 
tion. A  cow  should  have  all  the 
roughage  she  can  clean  up  at  all 
times,  and  the  grain  ration  should  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced. 

Now.  who's  advice  will  you  take? 
The  theorist's  or  the  farmers'  whose 
cows  give  milk  and  butter  enough  to 
buv  automobiles  with? 

Monticello.  Fla. 


Lame  Feet  in  Sheep. 

Wash  all  punctures  in  the  feet,  etc., 
with  strong  hot  carbolic  acid  water,  j 
paint  with  iodine  and  poultice  with ' 
flax  seed  meal.    The  reason  poultice? 
and   fat  meat   applications  are 
helpful  in  preventing  lockjaw  is  that 
they  keep  the  wound  soft  so  that  any 
germ  may  flow  or  work  out-  Iodine 
is  better  than   peroxide  while  the 
wound  is     fresh.    Peroxide  belongs 
only  where  the  flesh  has  "festered." 
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Fruited  In  Spite  of  l<'reexiii|$. 

DATE  growing  in  California  is 
assuming  really  pretentious 
proportions.  Already  we  have 
over  one  million  young  palms  that 
will  come  into  bearing  during  the 
next  few  years.  Of  these  forty  thou- 
sand are  imported  plants,  the  rest 
being  seedlings.  The  Deglet 
Xoor  being  about  the  hardiest 
and  at  the  same  time  most  productive 
of  date  palms,  is  the  most  favored  of 
all  varieties  by  date-growers  in  this 
State.  The  Deglet  Noor  yields  about 
i.")0  pounds  of  dates  to  the  tree  wiien 
in  full  bearing. 

The  most  vital  question  in  connec- 
tiMH  with  date-growing  in  this  State 
I--,  can  we  compete  with  the  Orient? 
In  the  matter  of  price,  considering  the 
faet  that  dates  are  often  dumped  into 
tile  .'\merican  market  at  from  1  to  2 
I  '  nts  a  pound,  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped 
■!  it   we  can  be  a  successful  com- 
!   titor,  particularly  as    the  mass  of 
ople   are   not   very   careful  about 
A  hat  they  eat.  or  whether  it  be  sani- 
'..iv  or  not.    Jerome  A.  Harte,  in  his 
i  ■  uk,"A  LcvantineLogbook,"  declares 
■liat  having  once  seen  dates  exposed 
"  r  sale  in  a  Turkish  market,  he  never 
'.mid  care  to  eat  that  fruit  again.  The 
'  '  iental  date  is  thrown  into  the  dirt, 
rried  in  loose  gunny  bags  on  the 
i  ks  of  sweating  camels  and  is  sub- 
t  to  other  filthy  means   of  han- 

r.-ig. 

Our  Dates  Are  Clean. 

I'.ut  in  California,  when  care- 
'  'ly  handled,  neatly  packed  and  kept 
■  ■  e  from  insects,  no  one  need  have 
any  qualms  as  to  the  eating  of  dates 


produced  in  thi*;  State,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  size  and  flavor,  the  dates  grown 
here  now  lead  the  world.  Only  about 
.'iO.OOO  pounds  of  dates  were  grown  in 
California  in  191.5.-  Probably  dotrMc 
that  amount  will  be  produced  this 
year  and  there  will  be  a  tremendotts 
increase  during  the  next  five  years. 
The  50,000  pounds  grown  last  year 
might  hardly  be  considered  as  having 
any  commercial  importance,  but  there 
is  one  significant  fact  in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  them  and  that 
is  that  they  sold  for  an  average  of  $1 
a  pound.  All  of  the  fruit  fanciers 
wanted  samples  of  our  product  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  the  high  price. 
Of  course,  it  is  altogether  too  much  to 
expect  that  tliis  year's  crop  will  sell 
at  any  such  a  price,  but  even  if  it 
brings  only  10  cents  a  pound  there  is 
mone>  ir.  California  dates. 

How  the  Palms  Yield. 

The  Coachella  Valley  Date  Grow- 
ers' Association  states  that  while  au- 
thoritative statistics  are  not  at  hand, 
the  average  of  150  pounds  to  the  tree 
for  an  orchard  of  well  selected  palms, 
well  cared  for,  will  give  results  as  fol- 
lows : 

Forty-nine  palms  per  acre  yill  yield 
7,.350  pounds,  which,  at  10  cents  a 
pound,  will  give  a  gross  return  of  $73r> 
per  acre.  The  association  says  that 
it  has  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Coachella  Valley  dates  will  sell  up  to 
50  cents  per  pound,  according  to  qual- 
ity. At  first  the  industry  was  in  a 
rather  chaotic  state.  The  Government 
was  doing  its  part  in  working  out  ex- 
periments and  private  individuals  were 
dcvelopin"  the  industry  along  line< 
that  seemed  suited  to  their  ends,  with 
,1  few  large  companies  acting  as  plant 
and  seed  importers.  But  the  work  had 
to  be  standardized  and  unified  and  so 
the  Coachella  Valley  Date  Growers' 
Association  was  organized.  It  has 
been  a  success  from  its  first  meeting. 
It  works  entire'--  on  a  co-operative 
basis  and  gives  the  small  growers  the 
same  advantages  and  opportunities  as 
the  lari'e  companies.  The  slogan  of 
the  association  is,  "The  Best  for  the 
Industry."  The  association  has  an  in- 
formation bureau  for  the  benefit  of 
prospective  and  non-resident  growers. 
\V.  L.  Paul  is  president  and  manager 
and  F.  W.  Zabler,  secretary. 

Reliable  Date  Data. 

If  a  prospective  investor  wishes  full 
information  on  the  industry,  he  can 
find  it  in  a  beautifully  illustrated  vol- 
ume called  "Date  Growing  in  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds"  bv  Paul  B.  Pope- 
noe  of  Altadena,  Cal.  In  Mr.  Pope- 
noc's  book  there  is  full  information 
rcearding  all  date  varieties  and  ad- 
vice is  given  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
plants  that  may  be  grown  in  Cali- 


Date  Growing  in 

Southern  California 

/  Can  We  Compete  With  the  Orient? 

By  Bailey  Millard 


Date  Palms  in  Imperial  Valley. 


fornia.  Particularly  interesting  is  the 
information  in  regard  to  the  hardiness 
of  certain  varieties.  The  Egyptian 
palm,  variety  Badrashin,  has  been 
known  to  survive  a  temperature  of  12 
degrees  above  zero,  at  Tempe,  Ariz. 
-After  this  hard  freeze  the  plants  lost 
many  of  their  leaves,  but  the  date  crop 
was  uninjured.  As  to  the  irrigation  of 
the  plant,  Mr.  Popenoc  savs: 

"It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  to  find 
what  large  quantities  of  water  the 
palm  can  take  without  injury.  The 
immense  plantations  around  Busrch, 
the  most  important,  commerciall",  in 
the  world,  are  copiously  irrigated 
every  twelve  hours." 

Vegetables  Between  Rows. 

The  palm,  while  it  withstands  ex- 
treme heat  and  dryness  of  atmosnhere, 
is  not  a  true  desert  plant  and  must  be 
frequently  and  thoroughly  irrigated 
to  secure  either  fruit  or  growth,  espec- 
ially durinsr  the  hot  summer  months. 
It  iias  been  variously  estimated  that 
an  acre  of  palms  requires  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  miners  inch  of  water 
for  proper  irrigation. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  or  short  sea- 
son cro"s  can  be  grown  between  the 
date  rows  to  erood  advantage  without 
injury  to  the  date  plant. 

Onions,  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  to- 
inatoes,  cabbage,  etc..  ma'-  oe  grown, 
but  one  should  avoid  planting  any 
crop  that  grows  tall  and  makes  a 
dense  shade,  as  the  date  plant  requires 


the  sun  and  air.  Do  not  plant  grapes, 
as  you  may  wish  to  water  the  dates 
at  a  time  when  it  would  not  do  to 
water  the  grapes.  Alfalfa  should  not 
be  planted  in  a  date  garden  under  any 
conditions. 

Many  Varieties. 

There  are  more  than  500  named  va- 
rieties of  date  palms  and  220  varieties 
have  been  tested  out  in  this  country 
by  the  Government  Experimental  Gar- 
dens and  private  parties.  The  seed- 
lings planted  are  showing  many  va- 
rieties from  original  stock,  so  that  va- 
rieties will  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

In  a  few  years  the  coast  public  will 
be  called  upon  to  eat  California  dates, 
just  as  it  is  now  called  upon  to  eat 
California  rice.  Dates  have  a  real  food 
value  not  understood  by  the  uniniti- 
ated. It  is  far  better  for  children  to 
cat  dates  than  candy.  The  saccharine 
fruit  supplies  the  sweets  so  much 
needed  for  child  growth  and  arc  far 
more  beneficial,  as  cane  sugar,  being 
an  artificial  product,  does  not  agree 
with  the  average  child's  digestion. 

We  are  now  importing  millions  of 
pounds  of  inferior  dates  from  the 
Orient  each  year,  but  the  home-grown 
product  is  fully  expected  to  take  the 
place  of  the  imported  article  as  time 
goes  by. 

To  start  a  seedling  orchard  the 
actual  cash  outlay  is  small.  The  Gov- 
ernment furnishes  pedigreed  stock  of 
good  varieties  free  of  charge. 
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How  Harris  Weinstock  Won  His  Big  Fight 


FROM  the  nio- 
nu-nt  Colo- 
n  e  1  Harris 
Weinstock  \v  a  s 
reiiuested  by  Gov- 
ernor Jolmson  to 
a  c  c  e  p  t  appoint- 
ment as  the  lirst 
State  Market  Di- 
rector ol  Califor- 
nia it  was  perfect- 
ly apparent  to  hiiu 
that  he  could  not 
liope  to  be  of  ma- 
terial service  to 
the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  individual 
farmers  scattered 
throughout  t  h  e 
lensth  and  breadth 
of  this  great  State, 
engaged  in  widely  differing  indiis- 
tries.  each  presenting  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  marketing  jiroblcms.  He 
therefore  announced  in  his  first  offi- 
cial address  the  intention  of  organiz- 
ing the  producers  industry  by  indus- 
try, according  to  the  urgency  of  their 
requests,  in  order  that  by  collective 
action  they  might  do  their  own  mar- 
keting and  secure  for  themselves  the 
true  value  of  their  products. 

It  was  a  large  nrogramme  which  he 
thus  laid  out  for  himself,  and  he  has 
been  continuously  and  tirelessly  en- 
gaged in  carrying  it  out  night  and 
day  from  the  lirst  hour  after  taking 
office. 

Complication  After  Complication. 

.\lthough  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  various  co-operative  movements 
already  existing  among  the  produc- 
ers of  the  State,  each  succeeding  day 
has  introduced  into  his  office  some 
new  complication — some  conflicting 
element  or  personage  tending  to 
make  the  work  of  organizing  more 
difficult.  The  most  that  can  be  ex- 
pected in  this  l)rief  outline  of  his 
campaign  is  to  give  merely  a  sugges- 
tion of  some  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. 

One  of  the  first  was  the  natural 
distrust  of  the  average  grower  whose 
co-operation  was  solicited  by  the 
promotion  committee  of  a  given  in- 
dustry. The  average  producer  had  a 
vivid  and  painful  recollection  of  for- 
mer efTorts  to  organize  his  particular 
neighborhood,  and  he  was  apprehen- 
sive lest  the  new  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  State  would  not  only  dash 
to  pieces  his  hopes  of  better  markets, 
but  iTiight  also  involve  him  in  finan- 
cial liabilities  which  would  bring  him 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcv.  This  has 
often  happened  in  the  history  of  co- 
operative organizations  in  California, 
where  the  Civil  Code  definitely  fixes 
the  responsibility  of  the  stockholder 
with  reference  to  anv  debts  that  may 
be  incurred  through  the  mismanage- 
ment or  dishonesty  of  the  associa- 
tion's officers. 

Distrust  of  Producers. 

This  instinctive  distrust  has  not 
been  lacking  in  the  case  of  a  single 
movement  to  organize  California  pro- 
ducers. Perhaps  the  way  in  which  it 
is  being  removed  mav  best  be  shown 
by  the  concrete  case  in  connection  with 
the  effort  to  organize  the  dairymen 
who  supply  San  Francisco  with  milk. 
On  June  27.  just  after  the  dairymen 
had  successfully  organized  and  had 
established  their  magnificent  receiv- 
ing and  pasteurizing  plant  in  San 
Francisco.  Colonel  Weinstock  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  the  .Associated  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, a  letter  in  which  he  tells  the 
story  as  follows: 

"The  sensation  of  being  able  for 
the  past  three  months  to  have  on  call 
expert  assistance  and  advice  on  any 
and  all  occasions  and  constantly  re- 
ceiving the  serious  and  valued  assist- 
ance of  yourself,  your  secretary,  Mr. 


Difficulties  of  Organizing  the  Producers. 
By  Edgar  Allen  Forbes, 

iiccretari/  uf  the  Stale  Coiiiiniinfioii  Markvt. 


Forbes,  and  your  commission,  always 
courteously  and  seemingly  gladly 
given  and  without  charge,  was  de- 
cidedly a  new  one.  After  struggling 
in  vain  for  three  years  to  form  aii  as- 
sociation among  themselves  unaided, 
and  at  a  time,  three  months  ago. 
when  the  producers  of  market  milk 
were  thoroughly  disheartened  and 
about  to  despair  of  ever  accomplish- 
ing co-operation,  your  consent  to  ap- 
pear at  a  mass  meeting  and  your  ad- 
vice and  words  of  encouragement 
therein  given,  created  a  stimulus  that 
nothing  else  could  have  created,  lead- 
ing us  to  final  accomplishment.  That 
wc  are  not  overstating  the  case  is 
shown  by  the  organization  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  united  milk  pro- 
ducers who  as  a  corporate  body,  since 
you  interested  yourself  in  their  wel- 
fare, have  succeeded  in  selling  l:!.()00 
gallons  daily  in  San  Francisco:  have 
created  a  modern  sanitary  milk  plant 
at  .5.3  Clay  street,  in  this  city,  unex- 
celled by  any  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  experts, 
and  in  addition  established  subsid- 
iary plants  in  -Santa  Clara  valley  and 
at  Tracv.  easily  disposing  of  our  sur- 
plus milk  in  the  most  economical 
manner  possible." 

Apathy  and  Indifference. 

.\  second  obstacle  encountered  in 
the  case  of  almost  every  industry  is 
the  large  percentage  of  apathy  or  in- 
diflference  on  the  part  of  the  growers 
whose  welfare  is  at  stake.  It  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  farmers  as 
a  rule  cannot  be  brought  together  as 
a  unit  for  collective  action  unless 
their  condition  verges  on  desperation. 
Unlike  the  buyers,  who  can  easily  get 
together  because  of  their  proximity 
and  better  business  methods,  the  pro- 
ducers are  generally  isolated  and  do 
not  have  that  community  of  interest 
which  is  necessary  for  action  in  a 
group  capacity.  Take  the  olive  grow- 
ers, for  instance.  If  there  is  one  fruit 
industry  in  the  State  more  badly  de- 
moralized than  another  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
olive  grovi-er,  who  is  urgently  in  need 
of  assistance  in  extending  the  market 
for  California  ripe  olives,  both  in  the 
Fast  and  in  other  countries;  besides, 
the  olive  grower  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  at  present  to  market  his  crop 
at  a  compensable  price  and  he  faces 
in  the  near  future  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  satisfactory  market 
when  the  large  non-bearing  acreage 
yields  its  additional  output  to  swell 
the  year's  production. 

Olive  Men  Failed  to  Respond. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  might  be 
supi)oscd  that  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Market  Director  to  or- 
ganize the  olive  growers  for  their 
own  good  would  meet  with  instant 
and  almost  unanimous  response.  .As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  first  letter 
of  inquirv  was  sent  to  the  olive  grow- 
ers of  the  .State,  inclosing  a  blank 
for  rcoly.  returns  were  received  from 
less  than  seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
olive  acreage  of  the  State.  A  second 
letter  to  those  who  did  not  respond 
brought  forth  replies  from  only  about 
ten  per  cent  of  the  delinquents.  .\t 
the  same  time  conferences  with  repre- 
sented olive  growers  of  importance 
from  the  various  districts  of  the  State 
maile  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  California  olive 
industry  depended  upon  some  special 
eflfort  iicing  made  to  give  the  grow- 
ers relief.  It  therefore  became  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  dealing  with  dis- 
tricts through  their  leading  represent- 
atives instc.jd  of  attempting  to  deal 
with    the    M  .'.'.i^i'  v    in    a    mass — a 


metliod  which  now  i)romiscs  to 
achieve  its  purposes. 

The  attempt  to  organize  the  olive 
growers,  however,  introduced  to  the 
State  Market  Director  another  diffi- 
culty which  for  the  time  imperiled 
the  formation  of  any  kmd  of  a  State 
organization  of  olive  growers.  It  was 
represented  to  him  that  it  would  be 
necessary  tq  finance  the  growers 
after  harvesting  their  crop,  and  be- 
fore it  could  be  sold.  This  seemed 
to  make  it  necessary  that  the  organi- 
zation should  provide  for  the  ware- 
housing, inspection  and  labeling  of 
pickled  olives  in  order  th;it  the  asso- 
ciation might  be  able  to  borrow  tl;e 
money  on  its  warehouse  receipts  and 
thereby  replenish  its  treasury,  which 
would  naturally  be  at  a  low  ebb  be- 
cause of  the  advances  which  it 
would  have  made  to  its  members  on 
the  deliverv  of  their  crop;  hut 
since  low  rates  of  interest  would  de- 
pend upon  the  State's  guarantee  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  product,  and 
since  the  use  of  the  State  label  would 
require  inspection.  .State  inspection 
mu.st  naturally  be  preceded  by  stand- 
ardization. 

Could  Not  Agree. 

.\  little  investigation  showed  that 
it  was  apparently  out  of  the  question 
for  the  different  olive  districts  to  agree 
upon  the  definition  of  a  California 
ripe  olive.  One  section,  for  instance, 
insisted  that  no  olive  is  entitled  to 
be  called  ripe  unless  it  ripens  and 
colors  on  the  tree,  while  another  sec- 
tion was  equally  positive  that  the  best 
ripe  olive  produced  in  California  is 
one  which  ripens  on  the  tree,  but  is 
onlv  slightly  colored. 

Other  districts  insisted  upon  va- 
rious other  ideals,  such  as  oil  con- 
tent and  method  of  processing.  It 
was  only  after  repeated  efforts  that 
the  State  Market  Director  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  practically  all 
the  factors  in  the  case,  and  had  them 
adopt  specifications  to  which  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  growers,  the 
packers,  the  State  University,  and  the 
United  States  Pure  Food  Bureau  sub- 
scribed. This  notable  achievement 
has  only  recently  been  announced, 
and  it  is  expected  to  have  nutch  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  movement 
to  organize  the  industry. 

Selfishness  a  Factor. 

•\nother  obstacle  sometimes  ob- 
structing the  highway   to  successful 


organization   is   that   of   self-interest  | 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  wish  isj 
that  the  farmer  should  remain  disor- 
ganized.   However,  the  number  ofl 
these  is  not  so  large  as  was  antici-| 
pated  by  those  who     thought  thcyl 
foresaw  rough  sledding  ahead  of  thel 
State  Commission  Market,  and  who! 
predicted  vigorous  opposition  on  tkel 
part    of   the   commission  merchants.! 
During  the  first  month  it  is  truci 
that  there  was  some  unrest  and  dis- 
trust down  in  the  commission  dist 
of  San  Francisco,  due  mainly  tu 
effervescence    of   a    market  rep' 
who  announced  in  large  headline- 
prospective  retirement  of  all  com 
sion  men,  being  under  the  imprc^ 
that  the  State  Market  Director  w 
forthwith    proceed   to   have  e\ 
thing  shipped  to  his  office  and 
died  directly  to  the  consumer, 
led  by  these  garbled  reports  of 
director's  plans  and  purposes,  > 
of  the  conuiiission  men  came  tn 
lieve  that  it  was  at  least  the  in' 
tion    of   Colonel    Weinstock  to 
them  out  of  business.    They  expi 
him  to  go  off  at  half-cock,  maU< 
grandstand  play  for  public  appi 
tion  and  succeed  only  in  impai 
the  usefulness  of  the  existing 
chinery  of  distribution  without 
ing  replaced  it  with  something  I" 
and  equally  permanent. 

A  Frank  Discussion. 

But  they  soon  found  that  the> 
misjudged  their  man.  Represent 
commission  men  with  long  expert 
and  no  lack  of  ideas  were  suri" 
to  receive  from  him  invitation- 
call  for  a  frank  and  man-to-man 
cussion   of   market  conditions, 
they  found  him  to  be  one  of  the 
listeners  in  all  California.  Instc.i 
a  campaign  for  the  speedy  exti 
nation   of     commission  men 
learned  that  the  wildest  idea  in 
back  of  his  head  did  not  go  bt 
the  possible  establishment  some 
in  the  future  of  an  auction  marku  ui 
San    Francisco  and  in  other 
cities — a    general    receiving  sta' 
where  the  products  in  which  they 
would  be  assembled  and  where 
distributors  themselves  would  be  J 
vited  to  bid  against  one  another  in 
the   open.    In   other   words,   if  the 
State  Market  Director  should  go  the 
limit  and  do  his  worst,  that  worst  ("so 
far   as   the    commission    men  were 
concerned')  would  he  the  transform- 
ing  of   commission    merchants  in 
jobbers,  buying  at  auction  on  a  ci 
basis  instead  of  receiving  shipm 
on  consignment. 

(I'ontlnued  on  poitr  10.) 


A  VITAL  PROBLEM  OF  RURAL  LIFEi 


CITY  men  and  farmers!    We  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to 
a  strong  article  on  the  9th  page  of  this  issue,  "Vital  Prob- 
lems of  Rural  Life  in  America,"  by  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Dean  Hunt  raises  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  that 
article  that  has  come  up  of  late.    He  says: 

Popular  tradition  to  the  contrary  notivithstanding,  the  farm  is  NOT  A 
PLACE  TO  RETURN  TO  after  a  successful  business  life,  but  rather  a 
place  to  RETIRE  FROM  after  rearing  a  successful  family. 

If  this  is  so,  then  the  dream  of  the  city  man  that  he  will  go 
back  to  the  soil  in  his  old  age  and  make  his  living  from  it  is  a  hope- 
less one.  Without  questioning  the  Dean's  dictum,  we  should  like 
to  have  both  city  men  and  farmers  write  to  us  and  tell  us  briefly 
what  they  think  of  it. 

Farmer  of  elder  years,  does  it  conform  to  your  experience? 
City  man,  what  have  you  to  say  about  it? 
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Uncle  Sam  Should  Provide  Ready-Made  Farms 


T 


HE  duties 
and  the 
a  u  thority 
of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service 
should     be  en- 
larged.   In  addi- 
t  i  o  n     to.  the 
building  of  irri- 
gation  works  it 
should  be  given 
authority  to  pre- 
pare    land  for 
irrigation,  and 
in     so  m  c  in- 
stances com- 
plete improve- 
ments    so  that 
settlers  can  be- 
gin immediately 
the  cultivation 
f  the  soil.     The    reason    for  this 
iange    is    that    leaving    it    to  in- 
xjicrienced    settlers   wastes  money 
11(1  time,  delays  settlement  and  the 
I  sidtant  income    from    water  sales. 
I  would  be  a  good  business  policy.  It 
also  what  settlers  most  need  to 
icrcome  the  serious  obstacles  they 
Kiw  have  to  face. 
When   the    reclamation    act  w-as 
ii-sed  expenses  of  irrigation  develop- 
iicnt  were  far  less  than  now;  the 
lianges  that  have  since  taken  place 
.\  ( re  not,  and  could  not,  be  foreseen. 
I'll  to  that  time  nearly  all  irrigation 
A  orks  had  been  of  small  cost,  but  the 
.|>l'ortunities  to  build  works  of  this 
liaracter   were    so   nearly  absorbed 
luit   the  government  had,  from  the 
iiitsct,  to  deal  with  the  regulation  of 
^rcat  rivers  and  to  overcome  costly 
,)li.vsical    obstacles,    so    that  water 
ri<fhts  which  before  had  cost,  on  an 
ivcrage,  less  than  $15  an  acre,  have 
-iiu'c  cost,  under     both  government 
mil  private  works,  an  average  of  over 
'0  an  acre. 

Increase  in  Land  Prices. 

When  the  government  began  its 
ijicration  the  lands  best  suited  to  irri- 
^'atcd  agriculture  had  nearly  all 
passed  into  private  ownership.  This 
land  has  risen  in  price  until  settlers 
new  have  to  pay  anywhere  from  $25 
to  $500  an  acre.  The  settler  has  lit- 
tl< .  if  any,  better  prospects  where  he 
stcurcs  public  land.  Free  land  no 
longer  means  a  cheap  farm.  It  costs 
a  surprising  amount  of  money  to 
lc\cl  land  for  irrigation,  especially 
sdine  of  the  broken-surfaced  public 
land;  to  this  has  to  be  added  the  cost 
of  houses  and  other  farm  buildings 
and  the  needed  implements  and  live 
stock.  There  are  few  irrigation  dis- 
truts  where  these  preliminary  ex- 
prnses  on  a  40-acre  farm  do  not  in- 
'olve  a  larger  acreage  outlay  than 
till  purchase  price  of  well-improved 
Urtile  farms  in  New  York  or  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Few  who  seek  homes  in  the  new 
lands  of  the  West  have  money 
enough  to  meet  these  expenses.  Men 
With  ample  capital  are  not  willing  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 
\\  lien  the  settler  with  small  capital 
rnns  out  of  money  he  finds  borrow- 
ing difificult  and  costly.  Interest  rates 
aio  high;  far  more  than  the  profits  of 
ail  improved  farm  would  justify,  let 
a!  ne  a  farm  being  developed.  The 
1  nie  in  which  loans  are  made  is  too 
i  ort  to  be  paid  out  of  income.  Set- 
iKis  in  borrowing  money  have  to 
niake  promises  they  cannot  fulfill. 

Create  Ready-Made  Farms. 

These  things  cause  some  settlers  to 
fail  and  discourage  others  in  every 
I  way  qualified  and  worthy. 

With  a  suddenness  that  prevents 
our  realizing  it  we  have  reached  a 
situation  in  Western  irrigation  dis- 
tricts where  a  man  with  $1,000  to 
|3,000  capital  has  no  better  chance  of 


Also  He  Should  Give  Other  Opportunities  for  Settlers. 
By  Elwood  Mead. 

Professor  of  Rural  Institutions,  L'nicersity  of  California. 


becoming  a  farm  owner  than  did  the 
peasant  farmer  in  Europe  a  genera- 
tion ago.  The  acreage  cost  of  the 
irrigated  farm  in  many  new,  sparsely 
settled  districts  is  greater  than  the 
acreage  cost  of  farms  in  the  densely 
peopled  sections  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. They  have,  therefore,  become 
too  costly  for  the  unaided  efforts  of 
the  men  who  most  need  them  and 
who  will  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

If,  therefore,  the  Reclamation  Act 
is  to  be  an  aid  in  extending  economic 
equality,  it  must  do  more  than  build 
irrigation  canals;  it  must,  by  creat- 
ing ready-made  farms  and  givinig  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  settlers  to  bor- 
row money  for  improvements,  give 
the  frugal  and  industrious  home- 
seeker  a  fair  working  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. 

If  we  adopt  this  system  it  will  not 
be  an  experiment.  We  will  not  have 
to  break  any  new  trails.  It  is  a  work- 
ing success  in  both  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  Ireland.  Germany,  Den- 
mark and  Australia  have  found  it  a 
sound  business  policy,  and  an  agent 
for  upbuilding  rural  life  of  incalcula- 
ble value. 

A  Billion  Well  Spent. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
over  a  billion  dollars  has  been  fur- 
nished by  different  governments  to 
enable  men  of  small  capital  to  own 
the  land  they  cultivate;  the  results 
have  been  little  less  than  marvelous. 

In  .'\ustralia  it  has  created  a  new 
kind  of  agriculture,  more  than  doubled 
the  income  from  the  State  irrigation 
works,  and  caused  new  ones  to  be 
built  by  the  State. 


The  principal  features  in  all  these 
systems  are  the  same.  They  require 
that  each  settler  shall  have  a  certain 
minimum  capital,  shall  be  honest  and 
industrious.  To  such  settlers  the 
State  either  makes  the  improvements 
needed  to  enable  them  to  begin  cul- 
tivation, the  settlers  paying  part  of 
the  cost,  or  it  loans  the  settler  up  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  improve- 
ments after  he  has  made  them.  The 
average  interest  rate  under  these  sys- 
tems is  less  than  half  what  sctlers 
have  to  pay  here;  the  time  of  repay- 
ment is  from  10  to  20  times  as  long 
as  can  be  obtained  here,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  payments  are  amortized, 
which  is  a  feature  of  great  value.  To 
this  financial  aid  there  is  added  prac- 
tical advice  and  direction  to  save  the 
inexperienced  beginners  from  costly 
mistakes  and  to  see  that  they  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Australia's  Liberal  Plan. 

In  Australia  the  settler  pays  4% 
per  cent  interest  and  1%  per  cent  on 
the  principal,  making  the  total  pay- 
ments 6  per  cent,  and  is  given  36% 
years'  time  in  which  to  repay  loans. 
What  the  result  is  in  a  country  simi- 
lar in  conditions  to  the  United  States 
has  been  described  by  a  commission 
from  British  Columbia,  which  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  similar  sys- 
tem as  a  part  of  their  irrigation  pol- 
icy, as  follows: 

"The  system  has  not  only  in- 
creased the  output  of  farms,  given  a 
great  impulse  to  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry, but  has  reacted  on  other  in- 
dustries and  stimulated  trade. 

"With  money    available  on  terms 


suitable  to  the  industry,  the  farmers 
have  built  better  houses  or  remodeled 
their  old  ones,  brought  a  large  acre- 
age of  land  under  cultivation  that 
would  otherwise  be  lying  idle;  have 
bought  and  kept  better  live  stock; 
have  bought  and  used  more  labor- 
saving  machinery  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  houses;  have  erected  elevated 
tanks  and  windmills.  *  *  *  They 
keep  more  sheep  and  pigs  and  have 
so  largely  increased  the  revenue  from 
their  farms  that  they  are  able  to  meet 
the  payments  on  the  mortgages  and 
to  adopt  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  a  better  one.  Throughout  the 
coimtry  a  higher  and  better  civiliza- 
tion is  gradually  being  evolved." 

If  the  Reclamation  Service  could 
introduce  this  system  on  its  projects 
it  would  lift  the  burden  of  usurious 
interest  from  the  necks  of  many  set- 
tlers, insure  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  all  districts  and  make  the  act 
help  many  ambitious  and  deserving 
people  to  secure  a  home  who  cannot 
attempt  it  under  present  conditions. 


Land  Settlement  Problems. 

The  Agricultural  Club  of  the  Uni- 
versitj'  and  the  Agricultural  students 
at  Davis  have  arranged  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  Land  Colonization 
and  Rural  Credits  Commission  in 
the  study  of  land  settlement  con- 
ditions  in  California. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is 
to  help  create  a  land  settlement  policy 
in  California  based  on  the  cost  of  an 
improved  farm  and  the  returns  which 
can  be  had  from  its  cultivation. 

This  question  is  bec-oming  of  con- 
stantly increasing  importance  because 
of  the  great  increase  in  land  prices 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  men 
with  capital  of  from  $1,000  to  $5,000 
in  being  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
development  and  the  payments  of 
principal  and  interest. 

The  increasing  cost  of  privately 
owned  land  has  made  the  barriers  to 
land  ownership  almost  as  hard  to  sur- 
mount as  those  which  prevailed  in  Eur- 
ope twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the 
farming  population  was  in  two  clearlj'- 
separate  layers,  the  upper  one  formed 
of  land  owners,  the  lower  one  of  ten- 
ants and  laborers. 

To-day  conditions  in  Europe  have 
entirely  changed,  through  the  policy 
of  State  purchase  of  land,  giving  long 
time  to  pay  for  it,  with  low  rates  of 
interest.  Under  this  system  a  large 
percentage  of  the  tenant  farmers  of 
Germany,  Denmark,  Ireland  and  Italy 
have  become  farm  owners. 

The  same  system  has  been  adopted 
with  equally  valuable  results  in  new 
countries,  notably  .\ustralia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  .\rgentine,  and  it  has 
just  been  adopted  in  British  Colum- 
bia. 

Under  its  operation  the  tenan* 
farmers  on  8,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
Ireland  have  within  twelve  years  been 
changed  into  farm  owners.  One- 
third  of  the  farms  in  Denmark  have 
been  purchased  under  a  similar  sys- 
tem; and  East  Germany  and  German 
Poland  from  being  farmed  by  tenants 
are  now  farmed  by  owners,  the  per- 
centage of  tenancy  only  being  one- 
third  of  that  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  nation  of  farm  owners 
in  America,  and  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  system  should  be  intro- 
duced here. 

The  following  are  among  the  ques- 
tions which  the  students  are  under- 
taking to  answer  for  their  home 
neighborhood: 

1.  Price  of  unimproved  farm  land. 

2.  Rate  of  interest  on  farm  loans. 

3.  Name  and  address  of  owner  or 
manager  on  estates  of  5,000  acres  or 
more  suited  to  closer  settlement  or 
being  settled. 

4.  Name  of  one  or  more  land  set- 
tlement firms  in  your  home  town. 
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Oregon  Now  Has  a  Big  Walnut  Acreage 

One-Quarter  of  the  Young  Trees  Are  in  That  State. 


By  C.  J.  Lewis 


Ideal  Head  for  Walnnt  Tree. 

THE  present  consumption  of 
English  walnuts  in  the  United 
States  is  only  about  50,000,000 
pounds — this  being  about  one-half 
pound  for  each  person  in  our  great 
country.  Of  these  nuts,  22,026,524 
pounds  are  raised  in  the  United 
States  and  during  the  past  few  years 
an  average  of  about  30,000,000  pounds 
has  been  imported. 

Of  these  22,026,524  pounds  that  are 
produced  in  this  country,  California 
is  producing  21,432,266  pounds.  Miss 
sissippi  66,492  pounds,  Oregon  79,060 
pounds,  and  all  other  States  448,706 
pounds.  There  are  at  present  in  the 
United  States  914,270  bearing  Eng- 
lish walnut  trees,  while  806,413  are 
still  too  young  to  bear.  This  is  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  census 
of  1910. 

While  Oregon  has  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  bearing  walnut  trees,  it 
has,  nevertheless,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  young  trees  of  the  entire  United 
States  that  have  not  reached  bear- 
ing age. 

The  most  encouraging  fact  con- 
cerning English  walnuts  is  that  the 
consumption  of  this  food  product  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  practically  doubled.  Ten 
years  ago  we  were  raising  somewhat 
over  10,000,000  pounds — the  last  cen- 
sus gives  us  22,026.524  pounds.  In 
1902  we  were  importing  over  12,000,- 
000  pounds,  while  in  1912  we  were 
importing  from  26,000,000  to  37,000,- 
000  pounds.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  that  we  will  have  less  and  less 
foreign  competition.  I  hardly  know 
upon  what  facts  such  statements  are 
based,  since  the  imports  have  in- 
creased, if  anything,  faster  than  the 
home  production. 

Other  Nuts  Compete. 

It  would  not  be  safe  for  walnut 
men  to  feel  that  they  have  no  com- 
petition. The  pecan,  filbert  and  al- 
mond all  enter  into  some  competi- 
tion against  the  English  walnut.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  encourage  the  American  peo- 
ple to  use  more  nuts  in  their  diet. 
In  fact,  they  are  alreadv  doing  that 
without  any  special  effort  on  our 
part. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  industry  is  very  promis- 
ing. Undoubtedly  the  American 
public  will  consume  many  times  the 
present  output  and  very  little  concern 
need  be  given  by  the  present  prod- 
ucer for  the  marketing  of  this  pro- 
duct. In  a  few  years,  however,  this 
subject  will  need  special  attention. 

The  climate  of  western  and  soutli- 
ern  Oregon  i^  i(Ka1  for  the  produc- 
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A  Well-Developed  Walnnt  Tree. 


tion  of  the  English  walnut.  It  more 
nearly  approximates  the  climate  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  these  nuts  are 
produced  abundantly,  than  any  other 
section  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  words  we  have  very  few  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  as  regards 
either  heat  or  cold.  The  moisture 
supply  is  generally  ample.  Where  the 
improved  French  strains  are  planted, 
very  little  damage  will  result  from 
frost.  In  choosing  the  orchard,  how- 
ever, one  should  bear  in  mind  that 
good  air  drainage  is  essential  and 
that  if  the  trees  are  planted  in  frost 
pockets  there  will  be  damage  during 
certain  years,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  French  strains  bloom  so  late.  In 
some  of  the  mountain  sections,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  extreme  rains, 
both  in  the  spring  and  fall,  might  have 
an  influence  on  the  yields.  The  wal- 
nut should  not  be  planted  where 
there  are  extremes  of  heat  in  sum- 
mer. This  tends  to  cause  a  burning 
of  the  nuts  and  will  often  result  in  a 
poorly  filled  nut. 

Best  Soils  for  Walnuts. 

The  walnut  is  a  deep  rooted,  heavy 
feeding  plant  and  should,  therefore, 
be  planted  in  deep,  rich,  moisture- 
retaining  soils.  There  are  many  types 
of  soil  found  in  western  and  south- 
ern Oregon,  and  undoubtedly  we  will 
find  as  time  goes  on  that  certain  soils 
that  have  heretofore  been  held  as  not 
suitable  for  walnut  culture  will  be 
found  to  be  producing  commercial 
crops.  The  red  hills  and  river  bot- 
toms, at  the  present  time,  are  the  prin- 
cipal producers  of  this  crop,  and 
where  these  soils  are  deep,  the  trees 
arc  making  magnificent  growth.  While 
few  walnuts  are  grown  as  yet  on  thj 
heavier  clays,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  if  the  American  Black  nut  is  used, 
for  a  root,  there  will  be  a  possibility 
of  producing  heavy  commercial  crops. 

The  surface  soil  should  be  friable 
and  easily  tilled,  and  one  which  can 
be  formed  easily  into  a  good  heavy 
dust  mulch  for  retaining  moisture.  The 
subsoils  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  roots  can  penetrate  and  get 
plenty  of  food  and  moisture.  Avoid 
rock,  coarse  gravel  soils  and  extreme- 
ly heavy  clays.  The  deeper  the  soil 
is,  the  better.  It  is  a  waste  of  money 
to  plant  walnuts  on  soils  which  are 
only  from  two  to  four  feet  in  depth. 
While  young  trees  will  thrive  on  such 
soils,  yoi!    r:,i  'M.t    'inin:    Ti  produce 


Not  EnooKh  Scaffold  Limbs  on  This  Tree. 

of  decay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
sand  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  the 
nuts  will  not  germinate.  One  of  tb 
most  satisfactory  methods  is  to  wa' 
until  late  winter,  or  early  spring,  sa 
in  February.  Choose  the  warm,  sunn 
side  of  some  building.    Lay  down 


RollliiK  Land  Best  for  \\;iliiiit  iiroiiiiii;. 


large,  healthy,  heavy  producing  trees 
imdcr  such  conditions. 

Soil  Drainage. 

Soil  drainage  is  a  question  that 
should  be  looked  into  very  carefully, 
as  the  average  root  used  will  not 
stand  an  excess  of  moisture.  The 
gently  rolling  locations  arc  always 
preferable  to  flat  areas,  as  the  former 
are  more  apt  to  give  good  soil  and 
air  drainage. 

There  are  several  methods  used  in 
preparing  the  seed  for  sprouting. 
Some  growers  have  practiced  plant- 
ing in  the  fall  in  the  open  ground  in 
the  nursery.  There  are  several  dif- 
ficulties in  this  method.  One  is  that 
the  nuts  do  not  often  germinate  over- 
well.  In  fact,  some  of  the  types  of 
black  walnuts  may  remain  in  the 
ground  two  years  before  they  germ- 
inate, and  there  is  some  danger  of 
decay.  However,  where  it  is  desired 
to  grow  seedling  English  walnut 
trees,  it  is  the  common  practice  of 
our  nurseries  to  plant  the  nuts  in 
open  ground  in  the  nursery  row  in 
the  fall. 

Starting  Seeds  in  Boxes. 

Other  growers  have  practiced 
stratifying  the  seed  boxes  in  sand. 
When  this  is  done  the  nuts  are  often 
stratified  in  the  fall.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  that  he  sand  does  not 
become  too  wet,  for  if  it  does,  the 
luits  will  mold,  and  there  is  danger 


few  2x4's  and  upon  these  put  boards. 
Spread  on  the  boards  a  few  inches 
of  moist  sand — then  spread  the  nutt 
Dn  this  moist  sand  and  cover  them 
with  additional  sand. 

If  the  trees  are  given  good  care, 
the  large  majority  of  them  should 
make  sufficient  growth  in  one  season 
so  that  they  can  be  successfully 
grafted  the  following  spring. 

In  grafting  English  walnuts,  it  i» 
imperative  that  one  choose  good 
scion  wood.  This  can  generally  be 
found  on  all  trees  producing  vigorous 
one-year-old  wood.  Some  of  the  two- 
year-old  wood  will  suffice.  The  tip 
growth  is  unilcsirable,  as  it  is  toO 
soft  and  spongy.  The  wood  which 
makes  the  best  scion  should  not  con- 
tain over  one-half  its  diameter  of 
pith.  Scion  stocks  can  be  cut  a  foot 
or  more  in  length.  These  can  be 
stratified  in  moist  sand  or,  prefer^ 
ably,  can  be  put  in  cold  storage 
plants,  where  they  are  stored  on  ic 
They  can  be  kept  there  at  least  un 
needed.  In  fact,  scions  in  this  w 
could  be  kept  for  some  of  the  ve 
late  English  walnut  trees  which 
not  come  into  activity  until  Jum 
Care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  t' 
buds  absolutely  dormant,  as 
sprouted  scion  is  worthless. 

Grafting  Walnut  Trees. 

There  are  many  large  black  walm 
trees  scattered  over  the  State  of  Or 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Vital  Problems  of  Rural  Life  in  America 


IN  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal  I 
propose  to  support  the  following 
propositions: 

1 —  American  farms  must  be  re- 
capitalized at  least  three  times  in  a 
century. 

2 —  Young  men  are  born  into  the 
world  with  their  clothes  off.  They  arc 
without  capital. 

3 —  The  open  country  can  not  afford 
to  support  numerous  social,  religious 
Ot  racial  divisions. 

4 —  The  country  population  of  one 
generation  determines  the  character 
orthe  city  population  in  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

5 —  Land  credit,  popularly  known  as 
rural  credit,  is  a  means  of  creating  a 
permanent  agriculture  by  putting  farm 
mortgages  on  an  investment  basis. 

One  preliminary  observation — 
vealth  and  welfare  are  not  synony- 
mous terms.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
wealth  invested  in  diamonds,  but  dia- 
monds cause  very  little  welfare.  In 
this  discussion  we  are  interested  pri- 
marily not  in  the  wealth,  but  in  the 
welfare  of  society. 

In  San  Francisco  there  is  a  furni- 
ture store  that  has  been  in  existence 
since  the  early  fifties.  How  many 
farms  can  you  recall  that  liave  been 
under  the  same  management  since 
1860?  A  corporation  is  endowed  with 
the  capacity  for  succession.  A  farm 
enterprise  is  dependent  upon  the  life 
of  a  single  individual. 

The  one  thing  I  wish  to  drive  home 
to  my  readers  is  that  after  tlic  land  is 
occupied  you  are  not  through  with 
the  problem  of  permanent  settlement. 
The  one  undeniable,  uncscapable,  in- 
evitable condition  is  that  the  farms  of 
the  United  States  must  be  recapital- 
ized at  least  three  times  in  a  century. 
This  problem  of  recapitalizing  the 
farm  has  been  met  in  at  least  four- 
teen countries,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
met  in  the  United  States. 

No  Place  for  a  Bachelor. 

Young  men  are  born  into  the  world 
with  their  clothes  off.  Few  are  born 
with  a  gold  or  even  a  silver  spoon  in 
their  mouths.  Those  who  inherit 
money  seldom  do  so  at  the  age  of  21. 
There  are  in  this  country  to-day  ap- 
proximately one  million  young  men, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  22  inclu- 
sive, who  will  eventually  occupy 
farms  of  the  United  States.  More- 
over, there  are  a  million  young 
women  who  are  going  to  live  with 
them  and  rear  families.  The  farm  is 
no  place  for  a  bachelor.  All  this  is  so 
unless  the  number  of  farms  decreases 
or  they  are  cultivated  in  the  future  by 
foreigners. 

How  are  these  young  men  to  secure 
the  six  billion  dollars'  worth  of  capi- 
tal required  to  possess  a  million 
farms?  Whence  will  come  the  money 
to  furnish  the  homes  so  that  these 
young  mothers  may  have  just  the  or- 
dinary comforts  of  life?  When  160 
acres  of  fertile  land  could  be  obtained 
free,  we  did  not  need  to  ask  these 
questions.  Now  they  are  the  most 
serious  questions  before  the  American 
people. 

Returning  to  the  Farm. 

From  the  institution  with  which  I 
am  connected  there  were  graduated 
last  year  sixty-six  men  who  had 
studied  agriculture.  Only  23  per  cent 
of  these  men  had  any  farm,  expected 
to  inherit  a  farm  or  to  inherit  any 
money  with  which  to  buy  a  farm. 
The  average  farm  in  this  State  is 
worth  more  than  $16,000.  How  are 
these  young  men  to  get  the  capital  or 
the  credit  with  which  to  secure  an 
average  California  farm?  What  is  the 
use  of  educating  young  men  in  the 
practice  of  agriculture  if  they  cannot 
i  racticc  it? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  they 
should  go  to  work    and    earn  the 
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money  to  buy  a  farm, 
Indeed,   that     is  jus 
what    happens.  F 
want  of  capital 
go  to  work  on 
a  salary,  and  if 
they   ever  earn 
enough  money 


Don't 
Retire 
to  the 
Farm; 


is  there  any  criticism 
3  be  offered  to  the 
lethods     in  vogue, 
ilthough      at  times 
there    may  be 
certain  manifes- 
tations which 
can  not  be  com- 


Better 
Retire 
From  the 
Farm. 


nr  HE  average  farm  in  this 
■*  State  is  icorth  more  than  $16,- 
000.  UoiD  are  young  men  to  get  the 
capital  or  the  credit  with  which  to 
secure  an  average  California  farm? 
What  is  the  use  of  educating  young 
men  in  the  practice  of  agriculture 
if  they  cannot  practice  it? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
they  should  go  to  work  and  earn 
the  money  to  buy  a  farm.  Indeed, 


have  reached  an  earning  capacity 
that  it  is  umvise  to  sacrifice,  and 
what  is  more  important,  they  have 
reached  a  time  of  life  when  it  is 
not  advantageous  either  for  their 
families  or  society  that  they  should 
begin  farming. 

Popular  tradition  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  the  farm  is  NOT 
1  PLACE  TO  RETURN  TO  after 
a    successful    business    life,  but 


that  is  just  what  happens. 
For  want  of  capital  they  go 
to  work  OH  a  salary,  and  if 
they  ever  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  a  farm  they 


rattier  a  place  to  RETIRE 
FROM  after  rearing  a  suc- 
cessful family. 
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to  buy  a  farm  they 
have  reached  an  earn- 
ing capacity  that  it  is 
unwise  to  sacrifice, 
and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, they  have 
reached  a  time  of  life 
when  it  is  not  advan- 
tageous either  for 
their  families  or  socie- 
ty that  they  should 
begin  farming. 

Popular  tradition  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
farm  is  not  a  place  to  return  to  after 
a  successful  business  life,  but  rather  a 
place  to  retire  from  after  rearing  a 
successful  family. 

How  City  People  Stratify. 

Dr.  Warren  of  Cornell  University 
has  pointed  out  that  in  southeastern 
United  States  the  land  is  held  at  a 
lower  price  because  two  races  occupy 
the  land,  necessitating  two  sets  of  so- 
cial institutions.  This  greater  over- 
head charge  makes  the  land  less  valu- 
able. In  the  large  cities  the  people 
subdivide  and  stratify  without  special 
inconvenience. 

To  see  how  beautifully  it  works  one 
needs  only  to  cross  the  Hudson  river 
or  San  Francisco  bay  by  ferry  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day.  Crossing  at 
a  certain  morning  hour  you  will  find 
scarcely  a  person  with  a  mornig  pa- 
per. Those  who  smoke,  smoke  a  pipe. 
Later  in  the  day  every  man  carries  a 
paper,  and  if  he  smokes  it  is  gen- 
erally a  cigar.  Each  class  goes  back 
and  forth  over  exactly  the  same  chan- 
nel, scarcely  conscious  of  the  other's 
existence  and  wholly  without  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  discommoded.  It 
is  a  sample  of  the  hundreds  of  ways 
in  which  people  stratify  in  cities.  Nor 


mended.  In  the 
open  country 
such  stratifica- 
tions are  for 
physical  and 
economic  reas- 
ons impossible. 
In  the  city, 
without  any  ap- 
parent impro- 
priety, you  may 
not  associate 
with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  adjoining  apartment  be- 
cause you  do  not  fancy  the  way  he 
trims  his  beard,  but  in  the  country 
you  must  associate  with  the  man  on 
the  next  farm,  even  though  he  is  con- 
stitutionally opposed  to  the  use  of  a 
bathtub. 

Unprofitable  Divisions. 
A  not  unimportant  part,  then,  of  the 
general  problem  we  are  discussing  is 
the  fact  that  the  open  country  cannot 
afford  to  support  numerous  social,  re- 
ligious and  racial  divisions. 

One  hot  evening  last  summer  I  lay 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  listening  to  a  sociologist 
while  he  discussed  the  rural  social 
conditions  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  He  said  that 
manufacturing  industries  were  being 
introduced  into  the  cities  of  the 
South.  The  white  people  were  mov- 
ing into  the  cities  and  colored  folks 
acquiring  the  land.  I  know  nothmg 
concerning  the  facts,  but  if  the  con- 
ditions are  as  he  states,  then  God  pity 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  For  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  the  cities  aso  will  be  in- 
habited by  colored  people.  If  fami- 
lies in  the  cities  raise  less  than  two 
children  and  families  in  the  country 
raise  three  or  more,  it  does  not  re- 


quire a  profound  mathematician  to 
show  what  will  happen. 

Larger  Families  in  the  Country. 

The  Census  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  divides  population  into  urban 
and  rural.  The  urban  population  is 
composed  of  all  persons  liring  in 
towns  of  more  than  2,500  inhabitants; 
the  remainder  comprises  the  rural 
population.  On  this  basis  there  are 
one  and  one-half  millions  more  per- 
sons in  the  urban  population  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  44  years — that  is, 
of  breeding  age — than  there  are  in 
the  rural  communities.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  6,000,000  more  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age  in  the 
country  than  there  are  in  the  cities. 
If  wc  assume  that  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  64  may  be  consid- 
ered parents,  and  all  persons  under  25 
may  be  considered  children,  then  we 
will  see  that  every  couple  in  the  city 
raises  a  little  less  than  two,  while 
every  couple  in  the  country  raises  a 
little  less  than  three  children.* 

As  long  as  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try raise  larger  families  than  those  in 
the  cities,  and  the  cities  continue  to 
grow  faster  than  the  country,  it  fol- 
lows that  in  the  cities  every  genera- 
tion must  be  affected  by  the  character 
of  the  previous  generation  in  the 
country. 

New  York  and  Boston  are  rapidly 
becoming  un-American  cities  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  do  not  raise 
enough  children  to  maintain,  let  alone 
increase,  their  population.  Almost  ex- 
actly one-half  of  the  people  of  Man- 
hattan are  foreign  born.  Less  than 
15  per  cent  have  two  American-born 
parents.  Los  Angeles  has  become 
the  puritanic  center  of  America;  Bos- 
ton is  now  the  second  Dublin  of  the 
world.  Hoboken  does  not  dare  to 
have  a  parade  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Unless  our  children  occupy  the  coun- 
try our  grandchildren  will  not  occupy 
the  cities.  It  is  the  people  who  oc- 
cupy the  land  who  will  eventually  in- 
herit the  earth. 

We  Are  Blind  to  Our  Fate. 

Unless  conditions  radically  change 
in  three  generations,  or  by  2015,  the 
majority  of  its  people  will  be  de- 
scendants of  people  not  now  living 
in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  population  will  have  retro- 
graded. I  trust  it  will  have  greatly 
improved,  but  I  do  assert  that  our 
progeny  will  be  in  the  hopeless 
minority.  The  world  has  never  be- 
fore met  the  problem  of  enormous 
masses  of  people  living  in  the  cities. 
We  can  see  the  buffaloes  disappear- 
ing, but  we  seem  blind  to  our  own 
fate. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  these  days 
about  the  best  men  of  nations  being 
sacrificed  in  the  terrible  conflict  that 
is  now  raging  and  the  effect  this  is 
going  to  have  on  humanity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  is  of  small  conse- 
quence compared  to  what  is  going  on 
in  America  (and  elsewhere).  The 
flower  of  the  human  race  is  unborn. 
It  is  not  in  the  trenches. 

A  Proud  Kansas  Boy. 

About  a  week  after  the  incident 
to  which  I  have  previously  referred  1 
was  traveling  across  the  prairies  of 
Western  Kansas.  Passing  a  boy  per- 
haps 14  years  of  age— possibly  only 
12 — who  was  driving  a  load  of  wheat 
to  the  elevator,  my  companion  re- 
marked, "That  boy  is  earning  $2.50  a 
day."  He  sat  there  as  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock.    He  was   earning  more  than 

•This  Is,  of  course,  quite  Inaccurate 
from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  but  it 
answers  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son. In  making  this  comparison  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  consid- 
erable body  of  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  24  have  mo-ved  from 
the  country  to  the  city,  while  but  few 
have  moved  from  the  city  to  the 
country. 

(Continued   on   page  13.) 
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Cuis  the  Cost 
of  Upkeep  - 


Wcinstock  Wins^, 

(«'»ll(li>iii<(l  Kroni  rMlt<< 

Wein«tock  No  Mere  TheorUt. 

wi-if  iK'l  ilciliiiK  witli  ;>  llu-i>risl.  Imt 
wHK  u  iu.iii  liinicil  a  luisiiu-ss 

licail  .iioiiiul  I'll  liis  sliuulilris  untl 
llic  stricti-m  sort  of  iiilcKrity  in  lii" 
lu-nrl.  Ami  if.  in  tlif  spirit  of  tin- 
hiklii'St  imliiii-  Mivivc.  Iir  sonulM  lo 
I'liiiK  ul'oni  n-(i>rnis  in  the  |iifM-iit 
iiullioiis  I'l  MiiirkftinB.  no  one  knew 
liritrr  tlian  tin-  v-innn)ission  mm 
tlirmsflvi's  thai  tlic  .system  nccili'tl 
I  I'lormint:. 

Tlir  net  rcsnit  of  this  hcttcr  ai- 
unainlaiu-f  luiwitii  the  lontmission 
im-n  ami  r,ihlon\ii»'s  lirst  Marlxfl  Hi- 
vei-tor.  \\lio  had  hccn  i  i-|"'r><'ntfii  a-- 
Ihrir  implai.il'lr  wntaKonist,  was  tliat 
of  (lisarminii  all  distrnsl  ami  cstah 
lislnnn  a  \vorkin>;  hasis,  Siin\i-  ol 
ihcm  wiMit  so  far  as  to  .idmil  ih.il 
ihcy  were  tl>cmM-l\is  thoroughly 
wraiy  of  trying  to  cmulnv-t  un  lion- 
rst  Imsincss  uniirr  the  present  sys- 
tem in  the  faee  of  competition  with 
\nvn  of  tinestionalile  business  hon- 
esty, ami  they  assnri-d  him  of  their 
willinKUess  to  co  operate  in  any  ef- 
fort to  pl.iie  the  ilislrihntion  of  I'ali- 
forma  pioduilv  on  a  svientilie  hasis. 

But  Now  It's  Different. 

To-day  t'olonel  W'einstoek  meets 
with  the  readiest  response  whenever 
tile  dntics  of  his  olViee  make  it  desir- 
•ihle  that  he  shonid  have  the  lienelit 
ol  their  wider  experience  ii\  the  ilil 
tienit  hnsiness  of  m.irkelinK.  Hiis 
lo  him  l\as  I'een  very  nr.ilifyinn,  for 
It  wonid  not  have  l>een  pleasant  to 
h.ive  had  them  antaKoni/iuK  his  work 
of  orKani/ution.  especially  when  there 
was  alisoliitelv  no  occasion  for  it. 

It  wonld  of  conrse  he  too  mnch  to 
-ay  that  the  Stale  Market  Oiicclor 
h.is  met  with  no  opposition  from  the 
diversilicd  ranks  of  the  distributors 
of  California  products.  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  even  if  he  shovdd 
he  elVtciei\t  and  successful  in  only  a 
vutall  decree,  his  activities  woultl 
neccs.irily  he  unwelcome  tt>  that 
particular  Ir.iction  of  the  distributors 
whose  success  depends  mainly  n|>on 
their  ability  to  take  advantat;c  of  the 
helplessness  of  tlic  individu.il.  unor- 
ganised grower. 

Good  Business  and  Bad. 

t.'lrcani/alion  of  course  blocks  the 
|<utliway  of  the  skill Inl  buyer  who  has 
teamed  to  pl.iy  one  urower  axainst 
.ini>ther  anvl  w.ilk  away  with  the  con- 
tract for  the  crop  of  each  at  a  price 
that  puys  little  more  thiin  the'  cost 
of  harvestinii. 

Phut  is  of  course  ^ood  business 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ilic  buyer, 
and  he  is  not  t>>  be  tii\dulv  criticised 
for  his  lack  of  sympulliy  with  .i 
n)oven>ent  which  tends  to  act  «s  a 
check  on  his  freedom  to  buy  «s 
cheaply  as  he  can  ai\d  to  sell  for  all 
he  can  Hf*-  However,  he  cannot  con- 
sistently object  if  public  atlcntion  is 
somewhat  persistently  directed  to  the 
fact  that  tlu'  present  lack  of  system 
in  marketiud  enables  the  buyer  to  ex- 
ploit the  grower  for  his  own  sain. 
With  a  very  larjre  percentage  of  the 
small  growers  of  CaliforMi.\  on  the 
ver^je  of  bankruptcy  and  with  no 
lack  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
m.iny  larnc  growers,  the  State  Market 
nirector  is  not  jtreatlv  to  be  bkimol 
for  tnrninj;  on  the  lisht.  Instead  of 
reser>tin>r  their  criticisms,  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  opposition  from  this 
small  part  of  the  fruit  distributors 
has  Riven  him  encouraseutcnt.  So 
Ions  as  thev  were  content  to  remain 
silent  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  prob- 
lematical whether  his  work  for  the 
Krowcr  was  likelv   to  be  etTectlve.  b\il 


wlien  Ihey  came  mit  into  the  open 
and  lieKan  lo  oppose  his  activity  ami 
seek  to  belittle  his  UKefulllcss  it  wa» 
.III  nnmistak.ible  siku  that  the  busi- 
ness of  exploiting  the  fruit  Kr»>wer 
was  not  reKnrdrd  by  I  lie  buyers  as 
lieiiiK  liopeful  as  it  had  been. 
Influence  of  Opponents. 

I  IioukIi  .small  in  number,  these  op- 
ponents of  the  State  markelinn;  plan 
liave  Kreat  inlbience  and  some  of 
them  are  very  adroit  in  their  meth- 
ods of  inlerposiiiK  dinieiillies  in  the 
way  of  orKani/iiiK'  the  kto^'Ts  and 
placiiiK  them  in  a  (losition  where  they 
have  a  not  unceilain  v(>ice  in  the 
matter  of  price  lixinu,  instead  of 
merely  listeninif  while  some  eonliilent 
buyer  names  his  own  price  and  in- 
vites the  farmer  to  "lake  it  or  leave 
it,"  Some  of  these  opponents  have 
done  their  best,  in  print  and  other- 
wise, to  iiiiniiiii/e  the  work  of  the 
Slate  I'ommission  Market  and  to 
weaken  conruleiice  in  ihe  business 
.imlKmenl  of  Ihe  director, 

Tliat  they  have  not  met  with  pro- 
nounced success  in  that  direction  is 
larKcIv  due  lo  the  fact  that  Colonel 
W'einsloek  is  more  widely  and  more 
l.ivorablv  known  lliroiiKhout  the 
Stale  Ih.in  .iny  of  those  who  make 
attacks  upon  his  methods  and  plans, 
and  that  he  has  Ihe  growers  almost 
solidly  back  of  him.  I'.ven  those  who 
are  not  in  accord  with  his  revolu- 
lion.iry  ideas  frankly  credit  him  with 
absolute  intcKritv  and  with  a  desire 
to  be  always  fair  in  his  relations  to 
every  conllieliiiK  clement  with  wliivh 
he  has  to  deal 

The  Press  Has  Helped. 

,\iid,  as  a  rule,  the  press  of  the 
Slate  has  alsti  been  solidly  with  him 
from  ihc  outset.  As  expected,  a  few 
of  ibe  partisan  newspapers.  whose 
l.isk  it  is  to  discredit  every  move- 
iiieiil  that  is  traceable  lo  Ihe  iHcsenI 
Stale  administration,  have  occa.sion- 
ally  said  disparaging  and  even  Kross- 
ly  iintrutlifnl  thiURs  about  the  State 
Market  nirector  ,ind  his  work,  but 
their  number  has  been  surprisiiiKly 
few,  I'Vom  the  press  at  larne  he  has 
receiveil  the  most  nenerous  support 
and  the  editors  of  the  State  seem 
Heneralb'  to  recoKuir.e  the  fact  that 
support  lo  Colonel  Weinslock  is  the 
same  ihinn  as  support  to  the  fruit 
Krowers.  upon  whose  prosperity  de- 
pends that  of  the  newspapers  which 
serve  their  commnnilies. 

Other  Difficulties. 

.Not  the  least  of  the  ilillieullies  in 
Ihe  way  of  orK.ini/.il ion  in  this  State 
has  been  that  of  delermininn  the  ex- 
act kind  of  orKani/alion  best  suited 
lo  each  particular  imluslrv.  It  is.  of 
course,  easy  lo  call  a  mass  meeting 
of  jtrowers  and  snjfuest  a  simple  form 
of  market  organization  that  would 
curry  with  it  no  linancial  res)>onsi- 
bility.  However,  such  an  orjjani/a- 
lion  wonld  necessarily  be  as  short- 
lived and  ineffective  as  many  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  Colonel 
\\  einstock's  purpose  from  the  out- 
set has  been  lUKani/ation  on  a  per- 
manent and  sound  financial  basis,  so 
that  the  orKuni/ation  minht  hope  to 
become  as  elTective  as  that  of  the 
I'alifornia  .\ssociated  Kaisin  Com- 
pany, which  has  served  in  many  re- 
spects as  u  model. 

This  has  meant  the  formation  of 
associations  on  a  capital  stock  hasis. 
a  plan  to  which  manv  jjrowcrs  have 
objected  and  which  has  requireil 
skillful  ciiKineerinK  to  put  tlirouj;h 
The  Market  Uirector  has  recounized. 
however,  that  every  marketing  or- 
Kani/alion  will  lind  it  necessary  at 
times  to  make  its  members  ailvances 
on  the  delivery  of  their  crop,  instead 
of  waitiuK  until  the  crop  is  sold.  In 
the  ease  of  non-perishable  or  semi- 
perishable  Roods  which  have  been 
warelioused  for  a  time  in  the  hope  of 
securing  a  more  favor.ible  market, 
the  association  mijjht  desire  to  bor- 
row money  on  its  warehouse  re- 
>'M-     Investigations    in    the  Xew 


York  money  market  made  it  clear  lo 
the  Market  Director  that  money 
coidd  be  borrowed  on  ."•uch  ware- 
house receijits  at  the  lowest  rule  of 
interest,  provided  the  axsocialiim  ne 
RotiatiuK  the  loan  had  a  paid-up 
capital  sulViciently  larRc  to  make 
such  a  loan  a  ROod  risk. 

Weinstock's  Insistence. 

Simple  CO  uper.ilinii  mi  the  pari  of 
the  Kroweis  would  lun  .iiiswer.  be- 
cause the  membership  would  not  have 
any  linancial  responsibilil v.  Rather 
than  be  responsible  for  a  larne  num- 
ber of  weak  associations,  t'olonel 
VVeiiistoek  has  oersistentlv  ,stood  for 
the  capital  slock  form  of  otKani/.i- 
tion.  and  it  is  alon  these  lines  thai 
the  peach  urowers  the  prune  and 
apricot  growers,  the  ponllrymen,  the 
dairymen  ami  others  have  been 
fornieil  into  marketing  associations. 

In  almost  every  case  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the'  State  Market  Di- 
rector to  insist  upon  the  capital  slock 
form  of  ornani/.ttion  in  the  faee  of 
a  preference  for  aniuher  type,  and  to 
convince  the  leaders  of  eacli  iiulustry 
of  Ihe  correctness  of  this  position. 
This  beiuK  once  achieved  and  a  cap 
ilal  slock  orKani/alion  luinn  aRrced 
upon,  it  has  almost  invariably  been 
found  that  some  of  the  petty  details 
of  the  subscriptitm  aRreemenI  or  the 
crop  contract  have  blocked  the  wheels 
of  orRanization  as  efTerlively  as  the 
main  proposition  did, 

Weinstock's  Methods. 

t'olonel  Weinstock's  method  of 
li.iiidliiiR  diversilicd  opinions  in  mai- 
lers of  ilctail  has  been  exceptionally 
skillful  and  succcssfnl,  lie  Renerally 
assembles  in  his  office  representative 
men  from  each  of  the  districts  where 
that  particular  industry  is  prominent 
and  throws  the  subject  on  the  table. 
In  the  comments  that  follow  and  the 
discussions  belweeii  ilislriels  w  luise 
interests  conllict  the  issues  are  Ren- 
erally clearly  delined  and  he  under- 
stands what  each  of  them  wants.  If 
they  want  ditTerent  ihiiiRs  and  show 
a  spirit  of  insistiuR  each  upon  his 
own  particular  point  of  view,  it  has 
Renerally  been  foiiml  possible  to  ef- 
fect a  compromise  that  Rives  lo  each 
the  essentials  of  what  he  wants, 
without  at  the  same  lime  doiiiR  vio- 
lence to  the  interests  of  the  one  who 
does  not  want  thai  p.irticular  thiiiR. 

.\fler  all  this  lias  been  done  and 
the  dclcRates  present  have  unani- 
mously aRreed  upon  the  written 
statement  coveriiiR  each  detail,  the 
mailer  is  turned  over  by  Colonel 
Weinslock  to  bis  personal  attorney  in 
order  that  it  may  be  phrased  in  lan- 
RuaRc  which  will  stand  Ihe  lest  of 
courts  if  necessary  This  is  a  wise 
arraiiRcment,  for  it  has  repeatedly 
been  finind  that  the  delcRates  have 
joyfully  reached  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion on  a  Riven  noint  ami  Rone  home, 
only  lo  receive  information  a  few 
days  later  that  what  they  had  aRreed 
upon  is  contrary  to  some  provision 
of  the  Stale  law  ami  would  have  to 
be  chaiiRed  all  over  aRain, 

A  Promise  of  Big  Things. 

I'ortnnately  these  necessary  cliaiiRes 
have  been  made  before  the  agree- 
ments were  placed  in  Reneral  circula- 
tion, thereby  ininimizinR  the  incon- 
venience and  exnense  of  doiiiR  the 
same  work  over  aRain, 

1  ookiiiR  backward  over  the  seven 
months  campaiRuinR  in  the  various 
industries,  it  is  a  i>leasaiit  fact  that 
most  of  the  difRculties  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily jnet  and  disposed  of  and 
the  inilicalions  are  that  the  work  of 
orRaniziiiR  the  Stale  into  marketiiiR 
associations  will  be  extended  at  such 
a  rate  that  bv  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  State  Market  I">irector's 
administration  California  will  be  the 
best  orRanized  State  in  the  ,\merican 
I'nion. 


When  you  invest  in  a 
tractor  you  want  one  that 
will  stand  the  severest 
test  of  hard  service  with 
the  least  expense  for  up- 
keep, don't  you  ? 
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RniM-  CnlvcB  Without  Milk 


Tie  careful  how  von  topdress 
slopiiiR  Rround.     You   may  lose 
w.ishiiiR     Heller  plow  umler. 
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I  A\  They  give  better  culti- 
^vTv  vation  which  preserves 
moisture,  improves  cropts 
and  makes  YOU  money. 
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Samson  Iron  Works,  inc. 
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Fruit  Condemnation. 

WHEN  the  new  fruit  standard- 
ization law  was  published  in 
the  July  "Orchard  and  l-'arni" 
tlic  producers  were  asked  very  point- 
edly if  they  were  obeying  the  strin- 
gent provisions  which  it  sets  up.  It 
seems  that  some  of  them  have  not 
(lone  so.  for  reports  are  coming  in 
from  the  horticultural  commissioners 
of  wholesale  condemnation. 

Here  is  a  report  made  by  F.  \V. 
Waitc,  Commissioner  for  Imperial 
County,  to  the  Supervisors  of  that 
county: 

"The  principal  business  of  this  of- 
licc  during  the  month  has  been  the 
inspection  of  cantaloupes  and  grapes 
under  the  standardization  law.  There 
were  4,057  carloads  of  cantaloupes 
>lui)ped.  Five  thousand  one  hundred 
crates  were  condemned  by  the  three 
inspectors  at  large  besides  what  were 
condemned  by  the  nineteen  other  in- 
^l)ectors. 

"Twenty-nine  carloads  of  grapes 
liavc  been  shipped  East  Ijesides  a 
>inall  number  of  crates  shipped  by  lo- 
lal  express.  Fifty  tests  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
-agar  in  the  grapes,  as  it  requires  17 
lijr  cent  sugar  before  grapes  can  be 
-hipped.  One  car  of  grapes  was  held 
up  on  account  of  not  complying  with 
cither  the  standardization  law  or  the 
Vet  Container  Act.  It  is  necessary 
under  both  acts  that  all  packages  be 
iiuirkcd  the  net  weight,  also  under  the 
I'nitcd  States  Pure  Food  Law.  It  is 
ilso  necessary  to  have  the  name  of 
.urower  or  packer  and  '  postoffice 
plainly  marked  on  each  package.  This 
car  did  not  have  these  requirements. 
After  the  crates  were  properly 
marked  it  was  allowed  to  be  shipped. 

"The  standardization  law  is  verj' 
beneficial  to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 'You  can't  find  a  knocker 
among  shippers  or  forcsighted  grow- 
er.s  of  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  berries, 
apricots,  cherries,  plums  or  canta- 
loupes."— Pacific  Rural  Press. 

"With  but  one  e.xception  all  canta- 
loupe and  grape  growers  have  co-op- 
crated  with  this  department  in  carry- 
ing out  the  law. 
"Yours  very  truly. 

"F.  \V.  WAITE. 
"Horticultural  Commissioner  " 


Don't  Dread  Summer. 

ICverything  that  keeps  you  cool  and 
iresh  looking  and  pretty,  provided  it 
i-ii't  too  tight  or  too  stiff,  helps  to 
Keep  you  comfortable  and  in  a  good 
-unimer-time  mood. 

If  you  deliberately  plan  in  advance 
lor  comfort  in  this  way.  you  will 
-cion  cease  to  dread  the  summer,  and 
if  you  don't  dread  the  summer,  you 
will  find  the  hot  weather  won't  get 
on  your  nerves  half  as  much  as  it 
used  to  do.  Heat,  just  plain  heat, 
never  killed  anybody  outside  of  the 
fiery  furnace. 

Most  of  the  harm  heat  does  comes 
in  the  way  of  a"ggravating  unhealth- 
fiil  conditions  whicli  already  exist  in 
>  our  system,  or  in  making  you  worry 
lul  fuss. 

You  won't  worry  if  your  nerves 
re  properly  fed  and  ventilated  and 
csted. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks 

By  Helen  Dow  Whitaker. 

Chief  of  I'oultni  DcixirtDunt,  Wash- 
iiif/ion  State  College. 

WHEN  a  poultryman  goes  out 
in  the  morning  to  find  his 
biggest-framed,  most  rapid 
growing  chick  wobbling  around  on 
unsteady  legs,  and  by  night  walking 
upon  his  hock  joints,  or  refusing  to 
walk  at  all,  he  wishes  to  know  what 
causes  leg-weakness  and  why  it  ef- 
fects his  most  rapidly  growing  chick, 
if  any.  Leg-weakness  is  found  more 
often  among  brooder  reared  than 
among  hen  reared  chicks.  One  con- 
dition favoring  it  is  a  bottom-healed 
hover.  The  floor  of  the  hover  should 
be  slightly  warm,  about  60  degrees, 
but  should  never  feel  hot  to  the  hand. 
The  chick  that  sleeps  stretched  out 
upon  a  hot  floor  is  weakened 
thereby. 

Other  conditions  favoring  leg- 
weakness  are  over-crowding,  poor 
ventilation,  dampness  and  wliatever 
tends  to  lessen  the  vitality  of  the 
chick.  Keeping  chicks  upon  hard 
wooden  or  cement  floors  too  much  of 
the  day  is  frequently  cited  as  a  cause 
of  leg-weakness.  It  rarely  effects 
chicks,  that  from  the  start,  arc  able 
to  be  out  on  reasonably  dry,  loose 
earth  in  which  they  scratch  inces- 
cantly,  and  where  they  find  abundant 
tender,  succulent  green  food. 

Chickens  need,  in  abundance,  nutri- 
ents for  the  building  of  bone  and 
muscles.  Their  ability  to  get  these 
is  dependent  upon: 

1.    The  right  food  supplied  them. 
2.    Appetite  to  induce  them  to  eat 
largely. 

'■i.  Ability,  not  only  to  digest  what 
they  eat,  but  to  assimilate  the  nour- 
ishment in  it. 

Lessen  a  chick's  vitality  by  overheat- 
ing, crowding,  impure  air  and  damp- 
ness, keep  him  upon  a  hard  board 
floor  that  offers  little  inducement  to 
exercise,  over-feed  him  on  rich  food 
until  his  appetite  is  cloyed  and  his 
system  clogged  so  that  he  cannot  di- 
gest his  food  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  his  rapidly  growing  frame  and 
muscles  fail  to  get  the  supply  of 
building  material  called  for  and  break 
down  in  what  we  call  leg-weakness. 

The  remedy  is  fresh  air.  sunshine, 
room  for  vigorous  scratching  in  loose 
soil,  a  supply  of  food  measured  by 
the  appetite,  with  plentiful  green  stuff 
and  fresh  water  to  aid  in  its  diges- 
tion. Protein  and  ash  arc  needed 
rather  than  fats.  These  arc  supplied 
by  rolled  oats  for  the  tirst  four  weeks 
and  later  sprouted  oats,  by  wheat 
bran,  finely  cut  green  clover  or  al- 
falfa, milk  and  granulated  bone. 

1  wish  cspecialh'  to  emphasize  the  j 
value  of  a  high  grade  of  dry  granu- 
lated bone.  Its  analysis  shows  over 
:iO  per  cent  of  protein  for  muscles 
and  feathers,  over  40  per  cent  of 
lime  for  bones  and  feathers,  and  over 
20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Use 
at  least  one  pound  of  granulated 
bone  to  every  ten  pounds  of  bran 
fed  to  growing  chicks. 


The  Bureau  of  Immigration,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
opened  a  free  employment  bureau  and 
labor  exchange  in  San  Francisco  for 
farmers  and  farm  laborers.  .^.11  who 
want  information,  or  work,  or  help 
may  secure  blanks  from  their  local 
postoffices  and  correspond  with  the 
bureau.  It  has  great  possibilities  in 
helping  farm  labor  difficulties. 

Bone  has  always  been  one  of  the 
best  and  most  generally  used  fertilizer 
materials,  and  it  is  announced  that 
on  the  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  islands 
off  the  .A.laskan  coast,  where  there 
has  been  much  seal  killing,  there  is 
a  large  supply  of  bones  of  much  value 
for  fertilizer  manufacture. 


$900  Cash     IP*!  1A  OA     $900  Cash 

^  Titan  10-20  ^ 

The  New  International  Harvester  Kerosene  Tractor 

Latest  in  Design  —  Backed  by  Over  Ten 
Years'  Experience  in  Tractor  Building 

AFTER  years  of  searching  tests,   the  new 
Titan  10-20  takes  its  place  in  the  regular 
line-up  of  International  Harvester  Kerosene  Tractors. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  features  you  want  to  know 
about: 

It  develops  full  20  mechanical  H.  P.  in  the  belt  — 10  at  the 
drawbar. 

It  works  on  kerosene  —  common  coal  oil  —  a  fuel  saving  of 
about  $200  on  an  average  year's  work,  over  gasoline  at 
present  prices. 

It  has  a  smooth  running  twin-cylinder  engine,  6i"  bore  and 
8"  stroke. 

Entire  crank  case  enclosed  —  no  dust  or  grit  can  get  to 

engine.    Shields  over  drive  wheels  help  to  keep  out  dirt. 
No  batteries  needed  —  start  and  run  on  magneto. 
Automatic  oiling  —  keep  the  oil  tank  full  and  the  engine 
does  the  rest. 

Two  forward  speeds,  1.85  and  2.S0  miles  per  hour  —  and  one 
reverse. 

Powerful,  flexible  chain  drive  to  each  rear  wheel. 
Turns  in  28-foot  circle.    Handles  like  an  automobile. 
Powerful  brakes  on  both  rear  wheels. 

Length  147",  width  60",  height  66i".    Approximate  shipping 
weight,  5,225  lbs. 
Titan  10-20  is  now  ready  for  delivery  in  limited  quantities. 
Orders  will  be  filled  in  turn  as  received.    Now  is  the  time  to  get 
posted.    Write  for  complete  information  about  the  full  hue  of 
tractors,  from  8-16  to  30-60-H.  P.  sizes. 

jSs^  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

^TT|^jy  (incorporated)  j 

1 13  CMy  Crawford.  Neb.      Denirer,  Col.      Helena,  Mont.      Portland.  Ore. 

San  FrancUco.  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 
AND  MULCHER 

Farmers,  order  early  i£  you  want  the 
Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  and  Mulcher, 
as  the  demand  this  year  will  be  great, 
as  it  not  only  cuts  weeds,  but  kills 
them,  and  leaves  finely  pulverized  top 
soil.  Cuts  any  depth.  Prevents  evap- 
oration by  working  under  the  soil 
without  di.«turbing  soil  on  top.  Write 
lor  circular. 

C.  G.  SKil  RD, 
Capitol  Ave.  and  MeKee  Road, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


'^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 


There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Seam  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strons  by  soldering  the  entire  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  only— is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  Up  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  This 
feature  alone  puts  .Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  fells  just  bow  Madewell  Pipe  Is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  O 


Gilroy,  Cal. 
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U.  S.  Gov.  ex- 
perts report 

that  oils  cor- 
rectly refined 
from  asphalt- 
base  crude  "dis- 

till  without  decomposi- 
tion" (do  not  break  up  and 
lose  their  lubricating  value 
under  cylinder  heat)  and 
"are  much  better  adapted 
to  motor  cylinders,  as  far  as 
their  carbon-forming  procliv- 
ities are  concerned,  than  are 
paraffine-base  Pennsylvania 
oils." 

Motorists  who  use  Zerolene, 
an  oil  scientifically  refined 
from  asphalt-base  crude,  back 
up  the  experts  with  reports 
such  as  these:  "Covered  over 
16,000  miles  without  adjusting 
valves  or  cleaning  out  car- 
bon."—  "The  carbon  taken 
out  of  this  car  in  50,000  miles 

■mounted  to  less  than  uii  ounce." 
Zerolene  i.s  for  sale  at  dealers  every- 
where and  at  service  stations  and 
■gencicsof  tbcStandardOUCompuny 

ZEROLENE 

aeShtidafJ0il£rJ1bhr(in 


Study  with  a 
Western  School 

Chiirlorcd  190!!.  Thousnnii.s  of  mnbl- 
llouH  iiioii  iiiiil  woiiu'ii  (iro  liiipi'ovliiK 
their  tiUui-iilloii  aiul  lurmialuK  Ihclr 
earnlna  iiblllty  Ihrouiili  oiu'  tliurouKh 
hoiiio-Htudy  ruviiHi'a.  A  Ix-ttor  position 
awalta  you  wlu^ii  you  quiillly  for  II. 
We  offer  you  tht»  training  In  your  own 
hoMie.  Murk  and  mall  the  coupon  be- 
low to-day. 

riw  M(i(l<-i-n  SflMxil  of  CorrpMpoiidouce 

'         Urpt.  1,  5X5  Markrt  Street, 
Sun  Kranrlaco.  I'lil. 

I  iini  Inlerostcd  In  tlie  .tulijoct  be- 
fort<  which  I  liavo  niurked  X. 

AKrlciiltiiro  AiilniiMlilli'  Kiiitlni'i'iliig 

SUMlOBrin>hv  -  civil  Kiiulni-iTliii: 

IVlMiwiilmii  MliiiMu  Kriiiliiwilin: 

Hoohkwiilni:  Mirhunical  KiiitlnixTliiir 

tVmiiniTclul  l,«w  .\r(  liili-i  lur;il  ilrnwlnu 


01ortl<-uUura 

-  -Narmttl 

Klnllt^r|Illrtl^^ 

-  Stilosniiiiisliiit 


Tuwu   State 


I'^of luiiiti  Diiiwliitf 
Moclinnlrnl  DrnwhiK 
KjiiiII.hIi  llraiu'lii's 

\tiMTl  UhiK 

I'onltry  Uaiiilng 


Edw.R.Jameson 

Auctioneer 

VISAH.V,  CAL. 

Ilrrrder  of  iteafUtrrrd 
Berkshire  IIoks. 


Bags  for  All  Purposes 

Buy   and   soil   direct    with    tho  dealer. 
Wo  piiy   tho  highest  cash  pricoa. 
Write  for  prices  when  buying:. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO., 

SWI-7.1  Kol.Huiii  .Sun  l-'raiieliit.o. 

DATriUTC  P'olect  and  fny 

1/1  1  til  I  3  >*«">1    SKotcli    OP    Model  for 
SK.VKCn 

FWFF  H.xilo.      .\<l,lo>      and  Rig 

■  X\CjC  Ij,t    of    rnTenlloii»  W»iii,.,l 

Wntaon  R.  Colenian, 
rment  Ijiwjwr.  WMhIiiBtoii,  r>.  0. 


Certified  Potatoes 

By  W.  V.  Shear. 

Secretary  of  the  West  Coast  Potato  Association. 


LAST  year  certified  seed  potatoes 
were  grown  for  the  first  time 
in  California.  Between  2,000 
and  ri.OOO  sacks  were  produced  and 
will  be  planted  the  coming  season, 
mo.stly  to  grow  more  certified  seed. 
Ik'sides  these,  several  cars  of  certified 
Seed  potatoes  have  come  into  the 
.Stale  from  other  States.  Tlic  move- 
ment for  the  production  of  good  seed 
potatoes  in  California  is,  therefore, 
well  under  way.  Owing  to  the  neces- 
sary care  in  the  production  of  this 
stock,  last  year  a  marked  improve- 
ment was  made  over  the  seed  stock 
previously  grown  in  this  State,  and  it 
lias  elicitecl  much  praise  from  those 
who  have  been  able  to  secure  a  por- 
tion of  it  for  this  season's  planting. 
However,  since  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction of  certified  seed  are  compara- 
tively little  known,  as  yet,  throughout 
the  State,  and  since  there  is  naturally 
considerable  misunderstanding  re- 
garding its  production  in  different 
localities  and  its  value  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  well  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  important  phases  of  thi."} 
industry. 

A  Standardization  Law. 
The  certified  seed  law  is  a  stand- 
ardization law — it  establishes  a  stand- 
ard for  this  product  and  determines 
what  qualifications  potatoes  must  have 
to  be  sold  as  California  certified  seed. 
It  therefore  has  little  to  say  about 
how  these  potatoes  shall  be  grown, 
but  says  considerable  about  what  thev 
must  be  after  they  arc  grown.  It 
does  not  state  what  kind  or  what  qual- 
ity of  potatoes  shall  be  used  for  seetl 
to  grow  certified  stock;  it  does  not 
say  how  they  shall  be  planted,  or  irri- 
gated, or  cultivated  or  fertilized.  It 
deals  with  results  of  production  rather 
than  methods  of  production.  How- 
ever, the  law  was  established  because 
of  the  demaiul  for  good  seed  and  the 
necessity  for  having  it  in  order  to 
grow  good  crops.  It  is  very  desir- 
able, therefore,  that  those  who  wish 
to  produce  certified  seed  should  plant 
that  kind  of  seed  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. If  it'cannot  be  obtained,  then 
the  grower  must  do  the  best  he  can 
with  what  he  is  able  to  get.  At  this 
late  season  of  the  year  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  certified  seed  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

While  there  is  no  command  in  the 
law  to  dip  seed  for  scab  and  rhizoc- 
tonia,  with  the  majority  of  seeil 
stocks  this  is  a  very  important  pro- 
cedure if  these  diseases  arc  to  he  kept 
in  check  sufficiently  to  produce  stock 
that  will  pass  for  certified  seed.  Since 
these  diseases  are  so  very  common, 
the  law  permits  a  light  infection  of 
these  diseases  in  certified  seed;  and 
wliere  certified  seed  is  used  it  may  be 
ilesirabic  to  treat  it  with  corrosive 
sublimate  or  formaldehyde  solution. 
The  very  high  cost  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate at  the  present  time  may  make 
it  almost  prohibitive,  and  where  the 
rhizoctonia  infection  is  very  slight  the 
formaldehyde  solution  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 

Three  Inspections. 

In  order  that  potatoes  may  measure 
up  to  the  standard  of  certified  seed, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  inspect  them 
after  they  have  been  harvested  and 
ready  for  shipment. 

Ihe  old  adage  that  "you  can  not 
icU  from  the  looks  of  a  frog  how  far 
it  can  jump"  applies  in  this  case. 
Three  inspections  of  the  crop  are  nec- 
essary: when  the  plants  are  in  bloom 
to  determine  mixture  and  disease  in- 
fection; when  they  are  almost  mature 
to  determine  disease  infection  and 
productiveness;  and  after  harvest  to 
determine  disease  infection,  uniform- 
ity and  grading. 

The  cost  of  these  inspections  is  put 
upon  the  grower  and  may  vary  from 


three  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  depend- 
ing upon  the  acreage  in  any  particular 
locality. 

Variations  in  Certified  Seed. 

Certain  small  amounts  of  the  most 
common  fungous  diseases  are  permis- 
sible. Not  over  per  cent  light  in- 
fection of  scab  or  10  per  cent  light  in- 
fection of  rhizoctonia,  or  8  per  cent 
light  infection  of  wilt  disease  may  be 
permitted.  'niesc  diseases  are  so 
common  and  diflicult  to  eradicate  en- 
tirely that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  secure  much,  if  any,  seed  without 
some  infection  of  one  or  more  of 
these  diseases,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances this  is  a  higli  standard. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  for  the  in- 
spector to  supervise  the  grading  of 
every  sack  of  certified  seed.  It  there- 
fore becomes  incumbent  upon  the 
grower,  after  being  informed  as  to 
just  what  the  standard  is,  to  see  that 
his  pack  is  kept  up  to  this  standard, 
and  he  becomes  responsible  for  any 
infringement  of  the  law. 

Relative  Seed  Values. 

It  may  seem  to  many  that  all  cer- 
tified seed  potatoes  must  have  the 
same  value  for  seed  purposes  regard- 
less of  wliere  they  are  grown  or 
where  they  are  planted.  However, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
State  of  California  comprises  a  very 
great  variety  of  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions— as  varied  as  that  of  the  whole 
Atlantic  coast.  We  have  localities 
comparable  to  the  climate  of  Florida 
and  also  to  that  of  northern  Maine, 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  seed 
potatoes  from  Florida  differ  in  value 
from  seed  potatoes  grown  in  northern 
Maine.  This  is  evidenced  from  the 
fact  that  seed  stock  from  northern 
Maine  is  shipped  to  points  throughout 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  even  into 
Texas.  Potatoes  normally  thrive  best 
in  cool,  short  season,  temperate 
climates;  an<l  seed  stocks  taken  from 
such  localities  will  grow  faster  and 
produce  earlier  crops  than  seel  grown 
in  localities  where  the  climate  is 
warmer.  Therefore,  where  earliness 
is  a  factor  in  securing  better  prices 
for  the  crop,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
early  potato-growing  sections,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  for  part  of  the  crop 
seed  which  has  been  grown  far  north 
or  at  a  high  altitude.  It  is  a  common 
belief  that  potatoes  will  "run  out" 
when  planted  year  after  year  in  the 
same  locality.  This  is  doubtless  true 
where  no  atempt  is  made  at  selection 
of  the  best  hills,  and  is  especially  true 
in  warm  localities  where  it  is  difficult 
to  carry  potatoes  over  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 

Double  Crop  Difficulties. 

Seed  potatoes  also  require  quite  a 
long  jieriod  of  rest  or  dormancy  after 
being  harvested  before  they  will  nat- 
urally germinate  and  produce  a  new 
crop.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that 
growers  who  desire  to  produce  two 
crops  in  a  single  year  often  have  diflTi- 
culty  in  securing  a  stand  by  planting 
early-crop  seed  for  a  fall  crop. 

Not  only  does  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  seed  fail  to  germinate, 
but  the  yield  from  the  plants  which 
do  grow  is  usually  considerably 
smaller  than  where  the  seed  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  "rest"  for  several 
months. 

People  who  use  certified  seed  pota- 
toes must,  therefore,  understand  their 
local  conditions  and  secure  such  seed 
as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  their 
own  peculiar  circumstances  to  best 
advantage. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  because  seed  potatoes  are  "cer- 
tified," no  further  thought  need  be 
taken  to  secure  such  stocks  as  will 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  a  particu- 
lar locality. 


Snii  l-'ranelaeo,  .Man  Juae,  l.ua  AoEelri 

Stal<-niciil  of  lh«^  ronditlou  of  tlit 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

HAVIIMGM  IftMMRItCIAI. 

.iiuK'  :toth,  ittiu 

First    MorlKUKc  Loans 

on    lloHl    IO.HtatL<  I  9,623,768.11 

Other  Loans  (Collateral 

and  rersonal)    8.183,463.11 

Banklnc  Premises,  Fur- 
niture. Fixtures  and 
Safe  l>epoHlt  Vaults 
(  Head     Offlce  and 

Branches)    1 ,0 1  &.;,»>.|.!I7 

Other  Heal  Katate   169,84:'. 12 

Customers'  Liability  un- 
der I.,otter8  of  Credit  196.101.87 

Other  IteHourcos   83,L'46  43 

United  .States,  Htate, 
Municipal  and  other 
Bonds        lis, 308, 212. 01 

Cash   3,834,260.28  10,142,472.29 

Total    t27,41S,479.7S 

LIAIilLITIES. 

Capital  Fully  Paid  2.000,000  00 

.Surplus  1389,103.00 

Undivided 

I'ronts    ...  222.1  18.01  61  1,218.01 

Dividends  Unpaid   70,223  00 

Letters  of  Credit   196,101.87 

DEPOSITS   24.636,986.87 

Total  f27,413,479.7S 

A.  I'  OUnnlnl  end  A.  Pertrlnl.  hflni  nch 
■••luirately  July  nwoni  raHi  for  hlmK-lf.  my% 
thai  Mill  A  I'  niaimlnl  Ih  Pmlili'iit  anil  that 
Mill    A     l'..l,  .  ,  '        ,,f   thf   Bank  of 

ii'dy.    the    '  m«iitlonr<t.  am) 

tliat   rverv  Oien-ln  U  tnie 

of  uiir  own  >  ...f 

.\     r  (IIANNINI, 

„  ^     ,     .  A.  I'BORINI. 

.SulwTllied  anil  iworn  to  brfore  mo  Uil«  .101  li 
day  of  Jiino  Iftlfl 

TIIOMA.S  S    nilRNKS.  Notary  i'libli.-. 

The  Story  of  Our  Growth 

As  Shown  by  a  Comparative  State- 
ment of  Our  Resources. 
Drrenilipr  31,  1904  286,4.10.97 
IhTenihtT  .SI,  lJK)r>  ...  l,02l."-'9O.M) 
DoeoiidMT  :n,  190«  ...  1,89»,9I7.28 
Dct'pnilM'r  :M,  1»«7  ...  2,2^1  ,.117,% 
nccpnihor  :n,  19«S  ...  2,»7»,(MH.90 
IhTpniher  »!,  HMW  ...  3,817.217.79 
neecmlKT  31,  1910  __.  0,.'..rj,s(!l,4» 
lU'conilKT  31,  1911  ...  8,.'J71),3 17.02 
Dcecnihor  31,  1912  _„  1 1,228,81  IJt« 
Ih  ecniher  31,  1913  ^  1, -.,882.911.61 
Dort'Miltor  31,  1914  18,030,401X9 
IM-rciidM-r       llll.'i        22,32 r,s<IO.e9 

June  30, 1916.  $27,413,479.75 

M'MIIKH  OF  KKPONITORH 
ItKCK.'HIIISH  .31,   IBItS  (M<,8M 

JUNE  30,  1010   ..eN,sa« 

Santa  Clara,  Merced,  Ban  Malro 


D.  O.  LIVELY 

210  Holiarl  Hulldiiii;,  Sun  Kranrisro 

Telephone  tiarlleld  1:122 

Live  Stock 

ANY  KIND— ANY  QUANTITY 

If  you  have  anything  for  sale,  I'll 
tlnd  a  customer.  If  you  want  to  buy, 
tell    me.      I'll  get  It   for  you.  No 
order  too  small — or  too  larKe.  either. 
KeKlstered  Livestock  a  Specialty.  A 
nrst-hand  knowledge  of  live- 
stock gained  from  twenty- 
flve  years'  experience. 


Cliirf  of  Ilia  Department  of  Live  Stork, 
I'aniiina  Piicltlc   InteniaUonal  ExpoalUoQ,  lUiri. 


Hopland  Short- Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

.Ml  Stock  Registered, 
nulls  of  highest  quality. 
Young  Sows  and  Boars  of  Finei't 
I'reedlng  and  Type. 
Prices  on  .Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

imum. VM>,  (  VI.. 


Ank  ^  «Mir  Dciilrr  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  llorH's.  M  iliti  CVwa.  (luckens.  Yonnir  Pl<s 
Mid  Hog*.  t'lu'niH'ftt  foiHl  in  the  market  today, 
if  your  dealer  diwn't  carry  It,  addreaa 

Kl.   DOR.^DO  on.  \VORK<« 
■i:ia  Ciillfurnla   St.,       San  FranoUoo. 


Use  Your  Toothbrush 

Thus  You  Will  Spare  Your  Joints^ 
By  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 
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TOOTHACHE  is  one  of  the 
oldest  pains  in  the  world,  but 
dentistry  one  of  the  newest 
sciences.  We  have  shown  our  teeth 
to  our  enemies  and  gnashed  them  in 
rage  and  gritted  them  in  agony  and 
smiled  to  display  their  pearly  p;leam 
for  thousands  of  years,  but  we  have 
that  we  have  given  them. 

The  only  tooth  powder  that  we  used 
up  to  half  a  centurv  ago  was  the  pro- 
verbial "peck  of  dirt." 

But  when,  after  centuries  of  neglect, 
wc  first  look  ourselves  squarely  in  the 
mouth  and  find  that  «ome  of  our 
grinders  have  gone  l)ad  on  us,  we 
throw  up  hands  of  horror  and  declare 
that  our  teeth  are  breaking  down  and 
Roing  to  destruction  under  the  strains 
of  civilization,  and  that  the  human 
race  will  soon  he  toothless  as  well 
as  hairless. 

Ignorance  and  Neglect. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
only  our  own  ignorance  and  neglect 
to  blame  for  their  present  condition, 
,uid  if  they  hadn't  been  as  tough  as 
the  proverbial  sole  leather — tougher, 
in  fact,  for  they  have  had  to  eat  it 
many  and  many  a  time — they  would 
have  decayed  and  disappeared  long 
ago  under  the  abominable  treatment 
only  just  begun  to  clean  them. 

Whether  they  were  sounder  or  ship- 
wreckier  than  they  are  now  two  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  years  ago  we 
liave  no  means  of  knowing,  because 
nobody  ever  looked  to  sec. 

But  one  thing  we  do  know,  that 
they  respond  promptly  and  in  the 
most  gratifying  manner  to  kind  treat- 
ment, especially  if  caught  young,  that 
all  their  defects  are  preventable  and 
that  at  the  present  rate  the  next  fifty 
years  will  show  the  finest  average  sets 
of  teeth  in  human  jaws  that  the  sun 
ever  shone  on. 

"Stand  By  Your  Teeth." 

Thoughtful  and  observant  dentists 
are  already  declaring  that  bridges, 
plates  and  false  teeth  are  being  re- 
sorted to  later  in  life  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago;  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  an  intelligent  octogenarian 
should  not  possess  a  full  set  of  his 
own  teeth  in  good  condition,  and  that 
false  teeth  of  all  sorts  will  become 
rarer  instead  of  commoner. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the 
extreme  recentness  of  our  attempts  to 
take  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  com- 
munity has  just  been  furnished  by  the 
celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  splendid  Forsythe  Dental  Institute 
of  Boston. 

In  its  first  twelve  months  of  exist- 
ence it  has  treated  almost  twenty 
thousand  children  and  given  Boston 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only 
city  in  the  United  States  which  is  pre- 
pared to  protect  the  teeth  of  all  of  its 
children. 

A  Great  Benefaction. 

This  intelligent  and  priceless  public 
benefaction  is  the  gift  of  the  four 
bachelor  brothers  whose  name  it 
bears,  who  had  Jimassed  a  fortune, 
quite  a  moderate  one  as  modern  for- 
tunes go,  in  the  manufacture  of  belt- 
ing for  machinery. 

The  story  of  its  growth  is  as  quaint 
and  picturesque  as  it  is  charming, 
starting  from  such  a  trivial  founda- 
tion as  a  child's  cry  in  the  night.  The 
older  of  the  brothers  was  awakened 
one  night  by  a  child  crying  with 
toothache. 

On  inquiring  in  the  morning  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  crying,  he  asked 
why  the  parents  hadn't  taken  the  child 
to  a  hospital  for  proper  treatment, 
and  was  told  that  there  was  no  hos- 
pital for  the  care  of  poor  children's 
teeth. 

The  pity  of  this  lack  impressed  him 


so  strongly  that  within  a  few  weeks 
he  drew  up  a  clause  to  be  added  to  his 
will  bequeathing  $.500,000  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  hospital.  But 
before  he  could  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and 
died,  and  the  codicil  was  found  among 
his  papers  after  his  death,  unsigned. 
The  Institute  Erected. 

So  far  from  standing  on  their  legal 
rights,  his  brothers,  who  were  his  sole 
heirs,  after  looking  into  the  matter 
carefully,  decided  that  half  a  million 
dollars  was  hardly  sufficient  for  an 
enterprise  of  such  great  public  value 
and  added  another  million  dollars  to 
the  endowment,  inlcuding  the  name  of 
another  brother,  who  had  previously 
died,  and  making  the  institute  a  me- 
morial to  them  both. 

With  this  foundation  the  enterprise 
was  launched.  But  the  brothers  were 
not  satisfied  yet,  and  when  two  years 
later  a  third  brother  died  the  survivor 
added  another  two  million  dollars  to 
the  endowment  and  another  name  to 
the  memorial  plate. 
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$2.50  a  day.  Tlie  experience  he  is  ob- 
taining before  reaching  the  age  of  21 
will  be  worth  more  to  him  than  any 
bank  account  he  will  ever  acquire. 

The  following  are  probably  safe 
propositions: 

1 —  No  race  nor  any  portion  of  any 
race  increases  abundantly  unless  the 
children  are  a  material  asset. 

2 —  Farming  is  the  one  great  indus- 
trial occupation  in  the  United  States 
where  children  are  of  economic  ad- 
vantage. 

3 —  The  training  which  children  ob- 
tain in  thus  contributing  to  the  familj' 
income  is  a  factor  of  great  importance 
to  society.  No  equally  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  this  training  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

4 —  In  the  long  run  it  is  of  no  par- 
ticular advantage  to  any  person  to 
own  a  farm  unless  he  intends  to  raise 
thereon  a  successful  family. 

5 —  Eventually  society  will  probably, 
for  its  own  protection,  reserve  the 
use  of  all  agricultural  lands  for  per- 
sons who  wish  to  use  them  for  that 
purpose. 

Tracing  the  Changes. 

What  is  said  to  be  happening  in 
Southeastern  United  States  has  hap- 
pened, is  happening,  and  will  continue 
to  happen  in  many,  indeed  in  most, 
rural  communities,  unless  there  is  a 
very  great  change  in  existing  condi- 
tions. The  only  difference  is  that  the 
color  line  does  not  exist,  and  most 
people  do  not  notice  the  changes 
which  take  place.  It  is,  however,  just 
as  easy  to  trace  them.  Let  us  see 
what  usually  happens. 

A  farmer  raises  a  family  of  from 
three  to  five  children  that  are  born 
while  the  parents  are  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  40.  Assume  the  parents 
live  until  they  are  70.  Of  necessity, 
therefore,  the  youngest  inember  of  the 
family  is  30  years  of  age.  Ordinarily 
all  the  members  of  the  family  have 
obtained  a  foothold  in  some  other 
business  or  have  acquired  an  earning 
capacity  which  they  do  not  wish  to 
sacrifice  in  order  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  farm.  The  usual 
result  is  that  some  other  nationality 
or  race  with  different  economic,  edu- 
cational, social  and  religious  ideals 
takes  the  farm.  With  the  death  of  the 
father  the  Old  Scotch  Presbyterian 
or  Irish  Catholic  disappears  and  the 
existing  church  languishes.  Even  if 
it  is  not  a  new  race,  but  merely  a 
plain  American  tenant,  the  condition 
is  not  much  better.  Often  it  is 
worse. 


Engineering  the  Telephone 


THE  great  Bell  System,  with 
its  telephone  highways 
connecting  the  farthest  points 
of  the  country,  is  primarily  a 
brain  creation. 

The  telephone  engineer  is 
the  genius  of  communication. 
Like  the  general  of  an  army, 
he  plans,  projects  and  directs 
his  campaigns  far  ahead.  He 
deals  with  the  seemingly  im- 
possible —  transforming  ideas 
and  ideals  into  concrete  facts. 

His  problems  may  involve 
doubling  the  capacity  of  a 
city's  underground  telephone 
system,  or  the  building  of  a 
transcontinental  line,  or  a  se- 
rious war-shortage  of  supplies 
needed  in  telephone  work. 


Whatever  the  difficulties, 
they  must  be  overcome  so  that 
the  progress  of  the  telephone 
shall  continue  equal  to  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide 
only  for  the  present — the  fu- 
ture must  be  anticipated  and 
discounted. 

In  the  Bell  System, more  than 
two  thousand  highly  efficient 
engineers  and  scientists  are 
constantly  working  on  the 
complex  problems  of  the  tele- 
phone business. 

As  a  result,  the  service  keeps 
step  with  present  requirements 
and  the  assurance  is  given  to 
every  subscriber  that  the  Bell 
System  is  prepared  for  what- 
ever the  future  develops. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 
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address 

F.  L.  HALL,  Perris,  California 
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Our  Contributors. 

IN  what  other  farm  journal,  Fast 
or  West,  do  you  .sec  the  names  of 
so  many  contributors  of  nation-' 
wide  repute  as  arc  appearing  every 
month  in  "Orchard  and  Farm"?  Take 
the  June,  July  and  .August  numbers 
of  this  periodical  and  com|)are  them 
closely  with  those  of  the  very  best 
of  the  other  farm  papers — the  Coun- 
try (Jcntlcman,  for  cxaTiiplc — and  sec 
who  the  writers  are.  In  nearly  every 
case  you  will  lind  that  while  the 
"Orchard  and  l-"arm"  writer  is  a  per- 
son of  national  reputation — an  ex- 
pert in  his  or  her  line — the  con- 
tributors to  the  other  journals  are 
persons  whose  names  you  probably 
never  saw  in  print  before,  and  tlicy 
are  not  very  expert  either  in  litera- 
ture or  in  agrarian  ideas. 

True,  the  writers  of  lesser  repute 
may  be  very  worthy  persons,  and  a 
few  of  thcin  may  achieve  fame  some 
•  lay.  but  the  average  reader  wants  t^i 
feel  satisfied  that  what  he  is  reading 
comes  from  a  valid  source — that  it  is 
written  by  one  who  is  recognized  as 
an  authority.  That  is  the  rc.ison  why 
our  agricultural  population  is  now 
swearing  by  "Orchard  and  Farm, 
and  that  is  also  the  reason  why  its 
circulation  is  increa-ing  by  leaps  and 
boun<|s. 


Farm  Efficiency. 

Pl.F.AS.NXT  words  ;irc  written  liy 
Xenophon  Carverno  of  the 
bright,  industrious  farmer  who 
keeps  himself  and  his  working 
methods  up  to  date.  In  his  booklet, 
"l  arm  Ffficicncy,"  he  says  of  fann- 
ing e(|uipment : 

"A  farm  power  plant  should  not 
be  a  rough  toy  for  the  farmer  to 
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monkey  and  tinker  with;  it  should  be 
of  the  best  and  most  dependable  type 
lor  continuous  service,  like  a  public 
-irvicc  power  plant.  The  farmer 
should  rise  every  morning  with  the 
certainty  that  his  power  plant  will  do 
Its  full  assignment  of  work  and  leave 
liim  free  to  attend  to  his  own  with- 
■  .ut  wasting  his  time  and  strength  on 
the  work  which  the  power  plant 
-hould  do,  or  in  fixing  up  de- 
fective or  balky  machinery.  .\  de- 
pendable power  plant,  good  for  a  life- 
'ime  of  steady  service  with  the  labor 
saving  and  good  living  c<|uipment 
which  it  makes  possible,  goes  far  to- 
ward taking  the  element  of  chance 
out  of  farming  and  making  it  a  regu- 
larly prosperous  business." 


Good  Reading. 

WHAT  arc  you  reading  these 
days,  good  man  and  woman  of 
the  farm?  Just  a  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  and  an  odd  magazine  or 
two?  Or  do  you  feel  too  weary  after 
the  long,  hot  day's  labor  in  field  or 
orchard  or  kitchen  to  read  anything, 
and  say  to  yourself  that  you  will 
wait  for  winter  before  you  take  up 
that  helpful  course  of  literature  you 
ha<l  promised  yourself? 

Don't  wait  for  winter — don't  wait 
lor  fall.  Read  a  little  good  literature 
every  day  of  your  life.  We  know  a 
farmer  who  reads  until  midnight 
every  night.  He  reads  such  vital, 
marrowy  books  as  Carlyle's  "F-'rench 
Revolution,"  Emerson's  and  Bacon's 
essays  and  "The  Meditations  of 
Marcus  .Aurelius." 

Reading  until  inidntight  is,  of 
course,  overdoing  it.  This  man  will 
suflfcr  from  his  literary  excesses.  You 
cannot  emulate  him,  but  if  you  were 
to  read  only  ten  minutes  a  day  in 
some  really  goo<l  hook — one  of  the 
inspirational  and  wonderfully  help- 
ful little  volumes  now  going  the 
rounds,  such  as  "Dominion  Within." 
".\s  a  Man  Thinketh"  and  "The 
Spiritual  Man, '  you  would  in  a  short 
time  began  to  feel  a  great  mental  and 
spiritual  uplift.  You  would  be  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  that  recent  in- 
crease of  social  resources  which  the 
old  methods  of  human  thought  and 
teachfng  no  longer  sufficiently  ad- 
minister. 

Buy  these  books  and  read  them 
over  and  over  again.  If  you  can  get 
hold  of  a  copy  of  Henry  David 
Thorcau's  "Life  Without  Prin- 
ciple" read  that  too.  .And  never  for- 
get your  Bible  These  books  will 
make  a  better  human  being  of  you, 
a  more  cultured  person,  hence  a 
more  nearly  liberated  one. 


How  the  Banker  iHelps. 

BI-.ST  of  all  the  service  now  ren- 
dered to  farmers  and  orchardists 
by  the  banks  is  the  direct  inter- 
est they  take  in  better  farming.  Fre- 
i|Ucntly  they  enouragc  the  farm 
owner  by  oflering  to  lend  him  money 
to  buy  silos  or  other  farm  improve- 
ments. 

Keeping  out  of  debt  is  generally  a 
good  thing,  hut  while  waiting  for 
crops  to  grow  the  farni?r  often  needs 
money  for  equipment.  The  banker  of 
to-day  realizes  fully  that  helping  the 
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farmer  to  buy  good  material  and  good 
implements  is  a  very  good  invest- 
ment. The  capitalist  knows  as  well 
as  the  tiller  of  the  soil  that  doing  all 
possible  work  by  good  machinery  is 
thv  most  efficient  way. 

Keep  out  of  debt  if  you  can  is 
our  advice  to  the  farmer,  but  when 
you  really  can  afford  to  pay  interest 
on  a  small  loan  that  will  purchase 
for  you  something  that  you  really 
need  it  is  often  good  economy  to 
borrow  money. 

How  to  Sell  Products. 

GH.\STLV.  gluts  such  a»  have 
resulted  in  the  throwing  over- 
board of  tons  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables in  San  Francisco  bay  in  former 
years  are  becoming  less  frequent, 
owing  to  new  marketing  methods, 
and  yet  the  prices  received  for  such 
products  as  well  as  for  many  others 
raisc<l  on  farms  on  this  coast  arc 
very  far  from  what  they  should  be. 
The  ultimate  buyer — the  consumer — 
always  pays  enough,  but  in  many 
cases  what  the  farmer  receives  out 
of  the  retail  price  is  less  than  20  per 
cent. 

Year  after  year  such  ha^  been  the 
experience  of  the  dried  peach  pro- 
ducers. Market  Director  Weinstock 
of  California  points  out  that  they 
have  been  receiving,  on  an  average, 
only  'iVi  cents  a  pound  for  a  jfroduct 
that  sold  for  17  cents  over  the 
grocer's  counter.  When  one  con- 
siders that  it  costs  .5  cents  a  pound 
to  produce  and  market  dried  peaches, 
this  seems  an  outrageous  di>crep- 
ancy.  At  iVi  cents  the  grower  re- 
ceives only  \^Yl  per  cent  of  what 
the  consumer  pays  for  his  peaches 
and  the  middlemen  receive  SjMi  per 
cent.  Under  the  terms  of  their  new 
organization  the  dried  peach  and 
apricot  producers  are  going  to  get  a 
chance  to  make  a  living  and  the  con- 
suiner  will  no  longer  be  iiiiposeu 
upon.  The  association  is  modeled 
upon  that  of  the  raisin  growers  who 
mark  each  box  with  a  maximum  re- 
tail price,  beyond  which  the  dealer 
does  not  dare  to  go.  Before  they 
organized  the  raisin  growers  received 
only  about  \Vi  cents  a  pound  for 
their  product — a  ruinous  price — but 
now  they  are  getting        to  4  cents. 

Again  we  would  repeat  that  or- 
ganization is  the  producer's  best  and, 
in  fact,  only  chance  to  dominate  tlie 
market. 

Rural  Credits. 

SUCH  as  it  is.  we  have  a  rural 
credits  act  at  last,  as  the  emas- 
culated bill  was  signed  by  the 
I'resident  on  the  17th  and  is  now  a 
law.  It  is  going  to  help  some,  but 
not  as  much  ?s  an  act  that  would  as- 
sist the  man  of  small  capital  who 
wants  to  own  a  farm  to  establish 
himself  upon  the  land. 

We  suppose  it  is  .■>.  case  of  being 
thankful  for  small  favors,  but  we 
shall  not  see  the  farmer  to  the  front 
until  the  new  agricultura!  bill  has 
been  passed. 


Ruth  Roberts'  Farm  Woman  de- 
partment is  now  a  regular  feature  of 
this  paper,  and  it  is  a  very  success- 
ful one,  too,  judging  by  the  interest 
taken  in  it  by  rural  femininity. 


"Picking  Peaches." 

WHAT  could  be  prettier  or  more 
truly  artistic  than  the  beauti- 
ful picture  on  our  first  covcf 
page  this  month?  "The  Peach  Piclu 
ers"  were  posed  for  us  by  the  Cali- 
fornia F'ilm  Corporation  near  San 
Rafael,  Cal.,  whose  very  successful 
moving  pictures  are  to  be  seen  in 
nearly  every  town  and  city  in  the 
country.  Miss  Beatriz  Michelenaand 
Mr.  James  Leslie  are  the  film  people 
who  posed  for  the  photograph.  These 
actors  know  their  business  and  arc 
therefore  among  the  most  popular 
moving  picture  stars  in  America. 

Attend  the  State  Fair. 

Till-,  Calnornia  .state  l-air  will 
be  held  in  Sacramento  on 
September  2  to  9  inclusive. 
I-A'crybody  who  can  attend  should  do 
so,  and  the  farmers  who  are  thinking 
of  making  exhibits  should  be  getting 
them  ready.  .\  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared  by  the 
management  and  $45,000  will  be  given 
in  premiums  as  well  as  $'.'0,000  in 
)>urscs. 


SHORT  FURROWS. 

WV.  are  hearing  a  good  deal  from 
the  article  called  "The  Prob- 
lem of  Our  Idle  .Acres,"  l)v 
I''ranklin  K,  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  published  in  the  July  num- 
ber. Some  of  our  correspondents  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Lane  in  bis 
theory  of  the  use  of  government 
water  power.  They  fear  that  the 
power  sites  will  fall  into  the  hamls 
of  private  monopoly.  We  feel  sure, 
however,  that  Secretary  Lane  has 
no  design  of  this  kind.  .At  the  same 
time  care  should  he  taken  that  the 
sites  ;ire  not  permanently  lost  to  tlic 
people. 

There  is  a  big  fig  crop  this  year 
in  Fresno  county,  which  produces 
.57  per  cent  of  the  California  figs. 
yet  the  Eastern  consumer  has  not 
taken  very  kindly  to  the  black 
fig.  \\  hy  not  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation ? 

Eat  California  rice.  If  everybody 
in  the  State  put  only  the  native 
produce  on  his  table  not  a  single 
pound  would  be  exported. 

.■\rc  you  following  agriculture  or 
scratcliiculture?  Deep  plowing  may 
be  bard  work,  but  it  pavs  in  a  grain 
field. 

When  a  farmer  sells  a  thirty-pound 
watermelon  for  5  cents  and  the  city 
consumer  pays  60  cents  for  the  same 
melon  there  is  something  vitally 
wrong  with  our  marketing  system. 

The  spineless  cactus  controver>y 
seems  to  have  settled  down  to  a  one- 
sided affair.  The  prepomler- 
ance  of  testimony  favors  the  use 
of  the  cactus  for  stock  feeding.  What 
is  your  experience? 

The  series  of  poems  by  Edwin 
Markbam  in  "Orchard  and  Farm"  i* 
attracting  much  attention.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  is  conceded  to  be  our  foremost 
.American  poet.  Everyone  not  fiillv 
acijuainted  with  his  beautiful  lyrical 
work  should  get  copies  of  his  vol- 
unieg  of  noble,  uplifting  verse. 

While  you  are  building  a  silo  build 
a  good  one.  There  is  no  economy 
in  a  silo  that  will  corrode  and  be- 
come full  of  holes,  or  one  that  will 
soak  un  half  the  moisture  in  it  or 
that  will  blow  over  in  the  first  big 
wind.  Build  for  <lurabilitv.  efficiency 
and  economy  or  do  not  build  at  all 
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Letters  of  Appreciation 

From  Readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 


VERY  encouraging,  and,  in  fact, 
very  flattering  are  the  letters 
received  every  day  from  read- 
ers of  Orchard  and  Farm  as  to  the 
improvement  recently  made  in  the 
character  of  its  literature  as  well  as 
in  its  illustrations  and  general  make- 
up- 

Women  readers  are  delighted  with 
tlie  new  department,  "For  the  Farm 
Woman."  The  farmers  generally 
like  the  paper  because  it  is  trying  to 
help  them  solve  the  problems  with 
which  they  now  find  themselves  con- 
fronted—the marketing  of  their  prod- 
ucts, the  loan  ciucstion  and  the  high 
cost  of  land. 

Here  are  a  few  recent  letters,  most 
of  them  from  plain  people  who  speak 
plainly: 

Fresh  and  Strong. 

T  congratulate  the  Orchard  and 
1-arm  for  its  stand  on  so  many  of 
(lUr  great  economic  problems.  I  get 
a  good  deal  from  it  that  is  fresh  and 
strong.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
greatly  interested  in  reading  it.  I 
wish  he  would  take  it,  but  I  am  at 
iMult,  since  he  has  the  reading  of  it 
|jy  taking  my  mail  to  his  home  before 
I  return  from  my  day's  work. —  Kl- 
inore  Chase,  Horticultural  Inspector. 

Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 

On  the  Right  Track. 

Your  magazine  is  on  the  right 
track.  Market  Director  VVeinstock's 
work  deserves  to  be  commended.  He 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
*  *  *  Markham's  poems  are  fine. 
Give  us  more  of  all  such  good  things. 
My  best  wishes  to  you. — Gustavc  Kd- 
lund. 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Not  a  "Booster." 

.■\ftcr  congratulating  Orchard  and 
Vnrm  and  Elwood  Mead  upon  the 
lattcr's  rural  credit  and  colonization 
articles,  a  Northwestern  correspond- 
ent says: 

In  the  agricultural  press  generally 
wc  have  a  surfeit  of  what  I  call 
booster  yarns.  *  *  *  These 
stories  contain  no  lessons  which  may 
have  general  application.  They  are 
intended  to  exercise  a  sort  of  hyp- 
notic effect  and  soothe  the  farmer 
into  forgetfulness. — Robert  S.  Dou- 
bleday.  Bureau  of  Crop  ICstimatcs, 
United  States  Dept.  of  .-Kgriculturc. 

Ballow,  Wash. 


They  are  reading  the  paper  with 
great  anticipation.  *  *  *  People 
are  going  to  know  considerably  more 
about  these  things  when  they  come 
up  for  a  vote  than  they  did  last 
year." 


A  San  Jose  Endorsement. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  your  scries  of  articles  advocating 
closer  farm  settlement  and  Govern- 
ment aid.  according  to  the  .Australia 
plan.  I  have  seen  this  system  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  .\ustralia,  and 
greatly  endorse  'your  recommenda- 
tions for  its  adoption  in  this  country. 
—J.  Winter  Smith,  Civil  Engineer. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


Wonderful  Improvement. 

Please  accept  my  congratulations 
on  the  wonderful  improvement  you 
have  made  in  your  paper  of  late.  1 
have  heard  several  people  say  how 
much  they  enjoy  the  new  Orchard 
and  Farm.— Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette,  1118 
Polli  St. 

Ventura.  Cal. 
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Educating  the  People. 

In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  field 
inspectors  for  the  Rural  Credits  Com- 
mission is  the  following: 

"I  find  a  great  many  people  who 
ha\c  been  reading  with  interest  the 
articles  in  Orchard  and  Farm  regard- 
ing  rural    credits    and  colonization. 


It  Excels. 

I  know  of  no  farm  paper  that  is 
the  equal  of  your  Orchard  and  Farm. 
In  quality  of  literature,  in  pictures, 
in  everything,  it  excels. — Sherman 
Kiggs. 

Salem,  Ore. 


The  Farmer's  Friend. 

I  like  Orchard  and  Farm.  It  suits 
me  the  best  of  any  farm  journal  that 
I  know.  It  is  the  farmer's  friend. — 
Henry  Murphy. 

Milo,  Cal. 


Pleads  for  Fair  Play. 

I  predict  for  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
a  tremendous  increase  in  circulation 
within  the  next  year — its  attitude  to- 
wards the  problems  now  confronting 
the  farmer  is  such  that  no  local  pa- 
per dare  undertake. 

It  is  the  farmer's  companion,  a  ve- 
hicle in  which  his  troubles  can '  be 
aired  and  wisely  adjusted  without 
fear  or  favor.  It  is  not  catering  to 
a  clique  or  trust,  but  pleads  for  fair 
play,  and  that  is  all  the  farmer  asks. 
— Enoch  F'atterson. 

Patterson,  Cal. 


Want  to  Shake  Hands. 

.Ml  that  we  can  say  to  you,  after 
reading  Orchard  and  Farm,  is — (iood 
for  you!  Wish  we  could  reach  across 
the  miles  and  shake  hands  with  you, 
but  we  hope  these  written  words  will 
show  you  that  you  have  two  very 
appreciative  readers  here. 

So  many  editors,  and  others,  give 
no  sign  but  that  they  are  still  in  the 
stone-hatchet  age,  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  are  living  and  writing 
tf-day. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W'm.  Hughes. 

Hillsboro.  Ore. 


Feeding  Young  Turkeys. 

/  mil-  iiiKcrlaiii  whether  the  lind  of 
Uxxl  I  am  {liv'tiiii  my  younu  turkryi 
iK  lifiht  or  not.  Mliat  is  the  proper 
food  for  thcmf 

The  first  food  should  consist  of 
hard  boiled  unfertile  eggs  chopped 
line  and  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
rcilled  oats  and  fed  three  times  a  day. 
Do  not  feed  more  than  they  will 
clean  up  in  20  minutes.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  week  20  poults  should  eat 
about  3  eggs  and  an  equal  amount  of 
oats  per  meal,  .\fter  the  poults  are 
four  days  old.  cracked  corn,  hulled 
oats,  wheat,  kaffir  corn  and  other 
grains  may  be  scattered  in  short 
grass  or  in  a  light  litter  on  the  floor 
of  the  pen.  This  will  encourage 
them  to  take  more  exercise  and  learn 
the  habit  of  searching  for  food. 
From  the  first  a  clean,  bright,  sharp 
grit  and  also  fine  charcoal  should  be 
before  the  birds  at  all  times.  Green 
food  such  as  fine  cut  alfalfa  or  let- 
tuce is  also  good. 


Charcoal  for  Hens. 

Ix  charroal  i/ood  for  hciisT  If  so. 
how  should  it  he  fed  and  in  what 
(luantiticsf—L.  T..  Axhland,  Ore. 

Charcoal  helps  the  hen  to  digest  her 
feed  and  to  keep  in  good  condition. 
.\  hen  needs  about  two  to  three 
pounds  a  year.  The  charcoal  should 
be  broken  up  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  Keep 
enough  to  last  the  flock  a  week  in 
a  little  box  where  they  can  get  it  as 
thev  wish. 


Practical  courses,  directed "  by  practical  experts,  ttHI 
qnalify  you  for  any  of  these  positions — 


—Auto  Repairer 
—Machinist 

— Hechanical  Draftl:nan 
— Teleffrapher 
—Civil  Ensrineer 
— Mathematics 


— Auto  Machinist         — Auto  Truckman 

— Electrician  — Electrical  Enffinear 

— Gas    Engines  — Wireless  Operator 

— Industrial   Chemist   — Architect 

— Estimating  — Plan  reading 

— Structural  Engineer  — Concrete  Builder 


8  stories  of  modern  equipment — modern  machine  shops 
— Assembling  plant — Electric  shops — Lathes,  Drill 
presses — Shapers — .Villing  machines — Grinders — Bench 
Tools — Gear  cutters — .\utos. 

Better  positions — better  pay,  independence  are  within 
your  reach — Let  Heald's  help  you — No  Tacations — enter 
at  any  time — Day  and  Night  Classes — Mark  and  Mail 
this  ad. 


Heald's  Automobile 

and 

Engineering  Schools 
Van  Xess  and  Post 

San  Franclsro 


Please  send  me  full  information  about 
the  course  checked  above. 


Name  . 
Addre.ss 


Poultry  Points 

By  H.  L.  Kempster. 

AS  the  chicks  grow    they  need 
more  room.    It  does  not  pay  to 
let  them  crowd. 
Beware  of  musty,  moldy,  sour  or  de- 
cayed food.      It    is    sure    to  cause 
trouble. 

Tough  grass  is  of  no  value  as  a 
green  food.  Better  sow  some  quick 
growing  crop. 

Feed  hoppers  greatly  reduce  the 
work.  If  they  are  kept  filled  the 
chicks  will  never  go  hungry. 

If  your  chicks  are  not  doing  well 
something  is  wrong.  Look  out  for 
lice  and  for  worms  in  the  intestines. 

Two-year-old  hens  had  better  be 
sent  to  the  market.  They  seldom  pay 
for  their  feed  if  kept  over  a  third  sea- 
son. 

Grit  and  oyster  shell  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ration  for  both  young 
and  old.  To  neglect  this  would  be 
poor  economy. 

Young  stock  will  do  better  if  not 
compelled  to  pick  their  living  with  the 
old.  There  will  also  be  less  trouble 
from  lice. 

Shade  is  one  of  the  most  important 
essentials  during  the  hot  months.  Get 
the  chicks  into  the  orchard  and  corn- 
lield.  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  sun- 
flowers. 

A  growing  chick  will  not  thrive  on 
short  rations.  If  the  right  kind  of 
food  is  fed  there  is  little  danger  of 
overfeeding,  especially  if  they  are 
given  plenty  of  range. 


The  Hawkeye 
Wrench 


Si.v  Hiiiidy  Farm  Tool.<t  In  One. 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a 
screw  driver  and  three  dies  for 
cleaning'  up  or  rethreadtng  rusted 
and  battered  threads.  Dies  fit  all 
standard  bolts  u.-^ed  on  standard 
farm  machinery.  Requires  no  ad- 
justments; never  slips:  simple  and 
always  ready  for  use.  Will  work  in 
closer  quarters  than  any  other 
wrench:  has  handsome  blued  finish. 
Every  farmer  should  have  one  of 
these  wrenches  in  his  tool  kit.  Can 
be  used  in  more  ways  than  any 
wrench  made. 

OUR  OFFER 

One  of  the  ^vreiieliON  Heiit  iioNtpaid 
to  nny.  addrexx  free  with  a  twelve- 
months' »uhHeri|illon  to  Orchard  and 
■''iirra  at  HOi: 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

IIKAUST   III  II.UING 
Sun  Friiiii'iMco,  Cal. 

I  accept  tlii-i  otter:  iiiflo'secl  liercwitli  find 
r»()c  for  twelve  immtlis'  stibscription  to 
Onhard  and  Fiuni  and  the  Hawkeye  wrench. 


Xame  .  . 
A<Ich*ess 


IG 
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Oregon  Walnuts. 


MuntlBurd    froBi   pmgr  H.) 


TbU  Trrr  In  llradrd  '1  uo  lilKh. 

gon,  which  should  be  top-worked  to 
the  better  strains  of  English  wal- 
nuts. In  four  years  these  trees  could 
be  made  to  be  extremely  productive. 

Walnut  grafting  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult and  1  would  suggest  that  if  you 
have  very  much  grafting  to  do,  either 
in  the  nursery  rows,  or  in  top-work- 
ing of  trees,  you  either  work  with 
someone  who  is  considered  an  ex- 
pert in  this  class  of  work,  or  employ 
someone  who  has  demonstrated  that 
he  can  do  the  work  successfully. 

The  question  of  the  best  variety, 
or  varieties,  to  plant  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  it  is  the  hardest 
question  for  us  to  attempt  to  answer 
in  Oregon  at  this  time.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  orchards  have  reached 
full  bearing. 

V\'e  have  not,  as  yet,  secured  the 
ideal  nut.  perhaps  we  never  will.  We 
need  one  which  should  approach  the 
following  standard:  Of  good  size, 
tightly  sealed,  handsome  color,  and 
not  too  rough.  The  shell  should  be 
just  thick  enough  to  stand  handling. 
The  kernel  should  fill  the  shell  thor- 
oughly, should  be  heavy  and  have  a 
light  pellicle.  The  variety  should  be 
a  good  pollen  producer,  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  free  from  blight.  These 
are  just  a  few  characteristics  that 
come  to  my  mind  oflf-hand.  There 
are  doubtless  others.  Possibly  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  all  in  one  nut. 
To  use  the  familiar  idiom,  we  should 
certainly  be  getting  everything  in 
a  nut  shell. 

Two  Good  Varieties. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Franquette 
seems  to  be  the  best  nut  we  have, 
and  the  Mayette  is  very  promising. 

It  is  too  early  to  be  able  to  state 
just  what  the  yields  and  profits  from 
English  walnut  growing  in  Oregon 
will  be.  We  know  there  is  a  tree  in 
Northern  California  that  has  pro- 
duced 712  pounds  of  nuts  in  a  single 
year,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
of  trees  producing  more  than  200 
pounds  of  nuts.  These  trees,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  rare,  and  while 
there  are  many  orchards  which,  in  a 
single  year,  will  produce  a  ton  or 
more  of  marketable  nuts  per  acrC, 
it  will  be  safer  for  the  investor  to 
plan  on  a  lower  average:  say.  1,000 
or  1,200  pounds  per  acre.  These  nuts 
will  sell  for  from  13  to  30  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  present  prices, 
the  same  depending  upon  the  grade 
of  the  product. 

About  the  Profits. 

As  to  how  much  money  can  be 
made  from  the  business,  it  will  de- 
pend upon  the  initial  price  of  land, 
the  acreage  developed  and  the  rela- 


tion of  the  walnut  orchard  to  other 
fruits,  or  general  farm  crops. 

The  larger  the  acreage,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  cheaper  the 
production.  It  would  seem  that  with 
.1  cnmbination,  including  reasonable 
■.iivl  values,  economic  units,  and 
k-ood  business  manageemnt,  one 
ought  to  be  able  to  expect  a  return 
of  $100  per  acre. 

While,  of  course,  many  will  sur- 

IVotM-tinc  «lie  Grafta  !■  Payer  BaKa. 
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pass  this,  others  will  not  reach  it. 
However,  I  would  call  the  investor's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  $100  clear 
profit  means  10  per  cent  interest  on 
a  valuation  of  $1,000  per  acre,  and 
there  are  very  few  investments  in 
the  world  that  would  yield  such  a 
figure. 

I.ow-Hradrd    Tree,    Very  Satlatartory. 


For  Rust  on  Machines 

M.^CHINES  and  polished  parts 
of  machines  are  not  in  daily 
use  and  subjected  to  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions  will  soon  rust, 
thereby  rendering  them  unsightly,  and 
in  time  will  cause  a  very  noticeable 
deterioration. 

When  machines  are  laid  up  for  a 
time,  such  as  farm  machinery,  the 
parts  not  actually  painted  should  be 
coated  with  a  rust  preventive.  Such 
a  substance  should  have  the  qualities 
of  cheapness,  ease  of  application  and 
removal,  and  not  be  injurious  to  the 
surface  coated. 

A  good  and  inexpensive  coat  may 
be  made  by  mixing  flour  with  com- 
mon machinery  or  lubricating  oil. 
This  mixture  should  have  a  consis- 
tency of  thin  paste.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied with  a  paint  brush.  The  flour 
keeps  the  oil  from  drying  hard  and 
the  oil  will  prevent  the  air  and  mois- 
ture from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  parts  treated,  there- 
by preventing  rust  or  corrosive  ef- 
fects. 

This  coating  may  be  easily  removed 
by  a  cloth  or  a  piece  of  waste  satur- 
ated with  coal  oil  or  gasoline. — L.  D. 
Crain.  Colorado  Agricultural  College' 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


ORANGE  BOX  STRAPPING 

BRIGHT  -  JAPANNED  •  GALVANIZED 


SOFT  and 
PLIABLE 


In  Neat  Coovenienl  Coils  and  io  Cut  Lengths 


Vie  make  box  strapping  for  all  pnrpose<i. 

stork  Carried  In  I.ou  Ans'-'^'s  and  San  Kranci.sro  Insuris  I'rompt  Delivery. 

ACME  STEEL  GOODS  CO.,  Mfrs.;  310  California  St.,  SaD  Francisco 

M.  E.  C4>HKI,D  CO.,  Van  >uy»  Bide-  Log  Angeles. 

Fartorx  'JH40  Arrhrr  Ave..  Chlraso 


Helps  jou  up 
"On  High** 

Red  Crown 

fAe  Gasoline  Qualify 

puti  the  "hop"  into  your  car,  givei  you  the 
^uick  "get-iway",  and  the  "pick-up"  on  th« 
killt.  It  s  because  Red  Crown  ii  the  unmixed, 
refinery  g««,  with  extra  power  in  every  drop. 
Al  dealert  ererywhere  and  at  oui  SERVICB 
■TATIONS. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CaltfaraU) 


END  the  MorningGlory  PEST 
with  Nonpareil 


"IVe  havt  gi\f€n  Nonpareil  a  vtry  good  trial  and  find 
thai  a  dtitroyt  not  only  morning  glory  but  al»o  hone  radisK 
Wt  consider  it  a  thoroughly  satit/atJory  weej  exterminator.*' 

—Luther  Barbuk. 
11  jou  wftnt  full  profits  from  your  crop*  you  BkouM  um  NonpAr«il.    Ii  im  easy 
to  apply  and  economical  to  u*e-~on«  ralJon  ia  auAcient  to  kill  230  plants.  It 
doe*  not  injure  th«  ground  but  acta  aa  a  tonic.    It  ia  the  moet  aucceaaful  weed 
killer  known.    Wril«>  to<lay  for  interesting  folder. 
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«n  Calif. 


WHEELER  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

StTMl  San  Fraaciaco,  CaL 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE  -Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

Write  ar  Call  oa  VS. 

TAGUS  RANCH 

TAGUS  SWITCH  Tulare  County 


McAllister  &  sons, 

(  Hl>0,  fAL. 

Breeders  of  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  CATTLE. 

Herd  headed  by  Klnt?  Segis  De  Kol  Korndyke.  he  out  of  the  flrst  37-pound 
row  and  the  first  cow  to  make  over  1,000  pounds  of  fat  in  one  year,  and  aire 
of  the  world's  record  40-pound  four-year-old. 

Aalaaala  of  botk  aexea  tor  aale.  CorrrapoBdeaee  Sollrlte4. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

For  sale  at  all  times.  They  are  from  cows  that  are  averaging  4."  p«r 
cent  fat  milked  twice  daily.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a  finely  bred 
bull  calf  sired  by  the  third  prize  winner  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Prices  rea- 
sonable for  quick  sa'.p. 

C.  W.  MAIN,  CORONA.  CALIFORNIA. 
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A  Criticism  of  Our 
Orange  Methods. 


IN  an  address  at  tlie  annual  need- 
ing of  the  Pomological  Club  of 
Southern  California,  Dr.  Herbert 
J.  Webber,  dean  of  the  State  univer- 
sity experiment  station  in  Riverside, 
upbraided  the  growers  for  not  making 
a  more  active  effort  to  improve  their 

fruit  stock. 

"The  navel  orange,"  said  he,  "is  the 
best  orange  in  the  world  to-day.  It 
has  made  the  reputation  that  our 
California  oranges  bear,  because  of 
its  splendid  quality.  From  various 
parts  of  the  State  I  get  reports  that 
people  are  cutting  back  their  navels 
and  budding  them  over,  or  grubbing 
them  out  and  planting  walnuts  and 
lemons.  I  see  no  good  excuse  for 
this.  Our  bearing  lemon  acreage  will 
likely  be  doubled  within  three  years 
by  new  groves  coming  into  bearing. 
It  is  probable  that  we  will  be  able  to 
market  all  of  those  lemons,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  should  discourage  further 
plantings. 

Earlier  Oranges  Needed. 

"The  only  thing  that  keeps  the 
navel  orange  from  hogging  the  high 
quotations  is  the  fact  that  it  strikes 
a  weak  market.  If  we  could  get  it 
much  earlier  I  feel  sure  we  could  get 
better  results.  At  this  time  when 
others  are  cutting  out  and  budding 
over  their  navels,  I  think  that  I 
should  be  planting  them.  It  would  be 
my  policy  to  go  into  what  the  other 
fellow  was  going  out  of.  In  case 
there  is  a  short  crop  of  navels  some 
year  or  a  fizzle  of  the  Florida  crop, 
watch  the  navel  prices  soar. 

"The  thing  I  am  complaining 
about  is  the  fact  that  Californians 
have  not  made  it  their  business  to 
develop  California  type  of  citrus  trees. 
We  have  imported  all  of  our  varieties 
from  the  outside  except  the  Eureka 
lemon.  We  got  the  navel  from 
Brazil  and  many  other  types  from 
Florida. 

Florida  Methods. 

"That  hasn't  been  Florida's  policy 
in  the  citrus  industry.  Go  down  into 
that  country  and  on  nearly  every 
citrus  ranch  you  will  find  a  farmer 
experimenting  with  ten  or  twenty 
trees,  hoping  to  discover  something 
unusual  in  the  results.  In  that  way 
.twenty  or  thirty  fine  varieties  have 
been  obtained. 

"Now  take  our  Valencia — I  doti't 
like  it  at  all.  Some  people  do  like  it, 
and  I  am  glad  of  that,  but  we  must 
frankly  admit  that  it  isn't  what  it 
might  be  in  regard  to  sugar  and  acid. 
Now  why  don't  some  of  the  growers 
go  at  it  and  improve  the  Valencia? 
Whv  don't  they  go  out  into  the  grove, 
find  a  tree  which  ripens  its  fruit  a 
little  earlier  or  a  little  later  than  the 
others,  and  develop  stock  from  it  un- 
til they  ret  a  type  of  tree  that  is 
adapted  to  their  particular  conditions 
and  needs?  That's  what  we  need  in 
the  California  citrus  industry. 

I  "The  other  day  over  at  Riverside 
T  went  into  a  grove  and  found  seven 
trees  which  have  borne  an  abundance 
of  fruit,  yet  all  of  the  fruit  had  been 

I  thrown  away,  because  it  was  poorly 
shaped.  I  dug  into  the  history  of  the 
Tees  and  learned  that  the  man  had 
liudded  them  with  wood  that  he  knew 

I  nothing  about.    He  had  worse  than 

I  wasted  his  time — he  had  wasted  the 
'ise  of  his  ground  and  the  money 
invested. 

Plant  Selection. 

"Plant  selection  is  what  we  need, 
f  nok  at  the  avocado  industry.  For 


the  length  of  time  it  has  been  going 
it  looks  like  a  marvelous  piece  of 
work.  The  growers  have  gone  into 
tiie  history  of  the  seedlings  with 
which  they  made  their  start,  and  it 
looks  as  though  they  have  already  de- 
veloped quite  a  number  of  varieties 
that  are  likely  to  prove  hardy  and 
prolific.  Supposing  they  had  per- 
sistently imported  their  trees — they 
would  be  nowhere  to-day.  But  as  it 
stands,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
avocado  industry  might  be  developed 
into  an  industry  that  would  far  ex- 
ceed our  wildest  expectations.  It  may 
some  day  be  second  to  none  in  this 
State.  Select  your  trees  and  improve 
them.  Begin  now.  California  citrus 
fruits  are  ahead  and  we  want  to  keep 
them  ahead. 

"Wonderful  results  from  advertis- 
ing have  been  realized  this  year  by 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change. To-day  there  are  three  kinds 
of  oranges  in  the  United  States — 
California,  Florida  and  Sunkist,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  Sunkist  is  the 
most  famous  and  the  best  liked,  be- 
cause it  has  been  best  advertised  and 
1)est  marketed.  The  citrus  crops  of 
Porto  Rico,  Isle  of  Pines,  Texas  and 
Louisiana  will  never  seriouslv  com- 
pete with  our  fruits." 


A  'Good  Insecticide 

By  George  M.  List. 

ARSF.NATE  of  lead  is  the  most 
generally  used  insecticide  now 
on  the  market.  It  is  considered 
the  standard  of  all  arsenical  sprays  for 
use  against  the  chewing  insects.  In 
the  past  it  has  been  used  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  wet  or  paste  form.  The 
r-'edcral  insecticide  laws  require  that 
ill  tliis  form  it  contain  not  more  than 
.'iO  per  cent  water  and  not  less  than 
12  1-2  per  cent  arsenic  oxide,  and  not 
over  3-4  of  1  per  cent  soluble  arsenic. 

In  the  dry  lead  the  water  is  absent, 
so  the  percentages  of  chemicals  pres- 
ent would  be  double  what  they  are  in 
the  paste. 

The  inspection  by  both  the  Federal 
and  State  authorities  is  so  strict  that 
it  is  only  very  rarely  that  a  sample 
is  found  that  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
required  for  the  chemical  ingredients. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
a  lead  arsenate  is  as  good  for  an  in- 
secticide as  it  should  be.  Much  de- 
pends upon  its  mechanical  condition. 

Arsenate  of  lead  does  not  go  into 
solution.  If  it  did,  it  would  burn  the 
foliage.  It  is  only  in  suspension.  The 
finer  the  particles  the  better  it  will  re- 
main in  suspension  in  the  water,  and 
the  more  uniformly  it  can  be  distrib- 
uted over  the  foliage  or  fruit.  .So  it  is 
important  in  buying  the  paste  lead  to 
see  that  it  is  a  smooth,  uniform  prod- 
uct with  no  granules  that  can  be  felt 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The 
powder  should  be  a  light,  fluffy  prod- 
uct that  will  not  settle  into  a  solid 
mass  in  the  container. 

The  experience  of  growers  that  have 
used  both  forms  demonstrates  that 
equally  good  results  can  be  expected 
from  the  paste  or  powder  when  the 
above  requiren-ients  are  met. 

While  the  new  Himalaya  blackber- 
ries are  sour  and  small  there  are 
virtues  in  the  canes  that  will  doubt- 
less provoke  improvement.  The 
canes  may  be  often  two  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  the  propa- 
gation is  by  tipping,  like  black  rasp- 
berries. There  are  two  varieties,  a 
cutleaf  and  a  round  leaf-  An  expe- 
rien^d  horticulturist  says  the  round- 
leafS  kind  is  the  better. 


Ninety- Seventh  Half  Yearly  Report  of 

The^German  Savings  and 
^  Loan  I  Society 


SAVINGS 


(THE  GKKMAN  BANK)  COMMERCIAL 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


June  30th,  1916. 


ASSETS 

United  States,  Sta<«'.  Municipal  and  other  Bonds  (market 

value  $18,370,500.00),  standing  on  books  at  $17,124,303.14 

Loans  on  Keal  Estate,  secured  by  first  Mortgages   41,060,828.52 

Loans  on  Bonds  and  Stocks   615,951.72 

Bank  Buildings  and  Lots,  Main  and  Branch  Offices  (value 

$600,000.00),  standing  on  books  at   1.00 

Other  Real  Estate  (value  $195,000.00),  standing  on  books  at  1.00 

Employees'  Pension  Fund  ($222,725.43),  standing  on  books  at  1.00 

CASH   5,010,082.43 

Total  .  :  463,811,228.81 

LIABILITIES 

Due  Depositors  $60,727,104.92 

Capital  Stoclt  actually  paid  in   1,000,000.00 

Iteserve  and  Contingent  Fnnds   2,084,033.89 

Total  $63,811,228.81 


N.  OHLANDT, 

President. 


GEO.  TOURNY, 

Manager. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30lli  day  of  June,  1916. 

(Seal)  CHAS.  F.  DUISENBERG,  Notary  Public. 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1916,  a  dividend  to  depositors  of 
4%  per  annum  was  declared. 


Compare  the  Cost 

TWENTY  years  ago  a  farmer  borrowed  $1,000.00  at  6  per  cent 
straight  on  the  old  fashioned  loan  plan.  He  has  renewed  the  loan 
at  intervals  with  constant  expense  of  renewal  commissions,  abstract 
charges  and  recorder's  fees,  and  he  still  owes  the  principal  sum 

of   $1,000.00 

He  has  paid  $60.00  interest  every  year  for  20  years,  a  total  of  1,200.00 

Total  cost  to  farmer,  including  $1,000  still  unpaid  $2,200.00 

Under  the  amortized  rural  credit  plan,  his  total  interest  and 
principal  payment  would  be  $90.76  a  year  for  20  years,  or  ,  1,815.20 

A  saving  on  a  loan  of  $1,000  of  $  384.80 

The. following  table  shows  the  amount  of  INTEREST  SAVED  by  bor- 
rowing on  the  amortized  or  rural  credit  plan: 

Total         straight  6  per  cent  Interest 
Amount       Annual  Payment    Payments.       for  20  years  and  Saving 
Borrowed.     Amortized  Loan.     20  Years.        Principal  Repaid.    Amort.  I^oan. 
$  1,000  $  90.76  $  1,815.20  9  2.200.00  9  384.80 

2,000  181.51  3,630.20  4,400.00  769.80 

4,000  383.02  7,260.40  8,800.00  1,539.60 

8,000  726.05  14,521.00  17,600.00  3,079.00 

10,000  907,56  18,151.20  22,000.00  3,848.80 

We  think  this  amortized  loan  which  can  he  paid  off  any  time  lit  the  best 
loan,  for  the  farmer,  being  offered  in  California,  but  if  preferred,  will  make 
10  year  loans,  annual  interest  and  favorable  prepayment  options.  Both 
types,  each  being  for  a  long  term,  offer  a  big  advantage  in  selling  a  farm, 
for  each  gives  buyer  longer  time  to  pay  out  than  sellers  or  other  loan 
companies  generally  grant. 

Full  Information  given  on  request  without  obligation  to  borrow. 

LOMBARD  &  SON,  Inc. 

520  Underwood  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


NOTE  THESE  FEATURES —What 
Other  Car  Offers  Them  at  the  Price? 
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RUTENBER  high-speed,  3yi  x  S 
■  motor;  Brown-Lipe  transmission 
in  aluminum  case— not  an  iron  case,  which  is  much 
cheaper  but  adds  weight;  Spicer  universal  joint  and 
propeller  shaft;  Brown-Lipe  differential;  34x4  Good- 
year rims  and  tires— not  32x4  or  33x4;  119-Inch  wheel-base:  West- 
Whouse  lEnltlon,  starting  and  liehting  system.  Beautiful, 
roomy,  S-passenger  body. 

Our  Free  Catalog  7e//*  the  Story 
THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO.     300CIide  St..  Peori«.in. 


IS 
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Don't  Let  'Em  Bite  You 

Protect  Yourself  From  Mosquitoes 
By  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 


M\^^■  inf)s(|iiitOfs  arc  annoy- 
iiiR,  l)Ut  not  harmful.  You 
should  be  al)lc  to  tell  at  a 
Rlancc  v/hcthcr  one  that  liRhts,  for  in- 
slaurr,  on  the  hark  of  your  liaud  and 
i)cKins  to  insert  licr  hill  is  likely  to 
inoculate  you  with  malaria. 

If  her  hack  is  practically  parallel  to 
the  hack  of  your  hand,  and  her  head 
and  prohosci.s  make  an  ohtusc  angle 
with  llie  axis  of  her  hody,  she  is  a 
harmless  mosciuilo  (culcx). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  axis  of 
her  hody  is  practically  continuous 
with  that  of  the  head  and  hill,  she  be- 
longs to  the  anopheles  type,  and 
means  l)Usiness  from  the  start.  She 
stands  on  her  head  to  give  greater 
p<iwer  t.i  her  ininrh. 

If  she  has  had  any  opi)ortimily  to 
become  impregnated  with  malarial  or- 
ganisms, she  is  likely  to  carry  enough 
of  them  on  her  hill  to  start  an  ahuml- 
,inl  crop  of  mal.iria-prodnrers  in  your 
blood. 

Varieties  of  the  Culex. 

There  is  also  a  noticeable  dilTerencc 
in  the  musical  notes  of  the  culex  and 
the  anopheles.  The  prima  donn.i  of 
tlie  culex  is  .1  so|iranii.  hut  of  the  ano- 
1  heles  the  prima  donna  is  a  contralto. 
Those  who  are  skilled  in  music  will 
he  enabled  to  distinguish  them  in  this 
simple  manner. 

The  gentle  hug  carried  by  lh<'  nios- 
(|uito  has  an  alliterative  n.iine;  it  is 
known  as  the  prf>tfi/oan  |)arasile.  This 
name  itself  should  be  sufricient  to  ter- 
rify the  victim  into  taking  proper  (ire- 
cautions  against  infection. 

X'ery  careful  exiierinientalinn  has 
proved  beyond  reasonable  duubt  that 
the  only  way  of  aopiiring  malaria  is 
through  the  bite  of  the  nios<|uilo  (ano- 
pheles). 

The  blood  amebas  which  produce 
the  disease  known  ,is  malaria  are  (|uite 
difTerenf  from  ordinary  bacteria, 
which  are  so  freuuently  the  causes  of 
other  diseases.  The  amebas  are  not 
[.lantlets,  hut  living  iiarasites. 

There  ;ire  several  dilTerent  varieties. 
In  some  forms  of  malaria  th<-  chill  and 
fever  come  cverv  day;  in  other  forms 
they  come  on  every  second  day;  in 
still  other  forms  they  recur  on  the 
third  day.  and  in  others  on  the  fourth. 
How  Malaria  Comes. 

Then  there  is  a  seasonal  dilferencc; 
some  of  the  attacks  occur  in  the 
Spring  and  others  in  the  autumn. 

There  are  no  parasites  of  the  ma- 
larial group  which  alone  produce  a 
daily  recurrence  of  symptoms,  hut  if 
a  i)erson  becomes  infected  with,  say,  a 
grtuip  which  occiir.-.  every  third  day 
and  .'ilso  with  a  grouj)  vvhicli  occurs 
every  fourth  d.iy,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  malarial  iiaroxysms  may  return 
sometimes  every  day  and  sometimes 
every  alternate  day,  due  to  thediflfer- 
ent  species  wi'li  rvliich  one  is  infected. 

I'ortunalcl V  we  need  mi  longer  fear 
that  ollic.'  still  more  threatening  va- 
riety, the  stegomyia,  which  conveys 
yelb'w  fever  in  its  bite.  In  its  habits 
of  biting  ar.d  in  its  general  character, 
I  he  stegomyia  resembles  the  culex 
more  than  it  does  the  anopheles.  But 
the  aiioidieles  is  a  nocturnal  rover,  a 
fre(|uenlcr  of  the  caliarcl,  sleeping 
during  the  day. 

Avid  Attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  llu-  and 
the  stegomyia  are  ;ictive  by  both  day 
.md  nigh!.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  fe- 
males who  il  1  the  singing,  stinging 
.md  biting.  I  he  male  mosi|uiloes  ap- 
liareiitly  stav  at  home  to  take  care  of 
their  large  and  t r' Mtldesome  families. 

Hut  v  e  are  not  so  much  interested 
here  in  the  r.'ilure  of  nios(|uitoes  or 
the  ni.'ilarial  i.i.rasites  which  they 
carry  as  we  are  in  knowinn  how  to 
avoid  tnt  attack-^  of  both.  There  is 
oiiv  ci-rtan;  wav.  Keep  the  mosquitoes 
from  biting  you. 


ICvcn  if  the  inosijuito  is  of  the  harm- 
less kind,  there  is  no  |)articular  ob- 
ject in  allowing  her  to  make  a  St.  .Se- 
bastian of  you.  You  may  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  music  of  her  wings  without 
being  subjected  to  the  penetration  of 
her  hill. 

.-\  net  worn  over  the  head  by  day 
will  keep  her  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  face,  and  you  may  he  ablci 
without  much  trouble,  to  jirotcct  your 
hands.  At  night  the  sleeping  couch 
must  he  |)laced  where  it  is  carefully 
screened.  Thus,  all  kinds  of  mos- 
(|uiloes,  good  and  bail,  may  easily  be 
kept  away. 

There  are  certain  protective  liciuids 
which  ;ire  efficient  against  the  attacks 
of  mos(|uiloes.  at  least  for  a  time. 
Protective  Substances. 

St)irits  of  c.oiiphor  rubbed  upon  the 
skin  or  dro|)i)ed  on  the  pillow  at  night 
is  ([iiite  elTective.  Likewise,  oil  of 
I)eiinyroyal  a|)plied  in  the  same  man- 
ner, a  mixture  of  oil  of  j)eppermint, 
leinon  juice,  oil  of  tar,  and  vinegar  is 
also  a  protective. 

One  of  the  best  protective  sub- 
stances is  oil  of  cifronella.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Howard  of  the  bureau  of 
entomology,  the  formula  for  the  best 
mixture  that  has  been  devised  is  as 
follows:  Oil  of  citronella,  one  ounce; 
spirits  of  camphor,  one  ounce;  oil  of 
cedar,  one-half  ounce.  A  few  drops  of 
this  on  a  bath  towel  hung  over  the 
he.id  of  the  bed  will  keep  the  common 
house  mos(|uifoes  away.  It  may  also 
he  vnlibed  on  the  face  and  h.mds. 

.Xi'olher  mixture,  also  <|nile  highly 
recommended,  consists  of  castor  oil, 
one  ounce;  alcohol,  one  ounce;  oil  of 
lavender,  one  ounce.  Those  who  do 
not  like  the  odor  of  oil  of  citrom  lhi 
may  use  the  above  mixture. 

Other  Mixtures. 

Another  formula  which  h.is  \tvv\\ 
used  with  Rood  results  has  the  follow- 
ing composition:  Oil  of  citronella,  one 
ounce;  li<|uid  vaseline,  lour  ounces. 
I  he  vaseline  greatly  retards  the  eva|)- 
oration  of  the  protecting  vol.itile  oil 

Other  i)rotective  mixtures  are  a  .^ 
per  cent  solution  of  sulfate  of  potash, 
oil  of  cassi.i  and  ki  rosene. 

The  itching  anci  discomfort  which 
arise  from  mostjuito  bites,  according 
to  Dr.  Howard,  may  he  best  allayed 
by  the  aiiplication  ol  toilet  soap. 

.\  cake  of  .so.ip  is  r.  oislened  and  the 
mos(|tiito  bite  rubbed  with  the  mois- 
tened end.  llousehoM  ammonia,  :ilco- 
hol,  glycerin,  indigo,  moth  balls  and 
iodin  have  also  been  recommended. 


Burbank's  Shasta  Daisies. 

He  took  the  little  daisy 
Ity  the  dusty  roadside  growing; 
He  touched  it  with  his  magic  \v:ind 
.\nd  set  its  petals  blowing. 

b'rom  the  dingy,  ragged  blossom, 
( .\  weed  of  the  w  eeds  that  grow) 
He  made  a  stately  flower, 
.\s  white  as  the  drifting  snow. 

Xo  longer  by  the  roadsides. 
lUtt  in  garden  and  mansion  and  h.ill. 
It  sheds  its  queenly  beauty. 
Admired  and  praised  by  all. 

It   crowns   e-.ich   great  occasion; 
To  the  fair  bride  lends  its  grace; 
Xnd  its  delicate  purity  softens 
h.ven  the  dead,  cold  face. 

O.  Matchless  Wizard,  a  lesson 
We  would  learn  of  vour  patience  and 
art, 

'riiat  we,  too,  may  make  flowers 
I'rom  the  weeds  of  the  human  heart. 

T.ikiiiff  the  weeds  of  inaction 
That  crowd  in  the  dusty  glooms, 
Uj-  loving  thoughts  and  words  and 
deeds 

M.iUe   ch.iraclcr's   snowy  blooms. 

May  H.  Maye. 


Most 
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NON  SKID 


T"l  RES 


COMING  EVENTS 

1916— Dates  of  Fairs  and  Festivals— 1916 

OALIKOllNIA, 
Sonoma,    MhiIu.    Alciiiloelno    and    llunil>oldl  l''alr, 

Hi  Siinlii  Ito.sii    -VuK.  9-1 

Solano  Co.  Kair  at   Dixon   Vu»r.  16-l'.i 

Yolo  Co.  KaIr  at  Woottliind  \UK.  23-l!i; 

Calll'ornia  Slate  l''alr  at  Sacramento  Sept.   2-  !i 

.Maineda  Co.  Kali-  al  I'leasanton   .  —  Sei>t.  13-11! 

Ventura  Co.  I-'alr  at  Ventura   Sept.  U-Ui 

Community  l''nlr  at  Illpon  .Sept.  Ifi-lii 

l-'resno  Co.  Kali-  at  Krenno  Sept.  26-30 

HlBhop  Harvest  KeHtlval  at  Bishop  Sept.  28-30 

KlnKS  Co.  I'l.lr  at  Manlord..-  --   Oct.    2-  7 

Ulverolde  Co.  Kalr  al  Klveralde    (let.  10-H 

Kern  County  Pair  at  Kakersfleld  Oct.  24-2.K 

ARIZONA. 

Arizona  State  KaIr  at  rhoenix    Nov.  13-ls 

NOllTII  PACIKIC  1-AlH  ASSOCIATION 

Vancouver,  Can.,  ICxhlliltlon  at  Vancouver  Ausr.  H-i:i 

Southwest  WaslilnKton  Fair  at  Chehalla  AuK.  2S-Sept.  :; 

Inlemlnle  Kniv  at   Spokane  Sept.   i-  9 

(Irav.M  Harbor  Co    l'"alr  al  Klma   Sept.  6-10 

Walla  Walla  Co.  I'nir  al  Walla  Walla   Sept.  11-13 

WndliliiKlon  State  Kalr  at  North  Yakima.   Sept.  18-23 

Oii-Ron  Slate  Kalr  nt  Sttlem  *    Sept.  25-30 

INTKR-MOt'NTAlN  KAIK  CIRCUIT, 

Montlieller.  Idaho  .  VuKust  H 

llexhurtf.  Idaho   ..Vusrust  21 

Hlnekfool.  lilaho  ,   Auitunt  2S 

I.atlvanile,  Oregon  -  September  i 

Baker.  OreKoii  _  .  -  8ei>temlicr  1  1 

Ontario.  Oregon   September  is 

nol»e.  Idaho   September  2:. 

Salt  I-ake.  tTtah.   October  L' 
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Farmers'  Union 

And  Its  Work 


By  Professor 

Of  the  Agricultural 

THKRE  is  not  a  great  industrial 
organization  controlling  im- 
mense capital  that  does  not 
have  its  paid  retainers  to  watch  leg- 
islation. It  is  money  to  those  inter- 
ested, as  they  have  found  by  experi- 
ence. There  is  nothing  so  strong  in 
human  affairs  as  the  personal  equa- 
tion. If  you  want  a  thing  done,  be 
there  in  person  and  see  that  it  is  done 
or  know  the  reasons  why. 

Why  should  the  farmer  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule? 

No,  the  farmer  does  not  have  to  hire 
men  to  watch  legislation,  but  he  has 
to  take  the  consequences  of  not 
watching  and  pressing  his  claims — for 
the  other  fellow  is  certain  to  be  there 
and  keep  busy.  Non-partisan  work 
before  legislatures  and  congresses  is 
the  greatest  force  in  public  life.  To 
persist  in  neglecting  this  branch  of 
public  privilege  by  the  farmer  would 
be  a  calamity  to  agriculture,  and  inci- 
dentally, to  the  country  at  large.  We 
have  a  very  complex  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  this  is  one  of  the  pen- 
alties we  must  pay  for  living  in  a 
republic. 

Legislative  Work. 

Yes,  the  Farmers'  Union  already 
has  written  laws  on  the  statute  books 
of  ten  States  and  is  effecting  national 
legislation. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  aliout  it? 

If  you  are  "afraid"  of  this  policy 
you  can  go  way  back  and  sit  down — 
lay  your  weary  head  on  a  pillow  of 
prejudice  and  die,  for  the  world  will 
never  notice  you. 

If  you  think  the  policy  a  good  one, 
the  way  is  open  for  you  to  have  as 
much  to  say  about  the  measure  to  be 
pressed  before  legislative  bodies  as 
any  one  else.    Come  in  and  take  part. 

The  farmer  has  three  duties  to  per- 
form and  prospers  or  does  not  pros- 
per in  proportion  to  the  success  with 
which  he  handles  the  burden  tliat 
rests  on  him: 

Duties  of  the  Farmer. 

He  must  know  how  to  farm  scien- 
tifically. 

He  must  know  how  to  market  sci- 
entifically. 

He  must  know  how  to  have  legisla- 
tion in  his  interest. 

These  things  the  I'armers'  Union  is 
helping  to  do  and  its  history  shows 
that  it  is  making  remarkable  head- 
way, considering  the  small  per  cent  of 
farmers  that  have  helped  and  the  tre- 
mendous obstacles  in  the  way. 

No  matter  how  little  it  has  accom- 
plished, it  is  just  that  much  more 
than  all  the  unorganized  farmers  have 
done  or  can  do  in  a  public  way.  The 
individual  farmer  can  produce,  and 
there  his  function  ends  until  he  or- 
ganizes. It  matters  not  how  much  he 
knows  he  is  powerless  till  he  co-op- 
erates with  other  farmers  on  some 
definite  lines. 

Yes,  the  farmer  must  learn  how  to 
manipulate  the  legislative  plow  or 
never  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
other  fellow  at  the  summer  resort. 

The  Farmers'  Union  is  in  no  sense 
:i  political  party,  but  it  has  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  public  questions, 
both  State  and  national,  since  it  bc- 
~'an  its  career. 

To  give  a  true  index  to  its  attitude 
on  public  issues  its  mode  of  operation 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

It  never  indorses  a  candidate. 

It  never  puts  out  a  candidate. 

It  never  formulates  a  political  plat- 
lorm. 

It  agrees  in  conventions  on  a  few 


T.  J.  Brooks 

College  of  Missouri. 

measures,  elects  a  Legislative  Com- 
mittee which  goes  to  the  Legislature, 
if  a  State  Committee,  and  to  Con- 
gress if  a  National  Committee.  And 
this  committee  argues  the  case  before 
the  committee  having  charge  of  the 
bill  pending  passage. 

The  attitude  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  or  Congress, 
is  noted  and  reported  to  the  member- 
ship. 

That  is  all. 

A  Chance  for  Voters. 

This  gives  the  members  a  chance 


to  turn  down  those  who  turn  down 
their  measures. 

The  membership  is  never  ordered 
to  do  so. 

If  they  can't  take  a  hint  they  can 
just  take  the  consequence. 

The  California  Farmers'  Union  is 
asking: 

That  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  begin  with  the  primary 
grades  in  which  its  importance  to  civ- 
ilization and  why  it  is  desirable  to 
follow  as  a  vocation  shall  be  given 
prominence.  This  is  to  be  followed 
in  the  secondary  grades  by  teaching 
co-operative  methods  of  marketing, 
contrasting  them  with  the  present 
niethods  of  competition  and  specula- 
tion. Pupils  in  these  grades  also  to 
be  taught  the  necessity  for  careful 
grading  and  standardization  of  all 
products  marketed  from  the  farm. 

The  California  Farmers'  Union  is 
also  asking: 

That  the  National  Government  fur- 


nish the  .\gricultural  Department 
daily  information  about  markets  which 
shall  be  distributed  among  farmers  in 
pamphlet  form  similar  to  the  consular 
reports  now  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
manufacturers  and  jobbers. 


Swellings  in  Horses. 

1l'7io*  would  you  rccommciirl  for  a 
Kwellinrr  that  began  at  a  gelding'-i 
xhcath  and  ran  along  the  pit  of  fti* 
helly.  Can  eoDperas  he  given  to  horsefi 
with  mfetyf — C.  W.  T.,  Olympia.  Wanh. 

Give  abundant  exercise  daily.  Dis- 
solve a  dram  of  saltpeter  in  the 
drinking  water  night  and  morning. 
Bathe  the  swelling  with  warm  water 
containing  a  teaspoonful  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant  to  the  pint.  Open  any 
soft  place  containing  pus.  Copperas  is 
poisonous  in  an  overdose  or  may 
cause  a  pregnant  mare  to  abort.  A 
dram  may  safely  be  given  twice  daily 
for  the  destruction  of  worms. 


Pry  oH  Imt 
Cover  to  Silt. 


Pry  off  2ml  Cover 
to  Empty  Quickly 


A  Domestic 
Science  Expert 


"The  amount  of  fat  thrown  away  in 
the  homes  which  could  be  made  into 
soap  is  appalling." 

You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by 
saving  all  fat  and  grease. 

Soap  making  is  simple  and  easy.  It  takes 
but  little  time  and  your  home-made  soap  is 
as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many 
kinds  sold  in  the  stores. 

Save  your  waste  greases  and  get  some 


BABBITTS 


PURE 

LYE 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry-Off-Top 


Your  home-made  soap 
will  not  hurt  the  hands  or 
clothes  when  made  accord- 
ing to  directions  with  Bab- 
bitt's Pure  Lye.  It  is  good  for 
everything  that  any  high- 
grade  laundry  soap  will  do. 

Be  sure  to  use  Babbitt's 
Pure  Lye  to  get  best  results. 

The  new  can  is  equally  handy  as 
a  sifter  when  using  a  little  lye 
around  the  sink,  in  cleaning  milk 
cans,  etc.,  or  when  it  is  desired  to 
pour  out  the  entire  contents  as  in 
making  soap. 
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All  About  the  Silo 

Continued  from  page  2. 

per,  leaving  only  a  thin  layer  of  fiber 
between  the  half-inch  boards,  which 
by  now  were  badly  split  and  in  no 
condition  to  exclude  air  without  the 
paper. 

To  renew  the  paper  involved  taking 
oflf  the  inner  layer  of  boards  or  a  new 
layer  of  botli  on  top  of  the  original. 

Concerning  the  more  expensive  ma- 
terials used  in  silos,  it  is  known  that 
the  metal  silo  must  be  painted  inside 
every  time  it  is  filled,  otherwise  it 
quickly  corrodes  and  becomes  inefTi- 
cient. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  effectually  repair  cracked 
masonry  silos,  and  they  are  better  re- 
placed with  other  material. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


The  initial  cost  of  a  silo  is  not  all 
there  is  to  consider  in  determining 
what  silo  to  install.  As  has  been 
shown  herein,  there  are  many  kinds  to 
choose  from  and  it  has  also  been 
shown  that  the  better  ones  are  the 
more  efficient  and  durable  and  by  far 
the  cheaper  in  the  final  accounting.  So 
far  as  only  initial  cost  is  concerned, 
the  choice  varies  between  the  cheapest 
form  of  wood  at  as  little  as  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  standard  wood  stave 
silo,  to  the  most  elaborate  form  of 
concrete,  costing  two  or  three  or  even 
four  times  as  much  as  the  standard. 

It  is  a  question  that  every  man 
must  determine  for  himself,  and  in 
view  of  his  own  needs,  circumstances 
and  conditions.  What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  not  always  sauce  for  the 
gander. 

The  three  materials  rank  in  order 


of  lowest  first  cost — wood,  metal,  con- 
crete. As  an  actual  illustration,  a  silo 
of  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  tons 
completely  equipped  as  to  doors, 
roofs,  etc.,  each  bearing  the  best  of  its 
kind,  will  cost,  in  wood  $440,  in  gal- 
vanized iron  $720,  in  concrete  $1,200, 
and  this  ratio  will  apply  through  all 
the  different  sizes. 

Only  the  best  products  of  each  is 
here  considered  and  if  the  cost  of  any 
has  been  understated  it  has  been  in 
favor  of  the  concrete. 

The  others  are  actual  quotations. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  concrete, 
tile  and  metal  for  silos  by  their  sev- 
eral proponents  is  that  "it  is  as  good 
as  wood." 

Why,  then,  should  you  pay  more 
than  ihe  price  for  a  good  wood  silo 
for  one  of  another  material  that  at 
its  best  is  only  just  as  good? 


The  standard  wood  stave  silo  above 
quoted  will  cost  $15  per  year  of  its 
average  life,  or  7  1-2  cents  per  ton  of 
its  contents  per  year. 

TiiL  cheapest  wood  silo  of  like  i 
pacity  will  cost  about  $60  per  yc, 
of  its  expected  life,  or  four  times  th;i' 
<if  the  bes',  without  reckoning  tl 
much  greater  chance  of  partial  ' 
complete  loss  of  its  contents.  It 
sounder  economy  to  build  a  silo  of 
smaller  capacity  but  of  the  best  make 
rather  than  a  larger  one  of  cheap  roa- 
lerial,  if  you  cannot  have  both,  size 
anil  quality. 

The  smaller  one  will  quickly  earn 
the  cost  of  another  and  keep  on  doing 
so  through  years  to  come,  while  the 
larger  one  of  cheap  material  and  con- 
stniction  will  '.'e  worthless  after  a  few 
years. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE 

FAIR 

SACRAMENTO 

September  2nd  to  9th  Inclusive 


$45,000 
Premiums 


NEW 


BUILDINGS 
FEATURES 
/  ATTRACTIONS 


$20,000 
Purses 


Including  New  Women's  Building 
(to  be  formally  dedicated  during  the 
Fair),  New  Poultry  Building  and  Live 
Stock  Barns,  Immense  Exhibit  of  Man- 
ual Training  and  Domestic  Science  by 
California  Schools,  Miners'  First  Aid 
and  Mine  Rescue  Competition,  Horse 
Racing,  Night  Horse  Show,  Grand  Band 
Contest,  Head-On  Collision,  Fireworks, 
Free  Attractions — Clean  Amusements, 
Grand  Rally  California  Miners*  Safety 
Bear  Club. 


Working  Demonstration  Tractors, 
Pumping  and  Irrigating  Plants,  Road 
Machinery,  Milking  Machines. 

Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Viti- 
cultural.  Manufactures,  Machinery, 
Automobiles. 

Largest  complete  Live  Stock  Show 
ever  held  in  California. 

Permanent  Exhibit  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Industrial  and  Soil  Products. 


Every  Minute  Interesting,  Instructive  and  Entertaining 

Reduced  Rates  on  all  Railroad,  Electric 
and  Steamboat  Lines 


CHA8.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary 


Send  for  Premium  List. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


JOHN  M.  PERRY,  President 
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The  Shasta  Daisy. 

By  Luther  Burbank. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

iiiicum,  a  quite  different  species,  but 
no  floral  value  in  itself,  but  having 
111.-  white  flowers,  this  species  was 
ijNsed  with  the  new  varieties  already 
oduced,  thus  combining  four  dis- 
ut  types  or  species  from  three  con- 
iciits  in  one.    Among  innumerable 
cdlings  from  this  union  one  was  at 
produced  with  flowers  as  beau- 
fully  white  as  the  Japanese,  larger 
an  the    American,    and    with  the 
ardy  vigor  of  the  European  species — 
ic  flowers  being  larger  than  any  ever 
fore  seen  and  withal,  crowning  a 
)>t  graceful  plant. 

I'rom  this  one  selected  hybrid 
liousands  of  seedlings  were  raised 
;ich  year  for  some  five  or  six  years, 
lid  at  last  the  daisy  known  as  the 
liasta  was  produced,  a  most  wonder- 
!il  advance  over  all  known  flowers  of 
t5  class. 

The  Shasta  Daisy  excels  all  others 

1  its  combination  of  great  size,  pure 
v  hiteness  of  its  blossoms,  number  of 

ly-flowers  to  the  bloom,  absence  of 
insightly  leaves  on  the  flower-stems, 

\clusion  of  coarseness  from  the 
il.uit,  and  its  early  and  abundant 
blooming  qualities.  From  it  the 
VUska  and  many  other  giant,  single, 
iouble,  laciniated,  feathered,  fringed, 
uhular  and  pale  yellow  types  have 
ivcn  produced. 

A  Popular  Flower. 

No  flower  ever  introduced  has  been 
nore  thoroughly  appreciated  and  more 
apidly  and  widely  disseminated  than 
he  Shasta  Daisy  in  its  varieties. 
Twing  to  its  hardiness,  it  can  be 
jrown  almost  anywhere  from  Alaska 
o  Patagonia,  and  requires  almost  no 
ittcntion,  except  an  occasional  division 
if  the  clumps  into  numerous  small 
ilants,  each  piece  of  which  will  soon 
iiake  a  vigorous  new  clump.  It  is 
apidly  becoming  popular  as  a  park 
111(1  garden  plant,  and  is  especially  in 
lemand  for  interior  decorations,  for 
strikingly  graceful,  great  white 
)lossoms  when  cut  and  placed  in 
>vatcr  will  last  nearly  two  weeks 
s\liile  dahlias,  roses  and  lillies  become 
luite  unsightly  after  two  or  three 
lavs. 

To-day  these  daisies  are  generally 
■oiisidered  as  among  the  most  grace- 
ful and  appropriate  flowers  for  all 
house  decorations,  for  receptions, 
weddings  and  funerals;  now  becom- 
inij  even  more  popular  for  such  pur- 
yioses  than  the  carnation,  lily  or  the 

Their  World-Wide  Growth. 

They  are  now  grown  not  only 
throughout  all  the  United  States,  but 
everywhere  throughout  the  world,  as 
far  at  least  as  civilization  extends. 
Some  English  and  American  seeds- 
men at  first  thought  they  were  only 
enmmon  wild  daisies,  and  one  of  the 
central  Western  States  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  their  introduction,  either 
by  root  or  seed;  now,  each  year 
orders  for  the  seeds  and  plants  are 
increasing  rapidly.  It  is  even  com- 
monly grown  in  the  State  which 
passed  laws  against  its  introduction. 

The  final  test  of  any  production 
rests  with  its  appreciation  by  the 
people — the  exquisite  beauty  and  gen- 
eral adaptability  of  the  Shasta  Daisy 
have  won  the  appreciation  of  the 
people  of  every  clime  and  every  sta- 
tion.' 


Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
Shasta  Daisy  be  grown  from  seed,  un- 
less it  be  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing new  varieties.  No  one  would 
raise  Chinese  or  Japanese  chrysanthe- 
mums, roses  or  carnations  from  seed 
and  hope  to  obtain  the  beautiful  forms 
and  colors  peculiar  to  the  selected 
plants.  Strains  produced  by  hybridi- 
zation generally  vary  more  or  less, 
and  upon  this,  of  course,  depends  their 
chief  value  to  the  grower  who  wishes 
to  produce  new  varieties;  but  if  he 
desires  a  row  of  beautiful  flowers  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  his  garden  he 
should  never  plant  rose  or  chrysan- 
themum seeds,  and  for  the  same 
reason  no  one  should  ever  plant 
Shasta  Daisy  seeds,  notwithstanding 
the  representations  to  the  contrary  of 
seedsmen  who  may  happen  to  have 
for  sale  the  seeds  instead  of  the 
plants. 

Reasons  for  Failure. 

A  lack  of  knowledge  of  this  fact  has 
without  doubt  brought  disappointment 
to  some  who  have  purchased  Shasta 
Dairy  seeds  expecting  from  them  a 
display  of  beautiful,  white  blossoms, 
equal  to  those  of  the  Alaska  and  other 
improved  varieties,  reproduced  only 
when  raised  from  divisions  of  the 
mother  plant. 

Lately  several  double  forms  have 
appeared  among  the  seedlings,  some 
of  which  bloom  so  freely  as  to  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  plants,  unless 
some  of  the  buds  are  removed.  Other 
varieties  have  appeared  with  long, 
slender,  lacinate  rays,  giving  the  blos- 
some  a  soft,  feathery  appearance; 
others  still  with  curious  twisted  ray- 
flowers,  or  with  long,  tubular  or 
drooping  ones,  or  those  that  are 
curled  inward  and  upward,  producing 
beautiful,  cup-shaped  blossoms.  All 
these  curious  forms,  when  produced 
from  seed  can  be  abundantly  repro- 
duced by  division,  but  not  one  time 
in  ten  thousand  can  they  be  repro- 
duced from  seed. 

Culture  of  the  Shasta  Daisy. 

The  Shasta  Daisy,  though  an  ex- 
ceptionally hardy  plant  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  sensitive  to  the  conditions 
of  its  environment,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  thrifty  plants  and  at- 
tractive blossoms,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  certain  principles  in  its  cul- 
ture. For  example,  the  best  results 
follow  a  division  of  the  plants  about 
every  third  year.  If  it  is  desired  to 
develop  strong,  vigorous  plants  from 
the  start,  the  old  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bloom,  else  the  cuttings 
taken  from  them  will  possess  but  scant 
reserve  vitality.  The  plants  should  be 
divided  into  pieces  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, care  being  taken  to  leave  a 
bud  and  a  few  leaves  and  roots  at- 
tached to  the  cutting,  though  the 
roots  and  leaves  may  be  omitted,  pro- 
vided the  shoots  are  properly  treated. 
The  long,  slender  leaves  are  usually 
cut  back  about  one-half  their  length, 
so  that  they  may  stand  alone.  After 
rinsing  the  cuttings  in  cold  water 
they  should  be  closely  planted  in  a 
bed  of  sand,  in  or  out  of  doors,  ac- 
cording to  climatic  conditions.  If  the 
weather  is  cold  the  cuttings  may  be 
planted  in  boxes  of  sand  and  placed 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  will 
readily  take  root  within  a  few  weeks. 

How  They  Blossom. 

When  the  slips  are  strongly  rooted 
and  the  season  of  planting  is  at  hand 
they  should  be  placed  in  soil  exposed 
to  the  sun,  where  they  may  stand 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  one  way 
by  three  or  four  feet  the  other,  thor- 
oughly watered  and  treated  like  other 
garden  plants.  During  the  succeed- 
ing July,  August  and  September  each 
of  these  little  cuttings  should  bear 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  large,  beau- 
tiful white  blossoms.  Dtiring  the 
second  season  the  best  vareties  should 
produce  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  blossoms,  or  under  best  con- 
ditions even  three  or  four  hundred 
each,  measuring  ordinarily  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  diameter. 


For  the  production  of  new  varie- 
ties, Shasta  Daisy  seed  may  be  sown 
thickly  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil  or  in 
out-of-door  beds  in  California.  If  the 
seeds  are  from  the  improved  varieties 
the  resulting  seedlings  will  all  bloom 
the  first  season,  although  all  the 
older  varieties  require  two  years' 
growth  before  commencing  to  bloom. 

New  Forms  of  the  Flower. 

When  the  development  of  the 
Shasta  Daisy  was  first  commenced, 
none  of  the  species  on  wdiich  I  was 
operating  had  more  than  a  single 
row  of  ray-flowers  to  each  blossom. 
Almost  the  first  improvement  ob- 
served in  the  hybrids  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  increased  number  of 
longer  and  wider  ray-flowers,  some 
of  which  overlapped  their  neighbors; 
and  after  a  few  generations  I  secured 
a  .strain  of  plants  in  which  the  blos- 
soms were  characterized  by  two 
rows  of  ray-flowers  instead  of  one. 

By  continuing  the  selection  in  this 
direction,  the  rays  were  greatly  in- 
creased in  length,  breadth  and  num- 
ber and  in  the  number  of  rows,  with 
the  result  that  I  now  have  handsome, 
double-flowering  varieties.  Some  of 
these  double-flowering  forms  seem  to 
possess  all  the  health  and  vigor  com- 
mon to  the  single  varieties;  others, 
however,  seem  to  require  further 
work  in  this  direction,  but  up  to  the 
present  none  of  these  have  been  in- 
troduced, though  attracting  consider- 
able attention  among  seedsmen  who 
recognize  their  value,  and  doubtless 
will  soon  be  as  common  as  the  sin- 
gle varieties. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Rural  Problems 

Answered  by  Experts. 

NOTE.  Xo  reply  will  be  made  to  a  query  not  sigrned  with  full  name  and 

address  of  writer. — Editor. 


Weaning  of  Calves. 

Wltci  xhoiild  cahcx  he  ncaiicdr  /s 
it  ilangcioiis  to  wean  them  iinme- 
atelii  after  biithf—T.  J.  S..  Conallh. 
Or. 

The  exact  time  of  taking  the  calf 
from  its  mother  will  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  calf  and  its  mother 
at  the  time  of  calving.  If  the  calf  is 
strong  and  in  good  condition  it  inay 
be  taken  away  immediately,  without 
allowing  it  to  nurse.  It  will  l)c  an 
easier  task  to  teach  the  calf  to  drink 
from  the  pail  if  it  is  taken  away 
from  the  mother  at  this  time.  If  the 
calf  is  weak  at  birth,  or  if  the  cow's 
udder  is  inflamed  or  caked,  it  is  a 
better  practice  to  allow  it  to  remam 
with  its  mother  for  several  days.  In 
case  the  calf  is  taken  from  its 
mother  immediately  it  should  by  all 
means  receive  her  first  milk. 


Straying  Guinea  Hens. 

/  ;inic  about  fiiveii  up  the  iilra  of 
laiHinii  nuinea  Itenx.  Then  .itiaii  auaij 
so  much  and  I  lose  so  manjl.  Is  there 
liny  remedy  for  thisf — A'.  ^V.  ir., 
Monrovia.  Cat. 

This  question  is  answered  by  Mrs. 
T.  T.,  a  very  successful  guinea 
raiser,  as  follows: 

■'When  I  turn  them  out  I  watch 
that  they  all  follow  the  hen.  They 
are  so  bad  to  stray  away  and  get 
lost.  This  is  why  1  keep  them 
penned  up  so  long.  They  are  great 
foragers,  as  bugs  and  weed  seeds  are 
what  they  live  on. 

"The  hen  brings  them  back  to  the 
coop  to  roost.  When  they  are  large 
enough  to  sit  on  roost  I  have  a  large 
goods-bo.x  with  roosts  and  a  netting 
door.  The  hen  and  guineas  are  put 
in  it,  The  hen  stays  with  them  all 
winter. 

"As  to  guineas  only  laying  in 
spring  and  summer,  this  is  a  mistake. 
1  have  some  that  laid  until  Decem- 
ber. But  they  all  don't  do  that. 
They  destroy  so  many  insects  they 
will  run  in  my  garden  picking  bugs 
and  worms  off  and  not  scratch  or  de- 
stroy the  vegetables.  Rut  I  do  not 
let  the  mother  in  garden. 

"When  time  for  them  to  lay  1 
watch  them  and  if  any  are  disposed 
to  make  their  nests  out  I  shut  them 
in  my  hen-house  for  several  days, 
until  after  they  lay  in  the  hen's 
nests.  They  soon  learn  when  you 
call  them  "guinea"  they  will  run  in 
hen-house  to  be  shut  up.  They  are 
so  quick  to  detect  a  stray  dog.  cat. 
rat  or  any  varmint  and  warn  you  of 
the  danger.  If  a  hawk  flics  near 
they  see  it  before  the  chickens  do. 
My  guineas  have  warned  us  that 
chicken  thieves  were  round,  saving 
my  flock  many  times." 

Sheep  Literature. 

Can  you  reeommend  so)iir  r/ood  hook 
on  the  eare  and  the  mnrlcetinfi  of 
sheep?  1  realize  that  my  methods  are 
old -f a. th toned  and  irant  to  Inov  the 
modern  ways. — Young  Farmer,  .^anr/er, 
Cal. 

"The  Management  and  Feeding  of 
Sheep.''  by  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  a 
well-known  expert,  should  help  you. 
I'erhaps  if  you  studied  this  book  yoii 
would  learn  many  new  methods  of 
sheep-rearing.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended to  us. 

Water  for  Calves. 

Do  ealres  need  irater?  Is  milk  suf- 
fieient  for  fhcmf—I{.       SItorl.ton.  Cal. 

Clean,  fresh  water  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  calf  at  all  times.  Many 
feeders  assume  that  the  calf  does  nol 
need  water  on  .iccount  of  drinking 
milk.  It  will  consume  a  large  amount 
of  water  even  after  drinking  fifteen  or 
tw-enty  pounds  of  skim  milk  per  day. 


The  Farmers'  Union. 

Some  of  my  neiyhhors  are  telliny 
me  of  the  great  admntages  in  belong- 
ing to  the  Farmers'  Union.  Do  yon 
think  that  it  is  advisable  for  me  to 
become  a  member* — .1.  ,/.  H'.,  San 
Jose.  Cal. 

Your  neighbors  are  right.  It  is 
certainly  to  the  advantage  of  every 
farmer  to  belong  to  this  organization 
or  to  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The 
average  farmer  has  no  great  business 
al)ility.  At  least  he  seems  to  be  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  sharp  middle- 
men who  are  getting  from  30  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  gross  returns. 

Then.  too.  there  are  social  advan- 
tages which  you  as  a  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  dispense  with.  In  any  event 
co-operation  is  the  keynote  of  pros- 
perity in  all  lines  of  industry,  and  it 
is   particularly  so  w'ith  farmers. 


How  to  Tell  a  Cow's  Age. 

/  am  thinking  of  buying  a  dozen 
eons,  but  I  don't  trant  to  get  stuck 
with  old  ones.  How  can  I  tell  their 
ages'— P.  ir.  .1/.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Most  people  determine  a  cow's  age 
by  her  general  appearance.  Age  can 
be  told  fairly  accurately  by  the  rings 
on  the  horns,  a  cow  generally  being 
about  two  years  older  than  the  num- 
ber of  rings. 

A  cow  develops  a  full  mouth  at 
about  4  years  of  age.  sometimes  as 
early  as  .3  years  and  9  months,  and 
sometimes  as  late  as  four  years  and 
six  months.  The  first  pair  of  perma- 
nent teeth  come  in  at  about  two  and 
a  half  years  of  age,  the  second  pair 
at  about  three  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  and  the  third  or  final  pair  at 
about  four  years  of  age.  The  teeth 
then  begin  to  wear  level  in  about  the 
same  waj'  as  horses'  teeth. 


Cold-Pack  Canning. 

f  hare  been  hearing  about  the  cold- 
pack  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  would  like  to  hare  you  recommend 
some  good  literature  that  v:ill  give  all 
the  details  of  how  it  is  done. — Mrs.  (). 
D..  Marysvillc,  Cal. 

We  understand  that  one  of  the  best 
booklets  on  this  subject  is  that  is- 
sued by  the  .Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. This  literature  is  distributed 
free  to  anybody  that  is  interested, 
and  we  would  advise  you  to  write 
for  it. 


Sulphur  for  Canker. 

Wc  have  had  canker  in  our  flocks 
more  than  once,  and  in  the  most  viru- 
lent form,  and  we  have  never  failed 
to  cure  it  with  just  common  sulphur. 

We  just  take  a  small  hairpin  or 
sniiicthing  similar  and  clean  the  scabs 
out  from  under  the  tongue  and  wind- 
pipe (it  often  gets  into  the  windpipe 
and  chokes  the  fowl)  and  then  fill  the 
iiionlh  full  of  sulphur  and  put  the 
chicks  into  a  pen  to  themselves  and 
in  two  or  three  days  look  them  over 
atTiin  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
litid  that  most  of  them  will  scarcely 
need  more  than  one  more  treatment. 

Also  put  sulphur  in  middlings  or 
shorts  where  they  can  eat  it.  I  know 
this  will  cure  them  or  1  would  not  ad- 
vi-c  it.  F.  A.  S. 


"What  kind  of  crops  shall  I  plant." 
is  a  common  question.  In  choosing 
we  must  remember  that  the  factors 
which  decide  what  crops  are  best 
adapted  are:  Climate,  soil,  labor, 
transportation,  market  and,  to  some 
extent,  community  preference.  In 
crops  which  readily  cross  there 
should  be  only  one  standard  variety, 
so  that  the  strain  may  be  kept  pure 
and  improved. 


Concrete  Water  Tank 

By  M.  A.  Kelley. 

A GOOD  sanitary  water  supply 
is  necessary  on  every  farm. 
Where  springs  and  running 
water  are  not  present  it  is  necessary 
to  rely  on  wells  and  a  tank  big 
enough  to  hold  three  or  four  days' 
supply.  Concrete  is  good  material  for 
such  tanks.  It  is  easy  to  handle,  can 
be  made  in  any  shape  or  size  and  is 
easily  waterproofed.  The  sand  and 
gravel  necessary  for  constructing  the 
tank  are  often  found  on  the  farm  and 
if  such  is  the  case  the  cost  of  con- 
structing is  materially  reduced. 

.\  good  mixture  for  concrete  tanks 
is  one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand 
and  four  parts  broken  stone  or  gravel. 
If  neither  gravel  nor  broken  stone 
can  be  obtained,  a  mixture  of  one  part 
cement  and  three  parts  of  coarse  sand 
can  be  used.  The  cement  and  ag- 
gregate should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
and  the  resulting  mixture  well  tamped 
or  shaded  when  placed  in  the  forms. 
.\fter  removing  the  forms  the  sides  of 
the  tank  may  be  flushed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  cement  and  water  to  smooth 
up  any  little  irregularities. 

Heavy  woven  wire  fencing  may  be 
used  to  reinforce  the  tank.  Lap  the 
ends  of  the  reinforcing  at  least  six 
inches.  The  reinforcing  for  the  walls 
should  be  placed  near  the  outer  side 
and  well  covered  with  concrete. 

It  is  preferable  to  have  the  forms 
of  green  lumber.  If  seasoned  lumber 
is  used,  it  should  be  dampened  with 
water  before  the  concrete  is  poured 
into  the  forms.  This  will  prevent  the 
dry  boards  from  absorbing  the  mois- 
ture from  the  concrete,  which,  if  per- 
mitted, would  cause  the  walls  of  the 
tank  to  crack. 

While  it  is  less  difficult  to  build  a 
rectangular  form  for  the  tank,  the 
round  type  is  stronger  and  calls  for 
less  concrete. 

.\  band  saw  is  best  for  cutting  out 
the  ribs  for  the  round  form,  although 
a  hand  saw  will  do  very  well.  As  it 
is  a  difficult  task  to  cut  them  out  in 
a  circle,  saw  out  a  triangular  piece, 
removing  as  much  material  as  pos- 
sible. Finish  the  circle  by  cutting  out 
the  remaining  material  with  a  good 
sharp  hand  ax. 

The  material  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  six-foot  concrete  tank 
which  will  hold  -100  gallons  of  water 
includes:  For  outer  form  ribs,  three 
pieces  two  feet  by  ten  feet  by 
fourteen  inches;  for  inner  form 
ribs,  nine  pieces  two  feet  by 
eight  feet  by  inches;  for  outer  form 
sides,   eighteen    pieces   one   foot  by 


four  feet  by  ten  inches;  for  inner  forn  « 
sides,  fourteen  pieces  one  foot  h\  f 
four  feet  by  twelve  inches;  ten  sack' 
of  cement,  twenty  cubic  feet  of  sand 
forty  cubic  feet  of  gravel  and  thirty 
six  feet  of  thirty-inch  heavy  wover 
wire  fencing. 


As  to  Scrub  Sires 

By  E.  A.  Trowbridge. 

OLWLITV  becomes  more  cssen 
tial  to  profit  in  livestock  fann 
ing  each  season.  When  labor 
land  and  feed  were  cheap  it  was  pos 
sible  to  realize  a  profit  on  live  stoc 
of  an  inferior  grade,  but  with  th 
present  high  cost  of  these  product! 
factors  and  a  constant  discriminati 
on  the  market  against  the  "scrub," 
has  become  evident  that  the  grcate 
profit  can  be  expected  only  from  It 
stock  of  good  quality.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  feeder  or  dealer  to  niaki 
a  profit  on  inferior  live  stock  if  1 
able  to  bu)-  it  sufficiently  chcaii 
sell  quickly,  but  usually  someoru  iia> 
not  realized  the  greatest  possible  profit 
when  a  "scrub"  goes  to  market.  If 
it  is  not  the  feeder  it  is  the  man  wha 
produced  the  animal. 

.At  the  Missouri  .Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  lambs  sired  by  a 
$.30  mutton  ram  and  out  of  Western 
ewes  weighed  2:.">4  pounds  more  at 
3  months  of  age  than  lambs  out  of  the 
same  kind  of  ewes  by  a  "scrub"  ram, 
weighed  at  4  months.  The  well-bred 
lambs  were  ready  for  market  a  month 
earlier,  they  ate  only  about  one-half 
as  much  feed  and  they  sold  for  nearly 
$3  more  per  hundred  than  did  the 
lambs  by  the  inferior  ram. 

Just  recently  two  Utah  ranchmen 
are  reported  to  have  sold  their  cattle 
on  the  same  market  on  the  same  day. 
Both  used  the  same  amount  of  na- 
tional forest  range  per  head  and  paid 
the  same  grazing  fee.  One  had  ustti 
good  bulls  to  produce  his  cattle,  tHt 
other  had  not.  The  good  cattk 
brought  $40  per  head  more  than  the- 
poor  cattle. 

Whether  the  live  stock  is  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep  or  horses,  the  good  ones 
are  appreciated  when  sold  and  conse- 
quently bring  higher  prices  and  nor- 
mally yield  greater  return.  The  most 
practical  means  of  improvement  is- 
through  the  use  of  good  sires,  for  the 
male  may  become  the  parent  of  from 
40  to  100  animals  each  year. 


Of  course  large  rocks  can  be  split 
by  fire  and  water  where  you  havfr 
the  time  and  fuel.  In  some  ])I:icc8 
the  water  might  be  an  item- 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


Weaning  Colts. 

M'liut  is  iraiiiiiii/  tiijic  fur  culls? 
ii'jir  should  Ihfji  he,  fed  after  tlicjj  arc 
.11.  P.        Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

The  ordinary  colt,  according  to  an 
pert    treating    of    this  subject  in 
-successful  Farming,"  is  best  weaned 
iin  its  mother  at  from  four  to  six 
iiiths  of  age.    If  the  marc  has  been 
bred  or  is  kept  at  constant  hard 
rk,  four  montlis  is  none  too  soon, 
iicrwise.  six  months.      If  properly 
lulled,  weaning  is  a  simple  matter. 
lOrc   weaning   the   colt   sliould  be 
iilually  accustomed  to  a  ratlier  full 
\    and   grain   ration  so  that  when 
lul  separation  comes,  there  will  be 
setback.    And  tlie  separation  must 
complete,  the  foal  and  its  dam  not 
mg  permitted  to  see  or  smell  each 
her  for  some  weeks. 
<  lood  clean  oats  form  the  best  of 
!    airains  for  the  weanling  foal,  but 
I  r>rder  to  build  up  bodily  fat  which 
!  1   colt  needs  in  cold  weather,  one- 
iith  of  the  grain  ration  in  tlie  fall 
m1   winter   may   consist    of  ground 
111.    Also,  several  small  handfuls  of 
ilnical  may  be  added  with  -good  re- 
rlts.     Let  the   colt   have  plenty  of 

 (1  clean  mixed  hay,  plenty  of  good 

Iter  and  a  clean  bed.  Protect  him 
i  .111  the  weather  and  don't  make 
■  i  II  rustic  for  himself,  if  you  want  to 
l  ike  a  really  good  liorsc  out  of  liim. 

c  colt  which  is  stunted  in  its  j^oung 
I  -  will  never  acquire  its  maximum 
V  clopmcnt. 

For  Snakebites. 

(uainionaUn  mil  anininls  arc  hit  ten 
I  iitttrsnakc.-!.    The.  treatment  I  (lire 
'•■■lit   dni.H  not  seem  to  afford  relief. 
I  i:iit   noitld  l/oil  do  in  ■■<iieh  ease.if — ■ 
/'.  .v.,  Ediien-ood.  (Iraiit.t  Pass.  Or. 

in    snakebite,    where    possible,  a 
iinifiuet    should    be    instantly  ap- 
i.  il  aixne  the  wound,  tlie  latter  cut 
I  to    promote    free    bleeding  and 
nianganate  of  potasli  solution  two 

I  rent  injected  into  the  wound  and 
.  und  it  bv  means  of  a  hypodermic 
.  ringe.      There     is     also     an  im- 

inizing  serum  against  snake  poison, 
-k  your  physician  about  that. 

Feeding  at  Farrow  Time. 

i'lease  tell  me  vhat  to  feed  niji  aoux 
III  farrow  time,  or  do  then  need  any 
uii  rial  kind  of  feed?— if.  It.  X. 

Sows  that  are  too  fat,  or  those  too 

II  and  weak,  may  experience  some 
liculty  in  farrowing  and  should  re- 

■■  \c     attention.      For  twenty-four 
us     before    farrowing    the  feed 
1-ndd  be  light,  and  nothing  but  an 
casional  drink    of    water  need  he 
^r  cn     for    twenty-four  hours  after- 
u  (1.    Some  breeders  prefer  to  give 
tl     sow  a  large  feed,  made  up  prin- 
"ally  of  bran,  soon  after  she  far- 
vs.  Iiclicving  that  she  will  settle 
■v\  n  much  more  readily  if  she  is  not 
I'liiisry. 

\fter  twenty-four  hours  a  light 
.  rain  ration  should  be  given,  and  this 
(inld  be  increased  daily  until  the 
is  on  full  feed  in  about  two 
'  cks.  During  this  time  tlie  ration 
■-iMiuld  be  similar  to  the  one  fed  be- 
i  ic  farrowing.  I'roni  this  time  on 
I  in  object  of  the  ration  should  be  to 
i  I  i  nduce  as  large  a  flow  of  milk  as 
ilii  pigs  can  handle  properly.  Some 
1  rccdcrs  find  that  the  addition  of 
^  line  dried  beet  pulp  (soaked)  to  the 
^  lin  ration  aids  materially  in  in- 
'  i  casing  the  milk  flow. 


How  Little  Pigs  Are  Lost. 

/  Id.ic  a  flood  many  little  pigs  while 
they  arc  lyiny  icitli  their  mothers  and 
I  suspect  the  mothers  lie  on  them  and 
■smother  them.  Is  this  likely,  and  hoio 
may  it  he  avoided? — IV'.  R.  8. 

Old  sows  sometimes  become  so 
heavy  and  fat  that  they  lie  on  many 
of  their  pigs.  Sometimes,  too,  they 
become  deaf  or  blind,  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  same  trouble.  To  prevent 
this,  a  guard  rail  should  be  placed  on 
at  least  two  sides  of  the  farrowing 
pen,  si.x  inches  from  the  wall  and 
about  eight  inches  from  the  floor,  so 
that  the  little  pigs  will  not  get  caught 
behind  the  sows.  Tlie  bedding  should 
I)e  hne  and  not  too  plentiful  in  order 
that  the  little  fellows  will  not  get  en- 
tangled in  it  and  crushed  by  the 
motlicr  when  she  lies  down. 


Inbreeding  Hogs. 

/  am  told  that  inhreediny  is  not 
yood  for  hoys,  hut  the  results  I  have 
seen,  do  not  ju.ttify  this  statement.  As 
I  am  just  yoiny  into  the  husincss,  I 
should  like  your  advice. — ./.  .M.  T. 

Inbreeding — that  is,  the  mating  of 
animals  closely  related,  should  be 
avoided  in  most  cases.  Probably 
more  serious,  however,  is  the  contin- 
uous use  year  after  year  of  immature 
sow.s  and  boars.  This  practice  is  sure 
in  time  to  produce  small,  weak  pigs 
of  low  vitality,  which  readily  succumb 
to  the  attacks  of  the  various  diseases. 
Long  continued,  the  herd  generally 
deteriorates  very  perceptibly  in  rapid- 
ity and  economy  of  gains  and  in  gen- 
eral excellence.  The  decline  may  be 
so  gradual  as  not  to  be  observed  by 
the  owner,  yet  there  is  probably  no 
other  single  factor  so  detrimental  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  swine  industry 
as  this  one. 


Grain  for  Calves. 

When  should  I  heyin  to  feed  yrain 
to  my  enh-es?  Should  it  he  fed  with 
milkf—.\.  .1/..  Point  Reyes,  Cat. 

At  the  time  the  calf  is  changed 
from  whole  milk  to  skim  milk  it  will 
begin  to  eat  grain.  The  best  way  to 
get  the  calf  started  eating  grain  is  by 
placing  a  little  grain  in  its  mouth 
after  it  has  consumed  its  milk.  It 
will  like  the  taste  of  grain,  and  will 
soon  eat  without  assistance  if  the 
grain  is  placed  within  its  reach.  A 
great  many  feeders  practice  the  feed- 
ing of  grain  with  the  milk.  This  is  a 
serious  mistake,  especially  if  the  grain 
consists  of  corn  or  other  starchy 
feed.  Such  feed  as  corn  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  saliva  of  the  mouth 
in  order  to  insure  its  proper  diges- 
tion. When  the  grain  is  fed  with  the 
milk  the  calf  simply  gulps  it  down 
and  does  not  masticate  it  in  the  least. 


Self-Feeders  for  Hogs. 

Do  you  consider  the  self-feeder 
practical  for  hoys? — /•;.  .V.,  Fresno. 
Cal. 

To  determine  the  advisability  of 
using  the  self-feeder  for  hogs,  the 
animal  husbandry  section  of  the  Iowa 
experiment  station  has  been  carrying 
on  some  interesting  trials.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  know  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  self- 
feeder  seems  to  be  <|uite  practical,  in- 
asmucli  as  the  gains  are  produced  not 
f)nly  ra])idly  but  economically. 


DAIRYMEN  ! ! 

MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW 

(,ForThis  SeasorOs 
jSupply  of 

RIED 

EET  Pulp 

The  beet  sugar  factories  will 
soon  begin  the  slicing  of  this  sea- 
son's beet  crop— and  that  means 
a  new  supply  of  Larrowe's  Dried 
Beet  Pulp.   While  we  will  have 
a  somewhat  larger  supply  than  last 
year,  yet  the  demand  is  aJso  larger— 
m  fact,  has  increased  enormously. 
Foresighted  dealers  in  nearly  every  dis- 
trict have  already  placed  ordersfor  ship- 
ment—but  if  you  wish  to  make  sure  of  getting 
what  you  require  it  will  be  well  to  see  your 
dealer  at  once  and  give  him  an  order  for  early  delivery 
or  state  the  amount  you  think  you  will  need  during 
the  next  few  months. 


Everything  seems  to  favor  the  man  who  is  prepared,  so 
we  say — "see  your  dealer  now. " 


— is  a  succulent,  milk-producing,  vegeuble  feed  that  gives  certain 
and  profitable  results.  Combine  it  with  alfalfa  and  it  makes  a  won- 
der ration.  It  increases  the  milk  flow  from  1  to  5  lbs.  per  day  from 
each  cow,  and  in  addition  keeps  your  cattle  healthy,  sleek-coated 
and  bright-eyed. 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp' is  light,  bulky,  succulent  and  easily 
digested ;  absorbs  water  very  quickly  and  swells  to  about  six  times 
its  original  bulk ;  is  cheaper  than  bran  and  other  mill  feeds,  yet  pro- 
duces better  results.  It  is  put  up  in  convenient  100-lb.  sacks,  and 
may  be  had  either  plain  or  with  molasses.    Ask  for  "Larrowe's." 

Feeding  Booklet  Free— Write  for  it! 

"ProflUble  FeecUng"  contains  valuable  information  that  ahould 
be  In  the  handa  of  every  feeder.    Sent  free  on  requeat. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

949  Central  Building 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN 

One  of  the  Best  Registered 
Holstein  Herds  on  the  Coast  _ 

Pifty-eight  females,  four  bulls.  No  old  ones.  Entire  herd  tuber- 
culin tested.  Production  record  high.  All  in  splendid  condition. 

Address  D.  0.  LIVELY, 
216  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco. 


Small  Ad — Big  Results 

A  Letter  From  a  Classified  Advertiser: 

Hickman,  Calif. 
July  12,  1916. 

Advertising  Dept., 

Orchard  and  Farm, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Sirfs:  Having-  advertised  in  onCH.VRl)  .■VND 
FARM  In  April  and  .lune  i.ssiies.  I  lies'  to  inform  ,vou  that 
up  to  date  I  have  received  sixty-three  (6:!)  replies,  men- 
tioning ORCHARD  AND  F.VRM.  1  again  wish  to  use 
your  columns  for  August. 

Yours  truly, 

<'r>.Vlti:N'CE  HOLT. 

SEE  PAGES  26  AND  27  THIS  ISSUE. 
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Feeding  Brooder  Chicks 

By  Helen  Dow  Whitaker. 

Chief  of  Poultry  Department,  Wasli- 
ington  State  College. 

DO  not  think  there  is  any  one 
definite,  specific  ration  that 
can  be  used  by  a  sort  of  rule- 
of-thumb  method  for  the  feeding  of 
all  varieties  of  chicks  under  varying 
conditions.  Learning  to  feed  baby 
chicks  is  cultivating  one's  judgment 
in  adapting  rations  to  a  specific  case 
rather  than  the  adopting  of  some  pre- 
scribed method.  The  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  flock  is  just  as  vital 
as  what  is  fed. 

During  the  first  48  hours  of  a 
chick's  life  it  requires  only  comfort- 
able, even  temperature,  sleep,  and, 
toward  the  end  of  the  period,  a  drink 
of  water  with  the  chill  removed.  The 
floor  of  the  brooder  should  be  cov- 
ered with  coarse,  sharp  sand,  over 
which  is  scattered  chaff  or  straw  lit- 
ter. 

At  the  college  the  chicks  are  fed 
the  first  ten  days  rolled  oats  (break- 
fast food  form)  alternated  with  finely 
cracked  wheat  free  from  bran.  The 
first  two  or  three  times  we  feed  upon 
paper  plates  or  clean  cedar  shingles, 
but  later  scatter  the  food  in  the  straw 
litter.  By  feeding  little  and  often 
the  chicks  are  induced  to  scratch  vig- 
orously from  the  start.  We  keep  be- 
fore the  chicks  from  the  beginning 
all  the  sweet  skimmed  milk  they  will 
drink.  We  consider  clabbered  milk 
excellent  and  recommend  it  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  bowel 
trouble. 

When  the  chicks  are  10  days  old, 
we  add  to  their  ration  bran  with 
finely  sifted  beef  scrap  or  granulated 
bone  in  proportion  by  weight  of  ten 
parts  of  bran  to  one  each  of  beef 
scrap  and  bone.  This  is  kept  in  hop- 
pers which  are  opened  for  two  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  more  in  the 
early  afternoon. 

When  the  chicks  are  two  weeks 
old  the  danger  of  bowel  trouble  is 
practically  over,  and  a  good  grade  of 
corn  meal  replaces  three  pounds  of 
bran  in  the  mash.  Cracked  corn  is 
used  to  gradually  replace  part  of  the 
cracked  wheat  until  wheat  and  corn 
are  fed  half  and  half  by  bulk. 

Where  a  good  grade  of  commercial 
chick  food  can  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able cost  it  can  be  profitably  used  in 
small  flocks  in  place  of  cracked  wheat 
or  cracked  corn  after  the  tenth  day. 

From  the  third  day  finely  granu- 
lated charcoal  and  chick-size  grit  is 
scattered  in  the  straw  litter,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  tender,  juicy, 
finely-cut  greed  food  is  kept  before 
the  chicks  from  morning  till  night. 
Chick  weed,  dandelions,  lawn  clip- 
pings, clover,  alfalfa  leaves,  etc., 
make  good  green  food.  Of  course,  a 
range  which  supplies  green  food  af- 
fords the  ideal  condition. 


Droopy-Winged  Chicks. 

The  wings  of  my  hahy  Leghorns 
droop  and  their  feathers  are  loose. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy? — A.  T.  L., 
Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Helen  Dow  Whitaker  of  the  Poul- 
try Division  of  the  State  College  of 
Washington  answers  this  question  as 
follows: 

"Feed  a  ration  containing  oats, 
first  rolled  oats,  breakfast  food  form 


but  uncooked,  from  the  fourth  week 
on  sprouted  oats;  also  feed  cracked 
wheat  and  after  the  fourteenth  day 
an  equal  bulk  of  finely  cracked  corn. 
For  a  mash,  use  to  every  ten  pounds 
of  bran  at  least  one  pound  each  of 
dry  granulated  bone  and  high  grade 
beef  scrap.  Best  of  all,  give  chicks 
all  the  clabbered  milk  they  will 
drink,  but  do  not  let  the  milk  be- 
come bitter  before  feeding.  Keep 
the  chicks  hungry  and  keen  for  each 
meal,  feeding  little  and  often.  Twice 
a  day  feed  an  abundance  of  finely  cut, 
tender,  juicy  green  food.  Send  every 
chick  to  bed  with  a  comfortably  full 
crop. 

Tips  to  Poultryman 

MR.    POULTRYMAN,    if  you 
take  pride  in  marketing  good 
eggs  at  a  good  price,  consid- 
er the  following: 

Do  not  keep  mongrel  stock.  They 
are  not  high  producers,  and  their 
eggs  are  not  uniform  as  to  size  and 
color. 

Keep  laying  hens  separated  from 
setting  hens. 

Gather  eggs  carefully  in  warm 
weather  twice  daily. 

Insist  that  your  buyer  candle  and 
grade  your  eggs  and  that  he  pay  a 
premium  for  "firsts"  over  "seconds." 
You  cannot  aflford  to  produce  the  best 
and  take  a  flat  "case-count"  price 
along  with  the  producers  of  small, 
dirty,  stale,  inferior  eggs. 

The  sale  of  infertile  incubator  eggs 
wil)  never  help  you  to  establish  a 
higher  market  price  for  your  product. 

Separate  the  male  birds  from  the 
flock  except  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son.   Fertile  eggs  are  poor  keepers. 

Keep  nests  free  from  filth  and  pro- 
vide plenty  of  them.  It  is  the  foul, 
dirty,  unattractive  nest  that  compels 
the  hen  to  seek  the  weeds  or  some 
other  undesirable  place. 

Market  eggs  in  a  standard  egg  case. 
Never  haul  to  town  over  rough  roads 
or  in  an  open  basket  or  pan  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun. 

You  will  have  the  largest  number  of 
"firsts"  if  you  market  at  least  twice  a 
week. 

In  keeping  eggs,  provide  a  dry,  cool, 
well  ventilated  place.  Fertile  eggs 
must  be  kept  belov  68  degrees  to  ab- 
solutely check  germination. 

Never  wash  eggs,  it  destroys  their 
keeping  qualities. 

Eggs  are  easily  affected  by  bad 
odors.  Do  not  keep  in  a  musty  grain 
bin,  or  in  the  vegetable  cellar,  or 
where  they  can  absorb  the  odors  of 
kerosene  and  gasoline. 


Selecting  Laying  Hens. 

Is  there  any  invariable  rule  by 
which  a  poultryman  can  tell  whether 
a  hen  will  lay  or  not* — E.  T.  D.,  Los 
Gatos,  Cal. 

Yes;  an  exoert  can  tell  very  easily 
whether  hens  can  lay,  even  among  a 
flock  of  many  thousands.  Prof.  Kent 
of  Cornell,  one  of  the  best  experts  in 
the  country,  says  that  examination  of 
the  ear  lobe  is  considered  to  be  al- 
most infallible.  A  chalky  white  ear 
lobe  indicates  a  bird  is  laying  heav- 
ily, whereas  a  cream  colored  one 
shows  the  bird  is  laying  moderately, 
has  just  started  or  has  just  stopped. 
A  milk  colored  ear  lobe  shows  the 
hen  has  laid  slightly  or  has  stopped 


laying.  A  very  yellow  or  dark  ear 
lobe  indicates  the  hen  has  not  laid 
at  all. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  ex- 
tremely white  ear  lobe  also  may  mean 
verv  low  vitality. 

The  more  velvety  the  texture  of  the 
comb  of  a  hen  is  the  better  is  her 
health,  and  it  is  almost  a  certain  sign 
she  is  laying  heavily. 

Out  of  forty  hens  under  observa- 
tion at  Cornell,  six  with  chalky  white 
ear  lobes  showed  that  they  had  laid 
twenty-two  eggs  that  week,  sixteen 
eggs  the  previous  week  and  nine  the 
week  before  that. 

Of  six  other  hens  with  creamy  ear 
lobes,  four  laid  fifteen  eggs  that  week 
and  three  laid  twelve  the  week  be- 
fore and  three  more  laid  nine  eggs 
the  prior  week. 

Seven  hens  with  yellow  ear  lobes 
were  examined  and  only  one  of  them 
had  laid  an  egg  that  week  and  four 
the  week  before. 

Nine  hens  with  very  dark  ear  lobes 
showed  that  they  had  not  laid  an  egg 
for  weeks. 


A  Good  Dry  Mash. 

What  can  I  feed  my  hens  to  make 
them  lay?  Is  dry  mash  goodf — J.  il. 
H.,  Lodi,  Cal. 

The  following  dry  mash  has  been 
highly  recommended  for  both  mature 
fowls  and  for  the  young  stock:  Two 
hundred  parts  bran,  100  of  corn  meal, 
100  of  ground  oats,  73  of  middlings, 
30  of  fish  scrap,  30  of  beef  scrap  and 
25  of  low  grade  flour.  Feed  in  hop- 
pers. 

This  mash  was  fed  at  the  inter- 
national egg-laying  contest,  as  was 
also  the  following  scratch  food: 
Sixty  parts  cracked  corn,  60  of 
wheat,  40  of  large  white  oats,  20  of 
barley,  10  of  kaffir  corn,  10  of  coarse 
beef  scrap.  Barley  will  be  found  eco- 
nomical for  use,  and  can  be  fed  with 
profit. 

A  method  found  very  satisfactory 
is  to  soak  crushed  barley  for  several 
hours  in  clabbered  milk.  Hens  seem 
to  relish  it  better  when  slightly 
moistened  than  when  dry,  and  in  the 
absence  of  milk,  water  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used. 

If  fowls  are  not  accustomed  to 
barley,  or  any  grain,  as  to  that,  it 
should  be  given  them  in  small  quan- 
tities for  the  first  several  days. 


Does  Perching  Injure  Chicks? 

There  .^cems  to  be  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  ichether  chicks 
should  be  permitted  to  perch  or  not 
when  they  are  young*  My  neighbors 
disagree  on  the  subject.  What  do  you 
advise* — S.  C,  Ventura,  Cal. 

Authorities  do  not  agree  whether 
a  chicken  should  be  allowed  to  perch 
early  in  life  or  be  compelled  to 
squat  on  the  ground.  One  writer 
says  nature  is  a  very  reliable  guide. 
When  the  wing  feathers  are  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  allow  the  bird 
to  use  them  then  perching  is  at  once 
indicated.  That  no  doubt  is  true,  but 
on  the  other  hand  if  birds  perch 
while  very  youqg  and  breast  bone 
roan  color  obliterates  the  racial  is 
easily  bent.  But  after  it  has  taken 
on  its  more  firm,  bone  like  condition 
it  requires  considerable  pressure  to 
bend  it.  In  the  young  bird  the 
crookedness  is  not  caused  by  a 
break  but  rather  by  pressure  or  the 
shape  moulded.  This  is  generally 
brought  about  by  small  round  roosts, 
the  breast  bone  being  brought  down 
on  the  keen  edge,  and  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  head  counterbalancing 
the  tail  thus  gradually  forcing  the 
bone  out  of  its  keel  shape,  and  the 
indentation  becomes  permanent  as 
the  bone  hardens.  This  is  especially 
so  with  chickens  from  inbred  stock. 
The  writer  has  a  different  method  for 
this  perching,  using  low,  wide  perches 
so  the  chickens  must  squat  and  thus 
the  breast  bone  is  protected  by  the 
legs  which  will  not  permit  it  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  perch. 


FREE  B00K4     GrMtMt  Enirinp  value  1  crcr 

•ffcr«L-ed.  U.  Witt«. 
Pulla W toSOpcrcentovcrfactoryratinjf.  Sturdjr; 
dependable;  Lowest  priced;  Lowest  cost 
of  operation;  Better  built.  My  30  years' 
engine  evpericnce  and  a  $500,000  fac- 
tory  behind  every  engine  1  selL 


Inside  Facte  gri'n";V,"?A' 


Id  [n  my  Frt-«  « -color  book.  Don't 
buy  «nr  t^'^tfin'-  at  any  prico  till  youroMl 
It.   Full  of  iiitt^rrfllinii  InformatioQ. 

fl.  H.  Witt*  eiuln*  Worka 

3127  Oakland  Arenw,  MnssCitr.  Mo. 
3127  EoipiieBuiMiit,      ntUbgiili,  Pa. 


SHIP  HIDES  AND  SKINS  TO 

W.  B.  Sumner  &  Co. 

We  Pay  the  Highest  Market  Prices 
for 

HIDES 

Wool  Skins 
Furs  Tallow 

"Write  us  for  information. 
220-226  Townsend  St., 
San  Francisco 

Established  1864. 


DIVIDEND  notice: 

The  German  Savings  anc 
Loan  Society. 

(The  German  Bank) 

526  California  .Street,  San  Francis 

For   the   half   year   ending  June  30.    1916,  tl 
diridend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  fonr  ** 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  depomta.  pajrabia 
and  after  SatJirday.  July  1.  1916.  Diridenda 
called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account 
earn  diridends  from  July  1,  1916. 

GEORGE  TOURNY.  Manager. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


Tliirty-flre  years  in  this  bml 
neas  in  Stockton. 

A  Tank  5  ft  z  4  ft..  tSM 
6  ft.  X  ft.  $7.60.  AU  ala 
in  Btock.    Can  mAke  you  a  taol 

to  hold  M  million  gallons  if  yo' 
want  it  Write  and  get  my  price 
)>e(ore  my  new  list  with  higlw 
prices  are  in  force. 


VNTCSO.N'.    Stockton,    Oal.     Phone  29(T 


Orchard  and  Farm 
Wants  to 
Serve  You 


By  telling  you  where  to 
things  you  want,  but  don't 
know  where  to  find.  Orchard 
and  Farm  will  answer  by  maiL' 
free  of  cost,  subscribers'  in-' 
quiries  concerning  anything 
they  wish  to  buy. 

First  carefully  scan  its  adver-^ 
tising  columns;  then  if  you  can- 
not find  a  description  of  what  yoa,, 
want  to  buy,  or  don't  find  the  ad-jj 
dress,   write  Orchard  and  Fan 
Service  Dept.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
telling  your  needs  and  inclosi 
stamp  for  reply. 

Describe  fullv  what  you  want 
buy.  so  we'll  know  what  you  nec 

We  will  reply  by  personal  letter^ 
advising  you  where  to  get  Iht 
article. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 
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Sunflowers 

WHEN  after  much  arduous  labor 
and  the  overcoming  of  great 
opposition,  Market  Director 
Weinstock  had  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing the  California  dried  peach  pro- 
ducers, he  was  met  by  a  back-country 
peach  grower  who  hadn't  heard  the 
good  news  and  who  had  been  want- 
ing to  apply  a  theory  of  his  own. 

"There's  just  one  remedy  for  our 
marketing  conditions,"  declared  the 
man  oratorically,  "and  that  is  to  limit 
the  production.    Let's  do  it  at  once." 

"Your  suggestion,"  replied  Colonel 
Weinstock    blandly  with     his  usual 
good-natured  smile,  "reminds  me  of 
,  the  Irish  lady  who  rushed  to  the  bed- 
I  side  of  her  sick  husband  who  was 
1  sleeping  peacefully,  shook  him  rough- 
I  ly  by  the  shoulder  and  cried  out  at 
1  the  top  of  her  voice,  'Wake  up,  Pat! 
Wake  up!  It's  toime  to  be  takin'  yer 
msomnia  midicine!" 

A  Moral  Awakening. 

A  short  time  before  the  election  of 
city  officers  in  Seattle  an  aspiring  pro- 
hibition candidate  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  a  large  crowded  hall. 

"It  is  time,"  cried  he  in  a  stentorian 
'  oice,  "that  we  had  a  moral  awaken- 
ing in  this  wicked  city.  Let  us  arise 
in  our  might.  Let  us  gird  up  our 
oins.  Let  us  take  off  our  coats.  Let 
;is  bare  our  arms.    Let  us  " 

"Hold  on  now,"  screamed  a  tall, 
tliin  feminine  creature,  who  was 
seated  near  the  platform.  "If  this  is 
in  be  a  moral  awakening,  don't  you 
lare  to  propose  to  take  off  another 
thing." 

Cash  Was  Scarce. 

A  wealthy  Merced  county  farmer 
who  had  been  consulting  a  Fresno 
lawyer  about  some  knotty  irrigation 
l)oint  received  satisfactory  advice  and 
I  hen  arose  to  leave  the  office. 

"By  the  way,"  he  asked,  "what  is 
\our  fee?" 

"Eight  dollars,"  replied  the  young 
attorney. 

The  farmer  handed  him  over  a  ten- 
dollar  gold  piece  and  waited  for  the 
change. 

The  lawyer  felt  in  pocket  after 
jincket.  Then  he  searched  his  desk 
with  a  pale  face.  Finally  he  ran 
through  his  pockets  again,  and  then 
Irew  down  from  a  shelf  a  huge 
\  olume  which  he  had  already  con- 
sulted. 

"Er          Well,  I'm  afraid  I'll  have 

to  give  you  a  little  more  advice,  sir!" 
I  he  said  politely. 

Uncle  Joe's  Rebuke. 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon  has  a  way  of 
speaking  his  mind  that  is  sometimes 
embarrassing  to  others.  On  one  oc- 
casion an  inexperienced  young  fel- 
low was  called  upon  to  make  a 
speech  at  a  banquet  at  which  former 
Speaker  Cannon  was  present. 

"Gentlemen,"  began  the  young  fel- 
low, "my  opinion  is  that  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind  in  general  is  dis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erality of  " 

"Sit  down,  son,"  interrupted  Uncle 
Joe.  "You're  coming  out  of  the  same 
hole  you  went  in  at!" 


Ground  for  a  Grievance. 

O'Toole  and  Henncssy,  navigating 
tlie  middle  of  a  dark  street  a  few 
nights  ago,  found  it  anything  but 
smooth  sailing.  O'Toole,  however, 
seemed  to  have  a  trifle  less  aboard 
than  the  other,  and  he  was  supporting 
his  friend,  evidently  against  his  will. 
Hennessy  was  weeping  copiously. 

"Why,  Dinny!"  he  cried,  endeavor- 
ing to  wrench  himself  loose  from  the 
other's  grip — "Dinny,  me  boy,  what 


have  I  ever  done  to  ye  that  ye  won't 
let  me  fight  ye?" 

Discovered. 

One  evening  in  San  Francisco, 
when  a  water  inspector  was  going 
round,  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  mains 
in  a  busy  street  to  turn  off  the  water 
during  some  repairs.  He  had  just  ap- 
plied the  handle  to  the  tap  and  begun 


turning  when  a  somewhat  unsteady 
hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder,  and 
he  was  confronted  by  a  man  in  even- 
ing clothes,  who,  judging  by  his  tone 
and  manner,  had  been  imbibing  much 
too  freely. 

"Ha,  ha!"  he  cried,  with  a  gleam  of 
satisfaction  in  his  eye.  "So  I've  found 
you  at  last,  have  I?  It's  you  that's 
turning  the  street  around,  is  it?" 


One  Solution.  . 

"Now,  Johnny,"  said  a  Sacramento 
school  teacher,  "suppose  you  wanted 
to  build  a  $1,000  house  over  near  the 
end  of  K  street  and  you  had  only 
$700.  What  would  you  do?" 

"I  s'pose  I'd  have  to  marry  a  girl 
worth  $300,"  answered  the  young 
financier. 


ear  out  that  Stump 


and  Boulder  pate 


ON  even  the  best  of  farms  there  are  uncultivated 
"bald  patches"  caused  by  old  stumps,  rocks,  or  a 
bit  of  swampy  ground.    There  may  be  some  on  yours. 

Under  the  methods  formerly  employed  the  expense 
of  clearing  such  a  patch  seemed  more  than  the  land 
was  worth.  But  every  foot  of  unproductive  land  is 
costly  to  you — is  worth  clearing  if  the  clearing  can 
be  done  cheaply  enough.    It  can  be  by  means  of 

HE1{CULES 
DYNAMITE 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  cost  of  removing  stumps  and 
rocks,  or  runniiiuf  drainage  ditches,  by  hand  and  horse  power  and 
doing  the  same  work  with  Hercules  Dynamite.  The  dynamite  wins 
every  time.  It  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  cultivate  land  that  you 
have  never  counted  on  before. 

Suppose  you  have  a  stump  to  remove.  Instead  of  pulling  and 
tugging  at  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps  half  a  day,  and  then  only 
getting  part  of  it,  you  bore  a  hole  under  it  in  a  few  minutes,  in- 
sert the  dynamite — and  the  stump  is  fire  wood  ready  for  your  stove. 

If  you  have  never  used  Hercules  Dynamite  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  your  farm  to  write  for  our  book,  '  Progressive  Cultivation".  It 
is  sent  free  upon  request.  It  tells  of  the  many  uses  for  dynamite  on 
the  farm — land  clearing,  tree  planting,  subsoiling,  irrigation  work,  etc. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation".  Use  the 
coupon  below. 


HEI^ULES  POWDEJ{^  CO, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

MaiHitattiirt  s  of  explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless 
Shotgun  Powders.  L.  &  R.  Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  Powders; 
Dvnaniite  for  Farnn'ng. 


Hercules  Powder  Co.,    San   FranciscQ,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  iiie  a  copy  or  "Progressive  C'liltivation".     I  am  inter 

ested  in  dynamite  for   

Name  


This  Book 
will  JT^ow 
You  the 
Easy  Way 


Address. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


OUR  RATE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  advertisements  In  the  Market  Place 
pages  is  only  3  cents  per  word  foi  each  Insertion. 

THE  MARKET  PLACE  CLASSIFIED  Ad  Department  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
offers  subscribers  and  readers  a  low  priced  and  effective  place  to  adver- 
tise. These  advertisements  are  read  because  subscribers  know  they  offer 
bargains    Your  bargains  should  be  here. 

SEND  PAYMENT  when  you  send  the  advertisement.  We  make  no  charge 
accounts  of  this  kind  of  advertising.  Amounts  under  one  dollar  may  be 
sent  in  1  or  2  cent  stamps.  Make  remittance  to  cover  as  many  times  ae 
vou  want  advertisement  to  run 

ADVERTISEMENTS  MUST  REACH  US  by  noon  of  23d  of  each  month. 
(  HANGES  OF  COPY  must  be  in  our  hands  by  10th  of  month  preceding 
date  of  issue.  Address 

ADVERTISING  DEPT.,  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

HEARST  BLOa..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


POULTRY 


FALL    IIIKKS— Thoroughbred    S.  C. 

White  Lesrhoins  bred  to  lay;  not  sim- 
ply t'hicks.  but  stock  that  lays  and 
pays.  I  hatoh  from  my  own  yards  ex- 
clusively— $".00  to  anyone  that  can 
prove  otherwise.  My  ideal  .slone  hatch- 
ery enables  me  to  hatch  perfect  chicks 
durInK  hottest  time  of  year  and  I  ship 
in  the  "Dohbel  Safety  lioxes."  whi<>h  In- 
sure proper  ventilation  and  safe  deliv- 
ery. Quality  and  satisfaction  siuaran- 
teed.  Send  for  my  folder.  K.  W.  Holi- 
bel,  lliienn  ViMtn  Poultry  YnrilN,  li<iK 
178-U,  Sonomn,  Cal. 


CHICKS  hatching:  now— Barred 
Itocks.  U.  1.  Reds,  Black  Mlnorcas, 
J^rown.  White  I>eirhorns.  an.v  <|uantlty. 
liood  (juality.  rljfht  prices.  Send  card 
lor  information  on  Fall  chicks — why 
they  pay,  what  we  will  deliver  yours 
for  ("repaid  and  all  about  our  money- 
making  utility  strains  of  lireediuK 
slock.  The  kind  it  will  pay  you  to 
keep.  Koofdrn  I'oultry  Rnnph  and 
HatPhrry,  Cninpbrll,  Cal. 

BAIIV  «HICKS.  Kali  hatching  starts 
in  .August.  Get  In  touch  with  us  Im- 
mediately to  assure  chicks  when  you 
want  them.  Ask  for  special  "Fall 
Chick"  circular.  White  and  Brown 
I..eKborns.  Barred  Hocks,  R.  1.  Reds  and 
Ttlack  Mlnorcas.  Campbell  Poultry 
Haneh.  Campbell,  Cal. 

I»KT.*I,IM\  Hatchery  —  Kstahllshed 
1002.  fan  ship  day-old  chicks  to 
points  reached  In  three  days:  six  va- 
rieties. There  ai-e  tifteen  lartre  hatch- 
eries here,  but  only  one  "Petaluma 
TIati'hery."  We  challanec  the  hen. 
Send  for  free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma .  Cal.  

CAR!«KAl  .\  PIGROXS;  hill,  beautiful 
banded,  mated  and  working  pigeons 
for  sale.  Healthy,  hearty,  strong  and 
sturdy  workers.  Ouaranleed  to  give 
.•i'ltisl'actlon  or  money  refunded.  Hii'-.- 
«:!  "er  pair.  Mr.  H.  C.  Taicney,  l.'.SO 
Kirth  nt.,  (  hleo.  j;aL  

RtHRRD  Plymouth  Rocks  —  the  kind 
that  win  and  lay;  eggs  for  hatching 
and  choice  stock  for  sale.  Have  bred 
Rarred  Rocks  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Write  for  catalog  showing  win- 
nings. Vodden'M  Rorkrry,  Loa  Katoa, 
Calif. 


IJAV-Ol.n  chiv— AVhlte  leghorns.  Black 
Mlnorcas.     Light     Brahmas,  Barred 

Rock.-;.  U.  I.  Reds.  Buff  and  White  Orp- 

ingtons.     Knoph   CrrnH,  SpabrlKlit,  Cal. 

HI  FF  I,eghorn.  White  Minorca  chirks, 
eggs  and  stock;  quality  guaranteed; 

nrices     reasonable.       rholce  strained 

honev.  f.fi  nounds  for  *3..">0.  Sandrldge 

ll«#phprv.  Kprmaii,  Cal. 

TH \P\i;sTFn    White    and^uff  I-eg^ 
bonis:    t'reiit    winners     and  lavers. 
Kgg.s    ciiicks.  stock.     \rthiir  H.  Sphrop. 
der.  .^Itn  Mewn.  Moiiiitnin  View.  Cal. 

PUJFOXs  pav — Runts  and   Maltese  at 
*2.00  pair,  $10.00  doz.    J.  \.  Parrapk 
Colfax. 


 SEEDS.  PLANTS,  ETC. 

AVR  BI'V  alfalfa  seed  containing  dod- 
der. miLBfrd  and  other  noxlops  weed 
seeds,  .'^end  us  sampb's  of  nnv  hl-rh  or 
low  grade  seed  vou  mav  have,  also  of 
mustnnl.  I.iiv  und  sour  clovi'r  seed  flnv 
etc  Mpreant'lp  *  W^rohnux-  <'€>..  Klftli 
and  Poplar  Stu..  Onklnnd.  Cal. 
ni'RBANK'S  spineless  cactus  —  Direct 
from  the  home  of  the  originator 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  We  are  now  ofTering 
the  new  improved  varieties  of  forage 
and  frultin"  eactiis  for  cattle  houg  and 
poultrv.  Write  for  our  pamphlets  and 
nrif-Ajj^.st^^I^  Jj.  •Jri? 'JL  Santa  Ro.-.. 
•\VII,I,  SEI.I.  fwo.ye«r-old  Florida  soTiT- 
stock  seedlings  »S  thousand  or  ev- 
cbnnce  for  hogs  heifer,  calves.  tr.ot«  or 
lion  pine  any  size  ui>  to  two  Inches 
TVlint  h a v^^_vrm ^  Jl„^[^^j^V,„|^„  r-t. 

l\v.  erowInT  f>'o  i,esf  v»ri»ties  of 

snineless  cactus  Ih-t  nurbpnk  h">s 
produced:  prices  r»»son«ble.  Sond  for 
catalogue.    G.  D.  CummlnirM.  I.oa  \ltoa 


S*I.FSMI5N   wanted    to    sell    our  com- 
plete line  of  nurserv  stock.  Donald 
Xurnerv  «  o..  noniild.  «>r. 


RABBITS 


GII.MORB'*  MODRI,  S"lf -Cleaning  Rat- 
hit  Hutch  plans.  Our  free  circular 
tells  you  about  them.  We  are  West- 
ern agents  for  the  Mavhew  Rabbit 
Remedies.  Booklet  dealing  with  dis- 
eases of  rnlihits  free.  Also  <arrv  a  tine 
line  of  rabbit  books.  Gllmore  Rnbhit 
Farm.  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 


BIf:  HAF«;AI>r« — Ameri'-a's  best  blood 
Ifllfi  nrl/.e-wlnners.     Fully  pedigreed. 
Sinnott'M  Rabhitry,  Frpano,  Calif. 


THRKK-MONTH  Blue  Vienna  rabbits, 
$.1.00     pair.      Also     New  Zealands. 
Cpelly  BornM,  Mountain  Vlpnr, 


LIVESTOCK 


lill.LIKUX  held  oi  improved  Chester 
Whites.  I'ure  bred,  registered,  chol- 
era Immune.  Quality  <-omblned  with 
size.  Kaiiid  growing,  early  maturing; 
the  kind  that  makes  the  money.  An 
extra  fine  lot  of  weaned  |>igs.  both 
sexes,  representing  the  best  and  most 
popular  blood  lines  this  breed  produces. 
Sires  and  dams  from  champions  and 
grand  champions;  five  different  sires 
used;  can  mate  up  not  akin.  A  few 
nice  fall  gilts  that  will  be  bred  and 
be  ready  to  ship  In  September.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices.  C.  B.  CnnnlnK- 
ham.  ^IIIIh,    Sai'rnmpnto    County,  C*al. 

FOR  SAI.I-; — I'ancv  belted  Hampshire 
hogs.  Well  belted  young  sows  and 
boars,  registered.  Prices  reasonable. 
Ben.  F.  Tliorpp.  Managpr,  Canflpid  Fa- 
tiite^liinphpM,  Bonaall.  California. 

BIG  TVPF   Poland   Chinas;   bred  sows. 

bred  gilts,  open  gilts,  weanling  pigs 
of  either  sex.  Young  boars  ready  for 
service.  Kxtra  special  prices.  Write 
<»po.  -\.  Siiilth,  Corporan.  Cal. 

F«R  K.\l,l-: — Pure  and  high  grade  Tog- 
genburg  buck  kids;  also  few  grade 
does,  some  fresh.  Kdwin  W.  Pritphptt, 
Prop.,  .\lplne  Goat  Dairy,  LoDK  Beaeh, 
Calif.  

RK(il.«TFRKi)    Berkshlres  —  For  sale, 
bred  sows,     Boiirs  ready   for  service 
and   weanling   pigs.     C.   H.  Thompaon, 
\ovato.  Cal. 

T  n  G  G  K  \  B  IIRGS— Registered  buck 
kids:  also  two  thoroughbred  mature 
does,  H.  W.  Shppnrd,  Vntlonal  Vliy.  Cal. 

FOR  S.4i.K — Two  and  three  months  old 
registered  Poland  China  Boars.  Mm. 
M.  \.  Rodgpra.  R.  1.  Bo!i  34.  Gait.  Cal. 

W'IM.nWMOOR  Ayreshires— Great  rec- 
ords: economy;  niiO  head  in  herd.  J. 
W.  Cllap.  Rpdmond.  Waiililnicton. 

RF.GlS'i'FRFI)     Poland     China  swine. 

Weanling  l)lgs  of  both  sexes.  J.  H. 
Cook.  I'iirn«lliip.  Calif. 

F<»R  sxl.l-: — .\  large  pure  bred  Import- 
ed  Percberon  stallion.    I.ou  Stockton. 
Rnmf>nn.  Cal. 

RF\I)   OI'R   advprtlaInK   on    page  16. 
TagUK  Itanph,  TaKua  Switph,  Tulare 

County.    

RFDROCK    RANCH,   tilpn    F.IIpn.  Cal., 

for  best  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 


HIGH-CI, \SS  Huroc  .lersey  hogs.  Red 
Roek  Hnneli,  <^len  Kllen,  Cnl. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


THE  WAY  TO  get  a  OoVt  Job  Is 
through  the  Washington  Civil  Service 
School.  We  prepare  you  and  you  get  a 
position  or  we  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money.  Write  to  Karl  Hopklna. 
PrpHldent,  WnHhinKton.  I».  C..  for  book 
FK  039  telling  about  292296  Gov't  posi- 
tions with  lifetime  employment,  short 
hours,  sure  pay,  regular  vacations. 


Sf  PKRIXTKXDEN'T  soon  open  for  en- 
gagement; very  large  farm  or  or- 
chard preferred:  practical  and  techni- 
cal: years  of  ex|ierlence;  shaping  up 
new  and  run  down  propositions  a  spe- 
cialty. AddrexN  Box  .1«S,  Orphard  and 
Farm. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


BI'Y  S\I.M<t\  at  wholesale.  Fish — 
World's  famous  Puget  Sound  salmon. 
100  lbs.  net  salmon  In  brine.  $K.50;  25 
lbs.  smoked  salmon,  $2..'>0:  2.'i  lbs.  net 
salmon  bellies  In  brine.  $2, .I*.  T.  A. 
Heard,  4.S22  Wlnslow  Place,  Seattle. 
AVwah.  

Tt>   BRniCK   the  hlKh   cost   of  living 
send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer 
Catalogue.      Smlth'n    CnNh     Store.  100 
Clay  Street,  San  Franplseo. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WANTKIJ — Have  > du  plenty  of  "pep?" 

Have  you  sand,  grit,  determination? 
You  must  have  it  to  succeed.  You  face 
the  future  like  a  man  or  like  a  craven. 
Preparedness  Is  the  word  that  to-day  Is 
heard  on  the  lips  of  millions.  It  Is  the 
same  vital  factor  upon  which  your  fu- 
ture la  based.  Study  telegraphy, 
stenography.  bookkeeping,  Kngllsh 
branches.  Board  and  room  can  be 
earned.  Girls  can  earn  all  expenses. 
Interesting  cli'<'ulars  and  Information 
sent  free  to  any  address,  Mackay 
Hualncaa  i'ollPKe,  DOM  .Main  St.,  Loa 
AnKclea. 


.\KW.  SIMPI,.F  process  for  crystallz- 
Ing  tigs  and  other  fruits.  Instruc- 
tions, terms,  samples  on  application. 
Correspondence  with  fig  growers  so- 
licited. .Mm.  11.  II.  Montclth,  .Santa 
Roaa. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 

.SK(  (>\D-H.%.\u  and  new  water  pipe — 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought 
Iron  s<rew  casing  iilpe;  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welaa- 
baum  PIpp  Worka,  IU7  KIpventh  St.,  San 
Franplaco. 


TIIMROl  (aillRKD  Airedale  pups;  good 
money-makers  from  Prolific  Stock 
l''arm  bred  Intelligent,  stock  and  watch 
dogs.  Female  pujis.  $7..")0;  dogs.  $12. 
.v.  B.  Scanlon,  Valllclta,  Cal. 


OFFICE  stationery  —  Catalofrues,  gen- 
eral commercial  printing.  Good  work, 
low  prices,  prompt  service.  Mall  or- 
ders. <i.  c.  GallaKher,  4-13  Sacramento 
St..  S.  F.  _     

A  A — LIMBER,  new  and  secon<lhand; 
rough.  $111  .M:  finished,  $1,-.;  'A*  U  W. 
shingles.  4.'>c  li'dle.     Dan  P.  Oolan,  ioSU 
Mlaalon  St.,  San  Franeineti.  Cal.  


I'SF.I)    BOOKS  —  Kxtraordlnary  bar- 
gains.      Catalog.       Illgpnp'a,  F-2441 
Poat,  San  Franclapo.     (Books  bought.) 


FOR  SALE — Handsome  Scotch  collie,  7 
months    old,    female,    $10.00.     H.  M. 
Acklpy.  Chapman,  Columbia  Co.,  Ore. 

FOR  S.\I.E — A   small   milk   route  In  a 
good  city,     .Ml  cash  cuslcuneis.  Box 
TiTO,  Ori'hnrii  and  Farm. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


COLLECTION'  agencies  —  Rauer's  Law 
and    Colleitlon    Co.:    all  collections 
handluil   promptly.     4th  Hoor,  Maraton 
Bldg.,  244  Kearny   St.,  San  Franclapo. 

References.  Pun's  and  Bradgtreet.  _ 

WA\T  TO  MEET  practical  man  willing 
to  Invest  in  raising  cattle,  sheep  or 
hogs.     I  have  IfiO  acres  suitable  land 
and  Improvements,     Address  P.  O.  Box 
Mlddletonn,  Lake  County. 


PARCEL  POST 


LIVING  expenses  reduced  25%  through 
co-operative  buying.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  partli'ulars.  Paclflc  Co-Op- 
cratlvp  LcaKUp,  O-230  Commerplal  St., 
San  Franclapo.  

MISS  GRACE  \V.\KEFORIl,  shopping 
specialist,  buys  for  women  readers  of 
"Orchard  and  Farm  "  whatever  they 
wish  from  the  big  San  Francisco  stores; 
dress  goods,  household  goods,  anything 
a  woman  needs.  Services  free.  Best 
references.  Address  Box  .109,  Orchard 
and  Farm.  

RI  GS,  large,  high-grade  In  pretty  col- 
ored designs;  .l.'ixBS;  Japanese  Im- 
ported; samples.  $1  postpaid.  Order 
to-day.  Liberal  terms  to  agents.  J. 
F.  Cook,  San  Bruno,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


9>*O0  10  .\CHES,  Tuolumne  count  \  >,r 

one  mile  from  railroad  (now  bujl  lu 
and  .Slate  Highway  to  Yoseniitc. 
new  collage;   water  plentiful,  .s| 
big  live  dilch;  good  soil,  no  rocks,  I 
|)an.    adobe,   alkali   nor  malaria, 
and  timbered.    Located  near  tHi.f 
Hetch     Hetcby     i)roJect.  Fine 
country.    Good  neighbors.  A  goo. I 
for  a   man   with    limited   means  I; 
l>rices  and  demand  for  all  produce,  $!ii 
cash:  no  trade,     Clarcnpc  Holt,  onar< 
lllekman,  Cal. 


FRES\<»  t  t» — 520  acres,  town  r,  . 

K.    It,    In   2U0    yds.,   school    f.    i  i. 
townsite  on  land.     Sandy  loam  .s 
acres  of  good  alfalfa.  1X0  acres  i 
valed,  about    8ii    acres    more    til  i 
balance   pasture   land,   fenced:  >• 
house,  barn,  chicken-house,  stoiel 
etc.      Creek  and  good  well.     Al-  I, 
5  40-acre  tracts  at  $50  per  acre.   ^  i 
acre  tracts  at  $2.'i  per  acre,  and  twu  1' 
acres  improved,  all  dose  to  proven  c 
territory,     .\ddres8  Bos  D  I,  Coallnai 
Frcano  Co.,  Calif.  

HO  vol    want    a    modern,  up-t. 

poultry  ranch   that  Includes  n 
bungalow  with  all  Improvement- 
good  neighbors,  close  to  clean  low 
to  city,  that  will  pay  you  extra  . 
Income'.'    Then  write  us  about  oiu  on 
and  two  acie  plants,  equipped  and  1 
bearing   fruit,   at    bargain  prices 
real  opportunity  for  a  live  poultr.  ai 
Are  you  one?     Investigation  Is  • 
try  some.    Address  owner,  Geo.  >l,  i  ii. 
aon,  Campbrll,  Cal. 

FINE  PLACE  awaiting  a  home-In 
Five  acres  located  on  Oakdali  .- 
State  highway,  mile  west  of  0,il 
3  V4  acres  almonds,  producing  e.\ 
crop    this    .vear,  when  other  oi 
are  short:   1  >«    acres    alfalfa,  li 
strawberries,  blackberries  and  a- 
fruit,  grapes,  etc.    .Soil  sandy  loa 
der   irrigation.     Price    $2,700.     '1.  ir- 
$1,000  <'ash.     F.  H.  Hpckmnn,  Oakdab 
Stanlwlaua  t 'onnty,  Cal. 

(tl  .%RTER  acre  In  city  limits  \  

14  miles  I>os  Angeles.  Excelb  i 
and  seaside  climate.  Convenient 
service  and  good  school.  Well  : 
and  has  good  variety  bearing 
trees  ami  abundance  berries.  .\ 
place  for  j)Oultry.  Klectrlc  ligbi 
plenty  of  water.  A  bargain  if  \. 
looking  for  a  little  home  plac  . 
will  produce  Income.  Address  ' 
J._t'.  Pprjr.i.  box  2 IB.  Vpnipc,  Cnl 

WHY     NOT    combine  bualnes.s 

pleasure  on  your  vacation?  I." 
some  good  land.     Send  for  I.,lsl,- 
Ijand    (any   .1  counties),  Indian 
(special   now).  School   Lands,   s<  i  .  . 
until  1917.  $5.    County  Sectional  .Map. 
showing  Government  Land.   $2.r)0.  an; 
<-ounty.      State     Map    showing  SchO* 
Land,    $2.r.0.     Order    to-day.  Bookic 
free.    Joapph  Clark,  Saprampnto.  

BIG  BARGAIN — Sixty  acres  on  .  ..  ml 

road,  two  miles  east  of  Oakdal- 
der  Irrigation.     No  buildings:  s.. 
dium  sandy  loam.     Fifty  acres  p 
ley.   feterlta    and    Soudan  gras 
acres  low  land,   water  on  duriiiL 
season.      Pric"    $7.X00.      Terms.  ,^ 
cash,  balanie  as  agreed  upon.  Addiec; 
the  owner,  J.  L.  Hanpa,  Oakdalp,  Staa- 
Iwlaua  County.  California.  

FOR  SALE — New  modern  5- room  huB 
galow  on  an  acre  excellent  soli,  tl 
fruit  and  berries,  on  Boulevard,  On 
tario,  Cal.  Price  $.1,200.  $500  cash,  bal- 
ance terms  to  suit.  Also,  10  acres  al 
falfa  land,  good  pumping  plant.  abuB 
dance  water.  4  miles  south  Ontario.  Clj 
I'rlce  $.?.r,00.  $1,000  cash.  balan 
terms  to  sull.W.  H.  Mp<"unp,  Monro. 
California.    

FREE  BOOKLET  tells  "How,"  'Why* 
and  "Where"  about  State,  school 
Government.  Indian  lands  on  marke 
now.  Joapph  Clark,  Searcher  Rpeord* 
Saprampnto. 

IRRIGATED  BEARING  walnut  oi .  i 

Ventura  county;  $43.')  to  $525  pei 
Bean  lands  I7ii  to  $S0,  Rasy  i 
Wlcka.  Star »   Hnlldlna;.  I.oa  An  ae  1 .  ~ 

OLIVE  L,*M».    A  choice  20  acres 

good  imin  ovements.    In    the  fin  

Happy  Valley.     Address  Wn.  McCall 

Ollnda.  Shaatn  ponnty.  Cal.  

FOR  S,%LE — .Vt  a  bargain,  four  ao 
in  Paso  Robles,  $2,100,  $1,000,  on  1 
time;  four-room  bouse  on  place. 

Storla.  Pnwo  Roh|pa._Cal.  

FOR  SALF — Forty  acres  of  good  1 
three  and  one-half  miles  southeast 
Orland,  Glenn  co.    Mra.  Gea.  W.  SI 
aon.  Hlxon.  Cal.  

FOR  SALF — Corner      140x146  f<Mt 

house,  six  rooms:  good  well 
barn:  all  fenced  garden  land.  W, 
arpr.  Satlpoy,  Cal. 


Additional  Claaalflpd   Ada.  on  Fmf 
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Care  of  Baby  Chicks 

By  H.  L.  Kempster. 

DURING  the  first  two  days  of 
the  chick's  life  it  should  rest 
and  be  kept  warm.  It  is  bet- 
HT  without  having  food  until  it  is 
;s  hours  old.  Then  the  following 
mixture  should  be  fed  in  dry  litter  and 
ilso  in  a  shallow  tray:  Three  parts 
finely  cracked  wheat,  3  parts  finely 
racked  corn,  1  part  steel  cut  oats, 
keep  some  of  this  in  the  litter  all  the 
;  nne. 

Chicks    should    have  access  to  a 
lean  drinking  fountain,  which  should 
!ic  so  constructed  that  they  cannot 
ct  themselves  wet.    It  is  also  desir- 
ible  to  give  them  access  to  sour  skim 
nilk  or  buttermilk.    Twice  daily  the 
liicks  should  received  rolled  oats  or 
lie  following  mi.xture:  3  parts  bread 
rumhs,  3  parts  corn  bread,   1  part 
loiled  egg.    This  mixture  may  be  fed 
dry  or  it  may  be  moistened  with  sour 
iiilk.    A  very  small  amount  of  char- 
i  oal  and  finely  cut  green  food  should 
also  be  fed. 

Continue  the  mixture  of  wheat,  corn 
and  oats  until  the  chicks  arc  four 
weeks  old,  changing  gradually  from 
the  finer  to  more  coarsely  ground 
feed.  Keep  the  following  mixture  in 
a  box  where  chicks  may  run  to  it  at 
all  times:  30  parts  wheat  bran,  30  parts 
corn  meal,  30  parts  wheat  mi<ldlings, 
10  parts  beef  scrap,  sifted  fine  and  1 
part  bone  meal. 

Keet)  fine  charcoal  and  grit  where 
chicks  may  have  free  access  to  it. 
Feed  four  times  daily.  Continue  the 
green  feed  and  give  the  chicks  milk. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  feed  a  wet 
mash  once  a  day  at  4  p.  m.  Feed 
only  what  the  chicks  will  cat  up  clean 
before  going  to  roost.  Change  grad- 
ually from  chick  food  to  cracked  corn 
and  wheat.  Chickens  that  are  not 
yarded  should  be  fed  corn  and  wheat 
in  litter  as  a  scratch  food  and  should 
also  have  access  to  a  dry  mash  in  a 
hopper  where  they  can  help  them- 
selves. 

Raise  chickens  with  the  simplest 
rations  possible.  Clean  food,  consist- 
ing of  cracked  and  ground  grain;  ani- 


Farmer's  Classified  Market  Place. 


REAL  ESTATE— Continued. 

HOMESTEADS    in   Lassen   and  Modoc 
counties.     Booklet  free.     W.  G.  Bo- 
hwnnnn.  MndcHnc,  Calif.  

FOR    KENT — Poultry    ranch.      B.  Y. 
YoanK.  Beaumont,  Cal. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  secure  exclusive  territory  for 
Pyrocide  Fire  Kxtlnguisher;  best  and 
lowest  priced.  Every  hou.se  and  store 
should  have  them.  Sample  free.  West- 
ern Fire  Appliance  Co.,  323  Genry  St., 
8.  F.  

W.*NTED — State,    county   and  district 
managers  to  look  after  territory  and 
■ale  of  our  lighting  and  rooking  plants. 
Howard  MfK.  Co..  Yamhill.  Ore. 

FARMS  WANTED 

W.\NTED — To    hear    from    owner  of 
good  ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price 
and  description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Mlnneap- 
oliii.  Minn.  

P.*RMS  WANTEU — Have  4.000  buyers: 
describe  your  unsold  property.  401) 
Parmem'  Exohanee,  Denver,  Colo. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
 BUYERS 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash; 

assaying.  .SOc.  Pioneer  AiiHaylnRr 
Company,  Market  St.,  oppoNlte  Pal- 

aee  Hotel,  Snn  Franelnro,  Cnl. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS  ~ 


PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured 
through  us:  established  fifty  years. 
Send  for  free  booklet  on  "Patents." 
Paelfle  Coniit  I'atent  -*Keney,  Ine., 
Stoekton,  California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AV  VJITED  to  buy  canaries.    Males  $1.75 
and  females  50c.     Box  500,  Orchard 
ana  Farm. 


mal  food,  such  as  sour  milk,  butter- 
milk, commercial  ineat  scrap  and  bone 
meal;  clean  water,  plenty  of  shade, 
comfortable  and  dry  quarters,  free- 
dom from  lice  and  access  to  clean, 
fresh  earth  are  essentials  for  success- 
ful brooding. 

Artificial  Buttermilk 

By  L.  G.  Rinkle. 

DAIRYMEN,  doctors,  and  do- 
mestic scientists  have  agreed  in 
recommending  buttermilk  as  a 
refreshing  and  nutritious  drink,  and 
a  great  help  in  cooking,  particularly 
in  bread  making.  It  has  become  so 
popular  that  in  many  localities  the 
demand  cannot  be  supplied  in  the 
regular  way  with  buttermilk  secured 
as  a  by-product  from  buttermaking. 

.Artificial  buttermilk  is  made  to 
meet  this  increased  demand  by  keep- 
ing ordinary  skim-milk  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  68  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  more  than  18  to  24  hours,  or  un- 
til it  has  formed  a  smooth  curd.  As 
soon  as  the  milk  thickens  it  should  be 
churned  thoroughly  for  20  or  30 
minutes,  or  until  the  curd  is  broken 
up  very  fine. 

Very  thin  milk  docs  not  make 
buttermilk  of  the  best  flavor  and  con- 
sistency, so  one  pound  of  whole  milk 
should  be  added  to  every  eight  or 
ten  pounds  of  separator  skim-milk  to 
improve  the  flavor  and  smoothness. 
Hand-skimii.  <     usually  has 

enough  butter  fat  left  in  it  so  that  it 
will  make  buttermilk  of  good  quality, 
if  we  can  trust  the  experience  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  and 
many  dairymen  on  this  point. 


Sunflower  Seed 

SFVER.AL  years  ago  I  raised  a 
small  patch  of  sunflowers  into 
which  a  pen  of  hens  were  al- 
lowed to  run,  and  as  the  seeds  ripened 
and  fell  out  were  quickly  picked  up  by 
the  birds,  which  at  that  time  had  just 
started  to  moult.  This  particular  pen 
moulted  in  half  the  time  required  by 
those  not  having  the  seed  and  new 
feathers  came  in  quickly  and  were 
more  glossy  and  of  better  texture 
than  the  others;  these  were  stronger 
and  commenced  to  shell  out  eggs  long 
])efore.  and  in  greater  numbers  than 
those  fed  in  the  ordinary  way.  A 
narrative  of  my  various  experiments, 
while  it  might  be  interesting,  I  do  not 
think  has  a  place  here,  so  I  will 
j  siinply  state  the  results. 

.Sunflower  seed,  giving  a  full  feed 
four  times  a  week,  at  the  same  time 
using  other  grains  sparingly  during 
moulting  time,  will  bring  the  birds 
through  in  half  the  usual  time,  with 
better  plumage  and  in  better  health 
!  than  by  feeding  linseed  meal,  cotton- 
seed meal  or  any  other  preparation  I 
have  ever  seen  or  used,  and  it  is  na- 
ture's provision — nothing  artificial 
about  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  feeding 
much  dope  of  any  kind.  Used  as  an 
egg  food,  care  must  be  taken  as  the 
seed  is  fattening  and  if  fed  heavily 
will  throw  the  fowls  into  a  second 
moult,  which,  of  course,  would  be 
serious.  For  this  purpose  I  get  sat- 
isfactory results  by  giving  one  full 
feed  of  the  seed  twice  a  week  during 
the  winter  time.  What  I  mean  by 
"a  full  feed"  is  a  handful  for  each 
bird. 


.\s  showing  the  growing  interest  in 
farm  finance,  the  Savings  Union 
Hanking  and  Trust  Company  of  San 
Francisco  has  begun  to  develop  a 
special  country  loans  department  and 
secured  the  services  of  V.  C.  Bryant 
of  the  University  of  California  to  act 
as  its  field  man.  Prof.  Bryant  has  re- 
signed from  the  University  to  take  up 
this  work. 


Science  in  Agriculture 

C.  E.  Wantland. 

SCIENCE  in  agriculture  is  the 
new  revolution.  The  American 
farmer  is  the  "man  behind  the 

gun." 

"Millions  for  defense — not  one  cent 
for  tribute."  Uncle  Sam  now  aoolies 
the  old  warlike  challenge  to  peaceful 
agriculture  and  proposes,  with  the  aid 
of  science,  so  to  increase  the  products 
of  the  farm  as  to  not  only  provide 
against  any  shortage  at  hoine,  but  to 
continue  to  furnish  a  surplus  for  ex- 
port to  other  countries. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural products  had  almost  ceased 
and  the  balance  of  trade  would  have 
been  against  the  United  .States  if  the 
great  trusts  had  not  supplied  the  de- 
mand for  steel,  ore  and  machinery 
needed  by  other  countries.  Nature 
helped  suddenly  as  the  great  war  came 
on  and  Kansas  surprised  the  country 
with  a  freak  crop  of  170.000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  1914.  But  Kansas  dropped 
back  again  in  1915. 

Science  to  the  Rescue. 

Science  comes  to  the  rescue  in  the 
far  West.  Better  farming  methods  in 
the  old  States  and  dry  fanning  in  the 
new  States  are  looming  up.  Montana 
produced  nearly  40,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  in  1915. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
last  annual  report,  says: 

"The  most  valuable  discovery  made 
in  recent  yeais  as  affecting  the  public 
domain,  is  that  the  semi-arid  regions 
:nay  become  abundantly  productive 
under  dry  farming  methods." 

Science  in  agriculture  establishes  a 
new  and  solid  basis  to  build  upon.  The 
inTmc.T  no  longer  contemptuously 
to;;;es  a'-ide  the  bulletins  from  the 
.'igricultural  colleges.  He  no  longer 
shies  i't  the  professors,  but  sits  up. 
and  takes  notice  of  what  they  write 
about  "humus,"  "bacteria,"  "nitro- 
gren,"  "protein,"  etc. 

Conservation  of  water,  deep  plow- 
ing, subsurface  packing,  capillary  at- 
traction, summer  fallowing,  circula- 
tion of  air  in  the  soil,  seed  selection, 
crop  rotation,  etc.,  are  of  vital  in- 
terest to  lun;.  He  gets  chesty  when 
he  raises  a  bi^  crop  by  following  the 
Campbell  system  of  soil  culture  and 
his  neighbors  fail  under  old  methods. 

The  tnany  millions  expended  an- 
nually by  Uncle  Sam's  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricul- 
tural college.,  with  their  department 
iTi'^tructioii,  demonstration  and  exten- 
sion work  and  farm  advisers  are  ap- 
p'  ei  iated. 

The  Farmer  to  the  Front. 

Til.?  revolution  brought  about  by 
the  Babcock  milk  tester  is  an  old 
story.  "Burbank"  has  been  a  house- 
hold word  for  many  years.  Camp- 
bell, Holden,  ICnapp,  Grubb  and  other 
new  names  arc  familiar  in  farming 
district?. 

The  millions  of  dollars  saved  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  hog  cholera  serums 
spell  "profits."  The  use  of  electric 
power,  great  tractors,  gas  engines, 
centrifugal  pumps  and  other  improved 
farm  machinery;  the  wonders  worked 
by  scientific  soil  culture,  the  influence 
of  the  farm  journals  and  the  great 
railroads,  with  the  rapid  approach  of 
better  marketing  methods  and  rural 
credits,  are  all  combining  to  lift  ag- 
ricultiire  to  the  top  as  the  industry 
in  whicli  science  i.->  at  last  having  the 
greatest  influence. 

The  new  farmer  is  truly  "in  the  sad- 
dle'' and  agricultural  i-roducts  will 
take  their  place  permanently  as  a 
great  factor  in  the  exports  of  the 
country  in  the  future 


There  is  no  doubt  that  silage  puts 
a  good  finish  on  cattle  topped  out 
with  it  in  spring.     It  is  like  greens 

|and    pie-plant   to   humans  pastur- 

;igc  in  advance. 


.•\  new  gopher  gun  has  been  in- 
vented by  a  Portland  man,  the  gun 
having  an  efficiency  of  forcing  fumes 
into  gopher  holes  a  distance  of  100 
feet,  getting  all  the  gophers  every 
time.  The  explosive  feature,  so  dan- 
gerous in  former  invc^ntions,  is  elim- 
inated. 


Where  You  Live  Every 
Day 

By  Charles  Anthony  Doyle 

I AM  tired   of  the  City.     its  traffic 
and  din 

Of  its  hovels  of  shame  and  its  man- 
sions of  sin; 

Of  its  pride  in  false  living,  its  com- 
merce by  stealth, 

.\nd  its  pathos  of  poverty,  swagger 
of  wealth; 

Of  its  boulevard  brazenry,  presump- 
tion and  pose 

;\nd  its  judgment  of  men  by  their 
bankbooks   and  clothes; 

So  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  country 
again, 

To  the  farm  and  the  orchard,  the 
meadow  and  plain; 

To  the  deep-bosoiTied  v;illey  be- 
flowered  and  green 

Where  warm-hearted  Nature  for- 
ever is  Queen — 

Where  the  clover  airs  balmily  blow 
on  your  cheek — 

Where  you  live  every  day  and  not 
just  once  a  week! 

-Ah!  the  pity,  the  pain  and  the 
despond  of  Life 

Where  the  worn  soul  goes  wander- 
ing— an  outcast — in  strife; 

Where  dishonesty,  envy  and  lust 
crowd  the  hives. 

And  the  foul  lure  of  Gold  leads  its 
slaughter  of  lives. 

Yes,  City,  your  mansions  and  cafes 
are  bright 

With  their  tinkle  of  glasses,  their 
music  and  light; 

Your  avenues  teem  with  Pomp's 
gaudy  parade. 

But  Poverty's  children  crouch  dumb 
in  the  shade — 

.A.nd  I'ln  sick  of  it  all— to  the  hill- 
side and  plain! 

Where  truth  and  clean  living  are 
prized  more  than  gain; 

Where  hearts  are  unselfish  and  inean 
what  they  speak 

Where  you  live  every  day  and  not 
just  once  a  week! 

Good-by  to  you,   City!    good-by  to 

your  pride; 
Good-by  to    the    heart    aches  your 

blandishments  hide; 
Farewell  to    your    marts  and  your 

sky-scrapers  tall, 
.\nd  may  God  help  the  failures  you 

lured  to  their  fall! 
For  T  and  mv  sweetheart  are  faced 

to  the  hills 
Upbuilded  by  God  at  Creation's  first 

thrills; 

We   shall   scent   the   wild  blossoms, 

our  toil  shall  be  rest. 
And  our  friends  shall  be  those  who 

are  time-tried  and  best. 
The  linnet  will  wake  us  at  dawn's 

gentle  light 
.\nd  the  cricket's  sweet  chirn  lull  our 

sleeping  at  night: 
.\nd  a-work  in  the  fields  or  a  dream 

bv  the  creek 
We  shall  live  every  day— and  not  just 

once  a  week! 


Home  a  Place  of  Refuge- 
Homes  arc  made  up  of  father,  with 
mother  and  children;  and  where  the 
binding  tie  is  love,  harmony  and 
progress,  it  is  the  ideal  place  of  ref- 
uge. But  the  detached  members  of 
families  have  the  home  instinct  the 
same  as  their  fortunate  brethren  and 
sisters.  It  is  always  well  for  two, 
or  three,  or  more,  congenial  people 
to  set  up  for  themselves  their  house- 
hold goods,  until  the  right  opportu- 
nity comes  for  marriage- 


Only  four  to  six  divoi  i  <  <  \ro 
granted  in  Canada  annuall\. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


For  the  Farm  Woman 


DEAR  Women  of  the  I'arni: 
I  don't  believe  there  is  one  of 
us  who  does  not  look  forward 
every  day  to  the  coming  of  the  mail 
carrier  with  his  messages  from  our 
dear  ones,  the  rnagazincs  and  news- 
papers. 

It  usually  affords  a  few  minutes  of 
rest,  for  no  really  human  farmer  likes 
to  have  the  postman  go  by  without 
e.xchanging  a  little  friendly  gossip 
about  the  neighbors,  crops,  forest 
fires  or  whatever  is  most  mteresting 
in  the  community. 

And  what  a  cheery  thing  it  is  to 
go  into  the  house  with  a  handful  of 
letters  and  magazines. 

So  I  am  trying  to  make  my  corner 
in  "Orchard  and  Farm''  so  full  of 
good  things  that  you  all  will  be  es- 
pecially glad  when  the  day  arrives 
that  brings  a  copy  to  your  door. 

Do  write  and  tell  me  if  I  am  filling 
your  individual  needs.  I  hope  the 
hints  are  proving  valuable. 

I  think  our  poetry  very  beautiful 
and  helpful  as  all  good  poetrv  should 
be. 

I  am  sure  we  all  feel  deep  sym- 
pathy with  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox in  the  recent  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Robert  Wilcox,  and  wish  that 
it  were  possible  for  us  to  send  some 
comforting  word  to  her  as  she  has  so 
often  done  for  us  through  her  verses. 

As  for  fashions,  this  is  the  season 
of  brilliant  colors,  so  if  any  of  you 
have  a  secret  desire  for  some  gay 
plumage,  now  is  the  time  to  gratify 
It.  "Very  pretty  and  useful  skirts  are 
bemg  made  of  awning  material.  All 
the  lawns  and  crepes  are  striped  and 
the  sweaters  and  sport  coats  are  all 
in  bright  colors. 

No  one  grows  old  any  more  and 
the  prettv  youthful  clothes  are  for 
sweet  sixteen  and  grandmother,  too, 
with  a  pair  of  smart  boots  to  match. 

The  recipes  I  have  tried  to  make 
wholesome  but  very  economical,  as 
one  of  my  readers  requests  in  the  let- 
ter below: 

,  Dear  Ruth  Roberts:  I  am  so  glad 
Orchard  and  Farm"  is  putting  aside 
so  many  pages  for  women.  My  hus- 
band is  so  fond  of  the  magazine,  and 
I  enjoy  the  articles  very  much  too. 
It  IS  nice  to  have  the  recipes  and 
household  hints.  Do,  please.  Mrs. 
Roberts,  put  in  some  practical  and 
economical  recipes,  as  there  are  so 
many  in  my  cook  books  I  have  not 
the  time  or  money  to  prepare  — 
Mrs.  M. 

T  hope  Mrs.  M.  will  find  our 
column  this  month  just  what  she 
want?. 

And  now  for  a  secret.  The  editor 
has  just  about  promised  that  some 
time  in  the  near  future  we  will  have 
a  contest  with  prizes  for  the  best 
recipes   and  hints. 

Watch  for  more  about  thi^  next 
month.  RUTH  ROBERTS. 


Kitchen  Party. 

Don't  you  want  to  have  a  Kalm 
and  Kool  Kitchen  Party?  It's  lots 
of  fun. 

Each  couple  has  a  course  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  and  they  draw  to  see 
which  course  it  shall  be. 

The  invitations  read  like  this: 

Keep 

Kalm  and  Kool  and 
Kome  to  a 
Kitchen  party  at 
Our  house 
Next  Saturday. 

Kaution!     Unless  each  wears  an 
apron  and  arrives  at  5  o'clock  they 
Kant 
Kiss  the 
Kook. 

Any  menu  will  do,  but,  of  course, 
some  of  the  things  must  be  cooked 
in  advance. 


Sweet  Breath. 

Have  you  ever  had  fried  onions  and 
beefsteak  for  dinner? 

It  is  a  dish  I  often  deny  myself 
for  fear  of  being  offensive  to  mem- 
bers of  my  family  who  do  not  eat 
onions. 

A  friend  from  San  Jose  advised  me 
to  nibble  on  a  sprig  of  parsley  after 
eating  onions  as  a  breath  sweetener. 


Lard  vs.  Butter. 

Many  of  you  know  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  butter  in  making 
pastry.  Beef  drippings  or  lard  may 
be  used. 

I  have  found  by  experience  that  it 
is  better  to  use  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  shortening  when  substi- 
tuting lard  or  drippings  than  most 
recipes  call  for. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  I  was  confident 
That  God's  stupendous  mystery  of 
birth 

\\'as  mine  to  know.    The  wonder  of  it  lent 
New  ecstasy  and  glory  to  the  earth. 

I  heard  no  voice  that  uttered  it  aloud, 
Nor  was  it  written  for  me  on  a  scroll; 

Yet,  if  alone  or  in  the  common  crowd, 
I  felt  mj-self  a  consecrated  soul. 

My  child  leaped  in  its  dark  and  silent  room 

And  cried,  "I  am,"  though  all  unheard  by 
men. 

So  leaps  my  spirit  in  the  body's  gloom 

And  cries :  "I  live !  I  shall  be  born  again." 
Elate  with  certitude  toward  death  I  go. 
Nor  doubt,  nor  argue,  since  I  know,  I  know ! 


Soap  and  Cold  Cream. 

It's  all  very  well  to  potter  about  a 
small  garden  with  a  pair  of  old  gloves 
on,  but  when  there  is  a  long  day  of 
berry  picking  or  weeding  to  do  they 
become  a  nuisance;  but  still  some  of 
us  do  like  to  keep  our  hands  and 
nails  looking  well,  and  once  the  grime 
has  gotten  in  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  get  the  hands  and  finger  nails 
clean. 

Before  going  to  work  grease  the 
hands  well  with  cold  cream  or  vase- 
line and  rub  the  finger  nails  over  a 
piece  of  soap.  This  will  prevent  the 
dirt  from  getting  under  the  nails  and 
is  easily  washed  out. 

Boiled  Salad  Dressing. 

1  egg  beaten. 

%  cup  of  cream  or  milk.  (Sour 
cream  will  do.) 

%  teaspoon  mustard. 
%  teaspoon  of  salt. 
%  teaspoon  paprika. 

2  tablespoons  of  vinegar. 
Boil  in  dish  of  water. 


Oranges  and  Cocoanut. 

3  large  oranges. 
1  cup  sugar. 

%  box  of  shredded  cocoanut. 

Cut  the  oranges  in  halves,  remove 
the  pulp  without  injuring  the  skins; 
slice  the  pulp  fine,  cover  with  sugar 
and  cocoanut,  and  let  it  stand  for  on^ 
hour.  Scallop  the  edges  of  the  empty 
shells  with  the  scissors.  Fill  with  the 
sugared  pulp,  and  serve. 

Eggless  Cookies. 

1  cup  sugar. 

1  cup  shortening  (less  if  lard  or 
beef  drippings  are  used). 
1  cup  sour  milk. 
1  teaspoon  soda. 
Nutmeg  and  salt. 
1  cup  flour. 

When  dough  is  rolled  out,  press  in 
granulated  sugar  and  cinnamon  be- 
fore cutting.    Bake  until  crisp. 

Johnny  Cake. 

1  cup  of  cornmeal. 
1  cup  of  flour. 

1  cup  of  milk.  f 

4  tablespoons  of  sugar. 
%  teaspoon  of  salt. 

1  egg- 

4  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. 

1%  cups  apple  sauce  (juice  and 
pulp.) 

1  cup  of  sugar. 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

2  teaspoons  of    soda    in    2  table- 
spoons of  hot  water. 
%  teaspoon  of  salt. 
H  teaspoon  of  cinnamoa. 
%  teaspoon  of  cloves. 
^  teaspoon  of  allspice. 

1  cup  of  raisins. 

2  cups  of  flour. 

Put  buttered  paper  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan.  pour  in  the  dough,  and 
bake  slowly  one  and  one-half  hours. 
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Make  a  Silk  Handbag 

Or  a  Velvet  One  to  Match  Your  Hat. 
By  Edith  Allen 


ONE  of  the  prettiest  features  of 
up  to  date  feminine  equipment 
is  the  new  handijag.  It  is  made 
of  silk,  satin  or  velvet,  and  is  of  every 
ima.einable  color,  though  generally  of 
a  shade  to  match  or  harmonize  with 
the  street  costume. 

The  popularity  of  the  cloth  hand- 
bag is  not  altogether  because  of  its 
prettiness  and  daintiness,  but  largely 
because  the  owner  can  make  it  her- 
self, which  is  exceedingly  hard  to  do 
in  the  case  of  the  leather  bag.  Of 
course,  cloth  bags  are  not  so  rigid 
as  leather  ones  and  the  contents  are 
more  easily  broken,  if  they  are  break- 
.able,  and  always  more  readily  dis- 
arrayed. But  a  woman  should  not 
try  to  crowd  everything  into  her  bag 
anyway.  It  is  intended  merely  for 
a  small  purse,  a  handkerchief  and  a 
toilet  article  or  two  and  not  as  a 
receptacle  for  shoes  or  hats,  as  some 
women  who  bulge  them  full  of  shop- 
ping stuff  seem  to  think. 

They're  Ea&ily  Made. 

Some  of  the  new  bags  arc  very 
easily  made.  One  charming  bag  to 
use  with  a  summer  frock  is  made  of 
taffeta  and  trimmed  with  crash  which 
is  darned  with  varicolored  worsteds. 
This  can  also  be  made  of  other  kinds 
of  material,  but  silk  seems  to  be  most 
popular. 

There  is  a  bag  with  an  oval  or 
round  bottom  that  is  not  hard  to 
make  and  is  very  pretty.  This  can 
be  made  very  appropriately  with 
striped  silk  or  linen.  The  bottom 
may  be  covered  with  pasteboard  or  a 
mirror  may  be  substituted. 

A  long-shaped  bag  with  a  cord 
handle  and  a  tassel  at  the  bottom  is 
very  neat.  Roman-shaped  bands  ef- 
fectively trim  such  a  bag  if  it  be  made 
of  gray  suede.  The  stripes  are  about 
an  inch  wide  and  are  done  in  the 
stitclies  most  used  for  neckties.  The 
striped  effect  includes  the  bottom 
li.ilf  of  the  bag  and  the  bands  go 


round  and  round.  The  upper  half  is 
of  a  neutral  shade  of  suede  or  heavy 
silk  and  this  material  mav  be  cut  in 
a  circular  piece  for  the  'bottom  un- 
less one  substitutes  a  circular  knitted 
piece.  The  center  is  weighted  with 
a  huge  silk  tassel  in  which  appear  all 
the  colors  used.  The  bag  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  1.5  inches  and 
IS  finished  on  the  outside  with  cords 
which  are  run  through  silk  rings. 
Bag  With  Ring  Handle. 

Another  bag  of  taffeta  silk  is 
shirred  on  two  large  rings,  generally 
jade,  though  others  may  be  used. 
The  rings  serve  as  handles.  The  fitted 
lining  should  be  of  fancy  silk.  There 
is  one  objection  to  jade  handles  and 
that  is  that  they  are  easily  broken 
and  not  very  easily  replaced. 

All  the  bags  just  described  are  il- 
lustrated in  the  July  number  of  Har- 
per's Bazaar,  which  will  supply  pa- 
per patterns  for  them  at  15  cents 
each.  If  made  of  old  silk  or  bargain- 
counter  remnants  these  new  bags  are 
much  cheaper  than  the  leather  ones, 
which  cost  from  $1  to  $5,  while  a  silk 
bag  can  easily  be  made  for  less  than 
50  cents. 

It  looks  as  though  the  silk  bag 
would  entirely  displace  the  leather 
one,  so  popular  has  it  become  all  of  a 
sudden. 

The  velvet  bag  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  is  all  the 
rage  in  Paris  and  London  and  will 
soon  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  It  can  be 
made  in  all  colors  to  match  the  street 
dress  and  can  be  either  plain  or  multi- 
colored, banded,  ringed  or  checked, 
and  with  or  without  lining.  In  con- 
nection with  the  new  velvet  poke  hat, 
the  effect  of  this  bag  is  quite  "nifty." 

Fads  of  Fashion 

Getrella  has 

Passed  up  her  "rat"' 
Because  it  won't 

Go  in  her  hat. 
— Youngstown  Telegram. 

Florella,  who 

Was  out  of  date. 
Moved  waist  line  up. 

And  now  looks  great. 

— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
Her  hat  is  green. 

Her  gown  is  pink. 
Her  stockings  red — 

She's  daft,  I  think — 

— Grand  Rapids  News. 

She  now  can  walk 
With  mannish  tread. 

No  more  tight  gowns 
For  her  to  dread. 

— Mansfield  Shield. 

She  cut  off  short. 

With  cunning  ruse. 
Her  skirt  to  show 

Her  snow-white  shoes. 


Standard  Salad  Dressing. 

6  tablespoonfuls      1  teaspoonful  salt 

butter  Va  teaspoonful 

4  tablespoonfuls  paprika 

flour  Vz  teaspoonful 

4  tablespoonfuls  mustard 

brown  sugar  1  cupful  vinesar 
3  eggs  or  6  egg      V4  cupful  boiling 

yolks  water 

Melt  the  butter  in  the  top  of  a 
double  boiler,  and  stir  in  the  flour, 
mixing  thoroughly.  Then  add  the 
other  ingredients  in  the  order  given, 
and  stir  over  boiling  water  till  well 
thickened.  Beat  the  eggs  or  egg- 
yolks  till  very  light,  and  turn  the 
cooked  mixture  into  them,  beating 
constantly.  Return  to  the  double 
boiler,  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes, 
stirring  up  from  the  bottom.  This 
makes  about  a  pint  of  thick,  rich- 


ICE. 

NICE  OR  RATS 
EXPENSED 

MOVLDoRDECiOd 


SPARK.  AUTOMATIC  COOLER 

WMholn  ^n'^Ii'nfln""'"','''  "<"••"»>'■  No  family  should  !>• 
Wiinoul  one.  Will  piij.  tor  Itself  In  one  season   Buller  Milk 

Ja"vnnVze.l^roV^  -H™''',°'r'''J''-  Construrled  of  heav; 
l.e  ome  I„,.l  t'"'".''  '"o'"""  "kt  wood  and 

ou  mif  ,.  V;Vf''r.  «,>l^|'"lz<-d  hardware  rloll,_kerps 
..•I'laTod  Me' V?  reM^^T.^wl",  ?  Y''^^  T,.™""  ""'»">■ 
Made  In  3  sizes.    Send  for  De.ci'ptf^art'Xr!"" 


Keeps  food  cool 
clean  and  wholesome 

Manufactured  by 

HANNERBRAYCO 

OAKIAND  CALIFORNIA 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

;-Cood  Markets  —  High  Prices 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
•^Wheai,  Cats,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oals  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada's 
wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for 
quality  and  price. 


Western  Canada  produced  Sn  1915  one-third  <is  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  ^ater  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenue  for  the  pro- 
ducer. In  Western  Canada  you  will  find  good  markets,  splen- 
did schools,  exceptional  social  conditions,  perfect  climate,  and 
other  great  attra(;tions. 

There  Is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 

.Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  ask  for  reduced 
railway  rates,  information  as  to  best  locations, 
etc.  Address 

Superintendent  ot  Immigration,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  or  apply  to  Gilbert 
Roche,  Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Canadian  Building,  Exhibition 
^Grounds,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Lasts  Twice 
As  Long 


i  HROUGH  the  microscope,  a 
A  spindle  looks  as  rough  as  sand 
paper.  That's  where  the  rub  comes. 
But  the  powdered  mica  in  Mica 
Axle  Grease  fills  up  this  uneven- 
ness,  making  a  smoother,  cooler 
bearing.  That's  why  Mica  does  bet- 
ter work,  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


MICA  GREASE 


colored  stock  which  will  keep  for 
weeks  in  a  covered  glass  jar  in  a 
cool  place.  Thin  as  needed  with 
sweet  or  sour,  plain  or  whipped 
cream. — Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hinckley. 

Picnic  Salmon  Salad. 
1  can  salmon,  3  tablespoonfuls 

flaked  melted  butter 

6  soda  crackers.      Salt  and  pepper  to 

rolled  taste 
3  large  sour  Cream  salad  dress- 

pickles,   chopped      ins  to  moisten 
3  hard  boiled  eggs,  thoroughly 

chopped  Lettuce  or  water- 

1  cupful  celery  cress 
diced,  or  celery 
salt  to  taste 

Mix  the  ingredients  together  in  the 
order  given,  making  the  salad  a  little 
too  moist,  as  the  soda  crackers  will 
absorb  the  excess.  Arrange  on  the 
salad  green,  and  garnish  with  extra 
dressing,  sliced  lemon  and  pimiento 
strips. — Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hinckley. 


San  Diego  Exposition 

Round  Trip  Excursion 
Daily 

Frequent  Trains — Shortest  Time 


via 


Southern 
Pacific 

First  in  Safety 


When  Answering  Advertisements 
Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Now  Preserve  Fruit 

How  It  Is  Done  Simply  and  Safely. 
Bv  Ruth  Roberts 


A ppnratiiN  nnd  Outfit  fur  Hunio  Cnnnlni;. 


WHAT  is  that  delicious  fruity 
odor  floating  on  the  breeze? 
Canning    time    has  come 
again  with  much  tasting  and  stirring. 

One  of  the  proudest  moments  of  a 
woman's  life,  I  am  sure,  is  when,  .-ifter 
a  hard  day  over  steaming  kettles,  she 
.surveys  the  neat  rows  of  cans  lillcd 
with  luscious  fruit,  or  like  the  old 
connoisseur  with  his  "lass  of  rare 
wine,  she  holds  the  jar  of  jelly  to 
the  sun  to  admire  the  rich  color  as 
the  light  filters  through. 

Each  housewife  has  her  favorite 
way  of  canning  or  preserving,  but  I 
think  the  boiling  of  the  fruit  in  the 
cans  is  most  commonly  used,  though 
some  like  the  cold  water  method  for 
sour  fruits  such  as  green  gooseber- 
ries and  rhubarb. 

I  am  going  to  give  a  few  hints  that 
may  prove  helpful  and  a  few  good 
recipes. 

Without  Sugar. 

In  the  first  i)lacc  all  fruit  should 
be  wasbcd.  Little,  if  any,  flavor  is 
lost  and  it  is  by  far  the  cleanest  way 
of  doing. 

In  making  current  jelly  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stem  the  currants.  The 
juice  is  strained  through  a  cloth  and 
the  stems  will  do  no  harm. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  sugar  should 
always  be  so  high  at  canning  time  but 
it  is  possible  to  do  without  it  until 
some  time  when  it  is  cheaper.  To 
preserve  fruit  juices  without  sugar  for 
jelly  making  use  the  following 
method:  Boil  the  fruit  and  strain 
the  juice  as  usual,  allowing  it  to  drip 
through  the  jelly  bag.  Then  instead 
of  boiling  down  with  the  sugar  re- 
heat the  juice  and  pour  it,  boiling  hot, 
into  the  bottles  or  jars  and  seal  at 
once.  In  the  winter  when  ready  to 
use  turn  the  juice  into  a  kettle,  boil 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  meas- 
ure and  add  one  equal  amount  of 
heated  sugar,  boil  again  for  five  min- 
utes and  pour  into  jelly  glasses. 

Of  course  this  prolongs  the  can- 
ning but  it  is  much  better  than  going 
without  jelly  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  sugar. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  set  jelly  in  a 
sunny  window  for  a  day  so  that  the 
sun's  rays  may  penetrate  it.  Cover 
the  jelly  with  glass  if  you  have  it 
so  that  the  dust  can  not  get  in. 
Canning  Fruits. 

To  can  pcaclies,  strawberries,  cher- 
ries, pears.  <|uinces,  raspberries, 
blackberries,   tomatoes  or  corn,  the 


following  method  is  generally  a  sat- 
isfactory one: 

Wash  and  prepare  the  fruit.  If  it  is 
corn,  cut  it  off  the  cob.  Tomatoes 
are  easily  peeled  by  dipping  first  in 
boiling  water.  Then  put  the  fruit  or 
vegetables  in  the  jars  and  fill  to  over- 
flowing with  cold  water. 

Run  a  silver  spoon  or  knife  around 
the  insides  and  bottoms  of  the  jars 
to  force  out  all  the  air.  Then  i)ut 
on  the  rubbers  and  screw  the  covers 
on  loosely.  Place  the  jars  in  the 
wash  boiler  or  dishpan  so  that  they 
do  not  touch  each  other.  Before  the 
jars  arc  set  in,  a  towel  or  some  false 
bottom  should  be  laid  down,  other- 
wise the  jars  arc  apt  to  break. 
To  Insure  Preservation. 

Pour  in  three  or  four  inches  of 
water  and  boil  about  half  an  hour 
for  tender  fruit  and  an  hour  for  firmer 
fruit,  timing  from  the  moment  the 
water  begins  to  boil. 

When  done,  set  the  jars  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  with  a  cloth  in  the  bot- 
tom, screw  on  the  tops  and  wipe  dry. 
Invert  and  let  them  get  cold.  If  any 
moisture  is  noticed  about  the  mouth 
of  the  jar  after  they  have  stood  for 
awhile  the  top  is  not  tight  and  the 
fruit  from  that  jar  must  be  heated 
again  and  sealed  or  it  will  not  keep. 

Sugar  may  be  put  in  when  the 
cold  water  is  poured  on  the  fruit  or 
it  mav  be  added  when  the  jars  are 
opened. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  canning  pie 
cherries,  gooseberries  and  rhubarb  by 
the  cold  water  process,  vouched  for 
by  a  man  who  enjoys  rhubarb  pie 
and  cherry  puddings  the  year  around. 

If  canning  rhubarb,  wash  and  cut 
the  right  length  (without  removing 
the  skin),  fill  the  jars  with  cold  water 
put  on  the  rubbers  and  screw  on  the 
lids  tight.  Put  paper  around  the  jars 
to  keep  out  the  light  and  set  away 
until  desired  for  use. 

For  Extensive  Canning. 

If  you  are  turning  out  any  great 
number  of  cans  of  fruit  at  this  season 
one  of  the  best  investments  you  can 
make  for  home  or  orchard  is  tlic  new 
apparatus  illustrated  by  the  above 
picture.  Such  an  apparatus  is  cheap 
and  can  be  used  in  the  kitchen  or 
shed.  There  are  various  patterns  of 
tliis  outfit  and  they  range  in  price 
from  $13  to  $17.5.  The  daily  capacity 
of  the  $13  outfit  is  100  to  200  cans, 
while  the  more  costly  one  has 
a  capacity  of  1,500  to  3, ,500  cans  a 
day. 


The  ^2^^res/img  Qharm 

of  good  tea  is  in  its 
delicate  flavor 

Unfortunately^  the  world  is  not  full 
of  good  tea.  Tou  must  choose  with  care. 
Those  many  women  who  use  Schilling  s 
Best  know  that  the  cost  of  good  tea  is 
very, very  little.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  their  preference.  Another 
reason— a  very  real  reason  — is  that 
each  of  the  four  taste-types  (  yapan, 
English  Breakfast,  Ceylon,  Oolong  J 
brews  tea  of  indescribable  charm. 
Send  for  the  Taste  Packet 

which  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  find  the  type  of  tea  that 
fou  like  best.  Qontains  four  parchmyn  envelopes  of  Schilling 
Tea  —  Japan,  English  Breakfast,  Ceylon  and  Oolong. 
Enough  for  five  or  six  cups  of  each  kind.  Mailed 
promptlyonreceiptof locents  (stampsorcoin  J. 
Address:  ^  Schilling  Company 
JJJ  Second  St. ,  San  Francisco. 

Schilling^ s  Best 

Sold  through  grocers  only. 

In  standard  packages,  8-oz.  and  l-lb. 


tea 


Schilliog's 
Best 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Fans 
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The  Home  Garden 

Suggestions  for  August. 
By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

1118  I'olH  ."Street,  Vcnliint.  Col. 


Mrs.  Paqnotte  In  Her  Flower  Garden. 


IF  you  want  a  good  winter  crop  of 
roses,  let  them  liave  a  rest.  Do 
not  water  them  at  all  this  month 
ny  next.  Let  the  soil  dry  out  and 
ilic  wood  ripen.  It  will  not  hurt  them 
It  they  do  get  dry  enough  to  drop 
most  of  the  leaves. 

Chrysanthemums  need  the  best  of 
■  are  now.  Do  not  neglect  the  small 
plants.  Tf  the  soil  is  allowed  to  be- 
come dry  and  hard  the  plants  will 
-row  weak  and  spindling.  Cliry- 
santhemums  will  need  all  the  water 
they  can  get  from  now  on  until 
lilooming  time.  Give  them  a  good 
mulch  of  well  rotted  manure  and  tie 
the  plants  to  stakes  to  prevent  them 
from  being  broken  by  the  wind. 
\\  atch  for  rust,  tiirip  and  aphis;  spray 
with  bordeaux  for  rust  and  a  solu- 
lion  of  nicotine  for  thrip  and  aphis. 

Dahlias  that  begun  to  bloom  early 
\\  \\\  begin  to  produce  smaller  blooms 
now  and  we  will  say  they  have 
liloomed  out.  The  truth  is,  they  have 
ii>ed  up  all  the  available  food  in  the 
^oil  and  arc  starved  out  and  need  cul- 
tivation and  food.  Cut  back  well  and 
sprinkle  around  each  plant  a  small 
liandful  of  bone  meal  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  Use  four  parts  bone  to  one  of 
Mida  mixed  well.  Carefully  work 
It  into  the  soil  and  give  the  plants  a 
uood  soaking.  Never  cultivate  deep- 
ly- around  blooming  dahlias.  If  you 
want  a  surprise  bed  next  year,  save 
>ced  from  some  of  the  best  of  the 
(actus  dahlias  and  plant  in  the  seed 
bed  next  February  and  transplant 
when  the  plants  are  three  inches  high. 
They  will  bloom  the  first  season. 

Iris  that  need  transplanting  or  di- 
xiding  should  be  moved  this  month. 
And  if  you  have  not  got  a  bed  of 
iris,  I  would  advise  planting  some  at 
iiice.  There  are  so  many  of  the  new- 
c.st  kinds  that  are  really  wonderful 
in  color.  One  of  the  very  best  is 
Crimson  King.  Why  they  should  call 
it  crimson  is  a  mystery,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  richest  shades  of  royal  purple. 
It  is  ever  blooming.  May  Queen,  Her 
Majesty,  Lord  Grey,  Mme.  Chereau, 
Mozart,  Honorable  and  the  Dalma- 
: aci.  Princess  Beatrice  all  arc  good 
and  easy  to  grow. 

.\ugust  is  the  best  month  to  sow 
-ced  of  the  hardy  perennials.  Most  va- 
rieties, if  sown  this  month,  will  bloom 
next  year.  Also  sow  cosmos,  Canter- 
l>ury  bells,  lobelia,  pansy,  petunia  and 
\  crbina.  Those  who  have  a  shady 
licd  should  grow  cenerarias.  They 
'lave  some  of  the  best  shades  of  blue 
and  purple  of  any  of  our  winter  and 
>  arjy  spring  flowers.  They  are  fine 
lor  pot  plants. 


New  Fresias. 

Lovers  of  this  dainty  little  flower 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  are 
several  new  varieties  on  the  market. 
One  of  these,  Fischer's  new  laven- 
der, splendens,  an  immense  lavender- 
tinted  flower  with  white  throat,  is  be- 
ing ofifered  to  the  trade  for  the  first 
time.  The  variety  is  so  rare  and 
the  supply  so  limited  that  the  price  is 
almost  prohibitive. 

I  had  the  good  luck  to  see  these 
freesias  in  bloom  last  March  and  the 
beauty  of  their  clear  lavender  color- 
ing, the  substance  of  the  petalage  and 
the  length  of  steins  can  hardly  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  only 
known  the  older  freesias. 

Mr.  Frey  of  Indiana  has  also  put 
on  the  market  another  strain  which 
he  calls  the  Rainbow  Fresia.  These 
come  in  mixed  colors  and  include  sev- 
eral shades  of  yellow,  orange,  pink 
and  lavender.  They  will  not  be  as 
expensive  as  the  pure  lavender  ones. 
Mr.  Frey  has  experimental  fields  at 
Montebello,  Cal. 

Hand  Spraying. 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  in 
the  garden  is  the  small  hand  spray. 
They  are  inexpensive,  costing  from 
50  to  75  cents.  They  are  light  and 
any  woman  can  use  one  and  by  the 
timely  use  one  can  keep  their  plants 
clean  of  scale,  rust,  thrips,  aphis,  etc. 

Answers  to  Questions. 

We  have  just  f/ircn  our  roses  a  lib- 
eral dressing  of  fertilizer  ami  then 
look  well,  but  I  notice  the  soil  is  full 
of  worms.  They  look  slim  and  dark 
for  angle  worms.  Can  iioii  tell  me  if 
they  are  angle  worms  or  some  kind  of 
a  icire  worm,  and  if  they  will  injure 
the  roses?  If  so,  ichat  can  I  do  for 
them? — 1{. 

The  sample  of  soil  you  sent  had  no 
wire  worms  at  all  in  it.  The  only 
worms  were  angle  worms.  The  rea- 
son they  are  "slim  and  dark"  is  be- 
cause they  are  young.  Just  leave  them 
alone  for  a  few  weeks  and  you  will 
find  them  of  good  size  and  color. 

The  common  angle  worm  or  fish 
worm  will  not  injure  your  roses.  Pro- 
fessional rose-growers  consider  them 
indispensable  in  successful  rose  cul- 
ture. Where  barnyard  manure  is  used 
as  fertilizer  these  worms  will  take  the 
manure  down  into  the  soil  and  digest 
it,  making  it  immediately  available  to 
the  plant.  Besides  thorough  working 
the  soil  they  keep  the  pores  open  and 
prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  sour. 

I  have  found  that  roses  always  make 
a  strong  and  vigorous  growth  when 


there  are  plenty  of  worms  in  the  soil. 
We  encourage  them  bv  applications  of 
manure.  If  you  think  there  are  too 
many  in  the  soil  you  can  easily  kill 
some  by  an  application  of  air-slaked 
lime.  As  the  worms  die  in  the  soil, 
they  will  act  as  a  fertilizer  to  the 
plants.  So  any  way  we  look  at  it 
worms  are  a  blessing  rather  than  a 
pest.  Wire  worms  feed  on  the  roots 
of  roses  and  roses  never  look  good  if 
there  are  any  wire  worms  on  the 
roots. 

Mrs.  N.  P.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  each 
finds  a  sticky  substance  on  their  ferns 
and  on  the  floor  under  their  house 
plants,  but  say  they  can  find  no  scale. 
The  sticky  substance  is  a  sign  of  apliis 
and  not  scale.  If  you  will  look  on  the 
young,  tender  tips  of  the  plants  you 
will  find  the  aphis.  Dip  or  spray  the 
plants  with  a  solution  of  tobacco  ex- 
tract or  nicotine.  The  solution  of  to- 
bacco extract  should  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  extract  to  fifty  of 
water,  the  nicotine  one  part  to  400 
of  water.  Should  there  be  any  scale 
on  the  ferns,  this  would  be  good  to 
clean  it  ofif. 


Can  yiiH  gioc  me  any  advice  ahout 
my  lilies?  I  huy  the  hest  of  hulhs. 
give  them  good,  rich  soil,  plenty  of 
irater  and  the  hest  care  possible,  hut 
for  some  reason  they  do  not  bloom  ax 
they  should. 

There  is  nothing  as  difficult  to  give 
advice  about  as  lilies.  There  are  so 
many  dififerent  causes  of  failure.  The 
most  common  one  is  manure.  Keep 
manure,  -old  as  well  as  fresh,  away 
from  the  bulbs  and  out  of  the  soil 
immediately  surrounding  the  bulbs. 
Wlicn  planting  the  bulbs  dig  the  hole 
eight  inches  deeper  than  you  want 
to  plant  the  bulbs.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  put  about  four  inches  of  ma- 
nure mixed  with  the  soil.  Over  this 
put  leaf  mold  and  a  good  handful  of 
pure  sand  to  set  the  bulbs  on.  The 
sand  insures  drainage.  The  roots  will 
penetrate  to  the  manure  and  the  leaf 
mold  will  prevent  the  manure  from 
burning  the  bulbs.  All  lilies  need  lots 
of  leaf  mold  in  the  soil,  but  no  lime 
or  any  of  the  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  best  place  to  plant  lilies  is 
among  dwarf  shrubs  or  perennials. 
This  allows  them  to  have  sun  on  their 
heads  and  not  on  their  feet.  In  the 
hot  summer  months  mulch  well  with 
leaves,  straw  or  clippings  from  the 
lawn. 


Miss  R.  wants  to  know  how  to  ar- 
range flowers  in  a  jardinere.  She  says 
some  one  said  to  put  them  in  a  fruit 
jar.  I  tried  that,  but  the  jar  falls 
over. 

Take  a  five  or  six  inch  flower  pot 
and  fill  with  moss,  set  the  pot  in  the 
jardinere  and  fill  the  jardinere  with 
water.  After  the  moss  is  well  soaked 
you  can  put  your  flower  stems  in  the 
moss.  The  weight  of  the  moss  pre- 
vents the  pot  from  falling  over,  also 
helps  to  hold  the  flowers  in  place. 

^^"^ 

Use  Frenchgloss 
in   Your  Starch 

Ut  obtain  n  i>erfect  laundr> 
Hnish.  It  maJtes  ironing 
a  i)leasure;  clothes  wear 
longer. 

Uae<l    for    soft  gar- 
ments,   silks,     etc. ;  it 
jrives  a  beantifnl.  lasting 
Hnisli;    garmeaits  keep 
their  new,  fresh  appear- 
ance :    keeiJ    dirt  from 
working  into  the  fab- 
ri.-.    'IVy  it. 
Prioc  10  ctn  at 
(iroeer«  or 
by  Mnil 
KHF-\CnGI^OSS  CO., 
tir>7  i:.  12th  St.,  Oakland. 


NEW  SONG  HITS. 

And  They  CaUe(l  It  Dixieland,  Kangaroo  Hop. 
Come  Hack  to  Ari/x>na,  Memories,  My  Dreamy 
China  Lndy,  Drifting.  Midnight  FVolic  of  Mine — 
ir»c  each,   7  for  $1.00,  i>OBtpaid. 

MUSIC  BOOKS 

Old  Home  nongs.  College  songs.  Grand  Opera  songs. 
Clasf»ic  Vol.  I,  ir.  Ill,  Modern  Piano  pieces,  all 
r>OL'  each,  postpaid.  Send  for  free  catalogues  of 
Tic,  lOc  and  pox>ular  music, 

Remlck  Sonic  Shop^OOO  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


$1.95 


Mail 
Order 
Special 


These 
Beautiful 

Voile  Blouses 

are  offered  as  an  introduc- 
tory Mail  Order  Special. 
They  are  made  of  a  very 
good  quality  voile  with  the 
uewest  jabot  effect. 

All  sizes  in  stock. 

They  will  not  be  placed 
on  sale  until  Aug.  1st,  lOKi. 

Get  your  order  in  early ! 

\\  e  have  five  floors  of 
smart,  ready-to-wear  gar- 
ments at  modest  prices. 

M.4IL  ORDER  SPECIALS  IN 
EVERY  DEPARTMENT 


MiUinei  v 

Suits 

Coats 

Hosiery 

Negligees 


I  >resses 

Skirts 

Corsets 

Muslins 

Sueaterg 


Petticoats 

Cloves 

"Veils 

Hiind  BaKs 
Neckwear 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave. 

San  Francisco's  Most  Beautiful 
Specialty     Shop     for  Women 


BXPOSTTIOaV 
CLE.\N-UP  SALES 
LUMBER— PLUMBING- 
ELECTRICAL 
,  Material  from  more  than  luu 
exTWsition  buildings.     i  weeK' 
left  to  dispose  of  the  Block  left 
at  the  Inside  I""; 
mnlTi  store;  to  be  sold  where  it  is 
or  ivai-ehoused;  out  of  200  bathroom 
set's   40  left  for  immediate  disposal. 
Onaiitities  of  lumber;  nice,  clean.  di_ 
me  sion   Flooring,   like   new  removed 
with  nail  pullers;  tied  in  bundles  no 
si.lits-  worth  .$.35.  zomg  at  *^0,  SO.tWJ 
f      left   out   of    250,000.     500  .doors, 
brass    hariware,    frames;   300  windows 
and    frames;    400    auron-front  basins 
laree     with    heavy     5-year  guaranteed 
self  closing    cocks,    waste    and  supply 
%T"\n:t  oa  valves  _and  traps;  regi.- 
ar  $1.S.  these  $10.    75  low  white  vitrc- 
nud  tank  toilets;  some  never  used;  these 
going  at  $14  w:  worth  $20.  5.000  metal 
tile   20  carloads  lath.  15c  per  bundle. 
See  our  enormoua  stock  at  main  yards. 
The  largest,  greatest  and  best.  legit- 
imate prices,  guaranteed  stock,  satis- 
faction  are    yours    when    you  buy 
where  the  sale  of  wreckage  stock 
is  no  longer  ex|)erimental.  but  a 
perfected,     scientific  industry. 
See    us    for    carlot  specials. 

SYIWOKT  BROS. 

Leading    Wreckeis.  lle^"'- 
nuartei-s     for  Exposition 
Salvage.     f>ne-lialf  block. 
1.-.01  to  1527  Market  st, 
.Siin    Francisco,  Opim- 
siti?   Van    Ness  Ave. 
at  11th  St. 


POULTRY  EXPERT  ai^ritn^bieT 

lluarantee  to  increase 
your  egg  yield,  health  of  flock  and  shorten  the 
inolt.    $I.O0  for  advice  and  formula. 

Suiiaii  SnaynKood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 
Author  "California  Poultiy  I*ractioe."    Price  $1.00. 

When  anHwerlnK  advrrtlsementii 
pleane  mention  Orolianl  and  Farm. 
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Mirandy  on  Divorce 


"S" 


"Mirandy." 

lis    MIRANDY,"    says  Sis 
Peruna  to  ine  de  odder  day, 
"how  does  you  stand  on  dis 
hcah  divorsch  question?" 

"Well,  Sis  Peruna,"  I  spons,  "I 
don't  stand  on  hit  at  all.  I's  a  settin' 
a  straddle  of  de  fence  on  dc  divorsch 
question,  ready  to  pump  accordin'  to 
de  way  dat  Ike  treats  me.  When  he 
comes  home  of  a  Saturday  night  an' 
fetches  me  his  pay-envelop  widout 
openin'  hit,  an'  kisses  me,  an'  tells 
me  dat  I's  de  yallow  rose  of  Texas, 
an'  dat  all  I's  got  to  do  to  make  a 
po'k-chop  taste  like  fried  angel  is  jest 
to  pass  my  hand  over  de  skillet,  why. 
den  I's  agin  divorsch,  root  an'  branch, 
an'  ready  to  hike  out  for  South 
Ca'Iiny  whar  dey  ties  de  knot  in  a 
hangman's  knot  dat  you  can't  slip 
whilst  dere's  any  breath  left  in  yo' 
body. 

"But  when  Ike  comes  home  mean 
an'  grouchy,  an'  full  of  cussedness, 
an'  when  he  kicks  de  cat  an'  slaps  de 
baby  an'  grumbles  over  his  dinner, 
why,  den  I  begins  to  think  kinder 
longingly  of  Reno,  an'  wonders 
whut's  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  dat 
land  of  freedom  whut  is  flow.in'  wid 
milk  an'  honey  an'  alimony. 
•  "No,  Sis  Peruna,"  I  goes  on,  "I 
ain't  a  sayin'  I's  fur  divorsch,  and'  1 
aint'  a  sayin'  I's  agin  iiit,  but  I  will 
say  dat  dere's  times  an'  seasons  when 
de  yoke  of  matermony  gits  to  gallin' 
my  neck,  when  I  laks  to  sorter  toy 
wid  de  thought  dat  I  could  slip  hit 
ef  so  be  hit  got  a  little  heavier. 

"I  ain't  a  sayin'  I's  ever  really 
wanted  to  jump  over  de  bars,  but  hit 
jes  sorter  rests  my  eyes  to  look  over 
de  fence  at  dat  green  pasture  whar 
de  divorschees  is  kicking  up  deir 
heels  an'  runnin'  free  widout  no 
halter  on  'eni.  Furdernio',  Sis  Peru- 
na," says  I,  "I  specs  dat  dcrc  ain't 
no  married  pusson,  male  nor  female, 
nor  no  matter  how  good  a  husban'  or 
wife  dey  is  got,  dat  wouldn't  say 
'amen'  to  dat  sentiment  ef  dey  tole 
de  truth.  For  dere's  occasions.  Sis 
Peruna.  when  de  partner  of  yo' 
bosom  suttenly  does  git  on  yo' 
nerves,  an'  when  you'd  rather  have  a 
real  nice  bindin'  divorsch  dan  a  dia- 
mond necklace." 

"Sis  Mirandy,  you  suttenly  does 
scandalize  me."  exclaims  Sis  Peruna. 
"As  for  me.  I's  aginst  divorsch,  an' 
T  believes  dat  when  folks  gits  mar- 
ried, dey  takes  each  odder  for  better 
or  wusser.  so  long  as  life  lasts." 

"Well,  I  sholy  does  admire  a 
sportin'  spirit  myself."  spons  I,  "an' 
when  I  looks  aroun'  an'  sees  de  folks 
dat  ain't  got  nothin'  but  de  wusser  in 
deir    marriages,    an'  yit   who  ain't 


By  Dorothy  Dix 

Illustration  by  E.  W.  Keinble. 

welchin'  on  deir  bargains,  hit  looks 
lak  to  me  dat  dey  ought  not  to  be 
handm'  out  to  me  dat  dey  ought  not 
to  be  handin'  out  dem  hero  medals 
to  de  soldiers  dat  ain't  done  nothin' 
but  fight  in  de  trenches.  Dey  orter 
go  to  dem  husbands  an'  wives  whut's 
done  stood  stedfast  to  deir  post  in 
de  holy  estate.  Yassum,  dem  mar- 
tyrs wliut's  fried  on  de  cook-stove 
deserves  des  as  much  credit  as  dem 
whut's  burnt  at  de  stake,  an'  dem  men 
whut  don't  run  away  from  a  wife 
wid  a  rapid-fire  tongue  is  des  as 
brave  as  dem  whut  stands  up  in  front 
of  a  machine-gun." 

"Dem  whut  God  hath  joined,  let  no 
man  put  asunder,"  said  Sis  Peruna, 
a-rollin'  up  her  eyes  to  de  ceilin'. 

"Don't  you  worry  none  'bout  dat," 
spons  I.  "dem  whut  Gawd  hath 
joined,  dere  ain't  no  danger  of  no- 
body puttin'  asunder.  But  whut 
'bout  dem  whut  de  devil  has  jined 
togedder?  Whut  'bout  dem  fools  of 
boys  dat  thinks  dat  dey  is  filled  wid 
undyin'  love  for  women  ole  enough 
to  be  deir  mother  when  dey's  only 
filled  wid  beer,  an'  marries  'em? 
Whut  'bout  dem  po'  little  idjits  of 
.girls  dat  picks  out  a  husban'  befo' 
(ley's  got  sense  an'  jedgment  enough 
to  pick  out  a  caliker  frock  by  dcm- 
selvcs?  Whut  ^bout  dem  weak  little 
sisters  whut  deir  mas  marries  off  to 
ole  men  bccaze  de  men  has  got 
money  in  de  bank?  I  lay  dat  ef  dem 
kind  of  matches  is  made  in  heaven, 
dat  dem  parties  ain't  got  many  friends 
dere." 

''Why.  Sis  Mirandy.  you  ain't  fur 
divorsch.  is  you?"  axes  Sis  Peruna. 

"Xawni,"  I  spons.  "I  ain't  a-rootin' 
for  divorsch.  Nuther  is  T  teetotally 
aginst  hit.  .^s  I  said.  I'm  on  de 
fence  on  dat  question,  ready  to  jump 
whichever  way  de  cat  goes.  Cou'se 
divorsch  is  a  mighty  bad  thing,  but 
so  is  a  scrappin'  marriage.  Hit's  a 
evil  day  for  a  woman  to  forsake  de 
man  dat  she  has  sworn  to  love  an' 
honor,  but  hit  ain't  no  millennium  for 
de  woman  whut's  married  to  a  brute 
dat  comes  home  an'  beats  her.  an' 
drags  her  down  to  de  gutter. 

''Hit's  wrong  for  a  man  to  leave  dc 
woman  dat  he  has  done  promised  to 
cherish  an'  protect,  but  hit's  dest  as 
wrong  for  a  woman  to  nag  an'  scold 
a  man.  an'  lambast  him  wid  one  of 
dese  head  red-headed  tempers  ontel 
ho  thinks  dat  he's  done  struck  pur- 
gatory bcfo'  his  time.  Hit  sholy  is 
I'ard  on  dc  po'  little  chillun  dat  has 
dc'r  home  broke  up  by  divorsch.  an' 
deir  ma  go  one  wav.  and  deir  na  go 
anodder.  but  whedder  hit  is  better 
for  a  chile  to  be  a  half  orphan  in 
peace,  dan  to  have  both  parents  to- 
gedder fiehtin'  an'  flingin'  things  at 
ench  odder's  haids.  hit'll  take  a 
riiiladelphy  lawyer  to  settle.  I  don't 
know. 

"Rut  hit  does  look  laic  to  me  dat 
when  a  husban'  an'  wife  gits  to  de 
pint  whar  dev  brines  out  all  de 
meaness  in  each  odder  lak  a  hot  poul- 
tice brings  out  de  measles,  an'  when 
dev  hates  each  odder  so  dat  dev's  n 
lookin'  forward  to  each  odder's  death 
lak  hit  was  a  kinder  fou'th  of  July 
dat  would  bust  deir  bonds  an'  set  'em 
free,  whv,  in  my  opinion,  a  divorsch 
is  a  lot  more  sacreder  dan  deir 
wpfl  din '-certificate. 

"B"t  dere's  one  thing  T  does  thin'-. 
Sis  Peruna.  'boi't  dis  divorsch  busi- 
ness, an'  dat  is  dat  we  ought  to  have 
some  kind  of  a  settled  fashion  in 
divorsches  dat  dev  oueht  to  be  a- 
wearin'  from  onf  end  of  de  rountrv 
to  de  odder,  jes  lak  <lev  does  de  samr 
sorter  white  shoes,  an'  high-w^tcr 
skirts,  an'  college  clothes.  D'^ir 
oueht  not  to  be  one  wav  of  pitti"' 
ontied  from  yo'  life  partner  dat's  all 
de  style  out  in  Dakota,  an'  anodder 


way  dat's  de  latest  wrinkle  in  New- 
York,  whilst  any  niussy  kind  of  a 
second-hand,  made-over  one  is  good 
enough  for  Chicago  an'  Kansas  City. 

"Hit  sholy  must  be  a  kind  of  a 
wear  an'  tear  on  yo  feelings  to  have 
yo'  joggraphy  an'  yo'  divorsch  all 
niixed  up,  an'  to  be  married  to  a  man 
in  one  place  an'  drawin'  alimony 
from  him  in  anodder,  an'  not  to  dast 
take  yo'  latest  legal  husban'  over  de 
state-line  for  fear  you'll  be  'rested  for 
bigamy.  Nawm,  I  don't  want  none 
of  dem  pink  tradin'-stamp  divorsches 
dat  ain't  good  but  at  de  counter 
whar  you  got  'em.  Ef  ever  I  pays  a 
lawyer  to  bust  dc  holy  bonds  of 
matermony  for  me,  I  wants  'em 
smashed  into  smithereens,  an'  a 
divorsch  dat's  all  wool  an'  a  yard 
wide,  an'  dat  will  keep  in  any  cli- 
mate." 

"Sis  Mirandy,"  axes  Sis  Peruna, 
"do  you  think  dey'l!  ever  stop 
divorsch?" 

"Sis  Peruna,"  says  I,  "ef  you'll  take 
notice,  you'll  see  dat  nearly  all  of 
dem  whut  is  strong  for  de  suppres- 
sion of  de  divorsch  evil  is  either  folks 
flat  is  too  ole  to  take  any  pussonal 
interest  in  swappin'  partners,  or  else 
dey  is  ole  maids,  an'  ole  bachelors 
whut  ain't  never  tried  matermony.  So 
fur  as  I  can  see,  de  anti-divorsch 
sentiment  is  mighty  lukewarm,  an' 
dere  ain't  no  popular  clamor  to 
strengthen  up  de  laws  on  de  subject, 
for  most  folks  is  either  got  a 
divorsch,  or  dey  thinks  dat  dey  might 
want  to  git  one  some  day.  an' 
dey  don't  want  to  shut  de  door  of 
hope  in  deir  faces. 

"Rut  whilst  dey  ain't  never  gwine 
to  stop  de  divorsch  evil,  T  could  tell 
'em  how  to  squelch  hit  ef  dey  would 
ask  my  advice." 

"How's  dat?"  says  Sis  Peruna. 

"Well."  says  I.  "in  de  fust  place  I'd 
make  hit  so  hard  to  git  married  dat 
only  dem  dat  could  prove  dat  dey 
had  lovelv  dispositions,  an'  dat  dey 
didn't  drink  nor  have  de  shoppin' 
habit,  an'  dat  dey  could  suppo't  a 
fambly.  an'  knew  how  to  cook,  an' 
dat  dey  didn't  have  no  in-laws  to 
visit  'em.  an'  dat  dey  was  so  near- 
sighted dat  dey  couldn't  see  no  odder 
man  nor  woman,  ceptin'  de  one  dat 
was  right  under  deir  noses,  could  git 
a  license  to  tie  up  wid  anodder  pus- 
son.  An',  believe  me.  dat  knot 
would  stay  tied.  De  only  way  to 
make  people  quit  gittin'  divorsches  is 
to  make  'em  quit  wantin'  'em.  Yas- 
sum, dat's  de  word  wid  de  bark  on 
hit. 

"Den  I'd  cut  out  de  alimony  for 
de  women,  an'  de  second  marriage 
for  de  men,  an'  dat  would  finish  up 
de  business.  Ef  a  woman  knowed 
dat  she  would  have  to  go  out  an' 
earn  her  own  board  an'  clothes  as 
soon  as  she  got  her  divorsch.  she'd 
stand  a  lot  of  back  talk  from  a  man 
dat  she  won't  put  up  wid  now.  be- 
caze  she  figures  out  dat  de  law  will 
make  him  suppo't  her. 

".•\n'  ef  men  knew  dat  dev  would 
be  cut  off  from  marryin'  when  dey 
got  a  divorsch.  dey  would  stay  mar 
ried.  becaze  hit's  mighty  seldom  dat 
a  man  finds  out  dat  he  can't  stand 
his  ole  wife  ontel  he  gits  his  eye  on 
a  younger  an'  spryer  gal  dat's  'bout 
half  as  big  aroun'  as  his  wife  is. 

"Dat's  whut's  de  matter  wid 
divorsch.  Hit's  got  all  de  prize 
packages  comin'  wid  hit,  an'  ef  you 
take  dem  awny.  you's  gwine  to  find 
a  lot  mo'  people  dat'll  put  up  wid 
each  odder's  little  aggrefrettinness, 
an'  rub  along  wid  mo'  or  less  peace 
in  de  fambly  circle.  You  des  listen 
to  me.  for  I's  givin'  you  de  true 
word." 


COFFEE 

:<  IbH.  for  «1.00. 

I  sell  from  20,000 
^M^'   ^      to     30,000     lbs.  of 
^^^^    coffee  every  month. 

By     buying  direct 
"^^^Kl    from    the  growers, 
VE.,^^^V/     doing     my  own 
w^l^^H^y      roasting    and  sell- 
^^^^V         ing    direct    to  the 
consumer,      I  do 
away  with  two  middlemen's  proflts. 
That's  why  I  can  give  you  so  much 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  In- 
stant approval.  It  is  a  blend  of 
four  mountain-grown  coffees,  and 
hence  high-flavored. 

LonK'n  Beat  CofTee  Delivered  t* 
Your  Uoor  by  Parcel  Post. 

Roasted  the  moment  before  It  tt 
sent  to  you.    3  IbH.  for  %\.W>. 

LONG,  the  Coffee  Man 

I.OMJ'S  M.\nKET 
11th  nnd  WnHhlnKton  Sta. 
OakliiiKl,  Calir. 


FURNITURE 

•  '   DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  I 

One-HaU 

Retailer's  Profit 

WRITK  FOR  BIG,  FRBK 
ILLISTRATKD  CATALOG. 

ZUMBRO  CO. 

1403  Fifth  Street 
Oakland,  Cal. 


CANNING— CANNING 

Don't  waste  your  Fruits  and  'Vege- 
tables. Turn  them  Into  cash  by  Can- 
ning them  with  the  H  &  A  Steam  Pres- 
sure Canning  Outfits.  Built  In  Family, 
Orchard  and  Commercial  sizes.  Any- 
one can  can  anything.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive matter  to  Department  .\. 
HE>NINGF.R  &  .\YES  MFG.  CO., 
47  FIrnt  Sl^  Portland,  Ore. 

White  Bear  Soap 

n  iihlte  sonp  for 

All  Household  Purposes 

FREE  Teddy  Bear  or  Toilet  Soap  tor 
the  wrappers. 

THE  ST.\M).\RD  SOAP  CO.,  Berkelef 


The  FaTorite  Home  Lamp 
250  C.  P^l  Cent  a  Day 

Portable,    ufe.  conTeni- 
ent      No   coanectins  wir»» 
or     tubes.       OperatM  50 
hours    on    one    Ration  of 
gajtoline.   saves  money  and 
—       eyes.  Automatirally  cleaned, 
adjustable,   turned  high  or  low  afc 
will.     I'osititely  cannot  clog.  Op- 
erates in  any  pouUon.    Simple  in 
construction     and     In  operation. 
Cuaranteed.     Beautifully  decoratea 
china  shade  fiimiahed  free  with  each 
lamp.    Altogether  the  beat  deak  or 
table  lamp  eTer  offered:  iust  the 
thing    for    home,    hotels,  doctors 
and  lawyers"  offices.     We  will  shin 
one  of  these  beautiful  lampfl  on  1> 
days'  trial  to  any  saliafactor- 
ily  rated  dealer.  Send  (or  aw 
to-day;     it     will     proie  » 
monev  maker. 

National    Stamplns  tc 
Eleetric  Works. 

Dept    IiO.    Chicago.  Illinois. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  HO-page  catalog  of 
I^umber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders 
Supplies.  'We  save  you  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

Contrnotors'  *  Bnllrters'  Supply  Co. 

1401  .'>th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


-KKKI'  vol  n  KGC;S  I'OR  WINTER  AMI  HKill  I'KK  ES- 


AVhv  aell  -»oiir  Huminer  okkh  lit  ISof  Tl"-  .liiiiiinry  prlte  l»  50c. 

THE  FLEMING  EGG  PRESERVER 

will  keep  eggs  fresh  for  montln.     I'reserrcd  eggs  arc  in  every  particular  as  good  as  freeh  eggs  when 

this  tireparation  has  been  uii'd.    „,     .  ..       ,  ..„.„imn.,a 

in  their  roiKirts  as  to  its  absohite  efficiency.  ClIKAP.  SIMPLK.  KI- FIClb.sr  (.1  AKANTEEW. 

$1.00  buya  one  Jar.  One  Jar  preaervea  100  doaen. 

S'-nd  for  booklet  and  testimnniiils.      At-rnts  wanted 
M.  M.  FARMER  &  CO.,  RIackfoot,  Ida.  S<.le  nistributcrs  for  Oallfornia. 
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Household  Hints. 

Some  Kitchen  Discoveries. 


V'[Step-Saving  Kitchen 

By  Edith  Salisbury. 

r  I"  is  surprising  how  much  even 
I  :i  small  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  kitchen  will  lessen 
ic  daily  work  of  the  ranch  home, 
iftcn  a  little  intelligent  thought, 
itliout  the  expenditure  of  a  single 
•  illar,  will  accomplish  wonders.  Bring 

little  more  serious  thought  to  bear 
iiMii  your  kitchen  and  see  if  a  simple 
rmiping  of  the  equipment  will  not 

(lure  the  time  and  effort  spent  on 
)iitine  duties, 

A  kitchen  as  a  work  room  should 
.i\e  three  centers:  There  should  be 
ic  cooking  center,  the  mixing  center 
1(1  the  work  center,  as  these  are  the 
cneral  occupations  of  the  kitchen, 
lie  chief  equipment  of  the  cooking 
enter  is  obviously  the  stove  or  range- 
Around  this  should  be  conveniently 
iraiiged  the  utensils  needed  in  cook- 
ip  The  various  kettles  and  sauce 
ans,  fry  pans,  double  cookers,  forks, 
lines  and  spoons  used  in  stirring 
11(1  trying  cooking  food,  oven  cloths, 
ot  pan  lifters,  and  all  such  neces- 
;iry  articles  should  be  within  hand's 
cacii  of  the  stove. 
This  group  should  be  a  very  near 
citjlibor  of  the  sink,  which  must  of 
crcssity  be  the  principal  feature  of 
Ik-  work  center.  On  the  sink  or  in 
s  cupboard  or  on  a  conveniently 
laced  shelf  will  be  arranged  the  par- 
UR  and  chopping  knives,  the  ma- 
crials  for  cleansing  pots,  pans,  woods 
nd  metals,  dish  pans,  etc-  At  the 
lixlng  center  will  be  grouped  all  the 
tcnsils  required  when  cooking  is  to 
e  done-  Here  will  be  the  mixing 
(3\vls,  the  bread  pan  and  mixer,  the 
beaters,  mixing  spoon,  measuring 
lips,  baking  pans  and  dishes,  rolling 
ill  and  kneading  board. 
Having  these  three  centers  fur- 
i^lied  with  all  the  necessary  tools 
I  each  kind  of  work  will  save  not 
Illy  many  steps,  but  many  minutes 
1  .1  day's  work.  The  mixing  center 
li  Hild  include  also  some  of  the 
laple  supplies  used  in  ordinary  cook- 
it:,  such  as  a  small  quantity  of  flour, 
ii:-,'ar,  baking  powder,  spices,  etc.  A 
upply  sufficient  to  last  a  week,  if  the 
iil)board  is  not  large  enough  to  con- 
in  more,  will  be,  a  big  help. 


Talcum  Powder, 


Make  a  Fireless  Cooker 

MANY  homemade  devices  which 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
housewife  and  members  of  the 
family  are  being  made  and  used  by 
women  county  agents  in  the  field  and 
by  the  women  who  are  working  as 
their  demonstrators-  The  following 
are  especially  useful  during  the  sum- 
mer months; 

A  wooden  or  tin  lard  pail,  lined 
with  two  thicknesses  of  paper  and 
provided  with  a  close-fitting  cover, 
may  be  used  for  the  outside  contain- 
er of  the  cooker.  Allow  for  three 
inches  of  packing  on  all  sides  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pail.  A  gallon 
oyster  can  will  serve  very  well  for 
the  nest,  which  should  be  wrapped 
on  the  outside  next  to  the  packing 
with  asbestos  and  a  piece  of  as- 
bestos placed  under  the  bottom  to 
prevent  the  scorching  of  the  packing 
when  hot  soapstones  are  used.  Shred- 
ded newspaper  and  excelsior  make  a 
good  packing.  Pack  this  very  tigiitly 
around  and  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  the 
top  of  which  should  be  about  three 
inches  below  the  lid  of  the  outside 
container,  A  piece  of  cardboard  cut 
to  fit  inside  the  lard  can  with  a  cir- 
cle cut  out  of  the  center  around  the 
top  of  the  oyster  can  or  nest  will 
hide  the  packing  and  make  a  neat 
finish.  Place  a  three-inch  cushion 
of  unbleached  muslin,  stuffed  tightly 
with  excelsior,  on  top  of  the  lid  of 
the  nest.  When  the  top  of  the  out- 
side container  is  placed  on  ,and 
hooked  down,  it  will  be  tight  enough 
to  cause  a  pressure.  If  a  tin  pail  is 
used  for  the  outside  container,  it  may 
be  enameled  white,  or  a  wooden  pail 
stained  brown,  making  a  neat-looking 
appliance  for  any  kitchen.  Regular 
aluminum  fireless  cooker  utensils  may 
be  used  for  cooking  the  food  in  the 
nest,  but  any  kind  of  vessel  with  a 
close-fitting  top  and  one  that  fits 
closely  in  the  nest  is  suitable. 

A  fireless  cooker  similar  to  this,  to- 
gether with  other  labor-saving  con- 
veniences, were  built  and  successfully 
demonstrated  by  the  members  of  a 
woman's  home  demonstration  club  in 
Covington,  Alleghany  county,  Va. 
The  cost  of  this  fireless  cooker  was 
estimated  at  25  cents- 


Tin  Cans. 

If  you  are  interested  in  starting 
bulbs  or  slips  of  plants  in  the  house 
or  have  to  take  in  your  plants  in  the 
fall  out  of  the  way  of  King  Frost, 
you  often  find  a  shortage  of  flower 
pots. 

An  economical  friend  of  mine  in 
Lake  county  told  me  her  plan  for 
saving  money  and  yet  having  orna- 
mental flower  gardens  indoors  and 
out.  She  saved  the  tin  cans,  cut 
away  the  tops  neatly,  and  painted  the 
cans  any  desired  color.  When  they 
grew  rusty  they  could  be  thrown 
away  or  repainted  and  no  mischiev- 
ous baby  or  friendly  cat  did  any  harm 
when  they  knocked  over  the  flowers 
on  the  window  sill. 


When  you  neglect  to  clean  white 
!  >cs  until  too  late  to  let  the  liquid 
ry,  try  rubbing  talcum  powder  over 
|he  soiled  spots.    It  is  a  good  substi- 
iifc  in  an  emergency. 


Soup. 

We  who  live  in  the  country  are 
supposed  to  be  always  prepared  for 
any  number  of  guests  and  our  ho.s- 
pitality  must  be  unlimited.  Such  is 
the  fixed  idea  almost  every  one  has 
of  the  farm  and  the  farmer's  wife. 

But  we  arc  sometimes  taken  un- 
awares and  the  larder  is  not  as  well 
supplied  as  necessary.  Soup  is  a  good 
"filler"  and  not  very  expensive, 

.'\  good  cream  soup  is  made  by 
adding  the  desired  amount  of  milk  to 
the  water  the  potatoes  have  been 
boiled  in.  Put  in  a  lump  of  butter, 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 


Even  ybi/r  Wear 
Can't  Faze 
These  Socks 

If  there's  any  work  that 
makes  a  man's  socks  look 
"all-shot-to-pieces,"  it's 
farm  work.  You're  on  your 
feet  most  of  the  time,  doing 
the  jobs  that  are  hard  on 
shoes  and  even  harder  on 
socks.  Don't  put  up  with 
sore  feet  and  quickly  worn- 
out  hose.  Buysocksthatare 
built  strongest  where 
the  wear  is  hardest. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIER/ 

FOR   MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

has  heavily  reinforced  heels, 
soles  and  toes — securely  knit- 
on  tops.  Buy  Durable  Durham 
Hosiery  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily.  It  gives  everybody 
longer  wear  because  it  is 
made  from  the  stretchiest, 
sturdiest  yarn  we  can  make. 
It  sells  for  10,  15  and  25 
cents.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery, 
ask  him  to  get  it. 

When  you  're  m  town  have 
the  storekeeper  shotv  you 
the  25 -cent  Mercerized 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Points  of  y 
Hardest  Strain 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC    APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS. 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice, 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts 


SUMMER   styles!     Although  the 
cuts  are  on  a  reduced  scale,  a 
very  good  idea  can  be  had  of  the 
patterns. 

This  time  I  am  including  a  man's 
negligee  shirt  and  a  girl's  bathing 
suit  Both  of  them  are  easy  to  make, 
as  arc  all  of  the  garments,  for  that 
matter. 

Make  your  choice  and  send  for  a 
pattern. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


1724— Child's  Play  or  School  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
It  require?  2%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  dress,  and  1%  yard  for 
the  bloomers  for  a  4-year  size.  Price, 
10  cents. 

1735 — Men's  Negligee  or  Outing 
Shirt. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  38,  40,  42,  44,  40, 
48  and  50  inches  breast  measure — 
neck  measures  to  correspond  in  sizes 
15,  15%,  16,  16%,  17  17%  and  18.  It 
requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  17-inch  neck  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

1738 — Girl's  Bathing  Suit. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  It  requires  4%  yards  of  27- 
inch  material  for  an  8-year  size,  for 
the  suit  with  bloomers;  without 
bloomers.  3%  yards  are  required. 
Price,  10  cents. 

1745-1746 — Ladies'  Costume. 

■VVaist  1745  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
■  Skirt  1746  cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26, 
28.  30  and  32  inches  waist  measure. 
It  requires  8%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 


terial, with  a  drapery;  without,  it  will 
require  one  yard  less  for  a  36-incli 
size.  The  skirt  measures  3  yards  at 
the  foot.  This  calls  for  TWO  sepa- 
rate patterns,  10  cents  FOR  EACH 
pattern. 

1477 — Ladies'  Combination,  Corset 
Cover  and  Skirt. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  Medium  and 
Large.  It  requires  for  corset  cover,  I 
yard,  and  for  skirt  with  ruffle,  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  Me- 
dium size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1752 — Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
It  requires  3H  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  10-year  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

1736 — Ladies'  .\pron. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  Small, 
Medium  and  Large.  It  requires  6% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  .Me- 
dium size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1733 — Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires 
TA  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a 
36-inch  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, "Orchard  and  Farm," 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  1916  Summer  Catalogue, 
containing  over  400  designs  of  Ladies'. 
Misses'  and  Children's  Patterns,  as 
well  as  the  latest  Embroidery  De- 
signs, also  a  Concise  and  Comprehen- 
sive Article  on  Dressmaking,  giving 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


PattCTn  No  Size. 

l*attern  No  Size. 


Yellow  Jackets. 

I  met  a  fresh  air  fiend  in  Marin 
county  recently  and  he  had  a  tale  to 
tell  of  yellow  jackets. 

He  had  spent  many  long  warm 
days  building  a  canvas  shanty  or  tent 
of  poles,  cloth  and  mosquito  netting, 
in  which  to  sleep,  and  after  it  was 
completed  the  first  tenants  were  a 
horde  of  yellow  jackets.  They  de- 
sired no  human  companionship  and 
protested  every  time  he  tried  to 
enter. 

Their  nests  were  in  the  ground 
over  which  my  fresh  air  acquaintance 
had  erected  his  tent,  and  no  amount 
of  burning  or  burying  had  any  ill  ef- 
fects on  the  pests. 

But  a  small  hand  spray  used  for 
spraying  berry  brushes  or  small  fruit 
trees,  filled  with  kerosene,  and 
sprayed  on  the  yellow  jackets  and 
near  their  nests  did  away  with  them 
in  a  day  or  so. 

Mrs.  Ada  H.  Millicen  of  Oregon  is 
a  leader  in  the  good  roads  movement 
in  the  Pacific  States. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith  find  (tuts  for   wIikIi  !*mi 

me  the  following  inttems: 

I'atteni  No  Size  


Be  »\ir«  to  give  number  and  size.  Send  or 
dent  for  iwttems  to  ORCHARD  AM)  FARM. 
HEARST  HLIJG.,  S.  K.  Re  sine  to  siffii  your 
full  immu  and  addresu  Lielow. 


At 

Your 

Service 


Your  subscription  to 
Orchard  and  Farm  en- 
titles you  to  the  services 
of  the  Editorial  and  Busi- 
ness Departments  ot  the 
paper  free.  We  spend  a 
lot  of  time  and  money  to 
collect  information  on  the 
things  that  affect  you  and 
your  business.  We  wish 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
this  information.  Feel 
free  to  write  to  us  if  you 
need  information  or  de- 
sire advice. 

Address  the  Editorial 
Department  for  any  infor- 
mation you  may  desire  on 
any  or  all  of  these  sub- 
jects :  Live  Stock,  Dairy 
Methods,  Poultry  -  Rais- 
ing, Crops  and  Soils, 
Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock, 
Market  Packages,  Auto- 
mobiles, Garden  and 
Orchard,  Farm  Machin- 
ery, Household  Equip- 
ment, Insect  Pests,  Handy 
Devices,  Recipes,  Good 
Books,  and  Health. 

Address  the  Circulation 
Department  if  you  wish  to 
know  about  Premiums, 
Agencies,  Subscriptions, 
or  Clubbixig  Offers.  Ad- 
dress the  Pattern  Depart- 
ment if  you  have  ques- 
tions concerning  Patterns 
and  Fashions. 

Address  the  Advertis- 
ing Department  if  you  de- 
sire information  about 
Advertising  Rates,  or  Re- 
liability of  Business  Con- 
cerns. 


If  you  are  in  doubt 
about  which  department 
to  write,  address  the  Edi- 
torial Department  and 
your  inquiry  will  be  cared 
for  properly. 

If  there  is  something  in 
Orchard  and  Farm  you 
like  or  don't  like,  let  us 
hear  about  it.  Don't  wait 
until  you  have  a  question 
to  ask. 


Orchard 
and  Farm 

Hearst  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Good  Recipes 
for  August 


All  Easily  Prepared. 
Selected  by 

Ruth  Roberts. 


Different  Tomato  Salad. 

(  medium  sized  2  tablespoonfuls 
tomatoes  chopped  parsley 

1  cupful  heavy  %  cupful  grated 
sour  cream  horseradish 

\i  cupful  powdered  Lettuce  or  water- 
sugar  cress 
^  cupful  vinegar    Parsley  sprigs 
^  teaspoonful  salt 

Few  grains  cayenne  pepper 

Remove  the  skins  from  the  tom- 
atoes, and  cut  them  in  quarters  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  stem-end.  Chill 
them  well.  Beat  the  cream  stiff, 
add  the  sugar,  vinegar,  salt,  cayenne, 
parsley  and  horseradish.  The  mixture 
should  be  quite  stiff.  Place  the  to- 
matoes on  nests  of  lettuce  leaves,  fill 
the  centers  with  the  sour-cream  dress- 
ing and  garnish  the  top  of  each  with 
a  sprig  of  parsley.  If  desired  a  "dif- 
ferent" dressing  may  be  made,  as 
follows: 

\i  cupful  heavy      1  teaspoonful 
sour  cream,  minced  parsley 

whipped  M  cupful  coarsely 

H  cupful  mayon-       chopped  walnuts 
naise  dressing 

%  cupful  grated  horseradish 
Combine     in     order    given. — Mrs. 

Lawrence  B.  Hawes. 

Italian   Fried  Codfish. 

2  pounds  codfish  Salt  and  pepper 
steak  (cut  %  2  tablespoonfuls 
inch  thick)  finely  minced 

2  eggs  parsley 

Dry  bread  crumbs  luice  of  large  lemon 

Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  add  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  dip  in  the  fish; 
then  dust  it  thickly  with  the  bread- 
crumbs. Put  enough  olive-oil  or  other 
frying-fat  in  a  frymg-pan  barely  to 
cover  the  bottom,  and  fry  the  fish 
rapidly  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  and  then  very  slowly  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  When  it  is  done, 
dust  on  a  little  additional  salt  and 
pepper  and  the  parsley,  and  pour  on 
the  lemon-juice.  Let  boil  a  minute, 
and  serve. — Mrs.  Angelo  Bassetta. 

A  Good  Inexpensive  Cake. 

1  cupful  sugar        %  cupful  water 
1  egg  %  teaspoonful  va- 

6  tablespoonfuls         nilla  or  other 

butter  flavoring 
1%  cupfuls  flour      Few  grains  salt 
2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  add  the 
sugar  gradually  and  then  the  egg- 
yolk  unbeaten.  Mix  together  t'he 
flour  and  baking-powder,  and  add 
alternately  with  the  water  to  tlie 
first  mixture,  beating  very  thorough- 
Iv,  then  btir  in  the  egg-white  whipped 
:-tiff,  and  beat  again.  Bake  in  a 
loaf  for  about  forty-five  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven  at  about  375  degrees 
I'.  If  carefully  made  as  directed  this 
cake'  will  be  of  very  fine  texture. — 
Mrs.   Dora  Underwood. 


Strawberry  Rice. 

2  cupfuls  crushed  1    cupful  powdered 
strawberries  sugar 

%  cupful  uncoated  4  tablespoonfuls 

rice  butter 
Juice  %  lemon        1  egg  white,  beaten 
%  teaspoonful  salt  stiff 

Boil  the  rice,  seasoned  with  the 
salt  and  lemon,  in  two  quarts  of 
water.  Drain  in  a  colander,  and  set 
in  the  oven  a  few  minutes  to  dry 
out.  In  the  meantime  cream  to- 
gether the  sugar  and  butter  until 
fluffy,  beat  in  the  strawberries,  and 
then  add  the  egg-white.  Whip  hard, 
and  serve  on  the  hot  rice. — Mrs.  Ivy 
Henderson. 

Lemon  Meringue  Pie  (with  milk). 
1V4  cupfuls  milk      Juice  2  lemons 

1  cupful  sugar         Grated  rind  1 

3  tablespoonfuls  lemon 
cornstarch  Few  grains  salt 

2  eggs 

1  pastry  shell 

Scald  the  milk,  and  thicken  with 
tile  sugar  and  corn-starch  thorough- 
ly mixed.  Combine  the  egg-yolks 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  hot 
milk,  and  stir  into  the  thickened  mix- 
ture. Cook  ten  minutes,  remove  from 
the  heat,  add  salt,  and  beat  thorough- 
ly. When  cold  add  the  lemon-juice 
and  rind,  pour  into  the  pastry-shell, 
and  heap  with  a  meringue  made  of 
the  two  egg-whites  and  a  third-ctip- 
ful  of  sugar.  Brown  for  ten  min- 
utes in  a  slow  oven. — Mrs.  Howard 
B.  Rathbone. 

Tomatoes  Stuffed  with  Shrimps. 
6  medium  sized       %  green  pepper, 

tomatoes  minced 

1  can  shrimps  H  teaspoonful  salt 
halved                   Few  grains  paprika 

Vi  teaspoonful  2  tablespoonfuls 

"minced  onion  butter 

2  slices  bread,  Dry  buttered  bread 
crumbed  crumbs 

%  teaspoonful  minced  parsley 

Cut  off  the  tops  of  the  tomatoes, 
and  scoop  out  the  centers.  Add  the 
other  ingredients,  except  the  shrimps, 
and  fry  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
butter;  then  add  the  shrimps.  Fill 
tomatoes  with  the  mixture,  dust  the 
tops  with  the  buttered  crumbs,  and 
bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. — Mrs.  Joseph  Barr. 

Scrambled  Rice  and  Bacon. 

3  cupfuls  cooked      12  slices  bacon 
rice  3  egga,  beaten 

Salt  and  pepper 

Fry  or  bake  the  bacon  till  crisp; 
pour  off  half  the  fat,  and  put  the 
bacon  aside  in  a  warm  place.  Mix 
together  the  eggs  and  rice,  and  add 
salt  and  pepper  as  needed.  Pour  into 
the  hot  bacon-fat  left  in  the  frying- 
pan,  and  scramble.  Heap  in  a  mound 
on  a  hot  platter,  and  surround  with 
the  bacon. — Mrs.  R.  H.  Shaw. 


li^liier.^lafc 
biscuiis 

Steady,  evenly  dis- 
tributed heat,  un- 
der perfect  control 
makes  a  good  oil 
stove  wonderful 
for  baking. 

NEW  PEr^EECTlON 

OIL  cp^sssyovE 


For  Best 

Results 
Use 

Ptarl  Oil 


A 

good  oil 
stove  is  just 
like  cooking  with^ 
city  gas.   If  you 
haven't  a  New  Per- 
fection you've  missed 
comfort  for  years.  Bakes, 
broils,  roasts,  toasts.  More  efficient 

than  your  wood  or  coal  stove, and  costs  less  to  op- 
erate. Cuts  out  the  coal-hod  and  wood-box  drudgery. 
Koepa  your  kiichen  cool.  The  Ions  blue  chimneys  prevent 
smoke  or  odor.  In  1,2,3  and  4-burner  sizes,  ovens  separate.  Alao 
Cabinet  Models  with  Flrel  ess  Cooking  Ovens.  Ask  your  dealer  today 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Callfofsla) 


Our  chocolates  are  carefully  packed  to  insure  them  reaching  their 
destination  in  perfect  coudilion,  and  the  receiver  Is  always  delighted. 

Mail  This  Coupon  To-Day 

E.  LEHNHARDT,  Oakland,  California. 

Inclosed  herenfiih  find  $  Cen/s----  

Please  enter  mp  order  for  a  special  assortment  of  Delicious  Lehnhardt 
Chocolates.  Vz-lh.  Box,  30c:  l-lb.  Box,  60c:  2-lb.  Box.  $1.20. 

Name  


Street. 


Clip. 


E.  LEHNHARDT.  24th  and  Grove  Sts..  Oakland,  California. 


UnitedAtes 


Tires  That  Return 
the  Utmost  For 
Your  Money 

Value  received  for  money  spent — that  is 
what  you  are  looking  for.  And  that  is  what 
we  have  been  working  to  give  you. 

It  is  because  we  have  realized  that  no  one 
tire  will  render  supreme  value  in  each  case 
that  we  have  made  five  individualized  tires — 
one  to  meet  every  motoring  need  of  use  and 
price, — the  only  complete  line  made  today 
by  any  one  company. 

One  of  the  five  will  give  >'ou  more  mileage, 
better  service,  less  trouble,  than  any  other, 
because  it  is  made  to  suit  exactly  your  own 
individual  requirements. 

Consult  the  nearest  United  States  Tire 
Dealer.  He  will  tell  you  which  one  of  the 
five  is  yours — or  ask  him  for  a  copy  of  the 
booklet — "  Judging  Tires." 


United  StatesHre  Compan/ 

'Nobby'      'Chain*  *U8co' 
'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 

"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 

Made  by  the  Largest  Rubber 
Company  in  the  World 
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Announcing 
The  Reo  Models  and  Prices 


Two  Important  Price  Redactions 
Two  Interestbg  New  Models 


The  Sew  Four' Cylinder ,  S-pajjen^er  Reo 
Roadjier,  $87 S 


The  New  Reo  the  Fifth,"The  Incomparable 
Four,"  $875 


lliB 


The  New  Four-Cylinder  Reo  Enclosed  Car. 
$1025 


The  New  4-pajjenrer  Reo  Six  Roadiler, 
$1150 


The  New  7-peuienter  Reo  Six  Touring 
Car,  $1150 


1500-pound  Reo  '•Speed  lfason,"$1000 


YOU  W  ANT  TO  KNOW— eveo'body  always  wants 
to  know — what  models  Reo  will  make  the  coming 
year,  and  the  price  of  each. 
OF  COURSE  THERE  ARE  NO  NEW  MODELS— 
new  chassis  models  we  mean.  You  do  not  look 
for,  do  not  expect,  do  not  want  new  chassis  models 
from  Reo. 

THAT  ISN'T  THE  REO  WAY.  Refinements— of 
course.  Detail  improvements — wherever  and 
whenever  we  can  find  a  place  or  a  way  to  make 
them. 

NOTHING  RADICALLY  NEW  is  ever  offered  to 
Reo  buyers.  For  it  isn't  new  when  it  gets  to  you 
■ — it  has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  conclusively 
proven  before  we  let  it  get  into  a  Reo  car. 

NEW  BODY  TYPES— YES— and  some  that  put 
Reo  in  the  highest  class  of  cars  in  looks  as  well  as 
in  performance  and  longevity.  We'll  treat  of 
each  in  turn. 

REO  THE  FIFTH  COMES  FIRST,  of  course. 
First  not  only  among  Reos,  but  among  motor 
cars. 

FOR  THIS  IS  THE  GREATEST  automobile  ever 

built,  we  verily  believe. 
THIS  IS  THE  SEVENTH  SEASON  that  Reo  the 

Fifth  has  been  standard  in  practically  its  present 

form. 

NO:  THE  PRICE  WILL  NOT  BE  CHANGED 
this  season.  We  will  not  increase — we  cannot 
lower  it. 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  MAKING  is  now  more  ($50 
more)  than  when  the  present  price,  $875,  was  set 
a  year  ago.  And  we  had  made  this  model  so 
long;  had  so  refined  and  perfected  manufacturing 
processes;  had  reached  such  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency in  production;  and  cut  dealers'  discounts 
so  low  that  we  had,  then,  reached  rock  bottom. 

IT  WAS  AN  ACHIEVEMENT  of  the  first  magni- 
tude to  produce  such  a  car  and  sell  it  at  such  a 
price — $875. 

TODAY  YOU  SEE  OTHERS  increasing  prices  all 
along  the  line.  They  must  do  so.  They  have  no 
choice. 

ORDINARY  BUSINESS  RULES  dictate  that  we 
also  "tilt"  the  price  of  Reo  the  Fifth  $50  at  least. 
BUT  REO  PRIDE  PROMPTS  that  we  absorb  the 
extra  cost,  as  we  have  for  months  past,  and  keep 
the  price  where  it  is  until  conditions  will,  happily, 
return  to  normal. 
THE  FOUR-CYLINDER  ROADSTER— same 
wonderful  chassis,  same  price,  is  the  smartest 
thing  on  wheels — the  most  popular  car  in  the 
world  among  physicians,  and  all  professional  and 
business  men.  Also  $875. 
TO  SUPPLY  A  GROWING  DEMAND  for  an 
enclosed  body  on  Reo  the  Fifth  chassis,  we  have 
planned  to  build  a  limited  number.  The  quality 
will  be  Reo — which  is  to  say,  excellent.  The  top 
is  rigidly  supported  at  front  and  rear.  Remov- 
able glass  panels  convert  it  into  a  veritable  lim- 
ousine for  winter,  and  these  discarded  and  with 
Jiffy  curtains  (which  are  also  furnished)  it  is  an 
ideal  summer  touring  car.  The  price  is  $1035. 
THE  NEW  REO  SIX  will  continue  in  its  present 
popular  forms — the  7-passenger  touring  car  and 
the  classy  4-passenger  roadster;  and  we  will  make 
a  limited  number  with  Sedan  bodies  to  supply  an 
insistent  demand  for  this  type  of  body  on  this 
splendid  chassis. 


THE  PRICE  IS  REDUCED  $100  on  the  7-passen- 
ger and  roadster  models.    Now  $1150! 

NOW  YOU  WONDER,  and  naturally,  how  we 
can  reduce  the  price  of  the  Reo  Six  models  and 
not  the  Four — especially  after  what  we  have  just 
told  you  about  the  increased  cost  of  production. 

SEEMS  ILLOGICAL  at  first  blush— doesn't  it? 
But  it  isn't.  For  the  truth  is  never  illogical.  And 
the  truth  is  that  despite  the  present  higher  prices 
of  materials  and  labor  still  it  costs  us  less  to  make 
this  six-cylinder  model  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 

BY  THE  WAY — there's  the  greatest  possible  exam- 
ple of  the  workings  of  the  Reo  plan  and  its  benefi- 
cence to  buyers.  Listen! 

REO  THE  FIFTH  SOLD  FOR  $1250  in  1912.  Its 
price  was  reduced  by  successive  stages  from  year 
to  year  as  follows:  $1175,  $1050,  and  now  is  $875 
f.  o.  b.  Lansing. 

SAME  CAR? — No — an  infinitely  better  car — for 
each  year  we  have  incorporated  refinements  and 
added  equipment  as  the  art  has  developed. 

AND  WE  TOLD  YOU  EACH  YEAR  the  reason 
for  the  reduction — that  we  had  absorbed  a  portion 
of  the  initial — experimental,  tool  jig,  die  and 
special  equipment — cost,  and  were  giving  you  the 
benefit. 

THIS  POPULAR  REO  SIX  is  now  in  its  third 
season.  It  has  passed  the  same  stages  through 
which  its  great  four-cylinder  namesake  went — 
initial  costs  have  been  absorbed,  charged  off.  And 
in  accordance  with  that  unswerving  Reo  policy 
we  give  the  buyer  the  benefit  and  set  the  price  at 
$1150  f.  o.  b.  Lansing. 

WE  WILL  MAKE  A  LOT  MORE  of  those  4-paasenger  Six 
Roadsters  the  coming  season.  We  underestimated  the 
appeal  and  the  demand  for  this  model.  It  proved  one  of 
the  most  popular  Reos  ever  built. 

THE  SIX  SEDAN  speaks  for  itself,  though,  truth  to  tell,  an 
illustration  does  it  scant  justice. 

YOU  MUST  SEE  IT  where  you  can  study  its  artistic  lines 
and  faultless  finish  to  fully  appreciate  this  latest  Reo  which 
we  price  at  $1750. 

NOW  A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  TRUCKS  since  90  per  cent 
of  all  Reo  automobile  distributors  also  handle  Reo  motor 
truclcs. 

PRICE  OF  THE  1500-POUND  REO  "Speed  Wagon"  ha» 
been  reduced  to  $1000. 

SAME  REASON— SAME  POLICY— reduced  cost  of  manu- 
facture despite  higher  present  cost  of  materials — as  enun- 
ciated in  speaking  of  the  Reo  Six. 

AND  TH.\T  TWO-TON  REO.  What  shall  we  say?  What 
need  we  say?  We  submit,  it  is  the  greatest  2-Ton  motor 
truck  in  existence.  Has  been  standard  for  longer.  Has 
given  greater  proof  of  its  sturdiness  and  efficiency  and  low 
cost  of  upkeep. 

IF  WE  ARE  TO  JUDGE  by  that  over-demand,  we  may  well 

assume  that  we  could  sell  all  that  we  could  make  were 

the  price  $2500.  instead  of  $1650. 
AND  FINALLY  A  WORD  about  the  big  general  plan— a 

brief  reiteration  of  the  Reo  policy. 
WE  STILL  ADHERE  to  our  determination  never  to  make 

more  Reo  cars  or  trucks  tlian  we  can  make  and  make  every 

one  good. 

TEMPTATION  IS  GREAT  of  course.  Dealers  protesting, 
buyers  begging  for  more  Reos.  But  we  know — we  know 
— on  what  solid  foundation  this  Reo  success  was  built;  and 
we'll  jealously  guard  that  policy  to  the  last. 

RIGHT  NOW— AUGUST— there  are  more  orders  on  hand 
at  the  factories  than  at  any  previous  time  in  Reo  history. 
Orders  hopelessly  in  excess  of  factory  output — and  that 
also  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

AND  RIGHT  NOW  Reo  stands  higher  in  the  esteem  of  buy- 
ers and  of  the  trade  than  ever  before. 

$30,000,000  PER  ANNUM  is  not  small  by  any  means.  Reo 
is  in  fact,  one  of  the  largest  in  point  of  production.  We 
have  no  ambition,  however,  to  be  the  largest.  Don't  want 
to  make  all  the  automobiles — only  the  best. 

RATHER  THAN  INCREASE  the  quantity  we  shall  strive 
always  to  improve  the  quality  so  that,  as  the  art  advances 
and  cars  generally  improve,  still  Reo  will  continue  to  be 
known  as — "The  Gold  Standard  of  Falues." 


2-ton  Reo  Truck  {Chassis  only, 
with  Driver*!  Seat  and  Cab),  $1650 

(All  Prices  are  f .  o  b  Lansing,  Michigan) 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Factories:  Lansing,  Mich. 
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How  to  Keep  the  Young  Folks  on  the  Farm 


No.  2  of  the  Series  on  Vital  Problems  of  Rural  Life  in  America. 


r  jyOEn^  the  title  of  Vital  Problems 
J  of  Rural  Life  in  America,  in  the 
iuguxt  number  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt.  Dean  of  the 
'alifornia  State  Colleoe  of  Agriculture, 
iigcussed  the  question  of  the  young 
nm  and  the  farm  and  advised  old  men 
tot  to  retire  to.  hut  from,  farming  life. 

In  this  present  article  Luther  Bur- 
'tank,  who  has  lived  on  a  farm  all  his 
and  knows  tchat  it  is  to  be  ah- 
■wMnuly  interested  in  rural  labor, 
ells  how  the  farm  can  be  made  more 
ttractive  to  young  folks. 
There  will  be  other  articles  on  these 
ital  problems  and  they  will  be  writ- 
en,  as  this  one  is,  by  people  tvho  knoio 
chat  they  are  writing  almnt. — The 
ditor. 


By  Luther  Burbank 


The  principal 
dvantage  of  and  ' 

main  cause 
)r  the  existence 
cities  is  prox- 
alty  of  demand  I 
nd   supply    ex-  I 
editing        trad  3  \ 
d  exchange." 


more  perfect  physical  development. 

By  the  use  of  the  telephone 
neighbors  can  communicate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  city  or 
town  readily. 

Upon  most  modern  farms  may  be 
found  interesting  books,  magazines 
and  the  daily  paper,  where  in  the 
past  the  ancient  almanac  and  a  few 
other  more  or  less  uninteresting 
books  were  at  hand. 

It  seems  that  when  all  these 
modern  conveniences  are  taken  into 
account,  and  also  the  fierce  struggle, 
bad  air  and  dust  of  the  city,  with 
its  cramped  apartments  and  general- 
ly    monotonous     occupations,  that 


the  different  varieties  and  their 
characteristics,  such  as  form,  size, 
color,  flavor  and  other  qualities  and 
uses. 

Most  boys,  and  nearly  all  girls, 
are  interested  in  the  raising  of  new 
and  improved  v'arieties  of  flowers 
and  new  corn,  grain  and  vegetables 
which  are  constantly  being  pro- 
duced. 

The  new  fruits,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, grains  and  grasses  should  be 
purchased  and  tested  in  a  small 
way,  after  which  the  best  may  be 
retained. 

All  this  can  be  made  of  absorbing 
interest  to  any  boy  or  girl  if  he  or 
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she  can  be  made  interested  in  any- 
thing. 

The  old  humdrum  of  raising  the 
same  old  varieties  with  the  old 
methods  is  not  up  to  date  and  is 
not  elevating,  interesting  or  in- 
structive. 

Young  people  should  always  have 
at  least  a  small  piece  of  land  for 
their  own  to  cultivate. 

On  it  they  may  perhaps  produce 
fruits  and  vegetables  enough  to 
more  than  supply  the  family — be- 
sides the  education  which  is  being 
surely  but,  perhaps,  unconsciously 
absorbed. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  the  soil 
was  looked  upon  as  beneath  the 
notice  of  refined  people. 

We  are  now 
learning  that  all 
good  and  beau- 
tiful things  come 
from  the  soil  and 
that  just  to  the 
extent  of  our 
knowledge  can 
these  new  and 
beautiful  tilings 
be  produced. 
^  I  have  not 
#  spoken  of  the 
4  profits  of  farm- 
ing. To  obtain 
these,  new  meth- 
ods and  newest 
and  best  varie- 
t  i  e  s  of  plants, 
animals  and  im- 
plements must  be 
secured  in  order 
to  achieve  the 
best  success. 

The  Future  Is 
Promising. 

While  the  cities 
are  overcrowded 
and  all  must  be 
fed  and  clothed, 
those  who  pro- 
d  u  c  e  food  and 
clothing  are  now 
even  less  in  pro- 
portion than  for- 
merly. 

In  the  near  fu- 
ture, even  now, 
farming,  fruit- 
raising  and  flow- 
er and  seed  rais- 
ing will  prove  to 
be  tlie  most 
healthful,  inter- 
es'ing  and  profit- 
able occupation 
for  most  men,  no 
matter  what  their 
aliilities  and  in- 
t  e 1 1 i  gence  may 
be. 


re    business     must     be  radically 
anged  before  the  best  educational 
iults  are  obtained. 
This  will  come  in  due  time. 
What  the  Motor  Car  Has  Done. 
Ihe     automobile     and  suburban 
ctric   lines   now  bring   the  farm 
^r  to  town,  where  city  and  vil- 
'e  life  can  be  a  part  of  farm  life. 
Voung    people    need    variety  for 
■ntal   growth   and   also   for  their 


and  vegetables  of  the  farm. 

Most  boys  readily  become  inter- 
ested in  plant  and  animal  life  itf 
they  have  any  opportunity  to  be- 
come  familiar   with  them. 

All  boys  are  interested  in  good 
fruits  and  a  family  orchard  of  some 
of  the  best  varieties  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  which  can 
be  furnished. 

They   can    well    be   interested  in 


GIVE  THE  BOY  OR  GIRL  A  GARDEN 

MOST  hoys  and  nearly  all  girls  are  interested  in  the  raising  of  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  flowers  and  new  corn,  grain  and  vegetahlrs  which 
are  constantly  being  produced. 

The  new  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  grains  and  grasses  should  be  pur- 
chased and  tested  in  a  small  way,  after  which  the  best  may  be  retained. 

All  this  can  be  made  of  absorbing  interest  to  any  boy  or  girl  if  he  or  she 
can  be  made  interested  in  anything.  LUTHER  BURBANK. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Big  Profits  in  Drug  Farming  on  This  Coast 


Bl.l-ORE  the  war  Belgium,  Eng- 
hiiul.  France.  Holland,  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  were  all 
(|uitc  large  growers  of  cultivated  drug 
plants.  Labor  in  those  countries  was 
so  cheap  that  they  could  produce 
those  plants  raised  by  hand  labor, 
which  was  an  experienced  and  skilled 
labor,  much  cheaper  tlian  the  Ameri- 
can was  willing  to  work  for.  A  mark 
and  one-half  to  two  marks  per  day 
was  the  usual  price,  and  often  as  low 
as  one  mark  (20  cents). 

The  great  war  not  only  has  called 
for  some  kinds  of  drugs  in  great 
quantities,  but  it  has  completely 
stopped  production  of  drug  plants  m 
manv  localities,  in  countries  not  only 
involved,  but  so  unpleasantly  near, 
like  Switzerland.  Holland  and  Den- 
mark. The  attention  of  those  coun- 
tries has  so  turned  to  preparedness 
and  the  furnishing  of  field  material, 
as  well  as  food,  that  tlie  drug  farm 
pets  smali  attention  So  prices  have 
soared  and  will  undoubtedly  keep  on 
for  several  years.  Yet  to  name  and 
place  all  drugs  which  have  been  af- 
fected in  .^merican  trade  would  re- 
quire too  much  space  for  this  paper. 

They  Make  Their  Climate. 

In  general,  lit  nic  state  that  many 
things,  like  digitalis,  horehound,  the 
mints,  peppermint  and  spearmint, 
catnip  and  at  least  !S00  more  can  be 
successfully  grown  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  in  some  locations  certain 
plants  will  do  exceptionally  well.  .'\s 
our  coast  country  has  altitudes  vary- 
ing from  sea  level  to  i4.t;oO  feet,  and 
from  a  zone  of  2.'.  degrees  to  ."iS  de- 
grees, and  a  moisture  zone  of  from 
144  inches  of  rainfall  to  no  rain  at  all, 
our  greatly  diversified  climate  can 
accommodate  most  any  ordinary  drug 
plant  produced  in  Europe.  Our  ex- 
periertcc  in  hand  culture  is  small  as 
compared  to  our  European  cousins, 
yet  the  average  .\merican's  general 
knowledge  of  plant  life,  its  foods, 
requisitions  in  moisture,  soil,  drainage 
and  exposures  are  better  than  the  Eu- 
ropean's. His  ability  to  learn  from 
books  and  writings  is  also  superior. 

My  advice  is  to  get  surely  and 
fairly  in  company  with  nature.  Tf 
you  have  the  proper  plant  for  the  soil, 
exposure  and  altitude,  then  the  bal- 
ance of  production  lies  with  you. 

Where  soil,  climate  and  exposure 
are  not  congenial  to  the  plants  being 
grown  it  requires  genius  to  produce 
them,  yet  this  is  being  done.  There 
arc  farmers  to-day  who  make  or  pro- 
duce conditions  of  climate  on  their 
farms.  The  very  best  talent  for  this 
is  found  in  the  people  who  love  to 
study  nature  and  help  it  to  produce. 
Began  With  Ginseng. 

A\'hen  I  took  up  drug  culture  T 
naturally  sought  what  would  be  the 
most  profitable.  Ginseng  was  at  the 
head  of  the  list  and  had  been  for 
some  time,  $2,000  worth  of  the  drug 
had  been  grown  on  one  net  acre. 
Walks  and  margins  made  the  total 
one  and  one-fifth  acres.  This  was  a 
seven-year-old  crop.  Golden  seal, 
known  in  Materia  Medica  as  hy- 
drastus.  was  then  a  very  poor  second, 
as  at  that  time  the  price  of  dry  seal 
was  from  80  cent?  to  $1.2.')  per  pound. 
The  crop  of  ginseng  I  refer  to  was 
sold  for  $7.20  per  pound  on  the  car. 
To-day  seal  is  from  $4  to  $5  per 
pound,  while  ginseng  will  not  overage 
more.  Yet  ginseng  will  produce  more 
pounds  of  dry  root  per  acre  than  seal, 
allowing  both  to  be  grown  to  full  ma- 
turity and  both  good  crops.  They  re- 
quire so  nearly  the  '  same  culture, 
soil  and  conditions  they  should  be 
grown  together,  as  both  are  shade 
plants.  These  plants  should  be  grown 


Experiences  of  a  Producer  Near  Seattle. 
By  C.  E.  Thorpe 


under  modified  sunlight,  commonly 
seven-eighths  shade.  This  may  seem 
(|uite  shady  to  the  person  used  to  sun 
plants,  but  here  let  me  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  average  gardener,  who- 
ever he  is,  'has  not  experinunted 
much  with  modified  sunlight.  I  do 
not  say  or  mean  all  gardeners,  but 
the  average  gardener  has  only  a  few 
things  he  applies  shade  to  or  re- 
flected heat.  Lettuce  does  well  un- 
der modified  sunlight.  Seal  and  sang, 
as  they  arc  commonly  known,  both 
require  the  same  shade  and  soil. 
Their  culture  is  different,  but  the 
great  advantage  derived  from  grow- 
ing both  is  to  alternate  one  crop  sang, 
the  other  seal,  or  vice  versa.  Then 
the  same  roof  can  be  used,  same  soil, 
neither  plant  can  stand  common  fer- 
tilizers. 

Top  Prices  for  Products. 

New  ground,  fresh  cleared  from  the 
forest,  is  preferable  for  those  plants, 
especially  if  it  has  been  cleared  with- 
out burning  or  burnt  only  in  small 
places.  The  experimental  part  has 
been  well  gone  through  with  by  the 
writer.  We  need  not  fear  the  chem- 
ical tests  any  more.  Last  year  and 
the  year  before  I  got  the  very  top 
prices  and  was  complimented  on  the 


tests  shown.  For  the  first  three  years 
I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  raising  seal. 
My  Eastern  plants  died  and  what 
lived  through  did  not  seem  to  grow 
well,  but  what  did  grow  ran  out  new 
liber.  Then  this  fiber  surely  did  grow. 
1  never  saw  plants  equal  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  sang  seed  and  plants, 
fully  80  per  cent  of  which  died.  Then 
we  got  some  coast  raised  fiber  and 
l>lants  that  grew  as  large  in  propor- 
tion as  our  timber  compares  with 
Eastern  timber. 

Let  me  state  to  all  who  may  read 
this  and  have  land  to  clear,  do  not 
burn  up  your  leaf  mold  soil.  Do  you 
realize  that  an  ordinary  forest  floor 
accuinulation  would  cost  in  commer- 
cial fertilizer  of  the  same  soil  value 
per  acre,  $240.  This  applies  to  fruit 
as  well  as  drug  plants,  potatoes,  grain 
or  hay.  I  do  not  mean  all  pine  or 
hemlock  land,  but  where  alder,  maple, 
ash,  Cottonwood,  fir  and  such  are  in 
fair  supply,  where  all  pine,  hemlock 
and  fir  predominate  save  your  forest 
floor  of  needles,  but  add  80  sacks  of 
raw  lime,  if  you  can  aflford  it,  a  lit- 
tle potash,  nitrate  preferably,  andi 
save  more  plant  food  and  moisture- 
holding  fiber.  Years  of  cultivation 
and  soiling  will  thus  be  added. 

I  am  constantly  being  asked  what 


Largest  Duck  Farm  in  the  World. 


KredlnK  Time  on  the  Larsrat  Uurk  Kanoh  In  the  World. 

The  ducks  are  fed  from  cars  pushed  by  the  feeding  man  alongr  a  light  elevated 
railway  that  runs  through  the  pens. 


<'or.\Ti([1it    by    InternaUonaJ    Film  Service. 

THE  largest  duck  farm  in  the 
world.    That  is  the  title  con- 
ferred on  A.  J.  Hallock's  At- 
lantic  Duck  Farm  at  Speonk,  L.  L, 
where   120,000  ducks  arc   raised  for 
the  markets. 

The  breeding  pens  on  the  farm  hold 
2.200  ducks  and  the  egg  harvest  daily 
amounts  to  1,800  eggs.  These  are 
placed  in  trays  and  placed  in  incuba- 
tors. .Mthough  it  takes  21  days  to 
hatch  hen  eggs,  it  takes  28  days  for 
a  duck  egg  to  hatch.  From  four 
thousand  to  seven  thousand  ducks  arc 
hatched  each  week  at  the  farm. 

The  ducklings  are  left  in  the  in- 
cubator for  twelve  hours  and  are  then 


removed  from  the  incubators  and  car- 
ried in  large  boxes  containing  200  or 
:{00  ducklings  to  the  brooder  house  at 
a  time. 

Two  weeks  after  their  admittance 
to  the  brooder  houses  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  cold  brooder  house  where 
they  have  an  open  run.  During  the 
night  they  are  driven  in  doors. 

When  the  ducks  arc  four  weeks  old 
they  arc  moved  to  pens  along  the 
creek. 

When  eleven  weeks  old  they  are 
gathered  and  hung  in  pairs  and 
killed.  From  four  to  six  thousand 
are  killed  weekly. 

After  the  killing  they  are  shipped 
to  the  picking  house  and  dressed  for 
market.  The  ducks  are  packed  in 
barrels  covered  with  ice  and  are  tak- 
en to  the  market  by  wagon  loads. 


will  an  acre  of  seal  or  sang  pay?  One 
acre  of  good  ginseng,  fully  matured, 
at  present  prices,  which  are  per 
cent  lower  than  usual  on  account  C' 
war     conditions     affecting  Cliinc!-r 
trade,  which  uses  most  of  the  At  ■< 
can  ginseng,  should  bring  from  • 
to  $12,000.     It  takes  seven  yt^. 
grow  from  seed,  six  from  one 
old  plants,  five    from  two-yi.i 
plants,  and   so  on.     It  takes  in.ii 
50,000  to  60,000  plants  to  set  an  acre, 
according   to   how   close   it   is  set, 
which    is   varied     to     suit   the  soil. 
Golden    seal    at   present    prices  will 
yield  from  $.>.000  to  $10,000  per  acre. 
It  takes  from  six  to  seven  years  from 
seed,  from  three  to  five  from  plants. 

Neither  one  is  a  get-rich-quidc 
scheme,  but  so  far  they  have  sho^ 
large  returns.  Ginseng  has  been  ci^ 
tivated  much  longer  and  more  figurf* 
are  obtainable.  In  1905  the  amouit 
of  ginseng  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Chinese  Empire  alo«c 
came  to  $864,000.  In  1913  it  had 
risen  to  $1,664,000.  The  price  raised 
according  to  the  amount. 

Golden  seal  is  a  standard  drug  used 
by  all  practicing  physicians  the  world 
over  and  growing  in  favor  at  home 
and  abroad.  Roth  of  these  plants  are 
natives  of  .America  and  are  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  their  wild  habitat,  nortluast 
L'nited  States,  from  Maine  to  Minne- 
sota, south  to  Louisiana  and  east  to 
South  Carolina,  north  to  Maine.  For- 
ests of  sugar  maple,  ash,  walnut  and 
poplar  contain  them. 

The  field  of  drug  culture  is  clean 
and  legitimate.  It  requires  special  at- 
tention, hut  is  highly  interesting  and 
profitable. 

What  Farming  Should  Embrace. 

Some  of  the  most  profitable  (Inig 
farms  are  carried  on  by  physicians, 
nurses  and  druggists,  so  we  can  see 
that  amateurs  and  novices  have  be- 
come students  of  nature  and  succeed 
abundantly  in  producing  profits  Let 
all  people  thoroughly  and  fundamen- 
tally understand  that  farming  is  the 
one  great  profession  combining  all 
other  professions — not  only  all  other 
professions,  but  all  other  comnurcial 
pursuits,  manufactures  and  business, 
whether  railroads  or  steamships,  are 
based  and  have  for  their  foundatifl 
the  products  of  the  earth  produced  t 
the  farm. 

There  is  no  reason  why  .America 
should  not  raise  nearly  every  drug 
used  by  the  medical  profession  We 
have  unlimited  areas  and  many  zones 
•ind  altitudes:  we  only  need  to  'cek 
that  knowledge  from  nature  that  will 
bring  perfection  to  its  riclicst 
product.  Doctors  are  branded  and 
labeled  from  schools  of  recorded 
results,  obtained  by  other  doj^ 
tors,  chemists,  naturalists,  historiauil 
and  mechanics;  they  deal  with  condi- 
tions of  the  human  body  under  diflfet- 
ent  conditions  of  its  surroundingl 
and  age:  they  become  famous,  expat 
and  valuable,  as  well  as  extremdy 
dangerous,  as  they  are  constantly  Ml 
touch  with  the  vital  tendons  of  lite 
itself — a  thing  which  they  are  abi 
Jutely  ignorant  of.  The  greateet 
chemist,  the  most  eminent  doctor  Of 
the  highest  botanist  cannot  produce  i 
single  seed  that  will  grow  or  tell  yva 
why  the  ones  that  nature  produc 
does  grow. 

I  never  hesitate  to  recommend  laj 
person  to  go   back  to  the  farm  asd 
become  a  student  of  nature,  a  'ca' 
farmer  and  a  Prince  of  Kings, 
this  in  answer  to  so  many  in^ 
from  people  living  in  cities  a- 
"Can  I  make  good  on  a  farm?" 
are  a  slave  in  one  place,  a  free  "'-"'^ 
in  the  other.  ■ 
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Young  Women  Who  Want  to  Be  Farmers 


EVERY  little  while  some  young 
woman  living  in  the  city  or  in 
a  suburban  town  writes  to  me 
and  wants  to  know  what  I  think  of 
her  chances  of  succeeding  on  a  small 
farm,  working  alone  or  with  a  little 
hired  help. 

A  number  of  these  young  women 
have  an  idea  that  they  would  like  to 
take  up  Government  land  and  culti- 
vate it — raising  some  kind  of  small 
crop  or  chickens  or  pigs. 

Rarely  has  any  of  them  ever  had 
any  experience  in  rural  life,  or  at 
least  in  the  kind  thev  are  so  much 
dcsirious  of  following,  but  a  longing 
for  the  land  has  come  to  them. 
They  have  heard  of  girls  who  have 


Many  Are  Buying  Land  for  Fruit  and  Fowl-Raising. 
By  Bailey  Millard 


canyon  for  which  she  sighed.  Her 
nearest  neighbor  would  be  an  Italian 
familj'  living  at  what  would  be  to  the 
ranch  woman  a  three-hour  walk  dis- 
tant, as  she  did  not  expect  to  have 
a  horse  or  an  automobile. 

Well,  I  wrote  back  to  this  cor- 
respondent and  told  her  she  was  a 
very  brave  girl,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  pleasant  there  in  tliat  beautiful 
canyon  in  the  summer  time.  Farming 
would  afford  her  a  change  of  occu- 
pation and  if  she  were  strong  enough 
it  might  really  be  bentficiul  to  her  in 


ward  cultivated  and  lived  upon,  per- 
haps getting  married  and  adding  that 
much  of  solid  substance  to  whatever 
property  the  husband  might  possess. 

It  may  not  be  wise  to  discourage 
these  budding  fancies  of  young 
women — their  natural  desire  to  be- 
come possessed  of  what  Uncle  Sam 
holds  in  fee  for  them  and  is  willing 
to  turn  over  to  them  for  what  seems 
to  be  no  cost  whatever.  But  I  would 
hardly  call  such  land  free  land.  It 
really  is  earned  at  high  cost — the  cost 
of  shutting  one's  self  away  from  so- 


thc  installment  plan  and  have  become 
real  farmers.  It  all  grew  out  of  the 
success  of  one  girl  in  the  office,  who 
bought  olive  land  about  seven  year.s 
ago  and  made  a  snug  little  income, 
although  she  was  on  her  ranch  only 
about  half  the  time. 

Wonders  are  constantly  being 
wrought  out  on  the  land  under  the 
friendly  California  sky,  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  That  the  first  girl 
should  have  been  highly  successful 
did  not  mean  that  all  the  rest  should 
be  the  same.  There  may  have  been 
in  that  first  instance  very  favorable 
conditions  of  soil  or  climate.  Cali- 
fornia is  spotted,  and  one  finds  a 
rare  bit  of  soil  here,  with  little  or  no 
frost,  while  just  over  there,  only  a 
few  miles  away,  other  and  far  less 
favorable  conditions  may  prevail. 
What  a  Woman  Can  Do. 

Those  office  girls  did  not  all  get 
rich  from  their  land.    They  planted 
olive  trees,  as  the  first  girl  had  done, 
but  some  of  the  trees    erew  very 
slowly,  others  bore  small  crops,  and 
while  a  few  gave  fair  returns,  on  the 
wdiole    the   colony  has   not   beeii  a 
howling  success.    One  of  the  girls, 
who  has  a  good  crop  of  olives  this 
year,  wants  to  know  what  she  can  do 
with  them.   The  price  offered  her  by 
the   local   buyers   would   hardly  pav 
for  the  "icking.    I  advised  her  to  lotr^ 
the  new  Olive  Growers'  Association., 
wdnich  she  intends  to  do.  but  she  can. 
hardly  expect  to  reap  any  great  bene- 
fits from  this  action  until  next  year. 
Meantime   the   hired   men   must  be- 
naid  and  the  other  exoenses  mttst  DC- 
met. 

.•\11  these  factors  must  he  closelv 
considered  by  women,  young  or  old. 
who  nut  their  savings  into  orchard 
or  other  land  on  this  coast  or  else- 
where. Where  grown  men,  hardy, 
strong,  and  willing  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  la't  th.at  is  in  them, 
fail  or  make  only  a  small  success, 
how  can  a  frail,  young  girl,  who  ner- 
haps  docs  none  of  the  work 
save  a  little  picking 
and  packing,  hope 
to  make  a  for- 
tune unless 
she  has 
m  on  e  V 
to  back 
her  or 
rare 


'<Wli«n  She  Sees  .a  Country  Girl  Out  Feeding  the  Chickens  the  City  Girl 
Think*  She  Cnn  Do  That  Work  Easiir  Enough." 


been  working  in  offices  or  factories 
or  as  household  help  in  the  city  who 
have  bought  a  few  acres  here  and 
there   from   colonization  companies. 
~hesc  companies  have  cultivated  the 
and,  set  out  trees  or  planted  other 
~ops  and  have  given  the  girls  a  fair 
Start   on    the    road    to  husbandry, 
hich  I  suppose,  is    their  ultimate 
al,  as   every  young  woman   is  a 
respective  wife.  And  certainly  a  girl 
ill  have  a  better  chance  to  succeeu 
n  any  kind  of  husbandry  in  the  coun- 
ry  than  she  w-ill  in  the  city.  For  one 
hing.  thousands    and    thousands  of 
he  young  citv  men  are  not  of  the 
arrying   kind,    and    even    if  they 
ere  could  not  afford  to  become  hus- 
nds  and  fathers  as  they  have  hard- 
enough  to  live  upon  alone. 

Wants  Government  Land. 

he  last  inquir)^  from    my  land- 
rning  correspondents  asked  what  I 
ught  of  an  able-bodied  girl  of  22 
oming  an  entrywoman  in  Tehama 
nty.   Calif.    She   had    looked  at 
e  Government  land  ui  that  way 
although  there  was  a  good  deal 
brush  on  it  and  most  of  it  stood 
end,  as  she  expressed  it,  there  was 
"luch  poetry  in  the  olace  that  she 
~ed  to  live  there  and  to  revel  in 
At  the  same  time  there  was  ab- 
lutely  nothing  by  wav  of  society 
,'thin  miles  and  miles  of  the  little 


a  purely  physical  way.  But  m  a  mental 
way!  .^y,  there  was  the  rub!  She 
would  become  very  lonely,  particular- 
ly at  night,  and  in  the  long  winter — 
though  it  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  winters  of  the  East  in  the 
matter  of  frost  and  snow — there 
would  be  the  rains  and  the  lowering 
clouds  to  make  her  gloomy.  Of 
course  she  would  have  her  books  and 
her  magazines  and  possibly  a  good 
many  letters  from  her  friends,  but 
there  would  certainly  come  a  time 
when  she  would  wish  she  were  back 
in  civilization,  enjoying  a  motion- 
picture  show  or  a  dance. 

Brave  Women  Are  These. 

I  did  not  add  what  I  might  have 
added — that  the  history  of  all  such 
isolated  pioneering  life  in  these  days 
has  been  that  the  entryman  generally 
has  left  his  claim  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  Government  permits  and 
that  in  seven  out  of  eight  cases  he 
has  abandoned  it.  If  such  a  life  were 
found  so  untenable  by  an  entryman 
what  must  it  be  to  a  lone  entry- 
woman? 

There  are  those  intrepid  young 
women,  however,  who  actually  have 
seen  the  thing  through — lived  upon 
the  land  for  the  period  prescribed  by 
law  and  have  received  the  patents  to 
their   land   which   they    have  after- 


"She 
Cnn  Be 
Found  I'll 
the  Creek 
CantlnK  Her 
Fly  In  the  Brook 
for  the  Nimble  Trout 

ciety  and  at  the  cost  of  hardships  of 
many  kinds. 

Girl  Olive  Growers. 

In  one  large  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco six  young  women — stenograph- 
ers and  others — have  bought  small 
tracts  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  on 


farming  ability?  Among  the  Little 
Landers  there  are  a  number  of  women 
who  have  made  a  living  upon  the  soil 
alone.  They  have  grown  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  have  raised  chickens 
and,  being  near  a  very  good  market,. 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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Do  You  Need 
$400? 

Solve  the  Diamond  Puzzle  and 
Win  It. 

EVERYBODY  likes  puzzles,  and 
the  great  Diamond  Mystery 
Puzzle  published  in  this  issue 
of  '  Orchard  and  Farm"  will  doubtless 
prove  one  of  the  most  fascinatmg 
problems  in  this  line  that  our  readers 
ever  have  seen. 

The  beauty  of  this  puzzle  is  said  to 
be  its  simplicity,  but  there  is  more 
than  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  practical  and  me- 
chanical problem,  and  not  a  subject 
of  guesswork. 

When  you  think  how  easily  you 
may  obtain  one  of  the  fifty  big  gold 
prizes  oflEercd  for  the  correct  or 
nearest  solutions,  do  you  not  con- 
sider that  it  would  certainly  prove  to 
you  a  most  profitable  occupation  for 
your  odd  moments  during  he  next 
few  weeks,  not  to  mention  the 
pleasant  amusement  you  will  receive 
by  solving  the  problem? 

Think  of  it!  Fifty  gold  prizes, 
ranging  from  $400  down  to  $4  just 
for  solving  a  mere  puzzle.  Any  boy 
or  girl,  man  or  woman  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho, 
.\rizona  and  Nevada  is  eligible  to 
compete. 

Turn  to  the  big  double  page  an- 
nouncement in  the  middle  of  this 
issue  and  read  the  conditions  care- 
fully. If  you  figure  you  will  need 
extra  puzzle  charts,  send  the  special 
coupon  provided  in  lower  right  hand 
corner.  The  contest  is  just  starting, 
and  will  end  November  10.  Just  to 
prove  that  you  are  as  bright  as  your 
neighbor  or  anybody  entering  this 
competition,  and  that  your  picture 
would  look  as  good  in  print  as 
the  winner  of  one  of  these  valu- 
able prizes,  get  to  work  immediately 
and  show  what  you  can  do  with  it. 
Your  chances  are  just  as  good  as 
anybody's — as  good  as  those  of  the 
brainiest  college  professor  in  the 
country,  or  the  wise  man  or  woman 


What  Is  It 


Costing  YoD  to  STAMMER? 

When  you  are  held  back  by  F.\('I.TY  SPEECH. 
Fear  and  Failure  U)  talk  when  conUili'ms  demand.' 
r  wa.s  myself  thm  afflicted  for  over  ;10  yeara  and 
well  know  its  terrible  effects.  MY  NATURAL 
ifETHOD  of  treatment  never  fails  to  cure.  PRI- 
VATE INSTRUCno.N  ONLY.  Wiite  or  call  for 
particulars. 

Wllllain  E.  Bassett,  Principal. 
Tlie  Baspett  Institute.  Nevada  Bank  Building. 
San  FranrUco,  Cal. 

$275.00  Motorcycle-FREE 

Can  you  find  the  hidden  words  in  the  circle?  Try  it. 
The  words  form  the  name  of  a  well  known  farm  mapa- 
4nnn  c-orc-  i/n-rrc  z>ne.  Send  in  your  answer  with 
TWVrncc  VUIK.9  your  name  and  address  at  once 
Soltfe  this  Puzzle  and  you  will  be  considered  in 
the  awarding  of  the  $275.00 
Harley-  Davidson  Motorcycle 
and  16  other  Grand  Prizes  we 
will  give  awiiy  on  October  31. 
litltl.  Answer  t»>-day  and  we 
will  (five  you  1.000  votes  to- 
ward the  $275.00  Motorry- 
cle.  In  case  of  a  tie  dupli- 
cate prizes  awarded.  Wtieth- 
er  you  win  Motorcycle  or 
not  if  you  take  part  in  con- 
test you  get  a  \'.iluable 
Prize  and  Cash  Reward. 
Send  E*uzz!e  Solution  NOW. 
Farm  l^lfe.  Dept.  OF9*  Spencer,  Ind. 


RHODODENDRONS 

Washington  State  Flower 
Collected   From   the  Fore«t 

25  collected  plants.  5  to  10  inches.  .$1.00 
100  plants,  prepaid  parcel  jwst. .  .  .$3.75 
Transplant*. .  .  .$2.50  per  dozen,  prepaid 
Plants  potted  or  transplanted.  $5  i>er  100 
Huckleberries.  Madronaa,  Spireas  and 
many  other  Native  Fruits,  IMauts  and 
Flowers,  same  prices,  and  special  rates 
by  1,000  Iota. 

Joel  Shomaker 

OLYMPIC  NATURE  NVRSERY, 
Nelllta,  Washlngrton. 


VICI A  SALIVA 

OREGON  GROWN 


VETCHES 

New  crop  is  now  ready.    We  are  headquarters.    Write  for  price. 

Butzer  Seed  Store       Portland,  Oregon 


Saws  20  Cords  in  10  Hours 


Make  big  money  sawing  wood.  The 
Vaughan  Urag  Saw  is  very  simple  in 
construction;  easy  to  operate;  no  com- 
plicated machinery;  made  o(  very 
best  material  throughout;  cranks 
turned  from  solid  billets  of  steel, 
I  which  insures  against  flaws;  cylinders,  piston,  connecting  rods,  bearings,  crank 
ca.«e.  chains.  8|)rockets,  saw-plate,  steel-doga  and  saw-Kear  narta  are  all  made  from  tlrst-rla»8  material 
that  insures  long  henice;  low  cost  upkeen;  no  l>eltft  or  pnlleys;  eTer>-  i>an  built  aboTe  the  frame  to 
allow  the  machine  easily  moved  over  ana  alwve  log^  and  slumps;  we  aie  tlie  largest  manutacturen  of 
light-weight  draK->^aws  in  the  world. 
I  V.\r<;HAN    IIOTOR   WOKKS,   1'71   Hu«tlif.rno   .Vvrnue,   I*OUTI,.\>D,  OltK(;0> 


wlio  lives  across  tlie  road  from  you.  other  than  a   new   or   renewal  sub- 

Who  knows  but  what  you  might  scription  to  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  and 

win  $400    on    the    first    trial?     One  you  will   have  a  lot  of  pleasure  in 

thing  sure,  it  costs  nothing  to  enter  working  out  the  puzzle. 


Brave  the  wind 

^j^.^  AND  STORM 
j|  irv  the  best  wet 
woatKcr  togs 
ever  inveivted 

the  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER 

( PATENTED)  ■♦^ 

PROTECTOR  HAT  75* 
Dealers  everywhere 
Oxir  80 1^  year. 

A  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON  I 


That's  just  what  Bab 
bitt's  Pure  Lye  means  to 
the  housewife.  Babbitt's 
cuts  the  dirt,  softens  it  so 
that  you  can  rub  it  off  your 
pots  and  pans,  your  sinks 
your  woodwork  with  ease. 
fj^It  takes  the  drudgery  out 
of  daily  tasks. 

More  than  that 

PURE 

LYE  m 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  f*ry-Off-Top 


BABBinS 


is  valuable  for  a  hundred  house- 
hold purposes.  It  keeps  the 
drain  pipes  clean  and  odorless; 
softens  hard  water;  saves  you 
money  in  home-made  soap.  It 
cleanses — purifies — disinfects. 

Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  is  Highest 
in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price. 
10c  Everywhere. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye — "How 
to  Use  It  —  How  to  Choose  It." 


1  1  B.T.  BABBin 


NEW  YORK 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM.  7 

Plain  Words  to  the  Citrus  Fruit  Growers 


Why  the  California  Bureau  Plan  Was  Held  Up. 
By  Harris  Weinstock 

state  Market  Director. 


SHORTLY  after  my  appointment 
as  State  Market  Director  of 
California  prominent  citrus 
growers  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  present  methods  of  market- 
ing citrus  fruits.  They  said  that  the 
industry,  as  a  whole,  had  not  for 
some  years  been  profitable. 

After  investigation  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  their  grievances  were 
well  founded,  and  that  the  main  fault 
was  in  the  routing  and  diverting  of 
shipments.  While  the  two-thirds  of 
the  crop  handled  by  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  was  being 
routed  as  intelligently  as  the  limited 
information  at  hand  made  it  possible, 
the  lack  of  dependable  information 
as  to  the  routing  and  diverting  of  the 
remaining  one-third  of  the  crop  led 
at  times  to  gluts  and  famines  in 
eastern  markets,  lowering  prices  over 
the  entire  country  and  causing  losses 
to  all  the  producers. 

The  remedy,  as  I  saw  it,  was  the 
creation  of  a  State  Bureau  of  Dis- 
tribution, modeled  after  that  success- 
full"  conducted  by  the  Federal  Ofifice 
of  Markets  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
which  rescued  the  cantaloupe  indus- 
try  from    impending  disaster. 

Briefly,  the  plan  was  this:  The 
Exchange,  the  Mutual  Orange  Dis- 
tributors, and  all  of  the  commercial 
shippers  would  be  invited  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  selection  of  an  advisory 
council  of  five  members,  represen- 
tation thereon  to  be  based  upon  the 
tonnage  shipped  by  each  of  the  vari- 
ous factors;  this  council  of  five  would 
then  select  as  head  of  the  proposed 
Bureau  the  best  available  man  in  the 
entire  country  and  he  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Market  Director 
and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

This  Bureau,  would  not  have  ar- 
bitrary control  over  the  shipments 
but  would  act  merely  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  carefully  respecting  prefer- 
ences for  certain  markets. 

What  Mr.  Teague  Said. 

This  plan  was  submitted  by  me  to 
the  annual  convention  of  fruit  grow- 
ers in  San  Bernardino  in  February 
and  met  with  their  hearty  indorse- 
ment. A  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner to  examine  into  the  details 
met  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  days  later 
and  gave  their  unanimous  approval 
to  the  proposed  Bureau.  Among 
other  expressions  of  opinion,  the  fol- 
lowinn'  from  Mr.  Teague,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  is  noteworthy: 

"I  recognize  that  nearly  all  of  the 
difficulties  in  marketing  the  citrus 
crop  of  California  are  due  to  im- 
proper distribution  of  the  fruit,  pri- 
marily to  improper  and  unregulated 
daily  shipments,  and  I  would  be  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  plan,  speak- 
ing as  an  individual." 

On  June  2\st  Mr.  Powell  notified 
me  that  his  board  of  directors  had 
unanimously  resolved  not  to  become 
an  adherent  of  the  proposed  State 
Bureau  of  Distribution, 

Meanwhile.  I  had  laid  the  nronosed 
plan  before  the  shippers  operating 
outside  of  the  Exchange.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Mutual  Orange  Distributors 
(with  forty-five  local  associations) 
and  practically  every  commercial  cit- 
rus shipper  in  the  State  had  signed 
up  for  the  proposed  Bureau — condi- 
tional, of  course,  upon  'the  adherence 
of  the  Exchange  being  secured.  In 
Other  words,  every  important  factor 
in  the  entire  citrus  industry  had 
agreed  to  co-pperate,  except  the  one 
organization  which  stands  before  the 
public  as  the  foremost  exponent  of 
co-operation. 

Plan  is  Held  Up. 

Now  that  the  plan  is  halted  indef- 
initely by  the  failure  of  the  directors 
of  the   Exchange   to   co-operate,  it 


may  be  well  to  sum  up  the  leading 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
against  the  proposed  Bureau,  and  to 
show  how  unsound  they  are: 

The    question    has    been  asked: 
"Why    should    the    Exchange  hand 
over  its  fine  piece  of  merchan- 
ism   to   the   mercy   of   a  ^,0^— 
Utopian  Progressivism 
that  would  like  to  try  ^ 
an  experiment  and  to 
play  upon  the  pub-  i 
lie  gratitude?"  / 
To  begin  with, the  / 
the    plan    of    the   /  | 


Now,  if  you  and  I  were  groping 
around  in  the  dark  trying  to  find 
the  door,  we  doubtless  would  ear- 
nestly strive  to  avoid  bumping  into 
eacli  other.  By  chance  we  miglit 
escape  the  bumps,  but  how  much 
wiser  to   save   efTort  and  ener- 

■  I  I   gy  by  turnin"'  on  the  light, 

^^J^s^  so  that  with  the  least 
friction  and  effort,  and 
witli  the  use  of  our  ful- 
^  lest  intelligence,  the 
\  door  could  be  speed- 
L  \  ily  reached  by  both. 
\  \    The  need  for  such 


price  to  slump  from  an  average  of 
$3.80  per  box  to  an  average  of  $3.43 
per  box. 

"This  slump  in  price  had  a  re- 
strainir"  influence  on  the  immediate 
receipts  in  New  York  thereafter,  and 
for  the  succeeding  six  selling  iays 
(from  the  29th  of  June  to  the  Tth 
of  July,  inclusive)  reduced  the  daily 
average  receipts  once  more  to  eigh- 
teen cars  per  day.  But  aespite  the 
fact  that  the  receipts  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  normal  quantity  by  vir- 
tue of  the  serious  break  in  the  mar- 
ket, caused  by  overloading  it  for 
three  days,  the  price  not  only  did  not 
recover,  but  dronned  still  further,  to 
an  average  of  $3.38  per  box.  This 
meant  a  loss,  as  compared  with  the 
prices  realized  up  to  the  23d,  of 
about  \\  per  cent  for  tlic  New  York 
sales  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
slump  in  prices  caused  substantially 
all  over  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  the  drop  in  the  New  York  price, 
due  to  the  fact  that  New  York  is 
the  pace-setter  for  prices  all  over  the 
country." 

If  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  shipments  controlled 
and  intelligently  routed  and  diverted, 
why  not  al  of  them? 

The  Exchange  Responsible. 

At  any  rate,  if  a  State  Bureau  of 
Distribution  should  be  established, 
none  of  the  shippers  would  be  tied 
up  by  an  ironclad  agreement.  All 
that  I  have  asked  is  that  the  plan 
be  given  a  fair  trial. 

In  view  of  all  of  foregoing,  must 
it  not  be  plain  that,  in  the  event  of 
future  glutting  of  eastern  citrus  mar- 
kets, due  to  unregulated  distribution, 
with  its  consequent  losses  to  the 
growers,  the  responsibility  for  such 
conditions  will  lie  wholly  and  solely 
with  the  Directors  of  the  Exchange? 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  citrus  industry,  so  far  as  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  it  has  been  possible 
to  get  substantially  100  per  cent  of 
the  independents  to  express  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 
Exchange  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating marketing  evils  by  a  co-op- 
erative system  of  routing!  and  di- 
verting. We  may  never  again  be 
able  to  bring  about  that  possibility; 
and  if  not.  again  the  responsibility 
will  rest  with  the  Exchange  for  hav- 
ing been  unwilling  at  this  favorable 
(ime  to  make  the  most  of  such  an 
opportunity. 

What  Is  The  Answer? 

Conditions  this  season  are  excep- 
tionally favorable,  due  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  eastern  prosperity  and  a  short 
eastern  crop.  If  this  should  prove  to 
be  a  permanent  condition,  there 
would  be  less  need  of  any  Bureau 
of  Distribution;  but  wc  all  know 
that  there  have  been  serious  gluts 
in  the  past  and  that  nobody  can 
guarantee  against  a  repetition  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  from  January  1 
to  April  1,  191.5,  whert  serious  gluts 
nearly  ruined  the  growers.  When 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, it  is  no  problem  to  dispose  of  a 
crop;  but  when  the  supply  is  greater 
than  the  demand,  it  requires  the 
highest  wisdom  and  the  most  per- 
fected distributing  organization  to 
minimize  the  loss  to  the  grower 
likely  to  follow  overloaded  markets. 
This,  then,  is  the  time  for  prepared- 
ness, so  that  when  a  return  of  un- 
favorable conditions  corncs,  losses  to 
growers  can  be  minimized  throut;h 
the  service  to  be  rendered  by  the 
proposed  State  Bureau  of  Distribu- 
tion. 

After  all,  it  is  not  for  the  State 
Market  Director  nor  for  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Fruit  Exchange  to  say 
whether  the  citrus  crop  shall  or  shall 
not  be  intelligently  routed  and  di- 
verted through  a  State  Bureau.  The 
final  word  must  rest  with  the  growers 
themselves. 


How  You  May 
Avoid  Bamping 
Into  People 
In  the  Dark. 


IF  you  and  I  were  groping 
around  in  the  darit  trying  to 
find  the  door,  we  doubtless 
would  earnestly  strive  to  avoir' 
bumping  into  each  other.  By 
chance  we  might  escape  the  bumps, 
but  how  much  wiser  to  save  elTort 
and  energy  by  turning  on  the  light, 
so  that  with  tlie  least  friction  and 
effort  and  with  the  use  of  our  full- 
est intelligence,  the  door  could  be 
speedily  reached  by  both. 

*    •  * 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  citrus  industry,  so  far  as  I 
happen  to  know,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  get  substantially  100  per 
cent  of  the  independents  to  express 
their  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  the  Exchange  for  the  pur- 


BHnd  Shipping 
Secures 
Only  a  Part 
Of  Full  Value. 


pose  of  eliminating  marketing 
evils  by  a  co-operative  system  of 
routing  and  diverting. 

We  may  never  again  be  able  to 
bring  about  that  possibility. 

After  all,  it  is  not  for  the  State 
Market  Director  nor  for  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Fruit  Exchange  to 
say  whether  the  citrus  crop  shall 
or  shall  not  be  intelligently 
routed  and  diverted  through  .a 
State  Bureau. 

If  you  and  your  fellow- growers 
are  content  with  the  existing  sys- 
tem, which,  because  of  blind  ship- 
ping not  infrequently  leads  to 
your  getting  only  a  part  of  the  full 
value  to  which  you  are  entitled, 
the  State  Market  Director  must 
rest  content. — Weinstock. 


State 

B  u  r  e  a  u 
of  Distribu 
tion  is  not  an  un- 
tried plan.  The 
method  to  be  pur- 
sued has  already 
been  followctl 
during  two  suc- 
cessful seasons  in  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  Imperial  Val- 
ley  in  the  distri- 
bution of  approximtely  100  per  cent  of 
the  cantaloupes  produced  in  that  terri- 
tory, with  very  great  success  and 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  So  it 
is  not  an  e-xperiment  but  is  a  prac- 
tical idea  that  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  of  the  Exchange 
that  it  nlace  at  the  disnosal  of  a  State 
Bureau  its  expensive  daily  market 
news  service  in  return  for  the  smaller 
amount  of  information  contributed 
bv  the  other  adherents. 

The  answer  is  that  this  exchange 
of  information  would  work  both  ways 
and  the  help  to  both  sides  would  far 
outweigh  the  hurt.  The  Exchange 
doubtless  tries  to  keep  tab  on  the 
car  movements  of  outside  shippers  as 
well  as  it  can,  but,  not  being  a  mind- 
reader,  it  can  not  know  what  its 
competitors  will  do  at  the  fifty-ninth 
minute  of  the  eleventh  hour.  The 
results  of  such  efTort  at  best  must 
be  in  the  nature  of  guess  work. 


a  Bu- 
reau has 
been  ques- 
tioned on  the 
ground  that  the 
California  citrus 
crop,  as  a  whole, 
IS  already  being 
equally  distrib- 
uted to  all  mar- 
kets  of  the 
United  States 

and  Canada. 

If  this  were  the  case,  such  a  Bu- 
reau would  never  have  been  thought 
of.  That  it  is  not  the  case  is  shown 
by  tile  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter received  from  the  American  Fruit 
Distributors: 

"The  Pacific  Daily  Fruit  World, 
which  is  an  authentic  and  reliable 
report  of  the  receipts  in  the  various 
large  Eastern  markets  of  California 
citrus  fruits,  shows  that,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  six  selling  days  from 
June  16  to  June  23,  191G,  inclusive, 
there  were  received  in  the  New  York 
market  an  average  of  eighteen  car- 
loads of  Valencia  oranges  per  day; 
that  the  average  price  realized  for 
that  period  was  $3.80  per  box.  The 
average  receipts  of  Valencia  oranges 
in  the  New  York  market,  including 
the  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  had  in- 
creased to  twenty-nine  cars  1  daj'. 
tluis  overloading  the  market  for 
those  three  days  at  the  rate  of  about 
eleven  carloads  a  day,  causing  the 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Why  the  Handkerchief  Farm  Is  Inadequate. 


THE  little  farm  will  not  measure 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  emergency.  Safetj-  first! 
Intensive  cultivation  is  producing 
remarkable  results;  science  is  having 
an  effect  in  agriculture  as  in  other 
lines  of  industry,  and  to  increase  the 
product  per  acre,  whether  on  a  large 
or  small  area,  will  benefit  all. 

The  great  big  thing  now,  however, 
is  to  increase  the  volume  of  agricul- 
tural products.  The  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  a  live  issue  confronting  con- 
sumers everywhere  and  exports  of 
agricultural  products  should  continue 
to  figure  as  a  factor  in  the  balance  of 
trade. 

Who  can  estimate  the  demands 
upon  this  country  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducts when  the  great  European  war 
closes,  or  the  requirements  m  Mex- 
ico, before  it  is  brought  back  to  nor- 
mal conditions? 

May  Prove  Disastrous. 

To  limit  the  output  by  restricting 
the  size  of  the  farm  area,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  legislation  in 
any  form,  or  by  advocating  methods 
which  should  discourage  the  scientific 
handling  of  larger  farm  units,  may 
prove  to  be  disastrous.  No  hard  and 
fast  rule  can  be  followed  safely. 

Uncle  Sam  and  the  States  are 
spending  millions  to  instruct  the  farm- 
er. Entries  of  public  lands  under 
United  States  laws,  regulations  gov- 
erning the  sale  of  State  lands,  the 
size  of  the  units  established  in  United 
States  reclamation  projects,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  great  railroad  systems 
in  handling  their  land  grants  as  well 
as  the  most  intelligent  practice  in  the 
best  farming  communities,  all  recog- 
nize varying  conditions  governing 
farm  areas,  such  as  soil,  crops,  trans- 
portation and  markets,  and  to  secure 
the  best  results  many  conditions  must 
be  recognized.   


A  Refutation  of  the  Little  Landers'  Theory 
By  C.  E.  Wantland 


"Staple  crops  and  diversified  farm- 
ing" are  the  sure  thing  to  stick  a  pin 
to  for  the  average  .American  farmer, 
and  the  pocket  handkerchief  farmer 
does  not  cover  the  ground. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  through  its  publications 
covering  elaborate  investigations,  has 
directed  attention  vigorously  to  the 
benefits  from  enlarging  rather  than 
restricting  farm  areas,  proving  the  ad- 
vantage in  securing  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  this  direction  in  the 
use  of  machinery,  cultivation,  crop  ro- 
tation, purchase  of  seed,  grains  and 
grasses,  marketing  operations,  etc. 

Of  course  co-operative  methods  in 
some  old  established  communities 
sometimes  accomplish  remarkable  re- 
sults, but  generally  the  energy,  intel- 
ligence and  capital  of  the  individual 
farmer  operating  a  larger  farm  area  is 
recognized  as  producing  the  greatest 
profits  and  increased  products. 

The  pocket  handkerchief  farrn  is 
good  for  the  "little  land  and  a  living" 
■ — the  business  man  who  for  health  or 
pleasure  wants  to  indulge  his  fancy 
and  raise  fruits,  etc.,  close  to  the  city 
where  good  roads  enable  him  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  city  and  coun- 
try life,  and  the  truck  farmer,  near 
the  city,  whether  an  American  or  a 
foreigner,  with  a  lower  standard  of 
living. 

A  Living  Area  Needed. 

As  Elwood  Mead  says;  "A  farm- 
er's success  depends,  in  large  meas- 
ure, on  the  size  of  his  farm.  It 
should  have  a  living  area,  which 
means  it  should  be  large  enough  to 
support  the  settler's  family  in  com- 
fort and  furnish  employment  for  all 


its  members.  The  acreage  it  should 
have  depends  on  the  soil,  the  climate 
and  the  markets.  In  some  localities 
five  acres  may  be  too  much.  In 
others  eighty  acres  are  not  enough.  In 
every  case  economic  conditions 
should  control  the  suhdivision  of  new 
areas." 

What  is  the  proper  farm  area  for 
the  average  .American  farmer  upon 
whom  the  country  must  depend  for 
the  necessary  increase  in  agricultural 
products? 

"Measure  the  farm  area  by  the 
farmer  and  not  a  farmer  by  the  area." 
said  a  railroad  officer  with  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  such  matters.  "It's 
the  man,"  said  another  prominent 
railroad  officer  lately,  when  discuss- 
ing the  results  from  scientific  farm- 
ing in  a  certain  community. 

Burbank's  Ideas. 

In  a  recent  interview  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  when  asked  how  much  land  is 
really  necessary  for  the  average  man 
to  use,  replied:  ".A  thousand  acres  for 
an  Indian,  a  hundred  acres  for  a 
farmer,  ten  acres  for  an  orchardist, 
one  acre  for  a  good  market  gardener, 
half  an  acre  for  a  flower  or  seed  man, 
and  for  an  experimenter  like  myself 
a  graveyard  lot  will  do." 

Xow  eliminating  from  the  discus- 
sion the  health  farmer  from  the  city, 
the  truck  gardener  and  the  orchardist 
whose  heavy  expenditure  for  land, 
plants,  etc.,  put  him  in  a  class  by 
himself,  experience  seems  to  teach 
that  to  handle  the  farming  business 
efficiently  and  economically,  to  pro- 
duce results  desired,  the  tendency 
should  be  to  increase  the  real  farm 
area. 


In  irrigated  districts,  where  a  di- 
versification of  crops  is  necessary, 
from  forty  to  eighty  acres  arc  needed, 
and  in  some  districts  owing  to  loca- 
tion, restriction  of  markets,  etc.,  more 
should  be  used. 

Sentiment  is  pleasant  and  may  be 
profital)le,  and  to  put  the  "landless 
man  upon  the  manlcss  land."  on  any 
reasonable  plan,  should  invite  the  at- 
tention of  philanthropists. 

The  interests  of  the  masses  of  con- 
sumers— the  men  of  the  cities,  pro- 
fessional men,  employees  of  factories 
and  railroads — arc  in  line  with  the 
most  effective  methods  to  increase 
production,  and  in  this  connection  im- 
proved market  conditions,  rural  credit 
facilities  and  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
duct per  acre  through  scientific  soil 
culture  are  most  important. 

Small  Farmers  to  the  Rear. 

The  pocket  handkerchief  farmer 
steps  to  the  rear,  the  high-class 
.American  farmer  steps  to  the 
front. 

The  efficient  man.  anchored  to  the 
soil  with  his  farm  area  as  large  as  ran 
be  handled  intelligently  and  profit- 
ably to  secure  himself  and  family  a 
decent  living  from  crops  raised,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  him  to 
dispose  of  a  surplus  to  secure  the  ar- 
ticles which  he  cannot  raise  upon  his 
own  place,  is  the  man  to  cncour;it;e 
most,  and  the  farm  area  necessary  f'lr 
such  operations  is  the  unit  to  advo- 
cate. The  160-acre  man  should  not 
be  limited  to  the  40-acre  farm. 

Efficiency  in  agriculture  as  in  other 
lines  of  industry  should  be  the  watch- 
word, keeping  in  mind  the  great  re- 
sults to  be  obtained  for  the  benefit  of 
home  consumers  and  the  gradual  up- 
building of  the  total  product  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  a  surplus  for  ex- 
Dort.    Safety  first' 


Farmers'  Special  Train  From  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 

HERE  is  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  official 
who  had  charge  of  the 
farmers'  special  trains  re- 
cently run  from  the  East  to 
California.  It  was  written 
by  an  enthusiastic  passenger 
on  one  of  these  trains. 

"In  all  the  twenty-six 
States  in  which  I  have  trav- 
eled I  have  seen  but  one 
California,  with  her  wonder- 
fully rich  top  soil  and  equal- 
ly rich  sub-soil,  in  that  her 
sub-soil  holds  every  particle 
of  the  fertilizer  that  you 
give. 

"They  told  me  that  Cali- 
fornia has  .'540  days  of  sun- 
shine in  every  year,  and 
from  what  we  saw  I  believe 
them.  Her  cities  rank  fairly 
with  our  Eastern  cities;  her 
schools,  churches  and  public 
highways  arc  superior  to  and 
in  advance  of  those  gener- 
ally found  in  the  Central 
States.  She  has  no  e(|ual  in 
climate. 

"Think  of  the  San  Joaquin 
vallej'.  a  district  with  an 
area  as  large  as  our  own 
Ohio,  as  fertile  as  the  N'ile, 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  and  all  of  your 
aids  for  the  many  things  you 
did  and  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses shown  to  me  durin.g 
this  trip  on  your  Farmers' 
Special  Xo.  2.  I  hope  that 
j'ou  may  have  many  more 
successful  trips  and  that  I 
may  some  time  go  with  you 
again." — •  Winfield  11.  llan- 
dley. 

Carrolton,  Ohio. 

— Middle  WcNleni  Farmers'  Special  I'.jiLCiirnloii  l'iirt.»  lit  l.o«  .Xiiiielc.H.         a — The  |.;xriirj«l<>nl»t«  iil  .*>mii  llleKi) 
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How  to  Increase  Your  Hog  Profits 


The  Kind  of  Pliers  They  Prodnce  on  the  Daggs  Ranch. 


By  D.  O.  Lively 

Jhicf  "f  Livestock  Dhi.iinii.  P.  P.  I.  E. 


V 


THE  pro- 
portion of 
actual 
farmers  that  have 
been  attracted  to 
California  is 
greater  in  the 
Imperial  Valley 
than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State. 

Tlie  general 
opinion  of  Cali- 
fornia a  m  o  n  g 
those  who  live 
east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  a 
country  famous 

 for  oranges  and 

climate. 

\  great  many  people  have  been  at- 
1  led  to  California,  but  8.5  per  cent 
he  entire  population  of  the  State 
.  -  in  cities.    This  and  the  heavy 
ihasis  that  has  been  laid  on  the 
iicultnral  facilities  of  the  State  has 
'iiijht  about  the  condition  which  re- 
ts in  sending  about  $:50,000,000  out 
ihe  State  each  year  for  live  hogs 
packing-house    products.  That 
!   h  of  a  shortage  in  an  agricultural 
luct  makes  defaulters  out  of  the 
niiers  of  this  State. 
I  he  fact  that  the  Imperial  Valley 
I-  liecn  advertised  as   a   section  of 
I    country  adapted  to  the  growing 
Miilo  maize,  kafir  corn,  Indian  corn 
the  fattening  of  live  stock  ap- 
Icd  to  the  experience  and  under- 
'  liing  of  a  high-class   of  farmers 

I  the  result  is  shown  in  the  great 
jress  that  has  been  made  in  the 

.  \  ears  that  have  elapsed  since  this 
iiderful  bowl  of  riches  was  put 
I'lir  the  influence  of  the  plow,  and 
•  it  may  be  that  the  very  munifi- 
i  ■  of  tlie  feed  supply  of  the  valley 
:  artly  its  undoing  in  swine  produc- 

i  ackers  in  Los  .'\ngeles  tell  me  that 
;)cr  cent  of  all  the  hogs  they  get 
~oft  and  from  two  to  six  per  cent 
tubercular. 

'  one-half  of  the  hogs  that  are  sent 
iiarket  from  the  Imperial  Valley 
soft,  there  is  no  excuse  for  it  and 

I'armcr  who  ships  that  kind  of 
A  is  not  onljf  damaging  himself 

cutting  down  his  profits,  but  it  is 
'  lily  hard  on  his  nciglibor. 

Market  Good  Hogs  Only. 

'  ith  tlie  natural  adaptability  of  the 
'  there  to  the  production  of  milo 
zo,  kafir  corn,  Indian  corn,  bar- 
and  wheatt  it  is  poor  business  for 
iliing  except  a  well-finished,  prop- 
-fed  hog  to  go  to  market, 
in  fact  with  the  advantages  of  the 
M-rial  Valley  hogs  should  be  pro- 
'1  there  in  such  numbers  and  of 

II  quality  that  they  would  com- 
I'l  a  premium  from  the  packers. 

i  lie  two  countries  that  produce  the 
St  bacon  in  the  world — bacon  that 


is  sold  at  a  higher  price  and  under  a 
special  brand — are  Ireland  and  Den- 
mark. In  neither  of  these  countries 
is  there  produced  Indian  corn,  but  the 
hogs  are  fed  on  the  grasses,  on  roots, 
with  milk  and  constant  and  regular 
rations  of  grain. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  comprising 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana is  now  producing  pork  that  is 
equal  to  the  Irish  and  Danish  prod- 
ucts. 

Hogs  from  that  country  when 
shipped  to  such  markets  as  Denver, 
Omaha  or  Kansas  City  top  the  mar- 
ket. One  packing  house  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is  selling  bacon 
and  hams  under  one  of  the  largest  ad- 
vertised Middle  States  brand,  and  the 
consumers  are  well  pleased. 

A  Good  Word  For  the  Northwest. 

I  personally  claim  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  judge  of  hogs,  and  of  bacon  as 
well.  If  practically  a  lifetime  devoted 
to  the  study  of  a  subject  gives  any- 
one a  right  to  claim  such  a  knowledge 
I  have  that  right,  and  when  I  say 
that  the  best  car  lot  of  hogs  and  the 
best  pen  of  hogs  that  I  ever  saw  were 
exhibited  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  I 
am  giving  you  the  conclusion  that  was 
concurred  in  by  a  great  many  Eastern 
experts  who  saw  them  as  well. 

.A.lso  when  I  say  that  tlie  bacon  used 
on  my  home  table  is  cut  from  Idaho 
and  Oregon-fed  hogs,  and  that  our 
guests  always  remark  upon  its  excel- 
lence, I  can  offer  no  further  evidence 
of  my  belief  that  it  is  the  best  to  be 
had. 

The  Imperial  Valley  should  finish 
and  ship  to  market  from  four  to  five 
million  dollars  worth  of  hogs  each 
year.  Swine  growing  should  be  a  part 
of  the  programme  of  every  farmer  in 
the  valley. 

One  of  the  farmers  of  Imperial  tells 
me  that  he  has  a  system  of  feeding 
which  he  has  found  very  profitable 
and  that  as  a  result  thereof  he  gets 
a  higher  price  for  his  hogs  than  many 
of  the  others  that  go  out  of  the  val- 
ley. He  lets  his  young  pigs  run  in 
the  alfalfa  field  and  feeds  them  about 
one  pound  of  grain  each  daily  until 
they  attain  a  weight  of  about  100 
pounds.  He  then  puts  them  up  in  a 
cement-floored  pen,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  clean  water  and  feeds 
them  six  or  seven  pounds  of  grain,  and 
about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  tank- 
age each  per  day.  The  result  of  his 
system  is  that  he  adds  about  three 
pounds  of  flesh  per  day  to  the  100- 
pound  hogs  that  he  puts  up  in  the 
cement-floored  pen.  In  thirty  or  forty 
days  from  tlie  time  he  puts  these  hogs 
up  they  are  ready  to  go  to  market, 
and  while  he  would  not  tell  me  what 
his  cost  of  feeding  is,  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  profits  he  is  making.  Of  course 
he  would  like  to  see  liigher  continuing 
prices,  and  if  more  farmers  followed 
his  plan  so  that  there  were  no  soft 
hogs  going  out  of  the  valley,  the  price 
would  be  higher. 

There  is  one  thing  sure,  hog-rais- 


ing, which  includes  grazing  on  the 
alfalfa  fields  for  a  few  months  and 
then  the  feeding  of  a  grain  ration  for 
tliirty  to  sixty  days,  will  not  produce 
satisfactory  pork. 

Animals  that  are  fed  this  way  have 
two  kinds  of  flesh,  a  soft  layer  com- 
ing from  the  alfalfa,  yellow  in  color, 
on  top  of  that  there  is  a  white  layer 
that  has  been  put  on  by  the  grain  feed 
and  when  this  pork  is  put  in  tiie  cool- 
ing room  at  the  packing  house  it  does 
not  cool  out  as  it  should. 

Numerous  conversations  with  the 
packers  of  Los  Angeles  brings  me  the 
assurance  that  they  are  eager  to  pay 
a  better  price  for  hogs  if  the  liogs  can 
get  anything  like  a  uniform  quality, 
but  as  I  have  before  stated,  if  the 
alfalfa  field  is  used  and  the  corn 
neglected  low  prices  will  be  received 
lor  swine. 

Swine  Growers  Who  Make  Money. 

As  I  said  in  a  recent  address  at 
Fresno,  the  man  who  makes  money 
out  of  his  hogs  is  not  the  in  and  outer. 
He  is  the  man  who  makes  swine- 
growing  a  part  of  his  regular  farm 
output  and  so  arranges  that  he  will 
have  some  coming  on  all  of  the  time. 
The  swine  output  from  the  farm 
should  be  regulated  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  dairy  output.  The  coming  of 
litters  should  be  fixed  so  that  there 
will  be  something  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket every  month  in  the  year. 

\  great  part  of  the  dissatisfaction 
incident  to  the  price  of  hogs  in  Cali- 
fornia is  occasioned  by  poor  feeding. 
.\ny  farmer  who  imagines  hogs  can 
lie  raised  on  alfalfa  and  marketed 
profitable'  has  something  to  learn.  The 
system  of  raiding  hogs  on  alfalfa  and 
then  graining  them  for  a  period  of 
tliree  or  four  weeks  before  sending 
them  to  market  is  also  a  mistake. 
.Such  hogs  show  two  kinds  of  flesh; 
yellow  or  soft  occasioned  by  the  al- 
falfa and  a  layer  of  white  or  hard 
flesh  caused  by  the  grain  feeding. 

There  are  so  many  factors  tliat 
enter  into  the  problem  of  feeding 
hogs  that  nothing  short  of  a  book  or 
liulletin  on  the  subject  would  give  the 
information,  but  in  a  i^eneral  way  the 
cxnerience  of  an  extensive  grower 
and  feeder  in  California  covers  the 
ground. 

How  to  Feed  Hogs. 

This  man  feeds  his  pigs  a  pound  of 
grain  a  day  from  the  time  they  are 
l)ig  enough  to  eat  until  they  weigh 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.  This  pound  of  grain  a  day 
is  in  addition  to  the  alfalfa  thev -Traze. 
.After  that  time  he  puts  them  up  and 
for  thirtv  days  feeds  them  all  of  the 
grain  and  tankage  they  will  eat.  .At 
the  end  of  thirty  days  his  hogs  are 
ready  for  market,  weighing  from  two 
Iiundred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Needless  to  say  this 
farmer  makes  money  out  of  hog-rais- 
inp. 

One  successful  and  prominent  Cali- 
fornia swine  feeder  advances  the 
opinion  that  with  tlie  small  quantity 
of  alfalfa  that  the  liogs  will  consume. 


it  is  poor  business  to  let  them  run 
on  tlie  alfalfa  fields.  He  says  that 
the  damage  they  do  the  growing  al- 
falfa makes  it  a  good  investment  to 
cut  and  grind  the  alfalfa,  which  he 
feeds  them. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject he  wrote  as  follows: 

"I  use  a  number  of  dififerent  con- 
centrates at  different  times  during  the 
year,  depending  upon  the  market 
values. 

"To  my  fattening  hogs  I  am  at 
present  feeding  a  mixture  as  follows: 
Thirty-seven  per  cent  rice,  bran  and 
polish  (mixed  probably  about  3  to  1); 
25  per  cent  milo  maize;  25  per  cent 
cane  blacks-strap  molasses;  10  per 
cent  alfalfa  meal;  3  per  cent  tankage. 

"I  fed  the  above  mixture  in  the 
form  of  a  slop  with  water  and  milk, 
alowing  no  less  than  two  quarts  of 
milk  per  hog  of  any  age.  I  feed  more 
skim  milk  when  I  have  it,  but  with 
the  above  mixture  I  consider  two 
quarts  of  milk  per  hog  per  day  suf- 
ficient. Sometimes  I  feed  barley, 
Egyptian  corn,  cocoanut  meal,  pump- 
kins, melons,  etc.,  keeping  the  ration 
fairly  well  balanced. 

"When  my  brood  sows  are  suckling 
pigs  I  feed  them  very  much  the  same 
as  I  feed  my  fattening  hogsi  with  the 
exception  that  I  feed  them  a  little 
more  alfalfa  meal. 

Feed  for  Sows. 

"To  my  brood  sows  carrying  pii^s 
I  feed  a  mixture  as  follows  at  pres- 
ent: Sixty  per  cent  alfalfa  meal,  17 
per  cent  rolled  barley,  10  per  cent  rice, 
bran  and  polish,  10  per  cent  cocoa- 
nut  meal,  3  per  cent  tankage. 

"I  feed  this  mixture  dry  twice  a 
day  and  feed  nothing  else.  My  aver- 
age gain  on  pork  hogs  is  at  least  1.6 
pounds  per  day,  on  hogs  between  SO 
and  160  pounds.  Feed  per  100  pounds 
of  gain  is  very  close  to  400  pounds  of 
the  mixture  besides  the  2  quarts  per 
day  of  skim  milk. 

"My  brood  sows  keep  in  very  good 
condition  on  from  4  to  5  pounds  of 
their  mixture  wiiile  carrying  pigs." 

If  I  were  to  go  into  tlie  various  de- 
tails of  swine  feeding  it  would  take 
more  space  than  is  advisable.  The 
bulletins  issued  by  the  College  of 
.Agriculture  of  the  State  University 
give  this  information  very  thoroughly. 
Professor  Thompson  has  written  a 
recent  bulletin  on  "Feeding  and  Man- 
agement of  Hogs,"  which  every  man 
interested  in  hog  raising  should  send 
for. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  growing  and  market- 
ing of  hogs  under  such  conditions  as 
apply  in  the  Imperial  Valley  is  the 
most  satisfactory  and  a  most  profit- 
able work  in  wdiich  a  farmer  can  en- 
gage. 
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High  Class  Herd  of  Jerseys. 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  Charles 
Murraj-  and  W.  .\.  Jones  of  Modesto, 
California,  decided  to  go  into  the 
raising  of  purebred  Jersey  cattle  and 
purchased  the  well  known  herd  of  J. 
F.  Snover,  who,  for  twenty-five  years 
devoted  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  development  of  what  became 
popularly  known  as  the  Snover  herd. 
Ha^-ing  other  interests  and  having 
leased  their  ranch,  these  men  have  de- 
cided to  hold  a  complete  dispersal 
sale  on  the  place  on  September  28. 

The  blood  lines  from  the  Snover 
herd  may  be  found  in  many  Jersey 
herds  throughout  California  and  oth- 
er States  west  of  the  Rockies. 

In  this  herd  are  found  the  best 
blood  lines  of  the  breed.  Bulls,  cows 
and  heifers  are  being  offered.  Many 
of  the  mature  cows  are  sired  by  In- 
terested Mon  Plasir,  a  son  of  In- 
terested Prince,  who  has  thirty-six 
register-of-merit  daughters.  Hey  You. 
the  herd  bull,  is  the  sire  of  most  of 
the  heifers  and  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  famous  Tormentor. 

Among  the  cows  are  such  big  prod- 
ucers as  Marj-'s  Miss,  Mirth  of  Echo 
Glen.  Pedro's  Marigold  Queenie,  Dew 
Drops  Jewell,  Orwig  Girl's  Fancy  and 
many  others  which  are  strong  prod- 
ucers and  lifters  of  farm  mortgages. 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  sabstitates  combined. 

too  lbs.  makes  100  gai^ona  of  milk  sabsti- 
tste,  costing  oair  ooe-third  as  much  as  miBu 

Prerents  scouring  and  insures  tbe  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  it  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

falty  with  Little  or  No  IGIk.'   At  dealers,  or 
OH  Ual  FactOTT.  11«  Wadusaa.  D. 


HezilthyStodc 
Pays  Big 

Put  your  stock  in  the  profit-pro- 
ducing class.  TTie  most  positive, 
economical  and  easy  method  of 
restoring  and  keeping  in  perfect 
health  and  vigorous  condition 
your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
STvine  is  to  reg-.::arly  use 

Pratts 
Animal  Regulator 

This  Cuc-criten:  Stock  Tonic  and 
Conditioner  his  s'.c>od  the  test  for 
nearly  f..^  years  and  :s  demanded 
by  faimeTS  who  make  stock  keep- 
ing pay  big  profits. 

Pratts  Animal  Regtl- ^or  tones 
up  the  whole  system  in  a  mr^'ol 
way.  It  sharpens  the  appetite- 
aids  dig-est:on — reg-ulates  the 
bowels— expels  irritating  worms 
— prevents  sictness— increases 
E3^ng-Ji.  gro-w-th  a.-.d  production. 
Once  tried,  yo-.;  wHI  never  be 
without  it. 

Pratts  Prodncts  are  sold  by  deaJers 
^em« here  oo  l  —  iy  Lai.k  marantcc 
I>eraar;d  Fratta — refuse  substitato.  If 
:iecessa.-y  »-rite. 

•G  Write  today  for  CS-txirr 

Stock  Book~FRK£. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Makers  of  Pratti  Povhry 
RecaUtar  and  Reni. 

Philadelplua 
Cbicago 
Toronto 


\\'ormy  Potatoes. 

By  Burr  R-  Jones. 
Chief  Deputy  Horticultural  Commit- 
aioner  of  Lom  Anoele*  County. 

MUCH  loss  and  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  are  caused  every' 
vear'  by  this  condition  in 
potatoes'  which  'could  be  avoided  by 
proper  attention  to  a  few  mexpensive 
precautions  connected  with  digging 
and  storing  the  tubers. 

.All  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
tubers  practically  free  from  worms 
is  to  prevent  the  depositing  oi  eggs 
on  them  after  they  are  dug;  to  dig 
them  promptly  when  ready  and  to 
throw  out  and  promptly  destroy  by 
cooking  or  burning  any  tubers  which 
have  been  so  exposed  before  digging 
that  the  moths  could  deposit  their 
eggs  on  them.  These  tubers  will  al- 
most invariably  be  more  or  less  sun- 
burned, and,  of  course,  if  the  rows 
have  been  well  hilled  up  so  that  the 
tubers  are  well  covered  with  soil, 
there  will  be  fewer  of  them. 

To  prevent  access  to  the  potatoes 
by  the  moths  after  digging,  be  sure 
that  they  are  always  well  covered  in 
some  way  after  sundown,  for  the 
moths  fly  only  at  night  and  will  not 
find  them  and  deposit  their  eggs  on 
them  in  daylight-  If  they  have  been 
sacked  and,  as  is  usual,  the  top  ot  the 
sacks  are  not  drawn  quite  together, 
they  also  should  be  covered,  but  never 
with  vines  in  either  case,  as  the  vines 
are  almost  sure  to  harbor  some 
worms  if  they  are  in  the  vicinity,  and 
as  the  vines  are  dying  and  the  *orms 
become  hungry  they  are  likely  to  find 
their  way  into  the  tubers. 

If  the  potatoes  are  to  be  stored 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  room,  all 
openings  in  which  have  been  closed 
or  screened  to  exclude  the  moths. 
The  eggs  of  this  moth  hatch  in  about 
two  weeks,  and  the  minute  worms 
enter  through  an  eye  or  wound,  to 
I  live  there  for  about  a  month.  Then 
thev  inclose  themselves  in  a  cocoon 
I  and  after  two  or  three  weeks,  in  our 
I  climate,  emerge  a  silverj-gray  moth 
'  about  a  half-inch  long,  which  lives 
•  only  a  few  days,  but  which  is  very 
\  busy  every  minute  while  she  lives  de- 
I  positing  her  eggs  where  they  will  be 
best  located  for  the  worm  when 
hatched  to  get  food. 

If    potatoes    entirely    free  from 
Aorms  are  left  over  night  in  the  field 
after  digging  and  some  tuber  moths 
r,nd  and  deposit  their  eggs  on  them. 
I  the  eggs  are  so  small  that  very  few 
j  inspectors  would  ever  detect  them: 
but  if  they  were  shipped  and  arrive 
'  at  their  destination  a  week  or  two 
j  afterwards  the  worms  would  begin  to 
j  hatch  out.  and  before  they  would  be 
I  sold  and   consumed,   some   of  them 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  found  to 
contain  worms  when  peeled  for  use. 

The  Farmer's  Congress 

\H.\J  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  taking  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in   '.he  next 
!  session    of    the    Farmers'  National 
I  Congress.  U.  S.  A.,   to   be   held  in 
j  Indianapolis.  Ind..  October  17.  18,  19 
I  and  20,   1916,  is  e^-idenced  by  the 
numerous  inquiries  which  are  being 
received  daily  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Griffin, 
secretary  of  the  organization. 

Prof.  Henrj'  G.  Bell,  an  agronomist 
.  of  national  reputation,  has  accepted 
I  an  invitation    to    address    the  Con- 
eress.  and  has  chosen  a  subject  of 
interest  to  every  farmer — "Man- 
-        Soil  for  Profit."         the  title 
:".:.lies.  it  has  to  do  with  the  use  of 
I  fertilizers    and    in    order    to  more 
'  forcibly  impress  his  audience.  Prof. 
Bell    will    use    an    illustrative  ap- 
:.aratns.    He  has  given  this  lecture  a 
'  '  -  '  f  times,  and  everywhere  his 
ive  been  loud  in  their  com- 
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LIME 


The  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Lon- 
>rr>-  works  every  day  plowing 
eat  Britain. 


Iviming  Land  Doubles  Crops 

Th^  use  of  ;;mfc  in  eiir.trr  •.h-  forrr.  jf  r.ydra:e 
or  ground  lime  rock  makes  sour  soil  sweet,  heavy 
soil  light,  sandy  soil  retain  moisture,  and  promo:-:? 
growth  of  bacteria  In  soil.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  advising  how  many 
acres  you  wish  to  lime,  and  we  will  name  price  delivered  at  your  nearest 
freieh:  station.  P.4CIFIC  LIME  A  PLASTER  COMPANY,  8*7  Maaatevek 
BalldlBK,  Saa  FraBClseo.  Callformla. 


H-O 

Figure  It  Out  for  Yourself 

Meat  and  Eggs  Are  High  Priced.   H-O  0.\TME.\L  Costs  Less 
Than  One-Half  Cent  per  Dish. 

Yet— 

H-O  OATMEAL  contains  more  nourishment  than  meat  or  eggs. 


THE  ONLY 
STEAM-COOKED 
OATMEAL 


Non-Skid  Tires 

— Built  for  the  man  who  must  make  town 
for  market,  bank  or  train. 

— Built  for  the  man  who  must  have  tires 
that  wilFgive  him  service,  regardless  of 
weather  or  road. 

— Built  by  the  men  who  are  specialists  in 
making  and  selling  tires — men  who  do  notHing 
else  in  America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  Plant. 

The  sturdy  Firestone  qualities  of  sure  grip,  long 
life,  great  resiliency^  and  freedom  from  mishaps 
have  gained  the  patronage  of  motorists  everj^where. 

Red  Side  Wa: -Black  Tread 

—the  trade-mark  of  Firestone  Tires  and  the  sign  of  exclti- 
sive  values — not  only  in  looks  but  in  toughness  of  the  tread. 
Firej^tone  Accessories  are  easy  to  apply  and  certain  to 
w  ork.    Vour  dealer  has  them. 

Off  ^t*  name  of  your  dealer  and  make 

*■  *  Vyl  1  CI  q{  ^q^j.  jjres  and  get  one  of  our  Ceinen r- 
lessTube  Parches.  Alsooopyof  our  book, "MUe^  Talks,"  No.  3/ 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

"America's  LargmMt  Bxclmmitx  Ttri  amd  Rim  Makert" 


Akroo.  OUo 


Braaciies  aad  DcAlen  EverywWr* 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


State  Grange  Doings 

All  About  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Edited  by  Kate  Hill 


state  Lecturer. 


( I  readers  of 
■  Orchard  and 
A  Farm :  The 
California  State 
Grange  considers  it 
a  privilege  to  greet 
the  readers  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm — 
and  it  appreciates 
the  courtesy  of  the 
editor  in  granting  this  valuable  space 
to  our  organization. 

We  shall  strive  to  have  our 
monthly  message  of  interest,  not 
only  to  the  members  of  the  Grange, 
but  to  all  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Many  may  not  know  of  the  Grange, 
I  in  this,  our  introduction,  I  will 
1  resent  to  you  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  fifty  years 
ago. 

General  Objects. 

United  by  the  strong  and  faithful 
tie  of  agriculture,  we  mutually  re- 
solve to  labor  for  the  good  of  our 
order,  our  country,  and  mankind. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  motto:  "In 
essentials',  unity;  in  non-essentialsi 
liberty;  in  all  things,  charity." 

We  shall  endeavor  to  advance  our 
cause  by  laboring  to  accomplish  the 
following  objects: 

To  develop  a  better  and  higher 
manhood  and  womanhood  among 
ourselves.  To  enhance  the  comforts 
and  attractions  of  our  homes,  and 
strengthen  our  attachments  to  our 
pursuits.  To  foster  mutual  under- 
Istanding  and  co-operation.  To  main- 
Itain  inviolate  our  laws,  and  to  emu- 
late each  other  in  labor,  to  hasten 
till-  good  time   coming.     To  reduce 

ir  expenses,    both    individual  and 

;porate.  To  buy  less  and  produce 
re,  in  order  to  make  our  farms 
-  li'-sustaining.  To  diversify  our 
crops  and  crop  no  more  than  we  can 
cultivate.  To  condense  the  weight 
of  our  exports,  selling  less  in  the 
bushel  and  more  on  hoof  and  in 
fleece,  less  in  lint  and  more  in  warp 
and  woof.  To  systematize  our  work, 
and  calculate  intelligently  on  proba- 
bilities. To  discountenance  the  credit 
system,  the  mortgage  system,  the 
fashion  system,  and  every  other  sys- 
tem tending  to  prodigality  and 
bankruptcy. 

We  propose  meeting  together,  talk- 
ing together,  working  together,  buy- 
in"  together,  selling  together,  and, 
\\\n  general,  acting  together  for  our 
I  mutual  Protection  and  advancement. 


as  occasion  may  require.    We  shall 


>  avoid  litigation  as  much  as  possible 
by  arbitration  in  the  Grange.  We 
shall  constantly  strive  to  secure  en- 
tire harmony,  good  will,  vital  brother- 
'  i'ul  among  ourselves,  and  to  make 
•  ir  order  perpetual.  We  shall 
earnestly  endeavor  to  suppress  per- 
sonal, local,  sectional,  and  national 
preiudices,  all  unhealthy  rivalry,  all 
selfish  ambition.  Faitliful  adherence 
to  these  principles  will  insure  our 
'  i  iital,  moral,  social  and  material  ad- 
■  mrement. 


Grange  Affairs 

AROM.^S  GR.VNGE    reports  a 
fine  address  on  "Home  Sani- 
I  tation,"   by   Dr.    Edwards  of 

Salinas. 

Antelope  Grange  and  Rutherford 
'irangcs  have  recently  dedicated  fine 
'  '  w  halls. 

Two  Rock  and  Bennett  Valley 
'  ranges  have  enlarged  and  reno- 
'  ited  their  halls.  Both  of  these 
'  rrange  halls  are  social  centers  for 
larec  rural  sections. 

The  demonstration   of  the  Lubin 


Marketing  Plan,  by  the  Sacramento 
Pomona  Grange,  was  watched  with 
keen  interest  by  the  other  granges 
of  the  State.  At  a  meeting  in  .\ugust 
this  grange  passed  resolutions  to  es- 
tablish a  Free  Market  in  Sacramento, 
the  cost  to  be  shared  equally  by  the 
city  and  the  county,  and  it  also  in- 
dorsed the  action  of  Elk  Grove 
Grange,  favoring  the  appointment  of 
a  county  farm  adviser. 

Harris  Weinstock  has  addressed 
many  of  the  granges  on  "Co-opera- 
tive Marketing." 

A  Mother-Daughter  Canning  Club 
was  recently  organized  by  Forest- 
yille  Grange.  This  grange  is  much 
interested  in  home  and  farm  eco- 
nomics. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  "School 
Credits  for  Home  Work"  the  Napa 
County  Granges  have  succeeded  in 
having  the  system  adopted  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education. 


Oakland  Grange  has  given  time  and 
thought  to  the  immigration  question. 

Mr.  Bernhard,  manager  of  the 
Ukiah  Farmers'  Club,  presented  the 
ever  interesting  subject,  "Co-opera- 
tion Among  Farmers,"  to  Potter  Val- 
ley Grange. 

"Preparedness"  was  the  subject  of 
a  debate  in  Fort  Romie  Grange,  at 
Soledad. 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
Mountain  View  Grange,  the  largest 
grange  in  California,  reports  that  over 
900  members  and  visitors  attended 
the  meetings  for  the  quarter  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  lecture  hour  pro- 
gramme, at  which  the  lecturer,  B.  W. 
Holman,  presented  the  following  sub- 
jects: "Landscape  Gardening,"  by 
Professor  Gregg  of  U.  C;  "Agricul- 
tural School  Clubs,"  by  Professor  Ha- 
gan  of  Berkeley;  "Grange  Fire  In- 
surance," by  E.  T.  Pettit  of  San  Jose 
Grange. 

Visalia  Grange  is  discussing  the 
advisability  of  having  a  farm  adviser, 
school  credits  for  home  work,  pre- 
paredness and  other  live  topics. 

Napa  Grange,  a  city  grange,  re- 
cently had  a  discussion  on  "Garden- 
ing on  Vacant  City  Lots." 

One  hundred  and  sixty  members 
and  visitors  enjoyed  the  Sonoma 
County  Grange  meeting  on  July  26. 
"Vocational    Education"   and  "Com- 
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munity  Doctoring"  were  the  two  sub- 
jects discussed. 

Farmers  and  business  men,  politi- 
cians and  city  men,  and  their  wives, 
sweethearts  and  families  from  every 
part  of  the  county,  but  particularly 
from  Sacramento  city,  assembled 
about  5.000  strong  in  oak  shaded  Elk 
Grove  Park  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to 
enjoy  the  annual  picnic  and  get-to- 
gether of  the  members  of  Sacramen- 
to County  Pomona  Grange  and  their 
friends. 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  three 
granges  of  Napa  county,  California, 
was  held  at  Hunt's  grove  in  St. 
Helena  and  was  well  attended  by  the 
members  of  Napa,  Rutherford  and 
Silverado  granges.  Lunch  was  served 
at  1  o'clock  at  a  number  of  tables 
prepared  for  the  occasion-.  F.  L. 
Hunt  of  Napa  Grange  acted  as  toast- 
master.  He  first  introduced  Mrs. 
Kate  Hill  of  Eldridge,  Sonoma  coun- 
ty, with  a  tribute  to  her  efficient  work 
as  State  lecturer.  Mrs.  Hill  pointed 
out  the  work  which  the  grange  should 
undertake  during  the  next  few  years 
of  its  life.  Its  guiding  words  should 
be  co-operation,  good  citizenship  and 
efficiency.  She  pointed  out  some  of  the 
things  accomplished  in  the  past,  but 
warned  the  patrons  not  to  rest  on  their 
past  successes,  but  to  keep  their  at- 
tention directed  toward  the  future. 


AUCTION 

75  REGISTERED  JERSEYS  75 

At  Modesto,  Cal.,  Thursday,  Sept.  28, 9  a.  m. 

This  Is  a  Complete  Dispersal  Sale  of  Our  Entire  Herd,  a  Total  of 
75  Heady  Consisting  of  48  Cows,  22  Heifers  and  5  Bulls 


BULLS 


Lillie  of  S.  B.,  offered  at  this  sale,  was  1st  Prize  Wiuuer  at  the 
Oregon  State  Fair. 


This  herd  represents  the 
best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed,  many  of  the  mature 
cows  being  sired  by  Interested  Mon  Plasir, 
66432,  a  son  of  Interested  Prince,  who  has 
36  Register  of  Merit  Daughters. 

Hey  You.  102919,  our  herd  bull,  is  the 
sire  of  most  of  the  heifers  offered  in  this  sale 
and  is  a  direct  descendant  from  the  famous 
Tormentor. 

^^^\^¥T^  Among  the  cows  are 
I  IIW  |3  Mary's  Miss,  231755.  a 
sister  to  Jacoba  Irene,  a 
world  record  cow,  producing  1121  pounds 
of  butter  in  one  year. 

Mirth  of  Echo  Glen,  138081.  has  a  rec- 
ord of  1  5  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days  at 
two  years  and  several  of  her  daughters  have 
sold  for  $500  each. 


Pedro's  Marigold  Queenie,  21 1012,  has  a  year's  record  of  550  pounds  of  butter. 
Dew  Drops  Jewell,  280105,  has  a  record  of  500  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year  when  three  years  old. 
Orwig  Girl's  Fancy,  288403,  has  a  record  of  400  pounds  in  one  year  at  two  years  old. 
There  are  many  other  cows  in  this  herd  that  are  classy  individuals,  which,  with  proper  care,  will  produce 
wonderful  records. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a  foundation  herd  at  your  own  price,  as 
all  the  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  are  from  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  world. 
All  incoming  parties  will  l»e  met  at  depot  by  appointment. 
For  full  Information  and  catoloi;  of  sale  write 

COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer  Snge'ies'^cLi 
Or  MURRAY  &  JONES,  Owners  Ze^^^:''caf 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


VounjT  Woman  Farmers 

((  ontlnnrd  from  pasr  S.) 

have  been  ahlc  to  dispose  of  their 
produets  to  good  advantage.  Such  suc- 
cess is  very  inspiring.  It  shows  what 
a  woman  can  do.  It  is  possible  tor 
a  rancher,  either  a  man  or  a  woman, 
to  make  a  comloriable  hving  from  a 
few  acres.  The  success  of  some  of 
the  Little  Landers  is  remarkable  and 
is  a  standing  puzzle  to  some  of  the 
larger  landholders.  Not  long  ago  a 
Southern-  California  rancher  visited 
the  holding  of  a  Little  I-ander  and 
when  he  was  told  by  the  proud  own- 
er of  the  handkerchief  farnt  what  he 
was  doing,  the  visitor  remarked: 

'"l  don't  see  how  in  the  world  you 
can  make  a  living  on  three  acres.  1 
can't  do  it  on  three  hundred. 

Some  young  women  who  have 
lived  nearly  all  their  lives  on  a  farm 
have  a  great  advantage  over  their 
city  sisters.  One  of  these,  who  lives 
in  the  San  loaquin  valley,  is  running 
a  ranch  of  nearly  a  thousand  acres 
and  is  doing  it  a  modern  way  and 
with  excellent  results.  Her  prohts 
are  over  $3,000  a  year  in  the  poorest 
years.  To  be  sure,  she  rents  nearly 
iialf  the  land,  but  what  she  cultivates 
is  in  far  better  cundition  and  pro- 
duces more  prolitabic  crops  than  that 
which  is  handled  by  her  tenants. 
There  is  nothing  very  marvelous  in 
the  latter  statement,  for  tenants  as 
a  rule,  are  not  the  best  of  farmers 
and  they  have  a  tendencv  to  neglect 
the  lanil  or  to  rob  the  soil. 

Farming  Requires  Study. 

Girls  who  take  agriciiliur.il  courses 
at  the  State  colleges  or  who  study 
farming  at  clo>'C  range  and  who  take 
adv.intage  of  the  best  Go\ernment 
literature  and  who  arc  always  writing 
to  or  conferring  with  the  farm  ad- 
viser in  their  district  will  naturally 
make  the  best  farmers.  Here  and 
there  >uch  a  young  woman  surprises 
the  old  ranchers  for  miles  around 
by  the  wonderful  crops  she  produces. 

One  woman  living  near  Los  Gatos 
on  a  farm  where  chickens  were 
rai'ed  after  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
provetl  methods  by  her  husband,  be- 
came a  widow.  Her  neighbors  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  about  as 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  poultry 
business  as  her  husband,  who  was 
really  an  expert.  She  had  been  study- 
ing all  the  best  methods  of  fowl- 
raising,  .ind  as  result  her  hens  were 
the  largest,  healthiest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  in  her  section,  while 
her  eggs  brought  the  best  prices  both 
from  breeders  and  ntarketmen.  Her 
services  have  been  in  demand  on 
large  poultry  farms  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  these  recently  em- 
ployed her  as  a  manager  at  a  high 
salary. 

One  would  think  that  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  or  fruit  grower,  a 
woman  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
of  robust  build  and  great  physical 
endurance,  but  some  of  the  success- 
ful ones  sccni  to  have  the  endurance 
without  the  robustness. 

Hard  Work  Must  Be  Done. 

.\\u\  yet  younc  women  should  not 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  such  an 
occupation  as  chicken-raising,  which 
looks  easy,  does  not  involve  a  great 
deal  of  really  hard  labor.  When  she 
sees  a  country  girl  out  feeding  the 
chickens  the  average  citv  eirl  thinks 
she  could  do  that  work  easily  enough 
and  she  could,  but  there  is  a  lot 
more  than  that  in  chickcii-r.^islng. 
There  is  coop-buibling,  there  is 
ciraninsr.  there  is  insect-killing  and 
all  kinds  of  disagreeable  duties.  With 
onlv  a  small  flock  a  woman  can  at- 
tend to  such  things,  hut  with  a  large 
one  she  would  have  to  have  help. 


Still  1  knew  a  young  woman  who 
built  her  own  house  and  barn,  and 
all  her  chicken-houses  and  raised  4lH) 
or  .")00  hens  with  only  a  little  oc- 
casional help. 

It  seems  very  picturesque  and 
pleasant  to  the  city  girl  when  she 
views  one  of  the  little  ranches  where 
she  is  told  that  women  have  made 
good  at  fowl-raising,  and  hundreds  of 
urban  maidens  arc  yearning  to  have 
such  places  for  their  own.  Well,  1 
would  not  discourage  them.  Let  them 
try  it  and  see  how  they  enjoy  the  life. 
Perhaps  it  will  please  them  so  much 
that  they  will  never  leave  it  and  will 
insist,  when  the  husband  comes 
along,  that  he  remain  there  with  her 
and  share  in  the  blessedness  of  rural 
life.  The  fact  that  it  works  out  just 
this  way  in  nianv  cases,  prcives  that 
the  life  is  not  only  a  tenable,  but  a 
really  enjoyable  one. 

It  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  in- 
telligence, after  ail.  and  the  right 
kind  of  intelligence.  .\  bright,  young 
woman  will  see  points  in  an  industry 
that  many  a  man  will  not  see.  In 
some  cases  she  will  be  able  to  tell 
him  how  he  should  have  done  to 
reap  a  sure  success.  Men  do  not 
know  it  all.  by  any  means.  Many  a 
fanner,  naturally  rather  dull-witted, 
owes  whatever  success  he  may  have 
achieved  to  a  wife  who  had  ideas  of 
her  own  and  knew  how  to  apply 
them. 

.■\nd  as  for  rural  life  generally,  it 
is  not  all  hard  work  by  any  means. 
Many  a  young  woman  works  harder 
at  her  desk  pounding  a  typewriter 
for  eight  or  ten  hours,  or  in  a  fact- 
ory or  shop,  or  in  the  kitchen  than 
she  would  have  to  work  upon  a  farnt 
of  her  own  It  is  very  largely,  too. 
a  matter  of  knowing  how  to  save 
one's  strength  and  to  make  the  most 
of  it 

Rest  and  Vacation  Needed. 

Then.  too.  on  the  farm  as  else- 
where, there  should  be  periods  of 
rest  and  v.ication.  1  know  a  girl 
who  is  the  presiding  genius  over  a 
farm  of  twenty  acres,  who  works  in- 
telligently and  successfully  and  al- 
ways gives  herself  a  few  days  in  each 
month,  save  in  fruit-picking  time,  for 
recreation.  She  can  Ii*  found  up 
along  the  creek  casting  her  fly  for 
the  nimble  trout,  or  out  along  the 
road  in  her  little  runabout  going  over 
to  the  village  to  see  a  moving-picture 
show  or  on  some  shopping  errand. 
She  seems  to  enjoy  life  and  I  be- 
lieve she  is  enjoying  it.  She  is  en- 
gaged to  a  husky  voung  farmer  in 
her  neighborhood.  The  two  of  them 
have  arranged  that  when  they  are 
able  to  make  an  income  of  $.1,000  a 
year  they  will  be  married.  .\nd  it 
looks  .IS  if  they  were  going  to  ac- 
complish what  thev  have  set  out  to 
do. 

"We  hope,"  said  the  young  man 
to  me,  "to  take  it  pretty  easy  after 
we  are  married.  We  shall  go  in  for 
ilairving.  and  that  seldom  fails  in 
Californi.i.  where  a  man  has  cow- 
sense.  .\nd  I  think  that  between  us. 
we  have  that  at  least.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  good  car  and  we  are  going 
to  he  able  to  take  trips  to  the  Yosem- 
ite  and  other  places  of  interest  on 
od<l  days  when  we  can  afford  to  slip 
away  and  have  a  gornl  time  " 

Hut  anvhodv  who  is  enticed  bv  this 
picture  should  remember  that  to  ar- 
rive at  such  a  happv  condition  re- 
ouires  \'  '^nel  Weinstoek  calls 

\- 

^^  itb  .  \v  how"  \  ou  can  do 

almost  anything. 


Fltx  as  a  Paying  Crop. 

.Vn  or)f.-»iii7.\ti.->n  known  .i«  the  .\s- 
sociation  of  Vnicrican  Flax  Seed  Con- 
«iimers  is  urging  'he  farmers  in  some 
States  of  the  N'ortbwest  to  plant 
l.iree  acreages  of  flax  this  season  so 
that  the  home  consumption  demand 

can   he   well   sur-'-   '    ••ce 

representing  mar  v 
ill  this  countrv  ir  ,s 
placed^  advertiseni)  uts  t,>  u..ii  cticct 
in  a  few  of  the  farm  papers. 


The  Best  Dried  Peach. 

TlWl  California  Peach  Growers' 
.\ssociation  wishes  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  California 
dried  peach.  It  therefore  requests 
that  each  grower  make  an  especial 
eflfort  to  produce  clean,  bright  fruit. 

The  final  settlement  between  the 
Association  and  the  growers  will  be 
on  the  basis  -     The  better 

the  fruit,  the  '  ^  the  grower 

will  get  for  hi-  ,  .  .i  .  -  .\s  some  of 
our  growers  are  mexperienced  in  the 
proper  methods  of  drying  peaches,  we 
make  the  following  suggestions,  which 
may  be  a  help  to  them; 

Do  not  shake  the  fruit  from  the 
trees.  Pick  them  carefully  and  at  the 
proper  time.  Fruit  picked  too  green 
will  have  neither  weight  nor  flavor; 
if  too  ripe,  the  result  will  be  a  lot  of 
slabs. 

Peaches  must  be  properly  sul- 
phured. This  condition  is  attained  only 
when  the  cup  in  the  up-turned  half 
of  the  peach  is  filled  w-ith  syrup.  No 
definite  rule  as  to  the  amount  of 
sulphur  required  can  be  given.  This 
depends  on  the  tightness  of  the  sul- 
phur house  and  the  condition  of  the 
fruit.  Use  only  the  best  quality  of 
sul:)hur. 

Oct  not  spread  the  fruit  on  the  dry 
ground  after  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noiMi.  but  rather  le.ive  it  in  the  sul- 
phur house  over  night.  The  damp- 
ness of  the  night  will  darken  the 
fruit 

Do  not  use  an  alfalfa  field  for  the 
dry  ground.  Green  foliage,  such  as 
grass  or  weeds,  under  the  drying 
trays  will  darken  the  fruit.  Use  a 
clean,  dry  ground. 

When  the  fruit  begins  to  shrivel, 
the  trays  should  be  stacked  and  the 
fruit  allowed  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  in  the  stack  instead  of  on  the 
ground. 

These  suggestions  carefully  car- 
ried out  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  died  peaches. 

Soil  Inoculation  for  legumes. 

Legume  crops  ^clover,  alfalfa,  peas, 
etc.)  are  among  the  most  valuable  of 
farm  crops.    Trouble  is  experienced 
at  times,  however,  in  growing  them 
in   new   agricultural  districts  or  re- 
gions where  legumes  have  not  been 
grown    before.    This    difficulty  oft- 
times  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  tubercle  bacteria  from  the 
soil  in  question.    The  practioi  ' 
be  followed,  therefore,  of  in. 
the  soil  or  seed  when  any  .  ; 
crops  are  grown  upon  ground  which 
has  never  grown  the  crop  before. 

This  inoculation  may  be  made  by 
the  use  of  soil  from  a  field  in  which 
the  legume  has  grown  This  soil 
should  be  obtained  from  the  old  le- 
gume field  and  distributed  over  the 
field  to  be  sown  in  legumes  at  the 
rale  of  approximately  300  pounds  per 
acre,  and  at  once  harrow.  '  .'  -'vCii 
in.    This  operation  Shov;  .  i 

during  the  morning  or  ^  ,  s  '■'^ 
upon  a  cloudy  day. 


Motor  oil 
made  from 
asphalt-base 

crude  gives  best 
lubrication  with 
least  carbon. 
Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  motor- 
ists and  experts  alike. 
As  Lieut.  Bryan,  U.S. 
N.,putsit:"Oilsmadefroiii 
the  asphalt-base  crudes 
have  shown  themselves 
to  be  much  better  adapted 
to  motor  cylinders,  as  far 
as  their  carbon-forming 
proclivities  are  concern- 
ed, than  are  pa raf fine-base 
Pennsylvania  oils."  Zerolene 
is  scientifically  refined  from 
selected  California  crude — as- 
phalt-base—  not  only  made 

from  the  right  crude  but  made  right. 
Dealers  everywhere  and  at  service 
Stations  and  agencies  o(  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

ZEROLENE 

deShtidarJOi/£r/f:jhrQt» 


Hopiand  Short-Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

Stock  Rcsistored 
Hulls  of  highest  Quality. 
Young  S»iws  and  Hoars  of  Fi' 
Breeding  and  Type. 
Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

IHtri  VM).  (  VI  . 


A>D  Sll,t»> 

Water  Troashit. 
\\  lBdmlll«.  KraiBea 
mmd  Toinrr«. 

.-^toel  and  W.^. 
I*rle«i  ttir  I.»wr.<. 

HK«)W>  X  D^vt>. 

«44  So.  rc««rr  «< , 
<««orlktoB.  r«l 


PATENTS 


iKCE.  of  %nfiiijai 


FND  the  MorningGlory  PEST 
with  Nonpareil 


''H'^ c        gt^ttt  A^MV^flfiif  Mai  flntf  finJ 

that  it  dvMbmpM  mmi  mjg  nwrtty  ffcqr  M  mim  JUne  rmibk 
We  cofttidm  H  «  l*oww|*^  laltrftilit],  mmi 


tumub  ■■1.1  iiii.niTri't-  III    ir ■  *■  xa-*-^  k 

MtmimdMarawa  bat  acta  M  •  Muc  U  »  tb«  Mat  m  i  mtil  w d 
killei  km>«f&    U'lit*  today  tor  iMcratiac  folder. 

WHEELER  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


Treatment  of  Mange  in  Horses. 

Two  of  my  hor»r.s  sectn  to  hav 
manor.  What  nhall  I  do  for  thcmf — 
O.  C.  y..  Tiirlnck.  Cnl. 

Clip  the  affected  parts  and  then 
wash  with  a  1-50  solution  of  coal-tar 
dip  as  often  as  found  necessarj-,  and 
each  time  of  washing  rub  flowers  of 
sulphur  on  the  parts  while  the  skin 
is  yet  damp.  Slightly  reduce  the  feed 
of  the  animals  and  see  that  they  re- 
ceive abundant  exercise.  To  prevent 
a  spread  of  the  affection  disinfect  the 
harness  and  use  whitewash  freely  in 
the  stable. 


Milking  Machines. 

Arr  milliiiii  marhinrs  xiirh  tronder- 
ful  lime  inid  labor  snrcrs  as  they  arc 
cracked  up  to  hcT  What  do  thry  sarc 
a  dairyman  anytcayf — /.  B..  Lodi,  Cal. 

The  best  answer  to  this  query  is 
the  following  experience  of  a  corres- 
pondent: "A  year  ago  I  installed  a 
milking  machine.  At  that  time  I  was 
employing  two  men  to  assist  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  farm  and  my  dairy  of 
thirty-three  cows.  Shortly  after  put- 
ting in  the  machine  I  discovered  that 
it  saved  labor  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  employ  more 
than  one  man.  and  since  letting  my 
man  go,  one  man  only  has  fully  at- 
tended to  all  the  duties  of  milking 
without  any  assistance."' 


Blood  Poisoning  in  Sheep. 
f[oir  ix  bifiiil  iioixotiiiifi  in  xhtip  ill 
xhcarin/r  time  caused  and  hotr  may  it 
t,r  prricvtcd !  I  hare  !oxt  serrral  sheep 
in  thix  inii)  and  I  should  like  In  aroid 
the  ceil  ill  future. — S.  S..  Xapa.  Cal. 

On  this  subject  an  .Australian  au- 
thority remarks:  "From  time  to  time 
the  chief  inspector  of  stock  in  Xew 
South  Wales,  Mr.  S.  T.  D.  Symons. 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  stock  own- 
ers, by  the  issue  of  departmental 
pamphlets  and  also  through  the 
press,  to  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
septic  infection  of  wounds  in  sheep 
and  lambs  incidental  to  shearing  and 
marking.  Mr.  Symons  has  pointed 
out  that  among  other  specific  micro- 
organisms or  disease-breeding  germs 
that  may  gain  entrance  to  the  system 
are  tho.«e  of  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  and 
of  septicaemia,  or  blood  poisoning. 
These  germs  are  introduced  through 
cuts  in  the  skin  at  shearing  time, 
or  the  wounds  necessarly  inflicted 
in  the  marking  operations,  either 
by  dirty  instruments  or  bj-  contami- 
nated dust  in  the  sheds,  yards  or  ad- 
joining areas.  It  therefore  behooves 
the  careful  stock-owner,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  such  onerations,  to  see 
that  all  implements,  instruments,  etc., 
are  rendered  sterile,  and  this  can  best 
be  done  by  immersin"-  them  for  some 
time  in  water  at  boiling  point.  This 
operation  should  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  and  during  the  process 
of  marking,  etc.,  the  knives  and  other 
articles  used  can  he  keot  in  a  shallow 
tray  containing  a  reliable  disinfect- 
ant."' 


Don't  Inbrced  Your  Sheep. 

/  hear  ii  i/oiid  deal  these  dai/s  ahout 
the  dani'ers  of  iilreedint  sheep,  and 
yet  my  fli>f  l.-  has  not  sutfered  hy  thi'i 
prnetice.  ^\'h<lt  is  the  yeuernl  experi- 
'/•re  in  this  lineT — .1.  If.,  ftnni/rr.  Cal. 

If  you  want  the  general  experience 
f  crhaps  it  is  best  given  in  this  item 
from  the  "Shepherd's  Journal''  of  re- 
cent date,  and  we  would  preface  the 


statement  by  saying  that  ;:.  -e  r  y 
every  animal  industrj-  the  close  breed- 
ing of  stock  is  something  that  can- 
not be  safelj-  repeated:  "Some  one 
has  said  that  "in-breeding  is  playing 
with  sharp-edged  tools.'  Unquestion- 
ably it  is.  and  those  not  being  well- 
versed  in  their  use  are  certainly  very 
liable  to  come  to  grief  and  disaster  in 
handling  them.  N'o  doubt  in-breeding 
has  done  much  toward  fixing  the  t>-pe 
of  various  animals  so  firmly  as  to 
warrant  their  coming  under  the  name 
of  pure-bred.  But  those  of  us  who 
are  not  well  versed  in  the  laws  of 
breeding  had  better  leave  such  work 
to  abler  hands.  This  is  a  science  of 
which  hut  few  of  even  our  very  best 
shepherds  of  flockmasters  can  lay 
claim  to  know  much  about.  There- 
fore, in-breeding  cannot  be  recom- 
mended with  any  degree  of  safetv. 
^specially  to  the  voung  shepherd.  It 
is  ahvavs  advisable  to  introduce  new- 
blood  into  the  flock  each  vear. 


Spread  of  Hoe  Cholera. 

TToir  Is  1)on  ehfdern  snrendT  In  it 
dfinr  f.ii  ffirs*  I  htire  tried  in  every 
irnu  pos.iihle  to  l-een  mil  stcine  free 
from  it.  hut  then  are  henivvinq  to  shot' 
limn  of  the  disra.*e. — I..  .V.  Salem. 

Ore. 

Bacteriologists  say  that  flies  are  a 
frequent  cause  for  the  spreading  of 
the  infection,  and  there  are  various 
other  wavs.  .\  dog  may  roll  in  car- 
rinn  and  bring  it  home  to  your  farm. 
Pieeons  flying  from  place  to  place 
frequentU-  carr>-  the  eerms  on  their 
feet  j'nd  infect  a  neighborhood  which 
is  afterward  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
the  outbreak  of  cholera  came  about. 
There  are  countless  other  means  of 
carrying  the  infection,  some  of  which 
perhans  cannot  be  overcome.  But 
you  should  at  all  times  be  vigilant 
PS  to  probable  means  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  germs.  Stndv  ynv.r 
swine  and  their  condition  and  feeding 
places  very  carefullv  and  you  will 
stand  a  better  chance  of  keeping  the 
disease  away  from  them. 


Leaky  Udders. 

Hoir  shall  I  treat  my  eoir  for  lealcn 
udders?  .flhe  seems  to  be  Insintj  half 
her  milk: — ./.  P.  Y..  Jnelson.  Ore. 

Perhaps  the  best  wav  would  be  to 
try  putting  wide  rubber  bands  around 
the  cow's  teats.  This  is  recommended 
bv  Hoard's  Dairyman,  a  fairlv  good 
authority.  The  bands  should  be  tight 
enough  to  close  the  teat  and  not  ti"ht 
enough  to  stop  the  blood  flow.  Wide 
pieces  of  tape  can  be  used  in  place  of 
the  bands. 


Live  Stock  Sales. 

Recent  exportations  through  the  of- 
fice of  D.  O.  Lively  of  San  Francisco 
have  been  three  Poland  China  sows 
and  two  Poland  China  boars  to  Guay- 
aquil. Ecuador. 

Shipment  was  also  made  of  two  Po- 
land China  sows  and  one  Poland 
China  boar  to  Valparaiso.  Chili. 

The  sale  of  the  Judge  Curtis  H. 
Lindley  herd  of  registered  Holsteins. 
sixty-two  in  number,  to  the  .A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  corporation  of  \\'ood- 
land.  California,  is  also  reported  by 
Mr.  Lively. 

This  is  a  splendid  herd  of  cattle  and 
oeing  especially  selected  and  well 
bred  they  will  add  materially  to  the 
Morris  herd  or  to  the  reputation  of 
an--  Holstein  breeder  who  ma.v  secure 
them  from  their  present  owners. 


You  get 
quality 
when  you 
buy  P.  A, 


Buy  Princ*  Afhert  ev^rywhen  fo- 
60 ceo  11  sold  in  toppy  red  bogt,  Sc; 
tidy  red  tins,  10c;  handsome  pound 
and  half-pound  tin  humidors,  and 
that  classy  pound  crystal-glass 
humidor  with  sponge- moist  ener 
top  that  keeps  the  toixscco  in  such 
fine  condition. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  has  a 
value  t±iat  coupons  or  pre- 
miums can't  produce— guaii^y-/ 
Premiums  or  coupons  have 
never  been  offered  "with  P.  A. 
State  or  national  restrictions 
on  their  use  make  no  difference 
to  P.  A.  Men  get  what  they 
pay  for  when  they  buy  the 
national  joy  smoke — quality! 

It  is  certain- sure  you'll  not 
know  the  joy  and  contentment 


of  a  friendly  old  jimmy  pipe  or  a  home  made  cigarette 
unless  you  get  on  talking-terms  with  Prince  Albert! 
P.  A.  comes  to  you  with  a  real  reason  for  all  the 
goodness  and  satisfaction  it  offers.  It  is  made  by  a 
patented  process  that  cuts  out  bite  and  parch!  It 
affords  the  keenest  tobacco  enjoyment! 

Introduction  to  Prince  Albert  is  no  harder  than  to  walk  into 
the  nearest  place  that  sells  tobacco  and  ask  for  a  "supply 
of  P.  A.  "  You  pay  out  a  little  change,  to  be  sure,  but  it's  the 
cheerfullest  investment  you  ever  made! 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

L  J.  KETNOLDS  TOBACCO  COW  ANT,  Wivba-Salo.  N.  C       Carrritk  1*U  W  R-  J.  tiyilh  Tabes*  "    .  ij 


Wanted  30,000  Men 

For  Harvest  Work  on  Immense  Crops  of 

Western  Canada 

Wages  S3.C0  Per  Day  and  Board 
Cheap  Railway  Rates  From  Boundary  Points 

Employment  bureaus  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  North  Portal,  Saska- 
toon, Ft.  Frances,  Kings  Gate,  B.  C. :  Coutts.  Cedgary,  Alberta. 

No  Conscription — .Absolutely  No  .Military  Interference 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  following  Canadian  Government 
Agent : 

GILBERT  ROCHE, 

(  anadiiiii  (iineriiiiient  Exhibit.  San  Dieffo.  Calif. 


/  KEEP  YOI  K  EGGS  FOR  WINTER  .i>D  HIGH  PRICES  

Wfcy  sell  your  Kummrr  rscx  at  l.V-f  The  January  price  l!»  50c. 


THE  FLEMING  EGG  PRESERVER 


will 


EXPFRTS  h«Te  rented  "Tli*-  Fleming  Proceais'*  ukd  »re  rinAnim(?n5 
in  '  te  cfriciency.         CHEAP.  SIMPLE.  EFFICIENT.  GIWR-^XTEED. 

^<   'u>^  on,'  i.ir.  Owe  Jar  preserrea  100  dosea. 

:or  N-.-^kk-t  and  testiTnoniaU,     .\1tent3  wacte.1 
M.  M.  FAR'»IER  A  CO„  Blaekfoot.  Ida.  Sole  Distribaters  f.  r  OlifonuA. 

V  y 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Money  for  Farmers 

Chief  Provisions  of  the  New  Farm  Loan  Ad. 


THE  Federal  farm  loan  act, 
popularly  called  the  -Rural 
Credits  law,"  was  signed  by 
the  President  and  became  a  law  on 
July  IT.  1916. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  act  is 
to  promote  agricultural  prosperity  by 
enabling  farmers  to  borrow  money  on 
farm-mortgage  security  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest  and  for  relative- 
ly long  periods  ot  time.  To  attain 
this  object,  two  farm  mortgage  sys- 
tems are  provided:  (1)  A  system  op- 
erating through  regional  land  banks, 
and  (2)  a  system  operating  through 
joint-stock  land  banks. 

To  attract  money  to  the  farm-loan 
field  the  act  provides  a  method 
wherebv  those  who  have  money  to 
lend  can  rind  safe  investment  in  the 
form  of  debentures  or  bonds,  of  small 
and  large  denominations,  issued  by 
the  banks  and  based  on  the  security 
of  mortgages  on  farm  lands. 

These  two  systems  are  to  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  composed  of  the  becre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  as  chairman  ex- 
officio.  and  four  members  appointed 
by  the  President.  This  board  has  au- 
thority to  appoint  appraisers  exam- 
iners, and  registrars,  who  will  be  pub- 
lic officials. 

Federal  Land-Bank  System- 
Under  the  Federal  land-bank  sys- 
tem the  act  provides  tor  Federal 
land  banks  which  make  loans,  for  the 
first  twelve  months,  exclusively 
through  local  national  farm-loan  as- 
sociations composed  of  borrowers. 
These  associations  shall  be  share- 
holders in  the  banks,  and  in  that  way 
the  members  who  are  the  borrowers 
will  share  in  the  profits  of  the  bank. 
The  monev  for  the  loans  is  to  come 
partly  from  the  capital  of  the  banks 
and  partly  from  the  sale  by  the  banks 
of  bonds' secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  farm  lands.  The  act  defines 
strictly  the  purposes  for  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  loans  are  to  be 
made,  and  requires  that  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  on  farm  loans  shall 
not  exceed  6  per  cent  per  annum. 
Twelve  Federal  L=r.d  Banks. 
The  United  States  shall  be  divided 
into  twelve  farm-loan  districts  and  a 
Federal  land  bank  with  a  subscribed 
capital  stock  of  not  less  than  $750,- 
000,  each  share  $5,  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  each  district.  Each  Federal 
land  bank  may  establish  branches  in 
its  district.  Within  30  days  after  the 
capital  stock  is  offered  for  sale  it 
may  be  purchased  at  par  by  anyone. 
Thereafter,  the  stock  remaining  un- 
sold shall  be  bought  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
the  Government  shall  not  receive  any 
dividends  on  its  stock.  Ultimately,  it 
is  intended  that  all  the  stock  in  the 
banks  shall  be  owned  by  the  associa- 
tions of  borrowers,  and  provision 
therefore  is  made  in  the  law  for 
transferring  the  original  stock  at  par 
to  these  associations. 

Farm-Loan  Associations. 
The  act  provides  for  the  creation 
of  local  national  farm-loan  associa- 
tions through  which  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  Federal  land  banks 
shall  make  their  loans.  In  the  event 
that  a  local  loan  association  is  not 
formed  in  any  locality  within  a  year, 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  may 
authorize  a  Federal  land  bank  to 
make  loans  on  farm  land  through  ap- 
proved agents.  Ten  or  more  persons 
who  own  and  cultivate  farm  land 
qualified  as  security  for  a  mortgage 
loan  under  the  act,  or  who  are  about 
to  own  and  cultivate  such  land,  may 
form  such  an  association,  provided  the 


aggregate  of  the  loans  desired  by  the 
membership  is  not  less  than  $20,000. 
Each  member  must  take  stock  in  his 
association  to  an  amount  equivalent 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  he  wishes 
to  borrow.  This  stock  the  associa- 
tion holds  in  trust  as  security  for  the 
member's  individual  loan.  The  as- 
sociation, in  turn,  when  applying  for 
money  from  the  bank,  must  subscribe 
for  stock  in  the  bank  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  5  per  cent  of  the  sum 
it  wants  to  obtain  for  its  members. 
This  stock  is  held  in  trust  by  the 
bank  as  security  for  the  loans  it 
makes  through  the  association.  If  a 
prospective  borrower  has  no  money 
with  which  to  pay  for  his  association 
stock,  he  may  borrow  the  price  of 
that  stock  as  a  part  of  the  loan  on 
his  farm  land. 

Under  this  plan.  then,  every  bor- 
rower must  be  a  stockholder  in  his 
local  association,  and  every  associa- 
tion a  stockholder  in  its  district  bank. 
Each  stockholder  in  an  association  is 
liable  for  the  acts  of  that  association 
up  to  twice  the  amount  of  his  stock. 

How  Loans  Are  Obtained. 

A  member  of  a  national  farm  loan 
association,  before  obtaining  a  loan, 
must  first  fill  out  an  application  blank 
supplied  to  the  loan  association  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  This 
application  blank  and  other  necessary 
papers  will  then  be  referred  to  a  loan 
committee  of  the  association  which 
must  appraise  the  property  offered  as 
security.  Such  application  as  is  ap- 
proved by  the  loan  committee  is  then 
forwarded  to  the  Federal  land  bank 
and  must  be  investigated  and  report- 
ed on  by  a  salaried  appraiser  of  the 
bank  before  the  loan  is  granted.  This 
appraiser  is  required  to  investigate 
the  solvency  and  character  of  the 
prospective  borrower  as  well  as  the 
value  of  his  land.  When  a  loan  is 
granted  the  amount  is  forwarded  to 
the  borrower  through  the  loan  asso- 
ciation. 

Conditions  of  Loans. 

The  act  specifically  defines  the  pur- 
poses for  which  loans  may  be  ob- 
tained.   These  are: 

(a)  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  agricultural  uses. 

(b)  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment,  fertilizers,  and  live  stock 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  reason- 
able operation  of  the  mortgaged 
farm;  the  term  "equipment"  to  be  de- 
fined by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board. 

(c)  To  provide  buildings  and  for 
the  improvement  of  farm  lands:  the 
term  "improvement"  to  be  defined  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

(d)  To  liquidate  indebtedness  of 
the  owner  of  the  land  mortgaged,  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  national  farm  loan 
association  established  in  or  for  the 
county  in  which  the  land  mortgaged 
is  situated,  or  indebtedness  subse- 
quently incurred  for  one  of  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  this  section. 

Loans  may  be  made  only  on  first 
mortgages  on  farm  land. 

Only  those  who  own  and  cultivate 
farrn  land  or  are  about  to  own  and 
cultivate  such  land  are  entitled  to 
borrow. 

Xo  one  can  borrow  save  for  the 
purposes  stated  in  the  act. 

Amount  and  Time  of  Loans. 

No  individual  can  borrow  more 
than  $10,000  or  less  than  $100. 

Xo  loan  may  be  made  for  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
land  mortgaged  and  20  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  permanent  insured 
improvements  upon  it. 

The  loan  must  run  for  not  less  than 
five  and  not  more  than  forty  years. 


SAMSON 


SAMSON 
SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTORS 

are  in  use  all  over 
the  world.  Their 
name  should  be  in 
the  mind  of  every 
farmer. 


SIEVE-GRIP 
WHEELS 


(FATDOTD' 


cultivate  and  in- 
vigorate the  soil. 

Perservant  of 
moisture.  Turn 
clods  to  dust  and  do 
not  pack  nor  slip. 


TWO  SMALL  PACKAGES  FOR  A  LARGE  MAN 

BUT 

GOOD  ARTICLES  COME  IN  SMALL  PACKAGES 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAUFORNIA,  U.  S.  A.     0.  F.  14 

cleaner  spark plu^s 

Your  spark  plugs  wili  keep  cleaner  if  you  use 
a  straight-distilled,  refinen,'  gasoline. 
A  mixed  or  impertectly  refined  gasoline  breaki 
op  and  depotiu  carbon  instead  of  exploding  com- 
pletely. 

Red  Crow 

Gasoline  of  Qualify 

if  the  all-refinery  gasoline  — not  a  mixture. 

DIALBRS  IVmR>'VHIKB  AKD  ATOITR 
SERVICE  STATIONS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CalilofoU) 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

«  rlic  OP  I  all  on  I  S. 

TAGUS  RANCH 

TAGUS  SWITCH  Tulare  County 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

For  sale  at  all  times.  They  are  from  cows  that  are  averaging  4.7  per 
cent  fat  milked  twice  daily.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a  finely  bred 
bull  calf  sired  by  the  third  prize  winner  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Prices  rea- 
sonable for  quick  sale. 

C.  W.  MAIN.  CORONA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Every  mortgage  must  provide  for 
repayment  of  the  loan  under  an 
lortization  plan  by  means  of  a  fixed 
•nber  of  annual  or  semi-annual  in- 
illmcnts  sufficient  to  meet  all  in- 
ost  and  pay  off  the  debt  by  the 
,1  of  the  term  of  the  loan.    The  in- 
tllments  required  will  be  those  pub- 
jcd  in  amortization  tables  to  be 
pared  by  the  Farm  Loan  Board. 
The  bank  is  given  power  to  protect 
If  in  case  of  default  by  recalling 
loan  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  tak- 
-  other  necessary  action. 
Interest  Rate  Paid  by  Borrower. 
Vo  Federal  land  bank  is  permitted 
cliarge  more  than  0  per  cent  per 
mm   on  its  farm-mortgage  loans, 
!    in    no   case   shall    the  interest 
arged  on  farm  mortgages  exceed  by 
re  than  1  per  cent  the  rate  paid 
the  last  issue  of  bonds, 
or  example,  if  the  bank  pays  only 
;)er  cent  on  an  issue  of  bonds,  it 
1  not  charge  more  than  5  per  cent 

the  next  farm  loans  it  makes. 
I  )ut  of  this  margin  of  not  to  ex- 
d  1  per  cent,  together  with  such 
iijunt?  as  it  can  earn  on  its  paid- 
cash    capital,  the   bank   must  set 
lo  certain   reserves  and   meet  all 
expenses.     Anv    balance    or  net 
fits    can   be    distributed  as  divi- 
ids  to    the    loan    associations  or 
or   stockholders.       The   loan  as- 
i.itions,    from     their    bank  divi- 
1(1^,    after    setting    aside    the  re- 
!ied     reserves     and     meeting  ex- 
i-cs.  can  declare  association  divi- 
iils  to  their  members.  In  this  way 
profits,  if  any.  will  be  distributed 
ong    the  borrowers    and  will,  to 
It  extent,  reduce  the  amount  of  in- 
i  >t  actually  paid  by  them. 

Amortization  Plan  of  Repayment. 

It  lias  been  said  tliat  all  loans  are 

lie  repaid  on  the  amortization 
n.    This  plan  calls  for  a  number 

fixed  annual  or  semi-annual  pay- 
nts,  which  include  not  only  all  in- 
i  -t  and  charges  due  the  bank,  but 

principal  as  well.  These  payments 
so    calculated    as    to  extinguish 

debt  in  a  given  number  of  years. 

IT  five  years  the  borrower  has  the 
!it  on  any  interest  date  to  make 
litional  payments  on  the  i)rincipal 
<iims  of  $2.5  or  any  multiple  thcre- 

thus  discharging  tlie  debt  more 
:rkly. 

I  he  table  given  below  illustrates 
a  loan  of  $1,000.  bearing  interest 
">  per  cent,  would  be  retired  in 
nty  years  by  an  annual  payment 
S80.24.    A  study  of  the  columns 

i\vs  how  from  year  to  year  the  in- 

i  <t  is  reduced  and  the  proportion 
the  payment  whicii  goes  to  dis- 
1  ge    the    principal    steadily  in- 

ases.  The  final  payment  cancels 
debt. 


Amount 

in  mill  Total 

Interest 

Paid  on 

ot 

annual 

at  5  per 

principal 

■rii)(l5.  payment. 

cent. 

principal. 

etill 

unpaid. 

  $80.24 

J50.00 

J30.24 

$069.76 

.  .  ,  80.24 

4S.4!) 

31.75 

938.01 

  80.24 

46.90 

3.3.34 

004.67 

  SO.  24 

43.2.'? 

3.).01 

809.6B 

  ,S0.24 

43.48 

:!6.76 

832.90 

  .80.24 

41.6.') 

38.59 

794.31 

  SO.  24 

39.72 

40.  .52 

753.79 

  80.24 

37.69 

42..55 

711.24 

  80.24 

35.56 

44.68 

666.56 

  SO.  24 

:«.33 

46.91 

619.65 

30.98 

49.26 

570.39 

  sO.24 

28..'-.2 

51.72 

518.67 

  80.24 

25.93 

54.31 

464.36 

  SO.24 

23.22 

57.02 

407.34 

  .«0.24 

20.37 

59.87 

347.47 

  ,S0:24 

17.37 

62.87 

284.60 

...  SO.24 

14.23 

66.01 

218.59 

  SO.  24 

10.93 

69.31 

149.28 

  SO.24 

7.46 

72.78 

76.50 

...  80.33 

3.83 

76.50 

Total.  1,604.89 

604.89 

1.000.00 

Organization  of  Banks. 

The  temporary  management  of  the 
era]  land  banks  is  to  be  in  the 
s  of  five  directors  appointed  by 
ederal  Farm  Loan  Board.  As 
however,  as  the  subscriptions 
the    loan    associations  total 
00  regular  directors  are  to  be 
"nted  as  follows:    Three  district 
ors,    resident    in    the  district, 
be  appointed    by   the  Federal 
Loan  Board  to   represent  the 
.  interest,    and    six    local  di- 
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rectors,  resident  in  the  district,  shall 
be  elected  by  the  farm  loan  as- 
sociations, who  must  be  stockholders 
in  the  bank.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  shall  designate  one  of  its  ap- 
pointees to  act  as  chairman.  The  act 
requires  that  at  least  one  of  the  three 
district  directors  shall  be  experienced 
in  farming  and  actually  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  in  farm- 
ing operations  within  the  district. 

Officers  of  Loan  Associations. 

Each  loan  association  must  have  a 
board  of  directors  and  a  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  directors  shall  serve 
without  pay.  The  secretary-treasurer 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as 
may  be  determined  bv  the  board  of 
directors.  The  association  milst  ap- 
point an  appraisal  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  valuing  lands  offered  as 
security  for  loans.  No  member  of 
such  committee  shall  have  any  inter- 
est in  the  property  upon  which  he 
passes. 

To  provide  funds  for  current  ex- 
penses, the  loan  association  may  re- 
tain as  a  commission  from  each  in- 
terest payment  not  to  exceed  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  cent  semi-annually 
upon  the  unpaid  principal  of  the  loan. 
This  commission  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  dividends  payable  to  such 
farm  loan  association  by  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank.  If  the  commissions 
are  not  adequate,  and  an  association 
does  not  wish  to  assess  members  for 
current  expenses,  it  may  borrow  at 
c,  per  cent  from  the  Federal  land 
bank  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  one-fourth  of  its  bank 
stock. 

Joint-Stock  Land  Banks. 

In  addition  to  the  system  of  twelve 
I'ederal  land  banks  and  the  national 
farm  loan  associations  of  borrowers, 
the  act  permits  the  establishment  of 
joint-stock  land  banks  and  authorizes 
them  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
lending  directly  to  borrowers  on 
farm-mortgage  security  and  issuing 
farm  loan  bonds.  These  banks  must 
have  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $250,- 
000.  They  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
but  the  Government  docs  not  lend 
them  any  financial  assistance. 

The  joint-stock  land  bank  is  free 
from  many  of  the  conditions  imposed 
on  the  Federal  land  banks.  Subject 
to  the  50  and  20  per  cent  value  limi- 
tation and  the  limitation  as  to  terri- 
tory, the  joint-stock  land  bank  may 
lend  more  than  $10,000  to  a  single 
individual,  and  it  is  not  restricted  to 
making  loans  for  the  purpose  speci- 
fied in  the  case  of  the  Federal  land 
bank. 

The  joint-stock  bank,  like  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  can  not  charge  an 
interest  rate  on  farm  mortgages  in 
excess  of  six  per  cent,  nor  shall  such 
interest  rate  exceed  by  more  than 
one  per  cent  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
by  the  bank  upon  its  last  issue  of 
bonds.  A  joint-stock  bank  is  lim- 
ited in  its  bond  issue  to  fifteen  times 
its  capital  and  surplus. 

.\mong  the  restrictions  placed  on 
these  banks  under  the  act  are  (1) 
that  their  mortgages  must  provide 
for  an  amortization  system  of  re- 
pavment  such  as  is  prescribed  in  the 
case  of  loans  through  the  Federal 
land  banks,  and  (2)  that  they  shall 
in  no  case  demand  or  receive  under 
any  form  or  pretense  anv  commis- 
sion or  charge  not  specifically  au- 
thorized bv  the  act  and  aonroved  by 
the  Farm  Loan  Board. 

The  bonds  of  the  joint-stock  land 
banks  are  exempted  from  taxation. 
Their  capital  stock,  however,  is  not 
exempted. 

General  Provisions. 

The  law,  through  the  Farm  Loan 
Board,  provides  the  necessary  ma- 
chiner"  for  freauent  examinations  of 
the  banks  and  the  associations,  for 
the  proper  cancellation  of  mortgages, 
and  for  the  safe  custody  of  mort- 
gaees  offered  as  security  for  bonds. 


AND  FARM. 

When  any  mortgage  offered  as  se- 
curity for  bonds  is  withdrawn,  the 
bank  is  required  to  renlace  the  se- 
curity with  other  mortgages  or  with 
other  satisfactory  collateral. 
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Heavy  penalties  of  fine  or  impris- 
onment, or  both,  are  imposed  for 
violations  of  the  act.  malfeasance  in 
office,  fraud,  embezzlement,  defalca- 
tion, or  other  illegal  practices. 


FREE 

If  you  ke  ep  cows  you 
ought  to  write  for  this  book 


to  all 

owners 
of  cows 


THIS  book  was  written  for  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
much  as  for  the  man  with 
twenty.    In  it  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
interest  lo  every  cow  owner.   And  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  children  can  understand  it. 

Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents : 


pages 
of  good 
cow  sense 


"How  a  Dairyman  Made  Good" — 
a  real  story  of  a  real  farmer,  who  start- 
ing with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fine 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

"Year  Around  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cows" — by  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attentioo  from 
every  cow  owner. 

"How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow." — 

shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  es- 
sential qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 


"Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd"— 

a  practical  breeder  gives  some  sound  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 

"The Farm  that  Won't  Wear  Out" 

— shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  (ertiiily  returned  to  the  soil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

"The  Care  of  Cream  on  the  Farm  " 

— quality  is  as  important  as  quantity.  It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns. 

"Silos  and  Silage"  —  one  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  of  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know. 

Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  "Alfalfa,"  "Ventilation  of  Dairy  Barns,"  "Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cattle,"  "Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull,"  "Care  of  Freshening  Cows,"  "How 
to  Test  Cows,"  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  of  the  country, 
are  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  silo 
capacities,  etc.  that  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  if  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  (ill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  information  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  I  keer  cows 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  (cross  out  tvkichever  you  don't  do).    The  make  of  my 


Separator  is_ 


Town- 

1S4 


TRY  THIS  VERY 
INTERESTING  PUZZLE 


THE 
PROBLEM 


Diamonds  of  various  sizes  are 
described,  or  outlined,  in  the 
chart. 

The  problem  is  to  ascertain 
how  many  diamonds  there  are 
altogether. 

By  "Diamond"  is  meant  a 
character  similar  in  shape  to 
the  diamond  on  ordinary  playiu2 
cards,  the  four  lines  describing 
it  being  of  equal  length.  This 
may  be  ascertained,  if  in  doubt, 
by  either  measurement,  or  cut- 
ting the  diamond  out  and  fold- 
ing it  over  in  the  center,  or  by 
any  other  means  which  the  in- 
genuity of  contestants  may  sug- 
gest. 

Previded  the  one  simple  rule 
is  complied  with  that  the  lines 
describing  each  diamond  be  ol 
the  same  length,  the  lines  in  the 
chart  may  be  used  as  often  as 
desired  in  forming  different 
combinations,  each  combination 
constituting  an  individual  dia- 
mond. No  alterations  in  the 
lines,  however,  as  they  appear 
in  the  chart  can  be  made,  such 
as  extending  or  erasing  them. 

There  is  no  "joker"  or  trick 
of  any  kind  in  the  chart.  The 
chart  was  drawn  with  absolute 
precision  and  accuracy,  and  con- 
testants should  be  able  to  de- 
termine at  a  glance  whether  the 
lines  in  the  various  combina- 
tions are  of  equal  length. 

The  disconnected  diamonds  in 
the  corners  of  the  chart  are  to 
be  counted  as  one  diamond  each. 

The  prizes  in  this  contest  will 
be  awarded  to  those  submitting 
the  best  solutions,  regardless  of 
whether  such  solutions  are  abso- 
lutely correct  or  not. 


THE  DIAMQ 

A  FASCINATING  AND  PROFI  A 

THIS  PUZZLE  PROBLEM  IS  ENTIRE. 

 I 


THE  DIAMOND  PUZZLE 


Books  of  Special 
Charts  May  Be  Ob- 
tained   for  10c. 

Those  desiring  extra 
charts  printed  on  better 
paper  may  obtain  books 
of  ten  charts  for  10c. 


o  o 
o  o  o 

o  o  o 
o  o  o  o 


(Origin).    A  South  African  explorer,  who  had  tal<en  refuge  in  an  almo.st  inaccessible  cave  to  escape  the  violeiic-  of 
discovered  a  small  bag  of  diamonds  which  had  been  left  in  the  cavern  by  a  native  diamond  merchant  for  safekeeping,  not 
that  any  one  else  would  venture  into  such  a  lonely  and  unapproachable  spot.     The  explorer  decided  to  appropriate  the  Je< 
after  the  storm  had  subsided  proceeded  on  his  way.     Late  at  night  he  reached  a  small  village  where  he  obtained  quarters 
following  day.    An  hour  or  two  later  the  real  owner  of  the  diamonds  also  arrived  at  the  same  place,  having  missed  his  diamc 
swearing  vengeance  upon  the  person  in  whose  possession  they  might  be  found     The  explorer,  fearing  for  his  safety,  but  de 
to  retain  the  jewels,  tossed  them  into  a  barrel  he  espied  under  his  window,  where  they  remained  undiscovered  until  he  wa» 
depart.    In  common  with  the  other  occupants  of  the  place  the  explorer  disarmed  suspicion  against  himself  by  subject i iig  hi 
and  effects  to  a  thorough  search.    Upon  removing  the  diamonds  from  the  barrel  the  explorer  discovered  that  the  greater  part 
had  become  cemented  together  in  a  solid  mass  through  having  been  thrown  into    a    receptacle  that   contained  what  hi-  thou 
water,  but  which  was  in  realty  some  other  kind  of  a  liquid  which  had  solidified  during  the  night  and  stuck  the  dianmnds 
in  such  a  way  that  he  was  unable  himself  to  either  separate  or  count  them.    Consequently  he  decided  to  offer  a  substantia 
to  any  one  who  would  solve  the  problem  for  him.    The  above  chart  presumably  contains  the  same  number  of  diamonds  as  the' 
discovered  in  the  African  cave.    Can  you  help  him  out  by  counting  them  and  win  a  part  of  the  reward? 

w    w  «P  u)  u)  u)  w 


THE  PRIZES 


FIRST  PRIZE 


SECOND  PRIZE 


$100  casli,  to  which  will  be  added  fifty 


$100  rash,  to  which  will  be  added  one 
hundred  and  fifty  times  the  amount  paid 
in  with  the  winnins  solution,  pavment  not  times  the  amount  paid  with  the  winning 
to^exceed  $2.    This  prize  may  be  worth  ^.^.g  ^^.^^  ^^^th  $200. 


THIRD  PRIZE 


$ 


ox  THE 
FIRST  PRIZE 

$2  Wins  *100 

$1  Wins  $300 

,'>0c  Wins  $250 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

Pl't  ill  ciisli,  to  which  will  be  added 
fifteen  limtF  I  he  amount  paid  with  the 
winning  solution.  Value  of  this  prize 
may  he  worth  $55. 


I  OX  THE 

SECOND  PRIZE 

$2  Wins  $200 

$1  Wins  $150 

I         50c  Mins  $12.'. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 

$15  in  casli,  to  which  will  be  added 
ten  tiines  the  amount  pcid  in  on  sub- 
scription with  the  winning  solution.  Thii 
prize  may  be  worth  $35. 


$50  in  cash,  to  which  will  he  i 
twenty-five  times  the  amount  paid 
the  winning  solution.  Value  of  thto 
may  be  $100. 

O.V  THE 
THIRD  PRIZE 

$2  Wins  $100.00 

$1  Wins  $  75.00 

Sil)c  Wins  .    $  62.50 

TWENTY  PRIZES 

$5  in  cash,  to  which  will  be  add« 
times  the  amount  paid  on  subacri 
uiih  the  winning  solirtion.  K*c 
these  prizes  may  be  worth  $9. 


$ 


I  TWENTY  FIVE  PRIZES 

^         $2  in  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  the  amount  paid  with  the  winniiit;  solution-  These  prizes  may  he  worth  W 


MYSTERY 


FIRST  PRIZE 
$400.00—50  PRIZES 


ASTIME  FOR  OUR  READERS 

DEVOID  OF  TRICKERY  OR  CHANCE 
HOW  TO  ENTER 


This  contest  is  open  to  everybody  living  in  the  States  of  California, 
1  ,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

A  payment  on  subscription  of  from  50  cents  to  $"^.00  for  ORCHARD 

I  ARM,  entitles  a  contestant  to  submit  one  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

As  many  different  solutions  may  be  submitted  of  the  Diamond  Puzzle 
,  contestant  desires.,  upon  making  an  additional  payment  of  not  less  than 
it-^  or  more  than  $2.00  with  each  different  solution. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  same  amount  with  each  solution,  if  more 
ic  is  submitted.    As  the  prizes  have  an  added  value  according  to  what  is 

II  subscription  with  the  winning  solutions,  contestants  should  familiarize 
elves  with  the  dividend  schedule  before  sending  their  subscriptions  and  solu- 

r    I  .See  prize  list.)    After  once  being  submitted  a  solution  cannot  be  changed. 

Remit  by  check,  money  order  or  cash  in  registered  letter.    Solutions  un- 
ii  anied  by  cash  subscriptions  will  not  be  registered.    This  contest  is  open 
:     did  and  new  subscribers. 


SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

As  many  prizes  will  be  reserved  as  there  are  people  tied  before  any  prizes  are 
•I'd  to  those  sending  in  less  correct  solutions. 

While  the  ivinninjj;'  of  most  of  the  prizes  docs  not  depend  upon  the  time  a  solution 
ri  st(  red,  it  is  best  to  begin  counting  at  once  and  send  in  your  solution  as  soon  as  you 
inished  it,  and  if  later  you  find  you  have  made  a  mistake,  you  can  send  in  auotlier 
u  if  accompanied  by  an  additional  payment. 

The  prizes  are  offered  for  individual  effort  and  OUCH.VRD  AND  FARM  reserves 
ht  to  reject  any  solution  and  to  return  whatever  amount  is  jtaid  in  connection  with 
appears  that  the  answer  submitted  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  some  one  oihcr 
le  person  who  submitted  the  solution.  If  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  submits 
ne  answer,  only  one  prize  will  be  awarded  jointly. 

All  those  entering  the  contest  will  as  a  condition  and  consideration,  be  required 
\)y  the  niliiiff  of  tlie  Puzzle  Manager.  In  the  event  of  any  »|uestion«  arising,  the  Puzzle 
;r  may  appoint  a  committee  to  assist  him  in  deciding  tliem,  and  those  entering  the 
do  so  with  the  understanding  and  consent  that  such  decision  will  be  final. 
In  order  that  the  Puzzle  Manager  may  be  in  a  position  to  jndiie  whether  a  solution 
tually  worked  by  the  person  submittin'-'  it,  eacli  contestant  agrees  to  furnish  sucii 
ation  as  is  desired.  RETAIIV  ALL  TOUR  WORKINfi  P.VPKRS  I  NHL  CALLED  FOR. 


DECIDING  TIES 

Those  tying  in  their  solutions  of  the  Diamond  Puzzle  will  be  required  to  solve  a 
problem  like  the  cue  below,  only  considerably  larger. 

As  indicated,  this  puzzle  consists  of  drawiiig  a  chain  of  circles  across  the  face 

chart,  the  problem  being  to  so  draw  the  chain  that  the  figures  within  the  circles 
tal  the  greatest  number  of  points,  the  number  of  circles  in  each  section  being  limited 
er  three,  four  or  five  like  the  illustration  below. 

The  second  problem  will  be  presented  immediately  following  the  registration  of  all 
'8  to  the  first  puzzle,  and  a  week  will  be  given  in  which  to  solve  it.  Should  further 
sue  the  same  chart  will  be  rearranged,  and  those  tying  will  be  required  to  solve  it 

In  the  almost  impossible  event  of  further  ties,  a  third  and  fourth  rearrangement 
!  made,  but  after  that,  should  any  ties  ensue,  the  contestants  so  tying  shall  eacii 
'  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  tied  for. 


This  is  what  the 
Second  Problem  will 
look  like. 

The  same  general  rules  of  the 
contest  will  apply  to  all  puzzles 
presented. 


NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  ENTERING 

This  contest  is  offered  as  a  means  of  entertaining  our 
readers  and  to  induce  those  who  are  not  regular  readers  to 
become  permanent  subscribers.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for 
participation  in  the  contest.  The  regular  subscription  price 
of  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  is  charged  and  every  subscriber, 
old  or  new,  can  participate  in  the  contest  on  this  basis.  The 
only  condition  is  that  subscription  remittances  must  be  sent 
in  at  the  same  time  as  your  solution.  If  you  are  already  paid 
in  advance,  your  time  will  be  extended. 

Study  the  conditions  carefully  before  submitting  a  solu- 
tion, and  if  there  are  any  points  in  doubt,  a  card  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor  will  bring  the  desired  information. 

NOTE  CAREFULLY: 

All  solutions  to  the  Diamond  Puzzle  must  be  submitted 
or  mailed  not  later  than  November  10,  1916. 

The  Puzzle  Editor  will  gladly  furnish  any  information 
desired. 

No  one  connected  with  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  in  any 
capacity  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  contest. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE: 

6  months   25c 

12  months   50c 

3  years  $1.00 

6  years  $2.00 

NOTE:  Contestants  desiring  to  enter  the  contest  by  securing  sub- 
scriptions may  do  so  by  coHecting  our  regular  rate  of  50c  for  each 
year's  subscription.  Then  they  may  turn  in  three  such  subscriptions 
with  a  remittance  of  $1.00,  or  six  one-year  subscriptions  with  a  remit- 
tance oi  $2.00.  and  receive  full  benefit  of  the  contest. 

/■  N 

(Cut  out  neatly  around  margin.) 
THIS  BLANK  3IUST  ACCOMTAISY  ALL  SOLUTIONS. 


Orchard  and  Farm, 
Hearst  Bldg., 

Gentlemen : 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


years  subscription 


I  enclose  $  for 

to  Orchard  and  Farm. 

NAME  

ADDRESS   


R.  F.  D  STATE  

I  submit  as  my  solution  the  following  to  be  the  total  of 
Diamonds. 

NUMBER  OF  DIAMONDS  

LMPOKTANT — Are  you  receiving  Orchard  and  Farm  now?  


/'  EXTRA  DIAMOND  CHART  COUPON  

ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 
Hearst  Building, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  find  10c  for  which  send  book  of  ten  extra  diamond 
charts  postpaid  by  return  mail. 

Yours  truly, 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


ovfd  F' A.  R  IVI 

ESTABUISHED  ISSB 

I  RR1GA.TION 

llciirst  Bldir.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Bulk  Handling  of  Grain 

//  Is  Practicable  in  California. 
liy  11.  H.  Clioclicroii  and  C.  J.  Williams. 


TllK  iiietlioil  ..(  Iiaiiilliiiu  Kiiiin 
in  Ciilifornia  lia*  not  cliaiiijfd 
in  the  Inst  twenly-l'ivc  ynxTx. 
despite  llie  fliHUBe  in  i*liil>l>>>>K  '"i'- 
(litionH,  A*  yet,  prailiially  all  gram 
IS  liuckrd  in  tlic  lirid  and  Is  so  Immllc-d 
and  tiliipi'i-d,  ,     ,  ,, 

The  jirixcnt  attitatmn  I'"'  "'f 
liandlinu  <•{  jjrain  i«  not  the  first  tinu' 
that  th«>  (jue*lion  ha»  ln  rn  l>r<>ai  linl 
in  California.  Some  twenty  I'lvr  i-r 
thirty  years  mio,  when  California  was 
a  Krrat  whrat-exi>orlinK  Slatr,  the 
mlllern  attempted  to  brinn  about  u 
rhanue  from  the  sack  to  ihc  hulk  sys- 
tem of  hundlins;  grain.  At  that  tune 
pnicticttlly  all  Brain  exported  from 
California  wa-  shipped  in  sadmk'  vrs 
M-ls  Komt;  throuBh  the  Straits  ol 
MuKellan  iSrcansc  of  the  IcnBth  and 
tenipestnunsnrss  of  the  voyaKe,  there 
WBK  Br«-"«  danger  of  the  shiftiiiK  of 
the  cargo  with  the  nltimair  loss  uf 
the  ship.  W'hrn  a  shil>  carryiiiK  hnlk 
urain  lists,  thus  displacing  the  center 
iif  gravity,  the  cargo  shifts  with  it, 
unless  sjiecial  devices  are  provided. 
Due  to  the  shifting  of  their  carnoes, 
several  ship*  carrying  Imlk  gram 
were  lost  en  route  to  Ivngland.  On 
account  of  the  great  risk,  insurance 
agents  refused  to  insure  ships  or  their 
hulk  cargoes,  and  as  a  result  hulk- 
cargo  shipping  was  ended. 

To-day,  liowevcr,  shipping  condi- 
tion* have  changed.  There  are  now 
few  sailing  vessels  leaving  our  har- 
bors, these  having  been  replaced  by 
modern  steamers  which  are  faster, 
safer  and  more  reliable. 

A  Practical  Plan, 
In  handling  grain  in  bulk  on  most 
of  our  California  ranches,  perhaps  the 
most  i>ractical  method  would  he  to 
haul  the  grain  from  the  harvester  to 
bins  on  the  ranch.  This  is  being  prac- 
ticed more  and  more  in  the  blast,  due 
mostly  to  the  manufacture  of  light, 
portable,  steel  bins  which  can  be  con- 
venientlv  located  about  the  held  and 
which  oiilv  cost  r.'c  to  lAc  a  bushel 
capacity  to  build.  Also  the  scarcity 
of  labor  ai  harvest  time  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  farmer  in  holding 
his  gram  in  his  own  bins  has  made 
their  use  popular.  There  arc  many 
I'lrms  in  the  Hast  who  manufacture 
these  steel  bins,  which  hold  from  l,tM>0 
to  S,(M)0  bushels.  Stationary  bins  arc 
made  which  hold  up  to  4,M»0  bushels. 
Wooden  cribs  cost  about  ISc  to  30c 
jier  bushel  capacity  to  build  Machin- 
ery and  gasoline  motor  for  t'lUing 
these  iiins  can  be  purchased  for  from 
$IM>  to  $-'00 

Coat  of  Handling  Bulk  Grain. 
Because  ot  the  small  amount  of 
grain  that  is  handled  in  bulk  in  this 
State,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
definite  tigure*  on  the  cost  oi  han- 
dling it.  On  the  farm,  the  cost  of 
handling  bulk  grain  is  a  little  more 
than  that  of  handling  sackcil  grain, 
because  of  the  number  of  wagons  re- 
(|ulred  to  haul  it  from  the  machine  to 
the  bins.  With  a  stationary  thresher 
where  the  grain  is  run  directly  into 
the  bins  from  the  thresher,  the  cost 
is  mtich  less  tor  handling  it  than  with 
sacked  grain.  As  to  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing bulk  grain  from  the  farm  to  the 
country  elevator,  although  the  length 
of  the  haul  is  as  great,  the  time  of 
loading  and  unloading  is  decreased 
and  may  permit  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
This  is  difficult  to  figure  in  dollars 
and  rents  and  therefore  for  our  pur- 
pose we  will  consider  the  cost  as 
about  $l.Mi  per  ton. 

The  only  information  that  we  have 
available  m  California  on  the  cost  of 
handline  bulk  grain  is  obtained  from 
the  milling  companies    Mr.  Luke  of 


the  Sperry  Flour  Company  states  that 
DM  unloaifing  a  barge  loacf  of  800  tons 
of  bulk  wheat  the  cost  is  less  than 
•Ic  per  ton  from  the  barge  to  the  mill 
bins,  and  the  dilferencc  in  weight  on 
the  bulk  wheat  averages  about  :ioo 
pounds  on  each  barge  load  of  .'>(>o 
Ions. 

Loaa  in  Sacked  Grain. 

Mr.  I.ukc  says  that  the  Sperry 
I'lour  Comimny  lose,  on  the  average, 
I  I  tons  or  one-half  of  I  per  cent  in 
shipping  :.■,.^00  tons  uf  sacked  grain 
on  barges  from  San  b'rancisco  to 
Stockton.  He  also  says  that  from 
every  SOO-ton  barge  load  received, 
there  is  a  usual  loss  of  from  a, 000 
pounds  to  1,0(10  pounds,  \i  per  cent  to 
I  per  cent.  This  loss  iiccurs  from 
the  trucking  ol  leaky  sacks. 

Mr.  Dozier  and  Mrs.  McCormick  of 
Rio  Vista  are  of  the  opinion  that 
about  3  pounds  of  grain  is  lost  for 
each  sack  that  comes  through  the 
eomblned  harvester  before  it  reaches 
the  warehouse  They  attriluite  this 
loss  to  the  simflling  of  grain  from  the 
the  door  of  the  "dog-house"  by  the 
ftet  of  the  sewer  and  tender,  failure 
to  brush  olT  the  lops  of  sacks  before 
ilumping  them,  bursting  of  sacks  in 
ihe  field  and  on  the  wagon,  and  tlie 
cutting  of  the  sacks  by  field  mice  in 
the  field. 

A  prominent  warehouseman  of  .Sac- 
ramento has  stated  that  the  only 
profit  that  he  made  in  the  warehouse 
jinsiiiess  came  from  the  grain  that  he 
cleaned  up  from  broken  and  cut  grain 
bags. 

Spoiling  of  Sacks. 

Several  grain  warehousemen  have 
stated  that  when  grain  is  left  in  the 
warehouse  for  any  great  length  of 
time  as  high  as  tO  per  cent  has  to 
be  resacked,  due  to  the  cutting  of  the 
mice  and  rats  which  are  practically 
impossible  to  eradicate. 

In  the  rulingH  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission fui  the  application  of  ware- 
housemen for  a  raise  in  rates  from 
.Mtc  a  ton  to  7.^c  a  ton  for  nnloadirig 
iiiid  storage  for  two  months,  the  main 
reason  given  for  the  need  of  a  ■.;.^c 
r.iise  is  the  cost  of  resacking  after 
storage. 

There  is  no  definite  information 
available  on  the  losses  incurred  front 
the  handling  of  bulk  grain.  About  the 
only  loss  on  the  farm  would  come 
from  the  leaky  wagon  beds,  .-Vs  this 
could  be  easily  prevented  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  it  but  carelessness. 

The  loss  in  the  country  elevator  i« 
small.  Around  the  elevators,  even 
when  they  are  running  at  full  blast, 
there  is  practically  no  grain  lying 
.ibout  on  the  tloor.  The  opi^osite  of 
this  has  always  been  seen  in  every 
warehouse.  .\s  all  bins  are  made 
mouse  and  rat-proof,  there  should  be 
no  loss  from  this  source  either  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  elevator,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  grain  in  sacks. 

Losses  in  Bulk  Grain  Small. 

Mr.  Luke  of  the  Sperry  IMour  Com- 
pany of  Stockton  gives  the  loss  in 
shipping  anil  handling  a  500-tott  barge 
of  bulk  Rraln  from  San  Francisco  to 
Stockton  as  never  over  3lH)  pounds, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  small  loss  and 
is  likely  due  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
difTcrence  in  two  men  weighing  the 
same  grain  over  different  scales. 

It  is  ai»parent  that  the  bulk-handling 
of  grain  on  California  farms,  either 
from  the  combined  harvester  or  from 
the  binder,  is  entiiely  practicable  and 
would  undoubtedly  make  for  economy 
and  for  the  betterment  of  the  indus- 
try. It  is  also  apparent  that  it  is 
much  more  easily  accomplished  for 
wheat  than  for  barley,  due  to  the 


REMCO 


Air- Dried  Redwood 


I'll'p  For  Irrigation — Water  Supply— Power.  Sizes  2 
^  inches  to  12  feet.  For  ptrssures  up  to  400  feet  head. 

Guaranteed  for  100  per  cent  overload. 

Costs  less  than  any  other  pipe  of  equal  capacity, 
efficiency  and  endurance. 

Not  affected  by  worms  or  insects,  acid  or  alka- 
line soils,  electrolysis  or  roots. 

Withstands  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness 

and  moisture. 

Outlasts  any  pipe  except  cast  iron,  and  maintains 
its  full  flow  capacity  to  the  end. 

I  AnIK   I  Water— Wine— Vinegar— Oil— Acids— So- 

*  lutions.    For  Storage — Mixing — Fermenting — 

Pickling — Leaching.    In   all   shapes  and  sizes — 500  gals,  to 


500,000  gals. 

SILOS 


for    Dairymen — Stockmen — Feeders.    Sizes,  25 

tons  to  300  tons.   THE  BEST. 

ALL  REMCO  PRODUCTS  are  manufactured  to  your  order 
I  from  CLEAR,  AIR-DRIED  REDWOOD. 

j  Selected  from  our  stock  of  forty  million  feet. 

Their  outstanding  features  are  HIGHEST  GRADE  MATERIAL 
—MECHANICAL  PERFECTION— SUPERIOR  EFFICIEN- 
CY and  MAXIMUM  DURABILITY.  Catalog  sent  on  request 


Redwood  Manufacturers'  Co. 

1613  HOBAR  I  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


svstems  in  vogue  for  grading  the 
grains  and  to  the  fact  that  .nil  Cali- 
fornia wheat  is  used  in  the  Stale. 

Mow  much  the  actual  saving  would 
be  for  either  cereal  to  the  farmer  is 
problematical,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  (\)  the  future  ctimparative 
prices  for  sacked  and  bulk  gram,  (-') 
ihe  varying  distances  grain  must  be 
liauled  from  the  farm,  and  (3)  the 
future  price  of  sacks. 

The  greatest  saving  by  handling 
grain  in  bulk  is  after  the  grain  leaves 
the  farm.  The  contention  that  the 
old  sacked  system  of  handliuK  grain 
is  necessarily  inherent  to  California  is 
amply  disproved  by  the  experience;  of 
other  grain-producing  countries  which, 
promptetl  by  ({overnmental  investiga- 
tion, have  changed  from  the  sacked 
to  the  bulk  system  with  the  advent  of 
Che  /rain-carrying  steamship. 

A  Bottle  of  Shoe  Polish. 

Haven't  vou  all  noticed  how  a  child 
loves  an  old  doll  or  toy  and  often 
neglects  the  new  ones  for  the  old? 

Just  so.  we  grown-ups  often  hate 
to  part  with  an  old  pocket  book,  a 
purse  or  a  faded  straw  hat  that  we 
feci  are  still  good  but  look  a  little 
the  worse  for  hard  usage. 

.\  farmer's  wife  in  Oakdale  has 
found  a  way  of  freshening  uo  things 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  a  joke  among  her 
familv  and  friends,  who  declare  that 
Marie,  armed  with  a  bottle  of  shoe 
polish,  can    rejuvenate    almost  any- 

.  ,  .1 

Last  year  s  straw  hat  may  be  made 

very  new  and  smart  by  blacking  with 

the  liquid  polish  and  adding  a  white 

llower  or  ribbon. 

.\  purse  or  handbag  that  has  grown 
gray  is  much  the  better  for  a  coal  of 
black  or  bron/e  polish. 

\\'here  there  is  a  scratch  on  mission 
furniture  a  little  touch  of  polish  will 
often  hide  it. 

1  hope  this  good  ladv's  idea  may 
help  you  to  restore  some  valued 
treasure 


ROSE  CREST 
BERKSHIRES 

'I'lii-  lilooil  of  such  great  sires  ns 
.Miistcrpleei'.  Kivals,  Chuinplon's 
lies!  and  oilu'ts.  None  belter  on 
the  Coast.  I  am  offt>rlng  at  pres- 
ent H  boars  and  10  gilts  farrowed 
In  also  fall  plus  of  both  apxos. 

Ilcril  lieiiileil  by  Itooknood  Kimin 
lOlli  I.-,271»e  and   Ames  lEhul 

Kor  full  particulars  and  prioos 
address 

F.  L.  HALL.  Pcrris.  California 


D.  O.  LIVELY 

:;i<;  Htdtart  lliilbllnx.  .Sun  KrHiielsen 

T«<Iel>hi>i\i.  i;nrll..lil 

Live  Stoclc 

ANY   KIM'     ANY  yl  ANTtTY 

If  yi'ii  linvt>  unyttilnif  for  sale.  Ill 
Mild  Ik  l  Ustonier.  If  you  want  to  buy, 
tell  iiu'.  I  ll  Kot  It  for  you.  Nn 
iMiter  too  .sninll — or  too  larKe,  elthi-r 
Iti'Klsli'ri'd  l.lvestoclt  a  Sp^■^l^lt^ 
A  Mmt-liiinil  knowledKe  of  llvoatio  k 
Kalned  from  twenty-nvo  year*' 
experience. 


t'lilrt  lit  till.  IViurtminl  of  I.i 
1*AI1AUU  rai-itU-    liitoniatit'iial  l■^ll^«ltl,'1 


Edw.R.Jameson 

Auctioneer 

VIS  VI. I  I.  (  VI.. 

llrrrdrr  of  ll^Bl"t^rrii 

HrrkKhlrr  li.io 


POULTRY  EXPERT  ' 

v.iiir    (.^    MciUI.    tiMlth  of 
mult      »l  l*>  for  ««ltl>*  n  . 

ilBMB  SwaTac«o4.  R.         I',>uiuna.   i  ni 

Vuihor  '  ClallAwnl*  ISmllrj  lt«ou«      Cn^-*  »1  " 
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The  Farmers'  Union 

Its  Big  California  Fruit  Tonnage  This  Year. 
By  W.  S.  Breton 


Wi 


I  T  H 
three  mil- 
lion mem- 
bers and  more 
than  twelve  thou- 
sand business  en- 
terprises,  the 
Farmers'  Educa- 
tional and  Co- 
operative Union 
\merica,  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
onal  in  its  scope  and  is  the  great- 
organization  of  farmers  that  tiic 
(1  has  ever  known, 
lie  National  President  is  Mr. 
lies  S.  Barrett  of  Georgia.  Some 
tlis  ago  one  of  the  leading  maga- 
;  gave  a  biography  of  Mr.  Bar- 
and  his  work  under  the  title, 
Agricultural  Moses,"  stating 
I  through  the  medium  of  his  or- 
zation  Mr.  Barrett  is  leading  the 
icrs  of  this  country  to  the  "prom- 
land."  The  article  stated  further 
'  .Mr.  Barrett  is  recognized  as  bc- 
ihe  greatest  leader  of  the  agricul- 
i  class  that  has  yet  hea>lcd  :.n 
inization  of  farmers. 
A  Quarter  Million  in  Texas. 
The  Farmers'  Union  is  best  known 
d  has  done  its  greatest  work  in 
e  Southern  States,  where  it  came 
the  relief  of  the  cotton  growers, 
[n  the  State  of  Texas  the  organi- 
tion  has  more  than  250,000  mem- 
rs. 

In  California  its  membership  is 
nfined  mainly  to  the  sections  where 

ed  fruit  is  the  chief  product,  al- 
DUgh  Stanislaus  county,  with  its 
iry  and  stock  interests,  is  fast  coni- 
l  to  the  front  with  a  rapidly  in- 

asing  membership. 

Work  in  California. 

The  California  Farmers'  Union  bo- 
il marketing  dried  fruits  in  1909. 
eking  the  fruit  in  rented  ware- 
uses,  it  began  the  development  of 
system  of  co-operative  marketing 
ich  has  grown  to  a  point  where 
day  it  operates  finely  equipped 
:king  houses,  owned  by  its  mem- 
•$,  at  Gilroy,  Morgan  Hill,  Camp- 
1  and  Saratoga,  all  in  the  Santa 
ra  valley. 
The  Union  Seal  Brand  of  dried 
its  is  to-day  recognized  as  second 
none,  wherever  dried  fruits  are 
Dwn. 

since  1909  the  Farmers'  Union  has 


Farmers  Should  Fix 
Prices 

By  D.  M.  Utter, 

ate  President  of  Farmers'  Union. 

\  LL  departments  of  Farm- 
ers'  Union  work  here  in 
this  State  show  a  healthy 
rowth.  New  locals  are  being 
)rmed  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Under  the  co-operative  plan, 
ley  have  been  opening  up  sev- 
■al  new  enterprises,  all  of 
hich,  1  am  glad  to  say,  are 
laking  good. 

We  have  buckled  on  the 
or  and  are  not  going  to 
until  all  the  farmers  in  this 
of  California  have  come 
their  own,  and  are  able  to 
he  price  on  the  products 
eir  labor,  as  other  branches 
dustry  are  doing. 


marketed  more  than  $3,000,000  worth 
of  farm  products  for  its  members, 
during  that  time  having  put  into  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets  more 
than  12,500  tons  of  prunes  alone,  un- 
der its  Union  Seal  Brand. 

Big  Tonnage  This  Year. 

The  organization  is  assured  of 
handling  the  largest  tonnage  of 
prunes  this  year  that  it  has  ever 
handled  when  the  crop  of  the  State 
was  as  light  as  it  is  this  year. 

The  Farmers'  Union  is  fundamen- 
tally co-operative  in  that  voting  is  on 
the  basis  of  one  vote  per  member 
and  not  according  to  the  amount  of 
stock  held.  There  are  certain  re- 
strictions as  to  who  may  become 
members,  which  insures  its  business 
bemg  entirely  and  permanently  in 
the  hands  of  farmers. 

No  Gouging  of  the  Grower. 

The  cost  of  selling  is  held  down  to 
the  minimum  consistent  with  effi- 
ciency and  the  grower  receives  what- 
ever his  product  sells  for,  less  the 
actual  cost  of  selling.  The  selling 
organization  resembles  very  strongly 
that  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  (Orange  and  Lemon  Grow- 
ers), the  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  and  the  California  Al- 
mond Growers'  Exchange,  all  of 
which  have  proved  the  efficiency  of 
this  form  of  organization. 

Morgan  Hill  Union 

ONE  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  benefits  of  organization 
under  the  banner  of  the  Farm- 
cis'  Union  is  to  be  found  at  ^Morean 
Hill,  Cal. 

The  Morgan  Hill  Farmers'  Union, 
Inc.,  was  incorporated  on  June  5, 
1911,  under  the  non-profit  corpora- 
tion law  of  the  State  of  California. 
This  law  under  which  the  company 
i.s  working  was  passed  for  the  par- 
ticular benefit  of  the  great  co-opera- 
tive citrus  growers'  association  of 
southern  California.  It  provides  for 
the  working  of  an  organization  in  a 
purely  co-operative  way. 

The  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Mor- 
gan Hill  are  making  a  successful  ef- 
fort to  know  something  of  what  price 
market  and  crop  conditions  justify 
them  in  expecting.  They  then  caii 
sell  their  product  in  the  markets  of 
this  country  and  Europe  and  get  a 
net  return  of  what  the  fruit  actually 
sold  for,  less  expense  incidental  to 
selling  and  transportation.  If  /all 
other  dried  fruit  producing  sections 
of  the  State  were  enjoying  the  same 
success  that  is  attending  the  efforts 
of  Morgan  Hill,  the  worry  of  who  to 
sell  to,  when  to  sell  and  what  to  sell 
for  would  be  eliminated  and  the  en- 
ergy and  time  thus  saved  could  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
crop,  or  recreation,  or  both. 

The  members  of  Morgan  Hill  local 
No.  97  have  developed  a  business  in 
which  they  have  invested  about 
eleven  thousand  dollars,  which  in- 
vestment is  bearing  a  fair  rate  of  in- 
terest each  year,  besides  being  a  dis- 
tinct benefit  in  marketing  their  fruit 
to  better  advantage  than  formerly 
and  eflfecting  a  saving  in  the  cost  of 
commodities  which  they  buy.  Each 
year  opponents  of  this  co-operative 
effort  have  predicted  that  it  would 
not  maintain  its  following  another 
season.  On  the  contrary,  each  suc- 
ceeding year  has  seen  a  greater  de- 
gree of  success  attained.  Morgan 
Hill  has  made  a  practical  test  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  co-opera- 
tion. It  has  added  just  one  more 
testimony  as  to  the  benefits  of  co- 
operative effort  among  farmers. 


Mr.Bro 
thatbla 


This  shows  part  of  the  18-year- 
old  orchard  of  George  W.  Brown  of  Mount 
Cory.  Trees  in  row  at  left  were  planted  in  ordinary 
dug  holes;  those  at  right  were  planted  in  blasted  beds. 

The  trees  in  blasted  beds  now  average  25  feet  high 
with  trunk  girths  of  42  inches.    Those  not  in  blasted 
soil  average  18  feet  high  with  trunk  girths  of  27  inches. 
Plant  your  fruit  trees  in  beds  blasted  with 

^ii^FARM  POWDERS 

^^^■^^^  STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

and  you  will  find,  as  Experiment  Stations  have  found, 
that  "trees  planted  in  blasted  holes  develop  deeper  and 
.stronger  root  systems  than  trees  planted  in  spade-dug 
holes,"  and  will  bear  earlier  and  yield  larger  crops. 

The  two  Giant  Farm  Powders  are  made  especially  to  suit 
western  farm  and  orchard  conditions.  They  pulverize  the  soil  instead 
of  packing  it.  .(Xsk  your  dealer  for  either  of  them — Giant  Stumping 
or  Eureka  Stumping  Powder — and  for  other  Giant  blasrmg  supplies. 
Me  sure  to  get  the  genuine,  bearing  the  Giant  brand.  If  your  dealer 
has  only  ordinary  dynamites,  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied  with  the  re?l  Giant 
Powders. 

Book,  "Better  Orchard 
Tillage,"  FREE 

Every  fruit  grower  will  find  valuable 
mformation   in   our  illustrated  book, 
"Better  Orchard  Tillage."  We  send  you 
a  copy  free — mark  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon.   Other  books,  on  stump  blasting, 
bloulder  blasting,  subsoiling  and  ditch- 
mg,  also  free  on  request. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

Home  Office :  San  Francisco 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Distributors  everywhere  in  the  West( 


Make  It  Easier 
For  Them 


SPARE  the  horses.  Mica  Axle  Grease 
makes  easier  pulling.  It  gives  a 
smoother  bearing  than  ordinary 
grease,  because  it  contains  powdered 
mica — blended  with  the  grease  by  a 
special  process.  The  mica  keeps  the 
spindle  smooth,  resists  wear  and  press- 
ure, and  makes  the  grease  last  twice  as  long. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Calilomia) 


MICA  GREASE 


P 


For  Every 
Purpone 
NEW 
Thrcadn  and 
CoiipllnKR 
Hot  Anphaltum 
Dipped 


I 2nd  SZtr. 
Hand 

and  ■  Valves  ■ 

VPW  Guaranteed  ^BJ 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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GOING  10  BUILD? 
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We  Pack  Your  Crop 
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W  liiti  llii  lii'll  riilria  llir  tip»l  tillil 
wiillia  liniii  i|  III  I,  lilt  wiiulil  llUtlti'a 
I  hi'  iliiill  llliiM'  aliiwly  iliiWII  iiM'l  llic 
iitl  Vinl  Ittiltl  III  II,  Willi  II  la  aitlililv  ft 
|lntl  III  rtit  llli  II  llilltlil  I  III  Ita  ailiiWII 
(lllll  (ilnrvil  nil  riltfo,  (lllll  llirtc<  la  tin 
iliinui't  III  llii>  lii>ti  lii'lHu  initttlil  lie 

IW'i'lt  (IIIV  IlinVltlU  imiU  (lllll  lllHI  III 
iiilllli<la  |illl|i'i|  mil  lll|i|i'  la  11  aill 
III  lllll  illaliiliii'  tii>l\vp|in  llli'  ln|i  III  il 
mill  lllll  I  nvri  In  IpI  i|  Iip  llllnl  ii|i 

alialll     AIkI     lllPIt     ttllllcil    lillWHIil  III 

•  i|i<<iiliili  lllll  tiPali  rile  niiimi (llila  i> 
M'lV  Biiiipli'  mill  i>i«ally  niiomli'il  mid 
ilii<ii<  la  III!  ilmiitrr  11?  Iiijiiiy  In  ili« 
liPiia, 

riip  irAani\  fnr  Itrtp  iipaliiii)  In  (h* 
ill  >  «>|ii|»iiipiil    111    It    alrrtlli    i>(  fiiwla 
vvliiili  iiiniiilaPH  lit  tie  i|iill9  VMlimlOr. 
Ml     nii'iii'i'a    p>|iri  imii'i'    In  |i|(iii< 
liicnliiiij  nirtilr  Mill  «rt\p  d  ilrtiK  «'nl' 
ni.il  iiiiKi'irl  (iiini  aiiiiio  \\liiir  l.rit  I 
lllll  iia  III    wrta  Kri-iiliis  n  (i^w  vfrtia 
iiHii,  III  I  filial'  \w  Wrta  A  ajinrl  rtiui  an  | 
(11  iiiiilaiiiit  l<n    liiprillii't  p<i|)piliiipnta 
(lllll  A  (li»«'  Imllvdliirtl  (»«  wpII  I'IiI" 
(nvsl  la  (ilinni   lllp  \vrlnlil   nf  (»   I  ftt 
linih    tniUlPI,    lull    lOnrKv    rtllil  \ri\ 

I  I.  :iil   In   InilM   rtiiil   aninrwlml  ilii^ 
I      •<(  It  Ditrktnit,  tliiuiult  niiii-lt 

I  In.    nf  Ilia  i|(tn(lilPla  liv  it  wliilr 
<i|)l)ntll    Ili'il    la   wtlllr,    likil<   It    I  rii 
linin,  lllll  ll.ill  Ita  litiiin  niaitlll,  Allil  A  , 
l(t\i<i  ilim  la  aIiiiikI  niilir>AlAltl9,  tlir 
citita   Itrlnit   ((trap   Anil   wliltr,     Shr  ' 

alinwa  nil  lll<>  |titln|a  n(  A  WOMlUirill  | 
Ia\«(  rtiiil  liAa  lirrn  luPil  I'.iili  (n  lict 
!>ili>    Itnlll  |iiillr|«  mill  roiKi^irla  liniil 
liii  hiwc  linn  tinr  fnx>l«,  iIip  |inllrl« 
slinwIilU  \\\\  lllll.  Kv  rtllil  lllIP  lAVna,  in 

mill  I  wiMiU,  hi'init  iml  aiinply  iIkaI 
lMiiH.i«i<  (iiyvU,  tnil  BK'Al  Uvora  AHil 

•  •  I  lilt  lllf  (rtlilo  AUn     Unliko  an 

•  •    .1  iIiiaI  (ini|>n»«>  tnwU,  llipy  Air 

M.I.    likr    rpttlinllta      Uv  Ulir 
Ml    Pirnri    la  <l«>v*liH*t'i»i 

I  iin  nil. I  litta  |hr  UAp  MPaU  |n 
"         .  iM    itio  ,    witiill  <<rt  nnl  0«HtO 

'  ....  ,1  rlll.lrU  lU 

n»fi  snVi.  ,  n(  i|U|\i\i> 

liii«    IMiWl^il  A 
•  \\\  in  xhf  (mil 
■  .  "  .    .  1      |Vi«i>na  \vh»^ 

WAnt  I.'  UK  ninti<  ^^^  il  niAV  wf\\t 
fiM    A   I  n    .Ml   III   vAlno   In  Tlt» 

^    ■  '  ctnii    \ni  linn  I'mtt' 

\  rin>  Aiitnntritl  i* 

;ill  .M\  nn.  (MOIrlin  i«  iw 

i<-i«>*liWB  n.  I .  M'  ,  t,-». 


Notice  to  Irrigators 

(]nli(orniii-N(*vnilii-WnHliinKlon-()r(*t{on 


llruiiuiinw  SrplrinlKi  I.  mm.  llir  nmlci 
Hiuiic'd  is  rniily  lo  iiiukr  NliipiiiriilH  from  its 
wiirrhimiM;  in  Slockton,  CnHtorniuy  um  well  m  I'nmi 
Drnvrr.  Tliis  nrw  iimmKrinciil  will  niivc  you 
linic  iiikI  rie  iylil.  A  cotivciiiritcr  lor  you  Piirilir 
CiMwt  fiii'inrrN  who  lur  I'liriuj^  irriuiilioii  or 
ilriiiniiuc  <lil<'li  iirolilcfiiH. 


tut  Ml«liilia  mill  ■IraiiliiH 
UlPtala    mill     lllll  Ili  a  till 

niRililtiii  la  «ii|ii!iliir  III 
iliA  Martin  (mm  illiilni 
mill  ilii'ip  U  till  niunl  nt 
llip  tiliifi  W'lillia  li|(lil  III 
l«>(l  limiflril,  ill  nrw  III  lllll 
illtdira,  Utgr  lit  •iiiull,  III 
a«n>ly  (ir  imliv  Mt^'xnnl.  In 
utitiiliii  III  lirnvv  liny,  nil 
lilllBliln  III  llifi  Irvrl,  null 
imtlly  wllli  A  aliinlc  Irnin 
('ulllnit  IiIaiIo  of  lllll  IliU 
alput 


'llir  MaHlii  la  mrilmnl. 
I  Ally  alin|i|r  Nn  wlirpla, 
Hrnla  nt  tilnlnlia  In  wriir 
■  ml  mill  tipnl  rdtly  ii<|tUr> 
lllH  All  alrrt  If  ynii 
Imvr  nut  trirlynl  nut 
fully  iliai  il|illvr  inlnlnu, 
aak  f.ir  II  Id  tl.W  tlir 
MbHIr  "iimIk  Irwi  llimi  n 
I  nw"  mill  iiti  mi  Nil  HI  ir 
liiii(iilri|  (mm  will  aAVP 
llip   ptlif    III   ihtff  iniva 

In  n   •inillr  «ril«ii||  Wtltr 

Mliilll  N'«l\V 


OwiMiNhoro  l)i((-lu>r     (trader  Co. 

W»«lPni  Mmtti  II 
117  Kvana  nincli  l>«nv«r.  (  ..Iniado 


Ailrfi*!*  All  Cfiiivliittiiilvilvv  In  t)»llk»t 

Lnu  of  Crtam. 

A I"    I'liiilnr    tlnivnalty    lllp  I''* 
lii't-itiipnl     SlAlinn  cnllvrtril 
Aiiil  tmlillalivil  n  Int  of  ilAla, 

•  linwiiiii  (lie  Appnltlnu  Inaa  In  irrAin. 
ilnp  In  llli<  nnivriani  Irtulrni  v  n( 
arpniAlnt    niirlAlnia  In  tnin   llir  tllA 

•  lllllp  Inn  alnwlv  'I'llrli  linllrlin  Nn 
IIA,  vnlnnir  i:t,  wa*  a  irvrliilinii  In 
iiiAiiv,  iiiAiiv  ilnltvinrn,  wlin  Imil  lirm 
Inaina  Aiiywlinr  up  |n  |liio  pri  yrAi 
»ntlli  nf  ItnllriiAl,  aiinplv  by  (tirti- 
lllfl  llirlr  arpAlAlnia  lirlnw  K|)«t(l, 


Al    lIli'    Imta    tr.rtitly     u  1 
aprrilmnrlri'  lllAlllllarllHt'r  liii<l 
lAllila  nf  trail   inn    In  |(rl 
prnnfa  pnaliivr  iIiaI  a  urrAl  m  ■ 
nf  nprtnlma  tntii  llirlr  iiiAiliiii.  .  Ii 
Inw  aprnl     (  )vrf  lift  prr  i  rni  nl  II 
ilnirvinm  tninril  iliru   niitrliiiiri  |t 
ainwiy.    Anil  ;i  iiiitint'ii v  tntiicil  ihf 
an  (Ar  lirlnw  »prril    iIiaI    llirv  Wtl 
loaitiK  poiinila  aiiil  pnntlilii  n(  Inillt 
IaI  rvnv  wrrk 

(in  A  arpnralor  wliii'lt  akin.'-.  <  lea 
rritAiillraa  n(  aprnl. 


Want  Winter  Eqgs? 
Then  Get  Busy  Now 


will  arti^n  raar h  tha  Mgh  ixiiiit  of  «h«  y«ar.  Winirt 
'  '    11     I  I    111  tiy  wiahlttc  lt>r  lham.    A^  ii 

III  tllltll*V. 


Pratis  Poultry  Regulator 

Cin>ninh*J /Xmhrt  T<^nt.- ttnj  CAnJtHitrtft     A  iimiiial  ri;a  innkvi  iiiaVr* 

ll»Ha  KMrtMl  I  !>■        Il  l.lllr.<  rirlll  ll|<      I .  I.  .  r  «|.|tp|||r      KUKIal*  tlllS^KIIXII 

aiiiA  tip  (•  aim    .liiwM  tlia  haiia  lo  (ha 

Itaal  Inani. 

IVwIt*  rotlUry  Uriiiilnlor  wiU  k«ip  >i«iir  i»M  lima  laying  airadlly 
iiiilil  tli.M'  n\.«ll.  l  irii  I  'uiiipn  tha  iii.iti  atitt  Inirry  I'laiii  t»a»k  to  w\»il..  l'« 
will  iMiili  v.iiii  |.iil|)>ia  1,1  rail-  iiialuiil,v,  atatt  t*i*m  t«yllt(  aooitar  t!>aii 
iianal  «n>t  ka^p  tlipitt  «l  It  all  wiulvt. 


"  "      ■    '        >'  I     1  'li'   .  ontlitlonW"-  Imllaiatl  hiii  ii»\i-i 
.  •iiillB,   (tttlit  liy  .IpMlriai  »\  at 

'  t."  '"«•  l>»  MktWy  Jh»M.    lit  i«a.l. 

>■ !.»      KrniBP  liiiitdllntin.    If  )M«r  tUalrr  ' 
i  .  iM»,  Wide, 

■  11  II  o  jii  I  iialiiiaUv  liaia  ISmlta  P«w«i»r*.l 
■  ^l^la^.    Tij-  II  an.l  ynit  «U1  a««  wltyl 


TNAI  r  I'OOD  COMPANY 
n«tU.«a|)«k(a  CKiMt«*  Tof«Mi 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp 

r  N  a  short  time  the  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories will  commence  the  slicing 
L  of  this   season's   crop   of  sugar 

ccfs. 

Ihis  information   is  of  particular 
erest  to  the  very  large  number  of 
irymcn  and  stock  feeders  who  are 
jking  forward  to  a  fresh  supply  of 
ried  beet  pulp.    Last  season  the  crop 
I  dried  beet  pulp  was  entirely  sold 
' — in  fact,  for  several  months  past 
■re  has  not  been  a  pound  available, 
iiere  will  be  a  considerably  larger 
npply  this  year  on  account  of  an- 
licr  large  drying  plant  having  been 
istalled  at  one  of  the  sugar  factories 
jiat  heretofore  has  not  dried  its  pulp 
hut,  even  with  this  extra  supply, 
•re  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
;  demand  will  not  exceed  the  sup- 

■  before  the  season  is  over. 

The  enormous  increase  in  consump- 
111  of  dried  beet  pulp  within  the  past 
V  years  seems  to  offer  conclusive 
idencc  as  to  its  value  to  the  dairy- 

n  and  stock  feeder,  or  at  least  to 
nv  that  there  is  reason   for  the 
any  good  things  that  arc  said  about 
lis  succulent,  vegetable  feed. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers 

give  some  points  about  dried  beet 
iilp  and  the  most  generally  used 
L'thods  of  feeding  it. 

What  It  Is. 

Dried  beet  pulp  is  simply  the  nat- 
al root  of  the  sugar  beet,  shredded 
an  and  pure,  with  only  the  sugar 
il  water  extracted.  Within  an  hour 
iin  the  time  the  sugar  beets  enter 

■  sugar  factory  the  dried  beet  pulp 
ill  the  sacks,  dried,  and  ready  to  be 
aded  on  the  cars.  You  will  thus  see 
lat  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
iiring,  and  the  drying  process  is  so 
irough  that  the  pulp  will  keep  in- 
finitely for  almost  any  Icgnth  of 

nie  just  like  grain  or  any  other  mill 
■■d. 

rhe  great  value  of  dried  beet  pulp 
s  in  the  fact  that  it  meets  the  vital 
cessity  for  a  bulky,  palatable  and 
.culent  feed,  and  aids  the  digestion 
I  the  entire  ration  in  which  it  is 
luded  because  it  makes  the  whole 
)se  and  bulky.  In  the  western 
tes  dried  beet  pulp  is  fed  prin- 
ally  with  alfalfa,  the  combination 
king  a  balanced  ration — but  it  is 

I  used  in  combination  with  many 
icr  rations. 

Feed  It  Wet  or  Dry. 

Shall  1  feed  it  dry  or  wet?"  is  a 
estion  that  is  frequently  asked — 
(1  it  can  only  be  answered  by  the 
dividual  experiences  of  each  feeder. 

is  just  as  good  one  way  as  the 
her.  Let  the  cows  decide  it  for  you. 
ley'll  soon  tell  you  which  way  they 
c  it  best.    When  you  first  start  to 

■  it.  try  feeding  it  wet — if  soaked 
torehand  the  actual  amount  of 
iter  used   is   immaterial — and  you 

II  probably  find  that  the  cows  like 
l)ettcr  that  way  than  they  do  dry. 
Iter  they  have  become  accustomed 

it  you  can  gradually  switch  over  to 
c  dry  feeding  if  you  find  it  advis- 
■:le. 

"How  much  shall  I  feed."  is  another 
estion  that  is  frequently  asked,  and 
at  also  is  something  for  each  feeder 

'  determine  for  himself  by  keeping 
rcful  record  of  each  cow.  For  an 
erage  cow  of  about  1,000  pounds 
■Ight,  giving  from  25  to  30  pounds  of 
ilk  daily,  feed  about  8  to  10  pounds 

!  pulp  (weighed  dry)  and  from  18  to 

I  pounds  of  good  alfalfa  hay  for 
nghage,  or  as  much  hay  as  the  cow 
ill  clean  up  thoroughly.  Give  the 
et  pulp  first,  dividing  the  amount 

:tn  two  feedings.  ; 

It  Is  Nu(Rtious. 

.^s  dried  beet  pulp  contains  fi5  to 
t)  per  cent  of  digestible  carbohyd- 
ites,  the  ration  recommended  would 
iipply  approximately  2'/2  pounds  of 
igestible  protein  and  about  14  pounds 
f  digestible  carbohj-drates,  which  is 
le  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  re- 
uired  for  tlic  average  dairy  cow. 


If  you  cannot  get  alfalfa  hay  at  a 
reasonable  price,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  feed  cottonseed  meal  or  some 
otlier  protein  feed  with  the  pulp. 

It  might  be  wise  to  displace  a  pound 
or  two  of  pulp  with  an  equal  amount 
of  grain  or  mill  feed,  for  the  sake  of 
variety. 

These  are  points  that  can  best  be 
settled  by  each  feeder. 
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Oregon  Grown  Franquette  Walnut 

T*  I  r  C,        •     Our     trees  are 

i  rees.  Vrooman  strain  grafted  on  cau- 

 £  fornia  black 

walnut  stock  3  years  old;  scions  from  our  own  bear- 
ing orchard  of  Vrooman  Franquette  stock;  large  lat- 
eral root  system.  We  grow  only  the  Franquette. 
Write  for  free  booklet  on  walnut  growing  and  prices, 
stating  number  of  trees  wanted.  Franquette  Nursery 
(Canby,  Oregon).  Addres.s  F.  H.  AValgamot,  302  Ste- 
vens Biilldlni;;,  Portland,  Oregon. 


TW  Drain  that  Swamp 
With  Dynamite" 


The  man  who  is  famiHar  with  the  use  of  dynamite  on  the  ranch  or  tarm  rinds  that  it 
serves  many  purposes.    Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  draining:  of  swamp  land. 

If  there  is  any  low,  wet  land  on  your  place,  land  that  heretofore  has  been  unproductive, 
drain  it  with  Hercules  Dynamite  and  make  it  pay  its  way.  You  will  find  that  by  using 
dynamite  you  can  do  the  work  more  quickly,  more  tliorouglily,  and  at  less  expense  than 
by  any  other  method. 


HEI{CULES 
DYNAMITE 


nauirally  gives  as  good  results  when  used  for  running 
irrigation  ditches  as  when  used  in  drainage  woric. 
Until  ypu  have  tried  it  yourself  or  seen  it  done  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  how  quicicly  a  ditch  can  be  run 
with  dynamite.  There  is  no  dig-dig-dig  about  it.  A 
line  of  charges  is  planted — exploded  by  means  of  a 
blasting  machine — and  there's  the  ditch.  Or  if  the 
land  is  very  wet  no  blasting  machine  is  necessary; 
simply  fire  the  center  charge  with  cap  and  fuse;  it 
will  fire  the  next  one,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Oftentimes  wet  places  can  be  drained  w  ith  one  charge 


of  Hercules  Dynamite  by  shattering  the  impervious 
subsoil.  This  involves  even  less  trouble  and  expense 
than  ditching. 

If  you  have  never  used  Hercules  Dynamite  in  agri- 
cultural work  write  for  our  64  page  booic  Progressive 
Cultivation".  It  is  sent  free  on  request.  It  tells  in 
detail  howto  drain  land;  remove  rocks,  trees  and  stumps; 
subsoil;  plant  trees,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  Hercules 
Dynamite.  It  is  fully  illustrated  and  is  well  worth 
reading,  When  you  write  please  use  the  coupon 
below. 


HEHpULBS  POWDEI{^  CO. 


San  Francisco.  California 


PROGRESSIVIr 
CULTlVAjfON 


Hercules  Powder  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Crcnilcmcii :  — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Ciihivation' 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for   

Name     

Address,     
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Poultry  for  Profit. 


Hen  Superstitions 

IT  is  remarkable  how  people  will 
hang  to  old  time  superstitions  and 
how  many  theories  thej-  have 
which  they  safely  guard  as  secrets. 
It  is  not  no  long  ago  that  the  writer 
was  told  that  there  never  would  be  a 
poor  hatch  if  a  horseshoe  was  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  nest.  He  be- 
lieved it,  too,  and  said  he  tested  the 
matter  for  years.  Another  wrote 
that  he  discovered  a  secret  to  increase 
egg  production.  He  used  about  half 
a  dozen  china  eggs  in  each  nest.  The 
hens  seeing  such  a  large  number  of 
eggs  at  once  determined  to  increase 
the  pile  and  accordingly  add  to  it.  He 
said  this  secret  never  failed. 

Another  writes:  "I  have  a  real  se- 
cret— always  set  your  hens  in  the 
full  of  the  moon.  It  means  a  big 
hatch."  As  the  moon  gets  full  but 
once  a  month  the  hen  can  hatch  and 
start  brooding  her  young  before  the 
next  hatch  starts. 

Another:  "Hens  become  poor  lay- 
ers in  houses  that  are  painted  red." 
-As  red  is  the  color  that  adorns  all  the 
buildings  on  the  farm  of  the  writer  it 
will  now  be  in  order  to  have  tlie  color 
changed,  to  green  for  instance. 

Another:  "Eggs  will  not  beat  up 
well  if  they  are  laid  by  unniated  hen^. 
My  mother  says  she  cannot  beat  such 
eggs  to  a  froth."  My,  my,  what  an 
injustice  we  poultrj-men  have  prac- 
ticed all  these  years. 

Another:  "Hens  won't  begin  to  laj' 
until  you  mate  them."  That  is  news 
indeed,  but  what  on  earth  has  started 
our  hens  to  laying? 

Another:  "You  can  tell  the  sex  of 
an  egg  by  its  shape,  or  rather  its  shell 
condition."  He  said  he  selected  200 
rooster  eggs  and  when  they  hatched 
there  was  but  one  pullet,  and  he  is 
sure  the  egg  producing  it  was  a  fraud. 
He  also  selected  fifty  pullet  eggs 
which  hatched  fifty  pullets.  He  says 
the  pullet  eggs  are  smooth  on  the 
ends,  while  the  rooster  eggs  have  a 
zigzag  mark  or  quirl  on  one  end. 

Another:  "The  way  to  tell  eggs  that 
are  impregnated  is  to  hold  the  egg 
with  one  hand,  the  large  end  upward, 
near  a  lamp  or  candle,  in  front  of  the 
eye  and  then  bring  the  other  hand 
with  the  fingers  half  closed  down 
over  it  and  the  incubation  spot  will 
be  clearly  seen  on  the  yolk."  There 
are  still  many  who  bemoan  the  fate 
of  their  eggs  should  a  thunder  storm 
come  up  during  the  process  of  incu- 
bation. And  so  on  might  be  men- 
tioned scores  of  similar  foolish 
beliefs. 


Limber  Neck  in  Fowls. 

Some  of  my  poultry  have  lintbrr 
necl:  What  euiiscx  iif  Ix  it  a  matter 
of  fecdiitfi.  and  nhat  should  I  do  to 
jirerent  it  among  my  hens? — H.  C, 
Fetaluma,  Cat. 

Wry  or  limber  neck  is  the  result 
of  a  deranged  condition  of  the  nerves 
of  fowls.  Sometimes  an  overdose  ot 
salt  will  cause  it,  but  it  is  generally 
the  result  of  the  eating  of  decayed 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Have  a 
clean  place  for  your  poultry  to  range 
and  don't  feed  them  all  kinds  of  slops 
and  garbage. 


[High  Egg  Production 

HIGH  egg  production  unfailing- 
ly results  from  mating  two  and 
three  year  old  hens  of  proven 
high  egg  producing  powers  to  males 
which  arc  known  to  have  transmitted 
high  egg  laying  characteristics  to 
their  offspring.  Breed  only  the  most 
vigorous  birds. 

Both  male  and  female  transmit  high 
fecundity. 

High  egg  producing  hens  produce 
higher  egg  producing  daughters,  re- 
gardless of  the  males  with  whom  they 
were  mated. 

The  late  molter  is  the  late  layer. 
The  late  layer  is  the  early  layer. 
The  early  layer  is  the  profitable 
layer. 

The  early  layer  shows  vigor, 
stamina  and  inherited  powers  with- 
out which  no  pullet  can  be  useful  for 
egg  production. 

.\  pullet  of  recognized  high  egg  lav- 
ing strain  which  does  not  lay  in  seven 
to  eight  months  will  never  pay  for  its 
upkeep. 

T,eghorns  should  lay  at  seven  to 
eight  months  and  heavier  breeds  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later. 


Molting  Hens 

THE  critical  time  in  the  life  of 
every  fowl  is  the  molting  sea- 
son. Nature  has  provided  that 
they  change  clothes  once  a  year,  and 
that  the  time  of  change  is  late  sum- 
mer and  fall.  The  time  depends 
largely  upon  the  performance  of  the 
hen. 

Heavv  laying  hens  usually  molt 
late.  Early  molters  have  but  little 
else  to  do:  they  lay  but  few  eggs 
while  the  late  molter  spends  her  time 
and  energy  producing  eggs  and  her 
feathers  do  not  ripen  till  late. 

Tiicse  late  molters  are  the  fowls 
that  require  much  attention  and 
should  be  prized  very  highly,  for  they 
are  the  birds  that  make  the  flock 
profitable  and  should  be  the  breeding 
stock  to  reproduce  the  flock. 

They  should  be  provided  with  com- 
fortable, clean  quarters  but  allowed 
the  liberty  of  the  yards.  Clean  straw 
should  be  on  the  floor  and  ventilation 
perfect  with  ample  protection  from 
draft.  Housing  principles  should  be 
very  carefully  applied  in  general. 
Nourishing  feeds,  clean  water,  grit, 
charcoal,  bone  and  plenty  of  green 
food  should  be  provided. 

Forced  molting  is  not  a  good  prac- 
tice. Look  well  to  the  wants  of  na- 
ture and  results  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory. 


Supplement  the  regular  feeds  with  a 
wet  mash — fed  crumbly.  Feed  all  the 
chicks  will  clean  up  before  going  to 
roost,  but  none  should  be  left  in  the 
trough,  for  it  will  sour. 

Mark  the  pullets  this  fall  so  that  you 
win  know  just  how  old  your  hens  are. 
-\  leg  band  on  the  right  leg  one  year 
serves  the  purpose. 


The  Wheat  Yields 

Tells  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  havecaused  new 
records  to  bemade  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  Ijeen  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bu>bels  being  exported  in  less  than  sis  weeks, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  pointship. 
.-jV  mcnts  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

*  '  Tii-'I<J9  a3  hifth  as  60  buslicla  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  while  yields  of  4&  bushels  pc-r  aero  are  common. 

Thousandsof  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
pricf^  arc  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  io  KOod 
loc-'-'-  ~  *-  -    -       '-   -  ■ 


.  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc. 
tifrt*  Is  iin  wiir  tiix  on  liind  anfl  no  conscription. 
Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 
and  other  informaUon  to  s„|H.rintendent  of  Im- 
ilioii,  Ottawa.  Caiuiila.  or  apply  (lil- 

K'lclie.    Catiadiiiii   (Jovt.    Airt..    Ca-    ^.  ^-^j 
lu    ItklK.,    Exliibitiou   tJrouDds,    San    .  *      > '  «v 
l>ifi{i>,  t'al. 


INSURE  YOUR  SHIPMENTS 

With 


Perfect  Strapping 

In  Coils  and  Cut  to  Length 

Large  Stock  Carried  at  Los  Angeles  Insures 
Immediate  Delivery. 


^^  Hl'^l•:  k<»k  samim.ks  wn  pmicks 
-H.  K.  (  A>Kli;i,l>  (•(>„  Villi  >njs  Bldit„  1-os  Angeles 
ACME  STEEL  GOODS  CO.,  310  California  St. 

WOKKS:   (^'HIC'AGO  W  FR.WrlSfO 


GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 
AND  MULCHER 

Farmers,  order  early  If  you  want  the 
Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  and  Mulcher, 
as  the  demand  this  year  will  be  great, 
as  it  not  only  cuts  weeds,  but  kills 
them,  and  leaves  finely  pulverized  top 
soil.  Cuts  any  depth.  Prevents  evap- 
oration by  working  under  the  soil 
without  disturbing  soil  on  top.  Write 
for  circular. 

c.  G.  siGiinn, 

Capitol  Ave.  nnd  McKec  Kond, 
San  J<iHe,  C'al. 


Fireproof,  weatherproof,  strong,  rigid,  durable — speciaUf 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  farm  buildings.  Formed  froiD 
Apollo -Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 


Apollo-Ketstonk  Sheets  are  the  mostnatisfactory.  rurt-reRiRtant  nhr^tt*  obtainable  for  _ 
InK.  SidioK.  CtilviTtH.  Tankw.  Silos,  Cist«rnn  and  all  cxiKwed  sheet  metal  work.  L<x)k  for 

KcvHtone  adfi»'d  helou  retfutar  Apollo  brand — it  Indicati"*)  that  Kev'^tone  Copper  Steel  t»  nl  

Dcniiind  the  «enui  nc-at-rept  no  subntit  ultv  Sold  by  weight  by  lendinK  dealers.  Our  free  book* 
ct  "Iletter  Hiii  Idintcs"  (ion talus  btiildiiiK  plans  and  v^luabli-  i  of  ormation.  S«nd  for  cop;  todfty. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PUTE  COMPANY,  Friek  BuOdlna,  PttUburgh,  ftk 


A  Cheap  Conserve. 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  de- 
licious preserves  is  oranpe  marma- 
lade. When  sugar  was  six  cents  a 
pound  this  cost,  by  the  following  re- 
cipe but  three  cents  a  glass.  Now, 
of  course,  it  would  cost  more.  Use 
four  oranges  and  two  lemons.  Slice 
very  thin.  Measure  into  a  bowl  and 
to  one  cup  of  fruit  put  in  a  half  a 
cup  of  cold  water. 

Let  this  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  put  on  to  boil  and  boil  for 
two  hours  stirring  often  to  keep  the 
fruit  from  sticking  to  the  kettle. 

Then  measure  again  and  to  one 
cup  of  fruit  add  one  and  one  half 
cups  of  sugar.  Boil  again  for  twenty 
minutes,  timing  from  the  time  it  be- 
gins to  boil,  then  put  into  jelly 
glasses.  This  makes  about  ten  or 
twelve  glasses.  Seal  with  paraffine 
when  cold. 


HI  irviossn  SORELY  fmm 

■  .         .m.  M  men.     bfcause  th»y 

^1  SB  protMt  where  other 

■  ^  vaccines  fail.  X  4 

jy*^    Writf  lorNx.Het  andlnitiniolli.il5. 

10-dat*pkf.BI«ckltf  Pint.  $1.00 
S0-4U*  pkf.  BlacUM  PlUt,  $4.00 

Use  any  Inlctlor.  but  Cutter's  simplest  an-l  strcr  c<-<l- 
The  superiocitv  ul  Cutter  pf.).tucts  is  to  '  ■  ■ '  " 
ye»r«olspe<..liJinK  In  VA(  <  INES  AM)  '■i  "  ^'S 
ONI.V.    INSIST  ON  CUTTEK  S.    II  uojbtjiu..!  Je. 

Th*  c!m»r  liboritory.  »»rt»l»y,  CilltoniU^ 


.\i»k   Vonr   I><-aliT  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Hnr»-9.   Mildi  Cowa,   Oiicki-n".  Ynmi»  PIP  I 
and  Hoir*.    t1ie.ii.«**.t  Imn]  in  th<»  m-irlft  toiMT- 
If  vnnr  (IpaltT  il'^wti't   ran->   it  a'l'lri-*t 
Kl,   I><>R\I»0   on.  \Vl»RK«i 
4.1.1    (nlirornlii    St..    San  Krniirl"«« 
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Sunflowers. 


LAST  month  a  hobo  hired  out  to 
a  Santa  Clara  valley  farmer 
who  was  head  over  heels  in 
work.  The  hobo  labored  till  dark, 
then  helped  with  the  chores,  and  it 
was  half  past  nine  by  the  time  he  got 
to  supper.  After  supper  he  went  to 
bed. 

About  four  the  next  morning  he 
was  called  to  get  up.  When  he  came 
down  breakfast  was  ready.  He  ate 
.mother  hearty  meal  and  started  up- 
stairs again,  saying: 

"This  is  the  best  place  I  ever 
worked — two  suppers  in  one  ni.ght 
and  back  to  bed  again." 


Too  St?ep. 

Mike  Murphy  went  to  a  dentist  to 
(,'ct  a  tooth  drawn.  When  it  was 
drawn  Mike  asked  the  dentist  how 
much  he  owed  him. 

"Two  dollars." 

"What!  The  last  dentist  I  went  to 
only  charged  me  50  cents,  and  lie 
pulled  me  all  around  the  room." — 
Exchange. 


Joseph  Knew. 

Joseph's  father  had  given  him  a  10- 
cent  piece  and  a  quarter,  telling  him 
that  he  might  put  one  or  the  other 
on  the  church  contribution  plate.  At 
dinner  the  father  asked  which  coin 
Joe  had  put  on. 

"Well,  father,"  responded  tiie  lad, 
"at  first  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  ought 
to  put  the  quarter  in  the  plate,  but 
just  in  time  I  remembered  the  text. 
'The  Lord  loveth  a  clieerful  giver,' 
and  I  knew  that  I  could  give  the  10- 
cent  piece  a  great  deal  more  cheer- 
fully.   So  I  put  that  in." 


Improved  Since. 

"Didn't  Columbus  discover  Amer- 
ica?" 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Mr.  Dustin 
Stax;  "but  it  took  some  of  us  finan- 
ciers to  show  what  could  be  done 
with  it." 


A  Homing  Pigeon. 

I'.ill  Jones,  who  lived  in  Chicago, 
owned  a  flock  of  carrier  pigeons  of 
which  he  was  immensely  proud.  His 
pride  led  to  such  continued  boasting 
that  it  bored,  anno3'ed  and  peeved 
his  friends.  One  of  these  friends, 
Tom  Smith  by  name,  told  him  one 
day: 

"I  have  to  make  a  trip  from  Chi- 
cago to  Los  Angeles,  and  I'm  willing 
to  bet  you  $100  that  I  can  take  one 
of  your  blooming  pigeons  out  there 
and  turn  it  loose  and  you  will  never 
see  it  again." 

The  bet  was  made,  and  Tom  Smith, 
having  arrived  within  two  miles  of 
Los  .\ngeles,  clipped  the  pigeon's 
wings  and  threw  the  helpless  bird  out 
of  the  car  window.  Thirty  days  later 
he  returned  to  Chicago  and  asked 
Bill  Jones  for  the  stake  money. 

"You  don't  win."  remonstrated  Bill. 
"Tliat  pigeon  came  home." 

"He  did!"  exclaimed  Tom,  thoro- 
ughly incredulous. 

I "Yes,"  replied  Jones.  "But,  good 
acious,  his  feet  were  sore!" 


Leap  Year. 

I"I  see  that  some  philosopher  saj's 
fStt  the  way  to  cure  yourself  of  a 
i^c  affair  is  to  run  aw-aj-.    Do  you 
|licve  it?"  earnestly  questioned  one 

the  stronger  se.x. 
j"Certainly — if  you  run  away  with 
|e  girl,"  r.uirmurcd  the  other. 


To  Protect  Them. 

Through  the  chilly  and  very  damp 
countryside  the  English  tourist  rode 
on  his  first  trip  to  Ireland.  He  gazed 
round  him  with  sympathetic  eyes — 
marsh  and  rough  ground  everywhere. 

Then  suddenly  he  reined  in  his  horse. 
He  had  nearly  ridden  into  an  Irish- 
man who  was  busy  fencing  in  what 
looked  like  the  wettest,  boggiest  bit 
of  the  lot. 

"Hallo!"  exclaimed  the  tourist. 

"What  are  you  railing  that  in  for? 
Surely  even  Irish  cows  would  starve 
to  death  on  that  land!" 

"Sure,  now,  yer  honor."  said  Pat, 
"an"  wasn't  Oi  fencin'  it  jus'  to  keep 
the  pore  beasts  off?" 


Like  a  Parrot. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of 
St.-inford  University,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  pacificator,  said  the  other 
dav  to  a  reporter: 

"Nation  after  nation  has  found  it- 
self dra\yn  into  this  world  war.  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners, you  know.  You  can't  touch 
pitch  and  remain  undefiled. 

"It's  like  the  man  who  returned  a 
parrot  he'd  bought  the  month  before. 

"'I  w-w-want  mv  -money  back  for 
this  b-bird.'  he  said. 

" '\\'hv.  what's  the  matter  with  it?" 
asked  the  dealer. 

"  '\\'-w-whv."  said  the  man.  angrily, 
"the  d-durn  thing  st-st-stutters.' " 


Help  Not  Needed. 

Johnnv  was  sliding  on  the  barn 
roof.  He  was  going  so  fast  that  he 
was  afraid  he  would  fall  over  the 
edge,  so  he  called  out:  "Oh,  Lord, 
save  me!" 

He  slid  on;  then,  suddenly  stop- 
ning.  exclaimed:  "Never  mind.  Lord. 
I'm  caught  on  a  nail!" 


How  to  Be  Happy. 

"Mav  both  races  forgive  us."  said 
the  California  philosopher,  "yet  if  the 
lords  of  Karma  grant  us  our  will,  we 
shall  in  our  next  incarnntion  be  half 
Irish  and  half  Hebrew.  For  the  Irish- 
man is  happv  as  long  as  he  has  a  dol- 
lar, and  the  Hebrew  alwavs  has  it." 


Well  Deserved. 

"For  driving  a  horse  while  drunk. 
.^tlantic  City  man  sent  to  jail  for 
thirtv  days." — Evening  World. 

A  just  sentence.  Common  human- 
itv  would  require  a  man  to  give  the 
horse  a  chance  to  sober  up. 


Four  Kinds  of  Sheep. 

Teacher — Willie,  name  four  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sheep. 

W'illie — Black  sheep,  white  sheen, 
Mary's  little  lamb,  and  the  hydraulic 
ram. 


Two  Good  Plants. 

Vitis  capensis  or  evergreen  grape  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  climbers 
we  have.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa. 
The  leaf  is  shaped  much  like  the 
common  grape,  but  larger  and  a 
brighter  green.  It  is  a  loose,  grace- 
ful vine,  evergreen  and  of  about  the 
same  degree  of  hardiness  as  lemons 
and  oranges,  is  a  very  clean  grower, 
does  not  mildew  or  rust  and  aphis 
and  all  plant  lice  pass  it  by.  Unsur- 
passed for  training  over  porches,  per- 
golas, etc. 

Coprosma  baueriana  is  another 
here  on  the  coast.  It  is  not  a  climber, 
vlant  that  is  proving  very  satisfactory 
but  will  bank  up  against  the  side  of 
the  house  or  wall  in  a  very  graceful 
manner.  The  foliage  is  a  dark  glossy 
green:  dust  will  not  stick  to  the 
leaves  and  it  grows  beautifully  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  sea  breezes, 
where  so  many  of  our  shrubs  will  not 
grow.  Coprosma  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand  and  is  not  hardy.  It  is  ever- 
green and  will  stand  about  as  much 
frost  as  a  pepper  tree.  Very  fine  for 
planting  where  a  clean  bank  of  green 
is  needed. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Paint,  Color  and  Varnish  Makers 

Lustrous  and  Lasting  Paint 

FOR 

Houses,       Barns,      Roofs,  Wagons, 
Kitchen  Floors,         Interior  Woodwork,  etc. 

Regrets  never  follow  the  use  of  Fuller  Paints,  because  they  cling 
to  the  wood,  preserve  and  beautify  weather-worn  surfaces.  The 
Fuller  Quality  will  protect  your  property  and  protect  you  from 
the  care  and  cost  of  repeated  paintings. 

W.  p.  FULLER  &:C0. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

BRANCHES 

Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long 
Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.:  Portland,  Ore.:  Seattle,  Taconia, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Boise.  Idaho. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
WESTERN  MADE  FOR   WESTERN  TRADE 

FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  IN  EVERY  SECTION. 


COMING  EVENTS 

191&— Dates  of  Fairs  and  Festivals— 1916 

CALIFORNIA. 

California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento   Sept.  2-  9 

Alameda  Co.  Fair  at  Pleasanton   Sept.  13-16 

Ventura  Co.  Fair  at  Ventura   Sept.  13-16 

Community  Fair  at  Ripon   Sept.  15-16 

Fresno  Co.  Fair  at  Fresno  Sept.  26-30 

Bishop  Harvest  Festival  at  Bishop   Sept.  28-3.) 

Kings   Co.   Fair  at   Hanford   Oct.  2-  7 

Riverside  Co.  Fair  at  Riverside  Oct.  10-14 

Kern  County  Fair  at  Bakersfield   Oct.  24-28 

.\RIZONA. 

Arizona  State  Fair  at  Phoenix   Nov.  13-18 

NORTH  PACIFIC  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

Interstate  Fair  at  Spokane   Sept.  4-  9 

Grays  Harbor  Co.  Fair  at  Elma  Sept.  6-10 

Walla  Walla  Co.  Fair  at  Walla  Walla  Sept.  11-13 

Washington  State  Fair  at  North  Yakima  Sept.  lS-23 

Oregon  State  Fair  at  Salem   Sept.  25-30 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR  CIRCUIT. 

La  Grande,  Oregon  September  4 

Baker,  Oregon   September  11 

Ontario.  Oregon  September  18 

Boise,  Idaho   September  2.'; 

Salt  Lake,  Utah   October  2 


Visit 

Beautiful 

Lake  TaHoe 

and  the 

1      |0GDEN45HAS1aI  I 

Tahoe  Country 

Enjoy  the  lure 
and  invigoration 
of  the  Mountains 

Camping,  Tramping, 
Fishing,  Boating 

Conifortable  Hotels  and  Cottages — 
Meals  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

REDUCED  Round  Trip  Fares 

For  Ilhistrated  Folder,  Fares  and  Train  Service 

Ask  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


REAL  ESTATE 


IRRIGATED  Government  land  —  Will 
locate  twenty  men  on  Government 
land  who  will  Join  a  mutual  irrigation 
company  and  help  build  ditch  to  irri- 
gate the  land.  This  land  is  a  rich 
sagebrush  loam,  suitable  for  general 
farming,  stockraising  and  dairying. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  land  except 
Government  filing  fees.  The  water 
rights  are  ample  and  will  cost  HO  per 
acre.  Will  require  about  $25  per  acre 
cash.  Prefer  men  who  will  take  40 
and  80  acre  tracts.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress Box  571S>  Orchard  and  Kami,  San 
Franclm'O,  California.  


LOS  .«>Gfe:LE:s  county — 12.000  secures  a 
choice  Improved  40  acres.  15  acres 
pears  and  apples  coming  into  bearing. 
Sandy  loam  soil  all  tillable.  Plenty  of 
water;  good  alfalfa  land.  Four  miles 
from  P.  O.;  good  roads;  telephone  and 
electric  power  on  ranch.  Improvements 
cannot  be  duplicated  for  less  than 
$4,000.  Yours  for  $2,000  down  and  bal- 
ance terms  to  suit.  Liberal  discount 
for  cash.  Buy  now;  this  bargain  won't 
wait  until  after  election.  Unimproved 
land  sells  for  $50  per  acre.  Owner, 
Clarence  G.  Taylor,  Lancaster.  Califor- 
nia^  


DO  YOU  want  a  modern,  up-to-date 
poultry  ranch  that  includes  a  nice 
bungalow  with  all  improvements,  near 
good  neighbors,  close  to  clean  town  and 
to  city,  that  will  pay  you  extra  good 
income?  Then  write  us  about  our  one 
and  two-acre  plants,  equipped  and  in 
bearing  fruit,  at  bargain  prices.  A 
real  opportunity  for  a  live  poultryman. 
Are  you  one?  Investigation  is  cheap; 
try  some.  Address  owner,  Geo.  M.  Elle- 
»on,  Campbell,  Cal.  


FIXE  PLACE  awaiting  a  home-builder. 

Five  acres  located  on  Oakdale-Salida 
State  highway,  mile  west  of  Oakdale; 
31/4  acres  almonds,  producing  excellent 
crop  this  year,  when  other  orchards 
are  short;  I14  acres  alfalfa,  balance 
strawberries,  blackberries  and  assorted 
fruit,  grapes,  etc.  Soil  sandy  loam,  un- 
der irrigation.  Price  $2,700.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash.  F.  H.  Hcckman,  Oakdale, 
Stnnliilaua  County,  C'ai.  


CLARKE  COU>TY  orchard,   27  acres; 

15  acres  bearing  prunes,  balance 
cleared  except  two  acres  pasture;  tive- 
room  house,  barn  and  prune  drier;  sit- 
uated overlooking  Columbia  river,  ten 
miles  from  Vancouver.  The  crops, 
which  are  included,  will  pay  over  25 
per  cent  on  purchase  price  this  year. 
Price  $C,500;  $3,500  cash,  balance  a 
long  time.  Thompson  &  Swan,  Van- 
couver,  WaghlnRton.  


REAL  ESTATE— Continued. 


FOR  SALE — Forty  acres  in  North  tract. 
Delta,  Utah.    Water  less  than  $1  per 
acre  per  year.    Price  $4,000;  terms.  C. 
R.  Hanna,  Riverside,  California. 

IHRIU.\TED  BEARI.NG  walnut  orchard, 
Ventura  county;  $435  to  $525  per  acre. 
!  Bean  lands  $70   to  $80.     Easy  terms. 
I   W  icks,  Story  Bollding,  Los  Angeles. 

FOR  S.\LE  at  a  bargain — Four  acrea 
I       in  Paso  Kobles,  $2,100,  $l,ouo,  on  long 

time;  four-room  house  on  place.  Carl 
j    Storla.  Paso  Robles,  Cal.  

I   OLIVE  LAND.    A  choice  20  acres,  with 
good   improvements.    In   the  famous 
I   Happy   Valley.     Address   Wm.  McCall, 
Ollnda,  Shasta  county,  Cal. 

FOR   S.\LE  —  Five-acre     orange  and 
peach  orchard.    J.  A.  G.  Smith,  Por- 
tervllle,  California.  

J.   C.   Henderson,   Box  476,  San  Fran- 
cisco—  Maps,    every    variety;  State 
maps.  30c. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


WE  Bl'Y  alfalfa'  seed  containing  dod- 
der, mustard  and  other  noxious  weed 
seeds.  Send  us  samples  of  any  high  or 
low  grade  seed  you  may  have,  also  of 
mustard,  bur  and  sour  clover  seed,  flax, 
etc.  Mercantile  A  Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth 
and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal.  

I   SALESMEV  wanted    to    sell  our  com- 
plete line  of  nursery  stock.  Donald 
I   Nursery  Co.,  Donald.  Ore. 

I   "BUSINESS  PERGONALS ^ 


CYRIL  C.  LOTZ,  Attorney-at-Law,  5 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Californl- 

■WiU  furnish  a  written  statement  of  th 

law  in  your  case,  with  precedents.  Ad 
1   vice  as  to  your  rights  and  liabilttl 

makes  yourself  secure  and  avoids  lit 
1  igation.  Fee  of  $5  to  accompany  you 
i    slatpinent  of  facts.  

COLLECTION  agencies — Rauer's  La 
and    Collection    Co.;    all  collection 
handled  promptly.     4th  floor,  Marsto 
BldK..  244  Kearny   St.,   San  Francis 

References.  Dun's  and  Bradstrcet. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

I    ^ 

'  WORK  for  Uncle  Sam.    He  is  the  be 
employer.    Big  pay,  sure  work,  eaa 
hours,  long  vacations,   rapid  advanc 
Thousands  of  Jobs  open  this  year, 
will  help  vou  get  one.    Write  for  m 
big  FREE  book.  DY  939.  to-day.  Earl 
Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C.  


POULTRY 


FALL    CHICKS  —  Thoroughbred    S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  bred  to  lay;  not  sim- 
ply chicks,  but  stock  that  lays  and 
pays.  I  hatch  from  my  own  yards  ex- 
clusively— $500  to  anyone  that  can 
prove  otherwise.  My  ideal  stone  hatch- 
ery enables  me  to  hatcli  perfect  chicks 
during  hottest  time  of  year  and  I  ship 
in  the  "Dobbel  Safety  Boxes,"  which  in- 
sure proper  ventilation  and  safe  deliv- 
ery. Quality  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  my  folder.  F.  W.  Dob- 
bel, Bucna  Vista  Poultry  Y'ards,  Box 
17.^-0.   Sonoma,  Cal.  

FALL  CHICKS  hatching  now  —  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas, 
Brown.  White  Leghorns,  any  quantity, 
good  quality,  right  prices.  Send  card 
for  information  on  Fall  chicks — why 
they  pay,  what  we  will  deliver  yours 
for  prepaid  and  all  about  our  money- 
making  utility  strains  of  breeding 
stock.  The  kind  it  will  pay  you  to 
keep.  Roofden  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery,  Campbell,  Cal.  

Bl'ILD  LP  your  flock — Ask  for  Phoe- 
nix Milling  Company  'Chick  Food" 
for  your  little  chicks — a  perfect  mix- 
ture— and  Phoenix  Milling  Company 
"Scratch  Food  "  for  your  hens.  It's  ex- 
cellent. Your  grocer  will  get  either  for 
you.  Phoenix  Milling  Company,  Sacra- 
mento.  California.  

BABY  CHICKS  now  ready.  Hatches 
every  week.  Write  for  special  Fall 
chick  circular.  See  why  Fall  chicks 
pay.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
.\lso  have  surplus  White  Leghorn 
hatching:  eggs.  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch.  Campbell,  California.  

PETALUMA  Hatchery  —  Established 
1902.  Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to 
points  reached  in  three  days;  six  va- 
rieties. There  are  fifteen  large  hatch- 
eries here,  but  only  one  "Petaluma 
Hatchery."  W'e  challenge  the  hen. 
Send  for  free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

RHODE  ISLAND  Red,  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  KiOs,  1.000s;  our  heavy  layers, 
hatched  right  in  $60,000  brick  and  con- 
crete hatchery.  Broiler  plants  supplied. 
Stock,  hatching  eggs.  Prices  reason- 
able. Pebbleslde  Poultry  Farm  and 
Hatchery,  Sunnyvale,  California. 


BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks  —  the  kind 
that  win  and  lay;  eggs  for  hatching 
and  choice  stock  for  sale.  Have  bred 
Barred  Rocks  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Write  for  catalog  showing  win- 
nings. Vodden's  Rockery,  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.  

DAY-OLD  chix — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,     Light     Brahmas,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  and  White  Orp- 
ingtons.    Enoch  Crews,  Seabright,  Cal. 

WHITE  Wyandotte  cockerels  hatched 
March  28th.  Parent  stock  up  to  264 
eggs  on  both  sides.  Nothing  better 
bred.  Prices  $3.00  to  $5.00  for  vigorous 
birds.    T.  F.  Derrick,  Selby,  California. 

TRAPNESTED  White  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns;    great    winners    and  lavers. 

Eggs,  chicks,  stock.     Arthur  H.  Scliroe- 

der.  .\lta  Mesa,  .Mountain  View.  Cal. 

CAPO.NS — Raising  and  marketing:  val- 
uable illustrated  bulletin  mailed  for 

10c.     J.   c.   Henderson,    Box    476,  San 

Francisco.  

SILVER  CAMPINES  and  golden  hatch- 
ing  e?gs.  and  young  stock  for  sale. 
M.  Vehl.  Route  I,  Box  11-C,  Livermore, 
California.  

FREE    ADVICE    about     lice.  Flovd, 
Poultry   Expert,   1772    Green  Street, 
San   Francisco.  Cnllfornln. 

PIGEONS — Runts.  $2  pair;  Maltese,  $2 
pan.    J.  A.  Parynek,  Colfax,  Califor- 
nia. 


RABBITS 


GILMORE'S  Model  Self-Cleaning  Rab- 
bit Hutch  plans.  Our  free  circular 
tells  you  about  them.  We  are  West- 
ern agents  for  the  Mayhew  Rabbit 
Remedies.  Booklet  dealing  with  dis- 
eases of  rabbits  free.  Also  carry  a  fine 
line  of  rabbit  books.  Gllmore  Rabbit 
Farm.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

CALDWELL  BROS.,  America's  leading 
breeders  and  exporters  of  American 
Reds.      Send    for    catalog.  Caldwell 
Bros..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FOIR   MONTHS   New   Zealands;  prize 
stock.    $1.50;    breeders.    $4.50:  Blue 
Viennas.  $2.00.    Cecily  Burns,  Mountain 
View. 


BIG  BARGAINS — America's  best  blood 
l!iir,  prize-winners.    Fully  pedigreed. 
SInnott's  Rabbitry,  Fresno,  Calif. 

P^T^NTrATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured 
through  us:  established  fifty  years. 
.■Send  for  free  booklet  on  "Patents." 
Paciflc  Coast  Patent  -Agency,  Inc., 
Stockton,  California. 


LIVESTOCK 


BIG  TYPE  Poland  China  hogs — ^Bred 
sows,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts,  boars 
ready  for  service,  weanlings  of  both 
sexes.  Herd  sires  Iowa  Wonder  and 
Joker.  Iowa  Wonder  is  a  son  of  A 
Wonder,  the  greatest  Poland  China 
boar  living  or  dead.  Iowa  Wonder  will 
weigh  SOO  pounds  In  breeding  condi- 
tion Joker  was  the  First  Prize  boar 
in  the  Under  Six  Months  Class  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  Fair  in  1915.  All  an- 
imals are  registered  free  of  charge. 
Prices  low  on  account  of  being  over- 
stocked. All  animals  first  class.  Quick, 
easy  feeders,  the  kind  for  the  farmer. 
As  a  special  premium  each  purchaser 
will  be  given  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  "American  Swineherd."  the  special 
advocate  of  the  Poland  China,  and  a 
copv  of  "The  Handbook  of  the  Sow' 
and  "The  Pig  Feeders'  Manual."  Write 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  California. 

BILLIKEN  herd  of  improved  Chester 
W'hites.  The  farmer's  utility  breed. 
Size  combined  with  quality.  Easy  feed- 
ers that  make  rapid  gains.  15  bred 
gilts  and  60  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes 
carrying  the  best  blood  lines  this  breed 
produces.  Prices  are  reasonable  and 
quality  is  high  class.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  prices.  Every  animal  is  Im- 
munized against  hog  cholera,  the  virus- 
serum  treatment  being  used.  C.  B.  Cnn- 
ningham.    Mills,    Sacramento  County, 

California.  

WOOL  FAT — For  hard  and  cracked 
hoofs.  Nothing  can  equal  it;  also 
great  healer.  Folders  with  testimony, 
farmers,  horsemen  and  vets.  Send  5c 
postage,  try  15  days,  If  satisfactory 
send  50c.  Tompkins  &  Co..  Mfrs.,  705 
South  Grinin  Ave..  Los  Anseles. 


RED  ROCK  Ranch  Durocs  are  winners. 

See  our  stock.  Mature  boars,  young 
gilts,  tried  brood  sows;  sixty  head  must 
be  sold  in  next  sixty  days.  Come  and 
see  them  or  write  your  wants.  R.  C. 
Wickharo.  owner,  Glen  Ellen.  California. 

FOR  SALE — Fancy  belted  Hampshire 
hogs.  Well  belted  young  sows  and 
boars,  registered.  Prices  reasonable. 
Ben.  F.  Thorpe,  Manager,  Canfleld  Es- 
tate   Ranches,   Bonsall,  California.  

REGISTERED   Jerseys — A   small  herd 
of  heifers  and  young  cows,  two  bulls. 
The  most  popular  Island  strain.  Will 
be  sold  at  a  bargain.    P.  O.  Box  184, 

■Mayileld,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES — Se- 
lected bred  sows    and    gilts  at  pork 
prices.    Two  fine  herd  boars.  DALLOS 
BACHE,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Holllster,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    Berkshires  —  For  sale, 
bred  sows.     Boars  ready  for  service 
and  weanling  pigs.     C.  H,  Thompson, 

Novato,  Cal.  

WILLOWMOOR  Ayreshires — Great  rec- 
ords: economy;  300  head  In  herd.  J. 

W.   Cllse,  Redmond,  W'ashlngton.  

YOUNG  registered    Guernsey  bull  for 
sale  cheap.    Guaranteed  sound.  Ken- 
neth^  


REGISTERED    Jerseys  —  Young  cows, 
heifers    and    bulls.      G.    B.  Reeves, 
Mountain  View,  California.  

REGISTERED     Poland     China  swine. 
Weanling  pigs  of  both  sexes.   J.  H. 

rook.  Paradise.  Calif.  

RE.4D   OCR    advertising   on    page  16. 

Tagus  Ranch,  Tagns  Switch,  Tulare 
County.  

REDROCK  RANCH.    Glen    Ellen,  Cat., 

for  best  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

HIGH-CL.4SS  Duroc-Jersey  hogs.  Red 
Rock  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


AUCTION  STOCK  SALES. 


STRICTLY  a  breeders'  sale — Third  an- 
nual consignment  sale  of  California 
Ilolstein  breeders  at  Hanford.  Califor- 
nia, October  18.  1916,  will  include  only 
approved  consignments  from  reliable 
well-established  California  herds — 100 
registered  Holsteins.  sound  and  right; 
no  culls.  Consigners  are  R.  F.  Guerin, 
Visalia;  Alex  Whalev,  Tulare;  W.  F. 
Mitchell.  Visalia:  W^  H.  Ginn  &  Son. 
Corcoran;  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Wood- 
land: Tagus  Ranch,  Tulare;  F.  D.  Rnss, 
Hanford:  T.  J.  Gilkerson.  Lemoore.  The 
standing  of  these  breeders  insures  to 
the  buying  public  good  cattle  and  good 
treatment.  This  sale  will  include  more 
A.  R.  O.  cow.?  and  heifers  than  have 
been  offered  in  any  previous  sale  at 
Hanford.  Many  of  the  choicest  females 
will  be  bred  to  3n-pound  sires.  Write 
for  Catalog.  Col.  Ben.  A.  Rhoades, 
Auctioneer.  Los  .\nKple.'>.  California. 
Frank  L.  Morris,  Sale  Manager,  Wood- 
Innd,  California. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
BUYERS 


GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash; 

assaying.  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  6.36  Market  St.,  opposite  Pal- 
ace Hotel.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 140  acres  hill  land;  10 
acres  grapes,  80  prune  and  peach 
trees  9  years  old;  4-room  house,  large 
barn;  cement  reservoir;  water  piped 
from  a  spring;  creek  with  water  all 
the  year.  About  15  acres  cleared;  1% 
miles  from  Calistoga,  Napa  County. 
Fine  climate:  beautiful  place  for  a 
home.  Price  $2,75(i.  No  exchanges. 
■\ddress  T.  S.  Burnlght,  1  kiah,  Calif. 

FOR  sale: — Fine  improved  30-acre 
farm,  1%  miles  from  Ceres,  6  miles 
from  Modesto;  under  irrigation;  3 
acres  bearing  peaches,  6  acres  alfalfa, 
balance  In  beans.  Was  formerly  all 
in  alfalfa;  soil  sandy  loam;  fine  for 
Thompson  seedless  grapes  and  Smyrna 
figs.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  Fred 
■Madscn,  Route  A,  Ceres,  California. 

FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  California 
ranch — 338  acres  fine  farming  land  in 
Central  New  York,  close  to  live  town. 
State  School  of  Agriculture,  high 
school,  short  distance  to  Colegate  Col- 
lege. Three  sets  improvements,  1  set 
worth  $7,000.  Price  $65  per  acre.  Fur- 
ther particulars,  address  24.'>.'i  Webster 
Street.  Berkeley.  California.  

GOOD  LA.ND  — 18  acres,  Vancouver, 
Washington;  7  acres  cleared;  house, 
barn,  orchard,  running  water:  price 
$1,200;  terms.  Also  40  acres  good 
stump  land,  one  mile  to  good  town,  $25 
per  acre;  terms.  N.  W.  Merrifleld,  Van. 
convcr,  Washington.  

LOOK!  Five  acres.  A  location  on  State 
highway.  All  under  irrigation.  Half 
acre  full-bearing  orchard.  Four-room 
house.  Windmill,  tank.  Three  blocks 
from  high  school,  five  from  grammar. 
Price  $2,J00:  half  cash.     Box  01,  Oak- 

dale,  California.  

FOR  SALE — 120  acres  in  Coachella 
Valley.  Small  house.  Free  flowing 
artesian  well.  2,500  young  date  plants 
ready  to  set.  Alfalfa,  grapes,  melons, 
etc.,  grow.  C.  C.  Weaver,  Woodlafce. 
California.  

WHITE  MINORCA  chicken  ranch- 
About  150  two-year-old  hens  for  sale 
at  reasonable  price  to  make  room  for 
young  stock.  Write  for  price  list.  T. 
H.  Bowen,  Route  2,  Santa  Ana,  Califor- 
nia^  

FREE  HOMES — Safe  investments  with- 
out residence:  school.  State,  Indian, 
Government  lands.  You  have  9  rights 
worth  $1,000  each.  New  booklet  free. 
Write  Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


EXPERIENCED    farmer    with  capital 

desires  to  lease  either  good  deciduou 
fruit    orchard,    or    stock    and  alfalf 
ranch,  or  a  combination  of  both.  There 
must  be  plenty  of  water  available  and 
be  situated   in  a  healthy   part  of  the 
State.    Box  .',71.  Orchard  and  Farm. 

ME.N,  WOMF:n  wanted  everywher 
V.  S.  Government  Jobs;  $75  to  $15 
month.  Vacations.  Common  educatioB 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  fre« 
list  of  positions  now  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  O240,  Rorhes- 
ter,  .N.  V.  

THOI  SANDS  Government  Jobs  open  to 
men,  women,  $75  month.  Steady 
work,  short  hours.  Common  educatioo 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  tre% 
list  of  positions  now  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N244t,  Rochca- 
ter,  .v.  >■  

MARRIED  .M.4.N,  thirty,  wishes  position 
on  Iiuit  ranch  as  caretaker  or  over- 
seer: thoroughly  understands  handling 
of  fruit,  also  pruning  and  spraying. 
Address  P.  O.  box  U,  FalrUeld.  Callfar> 
nlu. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVERYTHING  for  the  builder — All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  mate- 
rial: doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingleib 
corrugated  iron,  cement  trays,  panel- 
ing; also  large  tables  for  displaying 
merchandise,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  price* 
Send  list  and  get  estimate.  Country 
orders  and  carload  lots  a  specialty.  H. 
McKevitt  A.  Son,  Wreckera,  1U4»  Mi^ 
sion  Street,  near  14th,  San  PranelaceK 
California.   i 


SLIGHTLY  USED  Little  Bull  TractM 
taken  in  trade  fur  Big  Bull  will  b« 
sold  for  $350  cash,  fully  guaranteed. 
Hughson  A.  .Merton,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

 =  i 

LOCUST  WANTED — We  will  buy  tree* 
logs  or  lumber.    If  you  have  any,  com- 
municate with  White  Brothers,  Sih  and 
Brannan  Streets.  San  Francisco. 

FURS — For   highest    prices   and  quick 
returns  ship  your  furs  to  the  Scha- 
macher   Fur   Co.,  234  Third   St.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


IT 


Farmers'  Market  Place 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


SECOND-HAND  and  new  water  pipe — 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought 
iron  screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as 
j^rood  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welsa- 
hnuBi  Pipe  Works,  167  Eleventh  St..  San 
FrnnolBCO.    

\.4A — LUMBER,  new  and  second  hand; 

rough,  110  M;  finished,  $15;  'A*  R.  W. 
shingles,  45c  b'dle.  Dan  P.  Dolan,  1«30 
Mi«i«lon  St.,  San  Franclwco,  Cal.  

USED    BOOKS  —  Extraordinary  bar- 
gains.     Catalog.      HiKene'8.  F-2441 
I'ont,  Snn  Frnnclaco.     (Books  bought.) 

HUY  DIRECT  and  save  several  profits. 

Lumber,  lath,  shingles,  moldings, 
doors,  windows,  frames  and  finish  at 
lock-bottom  prices.  Quality  and  satls- 
inction  guaranteed.  Send  your  lists 
lor  estimate.  Sam  Connell  Lumber 
Company,  Portland.  Oregon.  

COLLIE  PUPPIES  (75  pedigreed),  real 
beauties,  at  bargain  prices.  Express 
paid.     Send    for    picture,    price  card, 
shadeland  Farms,  Amity,  Oreeon. 

SHEPHERD    PUPS  —  Working  strain, 
both    parents   natural   heelers.  Ed- 
ward L.  Naylor.  Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 

THOROUGHBRED  Airedale  pups;  good 
money-makers  from  Prolific  Stock 
Farm  bred  intelligent,  stock  and  watch 
dogs.  Female  pups,  $7.50:  dogs,  $12. 
A.  B.  Sranlon.  Valildta.  Cal. 

INCOME-MAKERS — Two  valuable  biil- 
letlns,  covering  many  subjects,  now 
ready,   10c.     .1.  C.  Henderson.  Box  47«, 
Snn  Franelsoo. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 


ni'Y  SALMON  at  wholesale.  Fish — 
World's  famous  Puget  Sound  salmon. 
110  lbs.  net  salmon  in  brine.  $B50;  25 
Ihs.  smoked  salmon.  $2.50:  25  lbs.  net 
s.ilmon  bellies  in  brine.  $2.50.  T.  A. 
Hoard.  4322  Wlnslow  Place,  Seattle, 
Wnsh.  

TO  REDUCE  the  high   cost   of  living 
send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer 
i^.italogue.      Smith's    Cash    Store,  100 
Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

KRESH  ROASTED  coffee  direct  from 
the  plantation.    Prepaid,  5  lbs  ,  $1.25, 
rpgular  35c  value.     Sunaet  Coffee  Co., 
Snn  Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WANTED — Have  you  plenty  of  "pep"? 

Have  you  sand,  grit,  determination? 
You  must  have  It  to  succeed.  You  face 
the  future  like  a  man  or  like  a  craven. 
Preparedness  Is  the  word  that  to-day  is 
hoard  on  the  lips  of  millions.  It  Is  the 
«.ime  vital  factor  upon  which  your  fu- 
ture is  based.  Study  telegraphy, 
stenography.  bookkeeping.  English 
Blanches.  Board  and  room  can  be 
earned.  Girls  can  earn  all  expenses. 
Interesting  circulars  and  information 
arnt  free  to  any  address.  Mackay 
lliislness  College,  008  Main  St.,  Los 
Angeles, 


AGENTS  WANTED 

W A N TED — State,    county  and  distrlc t 
managers  to  look  after  territory  and 
.■sale  of  our  lighting  and  cooking  plants. 
IloTcard  Mfg.  Co.,  Yamhill,  Ore. 

AVE  WILX,  PAY  you  $120  for  congenial 
work  In  your  own  community.  60 
(lays  or  less.  Man  or  woman.  No  cap- 
ital required.  Opportunity  for  promo- 
tion. Spare  time  may  be  used.  Pull 
yi.irticulars  free.  International  Press, 
304  Winston  BIdg.,  Philadelphia. 

YOUNG  M.\N,  would  you  accept  a  tai- 
lor-made suit  just  for  showing  It  to 
your  friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tai- 
loring Co.,  Dept.  411,  Chicago,  and  get 
beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a  won- 
derful offer. 

~  FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale.    State  cash  price  and 
description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED — To    hear    from    owner  of 
farm   or  unimproved   land   for  sale. 
O.  K.  Hawley.  Baldnrin,  Wisconsin. 

FARMS    wanted  — Have   4,000  buyers; 

describe  your  unsold  property.  409 
Farmers'   Exchange,   Denver,  Colo. 


PARCEL  POST 


LIVING  expenses  reduced  25%  through 
co-operative  buying.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  particulars.  Pacific  Co-Op- 
eratlve  League,  0-236  Commercial  St., 
'^nn  Francisco. 

'  AVhen  answering  advertisements 
Pleaae  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


California  Rice 

THE  rice  industry  of  California, 
the  newest  of  the  varied  indus- 
tries that  make  the  Golden 
State  famous  for  her  great  pro- 
ductivity, is  to  be  represented  by  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  exhibits  at  the 
State  Fair,  September  2-9.  Several 
of  the  counties  will  display  rice  promi- 
inently,  and  there  will  be  individual 
rice  exhibits.  A  miniature  rice  mill 
will  be  in  on  the  exhibits. 

Although  the  rice  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia is  but  five  or  six  years  old, 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  now  planted  to  the 
crop.  At  the  rate  that  rice  mills  are 
building  and  proposed  to  be  built, 
they  will  soon  fill  the  vacancy  left 
when  the  concentration  of  the  flour 
milling  industry  of  the  State  drove 
the  small  flouring  mills  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  acre- 
ages planted  to  rice  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  counties  this  season, 
there  are  71,260  acres  now  maturing 
that  crop.  At  a  very  conservative 
estimate  of  the  yield,  this  will  give  a 
total  of  one  and  a  quarter  million 
sacks  of  rice  this  fall.  That  will  be 
the  amount  of  the  crop  should  the 
various  plantings  average  only  35 
sacks  to  the  acre.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  lands  planted  to  rice 
in  this  valley  yield  50  to  60  sacks  to 
the  acre. 

Community  Stock  Raising. 

A  country  church  near  Ravenswood, 
in  northwest  Missouri,  is  the  center 
of  a  community  devoted  to  breeding 
Shorthorns.  In  the  past  three  months 
the  tvventv-six  members  of  the  breed- 
ers organization — and  to  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  this  special  effort 
one  is  required  to  live  within  five 
miles  of  the  church — have  acquired 
100  registered  Shorthorns  and  200 
high  grade  cows.  Twelve  registered 
bulls  have  been  placed  in  service.  The 
latter,  however,  arc  owned  privately 
by  this  group  of  individuals  within 
the  circle.  The  inatter  of  conveni- 
ence determined  this  item. 

The  coinmunity  is  known  as  "Har- 
mony." The  Shorthorn  Circle  is  but 
one  of  various  interests  which  the 
community  is  encouraging  and  it  is  a 
logical  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  cattle  stock  in  the  community. 
By  this  method  prosnective  buyers 
are  more  readily  attracted  because 
they  have  larger  nuinbers  of  one 
breed  from  which  to  make  selections. 
The  advertising  and  other  expenses 
can  be  held  to  the  minimum  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best  of  results 
assured. 

This  little  church  community  is,  in 
this  one  respect,  undertaking  a  very 
important  and  useful  work. 

In  too  many  communities  do  we 
find  the  stock  representing  a  half 
dozen  or  more  difTerent  breeds,  the 
result  being  that  co-operation  is  al- 
most eliminated;  that  the  individual 
breeders  must  fight  their  own  battles 
and  with  only  a  few  salable  stock, 
they  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  re- 
gards attracting  buyers.  There  is 
now  a  growing  inclination  to  adopt 
one  breed  in  a  community  and  ad- 
here to  that  breed  and  the  results 
are  gratifying. 

Machine  Sheep  Shearing. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  ma- 
chine does  not  do  better  work  and 
give  a  heavier  fleece  than  the  old 
hand-shearing  method,  for  it  surely 
does,  and  where  orciinary  care  is  ob- 
served in  shearing  with  the  machine 
there  is  so  sign  of  such  terrible  butch- 
ery as  used  to  be  in  evidence  where 
the  hand  shears  were  used. 

Some  claim  that  should  cold,  stormy 
weather  follow  closely  upon  shearing 
the  sheep  suffer  greatly  and  heavy 
losses  follow.  That  may  be,  but  it 
will  take  a  much  clearer  brain  than 
mine  to  understand  why  a  few  rough 


For  Growing  Bigger  Crops 


HIGHEST 
AWARD  ,  j 
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International 
Harvester 
-^Tillage 
Implements 

THE  better  your  seed  beds  the  more  money 
you  make  from  the  same  acreage.  The 
best  seed  beds  are  made  with  International  Harvester 

disk  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows,  and  peg-tooth 
harrows.  Our  tillage  catalogues  explain  fully,  but  read  here  a 
few  reasons  why  these  machines  give  the  best  field  service: 

Disk  harrow*  have  adjustable  snubbing  blocks  for  making  the 
gangs  level,  and  bowed  set-lever  bars  to  keep  them  level  when 
the  angle  of  the  gangs  is  changed.  The  bearings  are  especially 
designed  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  friction,  and  make  the  harrows 
that  much  easier  for  the  horses  to  pull. 

Spring-tooth  harrows  have  frames  that  slide  on  the  ground  and 
keep  the  cutting  depth  uniform.  They  can  be  used  in  sod,  as 
well  as  in  wet  or  stony  land,  which  they  are  specially  made  to  till. 

The  all-steel  peg-tooth  harrows  are  made  up  of  stiff  sections, 
that  give  the  lumps  strong  action  and  leave  the  surface  smooth. 

These  features,  and  many  others  that  are  money  makers  for 
farmers,  are  explained  fully  in  our  tillage  catalogues,  which  we 
send  promptly  on  request.  Write  for  one,  and  read  it  over,  before 
you  go  to  the  local  dealer  to  see  the  implement  you  are  interested 
in.    The  catalogue  helps  you  to  buy  right. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Col.  Helena,  Mont.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


ridges  of  wool  left  on  the  sheep  by 
the  hand  shears  should  be  a  protec- 
tion against  the  cold  even  if  half  the 
shearing  reached  the  skin  and  the 
other  half  formed  ridges. 

My  opinion  is  that  if  one-half  of 
the  flock  was  shorn  by  hand  shears 
and  the  other  half  by  machine  and 
turned  out  into  the  cold  the  percent- 
age lost  by  the  machine  shears  would 
be  no  heavier  than  those  shorn  by  the 
hand  shears. — W.  J.  Clarke. 


Farming  Is  the  Best. 

\\'illiam  Jennings  Bryan  gives  eight 
good  reasons  why  young  men  should 
choose  farming  in  preference  to  the 
other  occupations  and  professions. 
Here  they  are:  "Farming  is  the  most 
independent  way  of  living;  less  cap- 
ital is  required  to  start  farming  than 
to  enter  any  other  independent  busi- 
ness; all  members  of  the  family  can 
participate  in  some  way  in  the  work 
of  the  farm;  farm  life  is  healthful; 
farming  develops    useful    habits  of 

There  are  2  ways  to  Kill  Lice  on  Poultry 
UsePowdcr  WT  »  1  t^XT  CS  'w'™  » 
twice  a  month  v  a*S  A-^  Ji  V> H^^KJ  year. 
Never  fails.  Results  guaranteed.  Laise  tube  50c 
postpaid.  Circular  mth  many  testimonials  free. 
G.  L.  WOOD.  28CV4  Washington  St..  Portland,  Ore. 


For  Hog  Raisers— 

Any  farmer  interested  in  lioR  raising  should 
write  me.  as  I  can  put  them  in  touch  with  a 
high-quality  food,  wliicli  is  establishing  a  rec- 
ord for  making  hogs  inci-ease  in  weight  more 
than  twice  as  mudi  as  under  old  methods.  Two 
lots  of  five  pigs  e.ich  weighed  exactly  the  same 
at  the  beginning  of  tho  experiment,  each  lot 
weighing  338..5  pounds.  One  of  these  lots  was 
fed  corn  meal  in  a  dry.  lot  for  (12  days  and 
gained  an  average  of  .67  of  a  pound  each  per 
day.  The  other  lot  of  five  was  fed  com  meal 
8  parts,  with  the  addition  of  tho  liigh-nuality 
food  above  mentioned,  and  gaine<l  an  average 
of  1.57  pounds  each  per  day.  Write  for  the 
booklet  "Protein  for  Profit  '  and  it  will  be 
mailed  free  to  you  at  once.  Address  H.  Dt'- 
RBLL  DRRISHACH.  Sixth  Floor,  Hearst  build- 
ing, San  Francisco.  California. 


industry  and  application;  the  farm 
provides  the  most  wholesome  en- 
vironment for  growing  children;  farm 
life  teaches  the  true  philosophy  that 
labor  is  honorable  and  worthy  of  re- 
ward; the  farmer  is  the  most  inde- 
pendent factor  in  our  political  life." 


Save 
Money  £  Wbrk 
in  Ditches 


Here  is 
the  answer  to 
the  irrigation  farmer's 
problem.  Cut  ditches 
quickly  and  easily  with  a 
Martin  Ditcher.  Try  it  10 
days  at  our  risk. 

Farm  Ditcher 

The  most  useful  tool  ever  brougrht 
onto  the  farm.  Cuts  4  ft.  V-shaped 
ditch.  Bi?  success  in  irrigation 
country.  Takes  the  hard  work  out 
of  making"  ditches.  Kills  gullies, 
levels  bumps,  grades  roads. 
The  Martin  is  made  of  plowshare  steel  and 
will  Inst  a  lifi'tirn  J.  Scours  in  any  soil.  Ad- 
justable fur  any  width  cut.  Reversible. 

Write  for  Book 

Itdcsrriheg  machine  and  tcDa  what  hundreds 
of  owntrs  are  doiiiif  with  it.    Write  today. 


10 

Days' 
Trial- 
Money" 
Back 

!  Guarantee 


OWENSBORO  DITCHER  & 
GRADER  CO..  Inc. 

714rvan«  Clock 
Denver,  Colo. 
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For  the  Farm  Woman 


Getting  Rid  of  Ants 

By  C.  L.  Marlatt, 

(Department    'if    AuiicuUHie.  ir«*/i- 
ington.) 

AS  long  as  household  conditions 
are  such  as  to  attract  ants, 
measures  for  getting  rid  of 
the  insects  will  be  of  little 
value.  The  first  step  in  freeing  a 
house  from  these  pests  is  therefore 
lo  c'.^an  up  all  food  that  may  be  scat- 
tered about  an.l  to  keep  food  supplies 
\vhic!i  may  attract  ants  in  antproof 
n.etal  ecoitamii s,  or  in  ice  boxes. 

The  use  of  baits  is  not  recommend- 
ed heoausc  oi  the  danger  that  these 
will  serve  me;  ely  to  draw  more  insects 
into  tiie  house  and  tlius  actually  to  in- 
crease tho  nuisance.  Where  it  can 
be  safc.v  vseci,  however,  a  sirup  poi- 
soned with  ai, senate  of  soda  has  been 
found  effective.  The  formula  for 
this  sirup  is  one  pound  of  sugar  dis- 
solved in  a  quart  of  water,  to  which 
should  be  added  125  grains  of  arse- 
nate of  soda.  This  mi.xture  is  boiled 
and  strained  and  on  cooling  is  used 
to  moisten  sponges,  which  are  placed 
where  they  can  be  reached  easily  by 
the  ants.  The  insects  collect  the 
sirup  and  convey  it  to  their  nests  so 
that  the  whole  colony  is  ultimately 
poisoned. 

-Although  this  method  has  been 
found  effective,  as  has  been  said,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  arse- 
nate of  soda  is  poisonous  to  human 
beings  and  to  animals  as  well  as  to 
ants  and  that  its  use  must  be  safe- 
guarded by  the  greatest  precautions. 

When  the  ants  can  be  traced  back 
to  their  nests  and  these  are  in  ac- 
cessible places,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
stroy the  colonies  by  injecting  with 
an  oil  can  or  small  syringe  a  little  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  kerosene  or  gaso- 
line into  the  nests.  .\11  these  sub- 
stances, however,  are  inflammable  and 
precautions  must  be  taken  therefore 
against  the  danger  of  fire. 

Where  large  areas  are  affected  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  spray  the 
grounds  with  kerosene  emulsion  or 
with  a  very  strong  soap  wash  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  any  common 
laundry  soap  in  water  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  pound  to  one  pound  of  soap 
to  a  gallon  of  water. 


Grape  Pie. 


1  cup  Concord  grape  pulp  (meas- 
ure after  pulping). 

1  cup  granulated  sugar, 
1  tablespoon  of  flour, 
1  egg  well  beaten, 
Pinch  of  salt. 

Simmer  grape  pulp  until  soft;  then 
wash  through  strainer  to  remove 
seeds;  mix  dry  ingredients;  add 
well-beaten  egg,  grape  pulps  and 
skins.  Bake  in  two  crusts  in  a  mod- 
erate over  until  filling  thickens. 


DE.\R  friends 
— .A.re  you 
g  e  t  t  ing 
out  your  dusting 
cap,  your  favor- 
ite polish,  the 
paint  cans  and  all 
the  things  that 
go  to  make  up 
the  siege  of  fall 
house  cleaning? 

I  once  lived  in 
a  com  m  u  nity 
where  I  knew 
some  very  fine 
women,  but  the 
spirit  of  the 
pi  a  c  e  was  all 
work  and  very 
little  good  reading  or  time  to  devote 
to  any  enjoyable  hobby.  The  women 
all  looked  from  five  to  ten  years 
older  than  their  husbands,  and  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  that  was  not 
the  case. 

1  dropped  in  at  one  of  these 
homes  on  Monday.  Washing  was  in 
progress,  and  I  noted  that  the  mother 
(if  the  family  was  not  using  a  wash 
hoard  or  washing  machine,  but  was 
rubbing  the  pieces  out  between  her 
hands. 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  couldn't  get 
them  clean  enough  with  'a  wash- 
board," she  said  in  answer  to  the 
(|uestioning  look  in  my  eyes.  I 
wanted  to  advise  her  to  take  a  chance, 
as  the  boys  say,  and  tinish  her  wash- 
ing two  hours  earlier. 

The  daughter  was  hanging  out  the 
clothes,  running  in  and  out  with  one 
garment  at  a  time  in  the  strangest 
manner.  She  seemed  so  busy  I  of- 
fered to  help,  and  out  I  went  and 
hung  a  pillow  case  next  to  a  towel. 

"Oh,  never  mind  helping,"  she 
called.    "I'll  do  it." 

I  wanted  to  learn  what  was  the 
matter. 

"Well,  you  see,  you  don't  know 
where  I'm  hanging  the  things  and 
you  hung  a  pillow  case  next  to  the 
towels,  when  the  other  pillow  cases 
are  over  here.  I  want  the  things  to- 
gether so  they'll  look  well  on  the 
line." 

That  was  too  much  for  me  and  I 
resigned,  but  I  understand  why  the 
daughter— a  girl  of  twenty— had  a  lot 
wrinkles  across  her  forehead  and  a 
worried  expression  around  her  eyes, 
and  why  the  mother  was  an  old  lady 
at  fifty. 

I  believe  in  keeping  things  neat  and 
clean,  but  unnecessary  labor  is  so 
foolish.  Of  course,  the  women  of 
this  community  took  a  certain  pleas- 
ure in  out-cleaning  each  other;  but  I 
noticed  a  lot  of  jealous  looks  and 
probably  secret  heartaches  when 
some  girl  or  woman  visiting  in  the 
town  received  the  admiration  of  the 
entire  male  population  because  of  her 
gaiety,  good  health  or  absence  of 
wrinkles. 

Worry    over    useless     details  in 


housework  is  the  greatest  wrinkle 
producer  of  all. 

Sheets  don't  have  to  be  ironed  over 
every  square  inch.  Press  out  the 
tops  and  fold  neatly,  that's  enough. 

Let  the  stockings,  tea  towels  and 
knit  underwear  go  unironed. 

Save  time  and  strength  wherever 
you  can  and  devote  the  extra  time  to 
reading,  sewing  or  outdoor  exercise, 
for  that  means  health  and  beauty,  and 
aren't  those  the  things  we  women 
want? 

Some  say  tennis  or  golf  are  not 
necessary  as  exercise  when  doing 
housework,  but  I  for  one  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  It's  the  pleasant  outdoor 
game  or  walk  that  stimulates,  so 
make  the  house  cleaning  short  and 
then  go  out  and  enjoy  the  finest 
season  of  the  year. 

Your  neighbors  may  gossip,  of 
course,  if  the  shirts  or  sheets  are 
mixed  on  the  line,  but  they  will  envy 
you  your  cheerfulness  and  fresh 
complexion. 

I  hope  the  hints  and  recipes  are 
proving  useful. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 

The  Old  Piano  Stool. 

We  all  struggle  to  keen  up  with 
Dame  Fashion  both  in  clothes  and 
house  furnishines. 

Amone  the  furniture  in  the  living 
room  that  has  been  relegated  to  the 
storeroom  depths  is  the  piano  stool, 
the  more  fashionable  bench  having 
taken  its  place. 

But  its  usefulness  is  not  over  by 
any  means.  Brine  it  back  to  the 
kitchen  and  see  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  sit  on  the  stool,  after  making  it 
the  right  height,  and  wash  the 
dishes  than  to  stand. 

It  can  be  pushed  to  the  table  and 
will  afford  many  a  short  rest  while 
the  meals  are  being  prepared. 


Fleas  and  Dust. 

Although  Californians  are  sup- 
posed to  be  immune  from  the  bite  of 
the  native  flea,  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  There  is  but  one  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  flea  and  that  is  to  keep  the 
house  free  from  dust 

.^fter  swecoing  the  carpets  or 
rugs  fill  a  pail  with  water  and  add  a 
tablespoon  each  of  ammonia,  turpen- 
tine and  borax. 

Have  n  clcnn  flannel  cloth  in  the 
mop  handle,  dip  in  the  water,  wring 
dry  and  go  over  the  carpets  just  as 
vou  would  a  floor.  This  cleans  and 
briarhtens  the  carpet  or  rugs,  is  a 
mild  disinfectant  and  removes  all 
dust,  thus  forcing  the  fleas  to  seek 
other  quarters. 


"Oyster"  soup  is  made  by  adding 
milk  to  water  in  which  cauliflower 
has  been  boiled.  The  same  may  be 
donp  with  asparagus.  Or  if  one  has 
bouillon  c'tbcs  on  hand,  add  the  hot 
w-'t'-r  nnd  put  !n  a  teaspoonfnl  of 
whinned  cream  on  each  cup.  This  is 
delicious. 


Clothes  From  the  Line. 

ACORRESPOXDENT  of  mine 
in  Bakershcld  declares  that 
half  the  battle  in  ironing  de- 
pends upon  the  way  the  clothes  are 
folded  when  taken  from  the  line. 

Others  insist  upon  different  ways 
of  sprinkling  the  clothes. 

Putting  a  number  of  good  sugges- 
tions together  I  offer  this  method 
which  I  think  splendid. 

Take  down  first  the  clothes  that 
do  not  need  ironing  (and  a  lot  of 
wrinkles  and  gray  hairs  may  he 
saved  if  dish  towels,  bath  toweU. 
cotton  and  woolen  under  suits  and 
stockings  are  folded  but  not  ironed', 
fold  them  and  put  away. 

Then  if  one  has  a  garden  hose 
sprinkle  the  remaining  clothes  on  the 
line  with  this,  but  Jrom  a  distance, 
so  they  will  not  be  too  wet.  ll  a 
hose  is  not  convenient  try  sprinklini; 
them  with  a  clean  whisk  broom. 

Then  take  down  the  starched 
clothes,  smooth  and  roll.  Place  in 
the  bottom  of  the  basket. 

Xext  remove  the  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  and  fold  just  as  you  will  iron 
them.  Fold  the  towels  once,  then 
roll,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  iron 
them  flat  on  both  sides  unless  they 
are  extra  fine. 

The  light  colored  clothes  may  then 
be  rolled  and  put  in  the  basket,  fol- 
lowed by  the  darker  colored  ones. 

When  there  is  a  clean  cloth 
stretched  tight  on  the  ironing  board 
all  is  in  readiness  for  the  ironing. 


Sand  Paper. 

The  nap  on  woolen  suits  often  be- 
comes shiney  in  spots,  particularly 
from  the  knees  and  elbows  of  men's 
clothes.  Pressing  often  makes  this 
more  noticeable,  hut  if  you  will  try 
rubbing  the  spots  gently  with  sand 
paper  after  the  suit  is  pressed.  I  think 
you  will  find  the  clothes  greatly  im- 
proved. 


The  Canary. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  inducing 
your  canary  to  bathe,  sprinkle  a  few 
seeds  on  the  bath  water.  You  will 
find  that  this  added  atraction  will 
make  the  bath  become  a  habit  with 
the  little  fellow. 

Oyster  Cocktail. 

One  teaspoon  horseradish. 

Two     teaspoons  Worchestershire 

sauce. 

One-half  teaspoon  tabasco  sauce. 

One  small  teaspoon  of  salt. 

Four  tablespoons  tomato  catsup 

Two  tablespoons  of  vinegar. 

Eight  tablespoons  of  lemon  juice.' 

Place  five  small  oysters  in  a  glasJ^ 
and  pour  these  mixed  ingredients  t 
over  them. 

This  will  serve  ten  or  twelve 
persons. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


The  Awful  Moment 

By  Elizabeth  Jordan 

llliistnilcd  hi]  .laincts  Mnittrjomery  Flagg. 


MR.  FREDERICK  A  RM- 
STRONG  paused  in  front  of 
the  rustic  bench  which  Miss 
lizabeth  Suydam  was  occupying  in 
■  liitary    state    and    regarded  with 
Icasure  the  picture  she  made.  She 
as  an  extremely    pretty    girl:  that 
u  t  he  had  realized   long  ago.  But 
i's  afternoon,  in    her    white  gown, 
!   off  by  a  brilliant    blazer  which 
1  ended   nicely    with    the  autumnal 
Mies  of  the  orchard  around  her,  she 
">ked.  as  Mr.  Armstrong  admiringly 
'lit  it  to  himself,  "like   a  magazinc- 
■lyiT."    A  big  old  apple-tree  whose 
ranches    drooped    earthward  imder 
lu  ir    weight    of    fruit  sheltered  her 
»|roni  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  A 
lOok  lay  neglected  at  her  feet.  Her 
yes  were  on  a  distant  hill,  over  which 
he  generous  day  had  already  thrown 
cloak  of  purple  shadows.    It  was 
lain   that   Miss   Suydam  was  in  a 
lood  of  deep  abstraction,    lieyond  a 
light  nod,  she  made  no  acknowlcdg- 
lent  of  Mr.  Armstron.g's  presence. 

"Hello,"  remarked  that  young 
:entleman  brilliantly. 

Miss   Suydam    responded    with  a 
ound  which  might  have  been  a  sigh 
•r  a  greeting.    Looking  at  her  more 
losely,  her  companion  observed  that 
he  beauty  of  her  countenance  was 
eiled  by  an  expression  of  gloom. 
".Anything  wrong?''  he  asked. 
"I'm  afraid  so.     I'm  just  thinking 
t  out." 
"Oh!" 

Mr.  .Armstrong  regarded  her  with 
ynipathy  and  growing  interest. 
Mind  my  being  here  and  smoking?'' 
c  asked,  dropping  into  the  somewhat 
imited  space  by  her  side  and  open- 
ig  his  cigarette-case  without  waiting 
or  her  reply. 

Xo-o."  The  girl  looked  at  him, 
nd  a  smile  crept  into  her  eyes.  "Not 
t  all.  Freddie,"  she  added  graciously. 
I  can  think  just  as  well  when  you're 
ere  as  when  I'm  alone. 
'"Then  that's  all  right,"  murmured 
he  gentleman,  wisely  accepting  the 
fibute  without  pausing  to  analyze  it. 

But  I  thought  you  were  doing  your 
nty  toward  our  hostess  by  playing 
ennis  with  the  other  guests." 
"Played  one  set.  Too  hot  to  play 
ore.  Came  down  to  the  orchard 
I  cool  off.  Didn't  know  you  were 
ere." 
Of  course  not.'' 

l  mean — er — I  wouldn't  have  in- 
ruded  and  all  that." 
The  conservation   languished.  He 
"'irked  up  the  book  on  the  grass  and 
need  at  its  title-page. 
Read  this?"  he  asked  languidly. 
^"es.'' 

."^o  have   I.    Queer  what  notions 
-e  writing  chaps  have.  If  life  were 
lomplicated  an  affair  as  they  make 
we'd  all  be  in  asylums." 
liss  Suydam  looked  at  him,  at  first 
-uely.  then  with  deepening  interest. 
^  "U  surprise   me."    she  murmured. 
1  nceed.    Develop  your  theme." 
!  reddie  stirred  self-consciously  on 
V   narrow  bench.     "Why — er — you 
i-nv  l'm  not  much  of  a  talker.  But 


what  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is  that  au- 
thors, like  the  chap  who  wrote  this 
book,  simply  tie  their  own  tangles  and 
then  untie  'em.  You'd  think  to  read 
what  they  say  that  human  beings  were 
— well,  awfully  complex.  But  they're 
not — they're  awfully  simple.  Anyway, 
men  arc.  And  I  don't  believe  women 
are  so  different  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  the  point — though  of  course 
it's  the  thing  to  say  they  are,  and  that 
you  can't  understand  'em.  But  you  do 
understand  'em,  really,  all  the  time! 

The  orator  paused,  and  his  com- 
panion looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
"Why,  Freddie,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  you  talk  so  much 
before !" 

"Haven't  had  a  chance,"  declared  the 
young  man.  "Other  folks  talking 
most  of  the  time.  Nowadays  you  can't 
cut  in  unless  you  first  muzzle  some 
one  else." 

"And  I  didn't  know  you  felt  that 
way  about — about  things,"  continued 
Miss  Suydam,  following  her  own 
train  of  thought.  "It's  very  interest- 
ing.    Perhaps — I   wonder — why,  per- 


*'Vou  see,**  said  Miss  Suydam,  *'anfortu- 
nately,  a  ^irl  can  love  a  man  with- 
out wliolly  approving  of  liira." 

haps  you  can  help  me!" 

Freddie  stared  at  her.  "Help  you?" 
he  echoed. 

"Yes.''  She  returned  his  gaze  re- 
flectively, a  new  idea  taking  shape  in 
her  mind.  "I've  been  wondering 
whose  advice  I  could  ask.  Freddie," 
she  added  suddenly,  "how  long  have 
you  and  I  been  chums?" 

"Ever  since  we  were  kids,"  he  told 
her  placidly.  "'Bout  twenty-five  years, 
isn't  it?" 

"Twenty-five  years!  Well,  I  like 
that!"  exclaimed  Miss  Suydam,  with 
some  heat.  "I  was  only  twenty-three 
last  month.  But  I've  known  you  since 
I  was  two  years  old,  and  you  were 
five."  she  added  more  gently.  "Tliat's 
a  nice  long  friendship,  isn't  it?" 

"You'd  better  believe  it  is,''  cor- 
roborated Frederick. 

"So  I'm  justified  in  asking  you  for 
advice — don't  you  think?" 

"You  bet.  Go  to  it,  Bess.  Fire 
away." 

Miss  Suydam  hesitated,  wavered. 
"It's — it's  rather  delicate,"  she  mur- 
mured. "It's  —  a  conlidence,  you 
know." 

Freddie's    face    sobered,    and  he 
looked  her  squarely  in  the  eye.  "See 
(Continued  on  page  32.) 


SheUI  be  tea-happy 

She  has  sent  for  the  Taste  Packet  and  now 
she  is  finding  out  which  Schilling's  Tea  just 
exaBly  suits  her.  Please  don't  misunder- 
stand— there  is  only  one  quality  of  Schil- 
ling's Tea,  but  there  are  four  distinct  taste- 
types.  Whichever  you  like  best  is  the  kind 
for  you  to  use;  all  four  of  them  brew  tea  of 
indescribable  charm. 

Send for  the  T'aste  Packet 

The  only  simple,  sure  way  to  get  the  right  tea. 
Contains  four  parchmyn  envelopes  of  Japan,  English  Breakfast, 
Ceylon,  Oolong — enough  for  five  or  six  cups  of  each. 
Mailed  promptly  on  receipt  of  lO  cents  ( stamps  or  coin ). 
tsAddress:  <lA  Schilling  ijf  (Company 
333  ^^("nd  Street,  San  Francisco 

Schilling's  Best 


Sold  through  grocers  only 

In  standard 
packages,  8-oz  and 
I-lb. 
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New  Spanish  Hat 

A  Recent  and  Pretty  Creation, 
By  Ruth  Roberts 


THE  Mexican  love*  hi*  »oin- 
brero.  He  isn't  particular 
abont  trousers,  coat  or  waist- 
coat, but  he  must  have  a  hat  We  are 
led  to  believe  through  the  comic 
sup','  r'-  and  other  reliable 
to.  in   darkest   Africa  the 

na'.  ■>         venturesome  mis- 

s>oni>i>  aua  ;  take*  hi*  cap- 

tive's liie,  hi  ■  hat. 

Head  covc-.-  i  ,  >  an  important 
part  in  our  own  country,  loo.  Years 
ago  grandmother  turned  and  re- 
trimmed  her  hat  each  *cason  as  she 
did  her  best  silk  dress,  but  those  days 
are  over 

We  are  something  like  the  juggler 
at  the  vaudeville  show,  who  stand* 
with  a  hat  in  each  hand  and  one  on 
his  head.  Then  as  fast  as  possible 
he  starts  them  going  round  from 
head  to  hand  and  so  on. 

So  •  •  c  we  bought  a  »um- 

vrT   ■  :han  it  is  time  to 


pick  out  an  auttunn  creation  of  »>lk 
or  velvet,  and  so  on  through  the 
seasons. 

just  now  the  most  fascinating 
-h'aV"^s  for  fall  in  velvet  and  silk  are 

1  rre  is  one  called  Inspiration, 
with  a  very  »•  '  n  vi  cerise 
iaille.  and  a  ^  oi  chenille 

•  .•    1    in    I  :irci    in  sell 

^  reen 

-  as  -"ular  a*  ever  made 
uf  lit  ail  shapes. 

There  are  so  many  shapes  and 
colors  that  one  is  safe  in  choosing 
anything  that  is  becoming. 

in  one  window  were  several  stun- 
ning hats.  One  a  tricorn  of  black 
hatter's  plush  edged  with  narrow 
grosgrain  ribbon,  with  a  spreading 
wing  trim  on  one  side;  also  a  large 
elongated  shai>e  of  white  satin  with 
a  black  velvet  under  trimming  oi 
vautour. 

For  the  young  girl  there  is  the  hat 
of  velours,  in  rose,  blue,  gray,  brown 
or  yellow. 

Felt  hats  in  all  color*  are  very 
pretty.  An  edge  of  grosgrain  rib- 
bon with  a  smart  bow  of  the  same 
material  makes  them  a  little  more 
elaborate. 

.\  most  effective  hat  is  a  small 
shape  '  with  navy  blue  satin 

and  t'  th  a  fanlike  arrange- 

ment wings  with  a  piquant 

bow  oi  duU  silver  tied  across  the 
toft  crown. 

There  is  a  bewildering  number  of 
shapes  and  colors  and  they  are  worn 
at  any  angle,  so  get  out  your  vel- 
vets and  silk*  and  make  up  any- 
thing from  a  toque  to  a  Spanish 
sailor,  with  some  jaunty  wing  or  rib- 
bon bow.  then  stand  before  the  mir- 
ror and  put  it  on  in  the  way  that  it 
is  most  becoming 

It  is  sure  to  be  the  late-^t  thing  for 
the  early  fall. 


.«   Kr*«r  of  BulBr*   lailUlduU  !■   Bllllkra  krrC 

Billiken  Herd  ol  Improved 
Chester  Whiles  l^fu^V'^io 

The  breed  that  pays  Interest  on  the  Investment 
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CHARLES  WEEKS 
POULTRY  COLONY. 
PALO  ALTO. 
California. 
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CHARLES  WEEKS, 

Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


the  College  oi  .■\griculture  .\mong 
these  advantages  are:  16  buildings,  4(1 
instructors,  costly  equipment,  160 
separate  and  distinct  courses  for 
students  of  agriculture.  There  is  op- 
portunity to  specialize  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, dairying,  farm  crops,  and 
horticulture  and  new  and  attract- 
tive  curriculum  for  young  women  has 
been  added  to  the  College  oi  .Agricul- 
ture leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  in  household  arts.  Write 
for  special  illustrated  booklet  explain- 
ing these  features  in  detail. 
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ORCHARD  AND  ^ARM. 


The  Home  Garden. 

Seasonable  Hints  for  September. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


1118  PoUi  St.,  Ventura,  Cal. 


N  California  September  is  one  of 
the  most   important  months  in 
the  garden  work.     Every  day  I 
|i  asked  "What  can  I  plant  or  do 
Iw?"    You  can  plant  the  first  plant- 
of  sweet  peas  now,  and  follow 
with  a  second  planting  in  Octo- 
ir.    Do  not  neglect  the  sweet  peas, 
nothing  gives   more  satisfaction 
|an    a    well-kept    row    of  winter 
ooniing  ones.    There  is  now  on  the 
irket  a  good  strain  of  winter  or- 
hid    flowerings,    sweet    peas  that 
loom  freely,  and   if  the   bloom  is 
Ipt  cut  will  continue  to  bloom  all 
(rough    the    winter    and    into  the 
Irlj  spring  months, 
[if  you  like  yellow  and  have  a  dark 
Irncr,   plant   calendula.     They  just 
I'C  to  bloom  in  the  winter,  and  will 
low  in  any  kind  of  soil.    Plant  fr.r- 
It-me-not  and  candytuft  along  some 
lith  or  border  or  around  the  roots 
trees;  if  planted  around  trees  the 
bil  should  be  spaded  and  a  bit  of 
lafmold    or    well     rotted  manure 
Jded;  cosmos  planted  early  in  Sep- 
Imber  will  bloom  the  last  of  No- 
fcmber  and  first  of  December. 
Stocks  and  mignonette,  if  planted 
J)w,  will  add  variety,  color  and  fra- 
rance  to  the  winter  garden. 
J  If  you  want  Roman  hyacinths  for 
Ihristmas,    plant     the    bulbs  now. 
}utch  hyacinths  should  not  be  plant- 
until  October  or  November;  calla 
llies,    freesias,    iris    and  amaryllis 
filbs  should  be  planted  in  Septem- 
er. 

Have  you  trimmed  your  Cherokee 
Dse  bushes?  If  not  do  so  at  once, 
lost  of  the  roses  should  be  pruned 
October,  but  the  Chcrokees  must 
e  pruned  this  month  if  we  want  the 
lost  and  best  bloom  next  spring. 

Cut  all  the  seed  jjods  of  the  Span- 
>h  broom,  geraniunis,  heliotrope, 
tc.  Most  plants  of  this  character 
ear  a  heavy  crop  of  seeds,  and  if 
lie  seeds  are  not  really  needed  for 
lanting  they  sliould  be  kept  cut  ofT, 
s  they  exhaust  the  plant  more  tlian 
he  bloom  does. 


Old  Fashioned  Flowers. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  plan  a 
frandniother's  garden?"  asks  another 
orrespondent.  "My  husband  spent 
nuch  of  his  childhood  with  his 
jrandmother  and  has  very  pleasant 
nemories  of  her  garden.  He  tries  to 
ell  me  about  the  flowers,  but  does 
lot  remember  the  names.  He  talks 
ibout  'Bouncing  Bet'  and  'Sweet 
Mary"  and  a  rose  that  'had  small 
srellow  blooms  all  up  and  down  the 
item.'  We  have  just  remodeled  our 
louse  and  will  replant  our  garden 
this  fall  and  he  wants  a  garden  like 
frandmother's  for  our  own  children 
o  play  in  as  they  grow  up. 

"I  hear  so  many  of  my  friends 
talking  about  'old  fashioned  flowers 
being  so  popular  now  and  so  satis- 
factory,' writes  another  woman, 
that  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  what 
they  mean  by  old  fashioned  flowers." 
'"Grandmother's  garden!"  I  say 
e  words,  shut  my  eyes  and  see 
mbardy  poplars,  great  tall,  won- 
ful  Lombardy  poplars  that  would 
.ch  the  sky  if  they  would  only 
me  stay  out  late  enough  to  watch 
:m.  After  the  sun  went  down  they 
ays  began  to  climb,  higher  and 
;her.  Tliey  would  grow  until  they 
Id  almost  reach  the  sky,  and  then 
ould  have  to  go  to  bed. 
ombardy  poplars,  stone  walls, 
'Hies,  iris  and  maiden-blush  apples, 
ain  not  imagine  a  grandmother's 
en  without  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
ting  wall.    I  have  a  great  weak- 


ness for  stone  walls.  I  was  born  in 
Indiana — perhaps  that  is  the  reason. 
The  walls  in  the  gardens  I  have 
known  were  covered  with  Virginia 
creeper,  trumpet  vine,  clematis  and 
English  ivy.  There  are  walks  out- 
lined with  boxwood  neatly  trimmed, 
low  growing  spice  pinks,  candytuft 
or  lobelia.  Near  the  division  fence, 
between  the  flower  garden  and  the 
vegetable  garden,  there  were  lots  and 
lots  of  hollyhocks,  a  very  important 
plant  in  the  children's  estimation.  The 
flowers  furnish  the  best  of  dolls'  hats, 
the  leaves  make  plates  for  the  dolls' 
tables,  and  the  seed  pods  make  the 
finest  of  cheese,  butter,  buns  and 
cakes  for  the  dolls'  feasts.  Along 
with  the  hollyhocks  there  were  gold- 
en glow,  great  tall  bushes  of  sy- 
ringa  and  snowballs.  Around  the 
roots  of  these  would  be  sturdy 
Bouncing  Bet  and  Sweet  Mary.  I 
have  never  known  Bouncing  Bet  by 
any  other  name.  Sweet  Mary  has  a 
soft  green  leaf  that  is  very  fragrant. 
1  do  not  remember  the  bloom;  it 
was  always  propagated  by  divisions. 

Back  in  one  corner  of  the  garden 
were  the  iris  and  peonies.  They  made 
a  regular  jungle,  and  were  never  dis- 
turbed from  one  year's  blooming 
time  until  another  except  to  give 
some  one  a  "starting."  The  iris  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  hardy  plants 
to  bloom,  and  the  peonies  made  the 
most  wonderful  mass  of  pink,  red 
and  white  bloom  in  May  and  June. 
Iris  do  well  in  California,  but  peon- 
ies need  some  frost,  and  do  not  show 
their  best  bloom  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  State. 

Just  inside  the  gate  there  were  two 
lilac  bushes — one  purple  and  one 
white.  Under  these,  where  they 
would  be  protected,  was  a  big  clump 
of  bleeding  heart,  and  lilies-of-the- 
vallcy,  and  close  up  against  the 
north  wall,  where  it  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  and  get  the 
first  warm  sun  in  the  spring,  was 
the  flowering  almond  bush,  and  noth- 
ing on  earth  could  be  sweeter  than 
the  dainty  rose-like  bloom  of  the 
flowering  almond. 

There  were  roses  in  grandmother's 
garden:  the  damask  rose,  blush  rose, 
moss  rose  and  the  Harrison  yellow, 
a  vellow  rose  with  small  half  single 
yellow  flowers  all  up  and  down  the 
stem.  This  rose  may  be  found  in 
the  older  gardens  here  in  California 
and  while  the  bloom  is  not  as  large 
or  as  perfect  as  some  of  our  more 
modern  roses,  it  is  the  yellowest  of 
all    yellow  roses. 

Among  the  annuals  dearly  loved  by 
grandmothers  are  rose-moss,  balsam 
or  ladv  slipper,  love-in-a-mist  and 
Star  of  Bethlehem.  Marigolds  and 
zinnias  were  as  popular  then  as  they 
are  now.  I  think  the  principal  charm 
in  the  older  gardens  is  that  flowers 
were  grown  for  the  love  of  them, 
and  because  our  grandmothers  were 
not  forever  changing  trying  to  find 
something  that  bloomed  "all  the  year 
round." 

Notice  to  My  Readers. 

In  writing  for  the  addresses  of 
seed  firms,  prices  of  plants,  etc..  be 
sure  to  inclose  stamp  or  self-ad- 
dressed stamped  envelope.  I  cannot 
give  firms'  addresses  or  prices  in  the 
Home  Garden  Department.  Where 
help  in  planning  grounds  is  wanted 
be  sure  and  give  size  of  lot,  position 
of  house,  trees,  gates  and  driveways. 
If  those  who  have  not  received  per- 
sonal answers  to  their  letters  will 
comply  with  the  foregoing  terms 
they  will  receive  the  information 
asked  for  at  once. 


Olive  Growers  Combine. 

Backed  by  well  known  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  the  California 
Association  of  Olive  Growers  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting and  fostering  the  growing 
and  marketing  of  olives,  erecting 
pressing  plants,  warehouses  and 
salesrooins  and  in  other  ways  aiding 
in  the  development  of  the  olive  in- 
dustry. The  capital  stock  is  divided 
into  20,000  shares  of  preferred  stock 
at  $5  per  share  and  40,000  shares  of 
common  stock  at  the  same  price. 
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These  men  appear  as  incorporators 
of  the  new  association:  C.  J.  Martin 
Jr.,  R.  L.  Underbill,  F.  E.  Magill,  L. 
J.  Robinowitz  and  L.  Sapiro  of  San 
Francisco;  Martin  D.  Sapiro  and  S. 
Ehrlick  of  Oakland;  Return  Roberts 
of  Madero,  L.  Crichton  of  Corning, 
L.  M.  Higgins  of  Carpinteria  and  E. 
J.  Harper  of  Los  Angeles. 


Mrs.  Lena  Rood  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  rich- 
est woman  in  the  great  Northwest. 
Her  income  amounts  to  over  $750,000 

a  year. 


Uni-Lec-iric 

GASOLINE-  ELECTfilC  UNIT 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 


At  one-third  cost  of 
juice  from  Power 
Company  (this 


50  Lights  7h 
Hours  for  11c 

eludes     interest  on 
riisi  of  piant).     It  is  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
plant  on  the  market. 

No   Batteries — No   Switchboard — No  Rheostat 

Will  operate  fifty  lights  Ty™  hours  for  lie.     Will  also 
operate  electric  fans,  irons,  small  motors,  etc. 
It  your  buildings  are  not  wired,  send  us  plans  and  we 
will  give  you  full  instructions  so  that  you  can  wire  them 
yourselves.    Material  furnished  at  lowest  cost. 


Karl  A.  Hedberg  Co. 


ELKCTRICAL  ENGIIVEERS 

Clay  SU  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FREE 


The  liveliest  little 
Engine  Book  ever 

  published.   Tells  the 

principleaof  good  en- 
pine  construction  so  plain  ana  bo  in- 
tcrcstinfj  t!iat  any  man  or  boy  will 
enjoy  reading  it.    Write  today. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

3120  OaktandAve. 
Kansas  City,  Klo. 
:{1i:0  EmplreBrdg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^^THE  BEST  eTer 


"  Young  man,  the  best  tonic  for  you  is  the 
right  kind  of  food.  I  suggest  for  Breakfast 

GkirardellilS 

Ground  Chocolate 

It's  easily  assimilated  —  it's 
extraordinarily  nutritious  — 
and  it  is  supremely  delicious.  " 

It  comes  PROTECTED— a«  all  chocolate 
should — in  J^^-lb.,  I -lb.  and  3-lb.  hermet- 
ically  sealed  cans. 


Since  1852 


D.  CHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 
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Study  with  a 
Western  School 

Chartered  1903.  Thousands  of  ambi- 
tious rnen  and  women  are  improving 
their  education  and  Increasing;  their 
eamlns  ability'  through  our  thorongh 

home-study  courses.  A  better  position 
awaits  you  when  you  qualify  for  it. 
We  offer  you  the  training  in  your  own 
home.  Mark  and  mall  the  coupon  be- 
low to-day. 

The  Modern  School  of  Correspondeuce 

Dept.  1,  525  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  am  interested  in  the  subject  be- 
fore which  I  have  marked  X. 
— Agriculture  — .\utomobile  Engineering 

— Stenography  — Civil  Engineering 

— Typewrtiting  — .Mining  Eneineering 

— Bookkeeping  —  Mechanical  Engineering 

Commercial   Law    — .\rchitectural  Drawing 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


— General  Law 
— HorticHltiire 
— Normal 
— Kindergarten 
— SaJesananship 


— Freehand  Drawing 
— Mechanical  Drawing 
— Gnglish  Branches 
— AdTertising 
— Poultr>'  Ilai<:ing 


Name   

Town    SUte 


COFFEE 


3  lb«.  for  »1.00. 

I  sell  from  2O,J00 
to  30,000  lbs.  of 
coffee  every  month. 
By  buying  direct 
from  the  growers, 
doing  my  own 
roasting,  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the 
consumer,  I  do 
aw.  two  middlemen's  profits. 

That  s  wiiy  I  can  give  you  so  much 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  in- 
stant approval.  It  is  a  blend  of 
four  mountain-grown  coftes,  and 
hence  high-flavored. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  Delivered  to 
Yoar  Door  by  Parcel  Post. 

Roasted  the  moment  before  it  is 
sent  to  you.    3  lbs.  lor  $1.00. 

LONG,  the  Coffee  Man 

LONG'S  M.\RKET, 
11th  and  Washington  Sts.. 
Oakland,  Calif. 


Use  Frenchgloss 
in  Your  Starch 

to  obtain  a  j:>erfect  laundry 
finish.  It  makes  ironing 
a  rileasiire;  cldhes  wear 
longer. 

Used  for  soft  gar- 
ments, silks,  etc. ;  it 
gives  a  beautiful,  lasting 
finish;  garments  keep 
their  new.  fresh  appear- 
ance: keep  dirt  from 
fl-orking  into  the  fab- 
lie.    Try  it. 

Price  10  ctfl  at 
Grocers  or 
hy  Mall. 

FREXCHGLOSS  CO., 
1157  E,  12th  St.,  Oakland. 


Th&  Faiorite  Home  Lamp 
i>50  C.  P.— 1  Cent  a  Day 

Portable,    &afe.  conveni- 
ent    No   connecting  wires 
or     tubes.       Operates  50 
hours    oa    one    gallon  of 
gasoline,   saves  money  and 
eyes.    Automatically  cleaned, 
adjustable,  turned  high  or  low  at 
will.     Positively  cannot  clog.  Op- 
erates in  any  position.     Simple  in 
construction     and     in  operation. 
Guaranteed.     Beautifully  decorated 
china  shade  furnished  free  with  each 
lamp.     Altogrether  the  best  de«k  or 
table   lamp   ever  offered;  just  the 
thing    for    home,    hotels,  doctors* 
and  lawyers'  offices.    We  will  ship 
one  of  these  beautiful  lamp^  on  15 
days'  trial  to  any  satisfactor- 
ily-rated dealer    Send  for  one 
tonJay ;     it     will     prove  a 
monfy-maker. 

National    Stamping  A 
Electric  Works, 

Dept.    00.    Cfaicago,  lllinoifl. 


White  Bear  Soap 

a  n-filte  soap  for 

All  Household  Purposes 

FREE  Teddr  Bear  or  Toilet  Soap  for 
the  wrappers. 

THE  STANDARD  SOAP  CO.,  Berkelej. 

When  ansTverlBg  advertisementa 
please  meatiOB  Orchard  and  Farm. 


The  Awful  Moment. 

(Continued  from  page  29.) 

here,  Bess,"  he  said  seriousl}%  "if 
you've  got  anything  on  your  chest, 
get  it  off — as  freely  as  you  would  to 
your  brother,  if  you  had  one.  You 
know  you  can  do  that,  don't  you?'' 

"Yes,  Freddie — and  you're  a  dear! 
You  see  things  so  simply,  too.  I  be- 
lieve you  really  can  help  inc.  Any- 
way, I'm  going  to  let  you  try." 

Freddie  waited. 

"You  see,"  she  went  on,  "you  see — 
well,"  with  a  rush,  "I'm  in  one  of 
those  tangles  you  say  wc  can't  have!  " 

"You?"  He  blinked  at  her. 

"Yes,"  she  nodded.  "And — and 
•when  I  tell  you  about  it,  Freddie 
.■\rmstrong,  you  mustn't  shout,  or 
grin,  or  stare,  or  seem  surprised.  I 
couldn't  stand  that,  even  from  a  chum 
like  you.  Just  take  it  quietly — as  if 
you  heard  it  often." 

".'Ml  right,"  Freddie's  young  face 
grew  very  sober  indeed.  "Fire  away,'' 
he  urged  again. 

"Well — well — Freddie  Armstrong,  if 
you  laugh  over  this,  I'll  never  speak 
to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

"I  won't  laugh." 

"Well,  then — I'm  in  love!'' 

"The  deuce  you  are!" 

Mr.  Armstrong  took  his  cigarette 
from  his  lips  and  wheeled  in  his  scat 
to  gaze  at  her  in  frank  incredulity. 
Then,  remembering  her  instructions, 
he  restored  the  cigarette  and  puffed 
at- it  with  energy.  He  wore  the  look 
of  one  slightly  dazed,  but  there  was 
no  twinkle  in  his  eye,  no  telltale 
quiver  of  amusement  about  his  mouth. 
.After  one  apprehensive  glance  at  him, 
the  girl  went  on  more  easily. 

"Yes,  Freddie,  I  really  am.  Odd 
isn't  it?'' 

"Who's  the  man?  When  did  it  be- 
gin?" 

''I  won't  tell  who  he  is.  But  it  be- 
gan in  Boston — last  winter." 

"I  see."  Freddie  nodded  solemnly. 
"Do  you  know,"  he  added,  '"I  thought 
something  happened  while  you  were 
there.  You  seemed  diflferent,  some- 
how, when  you  came  back." 

"I  felt  different.  I  was — awfully — 
itnliappy." 

"By  Jove!"  There  was  genuine 
sympathy  in  Freddie's  tone,  mingled 
with  a  growing  surprise  and  interest. 
"But  what's  the  matter?  Why  the 
gloom  ?" 

"He — he  doesn't  seem  to  care  for 
nie.'' 

"What?" 

Mr.  Armstrong  almost  leaped  from 
his  seat.  The  girl  pressed  him  back 
into  it  with  a  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  a  little  laugh  that  was  almost  a 
sob. 

"It's  awfully  sweet  of  you  to  be  so 
astonished,  Freddie."  she  said  grate- 
fully. "You  certainly  are  a  dear!  But 
it's  a  fact.  He  hasn't  shown  the 
slightest  sign  of  caring  for  me — that 
way." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him — the 
unmitigated,  double-dyed,  double- 
back-action  chump?  Can't  he  see?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  dolefully,  "he  can  see. 
And — Freddie,  please  don't  call  him 
names." 

"Can't  help  it.  Is  he  in  love  with 
some  one  else?" 

"I've  wondered  about  that  some- 
times. Perhaps  he  is.  But  I  don't 
think  so." 

"He  must  be.  It's  the  only  thing 
that  would  explain —  'Wait  a  minute. 
Let  mc  think." 

Mr.  .Armstrong  gazed  broodingly 
into  space,  and  Miss  Suydam  awaited 
the  result  of  his  mental  processes 
with  ostentatious  respect.  Suddenly 
he  turned  to  her  with  brisk  decision 
in  his  manner. 

"See  here,  Bess,"  he  began.  "There's 
only  one  thing  for  you  to  do.  Cut  her 
out." 

"But  I  don't  know  who  she  is — and 
there  may  not  be  another  girl  anyway. 
Besides — "  this  with  somewhat  be- 
lated nobility,  "it  wouldn't  be  right." 

"Right,  nothing!   .Mi's  fair  in  love 


and  war.  If  you  want  him,  take  him!" 

"But  I  can't  get  him,"  wailed  Bess. 
Heavens,  Freddie,  you're  making  me 
seem  dreadfully  indelicate,  but  surely 
you  see  how  few  things  a  girl  can 
do.  She's  supposed  to  sit  still  and 
let  a  man  do  the  wooing." 
.  "I  know.  Doesn't  seem  right,  docs 
it?  But  of  course  they  don't  al- 
ways— "  Freddie  checked  his  words 
and  sternly  repressed  a  few  memories 
that  stirred  restively  within  him. 
"There  are  lots  of  things  girls  can 
do,"  he  added  hurriedly,  "without  be- 
ing unniaidenly,  I  mean." 

"Oh,  Freddie,  dear  Freddie,  please 
tell  me  what  they  are!" 

"Why — er — "  Freddie  found  him- 
self skidding.  "You  know  what  they 
arc,  Bess.    Every  girl  knows." 

"Every  girl  knows  the  first  moves 
of  the  big  game.  She  knows  all  the 
tricks  of  flirtation.  But  she  doesn't 
know  what  to  do  when  the  man 
doesn't — well,  doesn't  return  the  ball. 
.\nd — and — of  course  a  nice  girl  can't 
throw  the  ball  very  obviously." 

"I  see,  "  mused  l-  reddie.  "She  can't 
exactly  hit  him  with  it,  and  if  she 
doesn't  hit  him,  he  may  not  see  it 
coming.'' 

"That's  it.  You're  so  nice  and  un- 
derstanding." 

Silence  fell.  Both  were  thinking 
hard. 

"Tell  me  something  about  the  man 
in  Boston,"  demanded  Freddie  sud- 
denly.   "Is  he  our  kind — one  of  us?'' 

"Y'es." 

"Harvard?" 

"Yes." 

"Good  prospects?  Good  income?" 

'"Yes,  but,  gracious,  Freddie,  what's 
the  use  of  going  into  that?  I've  al- 
ready told  you  he  may  not  care  for 
me;  so  what  difference  does  his  in- 
come make?" 

"But  he's  going  to  care.  That's 
what  you  want  my  advice  about." 

"Yes.  and  I  haven't  had  it  yet,"  she 
unkindly  reminded  him.  "Now,  let's 
get  right  down  to  brass  tacks.  What 
can  a  girl  do  to — to  interest  a  man 
who  seems  indifferent  to  her?" 

"So  far — "  amended  Freddie. 

"So  far — and  who's  one  of  our  kind 
— not  one  of  the  silly,  flirting  kind." 

There  was  no  doubt  now  that  Fred- 
erick was  giving  his  inind  to  the  prob- 
lem. His  brow  was  corrugated  by  it. 
But  all  he  brought  out  was  a  puzzled 
mutter.  "Somehow,  I  just  can't  see 
you  in  this  new  light,  Bess,"  he 
mused,  "caring  for  any  one  like  that, 
I  mean.    It  seems  so  unlike  you." 

"Thanks.  And  now  if  you'll  really 
produce  the  tacks — '' 

He  disregarded  the  dryness  of  her 
voice.  "The  tacks  being  the  methods 
you  can  use  to  pin  him  down?"' 

"Exactly." 

"Well."  began  Freddie  slowly,  "the 
trump-card  is  to  let  him  know  you 
care.    That'll  make  him  sit  up!" 

"That's  out  of  the  question." 

"Of  course." 

"The  next  best  card  is  to  let  him 
know  you  like  him — that  you're  inter- 
ested as  a  friend — " 

"I've  played  that." 

".And  that  you  admire  him  most 
awfully." 

"I'm  not  sure  I  do." 

"Eh?" 

"You  see,  unfortunately,  a  girl  can 
love  a  man  without — well — without 
wholly  approving  of  him." 

"By  Jove,  I  suppose  that's  so."  Mr. 
.Armstrong  gave  a  moment  of  pensive 
consideration  to  this  startling  admis- 
sion. 

"If  she  couldn't,  where  would  men 
be?"  added  Miss  Suydam  bitterly. 

"M-n — yes  exactly — of  course.  So 

you  love  the  man  in  Boston  without 
admiring  him?  That's  odd — that's 
very  odd." 

"I  admire  certain  things  about  him. 
but  not  all  his  qualities.    He's  awfully 
stupid  about  one  thing.     But   I  ad- 
mire his  looks  immensely." 
"Oh!" 

"He's  very  handsome." 
"Oh!" 


Food  to  Work  On 

Your  men  folks  who  work 
hard  all  day  long  need  food 
that  builds  flesh  and  muscle, 
bone  and  sinew. 

A  supply  of  National  Bis- 
cuit Company  products  in 
your  pantry  will  help  you  to 
satisfy  the  hungry  appetites 
of  the  men  in  the  field,  will 
provide  means  for  a  nourish- 
ing meal  when  the  day's 
work  is  done. 

Uneeda  Biscuit.  N.  B.  C. 
Graham  Crackers,  Zu  Zu 
Ginger  Snaps,  Nabisco 
Sugar  Wafers  and  N.  B.  C. 
Zwieback  are  always  wel- 
comed by  all,  for  N.  B.  C. 
crackers  and  cookies,  wafers 
and  snaps  are  always  crisp 
and  oven-fresh,  always  to  be 
had  from  a  nearby  grocer. 

NATIONAL 
.  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


FURNITURE 

^      DIRECT  FROM  F.*CTORY  AT  " 

One-HaU 

Retailer's  Profit 

WHITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE 
1LLI'STR.\TED  CAT.*I.«»G. 

ZUMBRO  CO. 

1403  Fifth  Street 
Oakland.  Cal. 


IT 
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You  haven't  driven  a  tack  yet."' 
Mr.    Armstrong    aroused  himself 
from  what  threatened  to  develop  into 
a  brown  study. 
■Well?" 

"Perhaps  you've  let  him  see  you  too 
often?"  he  hazarded  desperately. 

"Freder-ick  Armstrong  —  what  a 
thing  to  say!" 

"Why — I — I — what  I  meant  was 
that  sometimes  absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder,  you  know." 

"I'm  trying  that." 

"Of  course;  so  you  arc.  But  you're 
going  back  to  Boston  next  week, 
aren't  you?" 

"Yes.  That's  why  I'm  asking  your 
advice." 

Mr.  Armstrong  leaned  back  in  his 
seat,  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets,  and  surveyed  her  gloomily. 

"Pon  my  word,  you've  got  me," 
he  admitted.  "I  don't  seem  to  sec  the 
way  out." 

"And  yet  only  a  little  while  ago  you 
were  telling  me  that  everj'thing  in  life 
is  so  simple!'' 

"So  it  is."  Freddie  spoke  with  ro- 
bust certainty,  cheered  by  the  remind- 
er.   "The  thing  for  you  to  do — "' 

"Yes?" 

"Is  simply  to — forget  him!" 

"Oh,  Freddie,  I  can't!" 

"Yes,  you  can.  Keep  away  from 
Boston  till  you've  done  it.  Change 
your  mind  about  leaving  next  week. 
Stay  right  here  as  Mrs.  Duryea  is 
begging  you  to  do.  I'll  help  you  to 
divert  your  mind." 

"But  you're  leaving  this  week," 

"I  won't.  I'll  stay  on  and  see  you 
through." 

"Do  you  really  think  that's  the  only 
way — to  try  to  forget  him?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it.  Don't  you  go  on 
casting  pearls  before  swine.  It  makes 
me  sick  to  think  of  it.  The  man's  a 
fat-head,  and  you'll  see  it  after  a  few 
weeks.    Take  my  word  for  it." 

Miss  Suydam  favored  him  with  a 
long  and  deeply  thoughtful  regard. 
"Do  you  know,"  she  said  slowlj',  "I — 
believe — your — plan  is  worth  trying." 

"Of  course  it  is." 

Mr.  Armstrong  rose,  took  up  her 
book  and  parasol,  opened  the  latter, 
and  waited  for  her  to  stand  up. 
"Come  along,"  he  said  urgently,  "we'll 
have  a  game  of  tennis.  There's  just 
time  before  we  dress  for  dinner.  And 
slop  thinking  about  that  Boston 
chump.    He  isn't  worth  it.'' 

With  touching  obedience.  Miss 
Suydam  rose  and  started  for  the 
house  by  his  side,  ".i^nd  you'll  really 
help,  Freddie?"  she  asked  with  pa- 
thetic trust.  "You  won't  forget  all 
about  it  in  a  few  hours?  Y'ou're  so 
absent-minded  sometimes." 

"You  bet  I'll  help.  I'll  make  you 
forget  that  that  Boston  chump  is  on 
earth.  Confound  it,  here's  our  noble 
ihost  and  the  Abbott  twins,  come  to 
''nd  us.    What  an  infernal  nuisance!'' 

Two  weeks  later,  side  by  side  in  a 
hammock  in  the  moonlit  garden,  Mr. 
Armstrong  turned  upon  Miss  Suy- 
dam a  face  of  smiling  triumph.  "I 
want  you  to  make  a  confession,"  he 
said.  "We  haven't  mentioned  the  man 
in  Boston  for  a  week.  Confess  that 
you  haven't  even  thought  of  him  for 
days." 

"Oh,  Freddie,  don't  I  wish  I  could?" 

"What — you  mean  " 

"It  wasn't  just  a  silly  infatuation  I 
had  for  him,  Freddie.  It  was  the  real 
thing.  How  could  you  imagine  that 
I'd  get  over  it  so  soon?" 

Mr.  Armstrong  seemed  stunned. 
"But  you  seemed  so  happy — so  aw- 
fully jolly  all  the  time,''  he  reminded 
her. 

"Did  you  expect  me  to  go  about 
moaning?  Girls  don't  do  that,  you 
know.  They  dissemble.  They  con- 
ceal their  breaking  hearts." 

"Good  heavens!  Do  you  mean  that 
all  the  time  we've  been  playing  like 
kids  you've  been  feeling  'concealment 
like  the  worm' — and — and  that  sort 
of  thing?" 

She  did  not  answer.  Instead,  she 
drew  out  an  absurdly  small  handker- 


chief and  openly  wiped  her  eyes. 
Freddie  gazed  at  her  aghast. 

"Great  Scott!"  was  all  that  he  could 
say.  "But  you  ate,"  he  reminded  her 
after  a  stricken  silence.  "You  ate  a 
lot!  Remember  that  night  of  the 
clambake?    You  ate  " 

"One  has  to  sustain  life,"  the  suf- 
ferer coldly  reminded  him. 

"And  all  the  while  you've  been  '' 

"Loving  him?  Yes." 

"And  thinking  of  him  every  minute, 
I  suppose?" 

"Yes." 

"Darn  him!"  Mr.  Armstrong  spoke 
under  his  breath,  but  the  words 
reached  her  ears. 

"Freddie!"  she  gasped. 

"I  can't  help  it — the — the  dolt — the 
uncomprehending  idiot — the  " 

"Don't — I  can't  bear  it."  Miss 
Suydam's  voice  shook. 

"Does  he  write  to  you?" 

"No." 

Mr.  Armstrong  straightened  his 
shoulders  with  an  efifect  of  adjusting 
a  burden  to  them. 

"Look  here,  Bess,"  said  Freddie 
quietly.  "I  want  the  truth.  Are  you 
playing  fair?" 

"What — what  do  you  mean?" 

"Are  you  trying  to  get  over  this 
thing,  or  are  you  deliberately  encour- 
aging yourself  in  it?" 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  splash  of  a  fountain  near 
them  and  the  soft  notes  of  a  whip- 
poorwill  in  a  neighboring  meadow.  At 
last  Bess  spoke. 

"I  am  not  trying  to  get  over  it, 
Freddie,"  she  admitted.  "I  never 
shall  try."  And  she  added  slowly: 
"I  may  as  well  admit  the  truth.  I 
would  not  get  over  it  for  anything  in 
the  world." 

There  was  a  strange  quality  in  her 
voice,  a  deep  and  throbbing  vibration. 
Under  its  influence  young  Mr.  Arm- 
strong suddenly  experienced  a  new 
sensation.  Something  in  his  breast 
seemed  to  leap,  then  stop. 

"It  makes  me  utterly  wretched," 
she  went  on  quietly.  "But,  oh,  heav- 
ens, how  much  more  wretched  I'd  be 
if  it  were  taken  away  from  me!  Of 
course  I  laugh.  Of  course  I  sing. 
Of  course  I  play.  Why  shouldn't  I, 
with  such  a  wonderful  thing  held 
close  in  my  heart  all  the  time?  You 
sec,  Freddie,  it  doesn't  really  take 
two  to  make  a  love-afifair,  though 
most  people  seem  to  think  it  does.  A 
secret,  silent,  waiting,  patient  love 
that  asks  and  expects  nothing  is  one 
of  the  biggest  things  in  the  world. 
I  have  it,  and  the  man  I  love  belongs 
to  me,  just  because  I  love  him — until 
some  other  woman  marries  him.  If 
that  happens — well,  then  my  little 
universe  will  crumble.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  tear  it  to  pieces  myself." 

He  listened  to  her  in  silence  and 
with  bowed  head.  Depression  settled 
upon  him  like  a  substance.  His  throat 
ached  as  it  had  ached  when  he  was 
a  very  little  boy,  bearing  sorrows  for 
which  he  had  no  words.  He  felt,  too, 
something  of  the  incredulity  of  a 
hurt  child,  suffering  and  wondering 
why.    He  turned  to  her  abruptly. 

"Don't  talk  like  that,  Bess,"  he 
groaned.    "I  can't  bear  it." 

She  looked  at  him  and  then  looked 
away  again.  "You're  a  dear,  Fred- 
die," she  said,  "and  you're  just  as 
sympathetic  as  you  always  were.  I 
remember  how  you  cried  when  you 
were  twelve,  and  I  was  only  nine,  be- 
cause you  thought  I  had  broken  my 
arm  that  time  I  fell  from  the  tree. 
I  knew  I  hadn't  broken  it,  but  I  let 
you  cry.  Perhaps  I'm  doing  the  same 
thing  now.  Perhaps  I'm  letting  you 
feel  that  things  are  worse  than  they 
arc.  My  heart's  not  broken,  any 
more  than  my  arm  was.  And,  as  I've 
just  told  you,  I  glory  in  my  pain." 

"But  I  don't."  Armstrong  spoke 
very  quietly,  but  through  clenched 
teeth.  "It's  just  torture  for  me,  Bess. 
The  only  thing  that  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  endure  it  these  last  two 
weeks  was  my  feeling  that  you  were 

(Continued  on  page  3S.) 


Hosiery  That  Stands 
The  Children's  Romping 

Don't  get  discouraged  -when  the  children 
come  racing  in  with  dollar-sized  holes  in 
their  stockings.  Let  them  wear  Durable 
Durham  Hosiery  and  you  will  not  live  in 
terror  of  the  holes.  It  is  made  strongest 
where  the  wear  is  hardest.  The  knees  are 
triple  strength  and  the  heels,  soles  and  toes 
are  heavily  reinforced.  Mothers,  every- 
where, are  doing  less  darning,  because 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

gives  everybody  in  the  family  longer 
wear.  At  the  low  price  of  10,  15  and 
25  cents  this  hosiery  is  guaranteed  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  25-cent  Durable 
Durham  Mercerized  Hfy^ 
slery  pleases  the  partic- 
ular women.  Look  it  over 
at  your  dealers. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
.modern  home,  not  forgfetting 
'ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric;[Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 


M 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


HERE  are  some  of  the  new 
September  styles  direct  from 
New  York.  The  one-piece 
liouse  gown  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and 
so  is  the  coat  suit.  I  also  like  the 
ladies'  waist  (No.  1803).  It  is  easy 
to  make,  as  the  pattern  is  very  sim- 
ple. 

In  fact,  simplicity  is  what  I  aim  at 
in  making  all  my  selections.  In 
making  her  own  dresses  a  farm 
woman  does  not  want  elaborate  pat- 
terns. These  would  require  the  help 
of  a  dressmaker,  and  that  would,  of 
course,  involve  additional  expense. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


1475 — Ladies'  House  or  Home 
Dress.  Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It 
requires  8  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  36-inch  size.  The  skirt  measures 
about  3  yards  at  the  foot.    Price  10c. 

1793 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
S,  10.  12  and  14  years.  It  requires  3J4 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  12- 
year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1790 — Ladies'  One  Piece  House 
Tiown.  Cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  me- 
dium and  large.  It  requires  7  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 
Price.  10  cents. 

1809— Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  fi 
sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  inches 
liust  measure.  It  requires  7  7-8  yards 
of  44-inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size. 
The  skirt  measures  about  3"/^  yards 
at  its  lower  edge.    Price,  10  cents. 

1800-1756— Ladies'  Coat  Suit.  Coat 
I.SOn  cut  in  6  sizes:  34.  3fi,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Skirt 
1756  cut  in  7  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30, 
32  and  34  inches  waist  measure.  It 
requires  4'/.  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  the  coat  and  3S/^  yards  for  the 
skirt  for  a  medium  size.    The  skirt 


measures  a  little  over  3%  yards  at 
the  foot.  Two  separate  patterns,  10 
cents  for  each  pattern. 

1792— Ladies'  Skirt.  Cut  in  7 
sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34 
inches  waist  measure.  It  requires 
4%  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a 
24-inch  size.  The  skirt  measures 
about  3J/2  yards  at  the  lower,  edge. 
Price,  10  cents. 

1794 — Juniors'  Dress.  Cut  in  3 
sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  It  re- 
quires 5%  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  14-ycar  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1803— Ladies'  Waist.  Cut  in  7 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  2^ 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  38- 
inch  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment. "Orchard  and  Farm," 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 


Cabbage  Omelet. 

2  cupfuls  chopped    1  tablespoonful 
cold  boiled  cab-  butter 
bage  hi  cupful  cream 

2  well-beaten  eggs  Salt  and  pepper  to 
taste 

Heat  the  cabbage  in  the  butter  and 
cream;  add  seasonings  and  the  eggs 
well  beaten.  Pour  into  a  warm 
omelet-pan  containing  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  melted  butter,  and  cook  till 
delicately  browned  on  the  under 
side.  Set  in  the  oven  long  enough 
to  cook  the  top,  fold,  and  turn  on 
a  hot  platter.  The  Ten-Minute 
Cabbage  in  the  Tested  and  Approved 
list  for  October,  1915,  is  especially 
good  used  in  this  way. — Mrs.  .Alta 
Dunn. 


Raisin  and  Nut  Bread. 


Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-d'ate  191G  Fall  and  Winter  Cata- 
logue, containinsr  over  400  desiprns  of 
Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  Pat- 
tern.s,  as  well  as  the  latest  Embroiderv 
nesiffns,  also  a  Concise  and  Compre- 
hensive Article  on  Dressmaking,  giv- 
ing valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


'/4  cupful  halved      ?i  cupful  sugar 

raisins  1  teaspoonful  salt 

%  cupful  coarsely  2  egg.s 

chopped  walnuts  2  cupfula  milk 
4  cupfuls  flour 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
Mix  together  the  dry  ingredients, 
and  sift  four  times.  .Add  the  nuts 
and  raisins,  mixing  them  well  with 
the  flour;  then  beat  the  eggs,  com- 
bine them  with  the  milk,  and  pour 
into  the  flour  mixture.  Put  in  a 
large,  well-oiled  bread  tin,  let  stand 
twenty  minutes,   and   bake   for  fifty 

  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  at  375 

Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern     'l^grces  F.— Mrs.  Marcella  M.  Todd. 

HerewiUl  find  cents  for  which  send  me  Ginger  Bread. 

„    .  „   .  ^  cup  of  sugar. 

the  following  pattern,:  ^  molasses. 

Pattern  No  size   teaspoon  of  butter. 

„    %  teaspoon  of  cinnamon. 

  %  teaspoon  of  ginger. 

Pattern  No  Size   ^   teaspoon  of  cloves. 

„.„,..        ,       ^  ,  A  level  teaspoon  of  soda  in  one  cup 

Be  sure  to  gite  numlxr  and  size.  Send  orders  „f  k,.,:i:„„ 
for  patterns  to  ORCH.^RD  AND  FARM.  """'"S 
HI!ARST  BLDG..  &  F.    Be  mire  to  sign  your  2  CUps  of  flour. 

full  name  and  addms  below.  2  cggs  beaten  and  put  in  last. 


GROCERIES 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 

AT  WHOLESALE 

Order  by  Mail 
Send  for  Price  List 


SUGAR 

Fine  Dry  Granuated 
14  lbs.,  $1.00 

Per  sack  100  lbs.,  $7.65 

Best  Creamery  Batter, 

'2.1b.  Square,  GOd- 

Cove  Oysters,  2  for  l.'i*^; 

Dozen,  850 

Best  Eastern  Hams,  per  lb.,  2;{f^ 

Fancv  Californiii  Baron, 

per  lb.,  2\(- 

Pastry    Flour,    lO-lb.   sack,  ,35(^ 

WHOLESALE  RATES 
TO     KAXHES,    HOTELS  A>D 
SI  M.MER  RESORTS 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
100  Miles 

Send  for  Price  List 

Fancy  M'hito  Oreeoii  Flonr, 

sack,  $1.50;  4  sacks,  $6.00 

Faocv  Japan  Rice,  good  and  clean — 

i*r  Ih.,  5c:  21  lbs  $1.00 

Bniken   Coffee,   try  it — 

l>er   lb.,   :;5c:  4^   lbs.    1  Of » 

Miiearuni  or  Spaffhetti — 

;m    Iba..   2,V;   20-Ib.   box   1.1'' 

Long  Grain  Vniwlished  Rice — 

■2  lbs..  15c:  13  Iba.    1  0(J 

Extra   Fancy   Large  I'nint* 

from  Santa  Clara.  2  lbs   -■' 

Good  Cove  Oystera.  good  grade — 

'2  cans,  loc:  iier  down  

Fancy  Driwl  IVaches — 

rwr  lb  .  !»c;   12  lb*.    ■  1 

Carnation  Milk, 

S  cans,  25^;  per  doz^  95C 

New  Lima  Beans.  3  Iba..  25c;  12  Iba  $1 

Pure  Cream  Flake  Rolled  Oati — 

I>er  lb..  5c;  22  Ibe   1'**' 

Tuilet  Paper.   1,000  sheeU  in  roll  or  flat 

package.  4  for   25 

Try  Our  Eaittem  Siigar-Onred  Picnic  Hams, 

weight  U  to  H  lbs.,  eadi.  i»er  lb  14 

Fancy  Kastem  Sugar-Cured  Bacon- 
Iter  lb  2" 

Caiifomia  Sucar-Cured  Bacon. 

narrow  Rtripfl.  i>er  lb   21 

Tomatoes.    Standard  I*uree — 

2  cans.    15c ;  dozen   1M> 

Campbell'n  Baked  Beans,  large  cana; 

tiT  tliem— ,'t  cans,  25c;  dozen   05 

.\sp«ragiis  Tiiw.  i>er  can    - 10 

Hanaiiaii   Sliced  Pineapple — 

per  ran.  10c;  per  dozen    I  Ij 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Phone  AVeat  -S. 

12e0.66  DIVISADERO, 
Corner  Ellis,  San  Francisco 


TO  PTUMPS  too  ble.   Get  the 
'  richest,  most  productive  land 
loto  crops.    Make  moro  money. 
Herculmt  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
Three-year  trtiaranty.  Safe 
and  fast.   Send  post  card  for 
free  book.  Inlroductorf 
price  offer  now. 

HERCULES  MFC.  COk 

19  74  3Sth  StrM« 
CCMTKRVILLC  lOWa 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


The  Awful  Moment 

(Continued  from  page  33.) 

beginning  to  forget — to  get  over  the 
thing.  Now  you  tell  me  it's  as  bad 
as  ever,  and  I — well,  I'm  down  and 
out,  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

He  felt  rather  than  saw  that  she 
turned  to  look  at  him  Something  in 
him  caught,  without  understanding  it, 
the  tense  excitement  in  her  voice. 

"But,  Freddie,"  she  asked,  "what 
do  you  mean?  What  are  you  say- 
ing?" 

"I'm  not  saying  anything,"  he  mut- 
tered. "What  I'd  like  to  say,  if  I 
could  find  the  right  words,  is  that  I 
know  just  how  you  feel,  because — 
well,  because  I'm  in  the  same  box 
myself." 

"The  same  b  "    She  could  not 

finish  the  sentence.  Something 
abysmal  in  her  soul  rose  and  looked 
out  at  him  through  her  wide  brown 
eyes. 

"I'm  in  love,  too,"  he  said  simply. 

She  did  not  move  or  speak.  He 
waited  a  minute  and  then  went  on. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  I  wouldn't 
say  anything  about  it  while  you  were 
in  the  midst  of  your  trouble.  What 


"And  now  we  are  Kolng  to  get  married, 
a*  everyone  has  always  expected 
us  to." 

would  be  the  use?  And  I  thought  it 
would  help  me  as  well  as  you  to  try 
and  see  you  through  it.  But  it  hasn't. 
It's  made  things  worse." 

"I'm  sorry."  Her  words  were  a 
mere  breath,  but  he  caught  them. 
"How  long  has  it  been  going  on?" 
she  added. 

"Mine?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  One 
never  does  know,   I   suppose.  But 

these  last  weeks — it's  been  "  he 

stopped  for  words — "it's  been  pretty 
bad,"  he  added  simply. 

"Dear  old  Freddie — deari  dear  Fred- 
die!" 

She  leaned  toward  him,  putting  two 
firm,  friendly  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
licr  brown  eyes  full  of  tears.  "I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,"  she 
said.  "It's  such  beastly  luck  that  you 
must  go  through  this  thing — for  I 
suppose  you  mean  that  the  girl 
doesn't  care." 

He  nodded.  Her  hands  were  still 
on  his  shoulders.  Now,  suddenly, 
they  shook  a  little. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "how  can  she  help 
it?" 

His  head  rose  with  a  jerk.  Their 
eyes  met  and  held  while  Life  seemed 
to  wait,  her  finger  on  her  lips,  hush- 
ing the  night  around  them.  The  next 
minute  they  were  in  each  other's 
arms,  gasping,  stuttering  incoherent 
words.  Slowly  the  whirling  world 
steadied  itself.  Close  by  the  fountain 
laughed  at  them.  In  the  meadow  the 
whippoorwill    reiterated     his  three 


notes  with  a  triumphant  accent  on  the 
last  one. 

"And  you  said  everything  in  life 
was  so  simple,"  Bess  chided  tenderly 
a  little  later.  "Yet  see  what  a  mess 
this  momentary  misunderstanding 
might  have  made  of  our  lives!" 

"Momentary!"  He  echoed  the  word 
with  a  groan. 

"Of  course,"  she  replied.  "I  never 
doubted  that  you  loved  me,  except  for 
one  horrible  moment  just  now.  I  was 
merely  waiting  for  you  to  find  it  out, 
you  darling  goose.  And  I  knew  you 
might  never  realize  it,"  she  added, 
with  a  happy  sigh,  "unless  I  opened 
your  eyes." 

"But  you  said  it  began  in  Boston." 

"It  did.  I  realized  last  winter  when 
I  was  away  from  you  that  I  couldn't 
live  without  you.  You  couldn't  en- 
dure the  separation  either,  you  re- 
inember.  You  promptly  came  on  for 
a  visit.  But  I  knew  you'd  moon  along 
for  another  year  or  two  without  un- 
derstanding your  own  heart,  as  the 
novelists  say  " 

"So  you  took  it  out  and  operated!" 

Freddie  gave  a  reminiscent  grimace 
of  pain. 

"Then  to-night,"  continued  Bess, 
"for  one  awful  moment  it  came  to  me 
that  perhaps  I  was  mistaken,  that 
perhaps  you  had  met  some  one  else — 
Oh,  Freddie!" 

There  was  another  silence,  rapture- 
filled.  Then  Frederick  Arrnstrong 
spoke  again  with  all  his  old-time  as- 
surance. 

"But  the  awful  moment  didn't  last," 
he  said  blithely.  "And  now  we're  go- 
ing to  get  married,  as  every  one  has 
always  expected  us  to.  It's  just  as  I 
told  you:  life  is  mighty  simple!" 

Biting  Dogs. 

Is  there  any  ivay  to  cure  dogs  of  the 
hitmg  hahUt  I  have  two  and  they 
both  hitc  at  times.  I  would  get  rid  of 
them  hut  for  the  reason  that  my  wife 
and  children  arc  so  fond  of  them.  The 
dogs  give  me  a  lot  of  trouble.  Please 
advise  me. — A.  S.  O..  Montecito,  Cal. 

Several  letters  of  this  sort  have 
been  received  of  late,  and  the  editor 
has  been  slow  to  respond  as  he  does 
not  care  to  injure  the  susceptibilities 
of  his  dog-loving  readers.  Seriously, 
however,  the  dog  nuisance  has  be- 
come an  unbearable  one.  No  farrner 
has  any  excuse  for  keeping  a  biting 
dog,  and  the  government  virtually 
says  so  when  it  refuses  to  deliver 
mail  to  a  place  where  such  animals 
are  likely  to  be  encountered  by  post- 
men. 

As  one  of  our  correspondents  says: 
"I  have  given  up  keeping  dogs  alto- 
gether and  would  say  that  no  farmer 
has  any  need  of  a  dog  unless  for  herd- 
ing purposes,  and  such  dogs  are  com- 
paratively few.  Watchdogs  always  get 
their  owners  into  trouble.  If  they 
are  savage  enough  to  drive  oflE  in- 
truders they  are  savage  enough  to 
drive  away  innocent  visitors.  The 
sentiment  and  affection  bestowed  by 
a  man  or  woman  upon  pet  dogs  might 
much  better  be  given  to  members  of 
his  or  her  family.  The  best  watch- 
doc  is  a  British  bulldog  containing 
five  or  six  cartridges." 


You  Can  Have  More  Land. 

/  have  pre-empted  and  pi-orcd  up  for 
a  piece  of  government  land  that  really 
measures  only  87  acres.  I  am^  told  that 
I  can  make  no  further  entry.  Is  that 
right? — A^.  L.,  San  Francisco. 

No;  it  is  wrong.  You  can  enter 
upon  more  land.  Here  is  the  law: 
"Any  person  otherwise  qualified,  who 
has  made  final  proof  for  less  than  160 
acres  under  the  homestead  laws,  may 
make  an  additional  entry  for  such  an 
amount  of  public  lands  as  will,  when 
added  to  the  amount  for  which  he 
has  already  made  proof,  not  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  160  acres;  the  appli- 
cant therefor  must  give  such  data  as 
will  serve  to  identify  his  first  filing. 
Residence,  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment must  be  performed  as  in  the 
case  of  an  original  entry." 


Hop  Aboard 

with  the 
Marines  and 
Sailors  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 


Get  your  feet  into  the  socks  the 
marines  and  sailors  wear — long-last- 
ing, soft,  well-knit,  foot -comforting 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery. 


Trade  Mark 


Yes,  the  marines  and  sailors  wear  'em,  work  in  'em, 
play  in  'em,  and,  if  need  be,  they'll  fight  in  'em,  too. 
And  the  reason : 

Durable  Durham  Hosiery  stands  the  gaff  of  government 
inspection,  the  most  rigid  of  examinations.  Each  separate 
thread  of  each  separate  sock  must  measure  up.  Durhams 
do.   And  this  is  the  evidence: 

404,416  pairs  of  Durable  Durham  Hosiery  were 
recently  shipped  to  the  Navy  Department.  100,000  pairs 
were  for  the  marines,  16  pairs  were  rejected.  304,416 
pairs  for  the  sailors,  only  5  pairs  weren't  up  to  snuff.  And 
these  only  because  they  had  been  damaged  in  packing. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AIND  CHILDREN 

There  is  a  sock  for  you  in  the  Durable  Durham  Line 
that's  got  every  bit  of  the  comfort  and  the  durability  that 
the  government  specifications  demand  for  the  wear  of  the 
sailors  and  marines — the  identical  strong,  reinforced  toe 
and  heel — knit  of  the  same  yarn  and  with  the  same  care 
— but  it  is  a  smarter  sock,  with  uppers  that  are  sheer 
and  light. 

We  have  named  this  sock  1700  G.  S.  It  is  a  regular 
number  of  the  Durable  Durham  Line. 

It  will  wear  like  iron — there  is  a  fit  for  every  foot, 
and  1700  G.  S.  is  surely  smart.  Exactly  the  same— long- 
wearing,  strong,  grateful  to  the  feet  and  handsome — 
are  The  Durable  Durham  stockings  for  women  and 
children. 

And  the  wonderful  part  is  that  Durable  Durham 
for  men,  women  and  children  sell  for  10,  15  and  25 
cents  the  pair.    Each  pair  is  guaranteed  with  a 
guarantee  so  broad  and  strong  that  you  might 
nave  written  it  yourself.  This  guarantee  is 
made  possible  only  by  expert  manufacture 
and  rigid  factory  inspection. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  N.  C. 


This  euarantee 
l9on  every  pair  of 
Durable  Durham 


Big  Value  Told  In  a  Small  Advertise- 
ment— It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 


1917 


Light « 
Six 


40"$ 


Automobiles 


RUTENBER  high-speed,  3>^  x  5 
■  motor;  Brown-Lipe  transmission 
in  aluminum  case — not  an  iron  case,  which  is  mu 
cheaper  but  adds  weight;  Spicer  universal  joint  and 
propeller  shaft;  Brown-Lipe  differential;  34x4  Good- 
year rims  and  tires— not  32x4  or  33x4;  119-inch  wlieel-base:  West- 
iDEhouse  ignition,  startinir  and  liebtine  system.  Beautiful, 
roomy,  5-passeng:er  body. 

Our  Free  Catalog  lelU  the  Story 
THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO.     300  Glide  St.  Peoria.  HL 


SPERRY 


makes 
poultry 

profitable 


i 


Send  for  a 


^       Free  Copy  of 


Makes 
Hens 
Happy" 


This  Sperry  Booklet  is 
brim-full  of  information 
valuable  to  anyone  who 
keeps  chickens  either 
for  home  use  or  market. 
It  tells  you  how  to  care 
for  and  feed  chickens. 
Fill  out  the  attached 
Coupon.    Cut  it  off  and 


Sperry 
Flour  Co. 
Stockton 
Cal. 

Please  send 
me  without 
charge  a  copy 
of  the  Sperry 
Book  —  "Makes 
Hens  Happy" 

My  Name  


Hy  Deakf's  Name 


You  can't  make  a  success 
of  the  Chicken  Business 
if  you  don't  feed  right 


SPERRY  SURELAY  i 

in  Yellow  Striped  Sacks,  contains  the  proper  food 
elements  that  make  strong,  healthy  chickens  and 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  extra  fancy,  large  eggs. 

The  analysis  is  printed  on  every  sack  and  what's 
on  the  sack  is  in  the  sack  and  that's  what  makes 
the  egg. 

SPERRY  ROUR  CO. 

Stockton,  California 


I 
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Tht  Ntu>  Four-CytindfT,  3-pajitngrT  Rto 
RoadiUT.  fS?S 


Tht  New  Rio  the  Fifth,"Tlu  Incomparablt 
Four,"  fS7S 


ma! 


The  Neio  Four-Cylindrr  Reo  Enclosed  Car, 
$1025 


The  Nc:o  4-pasjengrr  Reo  Six  Roadster, 
W50 


The  New  7-passenger  Reo  Six  Touring 
Car,  $1150 


g 

o  Cars 


:  what  is  "the  best  thing" 
icks. 


5  with  every  Reo."  Another 
:st  thing"  about  Reos. 

's  hesitation  that  one  of  the 
el  is,  long  has  been,  and  long 


2-ton  Rto  Truck  (Chuuij  only , 
mth  Driotr"!  Stat  and  Cab),  fl650 

(AU  Pricet'  ate  f.o.b.  Laotiog,  Michigan) 


about  Rec 

ONE  WOUI 
would  say 

BUT  WE  W 
best  things 
will  be,  standard. 

FOR  IT  DOES'  ay  a  Reo— in  season  or  out— 

this  year,  la  •  ,  ..^a>.  year — you  have  a  car  that  is  standard  and 

the  depreciation  of  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  automobile  of 
similar  price  or  passenger  capacity. 

YOU'D  SAY  REO  QUALITY  was  probably  the  "best  thing"  about  Reos 
— and  of  course,  there's  no  gainsaying  that. 

REO  QUALITY  at  Reo  prices  is  universally  recognized  as  "The  Gold 
Standard  of  Values." 

THAT  IS  THE  BASIS  of  Reo  prosperity,  Reo  demand  and  Reo  reputation 
of  course. 

BUT  OTHERS  MAKE  good  cars— in  spots.  By  fits  and  starts  as  it 
were.  This  year  a  good  model ;  last  year,  one  they  are  not  so  proud  of ; 
and  next  year — who  knows? 

THERE'S  SO  LITTLE  consistency  in  the  past  performances  of  most 
of  them,  none  can  predict  the  future  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

BUT  REOS  RUN  TRUE  TO  FORM  always.  If  it's  a  Reo  then  it's  a 
good  car — no  matter  what  year  it  was  made. 

IF  IT'S  A  REO  there's  always  a  fixed  value  for  it  in  the  new,  or  in  the 
"used  car"  market. 

IS  IT  A  NEW  REO — it  will  command  a  premium.  "You  were  lucky  to 
get  a  Reo,"  is  an  expression  a  new  owner  hears  frequently. 

FOR  EVERYBODY  KNOWS  that  the  demand  for  Reos  is  always  greater 
than  the  factory  output — always  has  been. 

IS  IT  A  1911  MODEL — any  dealer  will  tell  you  its  present  value — and 
they  won't  differ  five  per  cent  in  their  estimates. 

THAT'S  THE  REMARKABLE  difference  between  Reos  and  other  cars— 
with  only  one  exception.    And  that  isn't  a  competitor  of  Reo. 

CONSIDER  THIS  most  carefully  in  your  selection  of  a  car — this  fact, 
that  every  Reo  model  is  standard  from  season  to  season. 

IT  IS  A  STAPLE,  not  a  novelty,  you.buy  when  you  buy  a  Reo. 

AND  IF  YOU  DO  have  to  wait  a  few  days  for  a  Reo,  whereas,  you  can 
get  other  makes  right  off  the  floor — remember  there's  a  reason,  and 
that  reason  is  the  best  possible  reason  why  you  should  select  a  Reo  for 
yours. 

IT  MEANS  MONEY  in  pocket  for  you  in  years  to  come — as  well  as 
satisfaction  froir.  the  day  you  do  get  your  Reo. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Factories:  Lansing,  Mich. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


-3 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  $400  IN  GOLD? 


FIRST 
PRIZE 
$400.00 
IN  GOLD 


ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  IS  COUNT  THE  DIAMONDS 

<I»  1    1  IM  P  r\l  n   TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY  FOR  THE  FIFTY  BEST 

q)  1 , 1  \J\J       yjvji^LJ  answers  to  the  diamond  puzzle 


50  MONEY 

PRIZES 
OFFERED 


NO  TRICK  OR  CHANCE  INVOLVED.  ONLY  ACCURACY  AND  PATIENCE  REQUIRED  IN  SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM. 
NOTE  CAREFULLY  THE  PLAN  OF  THE  DIVIDEND  PRIZES  AND  MAKE  THEM  WORTH  WHAT  YOU  PLEASE. 


THE  PROBLEM 

Diamonds  of  various  sizes  are  described, 
or  outlined,  in  the  chart. 

The  problem  is  to  ascertain  how  many 
diamonds  there  are  altogether. 

By  "Diamond"  is  meant  a  character  sim- 
ilar in  shape  to  the  diamond  on  ordinary 
playing  cards,  the  four  lines  describing  it 
being  of  equal  length.  This  may  be  ascer- 
tained, if  in  doubt,  by  either  measurement, 
or  cutting  the  diamond  out  and  folding  it 
over  in  the  center,  or  by  any  other  means 
which  the  Ingenuity  of  contestants  may 
suggest. 

Provided  the  one  slmi)le  rule  is  complied 
with,  that  the  lines  describing  each  dia- 
mond be  of  the  same  length,  the  lines  in 
the  chart  may  be  used  as  often  as  desired 
in  forming  different  combinations,  each 
combination  conslituting  an  individual  dia- 
mond. No  alterations  In  the  lines,  however, 
as  they  appear  In  the  chart  can  be  made, 
such  as  extending  or  erasing  them. 

There  is  no  "joker"  or  trick  of  any  kind 
in  the  chart.  The  chart  was  drawn  with 
absolute  precision  and  accuracy,  and  con- 
testants should  be  able  to  determine  at  a 
glance  whether  the  lines  in  the  various 
combinations  are  of  equal  length. 

The  disconnected  diamonds  in  the  corners 
of  the  chart  are  to  be  counted  as  one  dia- 
mond each. 

The  prizes  in  this  contest  will  be  awarded 
to  those  submitting  the  best  solutions,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  solutions  arc 
absolutely  correct  or  not. 

HOW  TO  ENTER 

This  contest  is  open  to  everybody  living  in  the  States 
of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada  and 
Arizona. 

A  payment  on  subscription  of  from  50  cents  to  $2.00 
for  ORCHARD  AND  KAKM  entitles  a  contestant  to  sub- 
mit one  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

As  many  different  solutions  may  be  submitted  of  the 
Diamond  Puzzle  as  the  contestant  desires,  upon  making 
an  additional  payment  of  not  less  than  50  cents  or  more 
than  $2.00  with  each  different  solution. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  same  amount  with  each 
solution,  if  more  than  one  is  submitted.  As  the  prizes 
have  an  added  value  according  to  what  is  paid  on  sub- 
scription with  the  winning  solutions,  contestants  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  dividend  schedule  before 
sending  their  subscriptions  and  solutions  (See  prize  list.) 
After  once  being  submitted  a  solution  cannot  be  changed. 

Remit  by  check,  money  order  or  cash  in  registered  let- 
ter. Solutions  unaccompanied  by  cash  subscriptions  will 
not  be  registered.  This  contest  is  open  to  both  old  and 
new  subscribers. 

DECIDING  TIES 

In  event  of  ties  on  the  first  puzzle,  subsequent  prob- 
lems as  may  be  required,  and  of  a  strictly  practical  and 
mechanical  nature,  will  be  given  those  tied  to  solve.  Any 
subsequent  puzzle  will  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  decid- 
ing ties,  and  no  money  is  to  accompany  a  solution  of  it. 
It  will  appear  but  once,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
puzzle,  solving  it  will  l>e  wholly  a  matter  of  skill  ana 
ability  and  not  a  subject  for  guesswork. 

The  second  problem  will  be  presented  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  registration  of  all  answers  to  the  first  puzzle, 
and  a  week  will  be  given  in  which  to  solve  it.  Should 
further  ties  ensue  the  same  chart  will  be  rearranged,  and 
those  tying  will  be  required  to  solve  it  again.  In  the 
almost  impossible  event  of  further  ties,  a  third  and  fourth 
rearrangement  will  be  made,  but  after  that,  should  any 
ties  ensue  the  contestants  so  tying  shall  each  receive  the 
full  amount  of  the  prize  tied  for. 

SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

As  many  i>ri7X9*  will  be  re8(-rve<l  as  tliere  are  iK-oiile  tied  before  any 
lirixffi  are  awarded  to  tho«e  sendiiiK  in  li-ss  (-orrect  so^^ti^n•4. 

Wliile  the  winnirtf  of  most  of  the  prize'*  does  not  depend  upon  the 
t2me  a  aobitinn  U  repisteittl.  it  ift  liest  to  be«in  rtsiintintf  at  once  nnd  send 
in  your  solution  as  soon  a.q  yon  have  flnifllied  it.  and  if  later  you  find  you 
have  made  a  mistake  you  can  send  in  another  sohitimi  if  accompanied  by 
an  additional  pnjTnont. 

The  prize*  "arc  offered  for  individual  efTort.  and  ORCHARD  AND 
FAR.%r  refwrves  the  richt  to  reject  any  solutioii  and  to  retuni  whatever 
amount  in  paid  in  connection  witli  it.  if  it  appears  that  t'ne  answer  sub- 
mitted is  the  re«*iilt  of  tlie  efforts  of  some  one  r»th€«r  tlian  the  person  wlm 
wibmitted  the  Rolution.  If  more  tlnn  one  member  of  a  family  submits 
the  same  answer,  only  one  prize  will  !>e  awarded  iniutlv. 

Ml  tho*4e  euterinc  the  content  will  a.**  a  condition  and  consideration 
be  re<inin'<l  to  almle  by  the  niHntf  of  tlie  Puzzle  ManatftT.  In  the  event 
of  anv  finest  ions  arisinjf.  tlio  IMizzle  Man  i;riT  may  .'ii>iM>int  a  commit  tp" 
to  a-wist  him  in  deridMig'  tbom.  and  those  iiiterinR  the  content  do  *>  with 
the  uii(tiTHlandi'"K  nnd  ct'^tseiit  that  sU(  h  decision  will  Iw  final. 

In  wder  that  the  Puzzle  Manatrer  mav  \te  in  a  position  to  jndi?e 
whetliGT  a  solution  was  actuaJiv  wotlccrl  hv  t1»e  jjcrson  subniittinjr  it, 
each  cont4»stant  airrees  to  fnniish  i^ur-h  in^'orniatinn  ns  i«  desired.  RE- 
TAIN AL'i  ynvn  \^ORKlNf;  PAPERS  T^NTIL  CALLED-  FOR. 


HOW  MANY  DIAMONDS? 
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The  Prize  List 


FIRST  PKIZK. 

$100  caHli,  to  which  will  be  added  one  hund  red  and  fifty  times  the  amount  jiaid  in  with  the 
winning  solution,  payment  not  to  exceed  $2.    This  prize  may  be  worth  $400. 

SECO\D  PRI/.E. 

$10.0  cuwli,  to  which  will  be  added  fifty  times  the  amount  paid  with  the  winning  solution.  This 
prize  may  be  worth  $200. 

THIHD  PRIZE. 

$S0  In  cHHh,  to  which  will  be  added  twenty-five  times  the  amount  paid  with  the  winning  solu- 
tion.   Value  of  this  prize  may  be  $100. 

On  the                                    On  the  On  the 

First  Prize                             Second  Prize  Third  Prize 

$2    Wins  $400                    $2  Wins  »200  $2  Wins--$100.00 

$1    Wins  $2."S0                    $1  Wins  $l.'i0  $1    Wins— $75.00 

50c    Wins  $175    .              50c  Wins  $12.'>  50c    Wins— $02.50 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

$2.'>  In  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  fifteen  times  the  amount  paid  with  the  winning  solution. 
Value  of  this  prize  may  be  worth  $55. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 

$15  in  casli,  to  which  will  be  added  ten  times  the  amount  paid  in  on  subscrii)tion  with  the 
winning  solution.    This  prize  may  be  worth  $35. 

TWENTY  PRIZES 

$5  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  two  times  the  amount  paid  on  subscriiition  with  the  winning 
solution.     Each  of  these  prizes  may  be  worth  $9. 

TWEIVTV-FIVE  PHIZES 

$2  in  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  the  amount  paid  with  the  winning  solution.  These  prizes 
may  be  worth  $4  each. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 
6  iiiontJis  25c        3  years  $1.00 
12  months  oOe        6  years  $2.00 

EXTRA   PUZZLE  CHARTS 

Those  desiring  extra  charts, 
'l%x7^4  inches,  printed  on  better 
paper,  may  obtain  books  of  ten 
charts  for  10c.  Mail  Ic  or  2c 
stamps. 

NOTE  CAREFULLY 

All  solutions  to  the  Diamond 
Puzzle  must  be  submitted  or 
mailed  not  later  than  November  10, 
1916. 

The  Puzzle  Editor  will  gladly 
furnish    any    information  desired. 

No  one  connected  with  ORCH- 
ARD AND  FARM  In  any  capacity 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  con- 
test. 

ORCHARD 

IRRIGATION 

Hearst  Itld^.,  San  Francisco 


years  subscription  to 


Orchard  and  Farm, 
Hearst  Bld^.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  enclose  $  for  _. 

Orchard  and  Farm. 

NAME  

ADDRESS   

R.  F.  D.   State  

I  submit  as  my  solution  the  following  to  be  the  total 
of  Diamonds. 

NUMBER  OF  DIAMONDS  

LHrOinMNT— Arc  you  receivinp;  Orchard  and  Farm 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


President  Wilson  Signing  the  Rural  Credits  Act 

President  Wilson 

Has  Won  Real  Freedom — 
Has  Secured  Prosperity — 

For  the  Farmer 

The  Wilson  administration  Is  the  first  that  has 
dared  to  make  common  canse  with  the  farmer 
against  the  usurer,  the  fake  middleman,  and 
the  other  human  pests  who  In  the  past  have 
grown  rich  on  the  fruits  of  the  farmer's  toll. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  our  national  history  the  farmer  has 
been  freed  from  the  domination  of  the  extortioner  and 
slavery  to  the  favored  few.  Under  President  Wilson  the 
farmer  has  been  treated  as  a  business  man,  and  accorded  his  full 
rights  and  advantages. 

Under  the  Wilson  administration  the  average  annual  farm 
wealth  production  has  been  $10,000,000,000 — over  a  billion 
dollars  more  than  the  best  previous  showing.  And  the  farmer  has 
enjoyed  the  financial  fruits  of  his  work. 

President  Wilson  Has  Maintained  Peace  Willi  Honor 

No  greater  service  has  ever  been  rendered  to  any  country  by  any 
man  in  any  time.  This  alone  warrants  your  supporting  him.  On 
the  record  of  his  administration's  service  to  you,  see  what  has  been 
accomplished.    In  brief,  here  is  the  record : 

6 —  The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  will 
conduce  to  tile  establishment  of 
more  effective  highway  machinery, 
.stimulate  lareer  production  and 
better  marketing,  promote  a  fuller 
and  more  attractive  rural  life. 

7 —  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  benefits 
the  farmer  by  guaranteeing  better 
banking,  safeguarding  the  credit 
structure  of  the  country  and  pre- 
venting panics,  making  larger  pro- 
vision for  loans  through  national 
banks  on  farm  mortgages  and  by 
giving  farm  paper  a  maturity  period 
of  6  months. 

The  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act 

8 —  It  was  essential,  however,  that 
banking  machinery  be  devised  which 
would  reach  intimately  Into  the 
rural  districts,  that  it  should  oper- 
ate on  terms  suited  to  the  farmers' 
needs,  and  should  be  under  sympa- 
thetic management.  The  need  was 
for  machinery  which  would  intro- 
duce business  methods  into  farm  fin- 
ance, bring  order  out  of  chaos,  re- 
duce the  cost  of  handling  farm  loans, 
place  upon  the  market  mortgages 
which  would  be  a  safe  investment 
for  private  funds,  attract  into  agri- 


1 —  Appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  agriculture  has  been  shown 
through  greatly  and  intelligently 
increased  appropriations  for  its  sup- 
port. 

2 —  Greatly  increased  provision  has 
been  made,  through  the  enactment 
of  the  Co-operative  Agricultural 
Extension  Act,  for  conveying  agri- 
cultural information  to  farmers  and 
for  inducing  them  to  apply  it. 

3 —  Through  the  creation  of  an  Of- 
fice of  Markets  and  Rural  Organiza- 
tion, systematic  provision  has,  for 
the  first  time,  been  made  toward  the 
solution  of  problems  in  that  import- 
ant half  of  agriculture  which  con- 
cerns Distribution — marketing,  rural 
finance  and  rural  organization.  The 
appropriations  for  this  Oflice,  in- 
cluding those  for  enforcing  new 
laws  designed  to  promote  better 
marketing,  have  been  increased  to 
11.200,000. 

4 —  The  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  will  secure  uniformity  in 
the  grading  of  grain,  enable  the 
farmer  to  obtain  fairer  prices  for 
his  product,  and  afford  him  an  in- 
centive to  raise  better  grades  of 
grain. 

5 —  The  United  States  Warehouse  Act 
will  enable  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  license  bonded  ware- 
houses in  various  states.  It  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  better 
storage  facilities  for  staple  crops 
and  will  make  possible  the  issuance 
of  reliable  warehouse  receipts  which 
will  be  widely  and  easily  negotiable 


lyji  piiviiie  1U11U9,  aiiraci  inio  agri- 
cultural operatioi^s  a  fair  share  of 
the  capital  of  thr  nation,  and  lead 
to  a  reduction  of  Interest.  These 
needs  and  these  ideals  have  been 
met  by  the  enact  nent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  .\ct. 

This  is  not  all,  but  it  is  enough  to  indicate  what  has  been  accomplished. 

ThalisWhy  the  Farmer  Will  Vote 

To  Retain  President  Wilson  In  Ottice 


This  adTertiBement  is 
imblished  and  paid 
ff>r  by  the  Democratic 
Nntional  Committee, 
St.  Bldg  .  N.  T. 


More  for  Your  Money 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 

PflNf\«flFrt&|f|& 


Internatioiial 
Harvester 
Wagons— 
Weber  and 
Colombas 


YOU  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  when  you  buy  a 
Weber  or  Columbus  wagon — ^You  get  more 
service  for  your  money.  The  good  service  they  give 
is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  Weber  and  Columbus 

wagons.   This  sen-ico  is  the  result  of  careful  design  and  3oa» 
etruction,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  International  fifth  wheel. 
Look  between  the  front  axle  and  bolster,  where  the  king  bolt 

f oes  through.  There  you  ^vill  find  the  fifth  wheel  (an  excfusiva 
eature).  Note  the  wide  circular  wearing  surface  of  the  two 
eubstantial  fifth  wheel  plates.  Those  plates  relieve  the  owner  of 
a  lot  of  trouble.  They  prevent  breaking  or  bending  of  circle 
irons.  They  prevent  the  pitching  of  the  bolster  that  breaks  or 
bends  king  bolts.  They  take  strain  off  the  reach  and  keep  tho 
lower  part  of  the  front  axle  from  sagging. 

This  one  feature  adds  years  to  the  life  of  the  wagon,  but,  bet- 
ter even  than  that,  it  indicates  the  care  and  thought  that  have  beea 
given  to  every  Columbu*  and  Weber  feature,  and  they  are  many. 

Look  over  the  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  caref  ullv,  either  at 
the  local  dealer's  place  or  in  the  illustrated  wagon  folders  we  will 
send  you  on  request.  Then  you  will  see  why,  if  you  want  mora 
for  your  money,  your  next  wagon  should  be  a  Weber  or  Columbu*. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Col.  Helena,  Mont.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  FraacUeo,  Cel.         Spokane,  Wash.         Sail  Lake  City,  Utah 


consiruct  ' 
counts 


When  24  Ixrs.  make  a  day 
and  breakdowns 
mean  $  $  $  $  lost 


Reg  u  .s  Pot  o(r 
Don't  lay  Caterpillar  unlesi  you  mean  Holt! 

Keeping  at  it,  twice  around  the  clock  when 
necessary,  without  stop  for  mechanical  troubles — 
that's  where  Caterpillar  construction  showrs  its  worth. 


Keeping  everlastingly  at  it — turning 
up  the  miles  of  furrow  without  hitch 
or  breakdown — that's  what  makes 
the  Caterpillar  such  a  money-maker 
for  its  owners. 

It's  the  "know-how"  points — big  and 
little — that  30  years'  manufacturing 
experience  has  taught  us,  that  give 
the  Caterpillar  its"stand-up-iveness." 


ful  tests,  thorough  inspection,  service 
after  the  sale  —  these  bring  results  in 
satisfied  customers.  There  are  3.000 
Caterpillar  owners  in  25  countries, 
more  than  1200  in  California  alone. 

The  Caterpillar  is  built  in  several  sizes 
— there's  a  size  just  right  for  your 
work.  We'd  like  to  send  you  Folder 
F  336  which  shows  the  different 
size  Caterpillars  built  and  gives  fur- 
therdetails  of  Caterpillar  construction. 


Rigid  standards  of  construction,  care 

DROP  US  A  POSTAL 

The  Grand  Prize — highest  possible  rating — was  mwmrded  to  the 
Caterpillar  at  both  I9I5  Expositions 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


STOCKTON.  CAL. 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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How  to  Raise  Good  Crops  in  Bad  Seasons 


5TANDING,  as  he  does,  at  the  very 
head  of  the  progressive  agricul- 
turists of  the  day,  Mr.  Hardy  W. 
Campbell's  ideas  are  much  sought  after 
by  all  farmers  tcho  would  know  how 
to  till  the  soil  intelligently  and  to  get 
the  best  crops  out  of  it. 

The  other  day.  after  meeting  and 
talking  with  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  in 
San  Francisco  on  a  visit  from,  his  home 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  I  wrote  a  few 
paragraphs  about  him  and  his  work 
for  "The  Examiner."  The  flood  of  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  the  readers 
of  that  brief  item  asking  for  more  in- 
formation about  his  system  has  re- 
sulted in  the  printitig  of  the  following 
splendid  paper  by  Mr.  Campbell.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  his 
methods  should  read  his  fine,  helpful 
book,  "Progressive  Agriculture." — The 
Editor. 


Some  of  My 
By  Hardy 


Tillage  Discoveries. 
W.  Campbell, 


Author  of  Campbell's  "Progressive  Agriculture." 


w 


HAT  is 
tillage  of 
the  soil? 
Writers  have 
been  answering 
the  question  for 
a    century  and 
they    have  not 
told  it  all. 

That  part  of 
agriculfiUiTe 
which  deals  with 
soil  tillage  is, 
and  ever  will  be, 
an  u  n  f  i  nished 
science,  because 
wc  shall  go  on 
learning  more 
and  more  about 
it  and  never  quite  reach  the  end. 

Tillage,  in  itis  broad  sense,  means 
all  handling  or  treatment  of  the  soil 
incident  to  crop  growing — plowing, 
packing,  disking,  harrowing  and  cul- 
tivating. 


This     Corn    Was    Grown    Under  the 
Campbell  System  In  a  Dry  Year. 

bed,  to  assist  the  growing  plant  and 
to  keep  the  field  free  of  weeds. 

Not  all  farmers,  or  those  interested 
in  farming,  or  persons  who  have  made 
some  study  of  agriculture,  agree  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  tillage 
as  compared  with  other  phases  of 
farm  work. 

Some  place  the  emphasis  at  one 
place  and  some  at  another.  There  are 
those  who  insist  that  success  in  farm- 


Wheat  Grown  by  the  Campbell  System  In  a  Dry  Year, 


Under  this  broad  term  comes  ahy 
mechanical  work  or  process  that  is 
applied  to  change  the  phyical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  to  prepare  the  seed 


ing  is  wrapped  up  in  animal  hus- 
bandry and  others  who  make  a  fad 
of  crop  varieties  and  of  seed  selection 
and  seed  testing. 


Then  there  are  those  who  have  as- 
serted that  tillage  is  nothing  as  com- 
pared to  climatic  conditions,  or  in 
other  words,  that  every  farmer 
everywhere  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
clouds  and  sunshine,  the  drouth  and 
storm. 

Intelligent  Tillage. 

But  most  practical  farmers  know 
that  tillage  is  very  important,  and 
they  understand  pretty  well  how  to 
get  some  good  and  sure  results 
through  intelligent  tillage.  But  there 
are  some  things  that  are  more  impor- 

Jost  Across  the  Road  This  Corn  Was  Gro 

the  Same 


Tillage  and  its  relation  to  avail- 
able plant  food  in  the  soil  by  the 
storing,  controlling  and  utilizing  of 
the  available  water,  whether  from  the 
clouds,  ditch  or  sub-irrigation.  This 
has  not  heretofore  been  considered  as 
of  first  importance. 

The  farmer  must  recognize  this  im- 
portance, and  he  must  eventually 
come  to  understand  just  what  hap- 
pens in  chemical  action  or  bacterial 
development  under  certain  ideal  soil 
conditions,  as  well  as  what  happens 
when  the  soil  is  not  in  condition  to 
properly  utilize  the  water. 

Available  plant  food  depends  on 
this  process  which  goes  on  in  nature's 
laboratory  during  the  time  soils  are 
being  prepared  for  crops  or  between 
the  time  of  fitting  and  planting  of  the 

wn  by  Ordinary  Old  Fashioned  Methods 
Season. 


tant  than  others,  and  that,  so  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  are  doubly  im- 
portant in  the  semi-humid  regions  of 
the  country,  in  connection  with 
tillage.    For  instance: 


crops.  The  farmer  may,  to  a  large 
extent,  guide  and  control  this.  In- 
telligent tillage  is  the  key  to  the 
situation. 

(Continued  on  page  22.) 


What  Old-Fashloned  Methods  Produced  the  Same  Year  In  an  Adjoining  Field. 


Shark-Proof  Loans  for  \\'estern  Farmers 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Jack  London's  Valley  of  the  Moon  Ranch 


V  E  N  the  pig- 
pens on  Jack 
London's  ranch 
are  models  of 
solidity,  service 
and  sanitation, 
his  two  enor- 
mous silos  are 
towers  of  con- 
Crete  strength, 
his  stables  are 
good  examples  of  stability,  his  corrals 
are  high  and  strong  and  his  livestock 
IS  the  finest,  the  sleekest  and  the 
most  high-bred  and  altogether  de- 
I  sirable  to  be  found  in  all  Sonoma 
county.  Indeed,  some  of  his  horses 
1  are  famed  throughout  the  nation  and 
have  taken  Exposition  and  State  Fair 
honors. 

Jack  London's  ranch  is  near  Glen 
I'^llen,  in  Sonoma  county,  Cal.,  and 
most  of  it  is  on  gently  sloping  hill- 
Mfles  that  were  formerly  covered  with 
\ines  and  fruit  trees.  Mr.  London 
has  grubbed  up  most  of  the  vines, 
not  for  Prohibitionist,  but  for  utili- 
tarian reasons.  The  old  winehouses, 
most  of  them  built  many  years  ago 
by  Kohler  &  Frohling,  are  now  oc- 
<upied  as  stables,  shops  and  sheds, 
and  one  of  thein,  near  the  London 
residence,  is  used  as  a  dining-room. 

There  are  over  1,300  acres  in  the 
ranch,  which  includes  five  or  six 
smaller  holdings,  among  them  being 
one  of  the  very  first  commercial 
vineyards  in  California. 

Literature  and  livestock  seem  a 
happy  combination  when  viewed 
from  the  front  veranda  of  the  Lon- 
don home.  Inside  one  may  see  the 
antlior  of  "The  Valley  of  the  Moon" 


What  He  Is  Doing  on  Wornout  H illside  Land. 
By  Bailey  Millard 


When  I  first  came  here,  tired  of 
cities  and  city  people,  I  settled  down 
on  a  little  farm  over  there  in  what  is 
now  a  corner  of  my  holding.  The 
land  was  all  worn  out  from  years  and 
years  of  unintelligent  farming,  as  is 
this  whole  ranch  for  that  matter,  and 
I  didn't  attempt  to  raise  much  of 
anything.  All  I  wanted  was  a  quiet 
place  in  the  country  to  write  and  loaf 
in  and  to   get   out   of   Nature  that 


plays  into  my  game,  which  is  beauty 
first  and  livestock  second.  There's 
plenty  of  fine  grazing  land  up  there  on 
that  ridge  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
canyon,  and  if  the  season  hadn't  been 
such  a  dry  one  you  would  see  a  pretty 
little  stream  running  down  that  way." 
He  pointed  up  through  a  green  rift  of 
the  hills.  There  were  tall,  straight  red- 
woods there,  and  firs,  liveoaks,  mad- 
rones,  manzanitas  and  laurels. 


Farmer    London    In    Hl«  Stnd7- 


hard  rock,  quarried  on  the  ranch. 'Men 
were  at  work  in  the  fields  removing 
the  nigger-heads  and  piling  them 
along  the  fences.  Much  of  this  field 
rock  is  used  in  buildinf  foundations 
for  water  troughs  and  tanks,  the 
basins  of  which  are  of  solid  concrete 
which  put  to  shame  the  old  wooden 
affairs  used  by  most  of  the  Sonoma 
valley  farmers. 

"I  designed  those  hog  houses  and 
pens  myself,"  said  the  author  proud- 
ly. There  was  a  round  central  struc- 
ture of  rock  and  cement  with  a  peaked 
concrete  roof,  surrounded  by  sheds  of 
the  same  material.  When  the  Childe 
Roland  pig  comes  to  that  round 
tower  he  gets  a  good  square  meal  of 
ground  alfalfa  and  grain,  for  it  is  the 
feed  house,  down  from  the  upper 
story  of  which  the  feed  pours  auto- 
matically through  square  galvanized 
iron  leaders  into  a  cement  basin, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  water  from  a 
big  pipe  and  is  then  conveyed  out  to 
the  surrounding  troughs,  where  the 
Duroc  Jerseys  munch  and  grunt  con- 
tcntedlv.  The  hog  pens  all  have  con- 
crete floors,  but  the  hogs  lie  upon 
movable  wooden  planks  at  nio'ht.  The 
pens  are  ranged  all  around  the  cen- 
tral tower  which  stands  in  the  in- 
closure  made  by  them.  There  are 
corrals  surrounding  the  whole  place, 
which  is  well  shaded  by  oaks  and 
madrones. 

Cleanly  Practices. 

Everything  in  the  hog  department 
is  spick  and  span,  as  the  hose  is 
played  upon  the  floors,  cleansing  them 
at  regular  intervals  and  making  them 
cleaner  than  the  floors  of  many  a 
squalid  ranch  house  I  have  seen  else- 
where. 

Ah,  and  do  you  think  to  enter  this 
hog  swine  sanctuary  without  becom- 


\  ritmg  a  story,  and  outside  may  be 


The  King  of  the  Herd. 


scL-n  the  pleasant  terraces  where  he 
jr  rather  his  men  have  written  even 
nore  largely  and  legibly  with  plow 
\n(l  cultivator.  For  the  farmer,  after 
dl,  whether  he  sells  stories  to  pub- 
ishers  or  keeps  them  in  his  own  head, 
,ias  written  bigger  things  than  the 
magazinist,  bigger  indeed  than  Dante 
Or  Milton.  The  work  of  the  mere 
jiterat  may  not  be  in  the  least  nu- 
tritious to  body  or  soul,  but  there  is 
hot  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  food 
lvalue  of  the  farmer's  product. 
I  He  Bought  Beauty. 

I  "I  call  this  place  'The  Ranch  of 
jood  Intentions,'  said  Mr.  London  to 
nc,  as  we  went  over  the  smooth 
cads  in  an  automobile  that  probably 
j'epresented  the  price  of  a  single  short 
litory,  written  in  three  or  four  days, 
'^o,  Mr.  London  was  not  at  the 
vheel.  The  best  of  cars  is  not  of  as 
nuch  attraction  to  him  as  a  good 
iding  horse,  and  the  highland  trail 
s  more  pleasing  than  the  smoothest 
)f  State  highways.  "At  first  my 
anching  was  more  or  less  of  a  joke, 
)ut  it  has  turned  to  earnest  at  last. 


something  which 
we  all  need,  only 
the  most  of  us 
don't  know  it. 

"I  liked  those 
hills  up  there. 
They  were  beau- 
tiful, as  you  see, 
and  I  wanted 
beauty.  So  I  ex- 
tended the  bound- 
ary up  to  the  top 
of  that  ridge  and 
all  along  it.  In 
order  to  do  that 
I  had  to  buy  big 
piece  of  this 
lower  land,  for 
the  watershed 
went  with  the 
V  a  1 1  ey  estates, 
and  was  hardly 
separable  from 
them.  That  is 
the  reason  why 
I  now  have  over 
two  sections  of 
land,  but  it  all 


am  putting  this 
ranch  into  first- 
class  shape  and 
am  laying  a  foun- 


Jack  London 


Believes 
CaetM. 


In  SplnelcM 


ManaKer  Shepard  and  Neoadd  Hillside. 

"I  bought  beau-  ing  genuflections  and  prostrations! 
ty,"  he  went  on,  Well,  at  least,  before  you  pass  the 
"and  with  beauty  gate  you  must  step  aside  into  a  little 
I  was  I  content  pagoda  and  rub  your  feet  upon  the 
for  awhile.  It  prayer  rug.  On  that  rug  is  a 
pleases  me  more  sticky  carbolized  mixture  to  disinfect 
than  anything  your  feet,  so  that  your  profane, 
else  now,  but  I  microbe-laden  shoes  shall  not  carry 
to  that  precious,  cleanly  band  any 
germs  of  cholera.  Never  but  once 
has  the  dread  disease  been  borne 
within  the  inclosure,  and  that  was 
dation"  for  a  good  when  somebody  walked  upon  a 
paying  industry  butcher's  floor  and  then  into  the 
here.  pens.    But  now  cholera  is  unknown 

"Everything  I  among  the  London  swine, 
build  is  for  the  "I  am  not  raising  livestock  for  the 
years  to  come,  butcher,"  said  Mr.  London,  "but  for 
Those  walls  you  the  breeder  or  anybody  who  wants 
see  along  this  ^^^^  thoroughbreds.  Of  course, 
road  ought  to  last  the  culls  will  be  killed,  but  my  idea 
a  long  time,  don't  's  not  to  raise  anything  here  that 
you  think?"'  can't  be  driven  out  on  hoof." 

The  walls  were  Mrs.  Eliza  Shepard,  who  is  the 
certainly  solid  manager  of  the  ranch,  showed  me  the 
looking  and  strong  horses  and  cattle.  Among  them  are 
enough,  being  con-  many  prize  winners.  Neuadd  Hillside, 
Structed    of    good  (Continued  on  page  14.) 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


What's  the  Matter  With  Old  California? 


V 


WHY  does 
from  70 
to  80  per 
cent  o£  the  popu- 
lation of  Cali- 
fornia live  in  the 
cities? 

Why  does  Cali- 
fornia send  about 
$30,000,000  a  year 
out  of  the  State 
for  live  hogs  and 
pork  products? 

W  hy  is  it  that 
one  central  State 
has  sent  about 
half  as  many  re- 
tired farmers 
into  California  as 
there  are  actual 
farmers  in  this 
big  and  productive  State? 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  great  move- 
ment of  farmers  which  is  constantly 
taking  place  California  draws  such  a 
small  proportion? 

During  my  eight  years'  residence 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  I  have  given 
much  thought  to  these  questions  and 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  study. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  non-settle- 
ment of  California's  agricultural  lands 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  farming,  as  it 
is  supposed  to  be  practiced  in  this 
State,  does  not  appeal  to  the  means 
or  to  the  understanding  and  experi- 
ence of  the  average  farmer. 
Our  Products  a  Mystery  to  Them. 

Anywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains if  you  appear  before  a  meeting 
of  farmers  and  ask  for  their  opinion 
of .  California  agriculture  they  will 
tell  you  that  as  far  as  farming  is  con- 
cerned it  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
production  of  oranges. 

No  greater  reflection  on  its  con- 
duct of  farming  can  be  made  than  that 
California  sends  about  $30,000,000  out 
of  the  State  each  year  for  live  hogs 
and  pork  products.  Swine  raising  is 
conceded  to  be  the  best  known,  the 
quickest  and  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  American,  English  and 
Danish  agriculture  and  yet  it  is  an 
almost  unknown  art  in  California. 

No  State  is  better  adapted  to  hog 
production,  with  commensurate  re- 
turns, but  about  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  live  hogs  that  go  to  the  shambles 
in  the  packing  houses  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  are  shipped  in 
from  Idaho  and  Utah. 

A  photograph  recently  distributed 
shows  a  picture  of  a  car  of  dairy  cat- 
tle coming  from  one  of  the  Middle 
States  bearing  the  inscription  "From 
the  State  of  big  dairy  cows  to  the 
State  of  the  big  orange." 

That  in  a  sentence  expresses  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  farmer  in  all  of 
the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  that  general  opinion  is  so 
deeply  imbedded  that  when  a  farmer 
considers  a  change  of  location  he 
may  think  longingly  of  California,  but 
he  knows  by  his  lifetime  experience 
and  his  lack  of  funds  that  he  cannot 
come  to  this  State  and  improve  his 
condition. 

Wrong  Kind  of  Literature. 
The  literature  that  is  sent  out  by 
the  railroads  and  by  the  land  com- 
panies is  highly  colored  and  very  at- 
tractive pictorially.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  have  been  special  booklets 
touching  upon  the  dairy  industry  and 
upon  the  opportunities  for  diversified 
agriculture,  the  screaming  headliner, 
the  outstanding  feature,  the  psycho- 
logical, stop,  look  and  listen  that 
catches  and  holds  the  attention  is 
horticulture. 

The  highly  colored  booklet  over- 
does the  claims  it  seeks  to  establish. 
The  plainer  publications,  more  capa- 
ble of  wide  distribution  by  reason  of 
their  lesser  cost,  taking  up  one  in- 
dustry at  a  time,  showing  the  farmer 
how  he  can  make  more  money  raising 
swine,    for    example,    than    by  di- 


Plain  Words  From  a  Plain  Man. 
By  D.  O.  Lively, 

Chief  of  the  Livestock  Division,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


versified  farming,  would  get  better 
results  than  the  general  booklet  at- 
tempting to  show  all  of  the  agricul- 
tural -possibilities  under  one  cover. 

This  is  no  assault  on  horticulture. 
The  fruit-growing  industry  of  this 
State  is  a  wonderful  thing  and  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own 
bearing  orchards  as  a  rule  make 
money. 

Now  and  then  some  special  com- 
munity reports  that  it  is  unable  to 
realize  a  profit  from  its  apples  or 
peaches  or  some  other  fruit  crop,  but 
that  is  an  incidental  condition  which 
applies  to  every  line  of  business. 

In  the  main  the  production  of 
olives,  oranges,  peaches,  apples,  apri- 
cots, grapes  and  berries  brings  returns 
upon  the  money  invested.  Despite 
the  profit  that  it  yields,  however,  the 
horticultural  industry  has  not 
brought  many  farmers  to  the  State. 

Farmers  Will  Not  Wait. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  orchard 
crops  do  not  appeal  to  the  average 
farmer,  the  man  who  shifts  his  loca- 
tion from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  is  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  wait  from  five  to  seven  years  in 
order  to  make  a  profit  out  of  his 
orchard. 

If  he  has  enough  money  to  buy  an 
already  developed  orchard  he  is  in 
the  capitalist  class,  but  the  kind  of 
farmers  California  needs  is  the  man 
whose  experience  has  been  with  di- 
versified agriculture. 

The  ownership  of  big  tracts  of  land 


and  the  refusal  of  the  owners  to  cut 
this  land  up  for  general  use  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  an  increase  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  this  State. 

The  high  prices  of  land  in  Califor- 
nia are  not  as  great  a  bugbear  as 
many  suppose.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  is  borne  out  in  the  Impe- 
rial Valley,  where,  despite  the  high 
prices  of  land,  there  have  been  at- 
tracted the  greatest  number  of  gen- 
eral farmers  that  fan  be  found  any- 
where in  the  State.  The  reason  the 
Imperial  Valley,  with  its  great  heat, 
attracts  farmers  is  that  the  kind  of 
farming  in  vogue  is  the  same  is  in 
the  Middle  West  and  in  the  South. 

Moving  From  State  to  State. 

In  1911,  in  corresponuence  with  the 
vice-president  of  one  of  the  North 
and  South  railway  lines,  which  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
railroad  immigration,  I  was  given  a 
number  of  conclusions  which  were 
born  of  his  experience  in  moving  a 
great  many  people  from  one  farming 
section  to  another. 

Boiling  these  down  I  learned  that 
in  a  period  of  four  vears  there  were 
moved  into  such  States  as  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico 
over  four  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  farmers.  Of  these  three 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  were 
American  farmers  who  changed  their 
location  from  one  State  to  another 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  were  Europeans. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  about  the 


Why  Not  Finance  the  Settler? 

/F  the  owners  of  land  in  California  can  be  induced  to  put 
European  farmers  on  the  soil,  and  as  in  Argentina 
and  Canada,  finance  them  until  they  get  on  their  feet,  they 
can  do  much  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  California's  agricultural 
population. 

If  some  well-thought-out  and  feasible  plan  is  not  evolved 
along  broad  lines  Utile  Italys  and  Ghettos  will  be  the  common 
experience  of  the  larger  cities  of  California  and  the  other 
Coast  States. 

The  sweat  shops,  the  construction  work,  rough  labor 
opportunities  and  the  vast  manufacturing  labor  consumption 
of  the  Eastern  cities  do  not  exist  on  the  Coast  and  it  is  evident 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  a  condition  which 
will  be  fraught  with  grave  results  and  responsibilities. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  what  I  have  written  about 
immigration  and  the  failure  of  the  farmer.'  to  come  to  Califor- 
nia that  I  am  one  of  those  who  predict,  grave  disaster  to  the 
Ship  of  Slate  unless  speedy  and  effective  action  is  at  once 
taken. 

My  purpose  is  to  point  out  as  well  as  I  may  some  of  the 
conditions  and  problems  which  I  believe  exist. 

Instead  of  hctving  less  than  100,000  farmers  in  California 
there  should  be  at  least  a  million;  but  if  that  proportion  of  the 
population  is  ever  to  be  reached  there  must  be  a  decided 
change  in  the  plan  of  attracting  people  who  engage  in  the 
business  of  farming  in  California. 

D.  O.  LIVELY. 


line  of  endeavor  that  attracted  the 
most  of  these  settlers,  this  traffic  offi- 
cial and  immigration  expert  said: 
"The  new  settler  generally  goes  into 
a  country  in  which  the  same  line  of 
farming  can  be  carried  on  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed."  This  con- 
clusion was  borne  out  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  thousand  people  actually  en- 
gaged in  farming  by  one  line  of  rail- 
road in  a  period  of  four  years. 

Must  Change  the  Plan. 

Instead  of  having  less  than  100,000 
farmers  in  California  there  should  be 
at  least  a  million;  but  if  that  propor- 
tion of  the  population  is  ever  to  be 
reached  there  must  be  a  decided 
change  in  the  plan  of  attracting  peo- 
ple who  engage  in  the  business  of 
farming  in  California. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Califor- 
nia has  been  known  as  an  agricultu- 
ral State  for  half  a  century  and  in  all 
that  length  of  time  has  only  been 
able  to  secure  and  locate  something 
less  than  100,000  farmers,  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  there  is  something  fun- 
damentally wrong. 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  farmers  or  orchard-growers 
are  men  who  either  live  in  or  come 
from  the  cities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
unless  a  man  has  an  income  from 
some  regular  occupation  or  invest- 
ment he  cannot  go  into  the  orchard 
business  and  succeed. 

The  lack  of  farmers  and  agricultu- 
ral population  cannot  be  laid  to 
neglect  or  small  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  or  land  com- 
panies. 

We  Advertise  Enough. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  California 
has  spent  more  money  in  efforts  to 
attract  farmers  than  any  other  State. 
The  railroads  have  been  lavish,  if  not 
extravagant,  in  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature,  and,  more- 
over, have  made  frequent  concessions 
in  the  matter  of  rates  to  attract  peo- 
ple to  this  State. 

Te  big  irrigation  companies  have 
spent  money  with  a  free  hand  in 
order  to  induce  farmers  to  come  un- 
der the  domain  of  the  flowing  ditch. 

Boards  of  Trade  and  commercial 
bodies  have  urged  and  carried  into 
effect  vast  schemes  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  communities  surround- 
ing the  cities,  but  altogether  the 
results  have  been  poor. 

Added  to  the  unsolved  problem  of 
bringing  actual  farmers  into  Califor- 
nia there  will  have  to  be  faced  the 
question  of  assimilating  a  great  influx 
of  foreigners  upon  the  completion  of 
the  present  war. 

Effects  of  the  War. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  just 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
incident  to  the  completion  of  the  Pa- 
nama canal  arrangements  had  been 
entered  into  to  bring  many  thousands 
of  Eurooean  emigrants  to  the  west 
coast. 

Immigrant-carrying  steamshin  lines 
had  opened  offices,  had  distributed 
literature  and  had  accepted  deposits 
on  several  thousand  tickets  from  emi- 
grants in  several  European  countries. 

It  is  certain  that  when  the  war  has 
ended  a  desire  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try with  its  great  wealth  and  the 
reputed  ease  with  which  fortunes  are 
acquired  will  be  greatly  intensified. 

\Iost  of  the  immigrants,  especially 
from  Southern  Europe,  are  agricultu- 
ral. They  are,  as  a  rule,  good  farm- 
ers, economical  and  frugal. 

If  the  owners  of  land  in  California 
can  be  induced  to  put  these  Europea* 
farmers  on  the  soil,  and,  as  in  Argei^ 
tina  and  Canada,  finance  them  undjl 
they  get  on  their  feet,  they  can  d* 
much  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  Cali- 
fornia's  agricultural  population. 

My  purpose  is  to  point  out  as  wcB 
as  I  may  some  of  the  conditions  aiw 
problems  which  I  believe  exist.  ^ 
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The  Wonderful  Growth  of  Fruit  Culture 


Part  I — Advance  in  Recent  Years. 
By  Luther  Burbank 


lOastern  blueberry  grown  on  the 
Sobastopol  place,  nhov/lng  that  they 
nlll  produce  a  quantity  of  berries  under 
the  proper  conditions  even  In  California. 

TH  E  consumption  of  fruit 
has  increased  more  rapid- 
ly in  the  United  States, 
and,  perhaps  throughout  the  world, 
during  the  last  one  hundred  years 
tlian  has  that  of  any  other  general 
article  of  food,  with  possibly  the  ex- 
ception of  nuts. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
l)c)th  fruits  and  nuts  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  most  remark- 
able. 

Strawberries  were  the  first  small 
fruit  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
to  any  great  extent;  and  early  in  the 
i-cntury  a  few  were  raised  in  New 
Jersey  for  the  market  in  New  York 
City. 

After  a  while  those  who  first  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise  found  that 
they  could  not  keep  m  with  the  in- 
creasing demand,  so  they  and  others 
went  into  the  business  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  raising  strawberries  by 
the  acre  for  the  market. 

At  the  time  it  was  prophesied  that 
there  would  be  an  over-production  of 
strawberries,  and  that  they  could  not 
he  sold. 

Prophets  Counfounded. 

What  would  these  prophets  think 
to-day  if  informed  that  whole  train- 
loads  of  strawberries  and  other  ber- 
ries are  brought  into  New  York  City 
every  day. 

Probably  a  carload  of  strawberries 
is  consumed  to-day  in  the  United 
States  to  every  cultivated  strawberry 
thatwa  s  eaten  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  consumption  of  the  tree  fruits 
and  other  berry  fruits  has  increased 


Burbank's  1015  Seedling  Pears. 

in  a  somewhat  similar  proportion. 

Many  new  fruits  have  been  added 
and  old  ones  greatly  improved  dur- 
ig  the  last  century. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  tomato 
was  not  known  as  a  fruit;  it  was  even 
fifty  years  ago  thought  to  be  poison- 
ous. 

A  few  were  grown  as  curiosities 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
but  their  fruits  were  utilized  only  as 
ornaments. 

To-day  the  tomato  is  grown  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  in  vast 
quantities,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
daily  ration  of  the  people  very  gen- 
erally. 

Advance  in  Recent  Years. 

During  the  last  one  hundred  years, 
more  advance  perhaps  has  been  made 
in  the  improvement  of  fruits  than 
was  made  through  all  of  the  preced- 
ing ages. 

America  has  had  the  important  part 
in  this  advancement. 

When  the  immigrants  came  from 
other  countries  to  America  they  quite 
often  brought  with  them  some  of  the 
seeds,  or  cuttings,  of  their  favorite 
fruits;  these  were  planted  and  or- 
chards were  grown.  And  in  the 
course  of  event,  when  families  began 
moving  westward,  they  usually  se- 
lected seeds  from  their  best  fruits  for 


The  Burliiink  cherry,  nhlch  has 
brought  as  high  as  $31  per  ten  pound 
box  on  account  of  Its  eurllness,  great 
size  and  superior  quality, 

varieties,  while  the  new  orchards 
added  from  year  to  year  are  planted 
to  the  latest  standards. 

This  is  especially  true  in  California, 
as  competition  is  keen  and  the  tests 
given  fruits  must  be  unusually  exact- 
ing. 

In  California  fruits  have  been  pro- 
duced that  will  bear  shipping  long 
distances,  retaining  their  full  form, 
color  and  flavor.  This  transcontinen- 
tal shipping  is  one  of  the  severest 
tests  that  can  be  applied  to  any  fruit 
— and  it  is  distinctly  a  new  test. 

Most  of  the  older  fruits  had  been 
selected   for  family  use   and  home 


Burbank's  Luscious  1916  Seedling  Apples. 


Changes  in  Fruit  Conditions 

CALIFORNIA  at  first  was  wholly  dependent  for  its  market,  drying 
and  shipping  fruits  upon  the  varieties  which  had  become  standard  in 
other  States  and  countries,  and  while  some  of  these,  like  the  Petite  Prune 
d'Agen,  the  Bartlett  pear  an^  a  few  of  the  apples,  peaches  and  cherries 
still  remain  among  the  standards  here,  yet  how  few  of  the  thousands 
tested  are  still  grown! 

A  whole  new  class  of  hybrid  shipping  plums  have  almost  completely 
supplanted  the  older  ones.  The  older  standard  cherries,  berries,  prunes, 
quinces  and  grapes  are  fast  being  replaced  by  newer  and  far  better  ones. 

These  changes  are  brought  about  by  competition;  many  of  the  older 
kinds  being  subject  to  numerous  diseases,  slow  growth,  unreliability  in 
annual  crops,  undersized  products  and  inferior  appearance  and  usually  not 
of  first  quality. 

These  changes  go  on  steadily,  surely  and  almost  imperceptibly,  ex- 
cept to  the  leading  growers  and  dealers  who  are  generally  the  leaders  in 
these  beneficient  changes;  others  soon  follow  from  necessity,  and  thus 
have  the  enterprising  growers  of  this  State  made  the  desert,  plain  and 
mountain  side  to  bloom  and  fruit,  built  beautiful  homes  and  brought  wealth 
and  happiness  to  this  sunset  land.  LUTHER  BURBANK. 


transplanting  into  the  new  commun- 
ities. 

In  this  way  a  constant  and  natural 
selection  has  been  going  on  from  the 
very  first;  the  poorer  varieties  being 
discarded  and  forgotten,  while  those 
that  filled  a  want  and  had  proved 
productive  and  valuable  were  cher- 
ished, and  thus,  having  survived,  are 
sometimes  now  cultivated. 

After  this  sifting  process  of  the 
years  only  a  few  of  the  older  fruits, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  now  cul- 
tivated, are  still  considered  standard 
varieties. 

Especially  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  new  varieties  of  strawber- 
ries, blackberies,  currants,  gooseber- 
ries, cherries,  plums,  nrunes,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  nectarines,  quinces, 
figs,  oranges  and  scores  of  others 
have  been  produced  and  are  now  fa- 
vorite fruits. 

The  older  varieties  of  these  newer 
fruits  are  now  being  slowly  but  very 
surely  supplanted  by  still  later  and 
better  productions,  as  the  years  pass 
by. 

Some  Rapid  Changes. 

This  process  of  evolution  is  wholly 
imperceptible  to  the  careless  observer 
who  gives  little  study  to  the  sub- 
ject; but  to  one  who  watches  closely 
the  development  of  fruits,  there  is  a 
most  unmistakable  and  rapid  change 
now  going  on  in  varieties. 

Old  orchards  are  continually  be- 
ing grafted  over  to  new  and  improved 


marketing;  very  few  of  them  con- 
sequently were  suited  to  this  new  re- 
quirement. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  the  best  fruits  in  the  world 
have  been  tested  in  California,  only 
a  few  of  the  Eastern  or  European 
varieties  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
conditions  here  and  to  fulfill  all  the 
requirements  demanded. 

We  Originate  Our  Fruits. 

At  present  probably  one-half  of  the 
fruits  grown  in  California,  with  the 
exception  of  the  French  prune,  are 
varieties  that  have  originated  within 
the  State;  and  this  statement  applies 
with  almost  equal  force  to  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

There  is  a  great  field  of  usefulness 
open  to  the  enterprising  plant  origin- 
ator in  the  adaptation  of  fruits  to  dif- 
ferent localities  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, thereby  extending  the  belt  in 
which  certain  fruits  can  be  raised. 

Some  regions  are  too  arid;  some 
to  cold;  others  too  warm,  or  too 
damp  with  frequent  rains  for  certain 
fruits.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  plant 
originator  to  develop  varieties  that 
will  withstand  all  these  varied  condi- 
tions. 

What  greater  good  can  be  accom- 
plished than  making  exquisite  fruits 
grow  abundantly  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  none  could  possibly 
have  been  made  to  grow  before? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Horses,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Kine. 


The  Horse  Still  Here 

to 
id 

"U 


THOUGH  the  sound  of  the  auto 
is  heard  throughout  the  land 
and  the  scent  of  gasohne  is 
wafted  over  mountains,  though  Amer- 
icans are  talking  and  thinkmg  in 
terms  of  the  automobile,  the  horse 
somehow  seems  to  hold  his  footing 
\t  the  last  convention  of  the  Carriage 
Builders'  National  Association  it  was 
said  that  horses  are  increasing  in  the 
United  States  and  that  there  is  little 
decline  in  the  building  of  buggies  and 
wagons.  .  .  . 

It  is  strong  testimony  of  the 
spreading  prosperity  and  increasing 
wealth  and  comfort  of  the  population 
of  the  country  that  notwithstanding 
the  almost  magical  increase  in  num- 
ber of  motor-driven  private  vehicles 
the  extension  of  electric  traction  lines 
and  the  drain  made  by  Europe's  pur- 
chases of  horses,  the  horse  not  only 
holds  his  own,  but  continues  to  mul- 
tiply. ,       ,  . 

The  reasons,  of  course,  are  found  in 
the  extension  of  the  delivery  practice 
among  American  merchants  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  city,  and  the 
increasing  number  of  small  farmers 
who  find  the  horse  serviceable  in  their 
business.  Perhaps  another  reason 
may  be  that  a  large  class  of  people 
who  find  the  automobile  useful  in 
numerous  ways  still  cherish  the  faith- 
ful horse  and  give  him  employment  in 
driving  and  riding  for  sport  and 
pleasure. 

For  Wounded  Horsesf 

FIRST  aid  is  most  important. 
Quick  healing  leaves  smaller 
scars. 

Don't  use  dust  or  lime  to  stop 
bleeding.  . 

Bleeding  that  can  be  stopped  with 
powders  will  soon  stop  itself  anyhow. 

Frequent  washing  irritates  wounds, 
prevents  prompt  healing,  and  may 
cause  proud  flesh. 

Small  concealed  stab  wounds  such 
as  those  from  nails  are  the  most 
likely  to  cause  death.  Find  them  and 
keep  them  clean  and  well  disinfected. 

Swab  out  deep  cuts  with  pure  tinc- 
ture of  iodin  as  soon  as  it  can  be  se- 
cured and  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves  then  if  the  normal  pus 
discharge  is  removed. 

A  long  continued  discharge  from  a 
wound  indicates  an  abscess  pocket,  a 
bone  injury,  or  the  presence  of  a 
snag  or  something  else  that  should 
not  be  in  the  wound.  Call  a  veteri- 
narian. 

As  soon  as  bleeding  has  been 
stopped,  wash  the  wound  with  a  pint 
of  warm  water  to  which  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  creolin,  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  or 
some  similar  disinfectant  has  been 
added. 

A  wound  should  be  healed  in  about 
three  weeks.  If  it  is  doing  well  the 
swelling  will  gradually  go  down,  and 
the  discharge  will  be  odorless,  thin, 
and  bloody  at  first,  and  thicker  and 
whiter  later. 

Antitoxin  will  prevent  lock  jaw 
after  nail  or  other  puncture  wounds. 
If  not  so  prevented,  very  few  of  the 
lock  jaw  cases  ever  recover.  The 
hard  crust  lime  forms  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  wound  favors  lock  jaw  by 
shutting  out  the  air. 

Bleeding  from  a  leg  can  always  be 
stopped  by  tying  a  small  rope  loosely 
about  the  wound,  then  twisting  it 
with  a  stick  or  small  rod.  Tighten 
till  bleeding  stops. 

Never  try  to  doctor  your  wounded 
or  sick  horse  where  his  treatment  is 
obviously  beyond  your  skill.  In  such 
a  case  consult  a  veterinarian. 


Some  Helpful  Livestock,  Hints. 
Pure  Bred  Sires         Meet  Market  Demands 


SE  pure-bred  sires."  is  the 
slogan  used  by  workers  at 
  the  Missouri  College  of  Ag- 
riculture as  a  partial  reply  to  stock- 
men's questions  as  to  how  they  can 
make  profits  on  increasingly  expen- 
sive land,  labor  and  feed.  These  three 
factors  will  remain  high  and  the 
quality  of  the  livestock  and  efficiency 
of  the  methods  used  must  be  corre- 
spondingly improved  if  the  livestock 
industry  is  to  survive. 

The  slogan  of  the  pure-bred  sire  is 
being  sounded  by  Dean  F.  B.  Mum- 
ford  and  others  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  College  in  the 
field  and  feed  lot,  from  the  Chautau- 
qua platform  and  on  farm  to  farm 
trips  through  various  counties. 

For  use  in  these  campaigns  a  "red- 
headed" poster  bulletin  has  been 
printed.    That  head  says  in  red  type, 


WE  must  study  the  market  de- 
mands carefully  and  select 
good  sires  of  the  types  that 
will  enable  us  to  meet  them.  If  we 
find  that  the  butcher  or  packer  likes 
an  animal  of  extreme  beef  type  be- 
cause that  animal  yields  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  high-priced  cuts,  the 
sires  must  be  selected  accordingly. 

If  we  find  that  the  horse  buyer 
takes  the  big,  drafty,  sound  horse  in 
preference  to  the  chunk  when  his 
order  calls  for  horses  for  heavy 
work,  we  must  secure  sires  that  will 
get  colts  of  that  type. 

If  we  ship  or  sell  to  a  market 
which  demands  bacon  hogs,  then  the 
boar  should  be  the  best  obtainable 
individual  of  a  bacon  breed  which  is 
in  good  demand  in  that  market. 

In  any  case  we  must  strive  to  pro- 
duce only  the  best  animals. 


The  Old  Drlnklns  Hole. 


"Use  Pure-Bred  Sires"  and  beneath 
this  head  are  brief  statements  of  the 
careful  tests  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  common  experience  of 
Missouri  farmers  which  agree  absolu- 
tely on  this  point. 

"The  station  got  much  bigger  profits 
by  using  a  fair  pure-bred  mutton  ram 
such  as  any  farm  sheep-raiser  could 
afford  instead  of  a  scrub  ram.  They 
were  used  on  Western  ewes  which 
were  equally  good  so  far  as  the  best 
judges  could  tell.  From  such  a  ewe 
the  fairly  good  pure-bred  mutton  ram 
got  a  good  lamb  which  weighed  60 
pounds  and  sold  for  $7.35  when  three 
monhs  old,  but  the  scrub  ram  got 
from  a  similar  ewe  a  poor  lamb  which 
weighed  56  pounds  and  sold  for  $4.50 
when  four  months  old. 

Fletcher  Smart  of  Harrisonville, 
Missouri,  used  a  good  pure-bred  boar 
on  some  average  sows  and  got  sixty 
good  pigs  which  reached  an  average 
weight  of  270  pounds  and  topped  the 
Kansas  City  market  at  eight  months. 
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What  a  Silo  Holds 

F  you  have  a  silo  of  a  certain  size 
the  following  table  will  tell  you 
how  many  tons  of  silage  it  will 
hold.  On  an  average  cattle  eat  about 
40  pounds  per  day.  How  many  head 
will  your  silo  feed?  the  new  Agri. 
Ext.  Ser.  circular  No.  8,  by  A.  L. 
Paschall,  answers  these  question 
fully. 

Capacity  of  Round  Silos  in  Tons. 

Inside 

Hgt.  of   — Inside  Diameter  in  Feet — 


Silos 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

20  — 

—  17 

26 

30 

38 

44 

51 

59 

67 

21  -- 

—18 

28 

33 

41 

47 

55 

63 

72 

22  — 

—  19 

30 

36 

43 

50 

59 

67 

77 

23  — 

—20 

32 

39 

46 

54 

63 

72 

81 

24  — 

—22 

34 

41 

49 

57 

67 

76 

86 

25  — 

—23 

36 

43 

52 

60 

71 

80 

91 

26  — 

—24 

38 

46 

55 

64 

75 

85 

97 

27  — 

—25 

40 

49 

58 

68 

79 

90 

102 

28  — 

—27 

42 

51 

61 

71 

83 

95 

109 

29  — 

— ?8 

44 

54 

64 

75 

87 

100 

114 

30  — 

—30 

47 

65 

67 

79 

91 

105 

119 

"An  Organized  Hog" 

By  W.  S.  GuUford. 

IN  Glenn  county,  Cal.,  the  Berk- 
shire is  an  "organized  hog." 
A  subscriber  writing  to  the  Wil- 
lows "Daily  Journal"  asks:  "Why  are 
you  boosting  the  Berkshire  hogs  so 
much!  There  are  other  hogs.  Did 
you  know  it?" 

To  which  Mr.  R.  Morris,  editor  of 
the  "Journal"  replies: 

"The  Berkshire  men  have  laid  down 
true  principles.  They  are  not 
'boosters'  but  rather  producers.  If  a 
community  really  produces  some- 
thing good,  its  fame  will  quickly 
spread.  The  Berkshire  men  are  pro- 
ducing the  hogs — the  good  hogs — the 
best  hogs — and  the  world  is  waiting 
to  buy  them." 

"The  'Journal'  will  be  happy  to  give 
publicity  to  the  true  efforts  of  all 
ranchers  and  associations  of  ranchers 
that  actually  strive  to  produce  good 
stock.  The  Berkshire  association's 
guarantee  of  quality  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  growers  of  all  pure  bred 
livestock.  The  Berkshire  people  are 
not  merely  "boosting,"  they  are  de- 
livering the  good  goods." 

The  Glenn  County  Berkshire  Breed- 
ers' Association  which  was  organized 
less  than  a  year  ago,  now  has  over 
twenty  members  and  represents  over 
5,000  registered  and  grade  hogs. 
Glenn  county  is  now  "on  the  map"  in 
hog  circles  from  the  .\tlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  countine  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  which  co-operative  breed- 
ing of  registered  livestock  has  been 
started  in  an  active,  aggressive  way. 

Co-operative  livestock  breeding  is 
not  a  new  thing  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  older  countries  of  the 
world  it  is  as  old  as  the  development 
of  registered  livestock.  Buyers  of 
Shorthorn  cattle,  for  instance,  from 
the  United  States,  the  Argentine,  Aus- 
tralia. South  America — all  over  the 
world  in  fact — have  gone  to  certain 
districts  in  England  and  Scotland  for 
breeding  animals  for  generations.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep  and  other  breeds  of 
cattle,  horses,  etc. 

.•\  few  years  ago  there  were  half  a 
dozen  breeders  of  Holstein  cattle  in 
the  Lake  Mills  district  in  Jefferson 
county.  Wis.  It  became  known  that 
buyers  of  Holsteins  could  go  to  this 
place  and  find  a  selection.  Now, 
there  are  dozens  of  breeders  through- 
out this  part  of  Wisconsin  and  it  is 
possible  to  go  there  and  select  one 
animal  from  several  thousand,  or  buy 
one  carload  or  a  trainload.  This 
same  thing  can  be  done  in  California 
in  the  case  of  the  Berkshire  Hog  in 
Glenn  county  and  elsewhere,  and  with 
many  other  breeds  of  registered  ani- 
mals which  are  adapted  to  our  con- 
ditions. 


Keeping  Milk' 

IT  is  no  trick  at  all  to  keep  milk 
sweet  in  cold  weather,  but  in  hot 
weather  it  must  be  handled  very 
carefuH^y.  Whether  the  milk  or 
cream  is  intended  for  the  table,  the 
creamery,  or  the  milk  market,  it  must 
be  sweet  if  it  is  to  bring  the  best  price. 
To  keep  the  milk  sweet  just  two  sim- 
ple things  must  be  very  carefully 
looked  after: 

First.  It  must  be  cooled  as  com- 
pletely and  as  quickly  after  milking 
as  possible;  and. 

Second.  Absolute  cleanness  of 
pails,  cans,  and  cows  must  be  secured. 
Souring  takes  places  because  little  in- 
visible nlants  called  bacteria  get  into 
it  in  dirt  or  by  lurking  in  the  corners 
and  seams  of  poorlv  cleaned  pails  and 
cans.  The  remedy  is  plain.  Keep  the 
bacteria  out  by  using  seamless  pails 
and  cans  and  seeing  that  absolutely 
no  dirt  or  dust  gets  into  the  milk  in 
the  stable  or  anywhere  else. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""°"'f°'*^'««caives 

  r  .CneaplyandSuccess- 

fiilly  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
BUtcUorJ  C«U  Me«l  F«c«ory.  Dept.  118  Wiokeg.n,  IIL 


COFFEE 

3  lbs.  for  Sl.OO. 


I  sell  from  20.000 
to  30,000  lbs.  ot 
coftee  every  month. 
By  buying  direct 
from  the  growers, 
doing  my  own 
roasting  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the 
consumer,  I  do 
a.way  with  two  middlemen's  profits. 
That's  why  I  can  give  you  so  much 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  in- 
stam  approval.  It  Is  a  blend  of 
four  mountain  grown  coffees,  and 
hence  high -flavored. 

Long's  Be«t  Coffee  Dellveped  «o 
Your  Doop  by  Parcel  Po««. 

Roasted  the  moment  before  It  Is 
sent  to  you.    3  Iba.  for  tl.OO. 

LONG,  the  Coffee  Man 

LONG'S  MARKET 
llth  and  Washington  Sts. 
Oakland,  Calif. 


Study  with  a 
Western  School 

Chartered  1903.  Thousands  of  <imDi- 
tious  men  and  women  are  improving 
their  education  and  Increasing  their 
earning  ability  tbrough  our  thorough 
home-study  courses.  A  better  position 
awaits  you  when  you  qualify  for  it. 
We  offer  you  the  training  in  your  own 
home.  Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low to-day. 

The  Modern  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.  1,  525  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  am  interested  in  the  subject  be- 
fore which  I  have  marked  X. 

— Agriculture  — Automobile  Gngineering 

— StenoKrapliy        — Civil  Engineering 
— Tyi>cwriting         — Mining  Kngineermg 
— Bookkeeping       — Mechanical  ETngineerlng 
— Commercial  Law — Architectural  Drawing 
— General  Law      — Freehand  Drawinc 
— Horticulture       —Mechanical  Drawing 
— Normal  — English  Branches 

— Kindergarten      — Advertising 
— Salesmanship      — Poultry  Raising 


Name   

Town    State 


GVGri|thing  about 
a  rainq  daq  seems 
to  sai) 

to  keep  dri], 
^lo  work  in 
comfort , wear 

'theFISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKERS  3. 

A.J.  Tower  Co  -  Boston 


Profitable  Pigs] 

CALIFORNIA  devours  three 
times  as  many  pigs  every  year 
as  it  raises.  The  University  of 
California  is  campaigning  to  stop  this 
extravagance  of  shipping  vast  sums 
out  of  the  State  for  pork  products 
that  ought  to  be  raised  at  home,  for 
more  pigs  mean  more  prosperity  and 
more  fertile  farms. 

The  university  points  out  that  there 
are  twice  as  many  people  in  California 
to-day  as  twenty-eight  years  ago,  but 
fewer  hogs  by  one-fourth.  To  show 
the  California  farmer  how  to  make 
money  raising  swine  is  the  object  of 
a  circular  on  "The  Feeding  and  Man- 
agement of  Hogs,"  written  by  Profes- 
sor J.  I.  Thompson,  and  just  published 
by  the  University  of  California. 

Most  California  farmers  use  up 
about  twice  as  much  feed  getting  a 
pig  ready  for  market  as  is  really  nec- 
essary, the  university  points  out.  The 
prevailing  system  is  to  let  pigs  live 
exclusively  on  alfalfa  pasture,  the 
pickings  of  stubble  fields,  and  orchard 
and  vineyard  waste.  This  means  that 
it  takes  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two 
months  to  get  a  pig  ready  for  market. 
The  university  has  proved  by  experi- 
ments at  the  University  Farm  at  Da- 
vis that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  add  a 
medium  grain  ration  and  get  the  pig 
ready  for  market  at  about  ten  months 
of  age,  by  the  consumption  of  only 
about  half  as  much  food. 

A  "cafeteria"  or  "free  choice"  sys- 
tem of  self-feeders  is  recommended 
by  the  university  for  the  rapid  and 
economical  raising  of  pigs  for  market. 
The  different  elements  of  a  well- 
balanced  ration  may  thus  be  kept  be- 
fore the  pig  so  I'.iat  he  may  help  him- 
self. Instinct  leads  the  animal  to  eat 
exactly  what  it  needs  for  a  scientific- 
ally balanced  ration,  thus  the  pig  will 
attain  a  weight  of  200  pounds  at  from 
seven  and  a  half  to  eight  months  of 
age.  and  flesh  will  result  of  the  best 
quality. 

Here  is  some  other  counsel  for  the 
swine-grower  set  forth  in  Professor 
Thompson's  new  university  publica- 
tion : 

Swine-growing  means  profitable  use 
of  farm  crops  and  maintenance  of  fer- 
tility. 

Pure-bred  pigs  pay,  for  they  put  on 
gain  in  that  part  of  the  carcass  most 
valuable  to  the  butcher  and  are  ready 
for  market  long  in  advance  of 
"scrubs,"  and  at  less  cost,  therefore, 
for  food. 

Sows  should  be  at  least  a  year  old 
before  producing,  the  first  litter. 

Mature  sows  grown  by  the  univer- 
sity have  farrow*d  twelve  per  cent 
more  pigs  and  21  per  cent  heavier 
pigs  than  sows  bred  too  young. 

High  condition  is  beneficial  to  the 
sow  at  breeding  and  farrowing  time. 

The  best  product  and  the  greatest 
economy  in  bringing  hogs  up  to  a 
market  weight  of  200  pounds  is  by  a 
continued  combination  of  grain  and 
pasture. 

In-breeding  should  be  avoided,  but 
even  more  harmful  is  the  continuous 
use  on  a  ranch  year  after  year  of  im- 
mature sows  and  boars. 

A  mud-hole  for  hogs  is  worse  than 
nothing,  but  a  hog-wallow  of  con- 
crete with  an  outlet  drain  so  that  it 
can  be  kept  clean  is  very  useful. 

Hog  cholera  is  the  cause  of  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  deaths  of  hogs  from 
disease  in  California.  Pains  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  introduction.  The 
university's  work  in  producing  serum 
for  the  treatment  or  prevention  of 
hog  cholera  furnishes  the  means  to 
put  an  end  to  epidemics  once  started. 

The  hog-ra.ser  may  become  his  own 
meat  producer  if  he  will  follow  the  di- 
rections the  university  gives  in  Pro- 
fessor Thompson's  publication  for 
making  salt  pork,  bacon,  lard,  sugar- 
cured  hams,  and  sausage  delicately 
flavored  with  black  pepper,  cayenne 
and  sage. 


Dividends  of 
real  tobacco 
happiness  for 
you,  via 


IRON  TAIL, 
the  distinguished  Indian  whosB 
face  adorns  the  Buffalo  nickel, 
until  his  death  one  of  the  star 
attractions  with  *i01  Ranch" 
and  "Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West 
Showa"  combined. 

Copyright  1916  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


Nnce 
Albert 

the  national  Joy  smoke 

Prince  Albert  has  always 
been  sold  without  coupons 
or  premiums.  Quality  is  its 
standard.  And,  my,  how 
the  multitudes  of  smokers 
have  approved  of  it,  too! 
Prince  Albert  stands  clear- 
as-a- whistle  above  state  or 
national  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  coupons  or  pre- 
miums. We  have  always 
preferred  to  hand  smokers 
quality ! 

You  should  know  the 
merits  of  Prince  Albert,  for 
it  makes  you  jimmypipe 
joy'usand  cigarette  makin's 
merry  I.  Prince  Albert  is 
manufactured  by  a  pat- 
ented process  that  cuts  out 
bite  and  parch.  That's  why 
it  hits  the  cheer-up  spot  in 
does  pour  in  the  smokesun- 


your  system,  sunrise- to-taps !  Just 
shine,  it's  so  chummy  to  the  fussiest  taste  and  tenderest  tongue! 

You  put  a  pipe  on  the  job  or  roll  a  cigarette 
with  Prince  Albert  for  "packing"  and  find  out 
for  yourself  that  P.  A.  will  beat  your  fondest 
expectations  of  tobacco  enjoyment  for  flavor, 
fragrance  and  coolness ! 

Buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere  tobacco  ^ 
is  sold,  in  toppy  red  bags,  Sc  ;  tidy  red 
tins,  tOc ;  handsome  pound  and  half- 
pound  tin  humidors,  and  in  that  clever 
pound  crystal- glass  humidor  with 
sponge- moistener  top  that  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  such  fine  condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


50  Lights  7h 
Hours  for  11c 

cost  of  plant).  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
plant  on  the  market. 

No  Batteries — No  Switchboard — No  Rheostat 

Will  operate  fifty  lights  7%  hours  for  11c.     Will  also 
operate  electric  fans,  irons,  small  motors,  etc. 
If  your  buildings  are  not  wired,  send  us  plans  and  we 
will  give  you  full  instructions  so  that  you  can  wire  them 
yourselves.     Material  furnished  at  lowest  cost. 

ELECTRICAl,  ENGIIVEERS 

IMyi  Clay  St^  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


At  one-third  cost  of 
juice  from  Power 
Company  (this  in- 
cludes    interest  on 


Karl  A.  Hedberg  Co. 


Saws  20  Cords  in  10  Hours 


Make  big  money  sawing  wood.  The 
Vaughan  Drag  Saw  is  very  simple  in 
construction;  easy  to  operate;  no  com- 
plicated machinery;  made  of  very 
best  material  throughout;  cranks 
turned  from  solid  billets  of  steel, 
I  which  insures  against  flaws;  cylinders,  piston,  connecting  rods,  bearings,  crank 
rase,  chains,  sprockets,  aaw-plate.  steel-dogs  and  saw-gear  paits  are  all  made  from  first-class  material 
that  insures  lonp  service:  low  cost  upkeep:  no  belts  or  pulleys:  every  part  built  above  the  frame  to 
allfiw  the  mac'aiue  easily  moved  over  and  above  logs  and  stumps:  we  arc  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
lil'lit  wciffht  d rate  saws  in  tho  world. 
I  V.\li(;HA>   MOTOR  WORKS,  271  Hawthorne  Avenue,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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San  Ramon  Shropshires 


Our  State  Fair  Winnings 

Cliampion  Kam  and  Champion  Ewe 

1st  aged  ram;  1st  and  2nd  yearling 
ram;  2nd  and  3rd  ram  lamb;  1st  and  3rd 
aged  ewe;  1st  and  3rd  yearling  ewe;  2nd 
and  3rd  ewe  lamb;  1st  on  flock;  1st  and 
2nd  on  pen  of  4  lambs. 

American  Sliropsliire  Specials 

1st  on  pen  of  5  yearling  rams;  1st  on 
pen  of  3  ewes;  1st  and  2nd  on  pen  of 
lambs. 

Pure  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes — In- 
dividuals or  car  lots. 

HOP  BROS. 

S;iii  liainon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


BIS 


MlHNOurl  Lad,  Grnnd  Champion  Boar 
California  State  Fair,  lOlU. 

Write  for   Clreularei  and  Prices. 

C.  B.  Cnnninsrham,  Mills,  Sacramento  County,  Calif. 


Billiken  Herd 
of  Improved 
Chester 
Whites 

Prize  Winners 
at  the 
California 
State 
Fair 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

Write  or  Call  on  L'S. 

TAGUS  RANCH 

TAGUS  SWITCH,  Via  Tulare.  Tulare  County,  Calif. 


HAMPSHIRES- 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


I    Your  choice,  any  age,  either  sex,  from  State  and  World  Champion  stock.  I 
We  guarantee  every  animal  to  be  a  breeder  and  furnish  registration  papers. 


35  Hampshire  Ribbons  at 
P.-P.  I.  E. 


Two  Grand  Champion  Duroc  Jersey  Sows 
at  1913  Illinois  State  Fair. 


OWEN  AND  GATTON,  Calexico,  Cal. 


D.  O.  LIVELY 

216  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Carfleld  1322 

Live  Stock 

ANY  KIND— ANY  QUANTITY 

If  you  have  anything  for  sale,  I'll 
find  a  customer.  If  you  want  to  buy, 
tell  me.  I'll  get  it  for  you.  No 
order  too  small — or  too  large,  either. 
Registered  Livestock  a  Specialty. 
A  first-hand  knowledge  of  livestock 
gained  from  twenty-five  years' 
experience. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  Livestock. 
Pan  iina-Pacific  International   E^lKJsition,  1!*15. 


For  Hog  Raisers— 

Any  farmer  interested  in  tiog  raising  ahonld 
write  me.  as  T  can  ]>«t  them  in  touch  with  a 
high-quality  food,  which  is  establishing  a  rcc 
ord  for  malting  hogs  increase  in  weight  more 
than  twice  ;is  miicli  as  under  old  methods.  Two 
lots  of  five  pigs  each  weighed  exactly  the  same 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  experiment,  each  lot 
weighing  XiH.o  pounds.  One  of  these  lots  was 
fed  corn  meal  in  a  dry  lot  for  G2  days  and 
gained  an  average  of  .07  of  a  pound  each  per 
day.  Tlie  other  lot  of  five  was  fed  com  meal 
8  parts,  with  the  addition  of  the  hig^i-quality 
food  aboTe  mentioned,  and  gained  an  average 
of  1157  ix>und3  each  i)er  day.  Write  for  the 
booklet  "Protein  for  Profit"  and  it  will  be 
mailed  free  to  you  at  once.  Address  H  DU- 
RELL  DIIKISBAOH.  Sixth  Floor.  Hearst  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  California. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  such  fre:it  sires  as  Mastennece, 
Itivals,  Champions  Best  and  otheni.  None 
hetter  on  the  C™st,  r  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  and  10  gilts  farrowed  in  lOlu,  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

,.■,'.<■"'  headed  by  Rookwood  Baron  10th  No 
lo2,92  and  .\mes  Rival  11.S  No.  217S54 
tor  full  partiCTilars  and   prices  address 

F.  L.  HALL.  Perns.  California. 


Edw.  R.Jameson 

Auctioneer 

VISALIA,  CAL. 

Breeder  of  RejcUtered 
Berkshire  Hoga. 


Hopland  Short-Horns 

Hopiand  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 
Bulls  of  highest  quality. 
Young  Sows  and  Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 
Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAXD,  CAL. 


Live  Stock  Affairs 


Formaldehyde  for  Bloat. 

What  is  good  for  bloat  in  cattle  that 
have  been  eating  too  much  alfalfaf — 
O.  S.  L.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Ken- 
tucky Station  with  formaldehyde  as 
a  treatment  for  cattle  badly  affected 
with  bloat  caused  by  eating  too  much 
succulent  clover  or  alfalfa  have  given 
very  promising  results. 

One-half  ounce  of  formalin  in  one 
quart  of  water  makes  the  proper  solu- 
tion for  treating  bloated  animals. 
.'\fter  administering  the  remedy,  a 
block  of  wood  is  placed  in  the  ani- 
mal's mouth  to  allow  the  better 
escape  of  the  gas.  In  all  the  cases 
tried  the  cows  were  in  normal  condi- 
tion twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes 
after  the  formalin  solution  was  given, 
even  when  the  animals  were  badly 
bloated  and  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

Those  Tormenting  Flies. 

^yhat  is  the  best  uai/  of  Iccpinfi 
flics  aicay  from  livcstockf  ily  cotes 
arc  nearly  tormented  to  death  by  the 
pests.— E.  W.,  Turlock.  Cal. 

In  reply  to  this  perennial  question 
G.  H.  Glover  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College  says:  "There  is 
probably  nothing  that  will  keep  flies 
away  from  livestock,  to  the  extent 
that  they  will  not  be  more  or  less 
irritated  by  them.  Most  of  the  coal 
tar  products  used  for  'dips'  to  kill 
external  parasites  are  useful  when 
used  over  the  body,  well  diluted,  and 
applied  from  a  spray  pump.  Oil  of 
tar  or  pine  tar  can  often  be  used  to 
advantage  in  protecting  places  that 
have  become  sore  from  the  irritation 
of  flies.  The  following  mixture  has 
usually  given  as  much  satisfaction  as 
anj'  other;  Synthetic  oil  of  sassafras, 
four  ounces;  lard,  or  ncatsfoot  oil, 
two  pints,  and  crude  petroleum 
enough  to  make  one  gallon.  This 
will  cost  about  $1  a  gallon.  .A.  less 
expensive  mixture  and  one  that  will 
not  need  to  be  applied  as  often  as 
the  other  is  as  follows:  Fish  oil,  100 
parts;  oil  of  tar,  50  parts,  and  crude 
carbolic  acid,  one  part. 

Will  Prices  Keep  Up? 

l>n  you  think  that  the  present  good 
prices  for  hogs  and  cattle  icill  con- 
tinue during  the  next  few  yearst  If 
I  thought  they  icould  I  should  he 
tempted  to  go  into  the  business  before 
long. — I'.  ./.,  lioseburg.  Ore. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question  and 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  in  Europe.  A  con- 
tributor to  Farm  and  Fireside,  who  is 
rated  as  a  high  authority,  says  that 
the  present  high  prices  for  all  kinds 
of  livestock  are  very  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  perhaps  for 
years.  The  prices  for  hogs  and  cattle 
have  been  so  high  for  several  months 
that  many  farmers  could  not  with- 
stand the  temptation  of  fattening  and 
selling  off  breeding  stock  and  young 
stock  that  might  have  become  good 
breeding  stock.  This  is  bound  to  re- 
sult in  a  general  shortage  of  livestock, 
and  it  will  require  a  year  or  more  to 
catch  up  with  the  demand.  There 
are  some  farmers  who  always  act  on 
the  principle  that  if  products  are  high 
this  week  they  will  be  low  next.  This 
is  sometimes  true,  but  not  always.  If 
cows,  heifer  calves  and  brood  sows 
are  sold  off  as  close  all  over  the 
country  as  they  are  in  central  New 
York  State,  there  cannot  help  but  be 
a  shortage  for  some  time  to  come, 
with  consequent  high  prices. 


State  Cow  Competition. 

What  kind  of  coics  will  the  Call- 
fornia  State  dairy  competition  be  open 
to  and  what  do  the  prizes  amount  tot 
—S.  I{.  T.,  Chico,  Cal. 

The  competition  is  not  restricted  to 
pure-breds,  but  is  open  to  all  kinds 
of  cows,  including  grades,  and  cows 
of  mixed  breeding.  Cows  of  the  lat- 
ter classes  do  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  pure-breds  in  the  award  of 
most  prizes,  since  a  considerable 
number  of  the  prizes  are  awarded  for 
records  made  by  such  cows  only. 
The  value  of  the  cash  prizes  to  be 
competed  for  by  grades  alone 
amounts  to  over  $1,000,  and  a  large 
number  of  special  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  records  made  by  grade 
or  common  cows,  or  by  cows  irre- 
spective of  their  breeding.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  provision  made  for 
liberal  prizes  for  this  class  of  cows 
will  appeal  to  many  farmers  owning 
common  dairy  herds  and  that  they 
will  enter  cows  in  the  competition  in 
large  numbers. 

A  Poisoning  Problem. 

It  is  coming  on  to  the  sea-ion  when 
poisoning  from  eane  and  kafir  corn  ia 
dreaded  by  us  livestock  men.  What 
does  this  poison  consist  of  and  what 
is  the  antidotcf — R.  A.  J.,  Yuba  City, 
Cal. 

Prussic  acid,  or  as  it  is  sometime* 
called,  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  most  deadly  of 
poisons  and  it  is  developed  in  cane, 
kafir  corn,  Johnson  grass,  the  leaves 
of  wild  cherry  and  no  doubt  in  some 
other  plants,  when  the  conditions  are 
just  right.  The  leaves  of  wild  cherry 
and  choke  cherry  are  dangerous  when 
they  are  partially  wilted.  Cane  and 
kafir  corn  are  most  dangerous  when 
eaten  green  just  before  frost  and 
especially  when  they  have  made  a 
stunted  growth  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture. The  dried  stalks  seem  to  never 
poison  animals. 

The  poison  develops  very  quickly 
after  the  green  corn  is  eaten  and  in 
some  instances  the  animal  almost 
drops  dead  in  its  tracks.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  most  susceptible  to  poison- 
ing and  rarely  if  ever  are  horses  af- 
fected. Both  chemical  and  physiolog- 
ical antidotes  are  out  of  the  question 
in  most  cases  because  of  the  quick 
action  of  the  poison.  There  is  special 
danger  in  turning  cattle  into  cane 
and  kafir  corn  fields  until  the  corn 
has  been  cured  from  frost  or  cut  and 
cured  in  the  shock. 


Cows  Have  Ambitions. 

Cows,  like  humans,  have  their 
hopes,  sorrows  and  ambition,  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Alton  F.  Roberts  of 
Marquette,  Mich.  Senator  Roberts 
is  a  fancier  of  good  dairy  cattle,  and 
adds  that  when  the  cows  are  fed  they 
should  be  given  their  meals  in 
courses,  with  a  cocktail  as  an  appe- 
tizer and  a  dessert  for  the  finish.  The 
senator  is  not  feeding  alcohol  to  his 
cattle;  instead  he  is  using  the  red 
table  beet  as  an  appetizer. 


"Lay  Off"  Before  Sundown. 

The  man  who  day  after  day  lets 
sundown  find  him  digging  for  dear 
life,  will  surely  come  to  a  time  when 
sunrise  will  look  in  at  his  window  for 
many  a  week  and  find  him  flat  on  his 
back.  Before  sundown  is  a  good  time 
for  every  farmer  to  "lay  off." 
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Two  New  Asociations 

MISSOURI  is  boasting  of  two 
new  livestock  associations  as 
■well  as  good  records  made 
by  a  number  of  older  ones.  The  new 
ones  are  the  Johnson  County  Live- 
stock Association  and  the  Knox 
County  Poland  China  Association.  In 
Johnson  county  the  president  selected 
is  George  Russell  of  Chilhovvee  and 
the  secretary  is  F.  A.  Gougler,  War- 
rensburg,  county  agent  employed  by 
Johnson  county,  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  co-operat- 
ing. In  Knox  county  the  president  is 
E.  B.  Baker,  Knox  City,  and  the  sec- 
retary is  E.  P.  Byrne,  Edina. 

The  St.  Francois  County  Hereford 
Association  has  sold  a  great  many 
.mimals  already,  although  it  is  not 
very  old  and  has  promoted  the  inter- 
ests of  its  members  in  a  number  of 
ways,  its  latest  sale  being  one  of  S.'J 
Hereford  bull  calves  to  one  man  at 
Dtie  time  for  the  range  trade. — S.  T. 
Simpson,  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


To  Prevent  Cholera 

HOGS  are  not  as  resistant  to 
disease  at  this  season  of  the 
year  as  they  are  in  spring 
■when  getting  an  abundance  of  green 
forage  and  having  access  to  a  wide 
range.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
give  them  more  attention  and  better 
care  to  offset  seasonal  conditions  and 
■danger  from  new  corn. 

Do  not  feed  in  the  same  lot  or  on 
the  same  acre  of  ground  day  after 
•day.  This  contaminates  tiie  feeding 
places  and  also  attracts  crows, 
pigeons  and  sparrows,  which  may 
have  been  feeding  with  a  cholera- 
infected  herd.  Throw  the  feed  out  in 
a  different  spot  each  day,  thus  giv- 
ing the  pigs  a  clean  "plate"  from 
which  to  eat. 

The  water  supply  is  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  health  of  the  hogs  at 
this  time  of  year.  Old  mud  wallows 
are  never  good,  but  arc  not  so  bad 
if  the  hogs  can  have  pure  water  to 
drink,  but  if  forced  to  bathe  and  drink 
in  the  same  "tub,"  serious  trouble  can 
be  expected  at  any  time.  See  that 
they  have  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  to  drink,  situated  near  the  wal- 
low holes  or  feeding  places.  Pure 
water  will  aid  materially  in  keeping 
the  herd  cholera  free. 


Alfalfagrams 

By  F.  D.  Coburn. 

CAST  your  alfalfa  before  swine, 
and  your  wife  can  wear  pearls. 
To  rejuvenate  a  tired  soil,  or 
subdue  a  hard,  dry,  stubborn  soil — 
shoot  it  full  of  alfalfa  roots. 

No  other  farms  change  hands  less 
frequently  than  those  having  well  set 
alfalfa  fields. 

To  say  that  "any  fool  can  grow  al- 
falfa" is  misleading,  but  with  decent 
treatment  under  ordinarily  favorable 
conditions  alfalfa  is  bringing  good 
fortune  to  thousands  of  those  who 
know  it  best,  and  who  in  their  deal- 
ings with  it  use  a  fair  intelligence. 

It  was  in  alfalfa  pasture  that  the 
grazing  Nebuchadnezzar  found  heal- 
ing and  restoration  of  his  senses. 
Alfalfa  is  a  glutton  for  lime. 
In  former  times  when  a  farmer  and 
a  mortgage  got  on  a  Kansas  farm,  the 
man  too  often  was  the  one  who  had 
to  leave,  but  since  alfalfa  came  it's  the 
mortgage  that  has  to  get  off. 

The  manufacture  of  heavy  wagons 
is  increasing  notwithstanding  the 
growing  popularity  of  motor  trucks, 
and  that  means  an  increasing  demand 
for  heavy  horses. 


Most  Wonderful  Milking  Machine  Made  To-Day 

Most  durable,  moat  practical,  most  economical  and  most  sanitary  method  for  milking  cows.  Big  success  from  the  start  8 
years  ago.  I'ays  100  per  cent  on  the  investment  tlie  first  year.  Great  labor  siiver.  Nets  more  profit  for  your  dairy  Increases  the 
milk  yield  Cuts  null<ing  time  in  two  This  machine  milks  like  the  human  hand.  Perfect  method  of  suction;  suction  gradually 
increases;  cows  like  the  soothins  action  as  there  is  no  strain  on  teats  or  udder.  Tliis  milker  has  no  compUcated  mechanism;  only 
two  moving  parts;  no  vaeuum  tJinks  or  pipe  lines:  no  metal  pipes  to  freeze  or  become  foul;  no  vacuum  in  pail;  few  wearing  parts; 
ea-sy  to  keep  clean;  simple  in  con.struction :  boy  or  girl  can  operate;  low  cost  of  upkeep;  little  power  needed  to  operate.  Write  for 
free   catalogue  which   tells   the   wliole  storj-. 

Address  C.  P.  DAXIELS  &  SON,  Prince  and  Baiteman  Streets,  Berkeley,  California. 


Hampshire  Gilts — 

Bred  to  the  best  bred  boar  iu  the 
State;  from  $40  to  $60  if  taken 
soon.  Young  boars  $20  np. 

If  you  want  rustling  mortgage 
lifters,  get  Hampshires. 

Two  Grand  Champion  Sows  in 
this  herd. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Henderson 

622  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


When  ansTTcrlngr  adrertlnements 
please  mention  Orcliard  and  Farm. 


Mouses 


BUILD  A  HOME— NOT  A  HOUSE 


t-nle  in?  you'll'-  All  you  need  is  a  little  spare  time,  commo.. 
sense  ani  a  hammer  The  house  comes  to  von  "knock  down"  com- 
'AntHni  .k""^  If'"'!-  -^o"  '7°"'™'  the  plans,"  which  conrist  et 
putting  the  numbered  pieces  of  material  together,  and  the  resulting 
finn   nn/""  P™"<1  t"  li'-e  in.    You  are  guaranteed  satirf.c- 

b.n^i  saving  m  money.    Complete  homes  as  low  as  $205.  To-day 

send  for  your  catalogue— it's  worth  having. 

»       ^  READY  BUILT  HOUSE  COMPANY 
084  Broadway    Portland,  Oreeon 


Look  up  the  opportunity  for  young  men  in  an  advertisement  at 
the  bottom  of  Page  36. 


Here's  the  Greatest  Farm  Implement  of  All  Time! 


"BIG  BULL" 


A  Combination 
Tractor 

and 

r*  Portable 
Engine 


12,000  SATISFIED  Users 


"^TEVER  BEFORE  has  any  farm  machine  so  thoroughly  met  the  rigid  demands 
of  intelligent,  money-making  farmers.  A  Big  Bull  should  be  on  every  farm, 
and  especially  YOUR  FARM.  The  price  not  only  puts  it  within  your  reach,  but 
actually  makes  horses  too  expensive  to  buy  or  to  keep.  Buying  a  Big  Bull  not  only  makes  you 
money,  but  SAVES  you  money.  Does  ALL  your  work— ploughing,  discing,  seeding,  haying,  har- 
vesting, spreading  manure,  road  grading,  dragging  logs,  hauling  heavy  loads,  etc.  Furnishes  power 
for  any  purpose — shells  and  grinds  your  corn,  runs  your  shredder,  thresher,  ensilage  cutter,  drills 
well,  pumps  water,  saws  wood,  etc. — in  fact,  it  is  constructed  with  special  reference  to  any  farm 
work  requiring  horse  or  engine  power. 

The  Bull  Wheel  Runs  in  the  Furrow 

Does  not  pack  the  soil — is  a  deep-tilling  sub- 
soiler;  increases  crops  10  to  33^  per  cent. 

This  is  but  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  exclusive 
and  valuable  features  which  places  the  Bull  at 
the  head  of  farm  machines. 

FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON  and  learn 
about  them  all. 


HUGHSON  &  MERTONInc. 

530  Golden  Gate  Are.  1229  S.  OliTe  St. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

829  Ankeney  St,  Portland 


H.  F. 

HUGHSON  &  MERTON,  Inc 

(Address  Nearest  Office) 

Gentlemen : — 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  Free  Tractor  Book 
and  other  descriptive  literature. 


Name 


Address   ' 

 ^1 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Jack  London's  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  7.) 

a  $25,000  English  shire  stallion,  is 
among  the  most  imposing  of  the 
bunch.  He  won  the  grand  champion- 
ship at  the  State  fair  in  1912  and 
with  other  London  horses  and  mares 
picked  up  most  of  the  horse  prizes  at 
the  recent  Santa  Rosa  fair.  Another 
beautiful  stallion  is  Mountain  Lad, 
named  for  the  horse  hero  in  "The 
Little  Lady  of  the  Big  House."  Be- 
side there  are  five  blood  mares  and 
four  wonderful  colts,  with  37  grade 
horses  and  colts  coming  on.  The 
grade  horses  include  seven  work 
teams  which  are  kept  busy  most  of 
the  time.  Mrs.  London  takes  great 
interest  in  the  horses  and  is  a  fine 
rider. 

The  cattle  include  some  beautiful 
Jersey  cows  and  one  magnificent  bull. 
Experienced  Managers. 

Mrs.  Shepard  feels  sure  of  further 
honors  for  her  equine  and  bovine 
charges  at  the  coming  Sacramento 
fair. 

Fifty-five  Angora  goats  and  600 
White  Leghorn  fowls,  with  a  flock  of 
beautiful  pheasants,  go  to  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  stock  and  poultry. 

Mr.  London  employs  some  of  the 
best  horsemen  to  be  found  anywhere, 
among  them  being  Hazen  Cowan, 
who  won  the  world's  championship 
for  handling  bucking  horses  at  the 
San  Jose  round-up,  and  Thomas  Har- 
rison, who  not  only  knows  horses, 
but  is  an  expert  cattleman. 

A  feature  of  the  ranch  is  the  big 
eucalyptus  grove,  now  three  years 
old.  Mr.  London  is  raising  65,000  of 
these  trees  for  hardwood  lumber. 

Although  he  knows  far  more  about 
literature  than  he  does  about  farm- 
ing, Mr.  London  has  learned  many 
things  from  his  agricultural  experi- 
ence. On  the  hillsides  his  contours 
are  fine  examples  of  how  to  retain 
moisture  upon  sloping  land.  He  be- 
lieves in  fertilizing  by  tillage  and  has 
gotten  excellent  results  by  ploughing 
in  rye  and  vetch.  He  has  studied 
soil  innoculation  by  legumes  and 
other  means,  and  next  year  he  ex- 
pects to  reap  some  famous  crops  of 
barley  hay.  alfalfa  and  corn. 

"It  is  all  very  interesting,"  he  told 
me,  "and  has  a  literary  value  to  me. 
Wherever  I  travel,  when  I  see  any 
growing  crop  it  means  something  to 
me  now,  though  it  never  did  before. 
Yes,  I  am  a  believer  in  the  spineless 
cactus  as  animal  food,  and  have  set 
out  quite  a  patch  of  it.  Those  who 
contend  that  cactus,  being  90  per 
cent  water,  is  of  no  food  value  to 
stock  should  go  down  to  Hawaii, 
where  some  of  the  finest,  fattest  cat- 
tle in  the  world  live  on  cactus  that  is 
covered  with  spines  in  the  unpro- 
ductive months,  getting  both  food 
and  water  from  it." 

The  Ranch  of  Good  Intentions  has 
been  cultivated  by  its  present  pro- 
prietor only  three  years,  and  in  a 
really  eflfective  way,  for  only  a  year 
or  two,  so  that,  of  course,  it  is  not  on 
a  paying  basis  at  present,  but  the 
mtelligent  and  really  scientific 
methods  now  employed  there  are 
bound  to  make  it  profitable  in  time. 
Among  his  products  this  season  are 
ten  tons  of  prunes. 

Reduce  Interest  Rates. 

Insurance  companies  who  carry 
one-third  of  the  farm  loans  in  the 
country  report  that  thev  are  facing 
the  problem  of  having  their  commis- 
sions reduced,  as  well  as  their  rates. 
The  demand  for  farm  mortgages,  they 
say,  during  the  past  few  years',  has 
worked  interest  rates  down,  until  in 
1915  there  were  only  three  states  in 
which  the  rate  and  commission  ex- 
ceeded 10  per  cent. 


Forest  Land  Acquisition. 

Plans  for  the  acquisition  by  the 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  wooded 
lands  in  Palatine,  Wheeling,  North- 
field  and  Proviso,  111.,  were  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  real  estate  ap- 
praisers of  the  Cook  county  board. 
The  committee  decided  to  recom- 
mend purchase  by  the  district  of  cer- 
tain land  in  Palatine  which  has  been 
offered  at  $90  an  acre,  and  the  land 
offered  at  $175  an  acre  adjoining  the 


Des  Plaines  river  and  near  Milwaukee 
road. 

Beets  in  the  Delta  District. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  in 
the  delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  in 
Contra  Costa  county,  promises  to  be- 
come a  profitable  industry.  W.  R. 
Meek  of  Antioch  has  planted  an  acre- 
age near  Dutton  which  is  estimated 
to  yield  upwards  of  3,000  tons  of  beets 
next  season  and  in  a  neighboring  re- 


gion where  pear  production  has  been 
profitable  beets  are  to  be  planted 
throughout  the  orchards,  the  land  pro- 
ducing a  double  crop. 


One  farmer  asks  what  he  can  plant 
that  will  mechanically  loosen  his  soil. 
The  millets  have  a  good  effect  in 
their  way  and  sometimes  the  sor- 
ghums do  the  same.  Possibly  Su- 
dan grass  will  act  well  in  this  respect. 


There  Are  Dollars  In  Your  Subsoil. 
Get  Them  Out! 

The  value  of  your  land  can  be  greatly  increased  by  means  of  subsoiling. 

Beneath  the  surface  soil  of  your  fields,  which  has  been  thoroughly  stirred  by 
your  plow  and  kept  fertile  by  the  rotation  of  crops,  there  lies  a  subsoil  that  you 
have  never  touched. 

This  subsoil  is  probably  either  one  of  two  things — rich  soil  of  which  you  should  be 
getting  the  benefit,  or  a  hardpan  which  is  obstructing  drainage,  deforming  the 
roots  of  plants  and  trees,  and  in  other  ways  lessening  the  value  of  your  land. 
In  cither  case  it  should  be  broken  up  by  means  of 


HEI{CULES 


If  the  underlying  soil  is  fertile  and  rich  so  much  the 
better.  Subsoiling  with  Hercules  Dynamife  will  stir 
it  up,  bring  part  of  it  to  the  surface  where  it  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  your  crops,  loosen  it  so  that  the 
roots  can  penetrate  it  easily  and  get  out  of  it  all  the 
good  there  is  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  subsoil  be  a  hard,  impervi- 
ous layer  beneath  the  cultivated  soil  it  is  imperative 
that  it  be  broken  up  in  order  to  facilitate  drainage,  give 
roots  a  chance  to  spread  naturally,  and  get  out  of  it 
the  mineral  food  it  contains. 

By  means  of  subsoiling  the  yield  of  thousands  of  acres 


in  this  country  has  been  increased  anywhere  from  10% 
to  200%,  depending  on  the  crop  and  local  conditions. 
Soil  that  has  been  utterly  unproductive  has  been 
made  fertile. 

If  you  have  not  looked  into  this  question  you  should. 
As  a  first  step  write  forourbook,  "Progressive  Culti- 
vation' '.  It  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  It  not  only 
discusses  in  detail  the  matter  of  subsoiling  with  dyna- 
mite but  also  tree  planting,  irrigation,  drainage  work, 
rock  and  stump  blasting,  etc. 

You  will  find  it  worth  reading.  Send  for  your  copy 
today.     Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

San  Francisco,  California 


Hercules  Powder  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  —Please  semi  iiie  a  copy  of  "Progressive Cultivation". 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  

Address  
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The  Benefits 

Of  Rural  Credits 

What  an  Insurance  Company  Proposes  to  Do. 
By  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt, 

Dean  of  the  California  Agricultural  College. 

Editor's  Note — This  article,  written  before  the  passage  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Act,  is  a  fine  exposition  of  the  benefits  of  rural  credit. 


RECENTLY 
there  came 
across  my 
desk  the  annual 
statement  of  a 
life  insurance 
company.  Idly 
turning  its  pages, 
I  noticed  that 
this  company 
possesses  two 
hundred  and 
fifty-eight  million 
dollars'  worth  of 
railway  bonds. 
These  are  noth- 
ing more  than 
debentures  se- 
cured by  mort- 
gages on  railway 
property.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween these  railway  bonds  and 
land  credit  bonds  is  that  the  rail- 
ways never  intend  to  pay  back  the 
principal,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
land-credit  bonds  the  principal  must 
be  paid  back  in  annual  installments 
covering  a  period  of  years,  say,  any- 
where from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
years.  It  is  proposed  not  only  to 
build  railroads,  to  establish  manufac- 
turing plants  and  department  stores, 
to  pave  streets,  to  construct  water- 
works and  power  plants,  to  erect 
courthouses,  hotels  and  apartments, 
and  to  install  luxurious  restaurants, 
most  of  which  is  now  done  with  other 
people's  money,  but  also  by  means  of 
land-credit  to  build  in  the  open  coun- 
try comfortable  homes  containing 
children. 

The  arguments  sometimes  made 
again  land-credit  systems  that  farm 
securities  are  not,  for  various  rea- 
sons, looked  upon  favorably  by  banks, 
and  because  of  these  unfavorable 
conditions  higher  and  varying  rates 
of  interest  must  be  charged,  is  the 
strongest  possible  argument  in  favor 
of  land-credit  measures.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  character  to  farm  secur- 
ities, so  that  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
need  not  be  charged.  By  creating  a 
liquid  asset,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a 
uniform  interest  rate  to  all,  whether 
they  are  near  or  remote  from  great 
centers  of  capital. 

Changing  Tenants  to  Owners. 

How  would  this  system  work?  Sup- 
pose the  nation,  State,  or  community 
sells  these  collateral  mortgage  bonds 
at  i¥i  per  cent,  and  adds  Vi  per  cent 
to  cover  expenses,  thus  charging  the 
mortgagee  5  per  cent,  what  anual 
payment  would  discharge  the  debt 
and  interest  in  twenty-five  years?  An- 
swer: Seven  per  cent  of  the  princi- 
pal. This  plan  would  enable  the 
great  and  growing  body  of  farm  ten- 
ants to  become  farm  owners. 

Ambassador  Herrick,  in  his  book 
on  rural  credits,  shows  that  in  twelve 
countries  the  annual  dues,  including 
interest,  cost  of  business,  and  frac- 
tion of  the  principal  required  of  the 
borrower  for  amortizing  the  debt 
form  an  annuity  of  only  3^4  to  7  per 
cent  of  the  loan.  "In  other  words,  the 
farmer  in  the  countries  named  is  given 
at  least  one  generation,  in  some  cases 
more  than  two  generations,  for  pay- 
ing back  a  loan,  against  three  to  five 
years  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
annuity  is  smaller,  on  the  average, 
than  the  interest  rate  alone  in  the 
South  and  Western  States."  But  the 
coiuiitions  are  very  diflferent  in  other 


countries.  Precisely  so.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  reason  that  the  conditions 
should  be  changed  in  this  country. 
Under  an  efficient  land-credit  system 
the  rate  of  interest  on  farm  mortgages 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  money 
rates  current  in  New  York,  London, 
Berlin  and  Paris,  and  not  upon  the 
exigencies  of  a  local  bank.  "There  is 
no  more  difficulty  in  Berlin  dealing  in 
American  debentures  secured  by  farm 
mortgages  than  those  secured  by  rail- 
way mortgages. 

Object  of  Land  Credits. 

The  basic  reason  for  issuing  collat- 
eral bonds  against  land,  as  for  issu- 
ing railway  or  industrial  bonds,  is 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  banks  to  use 
their  deposits  for  long-time  loans.  All 
long-time  loans  should  be  taken  up  by 
people  who  wish  to  invest  their  sav- 
ings. For  years  the  savings  of  the 
people  have  been  used  in  developing 
railways,  manufacturing  plants,  de- 
partment stores,  public  buildings,  and 
city  streets.  A  large  part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  private  corporations,  as 
well  as  the  public  improvement  of 
cities,  has  been  due  to  the  savings  of 
the  people  borrowed  largely  at  4  to 
5  per  cent.  The  land-credit  plan  is 
intended  to  allow  the  savings  of  the 
people  to  be  invested  in  the  land  in 
order  that  a  permanent  agriculture 
may  develop. 

Men  in  cities  now  conduct  great  en- 
terprises, enjoy  comfortable  transpor- 
tation facilities,  occupy  luxurious  of- 
fices and  cat  in  sumptuous  restaurants 
without  having  a  dollar  of  their  own 
money  invested  in  these  agencies,  ex- 
cept as  they  may  carry  life  insurance 
or  invest  in  stocks  and  bonds.  The 
phenomenal  development  of  the  cities 
within  recent  years  would  have  been 
impossible  were  this  not  so.  Farming 
is  the  one  great  industry  remaining 
in  which  men  commonly  invest  their 
own  money  in  order  to  engage  in  the 
business. 

Australia  Ahead  of  Us. 

Some  months  ago  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  San  Francisco  spent 
a  dinner  and  an  evening  discussing 
this  subject  of  land  credit.  For  sev- 
eral hours  the  pro-Allies  and  pro- 
Germans  of  this  subject  held  sway. 
After  it  was  all  over  two  Australians 
rushed  up  to  me  and  said: 

"We  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  discussion.  We  do  all 
these  things  in  Australia.  From  our 
point  of  view  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
cuss.   We  do  it  now." 

So  they  do.  So  do  thirteen  other 
countries. 

Some  high-minded  but  impulsive 
people  have  discussed  seriously  the 
bringing  of  Belgians  to  the  United 
States  and  placing  them  upon  the 
land.  There  is  about  as  much  proba- 
bility of  the  Belgians  coming  to 
America  in  large  numbers  to  settle 
upon  the  land  as  there  is  tliat 
we  will  migrate  to  Siberia.  Any 
industrious  Belgian  farmer  can  bor- 
row money  at  4  per  cent  and  have 
sixty  years  in  which  to  pay  it  back. 

While  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  arc  in  competition  to  retain 
and  increase  existing  population,  we 
sit  tight  in  smug  content,  promoting 
a  system  of  finance  and  land  develop- 
ment which  leads  inevitably  to  our 
own  extinction,  without  one  gun  ever 
being  fired.  To  us  the  war  in  Europe 
is  a  small  matter  in  comparison. 


THE  REMCO 
SILO 

Made  of  Air-Dried  Redwood — The  Standard 

MR.  A.  L.  L.  DAIRYMEN, 

EVERYWHERE,  CALIF. 

DEAR  SIR: 

What  would  you  give  for  green  pasturage  the  year 
around?  If  you  had  ;t  you'd  make  a  lot  more  money, 
wouldn't  you? 

You  can  have  it  or  its  equivalent,  through  silage, 
at  less  cost  in  labor  and  money  than  through  natural 
pasturage,  almost  without  regard  to  seasonal  condi- 
tions and  dependent  only  upon  your  own  efforts. 

Corn  is  not  the  only  crop  for  silage.  Feterita, 
Milo  Maize  and  other  Sorghums,  Barley,  Oats,  Al- 
falfa, Vetch  and  Cowpeas  all  make  good  silage. 

You  do  not  have  to  wait  until  next  fall  to  profit 
from  a  silo.  Fill  it  in  the  spring  with  fall  sown  grain 
or  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  and  insure  against  such 
losses  as  you  had  this  season.    Ask  us  about  it. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

1613  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


the  wlteels 
4s>  Votttt 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1915 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great. 

Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom- 
inent  business  man  says :  "Canada's  position  today  is 

C^k  I  "^Z^^  a^         sounderthan  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
3  IH  grain  for  feed,  204^  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
-^^^^  3       ™         hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaaeil  in  191S  over  25  bushels  per  acre 
Oats   averaged  In  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barltv  averaged  in  1915  aver  4o  bushels  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other- 
wise, ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.   Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climateis.healthful 
There  i«  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.   For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  isettleraent,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address  Superintendent  of  Immigration,   Ottawa,   Canada,  or 
apply  to  Gilbert  Roche,  Canadian  Government  Agent,  Canadian  Build- 
ing, Exhibition  Grounds,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Canmdian  Government  Ascot. 
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How  We  Climb 

WINNING  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  rural  folk,  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  is  climbing  from  month  to 
month.  If  there  ever  was  any  doubt 
of  its  eventual  primacy  among  farm 
journals  that  doubt  has  been  dis- 
pelled by  the  testimonials  now  being 
received  from  the  leading  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  experts  of  the 
country. 

Everybody  has  come  to  know  that 
if  there  is  anything  good  going — any 
new  agrarian  or  agricultural  idea 
that  will  advance  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
or  elsewhere — this  paper  at  once 
reaches  out  and  secures  it. 

In  this  number  we  have  the  best 
list  of  contributors  to  be  found  in 
any  farm  journal  in  the  country,  and 
what  is  more,  we  have  their  very  best 
contributions. 

For  one  thing,  we  consider  that  the 
article  by  Hardy  W.  Campbell  is  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tillage. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  Just 
sit  back  and  watch  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  grow! 


"The  Haymakers" 

ABOUT  as  pretty  and  interest- 
ing a  picture  cover  as  we 
have  seen  of  late  is  the  one 
that  graces  this  issue  of  "Orchard 
and  Farm."  The  photograph  from 
which  it  was  made  is  of  the  leading 
actors  of  the  California  Motion  Pic- 
ture Corporation,  Miss  Beatriz 
Michelena,  who  is  the  star  of  the 
company,  and  Mr.  James  Leslie,  the 
leading  man.  These  actors  may  be 
seen  on  the  screens  all  over  the 
country  and  are  daily  becoming  more 
popular  with  movie-goers. 


A  Journal  of  Action 

PEOPLE  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  does  not  sit  back  and 
merely  report  the  progress  of  the 
farming  community,  but  that  it  takes 
a  prominent  part  in  bringing  that 
progress  about. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  advance 
the  new  and  progressive  ideas  as  to 
rural  economics,  and  particularly  as 
to  how  to  make  farming  pay.  We 
are  going  to  see  to  it,  if  it  is  a  pos- 
sible thing,  that  that  element  of  soci- 
ety which  works  the  hardest  is  going 
to  enjoy  its  reward. 

For  example,  it  was  witnessed  at 
the  Farm  Loan  Board  at  Sacramento 
that  "Orchard  and  Farm"  was  in  evi- 
dencft,  working  hard  to  impress  the 
commissioners  with  the  fact  that  we 
needed  an  exclusive  land  bank  in 
California  and  taking  great  pains  to 
show  them  the  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  farmer  here 
has  been  laboring.  The  editor  of 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  made  the  only 
set  address  before  the  board,  being 
accorded  that  privilege  because  the 
commissioners  knew  that  he  had 
something  to  say  which  they  wanted 
to  hear. 

No  other  farm  journal  had  a  rep- 
resentative there  laboring  for  the 
farming  interests.  But  nobody 
seemed  surprised,  for  all  knew  that 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  is  always  on 
the  alert  to  assist  the  farmer  in 
every  possible  way,  and  here  was  a 
big  opportunity  that  it  could  not  let 


pass.   

Queer  Water  Problem 

CALIFORNIA  has  had  a  great 
many  strange  water  problems, 
but  probably  the  strangest  of 
all  is  that  which  has  just  been  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  the  diver- 
sion of  the  waters  of  the  Green 
river  in  Wyoming,  over  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  Golden  State. 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  but  if 
the  waters  of  that  river  are  diverted 
for  Wyoming  irrigation  it  will  se- 
riously affect  the  farmers  and  or- 
chardists  of  the  Imperial  Valley  in 
Southern  California.  Fortunately  for 
California,  Secretary  Lane  has  been 
studying  the  situation,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Review  to  canvass  the  irrigation 
possibilities  of  Green  river  he  evi- 
dently wanted  this  State  to  be  well 
represented  on  that  board.  At  any 
rate,  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  now  of  the 
University  of  California,  but  for- 
merly State  engineer  of  Wyoming, 
has  been  appointed  as  chairman  of 
the  new  body  and  will  act  with  State 
Engineer  True  of  Wyoming  and  Con- 
sulting Engineer  Hopson. 

Because  of  his  former  engineering 
office  in  Wyoming,  and  because  he  is 
better  informed  upon  irrigation  mat- 
ters than  any  other  man  in  the  West, 
and  by  his  knowledge  was  able  to 
settle  the  former  irrigation  problems 
of  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  Dr.  Mead 
probably  is  the  best  of  all  men  to 
represent  California  on  the  Board  of 
Review.  We  shall  lose  none  of  our 
riparian  rights  while  Dr.  Mead  has 
anything  to  say  about  them. 

There  is  some  question,  however, 
whether  those  rights  are  really  to  be 
endangered. 


Farm  Loan  Hearing 

CALIFORNLA.  made  a  splendid 
showing  at  the  hearing  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  at  Sacra- 
mento on  the  9th  of  September.  It 
must  have  been  manifest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  that  the  Golden 
State  needs  a  land  bank  of  its  own 
and  that  it  should  not  be  compelled 
to  share  with  any  other  State  the 
operations  and  benefits  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

The  lack  of  harmony  among  the 
Californians  as  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  location  for  the  bank  is  to 
be  regretted.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  the  delegates 
had  met  beforehand  and  agreed  upon 
some  certain  bank  location,  readily 
accessible  to  farmers  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  than  to  have  fought  out 
their  differences  before  the  board 
and  muddled  its  already  too  hazy 
view  of  the  situation.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  take  this  collective  action, 
for  the  selection  of  the  location  will 
not  be  made  until  December. 

But  being  the  intelligent  body  that 
it  is,  the  board  will  require  no  fur- 
ther testimony  as  to  Californians' 
need  of  farm  loans.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  it  was  deeply  interested 
in  our  problem  of  the  large  land 
holdings  and  listened  intently  to  what 
Dr.  Mead  and  the  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  representative  said  about  how 
rural  credits  would  aid  in  breaking 
them  up.  But  the  board's  investiga- 
tion was  all  too  brief.  To  "do"  a 
great  State  like  California  in  three 
days  is  hardly  to  "do"  it  at  all. 

Still  the  commissioners  showed 
much  intelligence  in  their  inquiry  and 
they  departed  with  the  well-impressed 
fact  that  the  farm  loans  needs  of 
California  are  great — so  great  in- 
deed that  it  will  not  be  surprising  if 
we  get  that  bank  in  December,  which 
is  the  time  set  for  the  selection  of 
its  location. 


Short  Furrows. 

The  condition  of  the  crop  indicates 
a  large  yield  of  potatoes  of  good 
quality. 

Why  not  form  a  farm  loan  asso- 
ciation in  your  community  and  be 
all  ready  for  that  coast  land  bank 
when  it  is  established  in  January? 

It  was  but  little  more  than  two  dec- 
ades ago  that  Kansas  City,  incredul- 
ous and  in  wonder,  saw  its  first  car- 
load of  alfalfa  hay.  Last  year  12,131 
cars  were  received  and  distributed 
there. 

"Orchard  and  Farm"  is  climbing. 
Fifty-eight  thousand  copies  of  this 
number  have  been  printed  and  they 
all  go  to  regular  subscribers  and 
newsstands.  This  is  the  largest  issue 
of  this  paper  ever  printed. 

Apple  conditions  forecast  a  produc- 
tion of  72,000,000  barrels  compared 
with  the  large  production  of  77,000,- 
000  barrels  last  year.  These  estimates 
represent  the  agricultural  crop  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  commercial  crop. 

The  poem,  "They  Wait  for  You," 
in  this  number,  is  from  Edwin  Mark- 
ham's  new  book,  "The  Shoes  of 
Happiness,"  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Every  lover  of  poetry 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 


Intelligent  Tillage 

WE  are  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing secured  the  services  of 
Hardy  W.  Campbell,  the 
greatest  tillage  expert  in  this  coun- 
try, to  tell  our  Pacific  Coast  farmers 
how  to  make  what  many  of  them 
consider  their  wornout  land  pro- 
ductive. Mr.  Campbell  lives  in  Ne- 
braska and  has  been  showing  by 
actual  demonstration  how  grain 
yields  may  be  increased  from  50  to 
500  per  cent  on  old  land. 

Read  the  article  that  leads  this 
issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  and 
you  will  begin  to  understand,  if  you 
do  not  understand  already,  why,  after 
working  the  land  for  forty  centu- 
ries, the  Chinese  are  still  able  to 
produce  good  crops  and  why  after 
working  our  lands  for  forty  years 
the  soil  is  run  down  and  depleted  so 
that  less  than  half  a  crop  can  be 
grown  in  many  places. 

The  editor  of  this  journal  said  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  San  Jose 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  it  would 
pay  California  to  hire  Mr.  Campbell 
at  a  salary  of  $100,000  a  year  to  show 
the  farmers  here  how  to  increase 
their  grain  and  corn  crops.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  in  one  instance  in 
San  Bernardino  county  where  the 
Campbell  system  was  tried  last  year 
as  many  bushels  of  barley  were 
grown  from  40  acres  of  land  under 
that  system  as  were  grown  from  240 
acres  just  across  the  road  under  old- 
fashioned  methods. 

That's  the  difference  between  ag- 
riculture and  scratchiculturc.  Mr. 
Campbell  will  tell  our  farmers 
through  the  medium  of  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  how  to  grow  good  crops 
in  bad  seasons.  If  they  want  to 
know  more  about  his  wonderful  sys- 
tem they  should  send  to  him  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  and  inclose  a  dollar  for 
his  book,  "Progressive  Agriculture." 
We  don't  know  how  they  could  pos- 
sibly invest  a  dollar  to  better  advan- 
tage. 

This  is  the  day  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture, and  the  farmer  who  does  not 
study  it  and  apply  it  is  going  to  fall 
behind  in  the  race. 


The  Land  Bank. 

IN  reply  to  many  inquiries  about 
Federal  farm  loans,  we  would 
say  that  the  commissioners  hope 
to  establish  a  land  bank  in  this  Fed- 
erad  Reserve  Bank  district  in  Janu- 
ary. Until  that  time  no  money  can 
be  borrowed  on  Federal  farm  loans, 
but  in  the  meantime  local  loan  asso- 
ciations can  be  and  should  be  formed 
by  prospective  borrowers,  who,  by 
watching  the  newspapers  for  the 
date  and  location  of  the  new  land 
bank,  may  be  in  readiness  to  file 
their  loan  applications  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

At  this  writing  there  would  not 
seem  to  be  much  chance  of  Califor- 
nia getting  the  land  bank,  because 
of  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  has 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  and  the 
commissioners  have  announced  that 
the  land  bank  districts  will  be  the 
same  as  the  Federal  reserve  districts. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  land  bank 
will  probably  go  to  Portland,  which 
is  the  most  accessible  city  in  the 
district. 
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Farm  Loan  Hearing 

in  Sacramento 

Address  of  the  Editor  of  "Orchard  and  Farm." 


FOUR  California  cities  voiced 
their  pleas  for  the  new  Farm 
Loan  Bank  at  the  hearing  of 
the  Commissioners  held  in  Sacra- 
mento on  September  9.  Commis- 
sioners Norris,  Quick  and  Smith  had 
come  from  Washington  to  learn  of 
the  rural  credit  needs  of  the  Golden 
State,  and  they  were  told  of  them  in 
earnest  speeches  by  representatives 
of  Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  Stockton 
and  Sacramento,  each  of  which  agri- 
cultural centers  wants  the  bank  to 
be  located  "in  its  midst."  The  loca- 
tion will  be  decided  upon  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  bank  will  probably  be 
open  for  business  in  January. 

It  is  hoped  by  many  of  the  coast 
farmers  that  there  will  be  two  Pa- 
cific land  banks — one  for  California, 
Nevada  and  Arizona,  and  another  for 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho. 

Among  other  addresses  made  to 
the  board  as  to  land  conditions  and 
the  financial  needs  of  our  agricul- 
turists was  that  of  Bailey  Millard, 
editor  of  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  who 
spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board: 
You  have  come  from  what  we 
know  as  the  East — for  everything  be- 
yond the  Sierras  is  East  to  us — to 
the  land  which  you  know  as  the  Far 
West.  But  it  is  not  the  Far  West  to 
us — it  is  near  and  it  is  very  dear — so 
dear,  indeed,  that  any  one  like  you, 
coming  with  a  promise  of  a  land 
bank,  or  even  of  a  sand  bank — any- 
thing by  which  we  may  advance  our 
agrarian  interests — is  as  welcome  as 
the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring, 
though  I  should  be  false  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  California  if  I  did  not  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  here 
they  bloom  all  the  year  'round. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  in  the  language  of 
the  street,  you  look  good  to  us.  We 
need  you  in  our  business.  Through 
the  news  columns  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing you  in  your  pilgrimage  from 
Maine  to  Oregon,  and  I  believe  that 
in  no  State  that  you  have  thus  far 
visited  is  there  any  greater  need  of 
the  assistance  which  you  propose  to 
give  the  farmer  than  in  ours. 

Needs  of  California. 

Gentlemen,  look  at  California! 
Here  you  see  the  second  largest 
State  in  the  Union,  blessed  with  the 
most  bountiful  harvests  and  the  most 
wonderful  fruitage,  and  yet  without 
adequate  settlement.  We  have 
worked  hard  and  are  immensely 
proud  of  what  we  have  achieved  in 
a  material  way,  and  yet  we  should 
have  by  this  time  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple, while  in  reality  we  have  less  than 
three  millions.  By  this  time  we 
should  have  one  million  farmers,  but 
we  have  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Do  you  know  why  we  make  such 
a  pitiable  showing  in  this  respect? 
Well,  for  one  thing,  we  have  in  this 
great  State  99,617,000  acres  of  land, 
a  territory  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
Republic  of  France,  but  of  that  terri- 
tory about  40,000,000  acres,  or  a  little 
over  two-fifths,  are  retained  under 
Federal  control  as  national  forests, 
military  and  other  reservations.  Be- 
side this,  the  Government  gave  out- 
right to  the  railroads  13,000,000  acres, 
or  about  one-seventh  of  the  land  in 
the  State,  in  that  era  of  splendid  giv- 
ing of  which  Secretary  Lane  speaks 
in  his  latest  report,  and  which,  by 
the  way,  he  inferentially  deplores. 

A  Loose  Land  Policy. 

Aside  from  this,  our  Federal  land 
policy  has  been  of  such  a  loose  and 


haphazard  nature  and  so  easily  sub- 
verted to  the  will  of  the  greedy  and 
rapacious,  that  it  has  resulted  in  the 
accession  by  less  than  a  score  of  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  the  best  farm- 
ing and  timber  land  in  the  State. 
Most  of  these  men  have  been  holding 
their  land  for  years,  and  they 
say  that  it  is  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  profit. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  you  are 
going  to  aid  in  the  breaking  up  of 
those  enormous  estates  by  the  nat- 
ural expansion  of  agricultural  indus- 
tries under  the  new  rural  credit  sys- 
tem. For  with  more  capital  at  his 
command,  the  farmer  of  20,  40  or  80 
acres  will  be  able  to  buy  more  land. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  large 
landholdings  will  be  found  to  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  the  other  Pa- 
cific States. 

Poor  Progress  in  Eleven  Years. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  published  in 
"Everybody's  Magazine"  an  article 
called  "The  West  Coast  Land  Graft- 
ers," in  which  I  set  forth  the  hold- 
ings of  some  of  these  land  barons. 
One  of  them  had  at  that  time  undei 
his  ownership  or  control  over  14,- 
000,000  acres  on  this  Coast — a  terri- 
tory three  times  that  of  New  Jersey. 
About  that  time  I  went  to  live  in  the 
East,  where  I  remained  until  last 
winter,  when  I  returned  to  Califor- 
nia. Now,  so  far  as  the  large  land- 
holdings  were  concerned  and  so  far 
as  the  settling  up  of  the  country  was 
concerned,  I  found  affairs  in  about 
the  same  state  in  which  I  had  left 
them  eleven  years  before,  save  that 
country  folk  had  been  flocking  to 
the  cities  and  that  farm  tenancy  had 
greatly  increased  and  was  about  25 
per  cent  of  all  farms.  But  under  the 
liberal  credit  system  which  you  pro- 
pose many  men  who  are  now  tenants 
will  become  freeholders. 

The  present  conditions  are  not 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  land  barons. 
Speculation  in  lands  has  placed  a 
check  upon  rural  development.  The 
new  settler  has  been  at  the  mercy  of 
the  man  who  charged  him  from  two 
to  three  times  what  the  land  was 
worth  and  demanded  a  high  rate  of 
interest  on  deferred  payments. 

Probing  Land  Conditions. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  San 
Francisco  "Examiner,"  I  set  to  work 
last  January  to  conduct  such  an  elab- 
orate investigation  of  agrarian  af- 
fairs in  California  as  never  had  been 
made  before.  The  reports  of  this  in- 
vestigation, spreading  over  page  after 
page  of  "The  Examiner"  for  several 
months,  have  resulted  in  an  official 
investigation  by  the  State  Rural 
Credits  Commission,  the  State  and 
the  Stanford  Universities  and  other 
public  bodies;  and  when  the  report  of 
these  allied  institutions  shall  be  made 
there  will  be  further  proof  of  my  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  as  a  farming 
community  we  have  been  laboring 
under  one  of  the  worst  land  systems 
the  world  has  known  since  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

"The  Examiner"  land  articles  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Secretary 
Lane,  who  said  of  them  in  a  recent 
interview: 

"The  writer  of  those  articles  is  do- 
ing a  great  work  in  pointing  out  one 
of  the  big  problems  of  American  life 
— the  large  undivided  landholding. 
In  waking  up  the  people  to  the  grave 
danger  of  great  landholdings  he  is 
doing  a  commendable  thing.    One  of 

(Continued  on  page  20.) 


GROCERIES 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 

AT  WHOLESALE 

Order  by  Mail 
Send  for  Price  List 

SUGAR 

Fine  Dry  Granulated 
15  lbs.  $1.00 
Per  sack  100  lbs.,  $6.85 

SPECIAL  RATES 
TO  RANCHES  AND  HOTELS 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
100  Miles 

Fancy  White  Oregon  Flonr, 

sack,  $1.60;  4  sacks  $6.30 
Carnation  Milk, 

3  cans,  25<^;  per  doz.,  950 

New  Lima  Beans,  3  lbs.,  25c;  12  lbs  $1.00 

Pure  Cream  Flake  Rolled  Oats — 

per  lb..  5c;  22  lbs   1.00 

Toilet  Paper.  1.000  sheets  in  roll  or  flat 

package,  3  for  25 

Tiy  our  Eastern  Sugar-Cured  Picnic  Hams, 

weight  6  to  8  lbs.,  each,  per  lb  14 

Fancy  Eastern  Sugar-Cured  Bacon — 

per  lb  27 

California  Sugar-Cured  Bacon, 

narrow  strips,  per  lb  21 

Tomatoes.  Standard  Puree — 

2  cans,   15c:  dozen  90 

Campbell's  Baked  Beans,  large  cans; 

try  them — .>  cans.  25c;  dozen  95 

Asparagus  Tips,  per  can  10 

Fancy  J^apan  Kice,  good  and  clean — 

Iier  lb.,  5c:  21  lbs   1.00 

If  we  charged  twice  as  much  for  oar 
goods,  we  could  not  give  yon  better. 

FREESE  &  CO. 

1262  DIVISADERO  STREET, 
San  Francisco 


AlTSTEEi: 

Cuis  the  Cost 
of  Upkeep" 


When  you  invest  in  a 
tractor  you  want  one  that 
will  stand  the  severest 
test  of  hard  service  with 
the  least  expense  for  up- 
keep, don't  you  ? 


Is  "All  Steel"  which  reduces  thecoetof  ap- 
keep.  It  is  made  of  Bteel  where  othere  nae 
cast  iron — the  friction  in  the  track  iaeiim- 
inated  by  the  famous  ^'Kocker  Joint"— the 
trucks  work  independently  of  each  other 
and  "Oscillate."  The«e  features  greatly 
reduce  wear  and  breakage  and  greatly  pro- 
long the  life  of  the  entire  machine. 
It  lays  its  own  track  and  rolls  over  it  and 
will  work  on  soil  too  soft  foi  a  horse  and 
where  awheel  tractorwould  mireandsHp — 
the  ground  pressure  is  less  than  a  man's 
foot.  You  should  not  buy  a  tractor  until 
you  have  investigated  the  ^^THACKLIYEB". 

I>t  U9  send  you  our  folder  No.  A, 
Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day. 


G.  L.  BK8T  GAS  TRACTION  GO. 
lOfiU  Avanae  Oaklud,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  your  Folder  Ko. 


Pull  bi^  siumps  by  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense  for  teamc  or 
powder.  One  man  with  a 

^^^V  HAND  POWER- 

% jy  Stump  Puller 

can  outpuU  i6  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack,  loo  tba. 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  ICrupp  steel — guar- 
anteed against  breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for  special  offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 
Box  G  >  182  Fifth  St.,        San  Francisco,  Cat 


^  Save  WORK 

|//  In  Making 
W  DITCHES 


Save  Time  and  Money,  Too 

Write  for  free  boolc  and  letters  from  liundreds  or 
farmers  telling  how  they  make  ditches  easily  and  quiclUy 
with 


Farm 
Ditcher 


Ideal  For  Irrigation  Fanners 

Cuts  ditches,  ievela  bumps,  611s  gullies,  makes  levees, 
builds  roads.  All-steel,  adjustable  and  reversible  for  wide 
Hnd  narrow  cutting.  10 days'  trial.  Money  back  guarantee, 
OwBittboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  314  Evans  Block,  Denver,  Colo. 


Do  You  Know 

There    IS    Closc-In    VALUABLE}  State 
Sohool,  U.  S.  Land,  near  YOU,  NOW? 
Uo  YOU  want  to  know  WHERE 
it  is,  HOW  to  get  lit 

Write  U3  fully  what  YOtI  want,  and  where  YOU 
want  it.  or  simply  write  us:  "Send  me  your  FRKE 
Booklet  No.  15."  Better  still,  send  for  our  full 
services,  which  consists  of  Lists  of  STATE.  IN- 
DIAN RCHOOIj  Lands,  making  applications. 
OOMNTY  Scetimiil  Maps,  siiowinu  OOVKRNMENT 
I^and  plainly  marked  on  sections  or  part  of  sec- 
tions, also  'hel|>ful  in  finding  other  land,  and  1 
State  Map  showing  (100,000  acres  SCHOOL  lysnd 
marked  by  hand,  with  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions, all  for  only  $15.  less  than  10c  an  acre  on 
Prst  100  acres.  Personal  checks  accepted.  Order 
TO-DAY.  Get  benefit  of  some  of  YOUR  !)  rights 
that  are  worth  $1,000  each.  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  LANP  INFDRMATrON  BUREAU,  Joseph 
Clark.  Manager,  1511  K  street,  Sacramento. 


We  have  a  wonderful  new 

  6ystem  of  teachini;  note  music 

by  mail,  and  to  first  pupils  in  new  localities  will  give  a  $20  00  superb  Violin, 
Mandolin,  Guitar,  or  Cornet,  absolutely  free,  very  small  charge  for  lessons  the 
only  expense.  ~  We  guarantee  to  make  you  a  Player  or  no  charge.  Complete 
outfit  free.    Special  oflcr  tu  first  pupil  in  each  locality.    Write  at  once,  no  obligation. 
SLINGERLANO'S    SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC,  DEPT.  16    CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Here's  Twice  As  Much  For 
Your  Underwear  Money 

This  wonderful  Hanes 
Underwear  is  plumb  full  of 
value.  It  has  everything 
you  want — warmth,  com- 
fort, fit  and  wear,  at  a  price 
you  want  to  pay — 50c  a 
separate  garment  or  $1.00 
a  union  suit. 

Buying  Hanes  Underwear  is  like 
buying  cream  at  milk  prices.  It's 
cotton  all  the  way  through  —  soft, 
clean,  warm,  sweat-absorbing  cotton. 
It's  honest  and  sensible — no  fancy 
touches — just  the  biggest  load  of 
value  that  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  ever 
carried.  And  no  war  prices  for  Hanes 


Union  Suit 


£ZAST/C/rA//r 


Underwear 


50c 


$1.00 


Garment  rlnlllj^  Union 
Suit 

ST/C  A7V/7- 

Underwear 

Hanes  Union  Suits  have  a  comfort- 
able Closed  Crotch  that  stays  closed  ; 
Elastic  Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap 
Seams  which  "give"  with  every 
motion ;  snug-fitting  Collarette  which 
always  keeps  the  wind  out  of  the  neck; 
Improved  Cuffs  at  wrist  and  ankle 
which  hug  close  and  do  not  stretch 
out  of  shape ;  and  every  button  is  a 
good  Pearl  Button. 

Hanes  Separate  Garments  have 
Double  Gussets  to  double  the  wear;  a 
Comfortable,  Staunch  Waistband;  Im- 
proved Cuffs  which  hug  the  wrists  and 
won't  flare  out;  a  snug  Elastic  Collar- 
ette which  never  gaps;  Elastic  Shoul- 
ders with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion. 

Pre-shrinking  keeps  all  Hanes  Un- 
derwear elastic  and  true  to  size  and 
shape.  Seams  are  unbreakable  where 
the  wear  is  greatest. 

No  more  darning  or  patching — no 
more  frayed  and  "holey"  underwear. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  underwear 
anywhere  under  $2  a  suit?  We  never 
did.  See  a  Hanes  dealer.  If  you  can't 
find  one,  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


Save  one-half 


MICA  Axle  Grease  lasts  twice  as 
long  as  ordinary  axle  grease. 
Contains  powdered  mica — a  mineral 
lubricant  that  is  practically  wear 
and  heat-proof.  It  gives  a  cool, 
slippery  coating  that  clings  to  the 
spindle,  makes  easier  pulling,  and 
out-lasts  plain  grease  two  to  one. 
Saves  harness,  saves  horses,  saves  money. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(California) 


MICA 


AXLE 
GREASE 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 


BLACK  ?ot";j^?d' 

fresh,  reliable; 

■  preferrcdby 

■  V  W  western  stoclc- 
».  B  men,     because  they 

(■■^■^■i  protect  Where  Other 
vaccines  fall. 

Writelorbooklet  andtestimoDlals. 

10-dot«pk£.  Blackleg  Pills.  $1.00 
5D-do>tpk£.BIaclilas  Pills,  $4.00 

Use  any  injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  strongest. 
The  superiority  o(  Cutter  products  is  due  to  over  IS 
years  ol  specializing  in  VACCINES  AND  SERUMS 
ONLY.  Insist  on  Cutter's.  IS  unobtainable, 
order  direct. 

Th«  Cuttar  Laboratory,  Borkalay,  California 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  140-page  catalog  of 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  "We  save  you  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders'  Snpplj-  To. 

UOl  r>«h  St.  Onklnnd.  Cal. 


PATENTS 


Thai  Protect  and  Pay 

f^eiid  Rkctdi  or   Model  for 

BOOKS   and  ADVICE 

Watson  E.CokTiian.  Patent  l.awjcr.  Washington, D.O. 


New  Dairy  Law 

Some  of  Its  Chief  Provisions. 


IN  response  to  many  inquiries  as  to 
the  chief  provisions  of  the  new 
dairy  law  to  take  effect  October  1 
the  following  is  published: 

The  sale  of  unclean  milk  is  prohib- 
ited. All  dairies  must  be  in  a  sani- 
tary condition.  Drinking  water  for 
cows  must  be  pure.  There  must  be 
no  deposits  of  manure  left  in  stables 
or  sheds.  Screens  must  be  used  to 
keep  flies  from  milk.  Walls  must  be 
washed.  Cans  must  be  thoroughly 
sterilized  with  boiling  water. 

The  sale  of  imitation  butter  is  pro- 
hibited. Oleomargarine  must  be 
branded  as  such. 

Oleo  Licenses. 

Following  are  ten  provisions  in  ref- 
erence to  licenses  of  oleo-makers: 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
desiring  to  engage  in  the  business  or 
occupation  of  manufacturing,  selling, 
dealing  in  or  furnishing  to  his,  its  or 
their  patrons,  oleomargarine,  or  any 
substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  butter,  or  imitation  but- 
ter, or  adulterated  butter,  or  reno- 
vated butter,  as  in  this,  act  defined, 
shall  first  make  application  each  year 
to  the  State  dairy  bureau  for  a 
license,  and  upon  payment  of  a  license 
fee  of  the  amount  mentioned  herein, 
to  the  State  dairy  bureau,  said  bureau 
shall  issue  to  the  applicMjt  a  license. 
All  such  licenses  shalp^ontain  the 
following  proviso:  provitled,  that  this 
license  does  not  authorize  the  holder 
thereof  to  manufacture,  sell,  deal  in 
or  furnish  any  oleomargarine,  or  sim- 
ilar substances  designed  to  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  butter,  which  contain 
any  coloring  matter  or  which  resem- 
ble yellow  butter  in  appearance.  All 
said  licenses  shall  expire  on  June  30 
of  each  year,  and  may  be  issued  in 
periods  of  one  year  or  less  than  one 
year  upon  the  payment  of  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  license  fee.  The 
fees  for  issuing  said  licenses  are 
hereby  fixed  at  the  amounts  below 
named,  annually.  The  fee  for  issuing 
said  license  to  manufacturers  of  any 
of  said  substances  within  this  State 
shall  be  one  hundred  dollars,  and  if 
issued  to  wholesale  dealers  in.  or  im- 
porters or  agents  for  importers  of 
any  of  said  substances  the  fee  shall 
be  fifty  dollars,  and  if  issued  to  re- 
tail dealers  in  any  of  said  substances 
the  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  if 
issued  to  the  keeper  of  any  hotel,  res- 
taurant, boarding-house  or  other 
place  where  meals  are  served  and  pay- 
ment is  received  therefor,  either  im- 
mediately or  by  the  day,  week  or 
month,  the  fee  shall  be  two  dollars. 

Ice  Cream  and  Ice  Millc. 

The  law  as  to  ice  cream  and  ice 
milk  is  very  strict,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation,  manufactur- 
ing any  frozen  goods,  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  standards  and  provi- 
sions of  this  act  for  ice  cream,  to  sell, 
or  offer  to  sell,  or  represent  the  same 
as  ice  cream,  or  under  the  name  of 
ice  cream;  and  all  frozen  goods  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  standards  and 
requirements  of  this  act  for  "ice 
cream,"  but  which  do  conform  to  the 
standards  and  requirements  for  "ice 
milk"  herein,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  shall  be  known  as  "ice  milk,"  and 
shall  be  sold  and  designated  as  "ice 
milk,"  and  not  otherwise,  and  shall  be 
billed  as  "ice  milk,"  and  every  person, 
firm  or  corporation  selling,  furnishing 
or  delivering  to  any  person  any  such 
"ice  milk"  shall  distinctly  inform  the 
purchaser  at  the  time  in  each  and  ev- 
ery instance  that  the  said  goods  are 
"ice  milk."  The  absence  of  such  dec- 
laration shall  always  be  construed  as 
a  representation  on  the  part  of  the 


vendor  that  the  goods  are  ice  cream. 

Every  tub,  receptacle  or  packer  in 
which  there  shall  be  kept,  sold,  or  de- 
livered, at  any  time,  any  "ice  milk," 
as  herein  defined,  shall  have  conspic- 
uously and  securely  attached  thereto 
a  durable  tag.  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  or  ven- 
dor of  the  same,  and  containing  the 
words  "ice  milk"  in  letters  at  least 
one  inch  high  and  one-half  inch  wide, 
and  containing  no  other  reference  to 
the  name  or  character  of  the  goods 
therein  contained.  The  absence  of 
such  tag  or  label  shall  always  be  con- 
strued as  a  representation  on  the  part 
of  the  maker  or  vendor  that  said 
goods  are  ice  cream. 

Marking  Wagons. 

"Every  wagon,  vehicle  or  cart,  in  or 
from  which  any  "ice  milk"  shall  be 
sold,  furnished,  delivered  or  peddled, 
shall  have  plainly  and  durably  painted 
on  both  sides  thereof  the  name  and 
address  of  the  owner  in  letters  at 
least  three  inches  high  and  one  and 
a  half  inches  wide,  and  also  the 
words  "ice  milk"  on  each  side  there- 
of in  letters  at  least  four  inches  high 
and  two  inches  wide,  and  there  shall 
be  no  other  reference  to  the  name  or 
character  of  the  goods  being  sold  or 
delivered.  The  absence  of  such  words 
and  letters  shall  always  be  construed 
as  a  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  or  vendor  that  said  goods  are 
ice  cream. 

Every  person,  firm  or  corporation 
who  sells,  keeps  for  sale,  delivers,  or 
furnishes  in  connection  with  meals,  or 
in  connection  with  drinks,  or  other- 
wise, any  ice  milk,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act,  to  be  used  or  eaten  on 
the  premises  where  sold,  shall  keep 
at  all  times  posted  or  hung  in  at 
least  two  conspicuous  places  within 
the  premises  and  in  plain  view  of  the 
public  durable  signs  having  printed  or 
printed  thereon  the  words  "we  sell 
ice  milk,"  or  "we  serve  ice  milk,"  in 
letters  at  least  four  inches  high  and 
two  inches  wide.  The  absence  of  such 
signs,  words  or  letters,  as  herein  re- 
quired shall  always  be  construed  as  a 
representation  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  or  person  selling  or  serving 
the  goods,  that  they  are  ice  cream. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  to  manufac- 
ture, sell,  deliver,  furnish,  serve,  or 
keep  on  hand  any  ice  milk,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  unless  the  same 
is  done  in  compliance  with  all  the 
requirements  hereof. 

New  Cream  Tests. 

In  regard  to  cream  tests  the  law  is 
as  follows: 

The  State's  standard  measure,  or 
pipette,  shall  have  a  capacity  of  sev- 
enteen and  six-tenths  cubic  centi- 
meters, and  the  standard  test  tubes  or 
bottles  for  milk  shall  have  a  capacity 
of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  mercury  at 
a  temperature  of  65  degrees  Fahren- 
heit between  "zero"  and  "five"  on  the 
graduated  scale  on  the  neck  thereof; 
the  scale  to  have  a  length  of  not  less 
than  six  and  five-tenths  (6.5)  milli- 
meters for  each  per  cent,  or  six  and 
five-tenths  centimeters  between  zero 
and  ten  on  the  graduated  scale  on  the 
neck  thereof.  Said  scale  to  be  grad- 
uated to  at  least  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent.  The  milk  fat  in  the  neck 
of  said  bottle  to  be  read  from  the 
lower  line  of  separation  between  the 
fat  and  the  water  to  the  top  of  the 
fat  column  at  a  temperature  not  lower 
than  130  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  not 
higher  than  140  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

"All  cream  sold  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia on  the  basis  of  the  richness 
or  the  percentage  of  milk  fat  con- 
tained there  shall  be  tested  by  the 
Babcock  test,  using  a  weighed  sample 
of  eighteen  grams,  or  a  weighed  sam- 
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pie  of  nine  grams  (results  to  be  dou- 
bled), weighed  on  a  balance  sensi- 
tive to  10  milligrams,  and  tested  in  a 
test  bottle  with  a  scale  graduated  to 
at  least  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 
Said  scale  to  be  of  a  length  of  at  least 
one  centimeter  to  every  five  per  cent 
used.  Where  a  nine  gram  sample  is 
used.  Where  is  nine  gram  sample  is 
used  in  a  bottle  graduated  for  eight- 
een grams,  the  test  bottle  must  have 
a  scale  graduated  to  at  least  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Said  scale  to 
be  of  a  length  of  at  least  two  centi- 
meters to  every  five  per  cent.  Where 
a  nine  gram  sample  is  used  in  a  bot- 
tle graduated  for  nine  grams,  the  test 
bottle  shall  have  a  scale  graduated  to 
five-tenths  of  one  per  cent  and  shall 
be  of  a  length  not  less  than  seven 
centimeters  for  every  fifty  per  cent. 
The  milk  fat  in  the  test  bottle  shall 
be  read  at  a  temperature  not  lower 
than  130  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  not 
higher  than  140  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  fat  column  must  be  read  from 
tlie  bottom  of  the  lower  meniscus  to 
tlie  bottom  of  the  upper  meniscus. 

Tuberculin  Tests. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
iirm  or  corporation,  except  in  bulk  to 
the  wholesale  trade,  to  sell  or  ex- 
cliange  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or 
exchange  for  human  consumption  any 
milk  from  cows  that  have  not  passed 
the  tuberculin  test,  until  it  has  been 
pasteurized  by  the  holding  process  at 
a  temperature  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred forty  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
twenty-five  minutes;  provided,  that 
milk  for  drinking  purposes  shall  not 
be  heated  above  one  hundred  by  the 
tuberculine  test  by  a  qualified  veter- 
inarian under  the  supervision  of  the 
inspecting  department,  and  from 
dairies  that  score  not  less  than  sev- 
enty per  cent  on  the  score  card 
adopted  by  the  United  States  bureau 
of  animal  industry,  department  of  ag- 
riculture. The  tuberculin  test  must  be 
repealed  annually  if  no  reacting  ani- 
mals are  found  in  the  herd.  If  react- 
ing animals  are  found  they  must  be 
removed  from  the  herd,  and  the  tuber- 
culin test  repeated  in  six  months.  All 
cows  are  to  be  fed,  watered,  housed 
and  milked  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  inspecting  department.  All 
persons  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
milk  must  exercise  scrupulous  clean- 
liness and  must  not  harbor  the  germs 
of  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  diph- 
theria or  other  infectious  diseases 
liable  to  be  conveyed  by  milk.  Ab- 
sence of  such  infections  shall  be  de- 
termined by  cultures  and  physical  ex- 
amination to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
inspecting  department. 

This  milk  is  to  be  delivered  in 
sterile  containers  and  is  to  be  kept  at 
a  temperature  established  by  the  in- 
specting department  until  it  reaches 
the  ultimate  consumer,  when  it  must 
contain  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  If 
pasteurized  it  shall  come  from  cows 
free  from  disease  as  determined  by 
|)hysical  examination  at  least  once  in 
six  months  by  a  qualified  veterinarian 
of  an  inspecting  department.  It  shall 
contain  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 
l)cfore  pasteurization  and  less  than 
ten  thousand  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Dairies  from 
which  this  milk  is  derived  must  score 
at  least  sixty  on  the  score  card 
adopted  by  the  United  States  bureau 
of  animal  industry,  department  of  ag- 
riculture. 

Milk  for  Pasteurization. 

No  person,  firm  or  corporation 
shall  sell  or  exchange,  or  offer  or  ex- 
pose for  sale  or  exchange,  as  and  for 
grade  B  milk,  any  milk  that  does  not 
conform  to  the  following  require- 
ments as  a  minimum:  It  must  be  ob- 
tained from  cows  in  no  way  unfit  for 
the  production  of  milk  for  use  by 
man,  as  determined  by  physical  ex- 
amination at  least  once  in  six  months 
tiy  a  qualified  veterinarian  of  an  in- 


specting dilifrtment.  Before  pasteur- 
ization such  milk  shall  contain  less 
than  one  million  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter.  After  pasteurization  it 
shall  contain  less  than  fifty  thousand 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Milk  for  pasteurization  must  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  established  by 
the  inspecting  department  up  to  the 
time  of  delivery  to  the  pasturization 
plant  and  rapidly  cooled  after  pas- 
teurization to  a  temperature  of  fifty 
degrees  Fahrenheit  or  below  and  so 
maintained  to  the  time  of  delivery  of 
the  same.  Pasteurization  shall  be  by 
the  holding  method  at  a  temperature 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
degrees  Fahrenheit;  provided,  that 
milk  for  drinking  purposes  shall  not 
be  heated  above  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Such  pasteurizing  plant  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  self-registering  de- 
vice for  record  of  the  time  and 
temperature  of  pasteurization.  Such 
records  shall  be  kept  for  two  months 
and  be  available  for  inspection  by  any 
health  department,  the  State  veteri- 
narian or  any  of  his  agents,  or  the 
State  dairy  bureau.  Pasteurized  milk 
shall  be  marked  with  the  day  of  the 
week  of  pasteurization  and  must  be 
delivered  to  the  consumer  within 
forty-eight  hours  thereafter.  If  milk 
is  repasteurized,  it  must  not  be  sold 
except  as  not  suitable  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  any 
provision  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than 
sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  One-half  of  all  such 
fines  shall  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  and  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  general  fund. 


Sour  Milk 

SOUR  milk  should  not  be  left  out 
of  the  feed  of  growing  or  laying 
fowls,  winter  or  summer,  if  it 
can  be  secured  at  any  reasonable 
cost.  It  is  usually  much  cheaper 
and  easier  to  get  on  the  farm  than 
beef  scrap  or  any  other  substitute  and 
no  common  substitute  except  butter- 
milk will  give  as  good  results. 

Sour  milk  for  egg-production  was 
given  a  very  careful  test  at  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  for  a  year  recently  when 
three  25-bird  pens  of  White  Leghorn 
pullets  were  fed  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  way  except  that  one  pen  re- 
ceived sour  milk,  another  beef  scrap, 
and  the  third  no  meat  or  animal  food 
whatever.  From  the  sour  milk  pen 
the  station  got  3,275  eggs  at  a  profit 
of  $28.26;  from  the  beef  scrap  pen, 
2,668  eggs  at  a  profit  of  $19.78;  and 
from  the  no-meat  pen,  1,373  eggs  at 
a  loss  of  $1  on  the  pen  for  the  year. 

Costly  Tree  Powder. 

It  is  evident  that  anything  intro- 
duced into  the  sap,  that  is  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  bacteria  living 
there,  will  likewise  damage  the  cell 
tissue  of  the  tree,  and  result  in  more 
harm  than  benefit.  One  powder  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  atention  of 
the  Colorado  Experiment  Station  sells 
for  $3  per  pound,  and  is  administered 
in  teaspoonful  "doses."  Such  a  prep- 
aration as  this  is  probably  harmless, 
but  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

California  Wheat. 

California,  once  an  important  wheat 
State  and  noted  for  large  bonanza 
wheat  farms,  is  no  longer  classed  as  a 
wheat-producing  State.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  produced  45,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  shipping  much  of  it  to  Europe. 
This  year  its  production  will  probably 
be  not  much  more  than  4,000,000 
bushels,  and  it  will  need  to  ship  in 
from  other  States  10,000,000  bushels 
or  more  to  meet  its  own  food  require- 
ments. 


FREE 

If  you  keep  cows  you 
ought  to  write  for  this  hook/ 


toaU 
owners 
of  cows 


THIS  book  was  written  for  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
much  as  for  the  man  with 
twenty.    In  it  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  every  cow  owner.   And  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  children  can  understand  it, 
Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents : 


72 

pages 
of  good 
cow  (enie 


"How  a  Dairyman  Made  Good" — 
a  real  story  of  a  real  faimer,  who  start- 
ing with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fine 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

"Ymar  Around  Feeding  of  Dairy 

Cows"—hy  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attention  from 
every  cow  owner. 

"How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow. " — 
shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  es- 
sential qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 


"Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd"— 

a  practical  breeder  gives  some  sound  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 

"The Farm  that  Won't  Wear  Out" 

— shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  soil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

"The  Care  of  Cream  on  the  Farm" 

—quality  is  as  important  as  quantity.  It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns. 

"Silos  and  Silage"  —  one  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  o(  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know. 


Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  "Alfalfa,"  "Ventilation  of  Dairy  Barns,"  "Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cattle,"  "Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull,"  "Care  ol  Freshening  Cows,"  "How 
to  Test  Cows,"  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  of  the  country, 
are  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  silo 
capacities,  etc.  that  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  i(  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  information  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  I  keep  cows 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  (cross  cut  tvhUhrver  you  tiofCt  do).    The  make  of  my 


Separator  is_ 
Name  


Town_ 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Paint,  Color  and  Varnish  Makers 

Lustrous  and  Lasting  Paint 

FOR 

Houses,      Barns,      Roofs,  Wagons, 
Kitchen  Floors,        Interior  Woodwork,  etc. 

Regrets  never  follow  the  use  of  Fuller  Paints,  because  they  cling 
to  the  wood,  preserve  and  beautify  weather-worn  surfaces.  The 
Fuller  Quality  will  protect  your  property  and  protect  you  from 
the  care  and  cost  of  repeated  paintings. 

W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO. 

SAN  FR.\NCISCO 
BRANCHES 

Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long 
Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Boise,  Idaho. 

Manufacturers  of 

PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE. 
WESTERN  MADE  FOR  WESTERN  TRADE 

FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  IN  EVERY  SECTION. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

AH  the  Dividends  of  this 
Great  Insurance  Company 
Go  to  the  Policyholders 

There  Are  No  Stockholders 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  estabhshed  65  years  ago — in  1851 .  Among 
the  policyholders  are  thousands  of  farmers,  living  in 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  ideal  com- 
pany for  the  protection  of  the  farmer.  The  policy- 
holder draws  an  annual  dividend  each  year  so  long  as 
the  insurance  is  in  force,  so  that  none  of  the  profits  of 
this  great,  strong  company  go  to  stockholders.  The 
policyholders  comprise  the  company.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  American  life  insurance  companies  in  existence, 
and  the  assets  at  the  close  of  last  year  were  $86,896,- 
603.  In  California  alone  there  are  3,585  policies,  rep- 
resenting $7,894,776  insurance  in  force.  You  can  get 
any  kind  of  a  policy  you  desire,  every  one  paying  you 
an  annual  dividend  every  year  of  your  life,  even  if  you 
should  stop  paying  premiums  after  the  second  year.  It 
is  the  greatest  insurance  to  be  had  anywhere. 

There  are  no  laws  superior  to  those  of  Massachusetts  per- 
taining to  the  regulation  and  management  of  life  insurance. 

35  Grand  Privileges  Enjoyed  by  Our  Policyholders 


Read  What  the 
Progressive  Farmer 
Had  to  Say  About 
Good  Life  Insurance 
Against  a  Rainy  Day 

Because  a  man's  farm  is  mortgaged 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  he  s  a 
poor  farmer.  It  often  means  that  he 
has  been  "game"  enough  and  had 
"nerve"  enough  to  mortgage  his  farm 
in  order  to  buy  improved  implements, 
better  livestock,  and  things  that  would 
add  to  the  comfort  of  his  home. 

I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  per- 
fectly content  while  on  a  train  until 
after  I  had  taken  out  life  insurance, 
simply  because  I  knew  that  if  I  were 
to  die  my  mother  would  not  be  as  well 
provided  for  as  she  should  be.  If  I 
were  to  be  killed  to-day,  however,  she 
would  be  better  off  from  a  financial 
standpoint  than  she  is  at  the  present 
time.  , 

Lots  of  fellows  will  tell  you  that 
they  can't  afford  to  take  out  life  insur- 
ance, but  in  my  opinion  no  man  can 
afford  not  to. 

There  is  something  tragic  about  see- 
ing a  farmer  die  and  leave  a  mort- 
gaged farm  around  the  necks  of  a 
young  wife  and  a  lot  of  babies.  There 
is  something  still  more  tragic  in  see- 
ing a  farmc"  die  and  leave  a  mortgaged 
farm  on  the  hands  of  an  old  wife  and 
a  lot  of  young  daughters  just  coming 
into  age;  yet  it  happens  every  day. 
and  you,  and  every  man  knows  of  some 
instance  where  farms  that  have  been 
homes  of  people  for  years  have  passed 
into  other  hands  and  the  family  forced 
to  move  out,  simply  because  the  owner 
had  not  provided  against  a  "rainy  day" 
and  insured  his  life. 


1 .  An  entire  year" 8  dividend  is  allowed  at 
the  end  of  each  policy  year,  whether  the  premium 
then  due  is  paid  or  not. 

2.  The  dividend  tan  be  taken  in  cash. 

3.  Or  it  can  be  used  each  year  to  reduce 
the  premium  payment. 

4.  Or.  if  desired,  to  buj  a  paid-up  addition 
to  the  policy. 

5.  And  if  used  to  buy  additions,  these  ad- 
ditions can  be  suiTeudered  for  their  cash  value. 

tJ.  If  preferred,  dividends  can  be  left  with 
the  Company  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest. 

7.  And  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  sum  so 
accumulated  can  be  at  any  time  withdrawn  in 
cash. 

y.  And  unless  so  withdrawn  rtie  premium- 
l)ayiuE  period  can  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  ac- 
cumnlated  dividends. 

!).  Or  a  life  policy  can  become  payable  as  an 
endowment,  or  trie  payment  of  an  endowment 
policy  be  hastened. 

10.  Without  action  by  the  insured,  the  divi- 
dend accumulations  will  be  use*!,  if  sufficient 
therefor,  to  pay  a  premium  that  is  unpaid  at  the 
end  of  the  grace  period. 

11,  There  is  a  provision  for  ^ce  without 
charge,  in  the  payment  of  all  premiums  after  the 
first  year's  or  installment  thereof. 

12-  Tlie  policy  will  contain,  on  request  of  the 
insured,  a  waiver  of  future  premium  payments  if 
the  insured  becomes  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled, or  loses  sight  of  both  eyes,  or  loses  both 
hands  or  both  feet,  or  one  hand  and  one  foot. 

13.    The  policy  contains  an  agreemeo*  to  loan. 


14.  If  a  loan  is  made,  it  may  be  for  the 
entire  cash  value. 

15.  And  there  is  a  provision  for  premium 
loans  and  they  can  be  made  automatic. 

16.  The  policy  saya  that  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  a  loan  may  be  repaid  at  any  time. 

17.  The  policy  is  without  restrictions  upon 
travel,  residence,  and  occupation  (except  upon 
military  and  naval  service  in  time  of  war  in  the 
first  year). 

18.  Tiie  policy  is  incontestable  after  the  first 
policy  year  except  for  non-pasTnent  of  premium. 

19.  The  policy  provides  for  cash  surrender,  or 
automatic  paid-up  insurance,  or  automatic  ex- 
tended term  insurance,  in  case  of  failure  to  pay 
a  premium  after  two  annual  premiums  have  been 
paid. 

20.  If  no  choice  is  made,  paid-up  insurance 
will  be  binding  upon  the  company  without  any 
action  by  the  insured. 

21.  If  the  policy  lapses  and  becomes  paid-up 
the  application  for  reinstatement  can  be  made  at 
any  tune. 

22.  Such  paid-up  insurance  will  participate  in 
dividends. 

23.  And  it  may  be  surrendered  for  its  cash 
value. 

24.  And  its  cash  value  does  increase  from  year 
to  year. 

25.  Extended  term  insurance  haa  a  cash  sxir- 
render  value,  and  it  does  participate  in  annual 
dividends  if  the  extensicm  i^eriod  ia  a  year  or 
more. 

26.  If  extended  insurance  is  taken,  application 


can  be  made  for  reinstatement  of  the  original 
ixjlicy. 

27.  IC  death  occurs  within  the  extension  period 
the  policy  is  paid  vritbout  premium  deduction. 

28.  If  the  installment  feature  in  paying  the 
policy  is  offered  the  applicant  is  given  several 
options  to  choose  from. 

29.  Provision  is  made  for  annual,  semi-an- 
nual. Quarterly  or  monthly  installments. 

30.  And  installments  will  be  paid  as  long  as 
the  beneficiarj-  lives,  if  desired. 

31.  Or  they  may  be  for  a  definite  term  of 
years,  to  be  chosen  by  the  insured. 

32.  Part  of  the  policy  can  be  paid  in  cash 
and  the  remainder  in  installments. 

33.  An  annual  interest  dividend  is  paid  in 
addition  to  the  installments. 

34.  The  policy  contains  a  trust  fund  provision. 

35.  The  policy  is  paid  immediately  on  receipt 
of  due  proof  of  death. 


Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day 


William  J.  Bell.  Manager, 

Suite  687-693  Monadnock  Bldg.^ 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  I  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  additional  information 
about  your  life  insurance  policies 
as  advertised  in  Orchard  and  Farm. 

My  Name  


My  Address 


Farm  Loan  Hearing. 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

the  principles  we  are  trying  to  work 
out  in  the  Interior  Department  is 
that  the  man  who  does  not  use  his 
land  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hold  it." 

Our  Success  Is  Miraculous. 
I  relate  these  matters  thus  briefly 
that  you  may  understand  something 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  that  have 
confronted  us  Californians  as  an 
agrarian  people  and  so  that  you  may 
understand  that  one  of  our  needs  of 
money  is  to  assist  in  breaking  up 
these  enormous  estates.  That  Cali- 
fornia has  been  fairly  successful,  de- 
spite all  these  disadvantages  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  she  has  been  work- 
ing under  the  worst  of  marketing 
conditions,  would  seem  a  miracle  did 
we  not  know  what  potency  and 
bounty  lie  in  her  soil  and  climate  and 
what  greater  potency  in  the  magnifi- 
cent energy  of  her  people.  These 
factors  have  assisted  us  to  rise  to 
our  present  proud  position  as  a  lead- 
ing State  in  many  agricultural  and 
horticultural  products. 

The  Hearst  papers,  as  you  may 
have  observed,  have  ardently  advo- 
cated farm  loans,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco "Examiner"  has  devoted  more 
space  to  their  recommendation  than 
has  any  other  paper  on  this  Coast 
"Orchard  and  Farm,"  the  most  widely 
circulated  farm  journal  on  the  Coast, 
has  shown  the  advantages  of  this 
legislation  in  articles  by  Thomas 
Forsyth  Hunt,  Dr.  Elwood  Mead, 
Secretary  Lane,  myself  and  others, 
and  we  want  you  to  know  that  you 
can  continue  to  count  upon  our 
aid  in  your  efforts  to  relieve  the 
farmer. 

Inquiry  for  Farm  Loans. 
As  I  understand  your  mission,  it  is 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  we  need  a 
F'ederal  Land  Bank,  and,  if  so,  where 
it  should  be  located.  Let  me  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  that  more  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  we  need  such  a 
financial  institution.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  about  this  you  should  sit  with 
me  in  the  office  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  and  see  the  inquiries  that 
come  pouring  in  about  farm  loans. 
From  all  over  the  State  these  letters 
come.  They  ask:  "Where  can  I  get 
a  Federal  farm  loan?"  "How  soon 
can  I  get  it?"  "Under  what  terms  and 
conditions?"  Even  women  have  been 
making  these  inquiries.  The  farmers 
have  wearied  of  paying  from  8  to  10 
per  cent  for  money.  They  never  have 
understood  why  their  business  should 
j  be  discriminated  against  in  favor  of 
I  other  and  less  stable  enterprises. 
I  Hundreds  of  our  California  farm- 
ers are  attempting  to  produce  crops 
without  adequate  capital  or  credit  fa- 
cilities. The  cost  of  preparing  land 
for  irrigation  is  about  $.50  an  acre. 
The  expense  of  building  is  high,  and 
j  there  is  further  expense  for  tools  and 
I  livestock.  Up  to  the  present  time 
commercial  banks  would  loan  money 
to  farmers  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
but  the  Government  has  made  them 
a  safer  risk  for  these  money  lenders, 
and  interest  rates  have  been  falling. 
So  that  the  passage  of  the  law  al- 
ready has  had  a  direct  and  beneficial 
bearing  upon  the  situation. 

To  be  sure,  the  new  law  is  not  go- 
ing to  help  the  settler  who  comes  to 
California  with  only  $2,000  or  $3,000, 
for  he  would  have  little  if  any  se- 
curity to  offer  you,  but  now  that  the 
good  work  of  financing  the  farmer 
has  begun,  there  doubtless  will  be 
other  legislation  to  help  the  settler 
of  small  capital. 

From  my  observation  what  is  need- 
ed here  are  farm  loans  of  ten  to 
twenty  year  terms  at  5  or  6  per  cent. 
Such  loans  are  going  to  be  in  good 
demand.  You  need  have  no  appre- 
hension as  to  that.  California  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  great  field  for  you  gentle- 
men of  the  commission,  and  you  will 
soon  find  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  land 
bank  all  its  own  and  not  shared  by 
any  other  State. 


Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

WILLIAM  J.  BELL,  Manager, 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Pear  Trees 

on  Blight-Proof  and  Aphia-Rcsistant  Roota  are  ia 
eTerj'  sense  BEST.  Safeguard  your  orchard  and 
DOUBLE  its  Talue.  Stock  small  this  season,  but 
quality   EXCEIPTIONALLY    high.     Order  NOW. 

LOMA  KICA  NUESEKT 

A.  L.  VVisker.  Mgr.  Orass  Valley.  Cal. 


Cut  oat  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  qs,  with  yoor  name  and 
addreas  (no  money):  and  we  will  flend  yoo  oar  FAMOUS 
KARHAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Yoo  may  use 
the  razor  for  30  days  FREE;  then,  if  you  like  it,  pay  as 
tl.U.  If  yoo  don't  like  it  return  it.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COUPAHT.  455  More  BaUding,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Prune  Trees  for  Sale 

We  ofTcr  fine  stocky  trees  at  bedrock  prices; 
also  grafted  wiiluut  and  a  full  line  of  other 
stock  at  bargain  prices.     Write  to-day. 

BENEDICT  NURSERY  CO. 

185  East  87th  St.,  N.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Letz  Gtjnds  Oat  Hulls 


Uniy  mill  that  trrmds  oat 
hulls,  in  one  operation,  fine 
enough  tofeedswine.  Grinds 
ear  corn,  snapped  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  rye,  alfalfa,  kafir  corn 
with  stalk,  pea-vines,  cow 
peas— in  Tact  anything  grindable. 

1,000  to  3,000  Bushels 
Per  Set  of  Plates 

Savintr  in  cost  of  plates  soon  pays 
for  prindcr.  Plates  are  self- 
Bharpening-Bilent  running,  eelf- 
alipnintr.  Running  empty  does 
not  injure  them.  Ten  days  freo 
trial.  Valuable  feeding  book  free. 
LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
108  Eut  St.,  Crown  Point,  Indf 


Orchard  and  Farm 
Wants  to 
Serve  You 

By  telling  you  where  to  get  things 
you  want  but  don't  know  where  to 
find.  Orchard  and  Farm  will  an- 
swer by  mail,  free  of  cost,  subscrib- 
ers' inquiries  concerning  anything 
they  wish  to  buy. 

First  carefully  scan  its  advertis- 
ing columns;  then  if  you  cannot  And 
a  description  of  what  you  want  to 
buy,  or  don't  find  the  address,  write 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Service  Dept., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  telling  your 
needs  and  inclosing  stamp  for  reply. 

Describe  fully  what  you  want  to 
buy.  so  we'll  know  what  you  need. 

We  will  reply  by  personal  letter, 
advising  you  where  to  get  the 
article. 


SELL- 
EXCHANGE— 
BUY— 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  toois.  Im- 
plements, anything  and  every- 
thing needed  by  the  fifty  thou- 
sand farmers  who  receive  Or- 
chard and  Farm  every  week. 

EASILY— 

QUICKLY— 

CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — re- 
sults come  quickly  and  surely. 
Readers  of  this  magazine  are 
prosperous,  successful,  trust- 
worthy— just  the  sort  of  men  you 
want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you 
need  farm  help  give  us  all  the  in- 
formation. We  will  prepare  an  ad 
for  your  approval  and  advise  you  of 
the  charge.    Address  your  letter  to 

ADVERTISING  MAIVAGBR 

ORCHARD  &  FARM 

Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Farmers'  Union 

State  and  National  Events. 
Edited  by  Fred  Millard 

state  Secretary 
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,HE  Stanis- 
laus Coun- 
ty Union 
has  organized  the 
Stanislaus  Coun- 
ty Live  Stock 
Sales  Associa- 
tion. It  held  its 
first  sale  Wednes- 
day,  September 
20,  at  Modesto.  This  occurred  dur- 
ing the  week  of  the  Stanislaus  County 
Live  Stock  Show  and  Exposition  and 
included  butchers'  stock  as  well  as 
pure  bred  stock. 


Phenomenal  Growth. 

Reports  from  the  various  State  con- 
ventions being  held  through  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  States  show 
Union  work  to  be  progressing  all 
along  the  line.  We  Quote  from  the 
annual  address  of  H.  N.  Pope,  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Union: 

"The  last  year  has  witnessed  a  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  Union  in 
numerical  strength,  as  well  as  unifica- 
tion of  membership  and  co-operation 
in  efiPort  with  other  organizations  and 
lines  of  industry." 

Indiana  reports  having  doubled 
their  membership  during  the  year. 
This  is  an  excellent  example  for  Cal- 
ifornia to  follow,  which  could  be  done 
if  each  member  would  bring  in  one 
new  member.  Brother  Barrett  writes 
that  at  the  meeting  of  Arkansas 
Union  15,000  were  present.  He  also 
writes  that  business  transacted  by  the 
Union  throughout  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $400,000,000  during  the 
last  year. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  written  by 
Grant  Kennedy  of  Conesville,  Iowa, 
as  follows: 

"Iowa  farmers  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  and  they  are  not  coming  in 
one  at  a  time.  They  think  that  is  too 
slow,  so  next  Saturday  we  are  going 
to  take  in  200  at  once.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  many  members  we  have  in 
this  county,  but  I  do  know  that  we 
have  saved  $2,000  in  the  last  four 
months." 

This  is  the  State  in  which  Brother 
O.  F.  Dornblaser  has  been  working 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  he  is 
getting  such  good  results.  Iowa  ex- 
pects to  be  ready  for  a  State  union 
soon. 


A  Corn  Feed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  Union  circles,  in  a  social  way,  was 
the  annual  "corn  feed"  of  Evergreen 
Local  August  26.  The  event  was 
held  at  the  lovely  home  of  Brother 
and  Sister  W.  L.  Edwards,  where  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  en- 
tertaining a  large  crowd,  and  they 
were  not  disappointed,  as  fully  200 
were  present. 

Long  rows  of  seats  had  been 
placed  on  the  lawn,  not  far  from 
which  a  huge  bonfire  had  been  built. 
At  8  o'clock  the  gathering  assem- 
bled in  the  garage  and  adjoining  in- 
closure  to  partake  of  the  green  corn 
which  had  been  raised  for  this  spe- 
cial occasion  by  Brother  Fred  Weld 
and  prepared  for  serving  as  only  his 
good  wife  knows  how  to  prepare  it. 

This  was  not  confined  to  Evergreen 
Local,  as  visitors  were  present  from 
various  locals,  including  several  of 
the  State  and  county  officers  of  the 
union  and  friends  from  San  Jose. 
After  supper  the  party  gathered  on 
the  lawn,  where  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme was  enjoyed.  A  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  prevailed  throughout 
the  evening  and  Brother  and  Sister 
Weld  were  the  recipients  of  the 
thanks    of    those    present,  as  were 


Brother  and  Sister  Edwards  for  the 
use  of  their  home  for  this  occasion. 
The  one  regret,  which  was  quite  gen- 
eral, was  that  this  is  not  a  semi-an- 
nual instead  of  annual  occasion. 


DON'T  Z 


Prune  Prices. 

The  prune  harvest  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Reports  from  many 
sections  indicate  a  smaller  crop  than 
estimated  one  month  ago.  Prices  of- 
fered would  also  bear  this  out,  as 
packers  are  offering  from  5^/4c  to  5%c 
base  for  prunes,  and  12^c  for  apri- 
cots. Peach  prices  are  about  5c. 
About  400  acres  have  .been  signed 
into  the  California  Peach  Growers' 
Association  in  this  county. 

The  Banner  County. 

Prospects  are  good  for  Stanislaus 
county  soon  becoming  the  banner 
county  in  membership  in  the  union 
in  this  State,  as  they  now  have  eight 
locals  and  more  in  sight. 

From  present  indications  this  will 
be  the  best  fall  for  organization  work 
in  various  sections  of  the  State  that 
we  have  yet  had. 

Now  that  the  rush  of  fruit  work  is 
nearly  over  we  hope  that  those  locals 
that  have  adjourned  during  the  busy 
season  will  take  hold  with  renewed 
activity  and  all  work  for  a  stronger 
organization  in  this  State. 

President's  Address 

PRESIDENT  POPE  in  his  an- 
nual address  at  Houston  said: 
"We  now  face  the  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Farm- 
ers' Union.  The  organization  formed 
in  Rains  county,  Texas,  in  1902  has 
spread  to  over  thirty  States  in  the 
Union  and  has  built  up  the  largest 
association  ever  formed  within  the 
borders  of  this  State.  The  last  year 
has  witnessed  a  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  union  in  numerical  strength,  as 
well  as  unification  of  the  membership 
and  co-operation  in  effort  with  other 
organizations  and  lines  of  industry. 

"The  tenant  problem  is  a  most  dis- 
tressing one  and  shows  few  symp- 
toms of  improvement.  We  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able, and  increase  of  4,500  tenant 
farmers  last  year  and  against  this 
2,500  farrhers  bought  homes.  Many 
of  those  purchasing  farms  are  no 
doiibt  immigrants,  and  as  nearly  as  I 
can  estimate  probably  a  net  of  3,500 
farms  pass  from  Texas  farm  owners 
to  tenants  per  annum,  which  is  equal 
to  almost  ten  per  day.  So  far  we 
have  had  very  little  legislation  or 
business  co-operation  that  has  reached 
the  tenant  farmer. 

"Probably  the  greatest  relief  af- 
forded the  tenant  farmer  was  when 
the  Texas  bankers  declared  in  favor 
of  holding  cotton  for  12c  per  pound. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  which  en- 
ables the  bankers  to  lend  money  at 
6  per  cent  on  cotton  in  storage  brings 
chean  money  within  his  reach  for 
holding  cotton,  but  the  Rural  Credit 
Act.  requiring  that  he  pay  50  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  a  farm  before  he  can 
borrow  money  for  a  home  is  clear 
over  his  head.  He  needs  money 
loaned  on  a  much  less  equity.  On  his 
crop  and  chattel  mortgages  he  now 
pars  30  to  50  per  cent  interest  rate 
and  if  this  were  reduced  to  normal  it 
would  buv  many  homes  per  annum. 
No  farmer  can  overcome  a  30  per 
cent  interest  rate  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  considerable  number  of  farmers 
can  survive  a  10  per  cent  rate.  The 
problem  presents  many  difficulties 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  business  interests. 


throw  away  your 
safety  razor  blades.  I  resharpen 
them  on  the  LIGHTNING  VEL- 
VET EDGER,  making  them  bet- 
ter than  when  new. 
CUAVC  with  a  smile.  No  mat- 
OnAVC  ter  what  style  blade 
you  use,  I  sharpen  all  kinds  at 
30  cents  per  dozen.  Sharpened 
and  returned  on  same  day  as  re- 
ceived. 

^Y.  W.  BUFTON 

1117    Broadway,    Oakland.  Cal. 


WITTE  E^n^ne  shonid  be  compared  only 

with  engines  sellin^forfrom doable  toihrce 
times  as  much.    1  build  the  very  best  I  know 
how,  regardless  of  price  and  profit  and  sell  direct 
fromfactorytouserat  factory  prices.  No  dealers . 

WITTE  Engines  isyi?.? 

are  bo  good  that  the  United  States  government, 
states,  counties  and  cities  buy  them  to  run  ir 
gation  works,  light  plants,  water  works,  etc., 
where  absolutely  dependable  and  economicEiI 
poweris  required.    Whcnyoabuya  WITTE 
you  will  get  just  as  good  an  engine  as  the 
government 
buys. 
—Ed.  H. 

WiTTE. 


?;  ^:  '2.  IS  and  22  H-P. .  etzes  In  Stationary.  Hand 

Portable.  Portable  and  Saw-Rig  typos  and  in  styles  to 
operato  on  Kerosene,  Oaaoline.  Naphtha,  Gaa.  etc.  Pull 
80  to  60  ptT  cent  over  ratinK"  90  days'  trial;  5-year  auar- 
antee:  cash  or  easy  tferms.    Write  for  big  new  free  Dook, 

How  to  Judire  Ensfinea."  price  list,  etc. 
Ht  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

:il21  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

ol21   Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Cottage  Gardens 
Nurseries, 
Inc. 

EUREKA,  CAL. 

Largest  Growers  of 

Ornamental 

NURSERY 

AND 

FLORIST 
STOCK 

In  America 

NOW  READY 
Our  inHtructlon  Book  and  Prelim- 
inary CataloKue,  containing  full  de- 
tails for  the  succeuMful  growliiK  of 

Rhododendrons,  Azalias,  Boxwood 
and  Hollies,  Winter  Blooming  and 
Berried  Plants  for  Christmas,  Nar- 
cissus, Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Peonies 
and  Sweet  Peas,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  Chilean,  Japanese,  African 
and  Asiatic  Plants,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  suitable  for  Pacific  Coast 
conditions. 


Mall  Us  Tour  Name  and  P.  0. 
Address,  PLEASE 
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Figure  It  Out  for  Yourself 

Meat  and  Eggs  Are  High  Priced.   H-O  OATMEAL  Costs  Less 
Than  One-Half  Cent  per  Dish. 

Yet— 

H-O  OATMEAL  contains  more  nourishment  them  meat  or  eggs. 

THE  ONLY 
STEAM-COOKED 
OATMEAL 


LIME 


From 

Asphalt-Base  Crude 

— the  crude  endorsed  by  Lieut. 
Bryan,  a  U.S.  Government  Ex- 
pert on  motor  cylinder  lubrica- 
tion, in  his  statement  before  the 
American  Society  of  Naval  En- 
gineers. 


ZERpLENE 

iheSioMJard  Oil  ior  Moior  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 

(Cllirornii) 


Liming  Land  Doubles  Crops 

The  use  of  lime  in  dither  the  form  of  hydrate 
or  ground  lime  rock  makes  sour  soil  sweet,  heavy 
soil  light,  sandy  soil  retain  moisture,  and  promotes 
growth  of  bacteria  in  soil.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  advising  how  many 
acres  you  wish  to  lime,  and  we  will  name  price  delivered  at  your  nearest 
freight  station.  PACIFIC  LIMB  &  PLASTER  COMPANY,  807  Monadnock 
Bnildtng,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE.  445  SUTTER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 


How  to  Raise  Good 
Crops. 

By  Hardy  W.  Campbell. 

(Continned  from  page  5.) 

As  it  is  now  fully  understood,  that 
which  is  done  to  bring  about  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  this 
laboratory  action — whatever  it  is  or 
however  it  comes  about — will  also 
produce  the  ideal  condition  for  the 
soil  for  quick  germination  of  the  seed 
and  rapid  root  growth. 

There  Are  No  Set  Rules. 

Now  all  of  this  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  farmer  and  it  will  require 
thoughtful  care  and  intelligent  hand- 
ling right  from  the  start,  no  half- 
hearted work  will  win  out.  At  the 
outset  it  should  be  said  that  set  rules, 
regarding  the  mechanical  work  in  all 
soils,  cannot  be  made  that  will  take 
the  place  of  those  worked  out  by  local 
intelligent  observation.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  establish  the 
right  principles  most  favorable  to 
plant  growth,  leaving  to  each  farmer 
to  work  out  the  problem  of  mechan- 
ical work  largely  with  his  own  tools 
and  in  his  own  way  and  according  to 
the  special  conditions  that  obtain  in 
his  own  fields.  Once  you  catch  on 
to  the  real  fundamental  principles, 
you  will  ever  after  find  yourself  in- 
tensely interested. 

Please  observe,  as  previously  out- 
lined, that  it  is  not  alone  needful  that 
there  shall  be  such  tillage  as  will 
tend  to  store  water  in  the  soil  that 
it  may  be  on  hand  when  needed,  but 
the  farmer  must  just  as  surely  direct 
his  efforts  to  bringing  about  soil  con- 
ditions that  will  utilize  this  moisture 
in  every  available  form  to  increase 
the  available  plant  food.  This  means 
a  soil  condition  where  there  is  com- 
bined in  the  soil  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  air  and  water  so  that  the 
summer  heat,  when  it  comes,  will  de- 
velop the  conditions  that  make  for 
rapid  and  healthier  growth  of  the 
plants. 

Seven  Great  Points. 

To  more  clearly  establish  the  main 
points  in  tillage  the  subject  has  been 
divided  into  seven  heads  or  general 
classes  for  consideration.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  this  way  the  reader  may  more 
readily  grasp  the  basic  or  funda- 
mental principles  or  ideas  involved. 
In  the  study  of  each  class,  as  well  as 
m  the  application  of  the  principles, 
the  fact  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind  that  under  semi-humid  condi- 
tions, more  perhaps  than  elsewhere, 
nature  sometimes  helps  and  some- 
times hinders  the  progress  of  work 
done  to  bring  about  the  ideal  condi- 
tions. 

Because  of  this  fact,  be  ever  alert 
to  note  and  understand  what  happens, 
as  for  instance,  why  soil  slightly  dry 
or  too  wet  will  not  assume  the  same 
ideal  physical  condition  when  plowed 
as  will  moist  soil  that  is  just  right 
for  the  plow.  Why  a  half  inch  of 
rainfall  will  not  have  the  same  effect 
in  dissolving  and  settling  the  lower 
portion  of  the  soil  furrow  that  an 
inch  or  2-inch  rainfall  will;  neither 
will  a  2-inch  rain  have  the  same  ef- 
fect 30  days  after  plowing  that  it 
would  have  one  day  after. 

Basic  Principles. 

Intelligent  observation,  under- 
standing and  recognition  of  these 
primary  facts  is  of  wide  importance. 
The  lack  of  it  has  many  times  mis- 
led the  investigator  and  farmer  in 
conclusions  as  to  the  correctness  of 
principles  and  methods  he  has  been 
following.  The  farmer  always  needs 
to  remember  that  his  attitude 
towards  and  faith  in  progress,  ad- 
vancement  and    confidence    in  the 


theories  involved  in  any  question,  reg- 
ulates very  largely  the  value  and  the 
amount  of  truth  grasped  in  his  inves- 
tigation of  the  basic  principles. 

While  the  "How"  and  "Why"  of 
tillage  are  broad  and  to  the  un- 
trained mind  complex  questions,  yet 
a  correct  solution  can  be  reached. 
Greater  problems  have  been  solved; 
and  when  these  questions  are  really 
mastered,  the  farmer  of  modest 
means  will  have  more  dollars  added 
to  his  earning  capacity  than  could  be 
added  in  any  other  one  way.  To  this 
branch  of  human  endeavor  that  beau- 
tiful old  adage,  "Knowledge  Is 
Wealth,"  truthfully  applies. 

I — PlcUining. 

The  first  step  in  Progressive  Agri- 
culture is  to  thoughtfully  and  care- 
fully plan  in  advance  all  tillage  work. 

In  doing  this  recognize  the  fact  that 
certain  principal  factors  govern 
growth,  production  and  maturity  of 
all  farm  crops. 

Most  vital  of  these  are — physical 
condition  of  the  soil  and  available 
food,  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre, 
and  time  of  planting. 

All  of  this  is  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  farmer's  judg- 
ment, based  on  observation,  study 
and  experience,  as  to  the  kind,  time 
and  manner  of  work  to  be  applied,  for 
this  is  the  foundation  of  all  you 
anticipate. 

II — Preparation. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  soil  for 
plowing  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
work  on  which  very  much  depends 
in  most  of  the  years. 

Most  important  in  this  preparatory 
work  under  semi-humid  conditions  is 
that  of  loosening  the  soil  at  the  sur- 
face early  in  the  spring,  or  just  after 
the  harvest  in  summer  or  fall. 

This  is  with  the  purpose  of  causing 
the  proper  percentage  of  moisture  to 
accumulate  and  remain  in  the  firm 
soil  just  below  the  loosened  soil, 
commonly  termed  the  mulch.  Proper 
moisture  in  soils  means  life  and 
growth,  but  dryness  death  to  all 
plant  development.  The  right  per 
cent  of  moisture  will  also  make  pos- 
sible easier  and  better  plowing.  More 
surely,  also,  will  this  careful  prepara- 
tion assure  to  the  soil  the  moisture 
that  will  make  it  more  susceptible  to 
each  and  every  tillage  act  designed  to 
obtain  the  ideal  physical  condition  of 
the  seed  and  root  bed.  In  short, 
water  is  the  prime  clement,  not  only 
for  the  plant  to  drink  but  to  aid  in 
getting  the  soil  in  ideal  condition,  to 
build  up  the  soil  and  increase  plant 
food. 

Ill — Plowing. 

The  third  division  of  the  topic  is 
the  command  to  plow  the  land  well, 
and  in  this  much  depends  on  the 
moisture  conditions  of  the  soil  when 
it  is  done.  If  you  would  get  the 
greatest  good  out  of  the  least  pos- 
sible expense  in  tillage,  give  to  the 
second  class  very  careful  considera- 
tion, then  be  sure  your  furrow  is 
even  in  depth  and  width  and  well 
turned.  As  to  the  depth  of  plowing, 
very  much  depends  upon  what  is 
possible  in  the  follow  up  work  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  when 
plowed  and  the  time  likely  to  elapse 
between  the  plowing  and  the  plant- 
ing of  the  crop. 

Much  also  depends  on  whether  the 
soil  is  new  or  virgin  soil  or  old  land 
that  has  been  plowed  several  years. 

From  5  to  7  inches  is  a  fair  range 
of  depth,  but  the  deeper  the  plowing 
is  done  the  greater  effort  must  be 
made  to  immediately  obliterate  all  air 
cavities  or  firm  the  lower  part  of  the 
furrow. 

IV— Physical  Condition. 

After  plowing  it  is  important  to  put 
the  plowed  ground  into  proper 
physical  condition,  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible.  The  tendency  of  the 
plow  is  to  leave  numerous  large  and 
small  openings  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow. 

Sometimes  when  soils  are  in  idea! 
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condition  to  plow  moderately  fair, 
rains  will  dissolve  and  settle  the 
lower  part  of  the  freshly  plowed 
ground,  but  this  cannot  be  depended 
on;  so  spare  no  time  in  quickly  get- 
ting the  lower  portion  of  the  furrow 
slice  fine  and  firm,  leaving  the  top 
somewhat  coarse  and  loose. 

This  prompt  action  is  especially 
important  to  offset  bad  effects  that 
will  come  if  there  follows  closely  a 
period  of  hot,  dry  weather. 

The  quicker  the  seed  and  root  bed 
are  put  into  condition  after  plowing, 
to  carry  the  proper  per  cent  of  air 
and  water,  the  greater  are  your 
chances  for  a  high  limit  in  yield  from 
a  small  amount  of  water. 

V— Keeping  Up  Tillage. 

The  fifth  thing  to  remember  is  to 
improve  the  seed  and  root  bed  by 
Lvcry  subsequent  act  of  tillage,  prior 
to  planting.  In  other  words,  let  the 
work  all  be  timely  and  of  the  right 
kind,  that  at  planting  time  there  will 
be  most  favorable  conditions  for 
quick  germination  of  seed  and  rapid 
irrowth  of  roots.  This  will  also  aid 
nature  in  her  further  liberation  of 
plant  food. 

The  favorable  time  for  crop  making 
i>  when  the  seed  and  root  bed  is  fine 
and  firm  and  carrying  a  high  per  cent 
of  rnoisture,  with  the  proper  amount 
of  air  and  the  right  degree  of  warmth. 
To  obtain  rapid  healthy  growth  of  all 
cultivated  plants  there  must  be  at  all 
times  a  liberal  amount  of  moisture 
at  the  top  of  the  firm  soil  just  below 
the  loose  soil  mulch. 

The  farmer  will  try  every  conceiv- 
able plan  to  obtain  this,  for  it  means 
much.  The  simple  keeping  out  of  the 
weeds,  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry 
or  low  in  humidity  is  not  enough. 

The  cultivation  must  be  deep  enough 
and  frequent  enough  to  obtain  those 
conditions  that  will  assure,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  continuous  moist  charac- 
ter to  the  top  of  the  firm  soil  or  root 
bed. 

VI— Planting. 

The  sixth  is  the  matter  of  planting 
the  seed,  and  in  this  we  must  con- 
sider how  much  of  each  kind  of  seed 
to  plant  or  sow,  also,  when  to  do  the 
planting. 

In  considering  both  quantity  of 
seed  and  time  of  planting,  due  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  seed  bed 
and  quantity  of  available  moisture. 

Success  or  failure  often  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  time  of  plant- 
ing and  quantity  of  seed. 

Later  planting  than  is  now  com- 
mon, if  preceded  by  careful  spring 
tillage,  will  bring  increased  yields,  as 
a  rule,  and  frequently  defeat  the  ill 
effects  of  a  drouth. 

Not  infrequently  is  it  true  that  a 
well  fitted  field  fails  in  reaching  its 
best  results  because  of  too  much  seed. 

VII— Cultivation. 

The  most  vital  part  of  tillage,  after 
all  else  has  been  said,  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  crop. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  every 
farmer  to  observe  and  make  continual 
study  of  his  work  until  he  clearly  un- 
derstands why  any  and  all  crops  are 
cultivated  after  planting.  Each  time 
there  is  any  mechanical  work  done 
the  effort  should  be  to  better  the  soil 
condition  for  healthier  and  quicker 
growth,  and  a  more  prolific  yield 
from  the  plant.  The  better  you  know 
what  the  soil  conditions  should  be  the 
more  effective  will  all  your  work  be. 
To  get  the  most  good  out  of  labor 
there  must  be  timely  and  correct  ap- 
plication. 

Vital  questions  in  the  cultivation 
of  crops,  to  which  greatest  care  must 
be  given,  are  cultivation  to  keep  the 
weeds  down,  for  the  weed  pest  is  a 
growing  one;  to  keep  the  mulch 
coarse  and  loose  to  a  sufficient  depth; 
and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
moisture  loss  by  evaporation;  but 
never  cultivate  deep  enough   to  de- 


stroy the  roots  of  the  growing  plants. 
Don't  let  a  crust  form  on  the  surface 
or  under  the  mulch. 

This  brief  outline  should  be  studied 
well  before  proceeding. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Your  Carburetor 
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iHERE  are  two  types  of  mixing- 
valves,  or  carburetors,  in  com- 
mon use  on  engines,  which  may 
be  named  float  feed  and  overflow 
mixing  valves.  These  names  are  good 
because  they  indicate  the  means  by 
which  the  fuel  oil  is  kept  constantly 
at  the  level  of  the  needle  valve. 

The  overflow  mixing-valve  is  sup- 
plied with  fuel  by  means  of  a  pump 
and  has  an  overflow  pipe  leading  back 
to  the  fuel  tank.  The  tank  is  thus 
seen  to  be  below  the  level  of  the 
mixing  valve.  The  pump  works 
whenever  the  engine  is  in  motion, 
thus  keeping  a  continuous  flow  of  fuel 
oil  through  the  mixing  valve. 

The  float  feed  mixing  valve  is  sup- 
plied with  fuel  by  gravity  or  pres- 
sure of  some  other  sort.  A  float  in 
the  fuel  chamber  of  the  mixing-valve 
acts  as  a  valve,  cutting  off  the  sup- 
ply when  the  proper  level  is  reached. 
Most  commercial  carburetors  belong 
to  this  class.  There  are  also  mixing 
valves  which  lift  the  fuel  entirely  by 
suction  and  hold  it  at  the  desired 
level  by  means  of  a  check  valve. 
These  can  be  placed  only  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  fuel  tank. — E.  R. 
Gross. 


Fighting  Oregon  Gopher 

THE  gopher  and  mole  killing  is 
going  on  in  Oregon  without 
bounty.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
kept  up  without  pause,  without  rest, 
since  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Willam- 
ette valley  have  been  under  cultiva- 
tion, for  these  small  animals  have  cost 
the  farmer  annually  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  ceaseless  toil.  The  gopher, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  squirrel,  lives 
underground  and  not  only  dries  out 
the  ground  by  its  numerous  "runs" 
but  consumes  and  destroys  tons  of 
root  crops  each  year. 

The  mole,  considerably  less  in  size, 
is  not  such  a  feeder,  and  many  claim 
that  the  mole  does  its  principal  dam- 
age by  drying  out  the  ground  by  its 
tunnels  made  in  search  of  angle 
worms.  Much  credence  is  given  this 
theory,  since  it  seems  impossible  to 
poison  a  mole,  which  must  be  killed 
by  a  trap.  This  is  also  the  favorite 
method  of  capturing  the  gopher,  and 
traps  were  used  exclusively  by  Claude 
Harris,  who  holds  the  record  of 
having  killed  4,068  in  Willamette  val- 
ley during  the  past  year,  after  the 
crops  on  the  Harris  farm  had  gone  to 
feed  pests  until  there  was  practically 
nothing  else  for  the  lad  to  do. 

Assisted  by  his  father,  he  killed  650 
on  one  field  of  40  acres.  His  largest 
day's  work  was  106,  when  high  water 
made  the  little  animals  come  out  of 
their  holes. 

The  gopher  fur  is  of  little  value, 
being  rough,  but  the  mole  skin  is  of 
exquisite  silken  texture  of  silver  gray 
color  and  can  be  utilized  for  fur  trim- 
mings to  great  advantage. 


Tax  on  Mixed  Flour. 

In  connection  with  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission will  express  itself,  either  for- 
mally or  informally,  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  the  Rainey  bill  repealing 
the  tax  on  mixed  flour.  The  tax,  put 
on  during  the  Spanish  war,  prevents 
the  mixing  of  corn  and  wheat  flours 
by  reason  of  the  heavy  penalty.  Its 
repeal,  it  is  contended,  will  result  in 
keeping  the  price  of  bread  at  5  cents 
a  loaf,  and  at  the  same  time  will  make 
it  possible  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
loaf. 


Ocean  freight  rates  are  so  high  on 
account  of  the  war  that  they  greatly 
curtail  exportation  in  many  lines. 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


PJC  I  lOUTBEATS  ELECTRIC 
nC  LlUn  I     OR  GASOLINE 

10  D?V3  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
YoQ  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  Wo  want  to  prove  to  yoa  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety* 
lene.  Licbts  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  himp.  Tests  by  U.  S.  Govero- 
□t  and  84  leading  Universities  ebow  that  it 

urns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil) ,  no  odor,  emoke  or  noise,  Bimple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  ennlight.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

91000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  whoehowa  09  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  wantono  user  In  each  local  ity  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  Y<^||hm 
ers.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  OUl  S 
nnder  which  one  lamp  is  (iven  tree.   Write  quick  for  oar  10-Day  p 


Men  With  Rigs  Mal«e  fce'^'i  .Sr«Jf'h'o"„r„''i?i'„,".7t 


Absolutely  Free  Tria  fPr  opositioQ  and  learn  how  to  get  one  f  re 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  453  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Portland,  Or«. 

Larcest  Co«l  0)1  (Karo«*n«)  ManUe  Lamp  Houc*  In  th«  World 

iou«  experience  necenBary.    Practically  every  farm 

   -tertryiriK.  One  fanner  who  had  ncvcrBold  anythinir  in  his  lifa 

riU-s:    I aoldSl  th^first  aeven  daps."    ChristenseD  saya:    "Have  nrr-rr  aecn  an  arttcli 
earity."       Norrina  saya:     '  92   per  cent   of  htymf:s  vUitrd  ivu^ht."  Phillipa  aayi 


"Every  cttBtomer  brromea  a  frimd  and  buoater.  '     Kemerlinir  Bays:   "Nofiowery  Uilk  n-  

inintr  money  endorse  the  Aladdin  just  as  atroDffly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  furnish  stock  t 
_  _  _r  diatributor's  plan, and  learn  how  to  secure  an  appointment  and  make bii7 money  in  unoccupi 
whether  you  have  riff  or  auto;  whether  cao  work  spare  nme  or  steady;  wbeo  can  start;  townsbipH 


SclhirtjirV-"  Thuusinds  w'ho 
relinbto  men  lo  aret  start ed.  Ask 
I  territory. State  occupation. atto, 
ost  cuDvcnient  for  you  to  work. 


NOTE  THESE  FEATURES —What 
Other  Car  Offers  Them  at  the  Price? 
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o«ht«4o„$. 

RUTENBER  high-speed,  3}i  x  5 
■motor;  Brown-Lipe  transmission 
in  aluminum  case — not  an  iron  case,  which  is  much 
cheaper  but  adds  weight;  Spicer  universal  joint  and 
propeller  shaft;  Brown-Lipe  differential;  34x4  Good- 

2 ear  rims  and  tires— not  32x4  or  33x4: 119-inch  wheel-base:  West- 
ighouse  ignition,  starting  and  lighting  system.  Beautiful, 
roomy,  5-passenger  body. 

Our  Free  Catalog  TelU  the  Story 
THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO.     300  Glide  St.  Peoria.  M. 


RDOFINE 


Fireproof,  weatherproof,  strong,  rigid,  durable — specially 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  farm  buildings.  Formed  from 
Apollo -Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

Apollo- Keystone  Sheets  are  the  most  satisfactory,  rust-resistant  sheets  obtainable  for  Boof> 
Ing.  Siding.  Culverts,  Tanks.  Silos,  Cisterns  and  all  eiposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  fortho 
Keystone  added  below  regular  Apollo  brand — it  indicates  that  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  osed. 
Demand  the  genui  ne — accept  no  substitute.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Our  free  book* 
~et  "Better  fiaildings"  oontaina  building  plana  and  valuable  information.  Send  for  copy  today. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  BuDdina,  PWs&urgh,  Pi. 


w:fl!lt<10gStin 


You  can  do  it  with  our  new  Double  Leverage  6  Speed 
I  KIRSTIN.   Move  and  operate  it  alone.  Outpulls  100 
horses.    Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  j 
money  back.   7  models  to  choose  from. 


Write  for  it  NO^. 


OUR  LOW  PRICES  WILL  SURPRISE  \ 


A.J.iarstina). 


E.MiarnjonS 


VETCHES 


VICIA  SALIVA 

OREGON  GROWN 


New  crop  is  now  ready.    We  are  headquarters.    Write  for  prices 

188  Front  Street, 
Portland,  Oregon 


Butzer  Seed  Store 


8'Room  House  &  ^70 

THIS  U  only  on«  of  the  many  houses  shown  in  our 
Plan  Book.  Every  one  of  them  offers  you  a  great 
bitf  saving.  SEND  4c  FOR  OUR  PLAN  BOOK. 

Get  our  deUvared  prices  before  you  buy.  Wc  ahlp  hf f  b< 
frtdc  Fir  lumber,  direct  from  our  forcttt  and  mills  to  you- 
READY-TOERECT.  You  pay  in  full  when  aaliaAcd.  Setwl 
jfour  akctch  of  any  kind  of  a  houie  or  barn  for  our  eatimate. 

'National  Home  Building  Co.  pt 


PFor  Every  ^mm  <2nd  ^H"^^^  Screw  ^^h^m 

Purpose  ■  „      .  ■  CnBlnii  H  ^ 

NKW  ■  Hand  ^^^^  FIttlnea 

ThrcndB   and  ■         „_  j  ^^^^^  and 

ConpUnga  ■  ■  Valven  ■  . 

Hot  Asphaltum  NEW  Guaranteed  t^H^^M 

Dipped  '  " 


Screw 
Cnatni; 
FIttlnes 

and 
Valven 
Guaranteed 
for  Presaure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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— in  Calves? 

—in  Milk? 

— in  Injury 
to  Cows  and 
Heifers? 


Here's  Evidence 
that 

COW 
ABORTION 

Can  Be  Driven 
Out  of  a  Herd 

It  covers  nearly  twenty  years  and 
fully  bears  out  Dr.  Roberts'  claim  that 
you,  at  very  small  cost,  can  wipe  out 
thisprofit-stealing  disease  if  you  will  do 
as  Dr.  Roberts  tells  you  to  do.  Read 
these  letters  carefully 

1  QQQ  "^y  herd  of  twenty-two 
1  Qtjsj  cows  was  afflicted  with  In- 
fectious Abortion  in  1898.  After  losing 
a  number  of  calves  I  began  treating 
them  with  DR  ROBERTS'  ANTI- 
ABORTION  TREATMENT.  I  feel  that 
they  were  permanently  cured,  fori  have 
not  lost  any  calves  since  that  time,  five 
years  ago."— (J.  A.  Griswold,  Duplain- 
ville.  Wis.)  "My  herd  of  cows,  eleven 
in  number,  was  troubled  with  Infectious 
Abortion.  I  tried  various  remedies,  with- 
out any  relief ;  then  I  began  treating  my 
herd  with  ROBERTS'  ANTI-ABORTION.  I  had  ten  live,  strong, 
healthy  calves  come  that  year  and  have  not  lost  a  calf  since  that  time — 
over  three  years  ago."— (Sworn  statement  of  Herman  Shirley,  deceased, 
Waukesha,  Wis.) 

What  is  lost  on 
ONE  good  calf 
would  pay  for 
the  complete 
treatment  for  an 
average  herd. 


1  Q/\0  "  My  herd  of  twenty-two  cows  being 
1  U\3^  afflicted  with  Abortion  in  1902,  I  de- 
cided |to  try  DR.  ROBERTS'  ANTI-ABORTION 
TREATMENT,  which  I  did  with  results  satis- 
factory, and  I  believe  if  used  according  to  direc- 
tions is  a  sure  cure  every  time. " — (I.  Vande- 
burg,  Kingston,  111.) 

1  Q1  ^  1  C  In  1913  I  applied  your  ANTI-ABORTION 
i  9  1 0  - 1  O  TRE  ATM  EN  T  to  my  herd  of  forty-two  head, 
and  hereby  wish  to  state  that  I  cured  my  herd  entirely 
and  that  I  fiaven't  had  a  single  case  of  abortion  since  that 
time  "—(Jos  F.  Jira.  Gary  Sta  ,  111.)  I  am  well  pleased 
with  your  TREATMENT  FOR  ABORTION.  I  have  nine 
fine  calves  and  one  cow  left  to  calve  yet  Two  of  the  calves  are  from  cows  that  aborted 
last  year  I  finished  your  treatment  July  15,  1915,  two  months  ago,  and  have  seen  no 
signs  of  disease  since  then."— (Iowa.   Name  on  request.) 

If  your  herd  is  afflicted  with  Contagious  Abortion,  and  is  free  from  tuberculosis  you 
can.  with  the  Dr.  Roberts  treatment,  clean  up  your  herd  and  wipe  out  abortion.  All 
Abortion  Treatments  are  shipped  direct  from  our  laboratories  at  Waukesha 

Writ*  OM  today  for  free  Abortion  book,  "QaetHons  and  Anuwera" 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  COMPANY 

130  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


mm 


ALFALFA  VETCH 
Melilotus  Indica 

WHITE  FOR  PRICES 

SEED  COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA 


151  MARKET  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THERE  ARE  BARGAINS  WORTH  WHILE 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 
ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PAGES. 
YOU  SHOULD  READ  THEM  FOR  PROFIT. 


Guaranteed  Belting  

For  the  benefit  of  any  man  who  owns  a  gas  or  steam  engine,  I  can  put 
him  next  to  the  best  belting  to  be  found  on  the  market  to-day.  I  will 
mail  you  a  sample  of  this  special  belting  free  of  charge.  I  will  also 
mail  you  a  folder  that  will  enable  you  to  know  first-class  rubber  belt- 
ing when  you  see  it.  It  is  a  test  that  puts  all  the  shoddy  belt  goods  in 
disfayor.  The  belHng  I  refer  to  as  being  fully  guaranteed  is  now  being 
manufactured  by  a  firm  that  has  been  manufacturing  belting  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  information  will  cost  yon  nothing. 
Write  H.  DURELL  DKEISBACH,  Sixth  Floor,  Hearst  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Look  up  the  opportunity  for  young  men  in  an  advertisement  at 
the  bottom  of  Page  36. 
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state  Lecturer. 


The  Annual  Meeting 


To  the  mem- 
bers of  the 
S  u  b  o  rdi- 
nate  Grange  in 
California. 

It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I 
greet  you  through 
the  medium  of 
our  Official  Or- 
gan, Orchard  and  Farm,  and  let  me 
say  right  here  that  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  this  means  of  communication, 
and  I  surely  appreciate  it. 

Time  in  its  onward  march  brings 
us  close  to  another  annual  meeting 
of  our  State  Grange. 

This  year  the  session  will  be  held 
in  the  beautiful  and  hospitable  town 
of  Healdsburg,  Sonoma  county,  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  October,  which 
will  be  the  17th  of  the  month.  This 
event  is  looked  forward  to  with  a 
great  degree  of  interest  by  many  of 
our  members  who  realize  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  gathering  of 
so  many  from  the  difTerent  parts  of 
our  great  State.  Among  these  bene- 
fits are,  old  acquaintances  are  re- 
newed, opportunities  for  the  exchang- 
ing of  ideas  and  views.  This  year 
as  usual  plans  will  be  laid  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  order,  and  for  the 
advancement  and  progress  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

Also  at  this  session  important 
questions  will  come  up  for  discussion. 
Among  these  will  be:  Marketing  of 
the  Products  of  the  Farm,  Rural 
Credits,  Co-operation,  Purchasing 
Agency;  educational,  legislative  and 
other  features  will  be  on  the  pro- 
gramme that  will  make  the  session  of 
great  interest. 

Patrons  of  Sonoma  county,  especi- 
ally of  Progressive  Grange,  are  de- 
termined that  this  session  shall  be  a 
success  from  start  to  finish.  So  let 
each  individual  member  of  the  Order 
feel  that  this  is  their  meeting — that 
they  have  a  part  in  the  work  that  is 
to  be  done.  Let  us  plan  wisely  and 
hopefully  for  the  future.  Harvest 
time,  with  its  extended  cares  and 
labors,  will  be  over,  and  it  will  be  a 
good  time  to  take  a  few  days  off  from 
the  regular  routine  work  of  the  farm. 

Reduced  railroad  rates  have  been 
asked  for,  and  very  likely  will  be 
granted.  Hotel  and  rooming  house 
accommodations  will  be  looked  after. 

Again  we  say,  come  and  if  you  feel 
that  you  cannot  take  an  active  part 
in  the  session  come  and  encourage  by 
your  presence  those  who  have  and  are 
bearing  the  burdens  and  heat  of  the 
day.  Fraternally, 

JOSEPH  HOLMES, 
Master  of  State  Grange. 


How 


the  Grange  Helps 

By  Edw.  Chapman, 

National  Lecturer 

NOTHING  worth  while  can  be 
estimated  on  a  purely  dollars 
and  cents  basis.  Least  of  all 
an  organization  like  the  Grange, 
whose  range  of  service  is  so  broad, 
whose  avenues  of  helpfulness  are  so 
varied.  It  is  not  enough  to  aid  the 
farmer  merely  in  the  raising  of  crops 
and  the  breeding  of  stock;  in  its  as- 
sistance toward  making  that  farmer 
more  efficient,  more  sympathetic,  more 
broad-minded,  more  co-operative,  in 
short  a  more  valuable  citizen — here  is 
where  the  largest  service  of  the 
Grange  is  rendered,  where  it  always 
has  been  and  ever  must  be  rendered. 

Every  man  is  benefited  by  high 
ideals  of  home,  of  social  and  civic 


progress.  Every  man  owes  to  society 
his  best,  and  should  contribute  in  so 
far  as  he  may  to  all  that  makes  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellows.  It  is  the 
working  together — and  each  for  the 
good  of  all — that  has  made  civiliza- 
tion. 

Moral  Responsibility. 

In  the  growth  of  civilization  the 
family  relation  was  the  first  recog- 
nized duty  of  every  man.  To  provide 
for  the  physical  comfort,  and  to  pro- 
tect those  dependent  upon  him,  was 
the  first  consideration.  Society  is  but 
a  larger  family — and  the  law  of  inter- 
dependence is  that  which  binds  com- 
munities together.  The  standard  of 
community  life  affects  every  unit  of 
that  community.  Therefore  the  farm- 
er owes  a  share  of  his  time  and  his 
effort  to  creating  the  best  possible 
conditions  in  moral  and  social  envi- 
ronment, in  his  own  town,  his  State> 
or  the  national  government. 

Co-operation  is  the  fundamental 
principle  by  which  man  must  seek  to 
obtain  better  conditions.  The  farmer 
has  been  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this 
power.  His  calling  isolates  him,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  daily  contact 
with  his  neighbors.  It  develops  indi- 
vidualism and  self-reliance,  but  he 
needs  the  power  of  organization  to 
meet  successfully  the  forces  opposed 
to  his  interests. 

Efficiency. 

Efficiency  is  the  modern  word  for 
usefulness.  Increased  efficiency  is  in- 
creased usefulness.  Men  in  all  lines 
of  industry  are  directly  interested  in 
this  problem.  It  has  become  a  na- 
tional slogan.  The  government,  the 
railroads,  the  banks,  the  manufactu- 
rers, the  merchants,  the  distributors, 
are  using  every  means  possible  to 
increase  their  efficiency.  So  must  the 
farmer,  the  original  producer,  study 
to  secure  greater  efficiency. 

Political  Duties. 

Legislative  duties  are  more  import- 
ant than  questions  pf  method.  The 
farmer  is  being  robbed  by  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  legislation  that 
his  carelessness  and  indifference  have 
allowed.  His  crops  will  not  bring  him 
just  returns  for  his  labor  if  the  tariflf, 
taxation  and  transportation  laws  place 
on  him  an  undue  proportion  of  bur- 
den, if  corporation  laws  grant  the 
rights  and  franchises  that  rob  him  of 
the  forests,  and  the  water  power,  and 
the  prices  of  commodities  that  he 
must  buy  at  exorbitant  rates.  The 
farmer  should  be  informed  on  all  live 
subjects  of  State  and  national  legis- 
lation. 

He  has  not  time  for  extensive  read- 
ing. The  local  Grange  should  keep 
him  informed  as  to  all  such  proposed 
legislation  in  time  for  him  to  form 
intelligent  opinion,  to  express  hii 
wishes,  and  to  insure  action  as  a  body. 
The  uplift  of  the  farmer  is  more 
largely  dependent  on  his  full  under- 
standing of  his  civic  duty  than  upon 
any  other  one  factor. 

The  farmer  must  believe  in  him- 
self, and  in  his  ability  to  secure 
through  legislation  and  co-operation 
the  safeguarding  of  his  special  inter- 
ests. The  farm  develops  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  action.  The 
Grange  calls  for  the  ability  to  ex- 
press his  opinions,  to  present  them 
forcibly  to  others,  to  win  recognition, 
not  only  from  his  fellow  farmers,  but 
from  all  others.  The  Grange  stands 
as  the  defender  of  public  interests  of 
all  classes,  as  the  enemy  of  graft, 
greed  and  special  privilege.  The 
Grange  lives  and  grows  because  it 
has  the  power  to  adjust  itself  to  new 
conditions. 
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Belting 

That  Must 
Make  Good 


When  you  buy  a  rubber  belt  you 
should  know  what  service  it  will 
give  you  or  have  the  belt  service 
guaranteed  by  a  responsible  firm 
who  will  make  good  in  case  the 
belt  falls  down.  Every  belt- 
buyer  should  know  how  to  judge 
a  rubber  belt,  and  we  would  like 
to  send  you  a  free  sample  of 
Test  Special  together  with  our 
folder  that  will  tell  you  just  how 
to  judge  a  rubber  belt  so  that  you 
may  know  just  what  service  you 
will  get  from  any  belt  you  buy. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
us  and  we  will  recommend  a  belt 
that  we  will  unqualifiedly  guaran- 
tee to  do  your  work  satisfactorily. 
We  have  had  seventy  years'  man- 
ufacturing and  selling  experience. 

NEWYORKBELTING& PACKING  CO. 

519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

Established  1846 

FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON  — MAIL  IT  TODAY 

New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co. , 

611)  aiUMlon  8l.,  Han  rranelneo.  ^ 
Bend  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  vvill^ 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  mj 
work  and  quote  prices  delivered  at  ^ 
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To  Help  the 

Home-Maker 

Federal  Aid  for  the  New  Settler. 
By  Elwood  Mead, 

Professor  of  Rural  Institutions,  University  of  California. 


MR.  Robert 
C  r  o  s  ser 
of  Ohio 
has  introduced 
in  Congress  a 
bill  which,  if  it 
should  pass, 
would  inaugurate 
a  new  policy  in 
the  colonization 
of  Western  lands. 
Hearings  on  this 
bill  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor 
have  been  held 
and  a  report  of 
same  has  been 
printed. 
This  report 
should  be  widely  read  in  California 
because  of  the  information  it  contains 
regarding  the  land  settlement  methods 
and  policies  of  other  countries. 

The  bill  makes  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor,  of  the  Interior  and  of  Agri- 
culture a  Colonization  Board,  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  chairman. 

The  Board  would  have  authority 
to  set  apart  for  settlement  any  pub- 
lic land  within  the  United  States  and 
to  buy  adjacent  privately  owned  lands 
for  subdivision  and  settlement,  if  this 
were  deemed  advisable. 

Such  reservation  would  not  be 
made,  however,  unless  the  soil,  the 
market  and  economic  conditions 
promise  to  give  the  settler  imme- 
diate  and   profitable  employment. 

Before  any  colonization  scheme 
could  be  carried  out,  it  would  have 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  after  securing  such  approval, 
the  Board  would  then  proceed  to 
subdivide  the  land  into  farms  of  a 
size  to  give  employment  and  a  liv- 
ing income  to  settlers  and  their 
familes. 

It  would  prepare  these  farms  for 
settlement  and  cultivation. 

The  preparatory  work  might,  if 
necessary,  include  clearing  the  land 
of  timber,  or  stumps,  construction 
of  roads,  building  of  irrigation  or 
drainage  ditches,  farm  houses  for 
settlers  and  other  farm  buildings, 
or  any  needed  permanent  improve- 
ments. 

A  Great  Aid  to  Settlers. 

The  settler  would,  under  this  plan, 
be  able  to  plant  and  harvest  a  crop 
the  first  year  and  secure  a  living  in- 
come much  sooner  than  if  he  has  to 
do  all  the  preparatory  work  him- 
self. 

The  interest  rates  designated  in 
this  bill  are  much  lower  than  set- 
tlers have  been  able  to  obtain  in  the 
past. 

For  money  spent  in  preparing  the 
land  for  cutivation  and  building  a 
house,  a  settler  would  pay  4  per 
cent  interest  and  be  given  up  to  fifty 
years  in  which  to  pay  the  principal — 
the  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  to  be  made  on  the  amortised 
plan. 

If  th.  period  for  repayment  was 
fixed  at  forty  years,  it  would  only 
require  a  yearly  payment  of  5  per 
cent  to  enable  the  settler  to  own 
his  improvements,  free  of  debt,  at 
the  end  of  that  time.  This  is  from 
two  to  five  per  cent  less  than  he 
now  pays  in  interest  alone. 

Even  with  these  generous  terms 
it  would  be,  so  far  as  the  general 
taxpayer  is  concerned,  a  self-sup- 
porting enterprise. 

In  addition  to  paying  for  the  im- 


provements, the  settler  has  to  reim- 
burse the  government  for  the  land, 
or  rather  for  the  right  to  its  ex- 
clusive use. 

Here  this  bill  introduces  a  new 
feature  in  American  land  policies.  It 
does  not  contemplate  giving  the 
settler  a  freehold  title,  but  a  per- 
petual lease. 

Instead  of  buying  the  land,  the 
title  is  to  remain  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  settler  will  be  re* 
quired  to  pay  each  year  a  "tax 
charge"  or  rental  based  on  the  land's 
value. 

This  "tax  charge"  would  be  col- 
lected by  the  Board  and  divided  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
State  and  the  county  where  the  land 
is  located.  This  "tax  charge"  can- 
not exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  land's 
assessed  value. 

I  believe  better  results  would  come 
from  a  freehold  title  and  its 
strengthening  of  the  home  feeling 
which  goes  with  exclusive  owner- 
ship, but  the  advocates  of  this  new 
policy  claim  for  it  the  following  ad- 
vantages: 

1.  Instead  of  having  to  pay  for  the 
land  in  five  or  ten  years,  as  now  re- 
quired, the  settler  would  never  have 
to  pay  the  principal  and  he  wo-'d 
only  have  to  pay  an  annual  charge 
of  3  per  cent  on  the  value. 

Whatever  increment  of  value 
comes  from  development  would 
benefit  the  community,  which  gives 
the  settler  his  opportunity. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will 
afford  men  of  small  capital  a  better 
opportunity  to  acquire  homes  than 
they  have  had  in  recent  years. 

Instead  of  having  to  spend  all  of 
their  money  in  making  the  first  pay- 
ment on  the  land  and  in  building  a 
cheap  and  uncomfortable,  or  inade- 
quate dwelling,  with  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing their  capital  exhausted  before 
the  farm  is  equipped  for  cultivation, 
they  would  have  all  this  provided  at 
the  outset  and  would  have  ample 
time  to  pay  for  it  and  no  hazard  as 
to  being  afforded  a  fair  chance  to 
succeed. 

Instead  of  having  to  pay  10  per 
cent  on  whatever  money  was  bor- 
rowed to  complete  the  development, 
the  interest  rate  would  be  only  4 
per  cent. 

This  law  would  not  be  of  much 
value  to  California,  because  there  is 
so  little  public  land  suited  to 
colonization  left  in  this  State;  but 
the  fact  that  such  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  and  has  the  support  of  a 
large  number  of  thoughtful  members 
of  Congress  shows  how  rapidly  pub- 
lic opinion  is  awakening  to  the  grow- 
ing evils  of  land  tenancy,  and  to  the 
need  of  a  more  liberal  settlement 
policy  to  check  the  migration  of 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
cities  or  to  other  countries  having 
cheap  lands  or  more  liberal  land 
policies  than  ours. 


AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERING. 

Best  Equipped  Machine  Shops  in  the  West. 

The  Automobile  has  come  to  stay  and 
a  new  profession  or  trade  has  given  po- 
sitions to  thousands  of  young  men.  It 
is  the  greatest  single  Industry  of  the 
present  age. 

Bright  Young  Men  ^l; 

gineering  and  take  responsible  posi- 
tions at  good  salaries. 

Come  to  Oakland^^\.?r 

of  the  Paelfic  Coast.    Three  new  fac- 
tories now  under  construction.  Write 
at  once  for  complete  Information. 
Address    Oakland  Automobile  School. 

POLYTECHNIC  COLLEGE   OP  ENGINEERING 


Federal  Free  Land. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  an- 
nounces that  the  Government  has 
much  land  to  give  away  to  those  who 
wish  to  be  farmers.  He  says  that 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  acres 
of  land  remain  in  the  public  domain, 
according  to  official  figures  just  com- 
piled by  the  General  Land  Office. 
These  acres  are  located  in  twenty- 
five  States,  extending  from  California 
to  Michigan,  and  from  Florida  to 
Washington. 


ARMY  SHOE 

MUNSON  LAST 

Made  by  BUCKINGHAM  &  HECHT 

We  select  the  very  finest  prime  calf- 
skms  and  tan  them  by  our  "Indian  Tan 
Process"  to  give  that  soft  velvet  feel- 
ing and  durable  wear. 

Lasts  and  Patterns  designed  by 
Edward  Munson.  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
For  Hunters  of  the 

Hikers  _  Medi 

Campers 


cal 

CorT>3. 
U.  S. 
Army. 


Orchard 
Farm 

and  general  Out- 
door Service 

No.  a020 

Tan  Army  Shoe 
C  Delivered 

^^jFree 

If  not  sold  by 
your  dealer  order 
direct  from  us. 
A  new  pair  or 
your  money  back 
if  they  do  not  fit. 


'lOO.OOO  pairs  made  by 
118  for  the  U,  S.  Army. 

Buckingliaiii  &  Heclit,  San  Francisco 


Exposition 
Lumber,  Plumbing 
Electrical  Materials 

See  our  display  of  exposition  stock.  Get  the 
best  at  reasonable  prices.  Oui  yards  greatly 
congested.  Some  excellent  plumbing,  doors, 
(jlazed  sash  and  frames,  3,  4.  5,  6.  7  and  8 
indi  pipe  and  beat  second-hand  Hooring  left  in 
ground  to  be  disposed  of  where  it  Sa.  Also 
quantity  of  large  timbers  at  Inside  Inn  suitable 
for  mining  purposes.  60  toua  steel  beams, 
12.  IS  and  20  inch. 

At  Main  Yards 
Greater   than    all   others  combined. 
Block  at  11th  and  Market  Sts. 

Inducements  in  mixed  car  lots.  We  fit  you 
out  complete,  second-hand  and  new.  Saw  in 
yard  for  sizing  lumber.  Mill  in  connection  for 
doors,  sash,  etc. 

Our  List  of  Speclalst 

500  5  CTOS6  panel  doors,  new  $1.45  each;  100 
large  windows  and  frames;  200  3x5:1  windows, 
complete,  $4.50  each;  complete  bathroom  set; 
4  to  8  inch  pii>e;  50  lockers;  %  5-pIy  hose,  7c 
a  foot;  100  rolls  No.  20  wire  galvanized  mesh; 
36-inch  rolls.  165  ft.  long,  $4;  48-inch  rolls, 
165  ft  long,  $3.50;  72-inch  rolls,  105  ft.  long. 
$5.20;  galvanized  fly  screen,  3c  a  foot.  Also 
doors,  sash,  nails,  cement,  lath,  idiingles.  gal- 
vanized screen,  corrugated  iron,  ready  roofing, 
building  paper,  barb  wire,  hog  wire.  B\iU  line 
plumbing,  electrical  materials,  etc. 

At  oar  Oakland  Yards,  21st  and  San 
Pablo  Avenues. 

Purchase  of  banknipt  stock.  Complete  dis- 
play, latest  new  electric  direct  and  indirect 
fixtiu-es,  50  cents  on  $1.  See  these  while  they 
last. 

We  sell  as  advertised,  ship  aa  we  agree  and 
guarantee.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  best 
advertisers.  Join  the  ranks  of  our  friends. 
We  have  them  in  all  localities.  Come  and  in- 
si)ect  our  values  if  possible,  otherwise  send  us 
your  list. 

Symon  Bros.,  Wreckers 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  EXPOSITION 
SALVAGE. 
1501  to  1527  Market  St.,  cor.  11th. 
SAN  FRANCrSCO. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IT  was  all  new — most  of  it  singular- 
ly dramatic  and  even  appalling  to 
the  woman  who  sat  with  the 
pearl-gray  veil  drawn  closely  about 
her  face.  For  eighteen  hours  she  had 
been  a  keenly  attentive  wide-eyed, 
and  partly  frightened  bit  of  humanity 
in  this  onrush  of  "the  horde."  For 
months  it  had  been  pouring  steadily 
into  the  mountains — always  in  and 
never  out,  a  laughing,  shouting,  sing- 
ing, blaspheming  Horde,  every  ounce 
of  it  toughened  sinew  and  red  brawn, 
except  the  Straying  Angels.  One  of 
these  sat  opposite  her,  a  dark-eyed 
girl  with  over-red  lips  and  hallowed 
cheeks,  and  she  heard  a  bearded  man 
say  something  to  his  companions 
about  "dizzy  dolls"  and  "the  little 
angel  in  the  other  seat."  This  same 
voice,  gruffened  in  its  beard,  had  told 
her  that  ten  thousand  of  the  Horde 
had  gone  up  ahead  of  them.  Then  it 
whispered  something  that  made  her 
hands  suddenly  tighten  and  a  hot 
flush  sweep  through  her.  She  lifted 
her  veil  and  rose  slowly  from  her 
seat,  as  if  to  rearrange  her  dress. 

Casually  she  looked  straight  into  the 
faces  of  the  bearded  man  and  his 
companion  in  the  seat  behind.  They 
stared.  After  that  she  heard  nothing 
more  of  the  Straying  Angels,  but  only 
a  wildly  mysterious  confabulation 
about  "rock  hogs",  and  "coyotes"  that 
blew  up  whole  mountains,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  things  about  the  "rail 
end."  She  learned  that  it  was  taking 
five  hundred  steers  a  week  to  feed 
the  Horde  that  lay  along  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  between  Hogan's  Camp 
and  the  sea,  and  that  there  were  two 
thousand  souls  at  Tete  Jaune  Cache, 
which  until  a  few  months  before  had 
slumbered  in  a  century-old  quiet 
broken  only  by  the  Indian  and  his 
trade.  Then  the  train  stopped  in  its 
twisting  trail,  and  the  bearded  man 
and  his  companion  left  the  car.  As 
they  passed  her  they  glanced  down. 
Again  the  veil  was  drawn  close.  A 
shimmering  tress  of  hair  had  escaped 
its  bondage;  that  was  all  they  saw. 

The  veiled  woman  drew  a  deeper 
breath  when  they  were  gone.  She 
saw  that  most  of  the  others  were 
getting  off.  In  her  end  of  the  car  the 
hollow-cheeked  girl  and  she  were 
alone.  Even  in  their  aloneness  these 
two  women  had  not  dared  to  speak 
until  now.  The  one  raised  her  veil 
again,  and  their  eyes  met  across  the 
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aisle.  For  a  moment  the  big,  dark, 
sick-looking  eyes  of  the  "angel" 
stared.  Like  the  bearded  man  and  his 
companion,  she,  too,  understood,  and 
an  embarrassed  flush  added  to  the 
color  of  the  rouge  on  her  cheeks. 
The  eyes  that  looked  across  at  her 
^yere  blue — deep,  quiet,  beautiful.  The 
lifted  veil  had  disclosed  to  her  a 
face  that  she  could  not  associate  with 
the  Horde.  The  lips  smiled  at  her — 
the  wonderful  eyes  softened  with  a 
look  of  understanding,  and  then  the 
vail  was  lowered  again.  The  flush  in 
the  girl's  cheek  died  out,  and  she 
smiled  back. 

"You  are  going  to  Tete  Jaune?" 
she  asked. 

"Yes.  May  I  sit  with  you  for  a 
few  minutes?  I  want  to  ask  questions 
— so  many!" 

The  hollow-cheeked  girl  made  room 
for  her  at  her  side. 
"You  are  new?" 
"Quite  new — to  this." 
The   words,   and    the    manner  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  made  the 
other   glance   quickly   at   her  com- 
panion. 

"It  is  a  strange  place  to  go — Tete 
Jaune,"  she  said.  "It  is  a  terrible 
place  for  a  woman." 

"And  yet  you  are  going?" 

'I  have  friends  there.    Have  you?" 

"No." 

The  girl  stared  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. Her  voice  and  her  eyes  were 
bolder  now. 

"And  without  friends  you  are  going 
— there?"  she  cried.  "You  have  no 
husband — no  brother  " 

"What  place  is  this?"  interrupted 
the  other,  raising  her  veil  so  that 
she  could  look  steadily  into  the 
other's  face.  "Would  you  mind  tell- 
ing me?" 

"It  is  Miette,"  replied  the  girl,  the 
flush  reddening  her  cheeks  again. 
"There's  one  of  the  big  camps  of  the 
railroad  builders  down  on  the  Flats. 
You  can  see  it  through  the  window. 
That  river  is  the  Athabasca." 

"Will  the  train  stop  here  very 
long?" 

"Long  enough  to  get  me  into  the 
Cache  mighty  late  to-night,"  she  com- 
plained. "We  won't  move  for  two 
hours." 

"I'd  be  so  glad  if  you  could  tell  me 
where  I  can  go  for  a  bath  and  some- 
thing to  eat.  I'm  not  very  hungry 
— but  I'm  terribly  dusty.  I  want  to 
change  some  clothes,  too.  Is  there  a 
hotel  here?" 

Her  companion  found  the  question 
very  funny.  She  had  a  giggling  fit 
before  she  answered. 

"You're  sure  new,"  she  explained. 
"We  don't  have  hotels  up  here.  We 


have  bed-houses,  chuck-tents,  and 
bunk-shacks.  You  ask  for  Bill's 
Shack  down  there  on  the  Flats.  It's 
pretty  good.  They'll  give  you  a  room, 
plenty  of  water,  and  a  looking-glass — 
an'  charge  you  a  dollar.  Anybody 
will  tell  you  where  Bill's  place  is. 
It's  a  red  an'  white  striped  tent — and 
it's  respectable." 

The  stranger  girl  thanked  her,  and 
turned  for  her  bag.  As  she  left  the 
car,  the  Little  Angel's  eyes  followed 
her  with  a  malicious  gleam. 

"Who's  your  new  friend?"  asked  a 
man's  voice. 

"She's  no  friend  of  mine,"  snapped 
the  girl.  "She's  another  one  of  them 
Dolly  Dimples  come  out  to  save  the 
world.  She's  that  innocent  she  won- 
ders why  Tete  Jaune  ain't  a  nice 
place  for  ladies  without  escort.  I 
thought  I'd  help  eggicate  her  a  little 
an'  so  I  sent  her  to  Bill's  place.  Oh, 
my  Lord,  I  told  her  it  was  respect- 
able!" 

She  doubled  over  the  seat  in  a  fit 
of  merriment. 

The  tall,  blue-eyed  stranger  had 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  last  step 
of  the  car  to  pin  up  her  veil,  fully 
revealing  her  face.  Then  she  step- 
ped lightly  to  the  ground,  and  found 
herself  facing  the  sunlight  and  the 
mountains.  She  drew  a  slow,  deep 
breath  between  her  parted  lips,  and 
turned  wonderingly,  for  a  moment 
forgetful.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  left  the  train  since  entering  the 
mountains,  and  she  understood  now 
why  some  one  in  the  coach  had 
spoken  of  the  Miette  Plain  as  Sun- 
shine Pool. 

.'\nd  now  she  sought  her  way  to- 
ward the  Flats.  To  do  this  she  had 
to  climb  over  a  track  that  was  wait- 
ing for  ballast.  A  car  shunted  past 
her,  and  on  its  side  she  saw  the  big, 
warning  red  placards — Dynamite. 
That  one  word  seemed  to  breathe 
to  her  the  spirit  of  the  wonderful 
energy  that  was  expending  itself  all 
about  her.  From  farther  on  in  the 
mountains  came  the  deep,  sullen  de- 
tonations of  the  "little  giant"  that 
had  been  rumbling  past  her  in  the 
car.  It  came  again  and  again,  like 
the  thunderous  voice  of  the  moun- 
tains themselves  calling  out  in  pro- 
test and  defiance.  And  each  time  she 
felt  a  curious  thrill  under  her  feet 
and  the  palpitant  touch  of  something 
that  was  like  a  gentle  breath  in  her 
ears.  She  found  another  track  on 
her  way,  and  other  cars  slipped  past 
her  crunchingly.  Beyond  this  second 
track  she  came  to  a  beaten  road  that 
let  down  into  the  Flats,  and  she  be- 
gan to  descend. 

Two  men  were  coming  behind  her. 

"Six  horses,  a  wagon  an'  old  Fritz 
— blown  to  hell  an'  not  a  splinter  left 
to  tell  the  story,"  one  of  them  was 
saying.  "I  was  there  three  times 
after  the  explosion  and  there  wasn't 
even  raveling  or  a  horsehair  left. 
This  dynamite's  a  damn  funny  thing. 
I  wouldn't  be  a  rock-hog  for  a  mil- 
lion!" 

"I'd  rather  be  a  rock-hog  than  Joe 
— drivin'  down  this  hill  a  dozen  times 
a  day,"  replied  the  other. 

The  girl  had  paused  again,  and  the 
two  men  stared  at  her  as  they  were 
about  to  pass.  The  explosion  of 
Joe's  dynamite  could  not  have 
startled  them  more  than  the  beauty 
of  the  face  that  was  turned  to  them 
in  a  quietly  appealing  inquiry. 

"I  am  looking  for  a  place  called 
— Bill's  Shack,"  she  said,  speaking 
the  Little  Sister's  words  hesitatingly. 
"Can  you  direct  me  to  it,  please?" 

The  younger  of  the  two  men  looked 
at  his  companion  without  speaking. 
The  other,  old  enough  to  regard 
feminine  beauty  as  a  trap  and  an 
illusion,  turned  aside  to  empty  his 
mouth  of  a  quid  of  tobacco,  bent 
over,  and  pointed  under  the  trees. 

"Can't  miss  it — third  tent-house  on 
your  right,  with  canvas  striped  like 
a  barber-pole.  That  phonnygrafT  you 
hear  is  at  Bill's." 

"Thank  you." 

She  went  on. 


Behind  her,  the  two  men  stood 
where  she  had  left  them.  They  did 
not  move.  The  younger  man  seemed 
scarcely  to  breathe. 

"Bill's  place!"  he  gasped  then.  "I've 
a  notion  to  tell  her.  I  can't  be- 
lieve " 

"Shucks!"  interjected  the  other. 

"But  I  don't.  She  isn't  that  sort. 
She  looked  like  Madonna — with  the 
heart  of  her  clean  gone.  I  never 
saw  anything  so  white  an'  so  beau- 
tiful. You  call  me  a  fool  if  you  want 
to — I'm  goin'  on  to  Bill's!" 

He  strode  ahead,  chivalry  in  his 
young  and  palpitating  heart.  Quick- 
ly the  older  man  was  at  his  side, 
clutching  his  arm. 

"Come  along,  you  cotton-head!" 
he  cried.  "You  ain't  old  enough  or 
big  enough  in  this  camp  to  mix  in 
with  Bill.  "Besides,"  he  lied,  seeing 
the  wavering  light  in  the  youth's 
eyes,  "I  know  her.  She's  going  to 
the  right  place." 

At  Bill's  place  men  were  hold- 
ing their  breath  and  staring.  They 
were  not  accustomed  to  women.  But 
such  an  one  as  this  vision  that 
walked  calmy  and  undisturbed  in 
among  them  they  had  never  seen. 
There  were  half  a  dozen  lounging 
there,  smoking  and  listening  to  the 
phonograph,  which  some  one  now 
stopped  that  they  might  hear  every 
word  that  was  spoken.  The  girl'i 
head  was  high.  She  was  beginning 
to  understand  that  it  would  have  been 
less  embarrassing  to  have  gone  hun- 
gry and  dusty.  The  color  shone  a 
little  more  vividly  through  the  pure 
whiteness  of  her  skin  as  she  faced 
Bill,  leaning  over  his  little  counter. 
In  him  she  recognized  the  Brute.  For 
once  Bill  Quade  himself  was  at  a 
loss. 

"I  understand  that  you  have  rooms 
for  rent,"  she  said  unemotionally. 
"May  I  hire  one  until  the  train  leaves 
for  Tete  Jaune  Cache?" 

The  listeners  behind  her  stiffened 
and  leaned  forward.  One  of  them 
grinned  at  Quade.  This  gave  him  the 
confidence  he  needed  to  offset  the 
fearless  questioning  in  the  blue  eyes. 
None  of  them  noticed  a  newcomer 
in  the  door.  Quade  stepped  from 
behind  his  shelter  and  faced  her. 

"This  way,"  he  said,  and  turned 
to  the  drawn  curtains  beyond  ttiem. 

She  followed.  As  the  curtains 
closed  after  them  a  chuckling  laugh 
broke  the  silence  of  the  on-looking 
group.  The  newcomer  in  the  door- 
way emptied  the  bowl  of  his  pipe, 
and  thrust  the  pipe  into  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  flannel  shirt.  He  was 
bareheaded.  His  hair  was  blond,  . 
shot  a  little  with  gray.  He  was  per- 
haps thirty-eight,  no  taller  than  the 
girl  herself,  slim-waisted,  with  trim, 
athletic  shoulders.  His  eyes,  as  they 
rested  on  the  still-fluttering  curtains, 
were  a  cold  and  steady  gray.  His 
face  was  thin  and  bronzed,  his  nose 
a  trifle  prominent.  He  was  a  man  far 
from  handsome,  and  yet  there  was 
something  of  fascination  and  strength 
about  him.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
Horde.  Yet  he  might  have  been  the 
force  behind  it,  contemptuous  of  the 
chuckling  group  of  rough-visaged 
men,  almost  arrogant  in  his  posture 
as  he  eyed  the  curtains  and  waited. 

What  he  expected  soon  came.  It 
was  not  the  usual  giggling,  the  usu- 
al exchange  of  badinage  and  coarse 
jest  beyond  the  closed  curtains. 
Quade  did  not  come  out  rubbing  his 
huge  hands,  his  face  crinkling  with 
exultant  satisfaction.  The  girl  pre- 
ceded him.  She  flung  the  curtains 
aside  and  stood  there  for  a  moment, 
her  face  flaming  like  fire,  her  blue 
eyes  filled  with  the  flash  of  lightning. 
She  came  down  the  single  step. 
Quade  followed  her.  He  put  out  a 
hand. 

"Don't  take  offence,  girly,"_he  ex- 
postulated. "Look  here — ain't  it 
reasonable  to  s'pose  " 

He  got  no  farther.  The  man_  in 
the  door  had  advanced,  placing  him- 
self at  the  girl's  side.  His  voice  was 
low  and  unexcited. 
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You  have  made  a  mistake?"  he 
said  to  her. 

She  took  him  in  at  a  glance — his 
clean-cut,  strangely  attractive  face, 
his  slim  build,  the  clear  and  steady- 
gray  of  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  have  made  a  mistake — a 
terrible  mistake!" 

;  "I  tell  you  it  ain't  fair  to  take  of- 
fence,"   Quade    went    on.  "Now, 

look  here  " 

In  his  hand  was  a  roll  of  bills. 
The  girl  did  not  know  that  a  man 
could  strike  as  quickly  and  with  as 
terrific  effect  as  the  gray-eyed  strang- 
er struck  then.  There  was  one  blow, 
and  Quade  went  down  limply.  It 
was  so  sudden  that  he  had  her  outside 
before  she  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"I  chanced  to  see  you  go  in,"  he 
explained,  without  a  tremor  in  his 
\oice.  "I  thought  you  were  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  I  heard  you  ask  for 
shelter.  If  you  will  come  with  me 
I  will  take  you  to  a  friend's." 

'  If  it  isn't  too  much  trouble  for 
you,  I  will  go,"  she  said.  "And  for 
that — in   there — thank  you!" 

CHAPTER  II. 

THEY  passed  down  an  aisle 
through  the  tall  trees,  on  each 
side  of  which  faced  the  vari- 
colored and  many-shaped  architec- 
ture of  the  little  town.  It  was  chiefly 
of  canvas.  Now  and  then  a  structure 
of  logs  added  an  appearance  of  solid- 
ity to  the  whole.  The  girl  did  not 
h3ok  too  closely.  She  looked  at  the 
man  at  her  side.  She  appreciated  his 
courtesy  in  not  attempting  to  force 
111  acquaintanceship.  In  her  eyes  was 
a  ripple  of  amusement. 

"This  is  all  strange  and  new  to  me 
—and  not  at  all  uninteresting,"  she 
;aid.  "Why  do  they  stare  at  me  so? 
Am  I  a  curiosity?" 

You  are,"  he  answered  bluntly, 
'^'ou  are  the  most  beautiful  woman 
they  have  ever  seen." 

His  eyes  encountered  hers  as  he 
^^oke.  There  was  nothing  that  was 
lUflacious  in  his  manner  or  his  look. 
Icr  color  deepened.  She  smiled. 
"Pardon  nie,"  she  entreated.  "I 
seldom  feel  like  laughing,  but  I  al- 
most do  now.  You  don't  believe  in 
oncealing  your  thoughts  out  here  in 
'  c  wilderness,  do  you?" 

I  haven't  expressed  my  thoughts," 
ic:  corrected.  "I  was  telling  you  what 
hoy  think." 

"Oh-h-h — I      beg     your  pardon 
igain !" 

Not  at  all,"  he  answered  lightly, 
uid  now  his  eyes  were  laughing 
lankly  into  her  own.  "I  am  not  ac- 
ustomed  to  championing  women.  But 
f  followed  you  into  Bill's  place  be- 
ause  you  were  more  than  ordinarily 
jcautiful,  and  because  I  wanted  to 
■  CO  fair  play.  I  knew  you  were  mak- 
iiK  a  mistake.  I  knew  what  would 
lappen." 

They  had  passed  the  end  of  the 
•  freeti  and  entered  a  little  green 
)1ain.  On  the  farther  side  of  this, 
>hcltered  among  the  trees,  were  two 
<r  three  tents.  The  man  led  the  way 
jward  these. 

'Now,  I  suppose  I've  spoiled  it 
ill,"  he  went  on,  a  touch  of  irony 
1  his  voice.  "I'm  really  a  bit  dis- 
;  J sted  with  myself  for  having  taken 
is  much  interest  in  you  as  I  have.  I 
'.rite  books  for  a  living.  My  name 
s  John  Aldous." 

"You  are  John  Aldous — who  wrote 
Fair  Play,"  and  "Women!"  she 
;asped. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  amusement  in  his 

;'e. 

I  have  read  those  books — and  I 
ive  read  your  plays,"  she  breathed, 
I  mysterious  tremble  in  her  voice. 
Vou  despise  women!" 
■  Devoutly.    But  millions  of  them 
cad  my  books,"  he  chuckled. 
"Yes — all  of  them  read  your  books," 
ihe  replied,  looking  straight  into  his 
ace.    "And  I  guess — in  many  ways — 
^ou  have  pointed  out  things  that  are 
rue.  ■  More   than    that — I    have  al- 
vays  thought  that  I  knew  your  secret 


— the  big,  hidden  thing  under  your 
work,  the  thing  which  you  do  not 
reveal  because  you  know  the  world 
would  laugh  at  you.  And  so — you 
despise  me!" 

"Not  you." 

"I  am  a  woman." 

He  laughed.  The  tan  in  his  cheeks 
burned  a  deeper  red. 

"We  are  wasting  time,"  he  warned 
her.  "In  Bill's  place  I  heard  you 
say  you  were  going  to  leave  on  the 
Tete  Jaune  train.  I  am  going  to  take 
you  to  a  real  dinner.  And  now — I 
should  let  those  good  people  know 
your  name." 

A  moment — unflinching  and  steady 
— she  looked  into  his  face. 

"It  is  Joanne,  the  name  you  have 
made  famous  as  the  dreadfulest  wom- 
an in  fiction.    Joanne  Gray." 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  and  bowed 
low.  "Come.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
I  smell  new-baked  bread." 

As  they  moved  on  he  suddenly 
touched  her  arm. 

"I  have  it!"  she  cried.  "You  have 
brought  it  to  me — the  idea.  I  have 
been  wanting  a  name  for  her — the 
woman  in  my  new  book.  I  haven't 
found  a  name,  until  now — one  that 
fits.    I  shall  call  her  Ladygray!" 

He  felt  the  girl  flinch. 

"You  object,"  he  said. 

"Not  enough  to  keep  you  from  us- 
ing it,"  she  replied  in  a  low  voice. 
"I  owe  you  a  great  deal."  He  noted, 
too,  how  quickly  she  had  recovered 
herself.  Her  head  was  a  little  higher. 
She  looked  toward  the  tents.  "You 
were  not  mistaken,"  she  added.  "I 
smell  new-made  bread!  It's  making 
me  hungry.  Will  you  please  hurry 
me  to  it,  John  Aldous?" 

They  were  approaching  the  first  of 
the  tree  tent-houses,  over  which  was 
a  crudely  painted  sigh  which  read 
"Otto  Brothers,  Guides  and  Outfit- 
ters." Another  moment,  and  a  wom- 
an had  appeared  in  the  door.  "And 
that  is  Mrs.  Jack  Otto,"  he  added 
under  his  breath.  "If  all  women  were 
like  her  I  wouldn't  have  written  the 
things  you  have  read!" 

He  might  have  added  that  she  was 
Scotch.  But  this  was  not  necessary. 
The  laughter  was  still  in  her  good- 
humored  face.  Aldous  looked  at  his 
companion,  and  he  found  her  smil- 
ing back.  The  eyes  of  the  two  wom- 
en had  already  met. 

Briefly  Aldous  explained  what  had 
happened  at  Quade's,  and  that  the 
young  woman  was  leaving  on  the 
Tete  Jaune  train.  The  good-humored 
smile  left  Mrs.  Otto's  face  when  he 
mentioned  Quade. 

"I've  told  Jack  I'd  like  to  poison 
that  man  some  day."  she  cried.  "You 
poor  dear,  come  in,  I'll  get  you  a 
cup  of  tea." 

"Which  always  means  dinner  in 
the  Otto  camp,"  added  Aldous. 

"There's  room  in  there,  my  dear," 
said  the  woman,  drawing  back  a  cur- 
tain. "Make  yourself  at  home,  and 
lie  down  on  the  bed  until  I  have  the 
tea  ready." 

When  the  cui-tain  had  closed  be- 
hind her,  John  Aldous  spoke  in  a  low 
voice  to  the  woman. 

"Will  you  see  her  safely  to  the 
train,  Mrs.  Otto?"  he  asked.  "It  leaves 
at  a  quarter  after  two.  I  must  be 
going." 

He  felt  that  he  had  sufficiently  per- 
formed his  duty.  He  turned  away, 
whistling.  He  had  gone  a  dozen  steps 
when  a  low  voice  stopped  him.  Joanne 
had  come  from  the  door. 

The  girl  was  bareheaded,  and  she 
stood  in  a  sun  mellowed  by  a  film 
of  cloud.  Her  head  was  piled  with 
lustrous  coils  of  gold-brown  hair  that 
her  hat  and  veil  had  hidden.  Never 
had  he  looked  upon  such  wonderful 
hair,  crushed  and  crumpled  back  from 
her  smooth  forehead;  nor  such  mar- 
velous whiteness  of  skin  and  pure 
blue  depths  of  eyes!  She  was  not  a 
girl.  She  was  a  woman — glorious  to 
look  at,  a  soul  glowing  out  of  her 
eyes,  a  strength  that  thrilled  him  in 

(Continued  on  piiKe  30.) 
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Automobile  Experts  Are  Earning 
From  $100  to  $500  Per  Month 

Why  not  you?  The  opportunity  is  open  to  you.  Trained 
men  are  wanted ;  in  fact,  thousands  are  needed  in  the  large 
cities  and  elsewhere  as  automobile  drivers,  automobile  re- 
pairmen, automobile  machinists  and  automobile  truckmen. 
If  you  have  two  hands  and  a  common  sense  education  you 
can  become  an  expert  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
We  have  the  only  thoroughly  equipped  automobile  school 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Here  students  have  access  to  three 
stories  of  modem  equipment,  modem  machine  shops, 
assembling  plant,  electric  shops,  lathes,  drill  presses, 
shapers,  milling  machines,  grinders,  bench  tools,  gear  cut- 
ters and  automobiles. 

There  is  nothing  lacking  in  our  equipment.  All  courses  of 
instruction  are  practical  in  every  way  and  are  directed  by 
practical  experts. 

Take  a  course.    Be  somebody.    Draw  a  big  salary. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  and  mark  an  X  before  the  catalog  you 
want,  and  it  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  at  once.    Don't  de- 
lay.  Write  and  mail  to-day. 


Catalog-  IF  tells  all  about  Heald's  Automobile  School. 
Catalog  2F  tells  all  about  Heald's  Engineering  Schools. 
Catalog  3F  tells  all  about  Heald's  Wireless  Telegraph  School. 

HEALD'S  AUTOMOBILE  AND  ENGINEERING  SCHOOLS, 
Van  Hens  Avenue  and  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  catalog  giving  full  informa- 
tion about  the  course  checked  above. 


Name  -- 
Address 


YOSEMITE 


IN 


AUTUMN! 


Mild  "Indian  Summer"  days — 
Cool,  delightful  nights — 

Foliage  taking  on  a  thousand 
shades  of  color — 

Most  beautiful  season  in 
the  year — 

Just  the  time  and  place  to 
spend  your  belated  vacation — 

An  Easy  Trip 

By  Rail  to  El  Portal,  \ia  Merced; 

Auto  Stage  into  the  Valley. 

Round  Trip  Excursions  on  Sale  Daily. 

Ask  Any  Agent 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Help  Yolir  Moltiiia  Hens 
They  wm  PayYoulBack 

Hens  can't  lay  when  molting;  they  are  too  busy  making 
feathers.  And  at  this  critical  time  they  are  in  danger  of 
contracting  disease  because  of  weather  changes,  lack  of 
plumage  and  weakened  condition. 

Help  them  now.  Quick  action  is  needed.  They  will  pay 
you  back  in  dollars  and  cents. 

For  a  positive,  quick-acting  Poultry  Tonic  and  Conditioner 


Poultry  for  Profit 


use 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

the  poultryman's  favorite  for  nearly  50  years.  A  scientific 
combination  which  supplies  those  needed  tonics,  appetizers, 
digestives  and  laxatives  lacking  in  the  usual  poultry  ration. 

Costing  but  one  cent  a  hen  per  month,  it  puts  vim  and 
vigor  into  weakened  molting  hens,  carries  them  quickly  and 
safely  through  this  dangerous  period,  gets  them  to  laying 
without  loss  of  time. 

Because  of  its  beneficial  action  upon  the  organs  of  egg- 
production,  it  will  speed  up  your  pullets,  too.  One  egg  now 
is  worth  three  next  spring,  so  use  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
and  get  eggs  now. 

Pratts  Roup  Remedy 

will  help  a  lot,  too.     Used  in  stormy,  cold  weather  as  a  preventive,  it 
will  keep  the  flock  free  from   troublesome  colds,  roup  and  similar 
disorders.    If  these  troubles  have  already  appeared,  Pratts  Roup 
Remedy  will  save  the  birds.    Roupy  hens  will  not  lay,  and  will 
give  the  disease  to  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
Our  dealer  in  your  town  ha*  instruction*  to  supply  you 
with  Pratts  Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guaran- 
tee—"Vour  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satUfied"—^ 
the  guarantee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

n     Wrile  for  64  page  Poultry  Book-FfiEE. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


Young  men  make  from  $100  to 
$200  a  month.  Answer  the  ad- 
vertisement at  the  bottom  of 
Page  36. 


POULTRY  EXPERT  £:E-3£ 

ymir  cKK   ytekl,   bealUi   of  flock   and  thorten  the 

molt.     $1  00  for  adrice  and  formula. 

Sasan  Snayasood.  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Author  "Oalifomia  roultry  Practice."    Pric«  $1.00. 


Somebody  Is  Going  to  Win 
$400.00inGold-WhyNolYou? 

WHEN  THE  DIAMOND  PUZZLE  CONTEST  IS  OVER 
ONE  OF  THE  CONTESTANTS  WILL  BE  RICHER  BY 
$400  THAN  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

You  can  be  this  contestant  if  you  get  in  the  game. 

No  easier  method  of  earning  a  nice  sum  of  money  has  ever 
been  devised  for  newspaper  readers,  and  besides  you  will  get 
enough  enjoyment  out  of  the  game  to  more  than  repay  you  for 
the  time  devoted  to  playing  it. 

How  long  would  it  take  to  earn  $400  in  an  ordinary  way? 

Wouldn't  you  work  one  hour  a  day  for  the  next  five  days  if 
you  were  to  be  paid  $400  for  it? 

That  is  all  you  need  to  do  in  the  Diamond  Puzzle  Game. 
Just  spend  one  hour  an  evening  in  counting  the  Diamonds,  and 
if  you  win  the  first  prize  you  will  be  paid  a  handsome  sum. 
See  puzzle  page  3. 

TO-DAY  IS  THE  DAY  TO  ENTER. 
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Hens  and  Luck 

By  Robert  S.  Doubleday. 

THE  poultry  mai.  who  has 
achieved  success  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  luck  about  it, 
certainly  not.  1-ar  be  it  from  such. 
And  the  other  fellow,  the  one  who 
has  failed  to  find  any  profit  in  the 
business,  will  tell  you  that  he  had  no 
luck  at  all,  no  good  luck  that  is,  and 
therefore  there  will  be  no  more  of  the 
hen  business  for  him.  And  there  you 
are.  You  might  sum  it  up  by  saying 
that  the  lucky  man  says  it  is  skill, 
and  the  unskillful  man  says  it  is  luck. 
Even  then  you  will  leave  a  lot  of 
people  out  of  the  calculation  alto- 
gether. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  about 
three  million  things  that  we  do  not 
yet  know  about  hens  and  how  to 
make  them  reliably  and  depend- 
ably produce  the  profits.  Undoubted- 
ly, if  one  follows  scientific  processes 
and  plans  and  does  the  very  best  that 
is  laid  down  for  him  and  does  it  all  with 
thoroughness,  his  chances  for  success 
will  be  immeasurably  better  than  if 
he  did  not.  But  I  do  not  know  any 
insurance  company  that  will  write  a 
policy  guaranteeing  him  success.  And 
that  is  very  much  like  following  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  noted  Mr. 
Hoyle  concerning  certain  more  or  less 
innocent  diversions.  If  you  follow 
the  rules  there  is  of  course  the 
percentage  of  chance  in  favor  of  your 
winning.  You  will  indeed  surely  win 
if  you  can  play  long  enough.  But  the 
ordinary  span  of  experience  with 
white  leghorns  or  euchre  may  not 
prove  long  enough.  The  cards  may 
run  against  you  for  the  time.  .And 
there  we  see  the  element  of  chance, 
that  ogre,  luck,  which  the  successful 
poultryman  says  is  not  there. 

There  may  be  no  such  thing  as  luck 
with  poultry,  but  until  we  know  more 
about  poultry  than  we  know  now 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  tremend- 
ously good  substitute  for  it.  Until 
we  know  the  absolute  rules,  to  follow 
which  will  inevitably  give  certain  sure 
results,  there  will  be  many  a  good 
poultryman's  bark  of  hope  go  found- 
ering on  the  rocks  of  bad  luck.  Or  at 
any  rate,  that  is  what  it  will  be  called. 

There  have  been  fine,  blue-ribbon 
ladies  that  have  had  their  egg  laying 
performances  knocked  galley-west  by 
barnyard  scrubs.  There  have  been 
high  bred  hens,  with  quality  and  the 
egg-laying  conformation  standing  out 
from  them  so  that  a  blind  man  could 
see  it  with  his  hands  tied,  that  have  not 
laid  eggs  enough  to  pay  for  the  oyster 
shell  that  was  fed  them  in  nice  pat- 
ented contrivances.  There  have  been 
well  bred  flocks  in  fancy  quarters, 
cared  for  after  the  most  approved 
fashion,  and  fed  plumb  up  to  the 
handle,  and  next  door,  a  farmer's  hens 
that  roosted  in  the  frees,  rustled  a 
good  share  of  their  living  and  were 
only  looked  after  when  somebody 
happened  to  think  of  it,  would  lay 
rings  around  them. 

Some  while  since  I  wrote  a  perfect- 
ly lovely  little  news  story  about  a 
man  who  had  achieved  a  grand  suc- 
cess with  hens.  I  told  how  he  did  it 
and  what  the  results  were.  The  story 
was  just  as  true  as  it  could  be  made. 
The  onlv  trouble  witl.  the  story  was 
that  it  did  not  tell  about  some  other 
fellows  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
man  that  I  wrote  about  got  results 


and  profit;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  round  about  him  were  a 
dozen  or  more  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  line  of  endeavor 
and  they  did  not  arrive.  Some  fol- 
lowed his  system  and  some  did  not. 
Some  were  careless,  some  approxi- 
mated his  thoroughness  and  care, 
some  actually  achieved  it.  There  ii 
absolutely  no  doubt  about  this  lait 
I  verified  it  in  every  way.  Some  even 
had  birds  of  exactly  the  same  straa 
and  lot  as  the  man  who  succeeded, 
and  yet  theirs  was  a  different  tale. 

It  may  be  that  there  was  no  ludc 
about  this.  It  may  be  that  real^ 
there  is  no  luck  about  any  of  it.  Ulti- 
mately, when  we  know  just  what  is  to 
be  done,  what  should  be  done,  and 
why,  there  will  be  no  luck  about  H, 
to  be  sure.  But,  meanwhile,  there 
are,  as  previously  remarked,  about 
three  million  things  that  we  do  not 
know  about  hens.  And  until  we  know 
all  these  things  and  live  up  to  what 
we  know,  there  will  be  many  a  good 
man  complaining  of  bad  luck  witt 
chickens — and  he  will  have  an  argn* 
ment  on  his  side  that  only  the  fortu- 
nate and  successful  ones  will  heart- 
lessly pooh,  pooh. 

How  to  Feed  Hens 

How  to  feed  hens  is  to  be 
taught  in  a  six  weeks'  Short 
Course  in  Poultry  to  be  given 
by  the  University  of  California  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  from  Octo- 
ber 2  to  November  14,  short  coursei 
being  in  progress  at  the  same  time 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and 
Dairy  Manufactures. 

The  farmers  and  their  wives  who 
come  to  these  practical  short  courses 
for  adults  will  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  investigations  which  the  poul- 
try division  of  the  University  Fara 
has  been  carrying  on  for  the  put 
three  years  concerning  the  compara- 
tive feeding  values  of  high  protein 
feeds,  such  as  meat-scrap,  fish-scrap, 
buttermilk,  linseed,  soy  bean  and 
cocoanut  meals,  blood  meal,  tankage, 
alfalfa  meal,  etc.,  for  laying  hens.  The 
results  indicate,  says  the  University, 
that  it  makes  little  difference  what 
kinds  of  such  feeds  are  fed  to  laying 
hens  so  long  as  the  ration  contain* 
some  animal  feed,  has  an  ap- 
proximately correct  nutritive  ratio, 
and  has  the  feeds  properly  propor- 
tioned in  the  ration.  How  hens  are 
fed,  says  the  University,  is  just  at 
vitally  important  as  the  question  df 
what  they  arc  fed. 

The  results  will  be  set  forth  of 
many  other  investigations  which  are 
constantly  being  carried  on  to  in- 
crease the  prosperity  of  the  poultry 
industry  in  California. 

Keep  Milk  Records. 

You  cannot  always  buy  good  cows, 
but  another  way  to  get  a  good  herd 
together  is  by  keeping  records  of  the 
production  of  each  individual  cow  in 
your  herd  and  saving  the  heifer 
c.nlves  from  the  larger  producers. 
These  calves  being  from  a  good  reg- 
istered sire  and  from  selected  cow,  it 
will  not  take  many  years  to  bulM  i'!' 
a  first-class  herd.  You  can  only  know 
your  best  cows  by  continuous  weiph- 
ing  and  testing  of  the  milk,  and  kecr- 
ing  records  of  each  individual  so  that 
some  information  may  be  securcii  a" 
to  the  cost  of  production,  which 
growing  more  important  as  the  prices 
of  feed  stuffs  and  labor  advance. 
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Rural  Problems 

Answered  by  Experts. 


NOTE — No  reply  will  be  made  to 
address  of  writer. — Editor. 

Squirrel  Poison. 

What  is  the  best  squirrel  poison! 
\l  read  of  one  not  long  ago  in  "Orchard 
1(1  nd  Farm,"  but  am  unable  to  find  it  in 
my  file  of  your  excellent  paper.  It  was 

II  siceet  mixture — /  remember  that 
much. — P.  McD.,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 

Probably  this  is  the  formula  you 
read  in  our  paper — it  is  recommended 
by  the  University  of  California  and 
I  omes  from  the  government:  Clean 
barley,  20  quarts;  strychnia  sulphate 
ii^round  or  powdered),  1  ounce;  sac- 
charine, 1  teaspoonful;  gloss  starch 
(ordinary  laundry  starch),  V2  tea- 
spoonful;  water,  1V2  pints. 

A  Sick  Entryman. 

/  fear  that  I  am  in  danger  of  losing 
the  land  I  have  filed  upon  because  I 
have  been  sick  from  malaria  and  have 
had  to  go  away  from  it  for  a  longer 
ticriod  than  is  prescribed  by  law.  Please 

III  vise  mc.—H.  T.,  Yreka,  Cal. 

Don't  worry.  The  homestead  law 
jrovides  for  just  such  cases  as  yours. 
It  states  that  where,  for  climatic  rea- 
sons, or  on  account  of  sickness,  or 
other  unavoidable  cause,  residence 
:annot  be  established  on  the  land 
ivithin  six  months  after  the  date  of 
he  entry,  additional  time,  not  exceed- 
ng  six  months,  may  be  allowed.  An 
ipplication  for  such  extension  must 
iiclude  the  affidavits  of  the  entryman 
md  two  witnesses  acquainted  with 
he  facts,  which  may  be  executed  be- 
ore  any  officer  authorized  to  admin- 
ster  oaths  and  having  a  seal  of  office, 
hough  outside  of  the  county  or  land 
listrict  where  the  entry  is  situated. 
The  application  should  set  forth  in 
letail  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
)ased,  including  a  statement  as  to  the 
Hobable  duration  of  the  hindering 
auses  and  the  date  when  the  claim- 
III  t  may  reasonably  expect  to  estab- 
isli  his  residence. 


Answers  to  Flower  Questions. 

/  have  a  row  of  marguerites  that 
havo  begun  to  look  ragged.  Which 
■l  ould  be  the  best,  to  prune  the  plants 
ir  could  I  make  cuttings  and  start  a 
irw  row?  They  are  the  double  white 
incfi.  My  coleus  are  getting  old  and 
iDody.  When  is  the  best  time  for  cut- 
itii).<i  of  them* 

You  can  make  cuttings  of  both  the 
•olcus  and  the  marguerites  now,  and  I 
biiik  a  new  lot  of  plants  will  give  bet- 
ter satisfaction  than  the  old  ones 
>vould  if  they  were  trimmed.  October 
s  one  of  the  best  months  for  starting 
iittings  in  the  sand  box. 


a  query  not  signed  with  full  name  and 

Carl  Druschki  may  be  trained  up  to 
ten  or  twelve  feet  and  will  give  the 
finest  of  all  white  roses. 

In  the  pinks  we  have  the  Climbing 
Cecil  Brunner,  the  best  all-round  pink 
for  the  coast  regions.  All  the  wichu- 
riana  class  of  pinks  will  mildew  near 
the  coast.  They  give  wonderful 
masses  of  bloom  in  the  early  summer 
months,  but  are  not  perpetual  bloom- 
ers. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
climbers  is  the  yellow  or  buff  Reve  de 
Orr.  This  rose  makes  a  good,  strong 
growth,  has  clean  foliage  and  really 
blooms  all  the  year.  There  is  a  pink 
rose.  Birdie  Ely,  that  is  not  often 
seen  here.  We  are  trying  it  in  our 
garden.  The  plant  is  three  years  old 
and  has  not  one  bit  of  mildew  on  it 
and  we  have  not  given  it  any  special 
care.  We  have  watched  the  blooming 
period  and  it  has  never  been  without 
some  bloom  for  eighteen  months.  The 
bloom  is  in  clusters  and  a  light  pink. 
It  is  very  fragrant. 

You  May  Keep  Them  Both. 

I  am  thinking  of  getting  married  to 
a  young  woman  who  has  a  homestead 
next  to  mine.  In  that  case  would  I 
lose  my  own  claim,  or  would  my  wife 
lose  hers?  Friends  are  telling  me  that 
she  would  lose,  but  I  can  find  no 
authority  for  such  statements. — K.  H., 
Tehama  County,  Cal. 

Here  is  the  law:  "Be  it  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  mar- 
riage of  a  homestead  entryman  to  a 
homestead  entrywoman  after  each 
shall  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  homestead  law  for  one  year 
next  preceding  such  marriage  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  either  to  a 
patent,  but  the  husband  shall  elect, 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
which  of  the  two  entries  the  home 
shall  thereafter  be  made,  and  resi- 
dence thereon  by  the  husband  and 
wife  shall  constitute  a  compliance 
with  the  residence  requirements  upon 
each  entry;  provided,  that  the  pro- 
visions hereof  shall  apply  to  existing 
entries. 


What  do  you  consider  the  best  climb- 
'».'/  roses?  I  have  had  a  Reine  Marie 
ffrnriette,  but  it  does  not  give  satis- 
'(ution.  I  would  like  a  red  that  will 
lire  some  bloom  in  the  winter  if  it  is 
•inxnible. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  the 
-limbing  roses.  One  makes  a  rank 
,'rowth  of  foilage  and  blooms  once  or 
wice  in  the  year,  the  other  class  does 
Tot  make  as  rank  a  growth,  but  pro- 
luces  flowers  all  the  season.  Climb- 
ng  Souv.  de  Wooten  is  one  of  the 
ast  class.  It  grows  well,  does  not 
nildew  and  will  give  some  bloom  all 
he  time  during  the  winter  months, 
fames  Sprunt  is  a  darker  red,  makes 
I  heavier  growth  but  does  not  bloom 
's  freely.  In  the  whites  the  White 
La  Marque  gives  masses  of  bloom 
•vhen  it  does  bloom,  but  the  rest  of 
he  time  it  has  a  straggly  appearance. 

Climbing  Kaiserine  Agusta  pro- 
iuces  good  bloom,  but  is  not  much  of 
I  climber.  White  Banksia  is  a  very 
ank  grower  and  blooms  freely  in  the 
-arly. spring  and  every  one  knows  the 
Cherokees,  beautiful  bloom  in  the 
ipringr  and  fine  foliage.    The  Frau 


Watermelon  Wilt. 

Watermelon  wilt  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  which  lives  in  the  soil  and 
enters  the  roots,  plugging  up  the 
water-carrying  vessels  and  prevent- 
ing the  rise  of  moisture,  thus  causing 
the  wilting  and  death  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  of  affected  plants  first 
droop,  then  rapidly  wilt  and  soon  die, 
the  runner  dying  with  them.  Reme- 
dies: Do  not  plant  melons  on  infected 
soil,  nor  use  infected  manure.  Keep 
out  men  and  animals  that  have  been 
in  infected  fields,  and  likewise  the 
drainage  water  from  such  fields. 

Cause  of  Hog  Dysentery. 

Dysentery  is  generally  due  to  bad 
feed  and  to  close,  unsanitary  quarters 
and  often  causes  great  loss  in  young 
pigs.  Where  we  have  been  called 
upon  in  regard  to  dysentery  it  has 
been  found  that  the  mother's  quar- 
ters were  wet  and  filthy.  Plenty  of 
room  and  sunshine,  sanitary  sur- 
roundings and  feeding  nothing  except 
clean,  wholesome  food  at  regular  in- 
tervals until  the  animals  are  back  on 
their  feet  again  is  the  best  treat- 
ment.— G.  W.  Barnes,  Livestock  Spe- 
cialist, U.  of  A.  Agr.  Ext.  Ser. 

The  great  increase  in  the  prices 
quoted  for  wool  and  lambs  is  attract- 
ing unusual  attention  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  raising  sheep  in  those  sections 
where  the  industry  has  been  on  the 
decline  for  years. 


ANY  SI  KONG  MAN  can  squeeze  out  enough  money  to  in- 
vest in  that  which  will  bring  back  dollars  in  his  right  hand. 


Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co. 


Stockton,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for  Catalogue  O.F.15 

<  

Orchard  and  Farm  Sells  the  Goods 


May  2nd,  1916. 

TO  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  ad  in  your  paper  sold 
brooder  to  a  Mr.  Kessler,  Sharon,  Calif.  I  advertised  in  three  other  pa- 
pers without  results. 


(Signed) 


THOS.  M.  SMITH, 

Sonoma  County. 


LISTEN ! 
Is  It 


Luck  orO 


Pluck  That  Wins  • 

How  often  have  you  heard  (or  perhaps  made)  the  remark,  "If  I  only 
had  the  opportunity  some  other  fellow  had,"  or  "if  I  had  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  start  with  I  would  accomplish  something." 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  these  remarks  scores  of  times,  and  have 
probably  uttered  them  yourself  several  times. 

Your  opportunities  are  just  as  good  as  the  other  fellow's,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  other  fellow  grasps  his,  while  you  let  yours 
slip  by. 

Now  just  sit  down  and  think  it  over  and  see  if  this  is  not  so.  You 
say  to  yourself,  "There  is  no  use  for  me  to  enter  the  Diamond  Puzzle 
Game,  because  I'm  not  lucky  enough  to  win  a  prize." 

The  other  fellow  enters  the  game  because  he  knows  that  it  is  not 
LUCK,  but  PLUCK  that  wins  the  prizes. 

A  great  many  people  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  opportunity  never 
Knocks  at  their  doors,  but  that  in  going  up  the  street  Old  Opportunity 
purposely  passes  them  by.  The  fact  is  when  opportunity  does  knock  at 
their  doors  they  are  either  too  busy  thinking  of  their  imaginary  hard 
luck  or  else  they  are  stone-deaf.  As  Mr.  Opportunity  is  a  very  busy  per- 
son, he  hasn't  the  time  to  wait  until  you  decide  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  let  him  in,  so  up  the  street  he  goes  and  gains  admittance  at  some 
other  door,  where  the  other  fellow  is  waiting  to  welcome  him. 

The  Diamond  Puzzle  Game  is  your  opportunity  for  winning  part  of 
$1100  and  if  you  go  after  it  right  you  can  win  the  first  prize  of  $400  in 
gold. 

Don't  let  this  opportunity  slip  by  and  then  say  yon  nerer  bad  a 
chance.   But  get  in  the  game  to-day. 

See  puzzle  advertisement,  page  3,  this  issue. 
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"Hurry,  children— Fve  got  a  real  treat 
or  you. 

GlnsarJeDis 

GroimdQiocolaie 

is  a  fortifying  food  beverage  for 
all— from  childhood  to  old  age. 

It  comes  PROTECTED— as  all  chocolate 
should — in  J/o-lb^  I -lb.,  and  3-lb.  hermet- 
ically sealed  cans. 


Since  1852 


D.  CHIRARDELU  CO. 


San  Francisco 


END  the  Morning  Glory  PEST 
wiih  Nonpareil 


**lVe  have  ghen  Nonpareil  a  very  good  trial  and  find 
thai  U  dtatroyi  not  only  morning  glory  but  also  horse  radish. 
We  consider  it  a  thoroughly  satisfactory;  weed  exterminator,** 

— Luther  Burbank. 
U  70U  want  full  profits  from  your  crop*  you  should  use  Nonpareil.    It  ia  easy 
to  apply  and  economical  to  use — one  gallon  U  sufiicient  to  kill  250  plants.  It 
does  not  injure  the  srTound  but  acts  as  a  tonic   tt  is  the  most  successful  weed 
killer  known.    Write  today  for  interesting  folder. 

WHEELER  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

632  California  Street  San  Franeiico, Cat 


The  FaTorite  Home  Lamp 
250  C.  P.— 1  Cent  a  Day 

Portable,     safe,  coDven- 
ient.     No  oonnecting  wires 
or     tubea.       Operates  5i) 
hours    on    one    gallon  of 
gasoline,    sares  money  and 
eyes.  Automatically  cleaned, 
adjustable,   turned  high  or  low  at 
wilL     Positively  cannot  clog.  Op- 
erates in  any  poeition.     Simple  m 
construction     and     in  operation. 
Guaranteed.     Beautifully  decorated 
china  shade  fuml'^hed  free  with  each 
lamp.     Altogether  the  beet  desk  or 
table  lamp   ever  offered ;  just  the 
thing  for    home,    hotels,  doctors' 
and  lawyers'  offices.     We  will  ship 
one  of  these  beautiful  lamps  on 

days*  trial  to  any  satisfactor- 
ily-rated dealer.  Send  for  one 
to  diy:  it  will  prove  a 
money-maker. 

National    Stamping  & 
Electric  Works, 

Dept.    50.    Chicago,  Illinois. 

DilTI?l\ITC  Protect  and  Pay 

1  it  1  LIU  1  a  Send    Sket^ch^or^Model  for 

Books.      .\dvice      and      Big  ITDITir 
List    of   iDTentions   Wanted.  rKtd 
Watson  E.  Colemanf 

Patent   Lawyer.   WasSiington,   D.  C. 


RHODODENDRONS 

Waahlngrton  State  Flovrer 
Collected   from  the  Forest 

25  collected  plants.  5  to  10  inche«.  .$1.00 
100  pUnt<)  prepaid  parcel  post  ...$3.75 
Transplants  ....$2.50  tier  dozen,  prepaid 
Plants  potted  or  transplanted,  $5  per  100 
Huckleberries.  Madronas,  Spireas  and 
many  other  Satire  Fruits.  Plants  and 
Flowers,  same  prices,  and  special  rates 
by  1,000  lots. 

Joel  Shomaker 

OLYMPIC  >ATVRE  XVRSERY, 
Xellita,  WashlnKton. 


"ROUGH  ON  RATS"  ^^-^t^-^'^'^. 

I  nbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dogs.  Go 
phets.  Ground  Hogs,  Chipmnnka.  Weasels,  Squirrels. 
Crows.  Hawks,  etc.  The  Recognized  Standard  El- 
tenninator  at  Drug  &  Oountrj  Stores.  Economy 
Sizes  25c.  50c.    SmaU  l.'ic.    Used  the  World  Over. 

1  ^-  S.  GoT't.    Rough  on  Rats  Xerer  Falto. 

I  Refuse  ALL  Substitutes. 


The  Hunted  Woman 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 

the  quiet  and  beautiful  mystery  of  her 
face. 

"You  were  going  without  saying 
good-bye,"  she  said.  "Won't  you  let 
me  thank  you — a  last  time?" 

"Pardon  me  for  the  omissioni"  he 
apologized.  "Good-bye — and  may 
good  luck  go  with  you!" 

Their  eyes  met  once  more.  With 
another  bow  he  had  turned,  and  was 
continuing  his  way.  At  the  door 
Joanne  Gray  looked  back.  He  was 
whistling  again.  His  careless,  easy 
stride  was  filled  with  a  freedom  that 
seemed  to  come  to  her  in  the  breath 
of  the  mountains.  And  then  she,  too 
smiled  strangely  as  she  re-entered  the 
tent.   

CHAPTER  III. 

IF  JOHN  ALDOUS  had  betrayed 
no  visible  sign  of  inward  van- 
quishment  he  at  least  was  feeling 
its  effect.  For  years  his  writings  had 
made  him  the  target  for  a  world  of 
women,  and  many  men.  The  men  he 
had  regarded  with  indifferent  tolera- 
tion. The  women  were  his  life — the 
"frail  and  ineffective  creatures"  who 
gave  spice  to  his  great  adventure, 
and  made  his  days  anything  but 
monotonous.  He  was  not  unchival- 
rous.  Deep  down  in  his  heart — and 
this  was  his  own  secret — he  did  not 
even  despise  women.  But  he  had 
seen  their  weaknesses  and  their  frail- 
ties as  perhaps  no  other  man  had  ever 
seen  them,  and  he  had  written  of 
them  as  no  other  man  had  ever  writ- 
ten. 

How  far  he  had  succeeded  in  this 
he  himself  did  not  know — until  these 
last  moments  when  he  had  bid  good- 
bye to  Joanne  Gray.  He  confessed 
that  she  had  found  a  cleft  in  his 
armor,  and  there  was  an  uneasy  thrill 
in  his  blood.  It  was  not  her  beauty 
alone  that  had  affected  him.  In  her 
he  had  seen  something  that  was  more 
than  beauty,  something  that  for  a 
flashing  moment  had  set  stirring 
every  molecule  in  his  being.  He  had 
felt  the  desire  to  rest  his  hand  upon 
her  shining  hair! 

He  turned  off  into  a  winding  path 
that  let  into  the  thick  poplars,  re- 
straining an  inclination  to  look  back 
in  the  direction  of  the  Otto  camp. 
He  pulled  out  the  pipe  he  had  dropped 
into  his  shirt  pocket,  filled  it  with 
fresh  tobacco,  and  began  smoking. 
.•\s  he  smoked,  his  lips  wore  a  quiz- 
zical smile.  Suddenly  his  face  be- 
came serious.  He  faced  the  sound  of 
a  distant  phonograph.  It  was  not 
the  phonograph  in  Quade's  place,  but 
that  of  a  rival  dealer  in  soft  drinks 
at  the  end  of  the  "street."  For  a 
moment  Aldous  hesitated.  Then  he 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 

Quade  was  bolstered  up  on  a 
stool,  his  back  against  the  thin  par- 
tition, when  John  Aldous  sauntered 
in.  There  was  still  a  groggy  look  in 
his  mottled  face.  His  thick  bulk 
hung  a  bit  limply.  In  his  heavy- 
lidded  eyes,  under-hung  by  watery 
pouches  of  sin  and  dissipation,  there 
was  a  vengeful  and  beastlike  glare, 
lie  was  surrounded  by  his  friends. 
One  of  them  was  taking  a  wet  cloth 
from  his  head.  For  a  moment  John 
.\ldous  paused  in  the  door. 

"Did  I  hit  you  pretty  hard,  Bill?" 
he  asked. 

Bill  Quade  stared,  his  mouth  open. 
He  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  stood 
dizzily. 

"You — damn  you!"  he  cried  husk- 
ily. 

Three  or  four  of  the  men  had  al- 
ready begun  to  move  toward  the 
stranger.  Their  hands  were  knotted, 
their  faces  murderously  dark. 

"Wait  a  minute,  boys,"  warned  Al- 
dous coolly.  "I've  got  something  to 
say  to  you — and  Bill.  Then  eat  me 
alive  if  you  want  to.  You'll  feel  bet- 
ter in  a  few  minutes.  Bill.  A  hard 
blow  on  the  jaw  always  makes  you 
sick  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  That 
dizziness    will    pass    awav  shortly. 


Meanwhile,  I'm  going  to  give  yon 
and  your  pals  a  little  verbal  and 
visual  demonstration  of  what  you're 
up  against,  and  warn  you  to  bait  no 
traps  for  a  certain  young  woman 
whom  you've  lately  seen.  She's  go- 
ing on  to  Tete  Jaune.  And  I  know 
how  your  partner  plays  his  game  up 
there.  I'm  not  particularly  anxious 
to  butt  into  your  affairs  and  the  busi- 
ness of  this  pretty  bunch  that's  gath- 
ered about  you,  but  I've  come  to  give 
you  a  friendly  warning  for  all  that. 
If  this  young  woman  is  embarrassed 
up  at  Tete  Jaune  you're  going  to 
settle  with  me.  I  know  your  game. 
Bill.  You're  already  planning  what 
you're  going  to  do.  You  won't  fight 
fair — because  you  never  have.  You've 
already  decided  that  some  morning 
I'll  turn  up  missing,  or  be  dug  out 
from  under  a  fall  of  rock,  or  go 
peacefully  floating  down  the  Atha- 
basca. See!  There's  nothing  in  ttuH  i 
hand,  is  there?" 

He  stretched  out  an  empty  hand 
toward  them,  palm  up. 

"And  now!" 

A  twist  of  the  wrist  so  swift  thefr 
eyes  could  not  follow,  a  metallic 
click,  and  the  startled  group  wert 
staring  into  the  black  muzzle  of  a 
menacing  little  automatic. 

"That's  known  as  the  sleeve  tric^ 
boys,"  explained  Aldous  with  his  im- 
perturbable smile.  "It's  a  relic  of  the 
old  gun-fighting  days  when  the  best 
man  was  the  quickest.  From  now 
on,  especially  at  night,  I  shall  carry 
this  little  friend  of  mine  just  insi(te 
my  wristband.  There  are  eleven 
shots  in  it,  and  I  shoot  fairly  straight 
Good  day!" 

Before  they  had  recovered  from 
their  astonishment  he  was  gone. 

He  did  not  follow  the  road  along 
which  Joanne  had  come  a  short  time 
before,  but  turned  again  into  the 
winding  trail  that  led  riverward 
through  the  poplars.  His  trail  led 
him  to  a  partly  dry  muskeg  bottom. 
Beyond  this  was  a  thicker  growth 
of  timber,  mostly  spruce  and  cedar, 
from  behind  which  came  the  rushing 
sound  of  water.  A  few  moments 
more  and  he  stood  with  the  wide  tu- 
mult of  the  Athabasca  at  his  feet 
He  had  chosen  this  spot  for  his  little 
cabin  because  the  river  ran  wild  here 
among  the  rocks,  and  because  pack' 
outfits  going  into  the  southward 
mountains  could  not  disturb  him  by 
fording  at  this  point. 

He  read  and  reread  the  last  two  or 
three  pages  of  the  manuscript,  strug- 
gling to  pick  up  the  threads  where  he 
had  dropped  them.  With  each  read' 
ing  he  became  more  convinced  that 
his  work  for  that  afternoon  was 
spoiled.  And  by  whom?  By  what? 
A  little  fiercely  he  packed  his  pipe 
with  fresh  tobacco.  Then  he  leaned 
back,  lighted  it,  and  laughed.  More 
and  more  as  the  minutes  passed  he 
permitted  himself  to  think  of  the 
strange  young  woman  whose  beauty 
and  personality  had  literally  projected 
themselves  into  his  workshop. 

Several  times  during  the  next  hodr 
he  turned  to  his  work  and  at  last  gave 
up  his  efforts  entirely.  From  a  peg 
in  the  wall  he  took  down  a  little  rifle. 
He  had  found  it  convenient  to  dB 
much  of  his  own  cookin  g  and  he  hid 
broken  a  few  laws.  The  partridgtt 
were  out  of  season,  but  temptingly 
fat  and  tender.  With  a  brace  m 
young  broilers  in  mind  for  supper  he 
left  the  cabin  and  followed  the  nar- 
row foot  trail  up  the  river.  He 
hunted  for  half  an  hour  before  he 
stirred  a  covey  of  birds.  Two  01 
these  he  shot.  Concealing  his  meit 
and  his  gun  near  the  trail  he  contin- 
ued toward  the  ford  half  a  mile  far- 
ther up,  wondering  if  Stevens,  whp 
was  due  to  cross  that  day.  had  C'  '  = 
outfit  over.  Not  until  then  il 
look  at  his  watch.  He  was  suri 
to  find  that  the  Tete  Jaune  train  ha 
been  gone  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  he 
felt  easier.    He  went  on,  whistling. 

At  the  ford  he  found  Stevens 
ing  close  to  the  river's  edge,  tw 
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one  of  his  long  red  mustaches  in 
doubt  and  vexation. 

"Damn  this  river,"  he  growled,  as 
Aldous  came  up.  "You  never  can 
tell  what  it's  going  to  do  overnight. 
Look  there!   Would  you  try  to  cross?" 

"I  wouldn't." 

"But  I've  lost  two  days  already,  and 
I'm  taking  that  bunch  of  sightseers 
out  for  a  lump  sum,  guaranteeing  'em 
so  many  days  on  the  trail.  This  ain't 
what  you  might  call  on  the  trail. 
They  don't  expect  to  pay  for  this 
delay,  and  that  outfit  back  in  the  bush 
is  costing  me  thirty  dollars  a  day. 
We  can  get  the  dunnage  and  our- 
selves over  in  the  flat-boat.  It'll 
make  our  arms  crack — but  we  can  do 
it.  I've  got  twenty-seven  horses. 
I've  a  notion  to  chase  'em  in.  The 
river  won't  be  any  lower  to-morrow." 

"But  you  may  be  a  few  horses  ahead." 

Stevens  bit  off  a  chunk  of  tobacco 
and  sat  down. 

"Came  through  the  camp  half  an 
hour  ago,"  he  said.  "Hear  you 
cleaned  up  on  Bill  Quade." 

"A  bit,"  said  Aldous. 

"Guess  I  saw  the  woman  when  she 
got  off  the  train.  She  dropped 
something.  I  picked  it  up,  but  she 
was  so  darned  pretty  as  she  stood 
there  looking  about  I  didn't  dare  go 
up  an'  give  it  to  her.  If  it  had  been 
worth  anything  I'd  screwed  up  my 
courage.  But  it  wasn't— so  I  just 
eawped  like  the  others.  It  was  s 
piece  of  paper.  Mebby  you'd  like  it 
as  a  souvenir,  seein'  as  you  laid  out 
Quade  for  her." 

As  he  spoke,  Stevens  fished  a 
crumpled  bit  of  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  gave  it  to  his  companion. 
Aldous  had  sat  down  beside  him. 

"Guess  she's  a  millionaire  if  that's 
licr  own  money  she's  been  figger- 
ing,"  said  Stevens.  "Notice  that 
lififger  there!"  He  pointed  with  a 
stubby  forefinger.  "Pretty  near  a 
billion,  ain't  it?" 

"Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand," said  Aldous. 

Stevens  eyed  him  seriously. 

"I  was  coming  over  to  give  you  a 
bit  of  advice  before  I  left  for  th" 
Maligne  Lake  country,"  he  said. 
"You'd  better  move.  Quade  won't 
want  .  you  around  after  this.  Be- 
sides " 

"What?" 

"My  kid  heard  something,"  con- 
tinued the  packer,  edging  nearer. 
"You  was  mighty  good  to  the  kid 
when  I  was  down  an'  out,  Aldous. 
I  ought  to  tell  you.  It  wasn't  an 
hour  ago  the  kid  was  behind  the 
tent  an'  he  heard  Quade  and  Slim 
Barker  talking.  So  far  as  I  can 
find  from  the  kid,  Quade  has  gone 
nutty  over  her.  He's  ravin'.  He 
told  Slim  that  he'd  give  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  get  her  in  his  hands.  What 
sent  the  boy  down  to  me  was  Quade 
tollin'  Slim  that  he'd  get  you  first. 
He  told  Slim  to  go  on  to  Tete  Jaune 
— follow  the  girl!" 

"The  deuce  you  say!"  cried  Aldous, 
clutching  the  other's  arm  suddenly. 
"He's  done  that?" 

"That's  what  the  kid  says." 

Aldous  rose  to  his  feet  slowly.  The 
careless  smile  was  playing  about  his 
mouth  again.  A  few  men  had  learn- 
ed that  in  those  moments  John 
Aldous  was  dangerous. 

"The  kid  is  undoubtedly  right,"  he 
said,  looking  down  at  Stevens.  "But 
T  am  quite  sure  the  young  woman  is 
capable  of  taking  care  of  herself." 

Stevens  haunched  his  shoulders. 

"Take  my  advice — move!"  he  said. 
"As  for  me,  I'm  goinq-  to  cross  that 
cussed  river  this  afternoon  or  know 
the  reason  why." 

He  s'alked  away  in  the  direction 
of  his  outfit,  chewing  viciously  at 
his  quid.  For  a  few  moments  Aldous 
stood  undecided. 

Quade's  status  had  interested 
Aldous  from  the  beginning.  He  had 
discovered  that  Quade  and  Culver 
Rann,  his  partner  at  Tete  Jaune, 
were  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  even 
by  the  "powers"  along  the  line  of 


rail.  They  were  the  two  chiefs  of 
the  "underground,"  the  men  who  con- 
trolled the  most  dangerous  element 
from  Miette  to  Fort  George.  He  had 
once  seen  Culver  Rann,  a  quiet, 
keen-eyed,  immaculately  groomed 
man  of  forty — the  cleverest  scoundrel 
that  had  ever  drifted  into  the  Ca- 
nadian west.  He  had  been  told  that 
Rann  was  really  the  brain  of  the 
combination,  and  that  the  two  had 
picked  up  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
various  ways.  But  it  was  Quade  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  now,  and  he  be- 
gan to  thank  Stevens:  for  his  warn- 
ing. 

He  returned  to  his  birds,  perched 
himself  behind  a  bush  at  the  river's 
edge,  and  began  skinning  them.  He 
had  almost  finished  when  he  heard 
hoarse  shouts  from  up  the  river. 
From  his  position  he  could  see  the 
stream  a  hundred  yards  below  the 
ford.  Stevens  had  driven  in  his 
He  could  see  them  breasting  the  first 
sweep  of  the  current. 

"Good  God,  what  a  fool!"  he 
gasped. 

He  saw  the  tragedy  almost  before 
it  had  begun.  Still  three  hundred 
yards  below  the  swimming  horses 
was  the  gravelly  bar  which  they  must 
reach  on  the  opposite  side.  He  noted 
the  grayish  strip  of  smooth  water 
that  marked  the  end  of  the  dead-line. 
Three  of  four  of  the  stronger  animals 
were  forging  steadily  toward  this. 
The  others  grouped  close  together, 
almost  motionless  in  their  last  tre- 
mendous fight,  were  left  farther  and 
farther  behind.  Then  came  the 
break.  A  mare  and  her  yearling  colt 
had  gone  in  with  the  bunch.  Aldous 
saw  the  colt,  with  its  small  head  and 
shoulders  high  out  of  the  water 
sweep  down  like  a  chip  with  the  cur- 
rent. A  cold  chill  ran  through  him 
as  he  heard  the  whinneying  scream 
of  the  mother — a  warning  crv  that 
held  for  him  the  pathos  and  the  de- 
spair of  a  creature  that  was  human. 
He  saw  the  mare  give  up  and  follow 
resistlessly  with  the  deadlv  current, 
her  eyes  upon  her  colt.  The  heads 
behind  her  wavered  then  turned,  and 
in  another  moment  the  herd  was 
sweeping  down  to  its  destruction. 

Aldous  felt  like  turning  his  head. 
But  the  spectacle  fascinated  him,  and 
he  looked.  He  saw  head  after  head 
go  under.  The  last  animal  had  dis- 
appeared when  chance  turned  his 
eves  uDStream  and  close  in  to  shore. 
Here  flowed  a  steady  current  free  of 
rock,  and  down  this — head  and  shoul- 
ders still  high  out  of  the  water — 
came  the  colt!  What  miracle  had 
saved  the  little  fellow  thus  far  Aldous 
did  not  stop  to  ask.  Fiftv  yards  be- 
low it  would  meet  the  fate  of  the 
others.  Half  that  distance  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  maelstrom  below  was 
the  dead  trunk  of  a  fallen  spruce 
overhanging  the  water  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  In  a  flash  Aldous  was 
racing  toward  it.  He  climbed  out 
on  it,  leaned  far  over,  and  reached 
down.  His  hand  touched  the  water. 
In  the  grim  excitement  of  rescue  he 
forgot  his  own  peril.  There  was  one 
chance  in  twenty  that  the  colt  would 
come  within  his  reach,  and  it  did.  He 
made  a  single  lunge  and  caught  it 
by  the  ear.  For  a  moment  after  that 
his  heart  turned  sick.  Under  the  add- 
ed strain  the  dead  spruce  sagged 
down  with  a  warning  crack.  But  it 
held,  and  Aldous  hung  to  his  grip  on 
the  ear.  Foot  by  foot  he  wormed  his 
way  back,  until  at  last  he  had  dragged 
the  little  animal  ashore. 

And  then  a  voice  spoke  behind 
him,  a  voice  that  he  would  have  rec- 
ognized among  ten  thousand,  low, 
sweet,  thrilling. 

"That  was  splendid,  John  Aldous!" 
it  said.  "If  I  were  a  man  I  would 
want  to  be  a  man  like  you!" 

He  turned.  A  few  steps  from  him 
stood  Joanne  Grav.  Her  face  was 
as  white  as  the  bit  of  lace  at  her 
throat.  Her  lips  were  colorless,  and 
her  bosom  rose  and  fell  swiftly. 
(To  Be  Continued.) 


Hang  Out  A  Line 
Of  Holeless  Hosiery 

When  you  hang  up  the  stockings  on  wash  day 
and  find  them  hole-worn  and  torn,  you  reaUze 
that  instead  of  your  well-earned  rest,  you  have  an 
evening's  darning  ahead  of  you.  There's  no  need 
of  so  much  darning.  Buy  Durable  Durham 
Hosiery  for  the  whole  family,  and  on  wash  day 
you'll  hang  out  a  line  of  holeless  hosiery. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

is  made  right  in  the  heart  of  the  cotton  district 
from  the  best  yarn  we  can  make.  It  has  heavily 
reinforced  heels,  toes  and  soles — always  fits  snug 
after  every  washing,  and  the  tops  can't 
be  jerked  from  the  bottoms.  Every  pair 
is  made  strongest  where  the  wear 
comes  hardest. 

Our  location,  economical  manufacturing  con- 
ditions, and  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  this  class  of  hosiery  in  the 
world,  enable  us  to  sell  superior  hosiery  for  the 
low  price  of  10,  15  and  25  cents. 


For  best  wear,  buy 
Durable  Durham 
2  S-cent  Mercerized 
Hosiery. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills 
Durham,  N.  G. 


A  Watch-It-Get 'Em 

NAnt  Destroyer — 13  slow  acting — does  not 
kill  instantly,  but  gets  the  nest  ae  well  as 
the  paient.    Does  not  lose  strength.  Pos- 

Titively  non-poisonous — no  danger  to  chil- 
dren, house  pets,  or  foodstuffs.  Send  Gc 
for  trial  can.  Ask  your  neighbor.  She 
uses    it.     At   your    dealer.     Accept  no 

S substitute.    Write  Watch-It-Get-'E^  Co.. 
DEPT.  O,  19  to  25  MINNA  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


A»k  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses,  Milch  Oows.  Chickens,  Young  V.g? 
and  Hogs.    Cheapest  food  in  the  market  to-df^y. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it.  addreee 
EL,   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 
433    Culifornia    St.,    San  Franelsco. 


FURNITURE 

I     DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  ^ 

One-Half 

Retailer's  Profit 

WRITE  FOR  BIG.  FREE 
ILI^USTRATED  CATALOG. 

ZUMBRO  CO 

1403  Fifth  Street 
Oakland,  Cal. 


GET  "WISED  UP 

before  you  start  any  campaign  arguments.  Our  book. 
"The  Presidency,"  will  make  you  well  informed  on 
all  national  campaigns.  Gives  electoral  vote  in 
every  eie<:tion  since  Washington;  popular  vote  since 
1868;  close  contests  in  various  States,  instances 
when  pojmlar  majority  did  not  rule,  and  a  thousand 
other  facts  you  should  know,  but  don't.  50  pages, 
authoritative,  non-partisan.  10c  silver  brings  it 
Mutnal  Magazine  Agency,  Room  12, 
Hover  Block,  Kennenlck,  Wash. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
AND  SILOS 

Water  Trough*, 
Windmills,  Frames 
and  Towers. 

Steel  and  Wood. 
Prices  the  Lowest. 

BROWN  &  DYSON, 

644  So.  Center  St., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Use  Frenchgloss 
in   Your  Starch 

to  obtain  a  perfect  laundry 
finish.  It  makes  ironing 
a  pleasure;  clothes  wear 
longer. 

Used  for  soft  gar- 
ments, silks,  etc.;  it 
gives  a  beautiful,  lasting 
finish;  garments  keep 
tlieir  new.  fresh  appear- 
ance; keep  dirt  from 
working  Into  the 
fabric.  Try  It. 

Price  10  cts  at 
Grocers  or 
liy  Mall. 

FRENCHGLOSS  CO., 
IL-iT  E.  12th  St.,  Oakland. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 


FALL   CHICKS —  Thoroughbred    S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  bred  to  lay;  not  sim- 
ply chicks,  but  stock  that  lays  and 
pays.  I  hatch  from  my  own  yards  ex- 
clusively—  ?500  to  anyone  that  can 
prove  otherwise.  My  ideal  stone  hatch- 
ery enables  me  to  hatch  perfect  chicks 
during  hottest  time  of  year  and  I  ship 
in  the  "Dobbel  Safety  Boxes,"  which  in- 
sure proper  ventilation  and  safe  deliv- 
ery. Quality  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  my  folder.  F.  W.  DOB- 
BEL,  Buena  Vista  Poultry  Yards,  Box 
173-0,  Sonoma.  Cal. 

ADVERTISE  TOUR  POULTRY — It  pays 
to  advertise  your  poultry  for  sale  in 
Orchard  and  Farm.  One  advertiser  at 
Alameda,  California,  wrote  as  follows: 
"Please  keep  right  on  running  my  ad 
in  the  Orchard  and  Farm.  It  certainly 
gets  me  great  results.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  run  an  ad  in  seven  papers,  and 
the  Orchard  and  Farm  gets  me  more 
live  buye-s  than  all  of  the  other  papers 
put  together."  Write  your  advertise- 
ment for  the  November  number  and 
get  it  into  our  hands  by  the  20th  of 
October. 

FALL  CHICKS  hatching  now  —  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas, 
Brown,  White  Leghorns,  any  quantity, 
good  quality,  right  prices.  Send  card 
for  information  on  Fall  chicks — why 
they  pay,  what  we  will  delive~  yours 
for  prepaid  and  all  about  our  money- 
making  utility  strains  of  breeding 
stock.  The  kind  it  will  pay  you  to 
keep.  ROOFDEN  POULTRY  RANCH 
AND  HATCHERY,   Campbell,  Cal. 

BUILD  UP  your  flock — Ask  for  Phoe- 
nix Milling  Company  "Chick  Food" 
for  your  little  chicks — a  perfect  mix- 
ture—  and  Phoenix  Milling  Company 
"Scratch  Food  '  for  your  hens.  It's  ex- 
cellent. Your  grocer  will  get  either  for 
you.  PHOENIX  MILLING  COMPANY. 
Sacramento,  California. 

BABY  CHICKS  now  ready.  Hatches 
every  week.  Write  for  special  Fall 
chick  circular.  See  why  Fall  chicks 
pay.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Also  have  surplus  White  Leghorn 
hatching  eggs.  CAMPBELL  POULTRY 
RANCH,  Campbell,  California. 

IF  YOU  WANT  good  breeding  stock  in 
any  of  the  standard  or  fancy  breeds 
of  poultry,  rabbits  or  pigeons,  ask  us. 
%  million  baby  chix  this  season,  all  va- 
rieties. Incubators,  new  and  used.  We 
issue  no  catalogue.  RELIABLE  POUL- 
TRY EXCHANGE,  743  Los  Angeles  St.. 
Los  Angeles,  Desk  One. 

CLOSING  OUT— French  killing  knives 
(50c),  now  25c;  Taylor's  hygrometers 
($1.50),  only  75c;  Dayton's  Roup  Cure 
(50c),  only  20c;  Scaley  Leg  Ointment, 
15c.  Book  on  Mushroom  Culture.  15c; 
Bee  Culture.  75c.  WEST  COAST  SEED 
HOUSE,  705  S.  Griffin  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

PETALUMA  Hatchery  —  Established 
1902.  Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to 
points  reached  in  three  davs;  six  va- 
rieties. There  are  fifteen  large  hatch- 
eries here,  but  only  one  "Petaluma 
Hatchery."  We  challenge  the  hen. 
Send  for  free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

RHODE  ISLAND  Red,  White  Leghorn 
chicks,  100s,  1,000s:  our  heavv  layers, 
hatched  right  in  $60,000  brick  and  con- 
crete hatchery.  Broiler  plants  supplied. 
Stock,  hatching  eggs.  Prices  reason- 
able. PEBBLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY,  Sunnyvale,  Califor- 
nia. 

BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks  —  the  kind 
that  win  and  lay;  eggs  for  hatching 
and  choice  stock  for  s.nle.  Have  bred 
Barred  Rocks  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Write  for  catalog  showing  win- 
nings. VODDEN'S  ROCKERY,  Los 
Gates,  Calif. 

WHITE  Wyandotte  cockerels  hatched 
March  28th.  Parent  stock  up  to  264 
eggs  on  both  sides.  Nothing  better 
bred.  Prices  $3.00  to  $5.00  for  vigorous 
birds.  T.  F.  DERRICK,  Selby,  Cali- 
fornia. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  chicks  for  Fall  de- 
livery, $15.00  per  100.  Hatching  eggs, 
$1.50  for  15.  $8.00  for  100.  THE  FER- 
RIS RANCH.  Grand  and  Reservoir,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 

TRAPNESTED  White  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns; great  winners  and  layers. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  ARTHUR  H. 
SCHROEDER,  Alta  Mesa,  Mountain 
View,  Cal. 

SILVER  CAMPINES  and  golden  hatch- 
ing eggs,  and  young  stock  for  sale. 
M.  YEHL.  Route  1,  Box  11-C,  Livermore, 
California. 

BARRED    ROCK    cockerels    for  sale. 

MRS.  HERBERT  LEININGER,  Chlco, 
Cal. 


POULTRY— Continued. 


DAY-OLD  chix — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Light  Brahmas,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Buft  and  White  Orp- 
ingtons. ENOCH  CREWS,  Seabright, 
Cal. 

"FREE" — Folder  about  Lice.  FLOYD, 
Poultry  Expert,   1772    Green  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RABBITS 


GILMORES  Model  Self-Cleaning  Rab- 
bit Hutch  plans.  Our  free  circular 
tells  you  about  them.  We  are  West- 
ern agents  for  the  Mayhew  Rabbit 
Remedies.  Booklet  dealing  with  dis- 
eases of  rabbits  free.  Also  carry  a  tine 
line  of  rabbit  books.  GILMORE  RAB- 
BIT FARM,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

CALDWELL  BROS.,  America's  leading 
breeders  and  exporters  of  American 
Reds  (formerly  New  Zealands);  com- 
plete line  of  rabbit  remedies,  books, 
hutches,  etc.;  Caldwell  pays  the  ex- 
press; list  free.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BIG  BARGAINS — America's  best  blood 
1915  prize-winners.    Fully  pedigreed. 
SINNOTT'S  RABBITRY.  Fresno.  Calif. 

BUNNIES — Advertise  Rabbits  for  sale 
in  Orchard  and   Farm;   only   3c  per 
word. 


DOGS,   FERRETS,  GUINEAS. 


WANTED — Young  Guineas,  not  over  6 
months  old,  live  or  dressed.  State 
price  and  weight  F.  O.  B.  San  Francis- 
co. Box  574,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  (75  pedigreed),  real 
beauties,  at  bargain  prices.  Express 
paid.     Send   for    picture,    price  card. 
SHADELAND  FARMS,  Amity,  Oregon. 

WANTED — To    buy    50    young  guinea 
hens  and  50  very  young  turkeys.  Ad- 
vise age  and  price.    WM.  HERTRICH, 
San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

PET  STOCK— If  you  have  dogs,  ferrets 
or  guineas  you  want  to  sell,  adve-- 
tise  in  Orchard  and  Farm;  only  3c  per 
word. 

FERRETS  for  sale.      Price    list  free. 

M.\X  KELLAR,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Wake- 
man.  Ohio. 


GARDEN  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


WE  BUY  alfalfa  seed  containing  dod- 
der, mustard  and  other  noxious  weed 
seeds.  Send  us  samples  of  any  high  or 
low  grade  seed  you  may  have,  also  of 
mustard,  bur  and  sour  clover  seed,  flax, 
etc.  MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE 
CO.,  Fifth  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

WALNUTS — Vrooman  Franquette  and 
San  Jose  Mayette  grafted  on  North- 
ern California  black.  Sizes  3  to  10  feet. 
Prices  reasonable.  We  grow  our  own 
trees,  scions  selected  from  our  walnut 
grove.  Walnut  scions  for  sale.  SUN- 
SET NURSERY,  San  Jose,  California. 

WALNUT  TREES — Franquette,  May- 
ette and  Mammoth  on  Black  Root; 
also  grafting  wood  and  black  seedling 
trees;  lowest  prices.  THE  MAMMOTH 
WALNUT  NURSERIES,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED  for  sale.    Producer  to 
consumer.    Write  D.  W.  STADTMUL- 
LER,  Woodland,  California,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

SALESMEN  wanted    to    sell  our  com- 
plete line  of  nursery  stock.  DONALD 
NURSERY  CO.,  Donald,  Ore. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


COLLECTION  agencies— RAUER'S  LAW 
AND  COLLECTION  CO.  All  collec- 
tions handled  promptlv.  4th  floor. 
Marston  Bldg..  244  Kearny  St.,  San 
Francisco.  References,  Dun's  and 
Bradstreet. 

SOIL  ANALYSIS  made  by  R.  R.  Snow- 
den,  Stimson  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
is  the  kind  that  gives  valuable  results. 
Many  years'  experience  enables  this 
chemist  to  "deliver  the  goods."  Write 
for  proofs. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  OPEN— If  you  are  looking 
for  a  position  on  a  good  stock  ranch, 
-un  a  little  advertisement  In  Orchard 
and  Farm;  it  will  only  cost  you  3c  per 
word;  mail  your  advertisement  to  us 
by  October  20th  to  get  into  the  No- 
vember number. 


LIVESTOCK 


SMITH'S  Poland  Chinas.  Bred  sows, 
bred  gilts,  open  gilts,  boars  ready  for 
service.  Sired  by  Iowa  Wonder,  son  of 
A  Wonder,  greatest  Poland  China  Li 
living  or  dead.  Joker  was  the  First 
Prize  boar  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair 
in  1915.  As  a  special  inducement  each 
purchaser  will  be  given  a  year  s  sub- 
scription to  the  "American  Swineherd," 
the  special  advocate  of  the  Poland 
China,  and  a  copy  of  "The  Handbook  on 
the  Sow"  and  a  copy  of  "The  Pig  Feed- 
ers' Manual."  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran, Cal. 

BILLIKICN  herd  of  improved  Chester 
Whites.  The  farmer's  utility  breed. 
Size  combined  with  quality.  Easy  feed- 
ers that  make  rapid  gains.  15  bred 
gilts  and  6u  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes 
carrying  the  best  blood  lines  this  breed 
produces.  Prices  are  reasonable  and 
quality  is  high  class.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  prices.  Every  animal  is  im- 
munized against  hog  cholera,  the  virus- 
serum  treatment  being  used.  C.  B. 
CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, California. 

FOR  SALE — A  herd  of  about  twenty 
Toggenburg  marked  Swiss  milch 
goats;  young  stock,  breeding  age,  good 
milking  strain;  prices  $15  to  $50  each. 
Just  the  thing  for  foothill  ranch  with 
brush  pasture  in  rear,  or  orchard  brush 
with  it.  Address  JOHN  STEWART, 
Box  27,  Mentone.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Have  you  any  livestock 
for  sale?  No  matter  what  you  have 
to  sell,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  your 
classified  advertisement  to  ORCHARD 
AND  FARM,  6th  floor,  Hearst  building, 
San  Francisco,  to  reach  us  by  the  20th 
of  October  to  get  into  the  November 
numbe-. 

RED  ROCK  RANCH  Durocs  are  good 
ones.  See  them.  Mature  boars,  young 
gilts,  tried  brood  sows;  forty  head  must 
be  sold  in  next  thirty  days.  Come  and 
see  them  or  write  your  wants.  R.  Q. 
WICKHAM.  owner,  Glen  Ellen,  Califor- 
nia. 

BERKSHIRES,  20  mo.  old;  boar  regis- 
tered "210972  Lomita  Masterpiece." 
2  sows  (no  relation).  10  pigs  5  mo.  old, 
offspring  of  above;  all  healthy.  440 
Webster  St.,  San  Francisco;  phone  Mar- 
ket 7168. 

WINONA  BERKSHIRES — Won  at  Sac- 
ramento 18  prizes,  including  four 
firsts  and  two  championships.  Stock  of 
all  ages  for  sale.  F.  R.  STEEL.  Winona 
Ranch,  Route  1.  A106,  Grants  Pass, 
Oregon. 

FOR  SALE — One  hundred  fifty  high- 
grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers,  part 
springing;  also  few  choice  yearling 
heifers.  J.  A.  KNORR,  Blanchardville, 
Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  Chester  Whites — Select- 
ed bred  sows  and  gilts  at  pork  prices. 
Two  fine  bred  boars.    DALLOS  BACHE, 
R.  R.  No.  2,  Hollister,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Fancy  belted  Hampshire 
hogs.    Well  belted  young  sows  and 

boars,  registered.     Prices  reasonable. 

BEN.  F.  THORPE.  Manager.  Canfleld 
Estate  Ranches,  Bonsall,  California. 

GOATS — Fine  milk  stock;  driving  goat, 
new  wagon,  harness,  fine  outfit  for 
sale.     956  Madison  St.,  Albany,  Cal. 

WILLCWMOOR  Ayreshires — Great  rec- 
ords; economy;  300  head  in  herd.  J. 
W.  CLISE,  Redmond,  Washington. 

YOUNG  registered    Guernsey  bull  for 
sale  cheap.    Guaranteed  sound.  KEN- 
NETH EVANS.  Gilroy,  California. 

REGISTERED    Poland     China  swine. 

Weanling  pigs  of  both  sexes.  J,  H. 
COOK,  Paradise,  Calif. 

READ    OUR    advertising   on    page  12. 

Tagus  Ranch,  Tagus  Switch,  via  Tu- 
lare.  California.  

REDROCK  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal., 
for  best  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

HIGH-CLASS  Duroc-Jersey  hogs.  RED 
ROCK  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 


FREE  MAIL  CATALOGT^E- Blue  flan- 
nel middy  blouses,  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flan- 
nel blouses,  $5;  genuine  army  shoes, 
$4.50;  send  for  our  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  suits,  army  canteens,  khaki  suits, 
campaign  hats,  cowboy  hats,  money 
belts,  cartridge  belts,  tents  and  ham- 
mocks. LEIBOLD  &  CO..  317  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

CL.\SSIFIED  ADVERTISING— It  pays 
to  carry  classified  advertising  in 
Orchard  and  Farm;  only  3c  per  word; 
mail  your  advertisement  to  us  by  the 
20th  of  October  for  the  November  issue. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WEEKS'  POULTRY  COLONY.  PALO 
ALTO.  First,  FEED  YOUR- 
SELF from  the  products  of 
your  "little  land,  "  then 
specialize  on  poultry  for 
cash  income;  this  I  have 
done  successfully  for  years, 
am  doing  now  and  advise 
you  to  do;  visit  me  at  Palo 
Alto  and  I  WILL  CON- 
VINCE YOU  that  I  know 
how  to  keep  1,000  hens  on 
an  acre,  make  them  earn  $2 
each  per  year  and  still  have 
room  for  home,  garden, 
fruit  and  berries;  it  is  the 
IDEAL  LIFE,  and  my  new 
colony,  RUNNYMEDE.  close 
to  my  own  home,  the 
IDEAL  PLACE  for  soil, 
water  supply,  climate  and 
social  advantages;  besides, 
I  agree  to  TEACH  you,  and 
also  to  MARKET  YOUR 
PRODUCTS;  illustrated  lit- 
erature now  ready;  write 
or  come. 

CHARLES  WEEKS, 
Palo   Alto.  California. 

CALIFORNIA  Nile  Garden  Farms.  b€ 
in  the  West.  Wanted,  the  landle. 
man  for  our  manless  land.  Alfalf. 
dairy,  hogs,  tomatoes,  sugar  beetL. 
beans,  sunflowers,  pays  for  a  little  Irri- 
gated farm.  Markets,  transportation, 
macadam  roads,  cheap  freight  rates 
Ten  years  to  pay.  Buy  direct.  Thi 
land  back  of  the  buyer.  No  town.siti 
promises.  Just  good  land,  water  and 
opportunity.  100  satisfied  buyers.  Come 
or  write  to-day.  HUBBARD,  the  Land 
Man,  660  Market  St.,  Suite  308.  We 
made  eight  sales  through  one  satisfied 
customer.  That's  why  we  sell  so  much 
land — we  always  satisfy  our  buyer.  S«el 
HUBBARD. 


NO  PAYMENT  DOWN. 

FARMERS  ARE  MAKING  GOOD  A1 
ORLAND,   GLENN   CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 
UNDER  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  IRRIOA-' 
TION  PROJECT;   SO  CAN  YOU.  WV 
SUPPLY    THE    LAND    AND    ASK  N0| 
PAYMENT    UNTIL    YOU    CAN  MAKE 
SAME  FROM  CROPS.     IS  THIS  FAIR 
ENOUGH?      NO    BETTER    SOIL  I'OR 
ALFALFA,    ALMONDS.    OLIVES.  OR 
ANGES.     LEMONS.    ETC.  CALL 
SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET.  "OP.I.  N 
FARMS.  "    F.  D.  BURR  CO..  251-2.'):-r 
RUSS  BLDG..  235  MONTGOMERY,  SA 
FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

DO   YOU   want   a   modern,  up-to-da 

poultry  ranch  that  includes  a  ntecl 
bungalow  with  all  improvements,  neM| 
good  neighbors,  close  to  clean  to'wn 
to  city,  that  will  pay  you  extra  go 
income?  Then  w-ite  us  about  our  one 
and  two-acre  plants,  equipped  and  inl 
bearing  fruit,  at  bargain  prices.  A| 
real  opportunity  for  a  live  poultrymi 
Are  you  one?  Investigation  is  chei^ 
try  some.  Address  owner,  GEO. 
ELLESON,  Campbell,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 140    acres    hill    land;  Ul 

acres  grapes,  80  prune  and  pea 
trees  9  years  old;  4-room  house,  largel 
barn;  cement  reservoir;  water  plp*d| 
from  a  spring;  creek  with  water  alll 
the  year.  About  15  acres  cleared;  IMI 
miles  from  Calistoga,  Napa  County.l 
Fine  climate;  beautiful  place  for  al 
home.  Price  $2,750.  No  exchangaa-l 
Address  T.  S.  BURNIGHT,  Ukiah,  Calltf 

A  DAIRY  RANCH. 

412   acres;   2   miles   from   town  — 
railroad;  all  river  silt;  100  acres  al- 
falfa, some  almonds,  some  prunes;  en-. 
tire  place  cultivated;  BOO  miners'  inches" 
free     water     gravitled     from  strong 
stream  that  forms  north  boundary  ti 
ranch;   best  dairy  proposition   in  the 
county;  soil  sample  and  full  description 
sent  on  request.    Price  $65,000. 
R.  L.  DOUGLAS     -     -     Red  Bluff.  Cai 

BUYERS  FOR  FARMS — Do  you  "in' 
to  sell  or  trade  your  farm?  Ad.er- 
tise  in  Orchard  and  Farm;  only  3c  per 
word;  mall  your  advertisement  to  u." 
by  October  20th  to  get  Into  the  Novem- 
ber number.   

FREE  HOMES — Safe  Investments  with- 
out residence;  school.  State,  Indian 
Government  lands.  You  have  9  right.= 
worth  $1,000  each.  New  booklet  free 
Write  JOSEPH  CLARK,  Sacramento 

I  OWN  and  offer  for  sale — One-quarter 
block  in  Sacramento  City  at  18th  and 
R  streets.  Lot  one  is  improved  and 
leased.  Price  $15,000.  Easy  terms.  J 
H.  PETERSEN,  Dixon,  California. 

STATE  and  Government  land,  new 
openings.  Some  near  you.  Differeni 
Counties  and  States.  Write  now  for 
Booklet.  JOSEPH  CLARK,  Searcher 
Records,  Sacramento. 

HOMESTEAD  of  80  acres,  fine  vallev 
soil  that  can  all  be  irrigated;  closo  to 
school  and  station;  $160  covers  all  ex- 
pense of  taking  it  up.  Box  324  Made- 
line. Calif. 
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REAL  ESTATE— Continued. 


IRRIGATED  GOVERNMENT  LAND — 
Will  locate  twenty  men  on  Govern- 
ment land  who  will  join  a  mutual  irri- 
gation company  and  help  build  ditch  to 
irrigate  the  land.  This  land  is  a  rich 
sagebrush  loam,  suitable  for  general 
farming,  stockraising  and  dairying. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  land  except 
Government  filing  fees.  The  water 
rights  are  ample  and  will  cost  $40  per 
acre.  Will  require  about  $25  per  acre 
-ash.  Prefer  men  who  will  take  40  and 
sj  acre  tracts.  For  particulars  address 
Box  572,  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Fran- 
■isco,  California. 

HAVE  BRICK  BUSINESS  HOUSE,  main 
street,      Vacaville;      also  dwelling 
ouse;  both  gilt  edge  property;  all  for 
a.sh.    P.  O.  box  154,  Vacaville,  Solano 
ounty.  Califo-nia. 

HOMESTEADS  and  cheap  irrigable 
lands  near  railroad;  good  soil,  climate 
and  water;  favorable  for  dairying, 
fruit,  poultry  and  stock.  Write  L..  W. 
McADAMS,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

FRESNO  RICE  AND  ALFALFA  LAND 
— $35  per  acre;  level  and  abundance 
of  water;  easily  worth  $75  per  acre; 
terms.  OWNER,  450  Thirty-seventh 
street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 6-12  tractor  with  Smalley 
No.  14  hay  cutter,  meal  attachment, 
elevator  and  belt;  cutter  almost  new; 
'omplete  outfit,  $500.  M.  VAN  HOOK, 
Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

I'OR  SALE — Forty  acres  In  North  tract. 
Delta,  Utah.    Water  less  than  $1  per 
acre  per  year.    Price  $4,000;  terms.  C. 
Ti.  HANNA,  Riverside,  California. 

OI^IVE  LAND — A  choice  20  acres,  with 
good  improvements,    in    the  famous 
Happy  Valley.     Address  WM.  McCALL, 
Olinda,  Shasta  County,  Cal. 

U^LL   SACRIFICE    for    $900    cash,  20 
acres  Stevinson  Colony,  Merced  coun- 
ty.   J.  K.,  box  1188,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


CURTAINS — Direct  from  the  factory  at 
factory  prices.  Save  almost  half. 
Marquisette,  hand  drawn,  with  lace 
<  dge,  cream  or  ecru.  Special  price,  $2 
a  pair.  Mail  orders  filled.  Write  for 
catalog.  We  re-cover  comforters  like 
new.  CALIFORNIA  CURTAIN  MILLS, 
-Manufacturers  of  Curtains  and  Com- 
forters, 86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco, 
'alifornla. 

F'ARCEL  POST — Millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  now  buy  by  Parcel 
Post;  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  ad- 
vertise it  under  this  head;  It  will  cost 
you  only  3c  per  word.  Mail  your  ad- 
vertisement to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 
nth  floor,  Hearst  building,  San  Fran- 
nsco,  by  the  20th  of  October  to  get 
into  the  November  number. 

HL'Y  SALMON  at  wholesale.  Fish — 
World's  famous  Puget  Sound  salmon. 
VII)  lbs.  net  salmon  in  brine,  $6.50;  25 
lbs.  smoked  salmon,  $2.50;  25  lbs.  net 
-salmon  bellies  in  brine,  $2.50.  T.  A. 
lUOARD,  4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle, 
\\  ash. 

TO  REDUCE   the  high  cost  of  living 
send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer 
Catalogue.    SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106 
Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

I'RESH  ROASTED  coffee  direct  from 
the  plantation.  Prepaid,  5  lbs.,  $1.25, 
i^ular  35c  value.     SUNSET  COFFEE 

'       San  Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MOTION  PICTURE  machine  operators 
and  theatre  managers  receive  good 
■salaries.  Study  operating  and  manag- 
ing by  the  E.  T.  Correspondence  Sys- 
tem of  Motion  Picture  Instruction.  Box 
M6.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — It  pays 
to  carry  classified  advertising  In 
Orchard  and  Farm;  only  3c  per  word; 
mail  your  advertisement  to  us  by  the 
-Dth  of  Octobe-  for  the  November  issue. 

STUDY  Telegraphy,  Stenography,  Book- 
;     keeping.  Law,  English.    Board,  room 

!and  tuition  may  be  earned.  Catalogue 
Free.  MACKAY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
915  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


GAS  ENGINES— SECOND  HAND. 


NEW  AND  2D-HAND  MACHINERY— If 
you  have  any  second-hand  machin- 
ery to  sell,  advertise  in  Orchard  and 
Farm;  only  3c  per  word;  mail  your  ad 
to  us  by  the  20th  of  October  for  the 
November  number. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE  HELP  WANTED 
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GAS  ENGINES— I  can  furnish  you  re- 
built Fairbanks,  Morse,  Otto,  Peer- 
less, Samson,  Union  and  other  good 
makes  in  all  sizes.  All  Investigators 
buy  and  all  buyers  are  delighted.  Pay 
when  satisfied.  J.  J.  POTTINGER,  189 
2nd  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WAGONS   FOR  SALE — On   account  of 
establishing  auto  deliveries,  we  offer 
the   following   wagons   in    good  run- 
ning order: 

2  1-horse  delivery  wagons,  l,OJO-lb. 
capacity. 

2  2-horse  delivery  wagons,  1,500-lb. 
capacity. 

1  light  truck  wagon,  2,500-lb.  capacity. 
For  particulars  address 

L.  D.  McLEAN  CO., 
1158  Sutter  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAVE  90  PER  CENT  ON  YOUR  TIRE 
BILLS  by  our  new  double-tread  proc- 
ess, economy  system;  send  us  two  old 
tires,  one  rim  cut  with  good  tread,  one 
tread-worn  with  good  side  walls  and 
heads;  we  will  reconstruct  them  into 
one  perfectly  good  tire  at  low  cost;  get 
more  mileage  out  of  your  old  tires. 
ORIGINAL  DOUBLE-TREAD  TIRE  CO., 
"We  originate — others  imitate." 
1729  Broadway,  Oakland. 

FOR  SALE — Golden  Gate  gas  tractor; 

4-cyl.,  4%x5i4  eng.,  Bosch  magneto, 
Master  carburetor,  hardened  forged 
gears,  Timken  bearings  in  transmis- 
'  sion;  length  10  ft.  6  in.,  width  4  ft.  10 
in.;  height  4  ft.  8  in.;  does  work  of  12 
horses;  original  cost,  $1,750;  will  sell 
for  $1,000  cash,  as  I  have  no  use  for  it. 
W.  L.  CLEVE,  3034  Fremont  St.,  Berke- 
ley. 

GREAT  BARGAIN— $400  Studebaker 
rubber-tired  surrey,  single  harness; 
all  first-class  condition;  $65;  free  deliv- 
ery to  boat.  HERRICK,  107  Bellevue 
ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BURGLAR  ALARM!  Explodes  .32  cali- 
ber blank  cartridge!  Fasten  any  door 
or  window.  Sample,  50c.  Special  Agents' 
prices.  SUNSET  SALES  AGENCY,  126 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 50  light  acetylene  gas 
plant.  Excellent  condition.  Selling 
on  account  of  getting  electric  lights. 
Price  right.  N.  C.  JOHNSON,  Chats- 
worth,  California. 

USED    BOOKS  —  Extraordinary  bar- 
gains.    Catalog.     HIGENE'S,  F-2441 
Post,  San  Francisco.     (Books  bought.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MANSFIELD  PATENT  AUTOMATIC 
WATER  -FINDER;  subterranean 
water  veins  scientifically  located;  in- 
strument indorsed  by  British  govern- 
ment; we  tell  you  if  the  water  is  there 
before  you  bore.  Why  take  chances? 
Fo.-  terms  write  N.  W.  GILCHRIST, 
1786  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  to 
sell,  advertise  it  in  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM;  only  3c  per  word;  mail  your 
advertisement  to  us  by  October  20th  to 
get  into  the  November  number. 

CASH  PAID  for  Old  False  Teeth  in  any 
condition;  full  sets  or  broken  pieces. 
Mail  to  CHAS.  W.  HOKE,  Three  Buttes, 
Montana. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — It  pays 
to  carry  classified  advertising  in 
Orchard  and  Farm;  only  3c  per  word; 
mail  your  advertisement  to  us  by  the 
20th  of  October  for  the  November  issue. 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured 
through  us;  established  fifty  years. 
Send  for  free  booklet  on  "Patents." 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY, 
Inc.,  Stockton,  California. 


FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa    seed,    new  crop; 

first  quality,  prompt  shipment.  Order 
direct  from  greatest  producing  section. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  sample.  Be 
sure  to  state  amount  wanted.  LEO 
TURNER,  Yuma,  Arizona. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


HORTICULTURIST  AND  FARM  MAN- 
AGER wants  situation  as  superin- 
tendent of  estate.  Prefer  management 
of  developing  fruit  ranch.  References. 
Box  5763,  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

EXPERT  HORTICULTURIST  and  land- 
scape engineer  open  for  position  with 
city  park  commission  or  private  estate. 
Can  furnish  highest  references.  Box 
575,  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Fanclsco. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  competent  and 
experienced  superintendent  for  large 
cattle  and  farming  property  in  Califor- 
nia. Applicant  must  furnish  references 
with  application  and  must  have  had 
several  years'  practical  experience  in 
management  of  large  ranch  interests. 
He  must  be  a  thoroughly  experienced 
cattle  man.  Address  Box  573,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Hearst  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

WANTED — A  thoroughly  capable  farm- 
er with  horses  and  equipment  to 
plant  200  acres  alfalfa  and  corn  near 
Stockton  on  crop  rental  plan;  when 
ranch  is  developed  can  be  sold  at  large 
profit,  which  will  be  divided  with  ten- 
ant. Address  P.  O.  box  "B,"  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

DO  YOU  WANT  a  position  for  life,  with 
big  pay,  short  hours  and  sure  ad- 
vancement? Then  work  for  Uncle  Sam. 
My  free  illustrated  book,  DK939,  tells 
how  to  get  an  appointment.  EARL 
HOPKINS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED — Men  and  women  18  or  over 
as  Government  Railway  Mail  Clerks, 
City  Carriers,  Clerks  at  Washington; 
$75.00  month.  Write  for  list  of  posi- 
tions obtainable.  FRANKLIN  INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept.  P240,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LABORERS — Do  you  need  any  help  on 
the  farm?    If  so,  run  a  little  adver- 
tisement in  Orchard  and  Farm;  only 
3c  per  word. 


WANTED— AGENTS.  SALESMEN 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  CANVASSERS,  OLD 
OR  YOUNG — City  or  country  finds 
our  hardy  Northern-grown  nursery 
stock  a  splendid  seller;  the  prestige  of 
the  Washington  Nursery  Co. — the  lar- 
gest in  the  State — 13  years  in  business 
— 15,000  orders  annually  is  back  of  you; 
age  or  experience  no  handicap;  per- 
sistent canvassing  gets  results;  busi- 
ness this  year  better  than  ever;  good 
territory  still  open.  Address,  Toppen- 
ish,  Wash. 

THE  OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY  of 
Orenco,  Oregon,  wants  several  good 
tree  salesmen  in  California  and  Nevada 
to  sell  their  popular  Northern-grown, 
non-irrigated  trees  direct  to  planters. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Selling  in- 
structions given;  complete  supplies  fur- 
nished. References  and  clean  record 
required. 

WE  WILL  PAY  you  $120  for  congenial 
work  in  your  own  community.  60 
days  or  less.  Man  or  woman.  No  cap- 
ital required.  Opportunity  for  promo- 
tion. Spare  time  may  be  used.  Full 
particulars  free.  INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS,  304  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

YOUNG  MAN,  would  you  accept  a  tai- 
lor-made suit  just  for  showing  it  to 
vour  friends?  Then  write  BANNER 
TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  411,  Chicago, 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a 
wonderful  offer. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — It  pays 
to  carry  classified  advertising  in 
Orchard  and  Farm;  only  3c  per  word; 
mail  your  advertisement  to  us  by  the 
20th  of  Octobe"  for  the  November  issue. 

AGENTS  can  make  big  money  handling 
Pyrocide  Fire  Extinguishers;  best 
and  lowest  priced;  exclusive  territory. 
WESTERN  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO.,  323 
Ge^ry  St..  San  Francisco. 


INSTRUMENTS  FOR  DEAF. 


YOU  CAN  HEAR  as  well  as  anyone 
with  the  new  Globe  Junior — The  sim- 
plest, smallest  and  most  perfect  hear- 
ing device  ever  produced.  If  you  need 
an  ear  phone,  you  are  paying  for  it — 
paying  in  time  you  lose  asking  people 
over  and  over  again  what  they  said — 
Paying  in  discomfort — Paying  in  con- 
versation lost  —  Paying  in  nervous 
strain — Paying  in  annoyances  caused 
your  friends — Paying  in  more  ways 
that  a  Globe  Ear-Phone  would  save  you. 
A  Globe  Ear-Phone  enables  you  to  hear 
distinctly,  to  join  in  conversation,  to 
attend  lectures,  church,  and  hear  plain- 
ly all  that  is  said.  A  postal  brings  our 
complete  catalog  to  you.  GLOBE  EAR- 
PHONE COMPANY,  343  Monadnock 
Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


PARCEL  POST 


PARCEL  POST — Millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  now  buy  by  Parcel 
Post;  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  ad- 
vertise it  under  this  head;  it  will  cost 
you  only  3c  per  word.  Mall  your  ad- 
vertisement to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 
6th  floor,  Hearst  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  the  20th  of  October  to  get 
into  the  November  number. 

LIVING  expenses  reduced  25%  through 
co-operative  buying.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  particulars.  PACIFIC  CO- 
OPERATIVE LEAGUE,  0-236  Commer- 
cial St.,  San  Francisco. 


FARMS  WANTED 


FARMS  WANTED — Any  real  estate 
dealer  needing  a  new  list  of  farms 
for  sale  to  supply  ready  buyers  should 
advertise  under  this  heading;  only  3c 
per  word.  Mail  your  advertisement  to 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  6th  floor, 
Hearst  building,  San  Francisco,  by  the 
20lh  of  October  to  get  into  the  Novem- 
ber number. 

WANTED — To    hear    from    owner  of 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
O.  K.  HAWLEY,  Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 

FARMS  WANTED— Have  7,000  buyers; 

describe  your  unsold  property.  409 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

WANTED  —  To    hear    from    owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.    State  cash  price 
and  description.     D.  F.  BUSH,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale  or  trade.     HARRY  D. 
HOLDSWORTH,  Whittier,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  to 
sell,  advertise  it  in  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM;  only  3c  per  word;  mail  your 
advertisement  to  us  by  October  20th  to 
get  into  the  November  number. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING— It  pays 
to  carry  classified  advertising  in 
Orchard  and  Farm;  only  3c  per  word; 
mail  your  advertisement  to  us  by  the 
20th  of  October  for  the  November  issue. 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  PIONEER  ASSAYING 
COMPANY,  636  Market  St.,  opposite 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MUSIC 


VERY  LATEST  smashing  big  song  hits 
of  all  publishers  (words  and  music 
complete),  15  cents  each  postpaid  any- 
where in  U.  S.  A.  Be  "up  to  the  mo- 
ment"— get  the  newest  they're  singing, 
the  latest  they're  dancing  under  the 
bright  lights  from  Broadway  to  the 
Cliff  House.  Write  to-day  for  great 
free  list.  WILDER,  the  Music  King,  51 
Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS — If  you  have 
a  piano,  an  organ,  a  violin,  a  guitar, 
or  any  other  kind  of  a  musical  in- 
strument that  you  want  to  sell,  adver- 
tise it  in  Orchard  and  Farm;  it  may 
find  you  a  buyer;  only  3c  per  word. 


HIDES  AND  FURS. 


FURS — For  highest  prices  and  quick 
returns  ship  your  furs  to  the  SCHU- 
MACHER FUR  CO.,  234  Third  St.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS. 


EVERYTHING  for  the  builder  —  All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  mate- 
rial; doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles, 
corrugated  iron,  cement  trays,  panel- 
ing, at  the  lowest  prices.  Send  list  and 
get  estimate.  Country  orders  and  car- 
load lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKEVITT  & 
SON,  Wreckers,  1849  Mission  Street, 
near  18th,  San  Francisco,  California. 


AAA — LUMBER,  new  and  second  hand; 

rough,  $10  M;  finished,  $15;  'A*  R.  W. 
shingles,  45c  b'dl.  DAN  P.  DOLAN, 
1639  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING. 


SECOND-HAND  and  new  water  pipe — 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought 
iron  screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  Write  for  prices. 
WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS,  167  Elev- 
enth St.,  San  Francisco. 

SECOND-HAND  water  pipe  and  screw 
casing.  New  threads  and  couplings 
dipped  in  hot  asphaitum.  All  guaran- 
teed. Send  us  your  inquiry.  SHRCTER 
PIPE  WORKS,  306-8  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

BIG  RETURNS— 

Clarence  Holt  of  Hickman,  Cal.,  wrote 
us  as  follows  under  date  of  July  12: 
"Having  advertised  in  Orchard  and 
Farm  in  April  and  June  Issues,  I  beg  to 
Inform  you  that  up  to  date  I  have  re- 
ceoved  sixty-three  (63)  replies  men- 
tioning Orchard  and  Farm.  I  again  wish 
to  use  your  columns  for  August." 

Young  men  make  from  $100  to 
$200  a  month.  Answer  the  ad- 
vertisement at  the  bottom  of 
Page  36. 
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Preserving  Eggs 

LOW-PRICED  egs  for  fall  and 
winter  use  are  something  great- 
ly desired  by  every  housewife. 
The  Washington  Experiment  Station 
has  been  an  invaluable  aid  to  thous- 
ands of  people  by  furnishing  detailed 
instructions  as  to  how  eggs  may  be 
kept  practically  fresh  by  the  water- 
glass  method.  The  demand  for  the 
bulletin  has  been  so  great  as  to  ex- 
haust large  editions  of  the  same  in  a 
short  time. 

Professor  George  A.  Olson  of  the 
Experiment  Station  is  conducting  in- 
vestigations with  the  view  to  further 
improvement  in  this  method  and  the 
station  will  soon  publish  another  bul- 
letin embodying  the  results  of  these 
investigations. 

Meantime  the  Experiment  Station 
makes  certain  recommendations  for 
preserving  eggs  by  the  water  glass 
method. 

The  eggs  should  be  collected  daily 
from  clean  nests  only,  and  from 
healthy  flocks.  It  is  preferable  to  use 
infertile  eggs  and  thereby  eliminate 
the  possibilities  for  embryonic  devel- 
opment and  subsequent  spoiling.  In 
no  case  should,  sun-baked,  cracked 
or  thin-shelled  eggs  be  used.  Cracks 
are  usually  detected  by  gently  tapping 
the  eggs  or  candling  them. 

Generally  glazed  earthenware  jars, 
galvanized  tubs  or  buckets  and  wood- 
en tubs  or  kegs  are  used  as  contain- 
ers. In  case  of  wooden  receptacles  it 
is  desirable  to  let  them  stand  several 
days  full  of  water,  then  empty  and 
scald  before  using. 

A  gallon  stone  jar  will  hold  forty 
average  eggs.  One  pint  of  water  glass 
syrup  mixed  with  ten  pints  of  water 
will  cover  12  eggs  packed  in  a  three- 
gallon  stone  jar. 

Mix  the  water  glass  with  water  that 
has  been  boiled.  The  mixture  should 
be  kept  covered  at  all  times  in  order 
to  prevent  evaporation.  When  cold  it 
is  ready  for  use. 

Water  glass  can  be  purchased  either 
in  liquid  or  dry  form.  Most  drug 
stores,  however,  carry  in  stock  only 
the  liquid  form. 

Different  proportions  of  water  glass 
to  water  have  been  successfully  used, 
but  the  higher  strengths  as,  for  ex- 
ample, one  pint  of  water  glass  to  nine 
or  ten  pints  of  water  have  given  bet- 
ter results. 

Rich  Cheese  Cake. 

Part  I  Part  II 


%  cupful  butter 
%  cupful  sugar 

1  egg 

2  cupfuls  flour 
1%  teaspoonfuls 

baking-  powder 
Cold  milk  to  make 
a  dry  dough, 
about  %  scant 
cupful 


3>4  cupfuls  pot  or 
cottage  cheese 

1  cupful  sugar 

5  eggs 

14  cupful  milk 

2  tablespoonfuls 
cornstarch 

Vi  teaspoonful  salt 
hi  pint  heavy 
cream 
2  teaspoonfuls  vanilla 
Prepare  part  one  first.  Cream  to- 
gether the  butter  and  sugar,  beat  in 
the  egg,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Stir 
in  the  flour  and  baking  powder 
mixed,  adding  just  enough  milk  to 
moisten  the  dough.  Line  a  large 
oiled  pan  with  it,  covering  both  sides 
and  bottom.  If  sticky  it  can  be 
patted  into  shape  with  the  floured 
hand.  Next  prepare  part  two.  Cream 
together  the  cheese  and  granulated 
sugar,  then  beat  in  the  egg  yolks  one 
at  a  time,  add  the  milk,  cornstarch 
and  salt,  and  fold  in  the  egg-whites 
whipped  stiff.  Beat  the  cream  till 
stifl',  and  fold  into  the  mixture  with 
the  vanilla.  Pour  into  a  pan  with 
removable  sides.  It  should  reach  to 
the  top  of  the  dough.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  for  an  hour,  starting 
at  375  degrees  F.  and  then  decreas- 
ing the  heat  until  the  center  is  firm 
and  the  top  brown.  Dust  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  loosen  the  sides 
of  the  pan.— Mrs.  S.  J.  Kasindorf. 


The  Farm  Woman 

Hints  That  Will  Be  Helpful  About  the  House. 
Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts. 

Peanut  Butter  Cookies. 


D 


EAR  Wo- 
man of  the 
Farm:  In 
my  last  talk  with 
you  I  urged  that 
you    make  the 
fall  house  clean- 
ing   as    light  as 
possible  to  avoid 
sickness    and  a 
nervous  break- 
  ^^^^^  down  from  confu- 

r^^H  sion  and  o  v  e  r  - 
\v  ork. 

This  does  not 
]gnify  that  I  do 
ot  love  a  well 
ordered  and  or- 
derly home,  but  I  believe  this  can  be 
accomplished  with  less  work  than  a 
great  many  people  think  necessary. 
Dusting,  sweeping  and  window  wash- 
ing do  not  make  a  fine  home,  though 
they  are  part  of  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  con- 
sidered is  sunlight.  In  selecting  your 
home  let  it  be  so  situated  that  all  the 
rooms  or  at  least  the  bedrooms  and 
living  room  will  at  some  time  during 
the  day  get  the  sun.  Sun  is  a  great 
cure-all  and  is  a  big  factor  in  a 
healthy  home.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
all  alike,  but  to  me  a  dark  room 
means  dark  thoughts.  But  if  there 
must  be  a  gloomy  room  avoid  blue  in 
the  decorations. 

Most  of  us  know  that  rugs  are 
easier  to  take  care  of  and  probably 
cleaner  than  carpets,  but  in  this  day 
of  the  vacuum  sweepers  and  cleaners 
the  latter  have  lost  some  of  their 
terrors.  Souvenirs  on  the  walls,  such 
as  banners,  flags,  fans,  dance  cards 
and  all  the  thousand  and  one  things 
we  collect  in  remembrances  of  jolly 
times,  are  the  greatest  dust  collectors 
of  all  and  help  to  make  a  room  look 
untidy.  Keep  them  if  you  must,  but 
out  of  sight.  A  few  ornaments  and 
pictures  give  a  room  a  restful, 
distinguished  air,  while  too  many  have 
the  opposite  effect. 

We  would  marry  a  man  just  the 
same  even  if  some  little  bird  told 
us  that  he  threw  his  shirt  in  a  corner 
and  left  all  the  bureau  drawers  open, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  comfort  to  have 
one  who  helps  a  little  in  keeping  the 
bedroom  neat. 

Fireless  cookers  are  a  gift  straight 
from  heaven  to  the  busy  farmer's 
wife.  They  are  not  expensive  and 
can  even  be  made  at  home.  In  using 
them  one  does  away  with  the  odor  of 
cooking  and  a  hot  steamy  kitchen. 

You  can  put  your  roast  and  vege- 
tables in,  go  out  to  a  church  social 
and  when  you  return  supper  is  ready. 

When  the  hens  are  laying  well  put 
some  eggs  away  in  large  crocks  and 
cover  with  a  solution  of  one  part 
water-glass  to  ten  of  water.  All 
the  fresh  eggs  may  then  be  sold  dur- 
ing the  winter  when  they  bring  a 
high  price  when  the  ones  in  the  water- 
glass  are  very  good  for  home  use. 

I  am  anxiously  waiting  to  hear 
frorn  more  of  my  readers.  Am  I 
helping  you  in  any  way  and  if  not 
why  not?    Send  in  your  criticisms. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


Peanut  Butter  Fudge. 

Two  and  a  half  cups  of  brown 
sugar,  three-quarter  cup  of  milk, 
butter  size  of  walnut. 

Boil  till  it  forms  soft  ball  in  water; 
remove  from  fire  and  stir  in  three 
tablespoons  of  peanut  butter;  pinch 
of  salt.  Beat  till  creamy  and  pour 
into  buttered  pans. 

A  Good  Sandwich. 
Two  tablespoons  of  peanut  butter, 
one  dozen  olives  stoned,  chopped  and 
seasoned  with  lemon  juice  and  salt. 
Add  crisp  lettuce  leaves  if  desired. 


Two  cups  of  sugar,  three-fourths 
cup  of  peanut  butter,  three-fourths 
cup  of  milk,  two  eggs,  five  cups  of 
sifted  flour,  two  teaspoons  of  bak- 
ing powder. 

Cream  the  sugar  and  peanut  butter. 
Add  the  two  eggs  well  beaten,  then 
the  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and 
milk. 

Peanut  Butter  Icing. 

One  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  water;  boil  until  it  threads, 
then  stir  in  one  tablespoon  of  peanut 
butter  and  pour  gradually  upon  the 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs. 

Many  Uses  for  Paper. 

We  read  that  paper  is  not  so  plenti- 
ful or  if  plentiful  is  more  expensive. 
Let  us  hope  the  high  price  will  not 
affect  us  to  a  great  extent,  as  paper 
is  so  useful. 

Old  newspapers  may  be  rolled  tight 
and  burned  in  the  kitchen  range  or 
fireplace.  They  make  a  hot  fire  and 
a  quick  one.  Spread  a  newspaper  on 
the  sink  after  scrubbing.  It  keeps 
the  sink  clean  and  free  from  stains 
and  is  easily  gathered  up  and  thrown 
away  when  soiled. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have 
expensive  table  linen  for  party  use. 
All  sorts  of  pretty  designs  are  to 
be  had  at  any  dry  goods  store  in  crepe 
paper  with  napkins  to  match. 

Paper  jelly  glasses  are  very  light 
and  can  be  shipped.  They  are  made 
of  a  heavy  waxed  paper  and  are  in- 
expensive. 


A  Few  Odd  Hints. 

If  the  cellar  is  dark  paint  the  lower 
step  white.    It  saves  many  mishaps. 

Hot  vinegar  will  remove  paint  from 
window  glass. 

Place  a  piece  of  paraffin  the  size 
of  a  walnut  in  each  jelly  glass  and 
pour  the  hot  jelly  on  it.  The  paraffin 
will  melt,  rise  to  the  top  and  form  a 
perfectly  even  and  tight  layer. 

Cheese  Rolls. 

1  small  jar  pimi-     %  cupful  finely 
ento  cheese  chopped  nut 

1  tablespoonful  meats 
butter 

1  fresh  baked  loaf  of  bread 
Slice  the  bread  thin  and  remove 
the  crusts.  Cream  together  the 
pimiento  cheese  and  butter  till  very 
soft.  Spread  the  slices  with  this, 
and  sprinkle  sparingly  with  the  nut- 
meats.  Roll  slices,  secure  each  with 
a  toothpick,  place  in  a  very  hot  oven, 
and  warm  through.  They  may  be 
served  with  salad,  or  at  afternoon 
tea.  The  pimiento  butter  and  nuts 
combined  make  a  good  sandwich  fill- 
ing.— Mrs.  Ian  MacLaren. 


Mocha  Filling  For  Cake. 

lyi  cups  of  powdered  sugar, 

2  yolks  of  eggs, 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter, 

1  teaspoon  of  vanilla, 

1  tablespoon  of  black  coffee, 

1  cup  of  chopped  nuts. 

Place  sugar  in  bowl;  stir  in  eggs, 
butter  and  vanilla;  also  coffee.  Put 
1  tablespoon  of  ground  coffee  in  yi- 
cup  of  water.  Boil  until  very  strong; 
use  resulting  liquid. 

Beat  until  smooth  and  spread  on, 
cake.  Cake  must  be  cold.  Sprinkle 
on  chopped  nuts. 

Squatters'  Hash. 

6  Irish  potatoea  1  large  can  deviled 
1  onion,  rainced  ham 

Cook  and  mash  the  potatoes,  sea- 
son as  usual  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
butter,  add  the  deviled  ham  and 
onion,  form  into  flat  cakes,  dip  in 
flour,  and  fry  till  golden  brown. — 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  King. 


Feeding  Chicks 

You  should  exercise  the  utmost 
care  in  feeding  adult  fowls,  the 
parent  stock,  if  you  would  have 
bright  active  chicks  that  will  make 
thrifty  youngsters  and  grow  into 
vigorous,  healthy  fowls  that  will  lay 
well. 

It  is  much  easier,  of  course,  to  feed 
well,  any  old  convenient  way  and  any 
old  convenient  feed  stuff,  but  that  is 
not  the  way  to  get  good  hatches  of 
bright  chicks  that  will  grow  into  good 
birds.  Parent  fowls  that  are  too  fat 
will  give  you  eggs  that  will  make  low 
hatching  records  of  weakly,  dumpy 
chicks.  Parent  birds  that  are  too 
poor  will  give  a  larger  percentage 
of  chicks,  but  they  will  incline  to 
scrawniness  and  lack  of  stamina. 

In  a  general  way  nearly  every  one 
knows  this  theory,  of  course,  but  in 
actual  practice  I  have  often  been 
amazed  at  the  actual  difference  in 
results  effected  by  the  feeding  of  the 
parent  birds. 

Nor  is  quantity  of  food  or  manner 
of  feeding  all  that  need  be  thought 
of — mash  feeding,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  greatly  reduced,  perhaps ' 
eliminated,  though  I  doubt  if  a  little 
is  in  any  way  injurious  for  the  breed- 
ers. Rely  more  on  clean,  whole 
grains  of  a  variety  of  course,  but 
chiefly  wheat  and  oats — with  some 
cracked  corn.  Keep  beef-scrap,  grit» 
shell  and  charcoal  before  them  all 
the  time  and  supply  them  with  just  a 
fair  amount  of  green  food.  Above 
all  things,  make  them  work.  Differ- 
ent breeds  will  demand  somewhat 
different  treatment  and  varying  feed* 
to  some  extent,  but  if  you  want 
healthy  chicks  make  the  parent  birds 
work,  and  that  applies  to  every  breed 
everywhere. 

Rhubarb  and  Prune  Pie. 

1  cupful     halved,    2  tablespoonfuls 
stewed  prunes  crackercrumbs 

2  teaspoonfuls         1  cupful  sugar 
flour  hi  teaspoonful  salt 

1^  cupfuls  thinly  sliced  rhubarb 
Line  a  pie-plate  with  pastry,  dredge 
with  flour,  and  cover  bottom  with 
f  lie-half  cupful  of  the  sugar  mixed 
with  the  flour.  Put  in  the  prunes  and 
rhubarb,  and  sprinkle  over  them  the 
crumbs,  salt  and  remaining  sugar.  Set 
on  jhe  upper  crust  and  bake  aboat 
thirty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.— 
Mrs.  Lilly  Ely  Little. 

Squash  Croquettes. 

1  pint  baked  squash. 

J^-cup  of  bread  crumbs, 

1  level  tablespoon  of  butter, 

1  teaspoon  salt, 

A  pinch  of  pepper. 

Mix  over  the  fire,  then  set  aside 
to  cool;  when  cold  form  into  the 
desired  shapes,  roll  in  bread  crumbs, 
dip  in  egg  and  roll  in  crumbs  again. 
Fry  in  deep,  hot  fat. 

Pimiento  and  Cheese  Entree. 

6  canned  pimlen-    Pimiento  liquor 
toes  6  round  slices  of 

Sharp  grated  toasted  bread 

cheese,  about  1 
cupful 

Salt  the  insides  of  the  pimicntos, 
and  fill  with  the  cheese;  then  salt 
the  outside,  lay  the  pimientoes  on  the 
toast,  and  place  in  a  pan.  Pour  the 
pimiento  liquor  into  the  pan,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  just  long  enough 
to  melt  the  cheese. — C.  C.  Vosslcr. 


Rhubarb  Conserve. 

1  quart  chopped      1  pineapple 

red  rhubarb  1  orange 

Granulated  sugar 

Combine  the  rhubarb,  the  pineapple 
shredded,  and  the  orange-juice  and 
rind  grated.  Weigh  and  add  two- 
thirds  the  weight  of  sugar,  let  it  stand 
for  half  an  hour  to  start  the  juices, 
and  boil  gently  till  as  thick  as  jam 
Seal  in  sterilized  glasses. — Mrs.  Ida 
K.  Ross. 
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Rejuvenated  Feather  Beds. 

One  of  the  finest,  lightest,  warmest 
and  in  all  ways  most  satisfactory  cov- 
erings for  use  on  outdoor  beds  in  very 
cold  weather  is  a  lightweight  feather 
bed  with  removable,  washable  cover. 
This  is  not  a  new  idea,  since  feather 
beds  were  used  in  the  old  country 
years  ago  for  coverings.  The  cold, 
crisp  outdoor  air  puts  a  buoyancy  into 
the  feathers  that  is  delightful.  You 
do  not  feel  any  weight,  as  when  the 
bed  is  loaded  down  with  covers,  and 
are  not  hampered  as  in  a  sleeping  bag, 
but  can  turn  with  ease.  The  feathers 
follow  the  curves  of  the  body,  no  cold 
air  is  let  in,  and  one  feels  as  com- 
fortable as  if  in  a  sort  of  thermos 
compartment.  For  children  dress 
^veights  may  be  sewed  in  the  corners 
to  hold  the  bed  in  place. — Mrs.  L. 
D.  M. 


Books,  Book-Braces  and  Tape. 

Probably  every  one  has  had  the  an- 
noyance of  having  the  iron  book-brace 
so  commonly  used  on  shelves  and 
desks  for  holding  books  in  place  slide 
out  and  allow  the  books  to  fall  over. 
.\  small  tack  may  be  driven  into  the 
desk  to  hold  the  book-brace,  but  this 
mars  the  wood  and  the  tack  is  usually 
in  the  wrong  place.  In  order  to  pre- 
\ent  the  brace  from  sliding  around, 
glue  a  piece  of  electrician's  friction 
tape  on  the  bottom  of  it.  The  tape  is 
slightly  sticky  and  will  hold  the  brace 
firmly  in  place. — E.  R.  P. 


To  Avoid  Chipping  Dishes. 

A  splendid  economic  device  is  to 
apply  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  1  1-2 
inches  long  to  both  hot  and  cold 
water  faucets  in  the  kitchen  sink.  This 
prevents  a  chance  bump  against  the 
metal  faucet  breaking  or  chipping 
dishes.  It  will  save  many  a  piece  of 
china  from  the  unsightly  and  expen- 
sive nicks  which  so  often  occur  and 
are  so  disliked  by  good  housekeepers. 
—Mrs.  H.  B.  K. 


Apple  Dumplings,  Royal. 

One  quart  flour,  thoroughly  mixed 
with  three  teaspoons  baking  powder 
and  a  small  teaspoon  salt;  rub  in  a 
piece  of  butter  or  lard  the  size  of  an 
egg,  and  then  add  one  medium  potato, 
grated  in  the  flour;  after  the  butter  is 
well  mixed  stir  in  milk  and  knead  to 
the  consistency  of  soft  biscuit-dough; 
break  oflf  pieces  of  dough  large 
enough  to  close  over  four  quarters  of 
art  apple  (or  other  fruit  as  desired) 
without  rolling,  lay  in  an  earthen  dish 
and  steam  until  the  fruit  is  tender. 
Serve  with  brandy  sauce. 


Baked  Potatoes  With  Cheese. 

Divide  a  hot  baked  potato  in  halves 
the  long  way,  lay  in  a  slice  of  cheese 
same  size  and  one-third  inch  thick, 
put  together,  press  slightly  and  cover 
with  napkin  and  by  the  time  it  is 
served  cheese  wil  have  softened  and 
make  a  savory  addition  to  the  potato. 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminatea  the  out>door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, whioh  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Bave  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorlees 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Nogoingout  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  ot  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Olosot  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO  1O74BR0WC  BLOQ.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-Saa  WasbaUnd — Hot  and  Cold  UIPU 
 Running  Water  Without  I'lumblng  miOh. 


Tractor  Free 
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SEND  NO  MONEY-JUST  YOUR  NAME 

You  can  become  tho  owner  of  thli 
$64S  BULL  TRACTOR,  with 
oat  cost,  as  a  result  of  a  few 
weeks  spare  time  work 
ar  own  community 
'II  paytbefrelg'ht. 
Don't  delay,  write  today 
for  my  new,  easy  plan. 


V.  0.  mSTPHiU.,  Sae'y.,  SL  Paut,  Mlm 


When  answering  advertisements, 
please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Old  Dutch 


quickly  and  thoroughly  cuts 
milk  clots  and  scummy  ac- 
cumulations from  milk  pans 
and  pails  —  No  greasy  film 
left  on  the  article  cleaned. 


THEY  come  to  you  with  the  least 
possible  handling,  delay  and  ex- 
pense. 

Firestone  efficiency  does  not  stop  at  the 
factory.  Having  cut  out  all  needless 
expense  in  production,  we  save  you  more 
by  "cutting  the  corners"  in  delivery. 

The  Firestone  transcontinental  system 
of  distribution  means  getting  the  tires 
to  the  dealer  and  from  him  to  you  in 
the  cheapest,  quickest,  most  saving  way. 


Getting  Firestone  Tires 
to  You  at  Lowest  Cost 

Wise  motorists  everywhere  know  that 
their  safety,  economy  and  comfort  are 
safeguarded  by  the  "Word  of  Honor," 
Firestone  name,  which  gives  the  assur- 
ance of  personal  responsibility. 

Free  Offer:  A  Firestone  Cementless 
Tube  Patch  free,  if  you  will  send  us 
your  dealer's  name,  and  the  make  of 
your  tires. 

Ask  also  for  copy  of  our  book,  "Mile- 
age Talks."  No.  37  . 


Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O.— Branches  and  Dealer*  Everywhere 

"Ammriea's  Largatt  Exeluuivm  Tinand  RimMakmrt" 

TIrestoite  tire 
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BLASTING 

Saved  this  Qrcliard 

"The  use  of  Farm  Powders  in  the  orchard  industry 
is  rapidly  being  learned  and  appreciated,"  writes  E.  H. 
Shepard,  editor  of  Better  Fruit.  "The  worst  looking 
orchard  I  ever  saw,  suffering  from  lack  of  drainage,  was 
blasted  two  or  three  years  ago  and  now  looks  as  fine  as 
any  well-kept  orchard  in  the  Hood  River  Valley." 
By  blasting  the  soil  of  your  orchard  with  either  of  the 

iP^FARM  POWDERS 

^^11  STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAU 

you  can  insure  better  drainage,  save  fertilizer,  arid 
keep  your  trees  in  heavy  bearing.  By  planting  in 
blasted  holes  you  can  make  your  new  trees  grow  faster, 
bear  earlier,  and  yield  better,  bigger  crops. 

Using  just  any  dynamite  for  soil  blasting  is  like  taking  medicine 
in  the  dark.  Get  Eureka  Stumping  Powder,  one  of  the  Giant 
Farm  Powders.  It  has  a  slow,  disruptive,  heaving,  far-reaching 
effect,  entirely  different  from  the  quick,  shattering,  cutting,  localized 
action  of  most  powders  and  dynamites.  Its 
use  in  your  soil  will  prove  profitable,  be- 
cause it  does  the  work  right. 

Five  Books  FREE 

Now — before  you  lay  this  down — write 
us  to  send  you  our  book,  "Better  Orchard 
Tillage."    It  contains  information  that 
is  worth  many  dollars  to  you.  Other 
books — on  Stump   Blasting,  Boulder 
Blasting,  Ditch  Blasting  and  Subsoil 
Blasting  for  farm  crops — also  free  on 
request.    Mark  and  mail  the  coupon. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

Home  Office:  San  Francisco 

"Everything  for  Bloating*' 
Distributors  everywhere  in  the  West 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.   YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 


Young  Men  Earn  From  $4  to  $7 
as  Automobile  Experts  

There  is  a  big  demand  for  trained  men  as  automobile 
machinists,  automobile  drivers,  automobile  repairers  and  auto- 
mobile truckmen.  Best  chance  in  the  world  for  any  young 
man  with  a  common  school  education  to  prepare  for  a  big 
salaried  job.  Write  me  and  I  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
biggest  institution  west  of  the  Rockies  that  fits  young  men  up 
in  a  short  time  to  fill  jobs  that  pay  from  $100  to  $200  a  month. 
I  only  want  the  addresses  of  50  young  men  right  now,  so  write 
me  at  once.  Address  H.  Durell  Dreisbach,  Sixth  Floor, 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


UNTIMELY  cold  weather  in  the 
spring  and  fall  and  excessively 
low  temperatures  during  the 
winter  often  do  immense  damage.  In 
the  spring  fruit  crops  such  as  apricots, 
peaches,  plums  and  apples  are  some- 
times severely  injured  or  entirely 
killed.  In  the  fall,  early  frosts  fre- 
quently cut  short  the  vegetable  crops. 
Excessively  cold  weather  during  the 
winter  sometimes  seriously  injures  the 
citrus  fruit  industry  in  this  State.  For 
these  reasons  the  attention  of  the  fruit 
growers  has  been  attracted  to  frost- 
fighting  methods. 

Orchard  heating  is  comparatively  a 
new  practice  in  this  country.  It  had 
its  beginning  with  the  California 
orange  growers,  but  since  then  it  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  fruit  growers  all 
over  the  United  States.  When  we  stop 
to  consider  the  amount  of  money  and 
labor  invested  in  a  bearing  orchard 
we  can  see  that  a  considerable  ex- 
pense to  prevent  loss  from  freezing  is 
justified. 

In  any  new  practice  many  mistakes 
are  made  and  many  failures  recorded. 
Orchard  heating  is  not  an  exception, 
but  every  year  its  possibilities  and 
limitations  are  being  more  clearly  de- 
fined. It  is  entirely  possible  to  con- 
trol a  few  degrees  of  frost  when 
proper  methods  are  followed.  Many 
experienced  men  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  control  a  ten-degree  drop  in 
temperature  if  the  wind  is  not  blowing 
more  than  three  miles  per  hour.  This 
is  enough  to  prevent  loss  except  on 
very  unusual  occasions. 

When  Frosts  Occur. 

Frosts  occur  on  still,  cloudless 
nights.  Rarely  does  the  temperature 
drop  more  than  a  few  degrees  below 
the  point  at  which  damage  is  done.  It 
is  on  still  nights  that  orchard  heating 
is  the  most  effective.  At  times,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  may  go  ex- 
tremely low  or  a  cold  spell  may  be 
accompanied  by  wind  and  snow. 
Under  these  conditions  the  problem  of 
holding  the  temperature  at  a  safe 
point  is  much  more  serious  and  dif- 
ficult. To  combat  these  conditions 
large  equipment  and  thorough  pre- 
paration are  necessary. 

The  question  as  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical methods  of  orchard  heating 
is  largely  one  of  fuel.  Wood,  coal, 
and  oil  are  the  materials  used  in  this 
country.  All  have  given  good  results 
when  properly  used.  Which  is  the 
cheapest  depends  upon  local  condi- 
tions. 

Oil  Burning. 

For  burning  oil  a  large  number  of 
sheet-iron  pots  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  has  been  put  on  the  market. 
Each  manufacturer  claims  for  his  pot 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  with  the 
least  amount  of  soot.  After  thorough 
testing  but  little  difference  has  been 
found  in  the  efficiency  of  these  differ- 
ent types  of  heaters.  The  important 
point  is  that  the  heater  should  have  a 
capacity  large  enough  to  burn  all 
night.  At  first  these  oil  pots  were 
made  to  hold  about  one  gallon  of  oil. 
This  was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate 
and  the  pots  had  to  be  refilled  when 
the  period  of  heating  lasted  more  than 
two  or  three  hours.  Filling  oil  pots 
after  dark  is  a  most  disagreeable  task, 
and  all  who  have  had  to  do  this  work 
are  unanimous  in  saying  that  it  is  en- 
tirely impracticable.  An  oil  heater 
should  have  a  capacity  of  at  least 
three  gallons,  and  six  are  better. 

Some  pots  are  made  in  such  a  way 
that  the  size  of  the  fire  can  be  regu- 


lated. These  have  a  certain  advant- 
age over  the  others  in  that  the 
amount  of  heat  given  off  can  be  more 
nearly  adjusted  to  the  amount  of  cold 
to  be  overcome.  The  open  type  of 
heaters  gives  off  the  most  heat  when 
first  lighted  and  the  heat  given  off 
constantly  decreases.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temperature  to  be  raised  i» 
usually  less  at  first,  and  constantly 
increases.  To  overcome  this  objec- 
tion the  manufacturers  of  the  open 
type  heaters  recommend  the  use  of  a 
larger  number  of  pots  to  the  acre, 
part  of  these  to  be  started  at  first 
and  more  as  the  occasion  demands. 
The  small  open  type  heaters  cost  less 
than  the  adjustable,  reservoir  types,  so 
that  the  cost  of  equipment  for  a  given 
area  is  about  the  same. 

Many  Fires  Recommended. 

Moreover,  a  large  number  of  small 
fires  is  better  than  a  few  large  fires, 
as  the  heated  air  does  not  have  such 
a  tendency  to  rise  and  there  is  les* 
danger  of  scorching  the  trees. 

The  following  points  should  be 
considered  in  choosing  an  oil  heater: 
It  should  be  made  of  good  material 
with  as  few  seams  as  possible  to  rust 
and  leak;  it  should  have  a  tight-fit- 
ting cover  to  protect  the  oil  from  the 
rain;  it  should  be  of  such  shape  that 
the  pots  will  "nest  together"  and  store 
in  a  small  space,  and  it  should  be  du'. 
able  and  cheap. 

At  least  one  hundred  pots  of  three- 
gallon  capacity  should  be  used  to  the 
acre.  This  is  more  than  is  usually 
recommended,  but  it  is  essential  to 
have  extra  heating  equipment  if  need- 
ed. On  ordinary  occasions  only  a  part 
of  this  equipment  will  be  used,  but  ex- 
periences of  the  past  few  years  have 
taught  us  that  it  is  essential  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  possible  con- 
ditions. 

A  Needless  Waste. 

The  principles  of  orchard  heating 
consist  in  having  a  large  number  of 
small  fires  scattered  evenly  over  the 
area  to  be  protected.  The  fires  are 
started  at,  or  a  short  time  before,  the 
danger  point  and  kept  burning  only  as 
long  as  it  is  necessary  to  heat.  Light- 
ing the  fires  before  needed,  raising" 
the  temperature  higher  than  necessary 
and  allowing  the  fires  to  burn  after  all 
danger  is  past,  is  a  needless  waste. 
Orchard  heating  is  not  like  cultivat- 
ing a  crop  where  the  results  obtained 
are  commensurate  with  the  labor  ex- 
pended, but  requires  a  finished  job.  It 
would  be  folly  to  heat  on  three  oc- 
casions and  lose  the  crop  on  the 
fourth  because  the  fuel  gave  out  or 
the  equipment  was  inadequate.  Thor- 
ough preparation  and  eternal  vigi- 
lance are  necessary  to  successful 
orchard  heating. 

In  any  system  of  orchard  heating  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  place  double  the 
number  of  fires  on  the  outer  edges  of 
the  heated  area  and  especially  on  the 
sides  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The 
larger  the  area  and  the  more  nearly 
it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  the  more 
easily  it  can  be  heated.  Large  trees 
have  a  tendency  to  hold  the  heat  close 
to  the  ground,  making  the  practice  of 
heating  somewhat  more  successful 
where  the  trees  have  some  size.  If 
the  temperature  has  fallen  so  low 
during  the  night  as  to  freeze  the  blos- 
soms or  fruit,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  a  cloud  of  smoke  over  the  frost- 
ed area  until  the  sun  has  been  up 
some  time  and  the  frozen  parts  have 
had  a  chance  to  thaw  out  gradually. 
This  will  often  prevent  a  large  amount 
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of  injury.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
smoke,  any  damp,  strawy  material 
may  be  used  on  wood  or  coal  fires. 
The  oil  heaters  usually  give  off 
enough  smoke  for  this  purpose. 

Don't  Damage  Your  Trees. 

It  is  a  risky  practice  to  attempt  to 
lieat  where  the  ground  in  an  orchard 
IS  covered  with  dry  grass  and  weeds, 
riiis  material  is  almost  sure  to  catch 
on  fire  and  seriously  damage  the 
trees.  Care  also  should  be  taken  not 
to  have  the  fires  too  large  and  too 
close  to  the  trees. 

Forecasting  frost  is  largely  a  lo- 
cal problem.  The  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  forecasts  are  useful 
in  anticipating  times  of  frost.  Frost 
usually  forms  on  still,  cloudless  nights 
following  a  windy  spell  when  the  ba- 
rometer is  high.  A  close  observation 
of  weather  conditions  when  frosts  oc- 
cur will  enable  one  to  predict  frost 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. However,  since  one  mistake 
may  make  useless  a  whole  season's 
watchfulness,  some  kind  of  automatic 
alarm  thermometer  is  highly  desirable. 
These  alarms  are  made  to  ring  a  bell 
placed  anywhere  desired,  when  the 
temperature  falls  to  a  certain  point 
in  the  orchard.  They  are  rather  ex- 
pensive, but  are  usually  quite  accu- 
rate and  are  always  ready  to  sound 
an  alarm. 

If  everything  has  been  prepared  in 
advance  and  the  alarm  has  been  set 
to  ring  at  a  few  degrees  above  the 
danger  point  it  will  give  the  warning 
in  time  to  get  ready  to  fire  in  case 
the  temperature  goes  lower. 

A  number  of  tested  thermometers 
should    be    scattered    through  the 
orchard  as  the  temperature  varies  in 
j  different  places. 

Frost  Insurance. 

Although  there  have  been  many 
failures,  orchard  heating  is  becoming 
an  essential  part  of  modern  horticul- 
tural methods.  Each  year  finds  the 
more  progressive  fruit  growers  better 
prepared  in  experience  and  equipment 
to  save  their  crops  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  when  crops  are  saved 
by  heating,  the  grower  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  increased  price  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  fruit. 

Cost  of  Frost  Insurance. 

Orchard  heating  should  be  consid- 
ered as  frost-insurance  against  a  more 
or  less  certain  loss  in  some  years.  It 
justifies  the  expense  of  thorough  cul- 
tivation, spraying  and  general  good 
care  being  given  the  orchard  as  it  in- 
sures a  crop  every  year.  Many  of  our 
neglected  and  unsightly  orchards  are 
due  to  the  uncertainty  of  returns. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  possible 
initial  cost  of  a  heating  equipment  for 
a  ten-acre  orchard  using  oil  as  the 
fuel  the  following  table  is  given: 
1,000  three-gallon   heaters,  100 

to  the  acre  $  400 

Storage  tank  to  hold  12,000  gal- 
lons of  oil   150 

12,000  gallons  of  oil   480 

Tank   to   be   mounted   on  or- 
dinary farm  trucks  for  hauling 

and  distributing  oil   40 

Automatic    alarm     and  ther- 
mometers   30 


$1,100 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
hauling  and  distributing  pots,  and  oil 
or  firing. 

_  This  rather  high  cost  is  only  jus- 
tified in  saving  a  high-priced  crop, 
and  then  only  when  the  best  care  and 
attention  are  given  to  other  factors 
to  insure  maximum  returns. 


Cottony  rot  of  lemons  has  been 
proved  through  recent  investigations 
to  have  been  caused  by  a  fungus.  It 
lean  be  largely  prevented  by  using  a 
%ash  containing  a  small  amount  of 
<copper  sulphate.    Other  aids  are  the 

Iterilization  of  storage  boxes,  frequent 
Ispection,  especially  of  stored  fruit 
lorn  infected  groves,  and  the  isola- 
bn  of  fruit  that  may  have  been  in- 


Transplant  in  the  Fall 

IN  general  the  fall  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  on  the 
home  grounds.  When  planted  in 
the  fall  the  plant  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  its  strength  in  pro- 
ducing new  root  growth  rather  than 
top  growth.  These  new  roots  are  the 
"feeding"  roots  and  if  well  established 
will  give  added  vigor  to  the  plant  the 
following  year.  The  protection  and 
health  of  the  root  system  is  the  most 
important  consideration  in  plant 
growing. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  If  the  summer  and  fall  seasons 
have  been  unusualy  dry  and  the  plant 
has  suffered  from  drouth,  it  may  be 
best  to  wait  until  early  spring  to 
transplant,  as  plants  may  recuperate 
during  the  winter. 

It  is  best  to  transplant  all  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  fall.  It  is  possible  to 
move  plants  after  they  have  "leafed 
out,"  but  there  is  some  danger  of 
over-evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
leaves  and  bark  which  will  exhaust 
the  strength  of  the  roots.  The  plant 
will  then  show  wilt  and  spend  its 
strength  on  new  leaves  instead  of  re- 
adjusting its  roots.  To  lessen  the 
danger  from  evaporation  it  is  always 
well  to  cut  the  tops  back  severely, 
and  if  in  leaf,  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
should  be  wrapped  with  straw  or 
sphagnum  moss  to  keep  it  moist. 

Rainy  or  cloudy  days  are  the  best 
ones  in  which  to  do  planting.  Trans- 
plant after  the  leaves  drop  in  the 
autumn  or  before  they  open  in  the 
spring.  Remove  injured  roots,  broken 
branches  and  cut  back  the  tops.  Pre- 
serve the  fine  hair-like  roots,  they  are 
the  feeders,  the  others  only  serve  as 
anchors.  Never  allow  the  roots  to 
dry  out  in  the  wind  or  sun.  Cover 
them  with  earth  or  wet  straw.  Dig 
the  hole  much  larger  than  the  spread 
of  the  roots  and  do  not  bend  or 
crowd  them.  Tamp  the  soil  firmly 
and  closely  about  the  roots,  but  leave 
about  two  inches  of  loose  soil  at  the 
surface.  These  planting  rules  are  im- 
portant. A  tree  lives  longer  than  a 
man;  take  time  and  care  in  planting 
it,  and  in  general  plant  in  the  fall. 


Loafing  Land 

EVERYBODY  hates  a  loafer 
around  who  consumes  without 
giving  anything  in  return. 
United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, in  naming  stump  land  "loafer 
land,"  has  struck  upon  a  big  truth  that 
every  farmer  should  take  into  con- 
sideration. 

Men  who  have  made  careful  study 
of  the  situation  claim  that  every  12- 
inch  stump  on  your  place  wastes  100 
square  feet  of  land.  At  first  this 
statement  may  seem  somewhat  sur- 
prising and  many  farmers  seem  to  feel 
that  by  pasturing  their  stump  land 
there  is  no  waste  at  all. 

This  is  poor  figuring.  In  most 
stump  fields  there  is  an  average  of 
150  stumps  to  the  acre,  some  much 
larger  than  12  inches.  With  an  aver- 
age of  150  stumps  to  the  acre  you  are 
simply  wasting  15,000  square  feet  of 
land  to  each  acre,  and  as  there  are 
only  43,000  square  feet  to  the  acre, 
you  are  wasting  one-third  of  your 
land.  Suppose  some  one  were  to  pro- 
pose to  you  that  of  each  30-acre  pas- 
ture you  shut  off  ten  acres  for  the 
pure  joy  of  seeing  it  wasted.  You 
would  think  him  utterly  absurd,  but 
it  is  no  more  absurd  than  to  continue 
letting  your  land  lie  in  a  stumpagc. 

And  after  all  it  doesn't  take  long 
to  clear  off  the  stumps.  The  job  can 
be  done  on  the  days  when  you  can't 
work  at  anything  else  and  by  owning 
a  good  stump  puller  or  being  ready 
with  dynamite  you  will  find  a  sur- 
prising lot  of  "loafer  land"  converted 
to  usefulness  for  the  year's  end. 


Look  up  the  opportunity  for 
young  men  in  an  advertisement 
at  the  bottom  of  Page  36. 


Non-Shrinking  Water  Tanks 

Our  non-shrinking  patent  water  tanks  are  dif- 
ferent from  all  others.  No  matter  how  hot  or 
dry  the  weather  is  or  how  little  water  Is  in 
the  tank,  the  joints  stay  tight.  There  is  no 
shrinking  of  the  wood,  as  the  deep  groove  in 
the  top  of  the  staves  is  filled  with  water  from 
the  pump  discharge,  which,  by  absorption, 
passes  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  keeping  the 
tank  moist  at  all  times,  therefore  eliminating 
all  possibility  of  shrinking.  All  trouble  of  tight- 
ening hoops  is  thus  avoided.  All  tanks  are 
fitted  with  round,  soft  steel  hoops  and  straight- 
pull  malleable  iron  lugs.  These  tanks  are  made 
in  any  size  from  500  to  500,000  gallons  capacity. 


Half  Round  Stock  Tanks 

Made  in  15  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  133  to  800 
gallons  capacity;  lengths 
from  6  to  18  feet,  widths 
from  3  to  4  feet,  depths  from 
1^  to  2  feet. 

Stock  Water  Tanks 

These  tanks  are  made 
in  22  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  280  to 
3,025  gallons  capacity; 
made  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  6  to  IG  feet  in  di- 
ameter, of  2-inch  Ore- 
gon fir  or  California 
redwood. 

No  Matter  What  Tour  Needs  Are,  We  Can  Supply  Ton. 

Tank  and  Pipe  Catalog.  It's  Free. 


Write  for  Our 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

21  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
916  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES. 


You  Can  Depend  On 
The  Advertisements  in 
Orchard  and  Farm 

A  strict  censorship  is  imposed  on  all 
advertising  intended  for  publication 
in  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Advertisers  must  satisfy  the  pub- 
lishers that  they  are  capable  and 
willing  to  carry  out  their  published 
statements. 

Advertisements  must  not  only  avoid 
extravagant  phrases,,  but  their  con- 
text must  be  free  of  anything 
offensive  to  any  member  of  the 
family. 

Liquor  advertisements  are  barred,  as 
are  also  those  of  habit-forming  nar- 
cotics. 

An  effort  is  made  to  keep  the 
advertising  columns  as  free  from  re- 
proach as  the  editorial  columns. 

Advertisers  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
are  deserving  of  your  complete  con- 
fidence. Though  they  may  be  un- 
known to  you,  you  need  have  no 
hesitancy  in  trusting  them. 
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Keep  Your  Mouth  Clean 

And  So  Prevent  Rheumatism 
By  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 


NOT  only  is  the  most  thorough 
and  careful  examination  now 
given  to  the  nose  and  throat 
bv  expert  specialists  in  all  cases  ot 
'^eumaUsm.'  and  brUl.ant.  hghts 
thrown  by  concave,  condensing  mir- 
rors into  "^every  nook  and  corner  o 
their  cavities,  and  other  mirror=.  set 
S  an  angle  on  long  slender  handles 
used  to  get  reflected  pictures  of  the 
back  of  the  nose  and  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  throat,  but  special  and 
rather  curious  methods  of  illumina- 
tion are  resorted  to. 

For  instance,  to  bring  out  the 
blocking  and  filling  «'t\pus  of  the 
cavities  in  the  bones  of  the  tace  on 
each  side  of  the  nose,  which  can  not 
be  se^n  directly  or  by.  any  comb-a 
tion  of  mirrors,  a  tiny,  but  very 
powerful  electric-light  bulb  is  skill- 
fully introduced  upon  a  long,  slender 
curved  handle  through  the  patient  s 
mouth  and    throat    up    behind  and 

''Tren'the'^room  is  made  absolutely 
dark  the  current  is  turned  on,  and 
the  front  of  the  patient's  face  is  il- 
uminated  from  behind  and  within 
likTa  Jack-o'-lantern.  If  the  cavit.es 
n  the  bones  are  healthy  and  empty 
Ihey  are  filled  with  air  and  hence 
show  as  light  spots  in  the  shadow 
picture.  If  full  of  pus  or  Au'd.  h^y 
become  opaque  and  show  as  dull  or 
dark  blotches  on  the  picture.  Or  in 
milder  cases,  the  cavities  on  one  side 
look  clear  and  light  pink,  while  upon 
the  other  they  look  dull  or  smudgy. 
What  X-Rays  Show. 

Then,  for  fear  that  some  deeply 
buried  pocket  may  have  escaped  ob- 
servation, a  series  of  careful  X-ray 
pictures  are  taken  from  one  side  and 
the  other,  from  the  inside  upward  and 
the  inside  downward. 

If  there  is  any  trouble  about  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  instead  of  their 
outline  showing  clear-cut  and  distinct 
from  crown  to  tip,  they  will  end  in  a 
blur  or  a  muddy  fog,  which  means 
an  abscess. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
proper,  intelligent,  dental  care  from 
childhood  on  will  prevent  and  wipe 
out  at  least  a  third,  if  not  half,  of  all 
our  rheumatism.  And  if  to  this  is 
added  skilful  and  constant  attention 
to  the  nose  and  throat  after  every 
attack  of  cold  or  tonsilitis,  we  might 
confidently  count  upon  a  reduction  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  this  distressing 
and  disabling  disease. 

But  the  throat  and  nose  and  gums, 
although  they  are  the  principal,  are 
not  by  any  means  the  only  places 
where  joint  poisons  are  bred. 

Ulcers,  obstructions,  kinks,  and 
various  septic  conditions  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  pro- 
duce supperation  and  the  fermenta- 
tion or  putrefaction  of  the  food- 
products  are  also  very  active  and 
potent  causes  of  rheumatism. 
New  Treatment. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing developments  in  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  the  finding  that  a  good 
many  cases  of  the  most  obstinate, 
severely  crippling  and  unmanageable 
form  of  all,  the  so-called  rheumatic 
gout  or  arthritis  deformans,  which 
lasts  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  yeais  and  more,  crippling  and 
stiflFening  every  joint  in  the  body,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  jaws,  so  that  the 
patient  is  literally  ossified  or  turned 
to  bone  and  fibrous  tissue,  have  been 
greatly  relieved  by  operations  upon 
the  intestines  for  the  relief  of  ulcera- 
tions or  obstructions. 

Even  fissures  or  abscesses  around 
the  roots  of  the  finger-nails,  "run 
arounds"  as  they  are  sometimes 
termed,  or  toe-nails,  may  keep  up  the 


pain  and  aching  of  a  rheumatic  joint. 
And  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
badly  treated  ulcerating  corns  and 
bunions  upon  the  feet  have  produced 
severe  damage  to  the  knee  or  hip- 
joint.  Every  point  upon  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  body,  both  external 
and  internal,  where  an  ulcer  or  fissure 
or  pocket  can  form  and  get  filled  with 
"bugs,"  may  be  the  match  that  fires 
the  mine  of  rheumatism. 

Evidently  it  behooves  us  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  to  "keep  our 
mouths  with  all  diligence,  for  out 
of  them  are  the  issues  of  life,"  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  swear  words 
and  rash  promises,  but  of  strepto- 
cocci, toothaches,  and  gum-boils. 

Just  to  be  fussy  and  particular 
about  one's  hands  and  feet  and  com- 
plexion is  a  distinct  protection  against 
the  possibility  of  the  entrance  of 
what  may  prove  a  serious  infection. 
Pride  may  go  before  a  fall,  but  pride 
of  appearance  does  not  tend  to  go 
before  rheumatism  and  is  one  of  the 
virtues  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view. 
The  Rosenow  Discoveries. 

The  finishing  touch  to  our  knowl- 
edge and  what  looks  like  the  ap- 
proach of  the  final  solution  of  the 
century-long  puzzle  was  added  by  the 
interesting  and  brilliant  researches  of 
Dr.  Rosenow  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Rosenow  found  by  ingenious 
experimentation  upon  animals  that 
any  ordinary  pus-germs  or  strepto- 
cocci of  one  common  strain  or 
variety  in  mouth  and  throat  were 
capable  of  acquiring  the  power  of  at- 
tacking, not  merely  the  joints,  but 
the  heart,  blood-vessels,  appendix, 
stomach,  intestines,  and  nervous  sys- 
tem after  they  had  been  hatched  for 
a  number  of  days  or  weeks  in  the 
tonsils  or  in  abscesses  in  the  gums. 
Not  only  so,  but  they  transmitted 
these  bad  qualities. 

For  streptococci  which  had  as- 
quired  the  trick  of  attacking,  say  the 
joints  or  appendix  in  one  animal, 
would,  if  injected  into  the  blood  or 
the  tonsils  of  another  animal  of  the 
same  species,  be  quite  likely  to  show 
the  same  tendency  there  and  attack 
the  same  structures. 

So  now  it  looks  as  though  we  were 
at  least  in  sight  of  the  clearing  up 
of  the  mystery  of  rheumatism,  al- 
though there  are  many  perplexing 
problems  in  connection  with  it  yet 
to  be  solved. 

It  is  due  to  germs — as  we  have  al- 
ways suspected — but  those  germs 
have  to  be  carefully  hatched  and  re- 
hearsed in  their  diabolic  perform- 
ances in  the  body  for  several  weeks 
or  months  before  they  can  attack  its 
joints. 

Keep  the  Mouth  Clean. 

The  places  where  they  most  fre- 
quently and  readily  acquire  this  train- 
ing in  vice,  the  campus  of  this  school 
of  crime,  is  the  mouth  and  its  asso- 
ciated cavities,  the  nose  and  throat, 
particularly  the  pockets  about  the 
roots  of  the  teeth  and  the  pouches  in 
the  tonsils. 

Keep  these  regions  and  other  sim- 
ilar ones  in  the  body  clean  and 
healthy  and  aseptic,  and  there  will 
he  no  place  for  this  infernal  trans- 
formation to  occur  and.  hence,  no 
more  rheumatism. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  rheuma- 
tism is  to  clean  up  and  keep  clean 
the  places  where  it  breeds.  We  can 
alreadv  affirm  with  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  accuracy,  which  is  as  near  the 
truth  as  anybody  can  get  in  this  im- 
perfect world:  No  stagnant  water; 
no  mosquitoes;  no  dirt-heaps;  no 
flies;  and  to  this  we  can  now  add,  no 
pus-pockets,   no  rheumatism. 


For  Never  Failing 
Service  Use 

FRANCO  "GOLD  MEDAL"  FLASHLIGHTS 

Aivarded  Cold  Medal  al  the  P.  P.  1.  E. 
EQUIPPED  WITH 

FRANCO  RADIO  BAHERIES 

"MADE  OJf  THE  PACIFIC  COAST" 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us  for  free  catalog,  giv- 


ing us  your  dealer's  name. 


Interstate  Electric 
Novelty  Co. 

Ill  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco 


No.5008 


No.3435  I 


DOUBLE  THE  STRENGTH 
CROSS  BOSSES  TAKE  UP  ANY 
SLACK  BETWETEN  NAILS. 
LACQUERED  OR  GALVANIZED 
FINISH. 

Acme  Barbed  Box  Straps 


NO.  7  STRAP 

15  DIFFERENT  STYLES 


Acme  Double  Edge  Box  Strappinj; 


In  widths        %,  %  In. 
Coils  ot  360  and  3,000  Feet. 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  AT 
M.  E.  Canfield  Co^  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

and 


ACME    //  / 

cuASP  /  ; 

Acme  Pail 

and 

Box  Clasps 

Barbed  Prongs. 

Many  Sizes.  Made 

of  Coppered  Steel, 

'J 

Also  Cement 

Coated. 

ACME  STEEL  GOODS  CO.,  MFRS. 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST^  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Keep  it  oiled 


Through  the  m icroscope,  a stra p  look  s 
more  like  a  sponge  than  a  piece  of 
leather  — it's  honey-combed  with 
pores.  Through  these  pores,  dirt, 
sweat  and  moisture  attack  the  leather 
fibre  and  weaken  your  harness. 

EUREKA 

HaKness  Oil 

fills  these  pores  —  preserves  the  original 

strength  and  appearance  of  your  harness- 
adds  years  to  i  tslif  e.  Ask  your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Califoinia) 
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What  to  Feed  the  Baby 

Expert  Advice  to  Mothers. 
By  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 


TlllC  proper  food  for  an  infant 
is  tlie  milk  of  a  healthy 
motlier.  1  assume  that  a 
healthy  mother  give  healthful  milk, 
but  she  does  not  always  give  a  milk 
of  uniform  composition. 

There  arc  important  variations  m 
the  milk  of  healthy  mothers.  Some 
are  rich  in  fat  and  protein,  and  others 
are  poor  in  these  same  ingredients. 
In  two  constituents  they  are  more 
nearly  constant;  the  content  of  sugar 
and  of  mineral  substances  varies  little 
in  the  milk  of  dififerent  mothers. 

The  child  is  a  slow  grower.  This 
seems  to  be  a  statement  contrary  to 
truth  when  we  remember  how  soon  a 
healthy  infant,  fed  properly,  will 
double  its  weight.  But  I  am  looking 
at  it  from  another  angle.  The  young 
of  the  cow  is  fully  grown  in  three 


years. 
The 


human  infant  is  not  fully 
grown  for  twenty-one  years.  Thus 
we  should  expect,  theoretically,  that 
the  tissue-building  materials  of  the 
infant's  food  would  be  in  relatively 
small  proportions.  This  is  exactly 
the  case  in  mother's  milk. 

A  simple  illustration  will  show  this 
point.  Cow's  milk  contains  3.5  per- 
cent of  protein  and  0.7  percent  of 
minerals  (lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
so  forth).  The  milk  of  a  healthy 
mother  contains  1.5  percent  of  pro- 
tein and  0.3  percent  of  minerals.  In 
other  words,  the  proportion  of  tissue- 
building  material  in  cow's  milk  is,  in 
round  numbers,  two  and  one-half 
times  more  than  it  is  in  mother's 
milk. 

Human  and  Cow's  Milk. 

The  following  complete  comparison 
of  human  milk  and  cow's  milk  shows 
the  quantities  of  each  important  in- 
gredient. 


Constituent. 


Human 
Milk. 
Pet. 
.—  4 
.„  7 
...1.5 
...0.3 


Cow's 
Milk. 
Pet. 

4 
4.5 
3.5 
0.7 


Fat  

Milk-sugar   

Proteins   

Mineral  salts — 

It  is  evident  from  this  composition 
that  mother's  milk  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree heat-forming.  In  other  words. 
5ie  young  child  must,  above  all,  be 
kept  warm. 

Of  course  the  young  of  all  animals 
must  be  kept  warm,  but  it  is  es- 
pecially important  with  the  young  of 
the  human  animal. 

Little  by  little  the  light  is  break- 
ing in  to  show  why  the  heating  of  an 
infant's  food  is  not  desirable.  Since 
Funk  published  his  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  presence  of  an  activat- 
ing l)ody  in  foods,  which  he  called 
somewhat  incorrectly  vitamin,  exten- 
sive investigations  have  been  con- 
ducted along  this  line. 

How  Heat  Affects  Milk. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
results  of  these  researches  is  the  dis- 
covery that  this  activating  body  is 
rendered  more  or  less  inert  by  heat. 

If  liodies  are  heated  in  a  moist 
state,  the  destruction  of  the  vitamin 
is  more  complete  than  if  they  are 
heated  to  the  same  deeree  with  dry 
heat,  .\mong  the  foods  which  rank 
high  in  the  presence  of  this  very  im- 
portant activating  substance,  milk  and 
cereals  arc  particularly  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

These  arc  the  first  foods  of  the  in- 
fant, because,  when  we  come  to  the 
transition  stage,  we  begin  by  ad- 
ministering small  quantities  of  cereals 
Uy  the  infant  passing  into  the  stage 
of  earliest  childhood. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  heated 
milk  •  does  not  possess  the  same 
nourishing    properties    for  children 


that  raw  milk  possesses.  Because 
grownups  depend  so  little  upon  milk 
for  a  pan  of  their  diet,  this  differ- 
ence is  not  so  marked  in  regard  to 
them,  but  with  infants  and  children 
boiled  milk,  scalded  milk,  or  milk 
pasteurized  at  a  high  temperature 
loses  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
nourishing  power.  (Milk  pasturized 
not  above  140  degrees  F.  retains  prac- 
tically all  its  vital  elements  un- 
harmed). 

Heat  Destroys  Vitamin. 

This  loss  is  not  in  the  food  con- 
stituents themselves,  nor  in  the  pro- 
tein, the  fat,  the  sugar,  or  the 
minerals,  because    the   quantities  of 


these  remain  unchanged.  The  dam- 
age which  is  done  to  the  food  is 
tlicrcforc  confined  to  the  destruction, 
more  or  less  completely,  of  the 
activating  principle  or  vitamin. 

In  the  case  of  cereals  the  vitalizing 
principle  is  found  only  in  the  bran 
and  the  germ,  especially  in  the 
former.  These  vitamins  are  more  re- 
sistant to  heat  than  those  in  milk. 
Nevertheless,  cereals  are  impaired  by 
cooking  at  a  high  temperature.  l'"or 
this  reason  the  cereal  which  is  to  be 
used  for  an  infant  or  young  child 
should  be  cooked  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture and  for  a  longer  period. 

The  activating  principle  is  not  de- 
stroyed at  once  by  a  high  tempera- 
ture. Thus  the  raising  of  a  cereal 
to  the  boiling-point,  as  in  making 
graham  mush,  and  then  placing  it  in 
a  fireless  cooker  overnight  secures  a 
complete  rupture  of  the  starch  parti- 
cles without  injuring  the  activating 
principle  of  the  bran.  This  is  an 
especial  reason  for  beginning  to  feed 
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children  with  cereals  prepared  in  the 
I'ircless  cooker. 

Milk  Inspection  Necessary. 
\\  hen  for  any  reason  a  child  is 
denied  his  mother's  breast,  and  hand- 
feeding  becomes  necessary,  the 
mother  should  consider,  first  of  all, 
the  source  of  the  milk  which  she  is 
to  substitute  for  nature's  food.  How 
little  attention  is  given  by  our  city 
fathers  to  this  fundamental  point,  so 
intimately  related  to  the  health  and 
life  of  the  infant!  Many  large  cities 
and  many  more  small  cities  and 
towns  in  this  country  are  still  sup- 
plying milk  without  adequate  inspec- 
tion. This  milk,  it  is  urged,  should 
always  be  pasteurized.  In  very  few 
localities  is  this  pasteurization  super- 
vised by  the  health  authorities  of  the 
city.  It  is  left  largely  to  commercial 
interests.  They  are  not  so  particular 
respecting  the  degree  of  heating,  and 
to  hurry  matters  are  likely  to  use  a 
higher  temperature  and  a  shorter 
period.  Thus  the  supply  which  comes 


Pry  oH  lat 
Cover  to  SIM. 
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Pry  oH  2nd  Cover 
to  Empty  Quickly 


A  Domestic 
Science  Expert 


"The  amount  of  fat  thrown  away  in 
the  homes  which  could  be  made  into 
soap  is  appalling." 

You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by 
saving  all  fat  and  grease. 

Soap  making  is  simple  and  easy.  It  takes 
but  little  time  and  your  home-made  soap  is 
as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many 
kinds  sold  in  the  stores. 

Save  your  waste  greases  and  get  some 


BABBITTS 


PURE 

LYE 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry-Off-Top 
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White  Bear  Soap 

a  nhlto  aonp  for 

All  Household  Purposes 

FRKE  Teddy  Ilenr  or  Toilet   Sonp  for 
Ihe  nrapprra. 

THE  STAMDAKD  SO AP  CO^^ Berkeley. 

A\'1i«n  nnnnrrlnK  ndvertUrmrnlB 
plraae  mention  Drchnrd  and  Fnrm. 


What  Is  It 

Cosling  YoD  lo 


STAMMER? 


r  V I 


WliiMi   \i>u   trr   lul  l   I  l  k  I 
Kviir  mil   F.iilur.'  • 

I     \V«J    lUjX-lf  til' 

VM'II    kliinir    ill  t 

Mh:TIllH>  of  lr>«  n  r  

VATB  INSTUlUjriO.N  UM.V 
patrlculare, 

Wllliiiin   E.  Baaaett.  Principal 
Tlie  IliwctI   liiotitutp,   NevaiU  H.iiik  Uiillillng. 
Nan  Kranrlai-o,  Cal. 
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WINSBY  PUMP 


Our 
New 
1916 

Type  _ 
Pump  ™ 


Slae 


1  'xi  in. 


IV4  in. 


In. 


Price  $16.00  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00  $40.00 

Price  $50.00,  $60.00,  $80.00,  $i6o.oo'^-c;:w"-n,;" 

l.arifcer  Slaea  at  Proportionate  Prieea. 
Complete  PumpInK  Plants  of  Any  Slae  or  Type  Furnlahed   and  Inatalled. 

WB  MAMF.\OTrKE  I'timpiiiK  M.ulmur)  of  til  kinds  uiiil  for  all  i.urpoaeg.  Mining.  .Milling.  Oou 
cantratiug  and  Kock  Onuhiug  .Uaihinery.  Ice  and  Itefritn'ratiuij  Machlaerr.  Cold  .Storage  Uooms  and 
Counters.  Water  Wheels.  Dredges  and  Hj-draulic  Machinery,  Fire  UydtauU  and  Cut  IroD  FIttinga 

Write  for  Deacriptlve  Folder     y^^^^X^^^      General   Ofllcea  and  Workai 
and  Prieea.  /yy^^^C/^\\\  Oaltland,  California. 

— ^    UNITED  WORKS^^^w^ 


We  are  the  lnr)cest  nianufaetnrera  of  pumpInK  machinery  on  the  Paclflc  Coaat 


Winter  is 
c  omin  d 

Cold,  rainy  days— then 
you'll  appreciate  the 
cosy,  cheery  warmth 
of  a  good  oil  heater. 

Can  be  carried  easily  and 
safely  from  room  to  room. 
One  gallon  of  Pearl  Oil 
gives  9  hours  of  steady, 
odorless,  clean  heat. 

Perfeciion 
Oil  Heater 

Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Califorola) 


to  the  mother  is  either  from  unin- 
.spectcd  herds,  carrying  possible 
liibcrculosis  or  other  contagious  and 
iiifi-ctious  diseases,  or  has  been  pas- 
teurized to  a  degree  which  interferes 
seriously  with  its  nourishing  proper- 
ties. 

The  Right  Kind  of  Milk. 

I  am  aware  that  where  pasteuriza- 
tion has  been  carefully  con- 
ducted, and  the  temperature  raised 
not  much  above  140  degrees  K.,  com- 
paratively good  results  have  followed 
feeding  with  this  product.  But  it  is 
too  uncertain  in  its  action  to  claim 
unconditional  approval. 

I  still  maintain  that  the  supply  of 
milk  for  infants  and  young  children 
at  least  should  be  above  suspicion, 
should  not  re(iuire  pasteurization, 
should  be  fresh,  clean,  promptly  de- 
livered for  consumption,  and  kept  in 
the  refrigerator  during  the  day. 

The  supply  of  this  milk  should  be 
a  daily  one.  It  docs  not  require  a 
very  large  quantity  of  milk  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until 
irreproachable  milk  may  be  supplied 
to  the  whole  community.  The  life 
of  the  child  is  in  the  balance.  The 
hope  of  the  future  is  at  stake.  The 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  family 
are  on  trial 

Milk  and  Medicine. 

The  country  now  is  blessed  with 
laboratories  entirely  capable  of  hand- 
ling milk  which  is  to  be  substituted 
for  that  of  the  mother. 

It  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  modifica- 
tion of  milk  to  the  family.  The 
mother  has  no  means  of  measuring 
the  content  of  fat  in  the  top  milk. 
She  goes  by  guesswork  when  she 
modilies  the  milk  at  home.  She  may 
guess  right,  and  she  may  guess 
wrong.  The  milk  she  has  may  be 
right,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  wrong. 

The  modifying  of  milk  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert.  This  ex- 
pert should  be  an  official  of  the  city 
or  community.  His  sole  care  and 
purpose  should  be  the  welfare  of  the 
infant  and  the  child.  He  could  sup- 
ply, through  these  laboratories,  the 
milk  best  suited  to  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  infant.  He  could  fill 
the  prescription  of  the  physician  for 
milk  as  the  druggist  does  that  for 
medicine. 

There  is  this  difference,  however, 
between  the  two;  the  milk  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  the  medicine  may 
often  be  omitted. 

Protect  the  Infant  I 

If  I  were  asked  to-day  what  factor 
would  be  most  efTective  in  increas- 
ing the  virility  and  endurance  of 
the  American  citizen  during  the  next 
generation,  I  would  answer  unhesi- 
tatingly, a  strict  governmental.  State, 
and  municipal  control  of  infant-feed- 
ing. 

If  this  could  be  secured,  the  death, 
before  the  age  of  one  year,  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  infants  out  of 
each  thousand  born  would  be  largely 
prevented. 

Wc  would  have  immense  numbers 
of  strong  young  men  and  women 
growing  up  to  serve  their  country 
and  their  State  instead  of  lying  in 
little  graves,  not  forgotten,  but 
wasted.  Better  than  more  powder 
and  shot,  better  than  heavier  and 
harder  armor-plate  for  the  protection 
of  our  beloved  country,  would  be  the 
growth  of  a  strong  and  virile  race. 

The  protection  of  the  infant  is  the 
first  and  the  most  important  step 
toward  this  end. 


i  German  Crops  Increase. 

{      Adolph  von  Botocki,  president  of 
i  the  Food  Regulation  Board,  Berlin, 
1  has  issued  a  statement  that  informa- 
tion  now  at   hand   gives  assurance 
that  this  year's  crops  will  be  much 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  last  peace 
years.    The  statement  says  Germany 
is  assured    of  supplies  of  all  food 
I  necessaries  for  another  year. 
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Sunflowers 


Absence  Accounted  For. 

"Does  Shackna^ty  Johnson  live  nea^ 
here?"  inquired  a  traveler  who  wai 
journeying  across  the  Oklahoma  prai 
rie. 

"Nope,"  replied  the  man  addressed 
a  gray-whiskered  old  fellow,  in  -re 
sponse  to  the  stranger's  hail. 

"Well,  do  you  know  where  he  cat 
be  found?" 

"Nope." 

"Dear  mel    I  must  have  lostj 
way.    Can  you  tell  me  where 
liam  Hoon,  familiarly  known  as 
Grizzly',  lives,  then?" 

"I  reckon  so." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Right  here;  I'm  Hoon." 

"Indeed!    Why,  they  told  ine  at 
settlement  that  Johnson  lived  wit 
gunshot  of  you." 

"He  did.    That's  the  reason  he 
here  now." 

A  Difference  in  Terms. 

"Is  it  true  that  the  O'Tooles 
Mackillums  no  longer  speak?" 

"Yes.  Mrs.  O'Toole  had  a  b 
with  her  neighbor." 

"I  heard  that  it  was  a  broom." 
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A  Future  Diplomat. 

Mother — "Charlie,  you  said  yoiTd 
been  to  Sunday  school." 

Charlie  (with  a  far-away  look)- 
'Yes'm." 

Mother — "How  does  it  happen  tfa 
your  hands  smell  fishy?" 

Charlie — "I — I    carried  home 
Sunday  school  paper,  an'  the  outside 
is  all  about  Jonah  and  the  whale." 

Left-Over  Medicine. 

An  old  lady  of  .Massachusetts 
famed    in    her   native  township 
health  and  thrift.    To  an  acquaintani 
who    was    once    congratulating  her 
upon  the  former,  she  said: 

"Wc  be  pretty  well  for  old  folks, 
Josiah  and  me.  Josiah  hasn't  had  an 
ailin'  time  for  fifty  years,  "cept  last 
winter.  And  I  ain't  never  suffered 
but  one  day  in  my  life,  and  that  was 
when  I  took  some  of  the  medicine 
Josiah  had  left  over,  so's  how  it 
shouldn't  be  wasted." 


Only  That  and  Nothing  More. 

Attorney — "It  is  stated,  sir,  that  you 
berated  this  plaintiff  and  then  assailed 
him  with  a  dangerous  missile." 

Defendant — "Oi  didn't  do  not'n  av 
th'  koind.  Oi  called  'im  a  lyin'  pup, 
an'  hit  'im  wid  a  brick.    Phat  was  all" 

Indefinite. 

Doctor — "Well,  did  you  take  the 
medicine  I  left?" 

Patient — "No,  doctor." 

Doctor — "Why  didn't  you?" 

Patient — "Well,  doctor,  you  said  for 
me  to  take  one  of  the  pills  five  times 
a  day,  and,  as  you  left  a  boxful,  I 
didn't  know  which  pill  you  meant." 

An  Old  Anthem. 

An  old  Scotch  lady  who  had  no 
relish  for  modern  church  music  was 
e-xprcssing  her  dislike  to  the  singing 
of  an  anthem  in  her  own  church  one 
day,  when  a  neighbor  said,  "Why,  that 
is  a  very  old  anthem  I  David  sang 
that  anthem  to  Saul." 

To  this  the  old  lady  replied,  "Weel, 
weel!  I  noo  for  the  first  time  under- 
stan'  why  Saul  threw  his  javelin  at 
David  when  the  lad  sang  for  him." 

Moving  to  Town.  , 
The  farmer  who  gives  up  the  oli 
place  and  moves  to  town  to  better  hit 
condition,  soon  finds  that  it  is  a  regV- 
lar  knock-down-and-drag-out  procew 
to  keep  one's  head  above  water. 
Everybody  is  fighting  for  himself 
And  how  many,  many  times  that 
farmer  will  long  for  the  old  farn, 
with  its  good,  kind  neighbors,  and  its 
chance  to  think  and  be  a  man  among 
men!  Few  ever  get  back  after  they 
have  torn  things  up  by  the  roots  thai 
way. 
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The  Home  Garden 

Suggestions  for  October. 
By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

1118  Polli  Street,  Ventura  Cal. 


BULBS,  bulbs,  bulbs!  Every  one 
is  talking  bulbs,  asking  about 
bulbs,  ordering  bulbs  and 
[planting  bulbs.  In  all  the  garden 
work  there  is  nothing  more  interest- 
ing than  bulbs,  as  they  come  to  us 
with  their  shiny  brown  skins  and  we 
know  that  each  bulb  has  a  bit  of 
lunshine  hidden  away  in  its  heart  just 
waiting  to  bloom  out  in  the  shape  of 
flower. 

"What  are  the  best  bulbs  to  plant?" 
"When  shall  I  plant  them?"  "How 


beds  or  you  can  plant  them  in  be- 
tween the  perennials  and  herbaceous 
plants. 

Hyacinths  are  not  as  easy  for  the 
common  gardener  as  some  of  the 
other  bulbs.  They  should  be  planted 
from  six  to  ten  inches  deep  in  south- 
ern California — not  so  deep  where  the 
winters  are  colder.  Planting  them  deep 
prevents  them  from  starting  the  top 
growth  before  they  have  time  to 
make  a  good  root  growth. 

The  Roman  hyacinths  are  easier  to 


The  Paquette  Children  in  the  Home  Garden. 


leep  shall  I  plant  them  and  what 
ind  of  soil  do  they  need?"  "Do 
ulips  do  well  in  California?"  "Do 
lulbs  do  best  in  sun  or  shade?"  These 
re  a  few  of  the  questions  that  are 
sked  every  day. 

To  the  last  question  I  will  answer 
n  the  words  of  an  English  gardener. 
He  was  working  away  in  the  park.  A 
ady  that  was  passing  stopped  and 
sked  the  question  about  which  was 
lest,  sun  or  shade,  for  bulbs.  At  the 
ame  time  a  fellow  workman  asked 
im  what  was  his  favorite  drink.  He 
ooked  neither  at  the  lady  nor  the 
workman,  but  answered:  "Harf  and 
arf,"  and  they  were  each  satisfied 
that  he  had  answered  their  question. 
The  easiest  and  most  satisfactory 
ulbs  are  the  narcissus.  The  time  of 
loom  may  be  extended  by  careful 
election  of  varieties,  beginning  with 
he  paper  whites,  which  are  the  ear- 
liest. Then  trumpet  major,  golden 
pur,  Empress  and  Emperor,  Victoria, 
"lir  Watkin  and  Grandee.  The  last 
.amed  is  the  very  latest  of  all. 

Begin  planting  the  earliest  now  and 
lake  a  planting  of  the  mid-season  in 
November  and  a  third  planting  of  the 
te  ones  in  December. 
Narcissus  should  be  planted  three 
nches  deep  and  six  inches  apart,  and 
hould  only  be  taken  up  and  re- 
lanted  every  third  year.  The  soil 
ihould  be  good  loamy  garden  soil. 
Never  use  fresh  manure  around  bulbs, 
it  will  burn  and  rot  them.  The 
il  should  have  old,  well-rotted  ma- 
re well  worked  into  it,  and  after 
anting  it  is  well  to  mulch  with 
awy  manure  or  old  leaves.  This 
:lps  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  does 
ihvay  with  any  need  for  cultivation  af- 
Br  planting.  All  bulbs  should  be  cul- 
Bvated  as  little  as  possible  after 
idanting. 

Narcissus  may  be  planted  in  rows, 


Pruning  Roses  for  Winter  Bloom. 

The  roses  will  need  extra  attention 
this  month  if  we  want  a  good  crop  of 
bloom  this  winter.  Where  they  have 
been  allowed  to  rest  the  last  two 
months  they  will  be  ready  for  prun- 
ing and  a  good  dressing  of  fertilizer.. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  give  defi- 
nite rules  for  rose  pruning,  for  the 
reason  that  each  bush  is  a  problem 
and  needs  to  be  done  a  little  diflferent 
than  any  other  bush.  The  following 
general  rule,  however,  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience: 

Roses  need  two  prunings  a  year, 
one  in  the  spring  and  the  other  in  the 
fall.  The  spring  pruning  should  be 
the  heaviest. 

ALL  dead  wood  must  be  cut  out. 

Cut  off  all  old  bloom,  with  about 
eight  inches  of  wood. 

Cut  the  top  of  all  shoots  off. 

Cut  all  the  weak,  twiggy  growth 
•ut  of  the  center  of  the  bush. 

Always  plant  to  keep  the  center 
open  so  as  to  allow  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air. 

Where  canes  cross  each  other  and 
rub  or  chafe,  cut  of!  the  weakest. 
Plan  to  leave  a  strong,  well  balanced 
frame  of  the  most  vigorous  canes, 
standing  well  apart,  and  always,  if  at 
all  possible,  cut  just  above  an  out- 
ward turning  eye.  This  will  help  to 
spread  the  plant  and  prevent  crowded 
centers. 

After  pruning  give  the  bed  a  good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  or 
some  good  commercial  fertilizer  and 
a  thorough  soaking. 


do  and  should  only  be  planted  three 
inches  deep.  The  best  tulips  for  south- 
ern California  are  the  late  May  flow- 
ering gesnerriana,  Darwins,  etc.  Plant 
same  as  hyacinths. 


When  Nature  Turns  Outlaw 

"Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks  !  rage  !  blow! — 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout  


Thus  King  Lear,  in  Shake- 
speare's tragedy,  defies  the 
elements.  But  man,  even  today, 
cannot  challenge  nature  with 
impunity. 

The  unsinkable  ship  goes  down 
like  a  rock  from  the  impact  of  an 
iceberg.  The  fireproof  building  is 
burned.  The  monument,  built  for 
unborn  generations,  is  riven  by 
lightning  or  shaken  down  by  an 
earthquake. 

There  are  storms  which  make 
train  service  impossible,  which  de- 
lay the  mails  and  which  close  the 
public  highways  to  the  usual  traf- 
fic. Even  in  the  cities  there  are 
times  when  the  street  cars  do  not 
run,  and  neither  automobiles  nor 
horse-drawn  vehicles  can  be 
driven  through  floods  or  high- 
piled  snowdrifts. 


Such  conditions  increase  the 
dependence  on  telephone  wires, 
which  themselves  are  not  exempt 
from  the  same  natural  hazards. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Bell 
System  has  faced  these  dangers 
and  well-nigh  overcome  them. 
Masses  of  wires  are  buried  un- 
derground and  lonely  pole  lines, 
even  the  most  stoutly  built,  are 
practically  paralleled  by  other 
lines  to  which  their  business  can 
be  transferred. 

Each  year  the  lines  are  stronger 
and  the  guardians  of  the  wires 
are  prepared  to  make  repairs  more 
quickly.  So  each  year  increasing 
millions  of  subscribers  find  their 
telephones  more  dependable  and, 
within  the  limits  of  human  power, 
they  count  upon  their  use  in  storm 
as  well  as  in  fair  weather. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  telegraph  Company 

And  associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Get  100%  Efficiency 
From  Your  Feed 

At  present  prices  you  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  pound  of  feed.    But  you 
are  wasting  it — losing  good  dollars — if  your  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  are  not  digesting  it  perfectly  because  ol  poor  condition. 
Make  your  live  stock  get  the  full  benefit  of  everything  they  eat  by  using 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

America's  original  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner.  It  corrects  common  live  stock  troubles 
in  a  natural  way.  Sharpens  the  appetite— assists  dieestion  and  assimilation— reeulates 
the  bowels— tones  up  the  whole  system— makes  rich,  red  blood— assures  100',?)  feed 
efficiency— prevents  loss  and  swells  profits. 
Begin  using  Pratts  today.  A  thorough  trial  costs  you  nothing  if  results  are  rot  all 
we  claim. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Prepa- 
rations under  our  square-deal  guarantee—  '  Your  money  back  if 
YOU  are  not  satisfied"— the  guarantee  that  has  stood  for 
nearly  50  years. 

^  IVriU  for  64  pa^e  Slock  Book— FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  KcKulator  and  Kcniedies 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


THERE  ARE  BARGAINS  WORTH  WHILE  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.     YOU   SHOULD   READ   THEM    FOR  PROFIT. 


Prettv  Costumes  and  House  Dresses  Recipes 
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Mirandy  on  Widowers 


By  Dorothy  Dix 

Illustrated  by  E.  W.  Eemble. 


«De7  tells  me  dat  widowera  tote*  a  conjnre  hag  an'  a  rabbit's  foot,  an'  when 
one  makes  a  pass  at  a  K<>I>  she's  Jest  got  to  Kit  up  an'  follow  him." 


DE  reason  dat 
grand,  all  dolled  up  in  my 
new  highwater  skirt  an'  white 
shoes,  is  becaze  I's  just  been  to  de 
weddin'  of  Maud  Gladys  Jones  an' 
Br'er  Simon  Johnsing.  Yassum,  hit 
sholy  was  a  scrumptious  'casion,  wid 
de  mourners'  bench  all  roped  off  wid 
white  ribbons  for  de  bridegroom's 
fambly,  an'  de  hallelujah  corner  set 
aside  for  de  bride's  folks,  jest  lak 
dey  always  does  hit  at  white  folks' 
weddings. 

An'  whilst  we  waited  for  de  bridal 
couple,  Elviry  Hopkins  pawed  de 
ivory  off  de  keys  of  de  inelodjum 
a-playin'  "De  Voice  dat  Breathed 
o'er  Eden,"  and'  de  congregation 
passed  remarks  betwixt  dcirsclves 
a-speculatin'  on  how  Maud  Gladys' 
pa  was  gwine  to  get  de  money  to  pay 
for  all  dese  heah  doins,  an'  wonderin' 
whut  made  her  want  to  tie  up  wid 
Br'er  Simon,  anyway. 

Becaze  Maud  Gladys  is  a  mighty 
pert,  spry  young  gal  dat  de  men  has 
been  a-swarmin'  aroun'  like  bees 
aroun'  a  honey-pot,  an'  hit  sholy  did 
look  lak  she  done  gone  through  de 
woods  an'  picked  up  de  crooked  stick 
t  de  end  when  she  segastuated  up 
ie  chu'ch-aisle  wid  Br'er  Simon, 
whut  is  bald-haided,  an'  bowled- 
legged,  an'  runty,  an'  measley-look- 
In',  an'  ain't  got  no  worldly  goods 

0  endow  a  wife  wid  except  a  ready- 
nade  fambly. 

"Cou'se  nobody  can  tell  whar  you' 
ove  is  gwine  to  fall,"  says  Sis 
Tempy  to  me  wid  a  sniff  behind  her 
hymn-book,  "but  hit  looks  mighty 
unny  to  me  dat  Maud  Gladys's  chice 
ihould  have  been  Br'er  Simon,  whut 

1  mighty  nigh  ole  enough  to  be  her 
a,  instid  of  one  of  dem  fine  up- 
standing young  bucks  dat's  been  a 
langin'  aroun'  her." 

"Hit's  becaze  he's  a  widower," 
ipons  Sis  Peruna.  "Dey  tells  me  dat 
vidowers  totes  a  conjure  bag  an'  a 
'abbit's  foot,  an'  dat  when  one  makes 
L  pass  at  a  gal  dat  she's  jest  got  to 
fit  up  an'  follow  him." 

"Dat's  de  true  word,"  says  Sis 
'empy  in  a  hollow  voice.  "I  done 
ed  hit  myself.  I  done  seed  gals 
lone  pass  up  all  de  finelookin'  young 
nen  in  de  neighborhood  an'  den  cast 
n  deir  lot  wid  de  fust  po',  onery- 
ookin'  widower  wid  a  houseful  of 
:hillun  dat  come  deir  way.  Yassum, 
.11  dat  a  widower  has  got  to  do  is 
les  to  take  his  pick  of  de  women." 
"Dat's  so,"  spons  Sis  Peruna, 
t's  de  reason  dat  dere  ain't  no 
d  of  comfort  in  de  Scriptures  for 
owers  lak  dere  is  for  widows.  De 
d  Gawd  knowed  dat  here  weren't 
call  for  'em,  'caze  a  widower  can 
fort  hisself  any  day  dat  he  has 
ind  to." 

idowers  sho'  is  de    boss  mar- 
's,' put  in  Sis  Hannah  Jane,  "de 


I  is  lookin'  so  highfalutin'  gals  an'  de  rich  widows 

is  des  marked  for  'em.  A  woman  will 
marry  de  kind  of  a  man  ef  he's  a 
widower  dat  she  wouldn't  look  at  ef 
he  was  a  ole  bachelor." 


"Hit's  de  conjure,"  says  Sis  Peruna 
wid  a  groan. 

But  I  knows  dat  hit's  becaze  ev'y 
now  an'  den  dere's  a  woman  whut 
knows  a  good  thing  when  she  sees 
hit,  an'  dat's  de  reason  dat  she  ties 
up  wid  a  widower  whut  some  odder 
woman  is  done  wuked  herself  to 
death  breakin'  into  matermony.  For, 
you  see,  a  man  is  lak  a  horse — he 
des  natcherally  shies  at  de  halter, 
an'  you  have  to  gentle  him  an'  con- 
quer him  befo'  you  can  git  him 
bridalwise.  Dat's  whut  makes  marry- 
in'  a  man  whut  ain't  never  been  mar- 
ried befo',  an'  marrying'  a  widower, 
de  difference  betwixt  hitchin'  yo'self 
'longside  of  a  fractious,  balky,  kick- 
in'  colt,  an'  a  good,  quiet  ole  horse 
dat  is  broke  to  double  harness,  an' 
dat  is  used  to  puUin'  mo'  dan  half 
of  de  load. 

One  of  'em  is  full  of  thrills  an' 
trouble,  an'  de  odder  is  full  of  rest 
.  an'  peace,  an'  havin'  yo'  own  way, 
an'  dat  is  why  ev'y  woman  dat  has 
cut  her  wisdom-teeth  jumps  down  a 
widower's  throat  de  minnit  he  opens 
his  mouth  to  ax  her  to  be  No.  2. 

I  disremembers  ef  I  ever  heard  of 
a  widower  landin'  in  a  divorsch  co't. 
Hit's  always  de  fust  wife  dat  has  to 
ax  for  alermony.  De  second  wife  gits 
all  de  money  widout  axin'  for  hit. 
You  see,  when  a  man  marries  de  fust 
time,  he  thinks  dat  a   woman    is  a 


angel  widout  no  nerves  nor  temper, 
an'  dat  she  don't  need  no  money  for 
clothes,  becaze  shirt-waists  grows  on 
her  back  lak  de  pin-feathers  in  a 
'  sheriff's  wings,  an'  dat  all  de  fun  she 
wants  is  to  spend  her  time  cookin' 
him  up  something  good  to  eat,  an' 
waitin'  at  de  do'  to  welcome  him 
home  wid  a  glad  sweet  smile. 

Dat's  de  flatform  dat  a  man  mar- 
ries on,  an'  by  de  time  dat  he  gits 
off  of  hit,  he  an'  his  wife  have  fit 
over  ev'y  inch  of  hit,  an'  de  po' 
woman  is  dat  wore  out  dat  she  turns 
up  her  toes  an'  dies. 

"An'  dar  is  whar  de  smart  woman 
steps  into  her  shoes.  De  man  is 
sorter  had  his  sperit  broke,  too,  by 
de  warfare,  an'  he's  humble  an'  meek, 
an'  don't  know  near  so  much  'bout 
how  to  manage  a  wife  as  he  did 
when  he  got  married  de  fust  time. 

An  de  widower  knows  dat  when  a 
woman  gits  out  of  bed  in  de  morn- 
in'  on  de  wrong  foot,  wid  her  jaw 
grumblin'  wid  de  neuralgy,  an'  de 
misery  in  her  back,  an'  she  kicks  de 
cat,  an'  slaps  de  baby  befo'  breakfast, 
dat  hit  ain't  no  time  to  pint  her  to 
do  joys  of  religion,  nor  make  re- 
marks 'bout  folks'  temper.  Hit's  a 
time  for  a  man  to  sneak,  an'  he  beats 
hit,  an'  dat's  de  reason  dat  folks 
always  says  how  much  better  a  man 
■  treats  de  second  wife  dan  he  did  his 
fust. 


T^e  ff^ Oman  ff^ ho  Knows 

the  one  perfume  which  suits  her— the  exaSi  style  of  dress 
which  becomes  her —the  particular  type  of  person  she  en- 
joys as  a  friend:— Such  a  woman,  we  are  sure^will  appre- 
ciate the  assistance  of the^'Taste  Packet'^  in  deciding  just 
which  tea-favor  precisely  suits  her  taste. 


Sold 
through 
grocers 

only 

Instandard 
packages, 
8-oz.  and 
I-lb. 


This  packet  contains four  parchmyn  envelopes  of  fine  tea- 
enough for five  or  six  cups  each  of  the  four  true flavors:  Japan, 
Ceylon,  Oolong,  English  Breakfast.  We  mail  it  gladly 
to  any  one  sending  ten  cents( stamps  or  currency). 
xAddress:  A  Schilling  Gr'  Qompany,  jjj  Second  Street 
^       San  Francisco,  Qalifornia 

Schilling's  Tea 
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Pride  Goeth  Before  a  Pall. 


Office, 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 


The  New  Reo  the  Fifth,  "The  incomparable  Four,**  $87$,  f.  o.  b.  Lansing 


Here's  the  Secret  of  Reo  Reliability 


DOUBTLESS  YOU'VE  WONDERED-^knowing  as 
you  do,  how  absolutely  dependable  are  Reo  cars — 
how  free  from  troubles,  and  how  low  in  upkeep  cost: 

YOU'VE  WONDERED  wherein  lay  the  secret  of  that 
reliability  that  is  Reo. 

WELL,  WE'LL  TELL  YOU.  And  then  you'll  wonder 
at  its  ridiculous  simplicity. 

YOU  READ,  IN  THE  ADS,  how  this  engineer  or  that 
inventor  has  revolutionized  the  science  of  engineering 
and  produced  a  wonder-working  car. 

YOU  READ  THAT  every  year — only  this  year  it's 
another  engineer.  That  revolutionary  stunt  of  last 
year  has  been  forgotten. 

IT  WAS  AS  IMPOTENT  as  a  South  American  revolu- 
tion— it  didn't! 

SO  THE  SECRET  ISN'T  to  be  found  in  any  such  feat 
or  invention. 

REO  PERFORMANCE— reliability,  dependability, 
uniformity  of  performance  of  all  Reos,  of  whatever 
model  or  price — is  the  result  of  the  taking  of  infinite 
pains  in  the  designing,  the  making  and  the  inspection 
of  the  Reo  product. 

IT'S  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  that  count— not  the  big 
ones. 

ANYONE— A  BOY  EVEN— can  make  a  motor  that 
will  be  "different."  Or  an  axle,  a  transmission  or  a 
set  of  springs  that  might  impress  the  tyro  as  new  and 
wonderful. 

BUT  TO  MAKE  ANY  of  these  vital  units  better— that 
is  the  task — that  should  be  the  aim.  It  has  always 
been  the  Reo  aim. 

INFINITE  CARE  in  the  fabrication  and  then  in  the 
inspection,  and  finally  in  the  testing  of  the  assembled 
whole — that  is  the  secret  of  Reo  success  in  making, 
not  the  most  but  the  best,  automobiles. 

IF  THERE  ARE  2000  PARTS  in  a  motor  car;  and  if 
there's  an  average  of  four  machining  operations  on  a 
part — that's  8000  chances  for  something  to  go  wrong! 


AND  ONE  DEFECTIVE  PART— one,  however  small 
or  seemingly  insignificant — that  does  not  fit  absolutely, 
and  you'd  have  a  car  that  would  be  less  than  a  Reo 
in  performance — more  than  a  Reo  in  cost  of  upkeep. 

INFINITE  PAINS,  WE  SAID :  Perhaps  that's  too  big 
a  term.  But  if  you  could  know  how  great  is  the  task — 
how  unremitting  the  care — to  guard  against  even  one 
little  error  creeping  into  any  one  of  these  8000  places — 
you'd  grant  us  the  word  "infinite." 

"THOSE  PESKY  LITTLE  TROUBLES  that  are 
always  happening  with  other  cars,  are  unknown  to  the 
Reo  owner,"  says  one  Reo  dealer,  "and  that's  why  the 
demand  for  Reos  is  so  great." 

WHEN  YOU  STOP  TO  THINK  about  it,  the  troubles 
you've  had  with  other  cars  were  not  big  troubles. 
Your  motor  didn't  drop  out  of  your  car  or  your  trans- 
mission strip  or  your  frame  break  in  tv/o. 

IT  WAS  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  that  pestered  your 
motoring  life — parts  shaking  loose  or  getting  out  of 
adjustment.  Dust  in  bearings — oil  leaks — every- 
where. Squeaks  and  creaks  and  rattles.  Always  the 
dread  when  starting  out  that  you  might  not  return. 
Always  the  fear  when  in  a  hurry  that  some  pesky  little 
trouble  resulting  from  some  pesky  little  defect,  of  which 
you  were  cognizant,  might  delay  you.  Wasn't  there? 

WELL  THEREIN  LIES  the  big  difference  between  Reos 
and  other  cars — the  big  difference  is  in  attention  to  the 
little  things. 

IT  IS  NOT  UNCOMMON— in  fact— it  is  the  rule— for 
a  new  Reo  owner  to  drive  his  car  thousands  of  miles — 
a  year,  two  years — without  even  seeing  the  inside  of  a 
garage  or  lifting  the  bonnet  to  make  an  adjustment  or 
repair. 

HONOR  AND  FAITH  and  a  Good  Intent— these  and 
the  attention  to  little  things  they  dictate — result  in 
Reo  Reliability  as  it  is  known  the  world  over,  "The 
Gold  Standard  of  Values"  in  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


The  New  7-passenger  Reo  Six  Touring  Car,  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Lansing 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


3 


Farmers  Can  Now 
Borrow  Money 
From  Uncle  Sam 

Millions  in  Cash  to 
Be  Distributed 


The  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  will  soon  be  taking 
in  the  mortgages  and  put= 
ting  out  the  money.  You 
should  know  how  to  form 
your  local  Farm  Loan  As= 
sociation;  how  to  take  in 
the  members;  how  to  dis= 
tribute  the  stock;  how  to 
make  application  for  loans; 
the  security  required;  and 
all  about  it. 

SIX  PER  CENT  IS  THE 
LIMIT  that  can  be  charged  you. 
Loans  may  be  in  any  amount 
from  $100  to  $10,000. 

GET  FREE  INFORMATION 
TELLING  HOW  TO  ACT.  Write 
to-day  for  an  official  copy  of 
the  Farm  Loan  Act  as  passed 
by  Congress,  with  special  bulle- 
tins giving  full  information  and 
instruction  about  how  to  bor- 
row money  from  the  govern- 
ment. Fill  in  your  address 
plainly  and  enclose  a  two-cent 
stamp  for  return  postage. 


NEWSPAPER  INFORMATION 

BUREAU 
Frederic  .1.  Hankin,  Director, 
Washlneton,  D.  C. 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  Or- 
chard and  Farm.  Please  flnd 
enclosed  a  two-cent  stamp, 
for  which  you  will  please  send 
me,  entirely  free,  the  otfldal 
literature  of  the  "FARM 
LOAN  ACT." 


N'ame  

Street  Address   . 

City   ."^taie 


SELL- 
EXCHANGE— 
BUY— 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools.  Im- 
plements, anything  and  every- 
thing needed  by  the  fifty  thou- 
sand farmers  who  receive  Or- 
chard and  Farm  every  week. 

EASILY— 

QUICKLY— 

CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  Is  low — re- 
sults come  quickly  and  surely. 
Readers  of  this  magazine  are 
prosperous,  successful,  trust- 
worthy— Just  the  sort  of  men  you 
want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you 
need  farm  help  give  us  all  the  In- 
formation. We  will  prepare  an  ad 
for  your  approval  and  advise  you  of 
the  charge.    Address  your  letter  to 

ADVERTISING  MANAGBR 

ORCHARD  &  FARM 

Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 

To  Enter  Orchard  and  Farm's  Puzzle  Contest 

The  Competition  Ends  November  10.    You  Have  the  Same  Opportun- 
ity to  Win  by  Entering  Now  As  Those  Who  Entered  Earlier 

$1,100  to  Be  Given  Away— 50  Cash  Prizes 

No  Trick  or  Chance  Involved.    Only  Accuracy  and  Patience  Required  in  Solving 
the  Problem.   Note  Carefully  the  Plan  of  the  Dividend  Prizes  and  Make 

Them  Worth  What  You  Please. 


THE  PROBLEM 

Diamonds  of  various  sizes  are  de- 
scribed, or  outlined,  in  the  chart. 

The  problem  is  to  ascertain  how 
many  diamonds  there  are  altogether. 

By  "Diamond"  is  meant  a  character 
similar  in  shape  to  the  diamond  on 
ordinary  playing  cards,  the  four  lines 
describing  it  being  of  equal  length. 
This  may  be  ascertained,  if  in  doubt, 
by  either  measurement,  or  cutting  the 
diamond  out  and  folding  it  over  in  the 
center,  or  by  any  other  means  which 
the  ingenuity  of  contestants  may  sug- 
gest. 

Provided  the  one  simple  rule  is 
complied  with,  that  the  lines  describ- 
ing each  diamond  be  of  the  same 
length,  the  lines  in  the  chart  may  be 
used  as  often  as  desired  in  forming 
different  combinations,  each  combina- 
tion constituting  an  individual  dia- 
mond. No  alterations  in  the  lines, 
however,  as  they  appear  in  the  chart 
can  be  made,  such  as  extending  or 
erasing  them. 

There  is  no  "joker"  or  trick  of  any 
kind  in  the  chart.  The  chart  was 
drawn  with  absolute  precision  and  ac- 
curacy, and  contestants  should  be 
able  to  determine  at  a  glance  whether 
the  lines  in  the  various  combinations 
are  of  equal  length. 

The  disconnected  diamonds  in  the 
corners  of  the  chart  are  to  be  counted 
as  one  diamond  each. 

The  prizes  in  this  contest  will  be 
awarded  to  those  submitting  the  best 
solutions,  regardless  of  whether  such 
solutions  are  absolutely  correct  or 
not. 

HOW  TO  ENTER 

This  contest  is  open  to  everybody 
living  in  the  States  of  California,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada  and 
Arizona. 

A  payment  on  subscription  of  from 
50  cents  to  $2.00  for  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM  entitles  a  contestant  to  submit 
one  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

As  many  different  solutions  may  be 
submitted  of  the  Diamond  Puzzle  as 
the  contestant  desires,  upon  making 
an  additional  payment  of  not  less  than 
.50  cents  or  more  than  $2.00  with  each 
different  solution. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  same 
amount  with  each  solution,  if  more 
than  one  is  submitted.  As  the  prizes 
have  an  added  value  according  to  what 
is  paid  on  subscription  with  the  win- 
ning solutions,  contestants  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  divi- 
dend schedule  before  sending  their 
subscriptions  and  solutions  (See  prize 
list).  After  once  being  submitted  a 
solution  cannot  be  changed. 

Remit  by  check,  money  order  or 
cash  in  registered  letter.  Solutions  un- 
accompanied by  cash  subscriptions 
will  not  be  registered.  This  contest 
is  open  to  both  old  and  new  sub- 
scribers. 


HOW  MANY  DIAMONDS? 


o  o  o  o 


THE  PRIZE  LIST 

FIRST  PRIZE 

$100  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  the 
amount  paid  in  with  the  winning  solution,  payment  not  to  exceed  $2.  This 
prize  may  be  worth  $400. 

SECOND  PRIZE 

$100  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  fifty  times  the  amount  paid  with 
the  winning  solution.    This  prize  may  be  worth  $200. 

THIRD  PRIZE 

$50  in  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  twenty-five  times  the  amount 
paid  with  the  winning  solution.   Value  of  this  prize  may  be  $100. 
On  the  1st  prize —        On  the  2d  prize —        On  the  3d  prize — 

$2  Wins  $400        $2  Wins  $200        $2  Wins  $100.00 

$1  Wins  $250        $1  Wins  $150        $1  Wins  $75.00 

50c  Wins  $175       50c  Wins  $125       50c  Wins  $62.50 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

$25  in  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  fifteen  times  the  amount  paid 
with  the  winning  solution.    Value  of  this  prize  may  be  worth  $55. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 

$15  in  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  ten  times  the  amount  paid  in  on 
subscription  with  the  winning  solution.   This  prize  may  be  worth  $35. 
TWENTY  PRIZES 

$5  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  two  times  the  amount  paid  in  on 
subscription  with  the  winning  solution.  Bach  of  these  prizes  may  be 
worth  $9. 

TWENTY-FIVE  PRIZES 
$2  in  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  the  amount  paid  with  the  winning 
solution.    These  prizes  may  be  worth  $4  each. 


DECIDING  TIES 

In  erent  of  ties  on  the  first  puzzle,  sub- 
seQuent  problems  as  may  be  required,  and 
of  a  strictly  practical  and  mechanical 
nature,  will  be  given  those  tied  to  solve. 
Any  subsequent  puzzle  will  be  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  ties,  and  no  money 
is  to  accompany  a  solution  of  it.  It  will 
api)ear  but  onre,  and  as  in  the  case  of  t'.io 
first  puzzle,  solving  it  wiU  be  wholly  a 
matter  of  skill  and  abiUty  and  not  a  ruo- 
ject  'or  guesswork. 

NOTE  CAREFUIiLY 

All  solutions  to  the  Diamond  Puzzle 
must  be  submitted  or  mailed  not  later 
than  November  10.  1916. 

Tlie  Puzzle  Editor  will  gladly  fumifth 
any  information  desired. 

No  one  connected  with  ORCHARD  AND 
r.VRM  in  any  capacity  wlU  b©  permitted 
to  enter  the  content. 


1RRIO/VTIOM 

Hearst  BldK.,  San  Francisco 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

12  months    50c 

3  years   $1.00 

6  years   $2.00 


Orchard  and  Farm, 

Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  enclose  $  for  

years'  subscription  to  Orchard  and 
Farm. 


NAME   — 

ADDRESS   

R.  F.  D  STATE'  

I  submit  as  my  solution  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  the  total  of  Diamonds. 

NUMBER  OF  DIAMONDS  

IMPORTANT— Are   you  receiving 

Orchard  and  Farm  now?  
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  CAUSE 
AND  ITS  EFFECT 

An  observation  of  interest  to  owners 
and  prospective  owners  of  motor  cars 


To  start  with  a  clearly  defined  purpose  and  to 
pursue  that  purpose  with  an  unwavering  deter- 
mination and  an  intelligence,  bom  of  exp)erience, 
is  to  insure  ultimate  success. 

The  paths  of  business  are  strewn  with  the  remains 
of  those  who  have  failed  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  fundamental. 

The  history  of  business  is  replete  with  obituaries  of 
those  who  started  to  go,  knowing  neither  where  nor  how. 
ft* 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Company  was  founded  to  build 
a  certain  type  of  motor  car;  to  build  it  just  as  well  as 
experience,  money  and  human  ingenuity  would  permit, 
and  then  to  produce  it  in  large  volume  so  that  a  low 
price  could  be  possible. 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Company  has  worked  cease 
lessly  to  this  end.  Every  part  of  our  plan  has  been 
.'Igidly  enforced.  No  available  resource  that  could  aid 
in  the  achievement  of  our  purpose  was  overlooked. 

The  dominant,  underlying  note  in  the  policy  of  our 
company  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  to  build  a  motor 
car  of  honest  materials  and  by  honest  methods.  We 
know  that  merit  and  value  make  the  only  permanent 
foundation  for  our  structure  of  success. 

Merit  and  value  imply  comfort,  an  attractive  design, 
an  efficient  motor,  a  sturdy  chassis,  the  use  of  the  best 
materials,  complete  equipment  of  tried  accessories  and 
economy  in  first  cost  and  aftercost. 

Each  one  of  these  qualities  is  part  of  the  Maxwell 
Car.  We  do  not  put  forth  any  one  of  them  as  a  compelling 


reason  why  the  Maxwell  should  be  the  car  of  your  choice. 

We  are  selling  motor  cars — complete  motor  cars — 
and  consequently  do  not  base  our  appeal  on  motor 
sp>eed  or  p>ower,  wheelbase,  bulk,  weight  or  lack  of 
weight,  appearance  or  any  other  single  feature. 

For  example,  the  Maxwell  engine,  per  pound  of 
weight  to  be  moved,  is  the  most  powerful  automobile 
engine  in  the  world.  But  we  do  not  sell  you  a  car  on 
that  account  alone.  We  sell  you  because  the  Maxwell  has 
every  desirable  feature — among  which  power  is  but  one. 

We  hold  that  our  manufacturing  and  selling  (XJlicy 
is  right.  In  proof  thereof,  we  point  to  our  record  of 
accomplishment,  which  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  company,  three  years  ago, 
we  have  doubled  our  output  annually;  we  have  improved 
our  car  constantly  and  three  times  we  have  reduced 
our  price.  . 

Having  behind  us  the  tremendous  value  of  public 
good  will,  an  organization  of  dealers  and  distributors 
that  is  second  to  none  and  an  improved  product  that  is 
making  good  in  a  big  way,  we  will  build  (entirely  in  our 
own  factories)  and  sell  this  year,  125,000  automobiles. 

We  are  proud  of  our  record.  It  is  something  rightly 
to  be  proud  of.  Things  do  not  simply  happen.  There  is 
always  a  reason  for  such  an  unusual  success.  Feeling 
certain  that  our  plans  and  (xjlicies  are  correct,  we  will 
continue  to  follow  them  as  faithfully  as  in  the  pa'st. 


Roadster,  SSaO;     Touring  Car,  SS9S:     Cabriolet.  $865:     Town  Car,  S9iS:    Sedan  S985. 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.    All  cars  completely  equipped.  Including  electric  starter  and  lights. 


Motor  Company  IncDetroit ,  Mich. 


Write  to  Dept.   Q    for  tjatalog  of  the  Complete  Maxwell  Line 
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Brazil  as  a  Market  for  Our  Dried  Fruits 


CERTAIN  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, especially  Brazil,  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  the 
increased  sale  of  California  dried 
fruits.  This  is  a  fact  so  palpable  that 
when  I  first  called  attention  to  it  I 
felt  that  I  should  apologize  for  mak- 
ing such  a  trite  statement. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  however,  the 
statement  has  not  only  been  ques- 
tioned, but  has  actually  been  attacked 
in  the  newspapers  and  in  a  spirit 
which  has  even  seemed  to  suggest 
that  I  was  trying  to  ''put  one  over"  on 
the  California  fruit  grower.  To  the 
uninformed  the  alleged  facts  offered 
by  tlie  Dried  Fruit  Packers  Associa- 
tion in  refutation  may  have  seemed 
somewhat  plausible.  The  following 
statements  are  therefore  offered  in 
justification  of  a  fact  which  can  easily 
be  verified,  namely,  that  certain  Latin- 
American  countries,  especially  Brazil, 
offer  excellent  opportunities  for  the 
extension  of  our  trade  in  dried  fruits. 

To  begin  with,  while   East  during 
the  month  of  December  last,  I  was 
personally    assured    by  men  whose 
knowledge  of  South  American  coun- 
tries   and    conditions    make  them 
authorities  on  the  subject  that  it  was 
a  surprising  thing  that  California  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  excep- 
tional opportunities  in  the  southern 
continent.    Their  insistence  was 
so  marked  that  I  took  up  the 
subject  with  the  Federal  author- 
ities at  Washington  and  veri- 
fied most  of  their  statements. 
I  also  checked  up  all  this 
data  with  the  foreign  trade 
experts  of  some  of  the  New 
York  banks  which  finance 
operations  in  those  coun- 
tries.    In   not  a  single 
instance  did  I  meet  with 
any  discouraging  facts 
relative   to   the  possi- 
bilities    of  increased 
sale   of   C  a  1  i  f  o  r  nia 
dried  fruits  in  Latin- 
American  countries.  iMr 

During  the  past 
month,  in  view  of  the  '^S^' 
question  marks  that 
have   been  raised 
against  my  point  of 
view,   I    have  again 
taken  occasion  to  ver- 
ify what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  self-evident 
truths  and  I  have  par- 
ticularly inquired 
of  the  best  American 
authorities  whether 
there    is    any  good 
reason    why  our 
American  dried  fruits 
should  not  replace  in 
the  South  American 
markets  those  which 
have    in    the  past 
been  imported  from 
European   countries.     For  example. 
United   State  Consul-General  Gotts- 
chalk  of  Rio  de  Janiero,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  officials  in  the 
American   consular  service,   has  re- 
cently made  an  official  report,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1915,  in  which  he  uses  the 
following  optimistic  language: 

Brazil  a  Good  Field. 

"Investigation  of  the  field  shows 
that  American  dried  fruits  are  favor- 
ably known  here.  Orders  seem  to 
have  been  filled  thus  far  chiefly  from 
New  York  and  Boston  rather  than 


A  Fine  but  Neglected  Field. 
By  Harris  Weinstock, 

California  State  Market  Director. 


from  California.  Raisins,  prunes, 
peaches  and  apricots  would  find  good 
acceptance. 

"I  am  reliably  informed  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  American  dried 
fruits  have  reached  Brazil  in  the  past 
from  Europe,  where  they  had  been 
imported  and  repacked.  I  am  also  told 
that  American  dried  fruits  (California 
product)   keep    perfectly  in   this  cli- 
mate, and  the  sample  lots  of  raisins  of 
the  1914  crop  arrived  in  perfect  condi- 
tion.   It  is  said  that  American  dried 
fruit  has  a  certain  superiori- 
ty over  the  European 
fruit  in  connection 
withstanding  a 
tropical  cli- 
mate, be- 
cause 
i  t 


that  he  is  afflicted  with  the  habit  of 
speaking  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  ig- 
norance. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Department  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
City     agrees     with  Consul-General 
Gottschalk  that  there  is  a  fine  opening 
in  Brazil  for  American  dried  fruits, 
especially    in    view  of  the  fact  that 
those  which  come  into  Brazil  from  the 
United  States  enjoy  a  twenty  per  cent 
preferential   duty.     In   answer  to  a 
telegram  from  the  State  Market  Di- 
rector asking 
whether  they 
know  of 
any 
ob- 


state  Market  Director  Weinstock  on  the  .loh. 


was  originally  sun  cured  and  will  not 
'candy,'  as  do  the  Spanish  raisins  and 
the  excellent  prunes  of  France.  A 
great  number  of  fresh-fruit  stores  and 
almost  all  good  groceries  in  this  city 
handle  dried  fruits  nowadays." 

Fine  Opening  at  Rio. 

This  is  certainly  a  more  optimistic 
statement  of  the  case  than  any  which 
I  have  issued — and  yet  I  take  it  that 
even  the  most  censorious  of  the  fruit- 
packers  will  scarcely  make  the  claim 
publicly  that  U.  S.  Consul-General 
Gottschalk  does  not  know  his  Rio  or 


stacle  in  the  way  of  developing  this 

trade,  the    head  of  that  department 

replies  as  follows: 

"We  believe  there  is  a  possibili- 
ty for  the  development  of  the  sale 
of  California  dried  fruits  in  Brazil, 
the  only  difficulty  being  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  rates  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Rio  de  Janiero  as  com- 
pared with  the  freight  rates  from 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal  where 
the  majority  of  these  importations 
have  come  from  in  the  past." 
In   the   official    refutation   of  t^ie 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California, 


to  my  statements  relative  to  the  South 
American  Market  for  California  dried 
fruits,  a  number  of  alleged  reasons  are 
given  to  show  that  the  State  Market 
Director's  ideas  about  South  Ameri- 
can -markets  are  "tommy-rot."'  For 
instance  as  an  opening  argument  the 
following  statements  are  made: 

"Many  South  American  countries 
have  tariffs  that  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive. The  class  of  politicians  we 
put  in  office  do  not  appear  to  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  representatives  of 
other  countries  and  we  have  not  so 
far  been  able  to  alter  these  condi- 
tions." 

Latin-American  Tariffs- 
It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
author  of  the  statement  did  not  un- 
dertake to  name  the  countries  whose 
tariffs  are  prohibitive  to  the  importa- 
tion of  California  dried  fruits  nor  does 
he  specify  the  tariffs  which  he  groups 
under  that  phraseology.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  California  shipper  has  all 
the  odds  in  his  favor  if  there  are  any 
odds  at  all.  The  California  shipper 
is  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Hamburg 
or  Liverpool  shipper  so  far  as  South 
American  tariffs  are  concerned 
except  in  a  case  like  that  of 
Brazil  for  instance,  where  our 
"politicians"  have  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  treaty  which 
gives  us  a  twenty  per  cent 
preferential  customs.  The 
Association  very  carefully 
refrained  from  any  men- 
tion of  this  great  advan- 
tage which  we  have  in 
B  r  a  z  il  markets — and 
yet  the  Latin-Ameri- 
ican  tariffs  are  held 
up  to  the  California 
fruit  growers  as  the 
opening  argument  to 
prove  the  undesir- 
ability  of  their  or- 
ganizing for  collect- 
ive marketing. 

The  second  argu- 
ment offered  by  the 
way  of  discrediting 
the  State  Market  Di- 
r  e  c  t  or's  optimism 
with  regard  to  Bra- 
zil and  other  south- 
e  r  n  countries  is 
this: 

"We     have  no 
method  of  transport- 
ing goods  to  those 
countries.  What 
prunes  have  gone  to 
South  America  have 
largely    gone  to 
France,  Germany  or 
England    and  have 
been  shipped  back; 
in    other  words, 
crossed    the  ocean 
twice,     partly  be- 
cause of  our  lack  of 
transportation    and    partly  because 
other  countries  have  for  many  years 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  trade  they 
now    enjoy    with    South  American 
countries." 

We  Should  Get  Busy. 

Is  either  France,  Germany  or  Eng- 
land, at  present  in  better  position  than 
we  are,  so  far  as  transportation  to 
South  America  is  concerned?  If  dried 
fruits  imported  from  Europe  into  the 
southern  republics  must  cross  the 
ocean  twice  while  ours  cross  but  once, 

(Continued  on  pase  16.) 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  to  Raise  Good  Crops  in  Bad  Seasons 


Latest  Word  From  Mr.  Campbell 

■jy  jEVEIt,  in  all  my  tciile  experience,  have  I  devwnstiated  the  concct»e'<s 
/\/ of  principles  that  mean  so  much  to  the  great  semn-humid  section  ov 
^  during  this  summer  and  autumn. 
For  three  years  we  have  hecn  earnestly  endeavoring  to  prove  the  im- 
portance as  tcell  as  the  cmrectness  of  certain  methods  of  preparing  the  soil 
with  the  idea  of  liherating  more  plant  food  and  sowing  less  seed.    The  year 
1914  was  hot  and  dry.  1915  cold  and  wet,  1916  excessively  hot  and  drouthy. 
and  now  with  our  marked  results  we  shall  go  into  our  work  in  1917  posi- 
tive  of  the  correctness  of  some  principles  and  looking  for  more  and  broader 
ideas. 

As  we  get  deeper  into  the  question  of  what  can  we  do  mechanically  to 
the  soil  that  will  cause  a  surer  and  more  vigorous  groicth  of  the  plants  and 
why,  the  more  minor  questions  confront  us. 

Like  the  automohile,  telephone,  wnreless  telegraphy,  flying  machines  and 
a  thousand  other  branches  of  science,  one  improvement  suggests  another  and 
on  we  go  with  progression  as  our  motto. 

We  have  numerous  crop  results  that  seem  almost  incredible,  and  yet 
we  can  tell  just  how  and  why  it  was  done. 

HARDY  W.  CAMPBELL. 


II. 


AG  R  ICUL- 
TURE  is 
not  a  com- 
pleted or  per- 
fected science. 
The  end  has  not 
been  reached. 
We  are  going 
forward  and 
everj'  man  who 
becomes  some- 
where near  as  in- 
terested as  Edi- 
son has  in  elec- 
tricity, will  learn 
new  and  pro- 
gressive ideas 
and  principles 
for  years  to 
come. 

There  is  advancement  in  other  lines 
of  human  endeavor,  in  everything 
that  contributes  to  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  human  race;  why 
not,  also,  in  the  art  of  aiding  nature 
in  the  production  of  useful  crops  on 
a  more  certain  basis.  Better  and 
more  profitable  farming  in  the  semi- 
humid  sections  means  a  greatly  in- 
creased farm  population  and  more 
and  larger  towns  and  cities.  There 
are  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied 
lands,  waiting  for  the  "Home  Maker." 
Not  for  the  man  that  ignores  better 
and  more  correct  and  appropriate 
ideas  and  insists  on  redeeming  the 
country  by  very  deep  plowing  or 
some  other  notion  that  may  apply 
under  30  to  50-inch  annual  rainfall, 
for  he  is  liable  to  fail  just  the  same 
as  thousands  have  in  the  past.  But 
to  the  man  who  will  apply  modern 
ideas,  study  the  question  carefully 
and  continue  to  modernize,  there  are 
many  vacant  fields  that  can  be  made 
to  bloom  like  Mr.  Hahn's  rose  gar- 
den, referred  to  a  little  later. 

Suspicious  of  New  Ideas. 

We  are  all  by  environment  made 
skeptics  and  it  is  true  we  are  sus- 
picious of  any  new  idea  or  advanced 
theory.  Some  of  us  are  not  even 
willing  to  be  shown.  We  are  all  in- 
clined to  be  selfish  and  to  oe  tilled 
with  egotism.  Each  one  of  us  thinks 
his  way  is  the  best  and  what  he  does 
is  right.  But  mistakes  arc  so  easy, 
yes,  we  have  all  made  mistakes.  And 
while  we  dislike  to  admit  or  take  the 
blame  for  any  losses  from  our  mis- 
takes, we  all  are  hoping  right  down 
in  our  hearts  to  do  better  and  to  ac- 
complish more,  yes,  much  more  some 
day. 

We  do  not  want  to  stay  in  the  rut, 
so  to  speak,  however  much  we  deny 
there  is  any  rut,  and  we  note  with 
pride  the  very  marked  advancement 
and  improvement  in  all  other  lines, 
such  as  in  automobiles,    flying  ma- 


chines, wireless  telegraphy,  wireless 
telephones,  moving  pictures  and  pho- 
nographs, all  of  which  contribute  to 
our  comfort,  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment, and  we  rejoice;  then  why 
should  we  be  content  with  the  pres- 
ent farm  methods  and  tlieir  uncer- 
tain and  sometimes  meager  profits? 

When  we  consider  what  has  been 
done  we  can  but  realize  there  may  be 
some  further  advancement  and  im- 
provement in  the  many  practical  lines 
of  farm  work,  if  we  put  forth  a  little 
mental,  as  well  as  physical  eflfort.  Ob- 
serve, see  things,  then  do  some  real 
thinking.  We  are  sure  this  will  result 
in  a  more  certain  annual  cash  income 
per  acre. 

Oh  Ye,  of  Little  Faith! 

What  was  it  that  gave  us,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  such  little  faith  in 
farm  results?  Why  was  it  so  difficult 
to  keep  good  men  on  the  farms  and 
at  work  along  lines  that  we  know 
ought  to  be  most  profitable?  Why  so 
much  discouragement?  Were  it  pos- 
sible for  the  average  farmer  to  turn 
to  business  and  professional  callings 
and  succeed  with  no  more  real 
knowledge  of  the  business  than  is  dis- 
played by  him  in  his  farm  work,  the 
farming  industry  would  long  ago 
have  been  abandoned.  Too  many, 
however,  have  already  tried  such  a 
change  and  find  even  greater  and 
equally  perplexing  problems  to  be 
solved.  Really,  when  we  come  to 
kiiow  the  soil  we  find  it  more  sub- 
missive and  much  more  responsive  to 
good  treatment  than  the  human  race. 

The  real  fact  is  that,  as  farming  has 
been  done,  there  is  much  cause  for 
discouragement  that  is  hard  to  over- 
come, and  it  is  due  to  the  occasional 
years  of  big  crops,  then  a  few  years 
of  fair  crops,  interspersed  with  crop 
failures,  and  as  we  were  inclined  to 
rely  on  the  weather,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  under  these  conditions,  as  they 
have  prevailed,  we  are  continually  out 
of  balance,  in  debt  and  faith  shaken. 

Hope  of  the  Farmer. 

Prosperous  and  happy  farm  homes 
are  the  hope  and  ambition  of  every 
man  and  his  family  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  so  plan  their  labors  on  the 
farm  that  there  may  be  each  and 
every  year  a  little  surplus  profit. 
Though  this  may  be  modest,  if  it 
comes  every  year  it  lends  enchant- 
ment, but  when  they  find  the  profits 
of  two  or  three  years  wiped  out  by 
crop  failure  the  next  year,  they  not 
only  find  their  cash  short,  but  their 
courge  and  energy  depleted  and  we 
all  know  what  follows.  Not  only  is 
the  home  minus  the  cash  for  the  nec- 
essaries and  comforts,  much  less  for 
pleasures,  but  sorrow  and  peevishness 
too  often  pervade  the  home  circle, 
under  which  condition  many  things 


Some  of  My  Tillage  Discoveries. 
By  Hardy  W.  Campbell, 

Author  of  Campbell's  "Progressive  Agriculture." 


are  done  at  a  disadvantage  and  loss 
until  hope  for  better  things  almost  or 
quite  fades  away. 

The  experience  of  our  New  Eng- 
land forefathers  was  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  point  we  wish  to  make. 
They  were  principally  farmers  on  a 
modest  scale,  they  did  not  make 
much  each  year,  but  every  year  found 
their  holdings  and  conditions  slightly 
improved  because  of  the  safe  and 
sure  methods  and  contentment  and 
happiness  pervaded  every  home. 

Many  thousand  dollars  have  in  the 
past  been  loaned  for  our  western  de- 
velopment by  individual  New  Eng- 
land farmers,  who  started  on  60,  80 
or  100  acres  of  timbered  land  with 
little  capital  outside  of  a  strong  phy- 
sique and  ample  energy,  but  from  the 
start  a  little  was  added  every  year 
until  there  was  a  surplus. 

Big  Crops  and  Big  Profits. 

Not  that  we  would  go  back  to  the 
old  narrow,  modest  routine  grind  of 
our  forefathers,  but  before  any  coun- 
try. State  or  section  can  be  on  a 
stable,  prosperous  basis,  gambling 
and  extreme  uncertaintly  of  success 
must  be  very  largely  eliminated,  and 
one  of  the  heavy  screws  in  the  bal- 
ance wheel  to  this  question  is,  to  pre- 
vent crop  failure  or  even  a  small 
crop,  and  it  is  the  ease  with  which  we 
believe  this  can  be  done  by  tillage 
of  the  right  kind  at  the  proper  time 
that  prompts  us  to  beckon  the  man 
of  modest  means  to  the  new  semi- 
humid  west,  and  to  say  to  those  who 
are  now  located  in  this  great  belt, 
"I''.urcka." 


Don't  misunderstand  us.  We  wish 
our  reader  to  look  the  situation 
in  the  face  and  then  no  matter  who 
you  are  or  where  you  are,  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  outcome. 
We  shall  show  you  big  crops  that 
have  made  big  profits.  We  have  a 
few  farmers  that  are  getting  these 
big  profits  every  year,  both  in  years 
of  very  light  rainfall  and  heavy  rain- 
fall. 

We  shall  try  to  explain  to  you  how 
to  do  it,  and  if  you  become  inter- 
ested and  really  try,  you  can  easily 
beat  any  record  we  have,  but  the 
greatest  source  of  enthusiasm  with 
us  is  based  on  the  fact  that  crop 
failure  in  the  semi-humid  region  will 
not  occur  to  any  man,  barring  hail 
storms  and  cyclones  who  becomes 
familiar  with  the  principles  and  ap- 
plies them  as  we  now  understand 
them;  therefore,  the  possible  steady 
annual  farm  profit,  so  much  needed. 

We  personally  know  many  who 
have  overcome,  to  some  degree,  the 
handicap  under  which  they  formerly 
labored,  and  by  a  little  careful  think- 
ing have  vastly  improved  their  situa- 
tion, and  are  still  improving.  They 
have  endeavored  earnestly  to  make 
progress  and  to  follow  the  principles 
that  we  developed  and  commenced 
to  advocate  a  good  many  years  ago. 
Many  of  them  stand  ready  to  testify 
to  the  good  results  attained  by 
actually  getting  out  of  the  old  ruts 
and  applying  plain  and  sensible 
methods  to  the  newer  problems  of 
their  immediate  life. 

(fontinued  on  pnKe  34.) 
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My  Prayer 

By  Rabindranath  Tagore 
A  VOW  that  at  the  dim  end  of  some  day  the  sun 
will  send  its  last  look  upon  me  to  bid  me  fare- 
well. 

tired  wanderer  will  pipe  on  his  reed  the  idle 
tunes  by  the  wayside. 
The  cattle  irill  graze  on  the  slope  of  the  river's  hank. 
The  children  with  careless  clamor  will  play  in  their 

court-yards,  and  birds  will  sing. 
Hut  my  days  will  come  to  their  end. 

This  is  my  prayer  to  thee,  that  I  may  know  before 
I  leave 

Why  the  green  earth  raised  her  eyes  into  the  light 

and  called  me  to  her  anns. 
Why  the  silence  of  the  night  spoke  to  me  of  Stan, 
.[nd  daylight  stirred  in  my  life  glad  ripples — 
This  is  my  prayer  to  thee. 

When  the  time  comes  for  wif  to  go. 
Let  all  my  songs  cease  upon  their  one  refrain, 
And  my  basket  be  full  with  the  fruits  and  the  flower.t 
of  all  seasons. 


l.d  me  -ice  thy  face  in  the  light  of  this  life  before 
it  dies. 

And  know  that  thou  hast  accepted  the  garland  of 

beauty  that  was  woven  in  my  heart. 
When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  go. 
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The  Wonderful  Growth  of  Fruit  Culture 


Part  II — Advance  in  Recent  Years. 
By  Luther  Burbank 


SOME  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  numerous  hardy  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums  and  other 
fruits  were  introduced  from  Russia 
into  America,  especially  into  the 
Western  and  Northwestern  States. 
Very  few  of  these  have  proved  of 
permanent  value  in  themselves, 
though  some  of  them  are  now  culti- 
vated. In  case  of  the  apple,  however, 
seedlings  produced  from  these  im- 
portations, and  from  crosses  between 
them  and  the  home  apples,  some 
good,  hardy  varieties  have  been  de- 
veloped. In  this  way  the  apple  belt 
has  been  extended  northward  several 
hundred  miles  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  About  the  same  statement  is 
true  of  peaches  and  plums  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  pears. 

Hardiness  in  a  variety  is  not  all 
that  is  required,  however,  even  for 
the  North  and  the  Northwest.  Nearly 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  or  fruit  trees,  are 
subject  to  fungous  diseases  of  some 
sort.  Blight  has  been  a  serious  pest 
to  the  peargrower  for  years,  not  only 
in  the  East  and  the  West,  but  all 
over  the  United  States.  This  must 
be  overcome  by  developing  hardy, 
resistant  varieties;  and — as  I  shall 
show  later  on— some  advancement 
has  already  been  made  toward  pro- 
ducing varieties  that  are  immune 
from  this  most  devastating  disease. 
Every  one  who  has  raised  apple  seed- 
lings well  knows  how  extremely  sus- 
ceptible they  are  to  mildew.  The 
careful  plant-breeder  will  watch  in- 
tently his  growing  stock  and  prompt- 
ly discard  all  such  susceptible  plants, 
retaining  only  those  capable  of  re- 
sisting this  fungus.  It  is  in  this  way. 
and  in  this  wav  alone,  that  such  dis- 
eases can  be  thoroughly  and  perma- 
nently conquered. 

Developing  New  Fruits. 
In  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
the  sun's  heat  is  too  fierce  and  the 
air  too  dry  for  fruits  to  thrive  which 
have  been  accustomed  to  more  favor- 
able conditions.  For  such  regions 
varieties  must  be  developed  which 
are  low,  compact  growers,  producing 
an  abundance  of  thick,  leathery  leaves, 
and  fruit  that  will  not  easily  sun- 
burn. Some  of  the  Eastern  varieties, 
having  become  adapted  to  a  moist 
climate,  are  often  open  growers,  bear- 
ing rather  thin,  delicate  leaves;  and 
for  this  reason  such  varieties  are  al- 
most universally  total  failures  when 
introduced  into  the  arid  Southwest. 

In  developing  a  new  fruit  the 
plant-breeder  must  not  only  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  nature,  but  as 
well  the  demands  of  the  grower,  the 
shipper,  and  the  consumer;  for  to- 
gether they  constitute  a  jury  that 
finally  determines  the  value  of  his 
product.  The  test  enjoined  upon  a 
fruit  by  each  of  these  four  jurists  is 
from  a  different  standpoint  and  for  a 
different  purpose.  The  grower  is 
solicitous  for  an  early-bearing,  pro- 
lific tree,  immune  from  fungous  dis- 
eases or  insect  pests,  and  which  will 
flourish  with  little  care,  pruning,  or 
other  attention;  the  shipper  is  uncon- 
cerned about  the  characteristics  of 
the  trees,  or  their  productiveness,  but 
he  is  eager  for  an  attractive  fruit — • 
large,  bright-colored,  handsome,  very 
solid — so  hard  it  can  be  handled  like 
a  cannon-ball,  which  constitutes  it  a 
superb  shipper;  and,  the  dealer  gen- 
erally entertains  somewhat  similar 
views;  the  consumer,  however,  al- 
ways prefers  a  reasonably  tender, 
highly  flavored,  and  easily  digested 
fruit. 

Introducing  Fruits. 

Unfortunately,  he  seldom  obtains 
such  a  fruit  unless  it  is  grown  near 
by  or  within  his  own  community;  for 
the  ideals  of  the  shipper  and  the 
dealer,  at  variance  with  his  prefer- 
ences, intervene  between  him  and  the 
orchard.  For  instance,  there  are 
many  better  varieties  of  strawberries 


for  table  use  than  can  be  found  in 
any  market;  better  in  quality,  aroma, 
and  sweetness,  but  the  average  con- 
sumer is  never  permitted  to  see 
them,  or  to  experience  their  luscious- 
ness;  these  are  eliminated  from  the 
growers'  list  of  fruits,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
shipper  and  the  dealer.  The  con- 
sumer usually  obtains  the  best  that 
the  producer,  the  shipper,  and  the 
dealer  can  furnish,  under  the  condi- 
tions with  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend; the  fault  is  not  theirs,  but  that 
of  modern  civilization.  I  mention 
this  merely  to  show  that  many  varie- 
ties, the  production  of  which  may  be 
useful  and  profitable,  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  most  desirable  for  food 
purposes. 

When  a  new  fruit  is  first  intro- 
duced it  is  difficult  for  the  people  to 
become  adapted — or  accustomed — to 
it,  since  it  possesses  new  and  strange 
peculiarities  and  qualities  that  are  not 
understood  or  appreciated.  I  have 
found  that  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to 
adapt  the  people  to  a  new  fruit  as  it 
is  to  adapt  a  new  fruit  to  the  people. 
New  varieties  that  at  first  are  con- 
demned, often  later  are  accepted  as 
standards,  and  become  practically  the 
only  ones  grown. 

Originality  Is  Condemned. 

I  believe  the  same  law  holds  true 
with  fruits  as  with  new  ideas  and 
new  inventions:  often  these  are  at 
first  condemned,  but  if  possessing 
genuine  merit,  later  they  are  recog- 
nized and  appreciated.  I  have  met 
this  experience  in  the  introduction  of 
nearly  all  the  new  fruits  that  I  have 
produced.  The  excellent  properties 
of  the  Wickson  plum,  now  raised  in 
most  localities  where  plums  are  cul- 
tivated to  any  considerable  extent, 
were  for  several  ^  c.'irs  tin  recognized. 


To-day  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  shipping  plum  in  existence,  not 
only  in  America,  but  in  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  America, 
and  even  in  Japan.  The  Pineapple 
and  Van  Deman  quinces  were  not 
very  well  received  by  some  when 
first  introduced;  at  present  they  are 
probably  planted  more  than  any 
other  varieties;  these  are  always 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  qual- 
ity as  well  as  beauty  and  productive- 
ness. 

It  was  ten  years  after  the  Burbank 
plum  was  introduced  before  people 
generally  discovered  that  it  was  a 
valuable  fruit.  Now  it  is  planted 
more  widely  than  any  plum  on  the 
globe,  and  thrives  in  almost  all 
regions  where  plums  can  be  grown. 
But  little  merit  was  seen  in  the 
Phenomenal  berry  when  first  intro- 
duced, but  to-day  the  demand  for  the 
plants  is  greater  than  ever;  in  fact, 
this  has  been  the  case  for  several 
years,  and  is  likely  to  be  for  several 
years  to  come. 

New  Rhubarb  Discouraged. 

When  the  Crimson  winter  rhubarb 
was  first  introduced  the  rhubarb 
planters  in  California  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  for  some  time  refused 
to  plant  it  at  all.  Recently  fortunes 
have  been  made  in  California  and 
other  regions  by  its  culture,  and  to- 
day it  is  practically  the  only  rhubarb 
being  planted  in  all  mild  climates. 
People  did  not  understand  its  new 
and  peculiar  characters  and  qualities. 
And  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Shasta  daisy  and  several  scores  of 
other  plants,  trees  and  flowers  which 
have  been  produced  on  my  grounds. 
I  have  learned  to  know  that  no  new 
fruit  will  be  fullv  appreciated,  or  its 
<iualities  generally  known  or  recog- 
nized for  at  least  ten  or  twenty  years. 


Corn,  beans,  peas,  cucumbers  and 
similar  plants  can  be  tested  in  six 
months  and  accepted  or  rejected,  but 
it  requires  years  to  test  a  new  fruit 
so  that  its  qualities  may  be  thorough- 
ly and  generally  appreciated. 

The  adaptation  of  fruits  to  certain 
localities  may  be  accomplished  in 
two  ways;  the  first  is  to  obtain 
numerous  varieties  which  have  been 
produced  and  grown  successfully 
elsewhere,  and  put  them  to  the  test 
in  this  particular  locality;  the  second 
is  to  produce  the  seedlings  on  the 
ground,  and  by  steps  of  natural  se- 
lection the  varieties  best  adapted  to 
the  region  will  in  due  time  become 
apparent. 

A  thorough  study  of  each  type  of 
fruit  in  view  of  the  needs  and  the 
requirements  of  a  location  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
success  in  the  adaptation  of  fruit.  A 
section  of  country  where  strong 
winds  prevail  will  require  a  fruit-tree 
with  compact  form  and  of  firm  wood; 
and  in  climates  of  burning  suns  the 
tree  must  be  protected  with  an 
abundance  of  thick,  heavy  foliage. 

Adverse  Conditions. 

Some  trees  will  not  thrive  on  a 
soil  that  is  too  dry,  while  some  will 
not  do  well  on  a  soil  that  is  too 
moist;  such  is  often  true  of  trees 
grown  from  the  same  lot  of  seed; 
and,  indeed,  from  seed  produced  by 
the  same  tree.  Therefore  not  only 
the  type  but  the  individuality  of 
trees  must  be  considered;  for  each 
has  its  individual  character  estab- 
lished, adapting  it  to  certain  condi- 
tions. It  is  important  that  a  tree 
shall  acquire  a  good,  healthy  growth 
each  year,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
much  pruning  is  required  to  keep  it 
in  comelv  form,  since  the  cutting 
away  of  its  branches  each  year  is  a 
great  waste  of  vitality,  and  a  need- 
less expense. 

A  tree  that  produces  a  great  num- 
ber of  large  seeds  and  little  pulp 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exist.  The 
pulp  of  the  fruit  is  the  part  desired; 
and,  fortunately,  it  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive product  of  the  tree  to  pro- 
duce; for  one  pound  of  stones  with 
their  included  meats  will  generally 
cost  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
of  pulp. 

Anyone  can  easily  test  this  state- 
ment by  permitting  a  tree  to  over- 
bear, when  it  will  produce  mostly 
small  fruit — just  skin  and  stones;  and 
such  a  crop  is  almost  certain  to 
thoroughly  exhaust  or  kill  the  tree; 
if  not  killed  outright,  it  surely  will 
be  useless  for  several  years  there- 
after. If  the  fruit  is  thinned  out  so 
as  to  produce  fewer  stones  and  more 
pulp,  the  tree  is  not  only  iminjured 
in  bearing,  but  preserved  in  vigor 
and  yields  its  crop  regularly  from 
year  to  year.  Such  a  test  clearly 
demonstrates  the  tremendous  amount 
of  vitality  required  to  produce  "fruit- 
seed"  rather  than  "fruit-flesh."  It 
would  be  vastly  better  for  our  use 
and  purpose  if  all  the  fruits  were 
seedless,  especially  the  berries,  as 
the  plants  could  then  produce  a  crop 
many  times  greater  with  no  more 
vital  effort  than  now.  The  seedless 
fruits  are  nearly  all  superior  to  all 
others;  though,  as  yet,  seedless 
apples  are  quite  inferior,  but  our 
grapes,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons, 
limes  and  pineapples  are  all  of  ex- 
quisite flavor. 

Fruit  Qualities. 

If  the  quality  of  hardiness  in  fruit 
is  required  it  may  be  attained 
through  proper  methods.  In  Cali- 
fornia and  the  western  half  of  Amer- 
ica, where  fruits  are  shipped  in  large 
quantities,  firmness  and  keeping 
(|ualities  are  very  much  desired;  while 
for  home  use  a  more  tender  and 
highly  flavored  fruit  is  preferred. 
These   properties    can  be  produced 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

The  Little  Lander  Leads  the  Future 


/N  the  iSepteiiiher  number  of  "Or- 
chard and  Farm"  appeared  an 
article  by  C.  E.  Wantlaiid  enti- 
tled. "Why  the  UandUerchief  Farm  Is 
Inadequate:'  To  this  criticism  of  the 
Little  Land  movement  William  E. 
Hmythe  now  replies. 


A  Reply  to  Critics  of  'The  Handkerchief  Farm. 
By  William  E.  Smythe 


Editor  of  "Little  Lands  in  America." 


THE  next  passion  of 
the  race  will  be 
for  the  land,  but  it 
will  be  expressed  in  new 
terms  of  country  life. 

It  will  conform  itsef  to 
certain  conditions  which 
are  in  part  the  creation  of 
an  aroused  and  highly  de- 
veloped social  instinct,  and 
in  part  the  product  of  in- 
exorable economic  laws 
which  have  grown  with 
civilization 

We  are  to  see  a  pro- 
nounced reaction  from  the 
overgrowth  of  towns  and 
cities,  or  rather  a  re-dis- 
tribution of  urban  popula- 
tion over  surrounding 
areas  which  have  been 
raised  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  agriculture  by 
the  proximity  of  the  city, 
yet  Cannot  be  absorbed  for 
generations  to  come  by 
the  extension  of  residen- 
tial districts. 

The  Little  Lander  lead.s 
the  future! 

Whatever  mistakes,  fail- 
ures and  disappointments 
may  be  charged  to  his  ac- 
count, he  is  none  the  less 
the  inspired  forerunner  of 
a  new  life  which  is  to 
make  the  land  opulent 
with  contented  homes.  There  will 
never  be  contentment  among  the 
masses  of  the  people — there  never 
ought  to  be — until  we  have  made  a 
world  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
average  industrious  man  of  small 
means  to  achieve  bread-and-butter  in- 
dependence. 

Land  the  Only  Hope. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  this  primal 
need  God  made  the  goodly  earth.  The 
land  is  the  only  hope  of  those  who 
would  be  absolutely  their  own  mas- 
ters, and  for  the  vast  majority  of  men 
the  only  hope  is  the  little  land.  There 
is  no  hope  for  a  competence,  at  least 


William    E.  Smythe 

for  the  average  man,  in  the  ranks  of 
employment,  either  in  the  city  or  the 
country.  Neither  is  there  any  hope 
for  the  average  man  to  get  a  big  farm. 

Salvation  lies  in  the  little  land — "so 
much  as  one  individual  family  can  use 
to  the  best  advantage  without  hiring 
help."  The  unit  is  elastic,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  family  and  the 
amount  of  its  capital,  but  the  funda- 
mental principle  is  inflexible.  We 
want  the  community  without  landlord 
or  tenant,  without  employer  or  hired 
hand.  In  a  scheme  of  things  which 
aims  at  human  freedom  and  real  dem- 
ocracy there  is  room  for  neither  mas- 
ter nor  servant. 


The  principle  works  out  in  holdings 
r.mging  from  half  an  acre  to  several 
Hi  res,  but  the  more  common  unit  will 
not  exceed  one  or  two  acres. 

"A  Littie  Land  and  a  Living." 

Those  who  do  not  believe  in  this 
vision  of  a  new  life  on  the  land  will 
deny  that  it  is  feasible  for  the  average 
family  to  make  a  comfortable  living 
from  the  small  holding,  even  when 
near  to  large  bodies  of  consumers. 
They  will  quote  instances  of  individu- 
al and  even  community  failure,  as  con- 
servative or  reactionary  minds  have 
(lone  with  respect  to  every  new  de- 
parture since  time  began.  The  high- 
ways of  history  are  covered  with  the 
forgotten  dust  of  those  who  sincerely 
l)elicvcd  that  nothing  could  be  done 
better  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
When  Langley's  aeroplane  slumped 
into  the  mud  of  the  Potomac  flats  the 
skeptics  laughed  and  said  anyone  but 
a  fool  would  have  known  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  fly  with  a  heavier  than 
air  machine.  The  most  conclusive 
argument  ever  written  to  prove  that 
an  ironclad  ship  could  never  cross  the 
.'\tlantic  arrived  in  New  York  in  the 
first  ironclad  that  came  across. 

I  know  the  Little  Lander  has  his 
critics,  even  in  distinguished  quarters, 
For  every  instance  of  failure  on  little 
lands  we  shall  quote  at  least  two  fail- 
ures on  big  lands. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  there 
are  failures  in  every  walk  of  life,  and 
that  the  individual  equation  enters  into 
nothing  more  fully  than  into  the  ef- 
fort to  make  a  living  from  the  land. 
It  is  also  recognized  that  every  new 
development,  whether  of  automobile 
or  intensive  cultivation,  is  likely  to  ex- 
perience delays  and  disappointments 
in  its  early  stages,  and  that  many  of 
the  best  things  the  world  is  enjoying 
to-day  were  perfected  only  after  years 
of  struggle  and  experience. 

The  Affirmative  Side. 

Now  for  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
matter: 

The  friends  of  this  new  movement 


California  Rice  Growers  Combine 


Wonderful  Fruit  Culture. 
(Continued  from  Pose  7.) 

anywhere.  In  regions  where  insect 
and  fungous  diseases  thrive  it  is 
necessary  to  evolve  fruit  trees  whicli 
are  resistant  to  such  pests;  and  there 
is  no  other  way  of  reaching  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  regarding  their 
resistant  powers  than  to  grow  tliem 
where  they  are  exposed  to  their  foes. 

All  of  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a  brief  time,  but  it  re- 
quires the  most  persistent  labor  and 
unyielding  patience.  Any  recognized 
■'fruit  quality"  can  be  intensified, 
or  any  certain  quality  considered 
requisite  can  be  realized;  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  intelligent  observation, 
selection,  and  solicitous  waiting  un- 
til the  ideals  sought  shall  be 
crowned  with  reality.  It  is,  there- 
fore, within  the  power  of  the  new 
plant  originator  to  evolve  fruits 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  race 
anywhere  that  the  soil,  arched  by  a 
genial  sky,  responds  to  the  toil  of 
man. 

"The  ripe  fruit  is  dropped  at  last 
without  violence,  but  the  liglitninR 
fell  and  the  storm  raged,  and  strata 
were  deposited  and  uptorn  and  bent 
back,  and  Chaos  moved  from  be- 
neath, to  create  and  flavor  the  fruit 
on  your  table  to-day." — Emerson. 
(All  rights  reserved  bv  the  author.) 


CHARLES  E.  VIRDEN,  gener,-x! 
manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors,  has  been  elected 
general  manager  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, and  will  handle  the  business  of 
the  rice  men  through  the  offices  of 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  ac- 
cording to  announcement  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  rice  growers'  associa- 
tion. 

The  election  was  made  after  Mr. 
Virden  had  addressed  the  rice  men 
for  an  hour.  He  outlined  the  plans 
of  operation  to  the  rice  men,  stat- 
ing that  he  would  conduct  the  organ- 
ization substantially  along  the  lines 
successful  in  developing  the  business 
of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors. 
Mr.  Virden  will  handle  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  State's  rice  out- 
put the  first  year,  according  to  the 
directors. 

Joseph  H.  Stephens,  vice-president 
of  the  Fort  Sutter  National  Bank  of 
Sacramento,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  As- 
sociation. Other  officials  arc:  Vice- 
president,  H.  O.  Jacobsen,  president 
of  the  Dodge  Rice  Company  of  Chico; 
secretary,  George  E.  Harvey,  Biggs; 
executive  committee,  A.  J.  Lofgren, 
Richvale;  C.  L.  Donohoe,  Willows; 
W.  K.  Brown,  Colusa,  and  the  three 
other  oficers  of  the  organization. 

Contracts    for   the    individual  rice 


growers  to  sign  are  now  out.  It  is 
expected  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  can  be  signed  up  this  year. 
The  estimated  acreage  of  the  State  is 
70,000.  It  was  reported  that  one-third 
of  the  acreage  in  Yolo  county  had 
been  promised  the  Pacific  Rice  Grow- 
ers' Association  for  distribution  de- 
spite reports  that  Yolo  county  would 
market  its  crop  independently. 

The  rice  men  still  plan  to  standard- 
ize their  product  along  the  lines  of 
the  Southern  Rice  Growers,  Associa- 
tion, which  controls  the  situation  in 
the  southern  States,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  product  in  the  United  States  is 
grown.  A  report  from  the  Southern 
association  promising  co-operation 
and  stating  that  the  crop  in  the  south 
was  10  per  cent  high  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

In  addressing  the  rice  men  Mr.  Vir- 
den stated  that  the  routing  of  cars 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  through 
connection  by  wire  which  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors  has  with  the 
East.  He  thinks  that  with  a  perfected 
organization  the  new  association  can 
control  the  situation. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meet- 
ing in  addition  to  the  newly  elected 
officers  were:  Dr.  C.  M.  Faris  of  Sac- 
ramento, H.  C.  GingK  of  Marysville, 
W.  E.  Barnard  of  Biggs,  R.  E.  Fields 
of  Biggs  and  Ernst  Behr,  manager  of 
the  Spaulding  ranch  near  Willows. 


to  the  land  are  by  no  means  uncon- 
scious of  the  criticism  to  which  they 
are  naturally  subjected,  nor  of  the  fact 
that  much  of  it  is  deserved  and  nearly 
all  of  it  well  meant.  They  are  pre- 
paring to  meet  this  criticism  both 
defensively  and  constructively. 

Not  less  than  a  thousand  friends  of 
the  cause  throughout  the  United 
States,  together  with  some  in  foreign 
countries,  are  to-day  engaged  in  as- 
sembling and  authenticating  the  record 
of  successful  eflforts  to  obtain  a  good 
living  from  very  small  holdings  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Very  many  of  these  are 
instances  of  successful  acre  farms, 
while  others  relate  to  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  made  a  comfortable 
living  for  years  on  even  less  than  an 
acre.  The  publication  of  these  ac- 
counts will  be  carried  on  systematic- 
ally throughout  1917,  perhaps  indefin- 
itely, and  certainly  until  the  unbe- 
lievers shall  be  smothered  under 
mountains  of  conclusive  proof. 

The  critic  who  says  that  women 
cannot  make  a  living  from  the  land 
will  be  confronted  by  the  women  who 
do.  He  who  declares  that  no  man 
over  forty-five  years  of  age  can  do  it, 
will  perhaps  be  invited  to  dine  at  the 
wholesome  table  of  prosperous  gentle- 
men of  sixty  or  seventy  who  feel  quite 
sure  of  their  right  to  live  from  the 
earth.  And  so  all  down  the  line,  every 
reasonable  criticism  will  be  answered 
out  of  the  book  of  the  world's  actual 
experience. 

A  New  Science  of  Living. 

On  the  constructive  side,  the  work 
in  hand  is  even  more  interesting.  It 
began  with  the  enlistment  of  the  mas- 
ter workmen  in  every  department  of 
the  life  of  the  little  lands.  Whether  it 
be  poultry,  pigeons  or  fur-bearing  rab- 
bits, whether  it  be  the  rarer  sorts  of 
vegetables,  fruits  or  flowers,  the  mas- 
ter workmen  are  preparing  to  con- 
tribute their  skill  and  experience  to 
the  common  fund  of  information  avail- 
able to  all.  And  out  of  all  this,  a  new 
science  of  living  from  the  land  is 
emerging,  with  its  planting  tables,  its 
generous  bills-of-fare,  and  its  methods 
for  efficient  concentration  in  special 
lines  of  production  where  the  Little 
Lander  will  look  for  his  principal  cash 
income. 

So  shall  we  make  the  New  Earth! 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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Skim  Milk  for  Pigs. 

Where  dairies  or  butter  factories 
are,  or  where  the  milch  cow  is  a 
factor  for  other  purposes  than  the 
sale  of  milk  as  such,  the  pig  is  a  most 
useful  and  profitable  adjunct.  Upon 
the  skim  milk,  judiciously  used  with 
other  and  more  substantial  foods,  he 
thrives,  grows  and  fattens,  utilizing 
a  by-product  of  tremendous  volume 
which  without  the  pig  would  repre- 
sent little  of  available  value. 

It  is  said  that  the  skim  milk  from 
the  butter  factories  of  New  York 
alone  amounts  to  nearly  a  billion 
pounds  in  a  single  year.  The  use  of 
this  skim  milk  does  much  to  give  re- 
lief from  monotony  so  common  in 
the  hog's  feeding,  besides  adding  to 
the  returns  from  the  other  or  main 
foods  with  which  it  is  given,  and 
every  hog-raiser  is  glad  to  have  it. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Union  will  be  held  in  Pa- 
latka,  Fla.,  November  21,  22  and  23. 

The  Oregon  and  Southern  Idaho 
division  will  hold  an  annual  conven- 
tion December  5  and  6,  and  the 
Washington  and  Northern  Idaho  di- 
vision the  12th  and  13th  of  Decem- 
ber. Some  of  the  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  will  probably  attend  all 
the  conventions  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
jurisdiction. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Oregon  Forges  Ahead         Farming  State 


What  Has  Been 
Done  on  Some 
of  the  Small  Farms 
in  Various 
Sections  of  That 
Very  Fertile 
Country. 


WHILE  in  Ore- 
gon recently 
the  members 
of  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  were  amazed  at 
the  wonderful  produc- 
tivity of  that  State, 
which  has  forged  ahead 
in  recent  years  in  both 
fruit  and  grain  produc- 
tion as  well  as  general 
agriculture. 

The  Farm  Loan  men 
were  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  number 
of  small  farmers  who 
were  making  good  on 
tracts  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres.  Near 
Roseburg,  in  the  beauti- 
ful Umpqua  valley  there 
is  a  colony  of  small  fruit 
farmers.  In  the  language  of  Robert 
U.  Green,  a  farmer  and  real  estate 
man  there,  these  men  are  doing  very 
well,  though  their  holdings  rarely  ex- 
ceed 30  acres.    Mr.  Green  says: 

"About  ten  years  ago  these  farmers 
began  to  plant  orchards  of  from  30  to 
50  acres,  and  to  carry  on  truck 
gardening  between  the  trees.  They 
all  made  good  livings.  We  believe 
this  to  be  the  solution  of  the  Ump- 
qua valley  land  problem — to  get  the 
land  into  holdings  small  enough  to 
provide  livings  for  a  large  number 
of  agriculturists  and  to  procure  real 
farmers. 

"This  idea  was  kept  constantly  in 
mind  in  the  furtherance  of  develop- 


Dalry  Farm  and  Prune  Ore-hard  in  Yamhill  County. 

mcnt  projects.    Personally,  in  selling  Lbs. 

land    I  disrourae-ed  nurch-ise<;  bv  men  3f.l21  Royal  Anne  Cherries  $1,715.45 

lana,  i  aiscouragea  purcnases  oy  men  Black  Republican   20.65 

who  did  not  thoroughly  understand       1,200  Black  Cherries    30.00 

farming.    I  also  discouraged  the  five  $1  766.10 

and  ten-acre  farm  idea.     The  genu-  Expenses,  including-  sales'  com- 

ine    prosperity    which   this    brought         mission,  picking,  etc   403.48 

aliout  attracted  intelligent  and  capa-         Net  proceeds  $1,362.62 

ble    farmers."  '^^^  record  of  Peach  crop  is  as  fol- 

In  the  Coquille  Valley  H.  L.  Stev-       sl^crates  Early  Peaches  $  28.80 

ens  netted  from  40  acre  of  peas  $4,000.       27  crates  Crawford  Peaches   20.25 

To-day,  toiling  in  the  city,  how  many  22  crates  Crawford  Peaches—      14. 3 J 

„     •  „       riAA  ■>  crates  Crawford  Peaches   86.40 

men  are  earnmg  $4,000  per  year?  328  crates  Crawford  Peaches..  414.00 

Near  Eugene,  Ore.,  John  Thramer  - — 

gave   the   following  figures   showing  626  bush.  Crawford  Peaches--  626!oo 

the    production    of    2]/2     acres     of  iTTioTi 

peaches   and   i'A    acres    of   cherries.         Expense   '27l!23 

His  cherry  crop  was  as  follows:  Net  proceeds   $  918.52 

Berry  Pickers  in  Jackson  County. 


Near  Medford,  an  orchard  of  Bart- 
lett  Pears,  7^  acres,  produced  for 
four  years  a  profit  of  $1,200  an  acre 
annually. 

The  Oregon  dairy  business  has 
attracted  much  attention.  One  or 
two  examples  will  emphasize  the  de- 
mand and  ready  sale  of  good  milk 
and  butter.  On  the  Siuslaw  river, 
not  far  from  Eugene,  W.  R.  Jeph- 
cott  sold  at  a  creamery  91,500 
pounds  of  milk — an  average  of  6,100 
pounds  from  each  of  fifteen  cows. 

The  average  price  received  for  the 
year  was  30  cents  a  pound,  making  a 
total     income     from    the     herd  of 
$1,012.50,  aside  from  the  value  of  the 
skimmed  milk  and  the 
milk  and  butter  used  at 
the  family  table. 

In  Southern  Oregon, 
an  Oakland  man,  L.  E. 
Warner,  having  thir- 
teen cows,  shows  the 
following  receipts  for 
one  year  from  a  small 
farm : 

rream  $1,821.98 

IIoKs   471.50 

Heifers   175.00 

Calves    21.50 

Poultry,  Eggs-.-  103.38 
Prunes    890.00 


$3,483.06 

Labor,  Mill  Feed.  420.00 


Net  proceeds  $3,063.06 
In  the  Willamette 
Valley,  L.  R.  Badger  of 
Reaver  Creek  has  fifty 
acres,  with  thirtytwo 
acres  in  cultivation,  and 
with  173  hens  he  has 
netted  $605.50  after  pay- 
ing for  the  feed  of  the 
poultry  and  allowing  a 
cost  of  $1  a  hen.  He 
has  four  cows,  from 
which  he  clears  $60  a 
month  net  profit,  ob- 
taining 36  pounds  of 
butter  a  week,  an  aver- 
age of  nine  pounds 
from  each  cow.  He  has 
a  heifer  seven  months 
old  for  which  he  has 
refused  $150. 

Garden  truck  is  ex- 
tensively grown  near 
Portland  and  com- 
mands fair  prices. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Why  the  Absentee  Farmer  Has  to  Let  Go 

The  Part  Played  by  Single  Tax 


By  Montgomery  Baggs 


A HANKER,  business  man  or 
manufacturer,  conducting  his 
affairs  from  a  distance,  cannot 
expect  to  realize  the  same  returns  as 
if  lie  gave  his  interests  his  undivided 
personal  attention,  and  either  he 
moves  to  his  proper  base,  or  sells  out 
to  others  who  can  be  so  favorably 
situated.  It  is  the  old  story  of  try- 
ing to  serve  two  masters. 

The  land  owner  m  these  modern 
times  of  intensive  cultivation,  high- 
class  crops  and  products,  especially 
through  irrigation,  is  also  a  misnomer 
when  called  a  farmer  should  he  be 
trying  the  long-distance  act. 

Either  the  city  merchant,  owning 
land  in  the  country,  must  resolve  to 
follow  only  one  of  these  vocations, 
viz:  Merchant  or  farmer,  or  to  only 
half  acquit  himself  in  the  dual  role. 

The  time  was,  twenty-five  or  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  before  "irrigation"  be- 
came the  slogan  in  California,  that 


The  expense  attendant  upon  long- 
distance farming  by  absentee  farmers, 
through  the  cost  of  labor,  cuts  deep 
mto  the  income  from  his  land,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  farming  by 
proxy  brings  about  fifty  per  cent  effi- 
ciency, whereas  the  owner,  giving  his 
undivided  personal  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  his  land,  and  being  pos- 
sesed  of  the  proper  refinement  in 
gray  matter,  with  a  penchant  to  read, 
through  our  farm  journals,  of  the 
modern  ways  of  doing,  should  strike 
a  gait  in  efficiency  and  output  of  at 
least  80  per  cent.  Therein  lies  the 
difference  between  failure  and  suc- 
cess. 

Why  the  Absentee  Lets  Go. 

The  absent  land  owner,  having 
gone  beyond  the  years  of  his  greatest 
activity,  becomes  more  receptive  to 
the  idea  of  parting  from  his  large 
5and  holdings  by  selling  as  a  whole 


CnttlnB  Alfalfa  on  the  Farm  of  the  Abaentre. 


Part  of  the  Great  Estate  of  an  Abwentee  Farmer  Which  the  Owner  Can  >'o  Longer  Afford  to  Hold  ReeauMe  of  Slnicie  Tax  and  Other  Rurdenii. 


the  distant  land  owner  on  his  low- 
priced  land  might  receive  fair  returns 
through  a  tenant  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  producing  cereals 
from  his  land  when  returns  came  but 
once  a  year,  and  then  the  absentee 
farmer  might  have  been  considered 
fairly  successful  in  his  land  invest- 
ments, and  in  those  by-gone  days,  in 
wheat  culture,  he  could  relegate  such 
responsibilities  to  his  overseer,  or  to 
a  tenant,  and  receive  his  share  as 
rental  in  one  quarter  and  sometimes 
one-third  of  the  crop  output — sans 
expense  of  harvesting,  sacking  and 
hauling  to  railroad  stations  for  ship- 
ment. 

A  transition  has  taken  place  in  the 
cropping  of  California  lands  through 
the  advent  of  fruit*,  nuts,  alfalfa,  live 
stock  and  dairying. 

Eflfect  of  Single  Tax. 

The  high-class  lands  of  California 
contiguous  to  markets,  with  easy  and 
cheap  transportation,  have  come  into 
request  for  subdivision  purposes,  en- 
abling the  industrious  man  to  main- 
tain his  family,  school  his  children 
and  lay  up  a  surplus  for  retirement  or 
for  a  rainy  day,  on  a  tract  of  twenty 
to  forty  acres.  This  has  also  brought 
about  conditions  in  values  of  lands, 
generally  where  irrigation  is  applied, 
to  preclude  the  large  landholder  from 
conserving  his  holdings  for  an  in- 
definite period.  In  some  of  the  large 
irrigation  districts,  such  as  the  Tur- 
lock  district,  single  tax  has  been 
adopted,  thus  giving  an  additional 
argument  to  the  large  landholder  to 
let  go  and  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  land. 


Or  in  subdivisions  and  giving  abund- 
ance of  time  to  the  new  owners  to 
pay  off  the  greater  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  chances  for  failure 
grow  less  to  the  new  purchaser 
through  the  excellent  facilities  to  be 
had  through  our  State  University 
demonstrators  at  Davis,  with  a  splen- 
did auxiliary  in  the  farm  adviser,  who 
is  becoming  a  fixture  in  the  agricul- 
tural counties  throughout  the  State. 

The  writer's  knowledge  of  land 
conditions  back  to  the  time  when 
these  now  excellent  farms  were  open 
for  entry  and  sold  by  the  Government 
at  $1.25  per  acre,  payable  in  green- 
backs, which  in  the  sixties  were  con- 
vertible in  gold  in  California  at  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar,  enabled  specu- 
lators to  absorb  large  tracts  of  land 
inore  especially,  in  our  observation, 
in  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley,  just 
south  of  Stockton,  where  to-day  there 
are  1,000.000  to  2,000,000  of  its  fair 
acres  under  irrigation  and  in  diversi- 
fied crops  of  fruit,  nuts  and  alfalfa, 
making  large  returns  on  valuations 
running  into  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
the  acre. 

The  large  land  holdings  of  the 
"sixties,"  "seventies"  and  "eighties" 
have  gone  into  small  holdings  with 
the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
a  few  owners  whose  lands  are  des- 
tined shortly  to  be  subdivided  and 
sold.  Age  alone  Ijiings  them  to  a  re- 
alization of  the  necessity  to  let  go, 
also  from  the  fact  that  these  holdings, 
originally  bought  for  cattle  and  sheep 
pasture,  have  become  too  valuable  to 
use  only  as  a  range  and  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  growing  demand 
for  such  lands     for    more  intensive 


farming,  dairying,  fruit  culture,  etc. 
This  is  a  transition  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ab- 
sentee farmer,  a  necessity  to  let  go 
and  give  the  small  landholder  the  op- 
portunity for  which  he  is  looking. 

A  Glowing  Prediction. 

I  therefore  predict  that  in  the  next 
decade  the  large  land  holding  will 
have  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
absentee  farmer,  or  absentee  land 
owner,  to  the  proper  farmer,  who 
lives  on  his  land  and  who  devotes  his 
time  to  the  conduct  of  his  holdings 
and  brings  about  such  results  as  are 
in  great  contrast  to  the  income  de- 
rived now  by  the  absentee  farmer 
whose  efficiency,  as  1  have  said, 
through  long-distance  farming,  would 
appear  to  be  50  per  cent  as  against 
80  per  cent  or  more,  by  the  careful, 
industrious  husbandman  who  works 
his  own  acres  under  his  own  personal 
supervision. 

With  these  changes  for  the  better, 
and  acreage  cut  up  into  small  hold- 
ings creating  communities,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  urban  life,  in 
schools,  roads,  telephones  and  trans- 
portation, it  is  not  a  great  stretch  of 
the  iTnagination  to  predict  that  San 
Joaquin  valley  alone  may  sec  a  popu- 
lation before  the  end  of  another 
decade  of  one  million  people  and 
room  for  expansion  for  several  mil- 
lion more.  The  absentee  farmer  will 
then  become  a  forgotten  individual 
and  a  better  proportion  will  prevail 
of  suburban  to  urban  population.  A 
correct  and  more  natural  condition  in 
which  the  city  man  is  helping  to  con- 
summate his  ideal  of  country  life. 


The  pictures  with  this  article  were 
taken  by  the  writer,  as  well  as  others, 
that  show  the  evolution  in  ten 
years  from  a  grain  farm  to  that  of 
existing  conditions  everywhere  to  be 
seen  when  one  travels  south  from 
Stockton  through  the  San  Joaquin 
\  alley. 

The  writer  remembers  well  the  old 
methods  of  farming — the  raising  of 
grain  and  conditions  of  living  three 
or  four  decades  ago.  In  that  period 
one  would  travel  miles  to  reach  the 
next  farm  and  would  see,  ofttimes, 
the  barn  superior  in  construction, 
looks  and  care,  to  the  dwelling.  There 
were  no  comforts  for  the  family,  and 
there  was  a  constant  yearning  of 
wife  and  children  for  city  life,  com- 
forts and  conveniences.  There  was 
also  a  parched,  uninviting  appear- 
ance to  the  fields,  the  burning  sun 
rellecting  its  rays  on  the  yellow 
stubble  fields,  glaring  to  the  eyes. 

Returns  for  the  year's  work  com- 
ing in  one  lump  sum  in  summer, 
hard  work,  and  periodically  poor 
crops,  with  accumulated  bills  for  the 
whole  year  to  meet,  and  perchance 
a  deficit,  with  violent  fluctuating 
prices  for  grain,  meaning  one  year 
prosperity,  to  be  followed  by  low 
prices  for  several  years,  present  a 
picture  in  the  past  history  of  Califor- 
nia that  has  not  only  been  uninviting 
to  the  settler,  but  has  occasioned  the 
help  of  the  absentee  farmer,  whose 
other  lines  of  business  have  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  land,  the  payment  of  interest  and 
taxes. 

During  the  period  when  irrigation 
laws  were   first   brought  into  effect, 
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and    the    long    continued  litigation 
thereafter,  the    absent  landlord  as 
sumed  his  part  of  the  heavy  burdens 
and  worked  and  helped  his  neighbor 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

New  Conditions. 

I  look  to-day  on  the  contrast,  as  it 
now  exists — a  new  vista  where  grain 
fields  have  been  cut  up  into  small 
holdings;  the  snow  waters  conserved 
and  brought  in  over  the  land,  beauti- 
ful greenswards  of  alfalfa  dotting  the 
landscape,  interspersed  with  attract 
ive  and  profitable  patches  in  orchard 
and  vineyard,  and  the  lowing  herds 
contributing  to  the  family's  prosper 
ity,  a  monthly  income,  better  returns, 
work  for  all  hands,  a  little  more  play, 
good  roads,  telephone  lines,  bridges 
spanning  the  many  rivers,  where  in 
earlier  days  the  ferry  boat  was  the 
only  means  of  crossing.  My  county, 
Stanislaus,  has  four  large  rivers  with- 
in its  confines,  bridged,  besides  sun- 
dry dry  creeks.  The  Tuolumne  river 
in  Stanislaus  county  has  six  wonder- 
ful bridges  of  steel  and  concrete 
spanning  its  length  between  La 
Grange  on  the  east  and  Modesto  on 
the  west — permanent  improvements 
good  for  at  least  a  century,  until 
growing  requirements  supplant  these 
structures. 

The  absent  landlord,  perchance  a 
farm-bred  boy,  who  brought  to  his 
city  life  well-formed  limbs,  a  good 
bellows,  healthy  organs,  good  habits 
— in  fact,  a  good  physique — but  who 
harks  back  to  the  land  as  the  spot 
where  he  still  longs  to  dwell,  and  who 
has  largely  helped  to  build  up  the 
country,  may  still  be  looked  upon  by 
the  village  wit  as  "The  California 
street  farmer,"  but  he  has,  however, 
filled  his  niche  well  as  the  "absentee 
farmer,"  and  he  gives  the  best  op- 
portunity to  the  man  of  small 
means  to  acquire  a  farm,  and  to  put 
him.  the  new  owner,  on  his  feet. 

The  absentee  farmer,  T  declare, 
therefore,  has  been  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, in  doing  his  part — building  up 
the  country  and  making  it  more  fit 
for  his  successor. 


Blasting  Out  Ditches 

By  J.  R.  Mattern. 

THE  action  of  the  gases  of 
proper  explosive  in  the 
ground,  when  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  ditches,  can  be 
compared  to  the  action  of  a  mold- 
board  plow,  or  of  a  sled  in  deep  snow. 

Comparing  the  action  to  the  plow, 
I  have  found  that  the  gases  tend  to 
dodge  here  and  there,  so  to  speak,  if 
they  are  not  properly  supported.  You 
■know  how  it  is  when  you  have  plowed 
all  of  a  land  except  a  strip  half 
again  as  wide  as  a  furrow.  The  plow- 
will  turn  over  two-thirds  of  the 
width  of  this,  or  three-fourths,  till 
the  landside  runs  too  close  to  oppo- 
site edge.  Then  the  plow  slides  out 
of  the  land  entirely,  over  to  the 
landside  edge. 

This  is  exactly  what  happens  when 
the  gases  come  in  contact  with  a  big 
sod,  or  a  stone  or  a  bunch  of  hard 
earth  and  are  not  supported  by 
something  equally  firm  and  solid. 
They  shove  this  way  and  that,  al- 
ways, like  the  plow,  taking  the  line 
•of  least  resistance. 

In  blasting  out  a  ditch  the  idea,  of 
course,  is  to  excavate  the  earth  in  a 
straight  line.  In  order  to  insure 
this,  experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  well  to  make  the  line  of  the  ditch 
the  line  of  least  resistance  by  plow- 
ing a  furrow,  or  two  furrows,  where 
the  ditch  is  to  .  go.  This  is  particu- 
larly desirable  where  there  is  heavy 
sod.  When  the  explosions  occur,  the 
gases  force  the  lower  earth  out  right 
on  the  line  of  this  furrow,  and  there 
is  no  tendency  to  gouge  out  twists 
or  bowls.  The  two  furrows  can  he 
used  to  advantage  in  sod  that  is 
likely  to  hang  together  and  fold  back 
over  the  edge,  or  even  fall  back  into 
the  ditch,  instead  of  tearing  loose 
and  flying  away. 


Legume  Fertilizers 

By  Robert  S.  Doubleday. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said 
during  recent  years  about  enriching 
the  farm  soils  with  the  legumes; 
building  up  the  land  without  fer- 
tilizers either  commercial  or  barn 
products;  and  all  this  has  been  well 
worth  while.  A  little  super-enthu- 
siasm on  the  subject,  however,  seems 
to  have  conveyed  the  impression  that 
the  legumes  alone  will  build  up  any 
soil  and  make  it  permanently  fit  for 
any  crops,  and  that  is  not  altogether 
true.  Let  us  tone  down  our  enthu- 
siasm to  harmonize  with  the  facts  and 
then  if  legumes  do  not  give  the  per- 
manent upbuilding  that  we  looked  for, 
we  will  know  how  to  supplement  the 
good  effects  of  enriching  with  le- 
gumes by  adding  other  needed  soil 
properties  to  bring  about  the  soil  con- 
ditions that  we  have  hoped  for  and 
which  we  know  we  must  have. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  legumes  add  to 
the  soil  only  nitrogen  and  humus. 
They  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  only  if 
they  are  turned  in  and  they  add  a  lit- 
tle humus  if  they  are  cropped,  and  a 
good  deal  more,  of  course,  if  they  are 
not  cropped.  Clover,  for  instance, 
takes  two-thirds  of  its  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  Other  legumes  do  prac- 
ticallv  the   same.     This   leaves  one- 


third  of  its  nitrogen  to  be  obtained 
from  the  soil.  Obviously  then,  if  we 
turn  in  the  entire  growth  we  will 
have  added  to  the  soil  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  required  for 
the  legume  crop,  besides  adding  a 
large  amount  of  humus.  But  if  we 
harvest  the  crop  we  will  have  taken 
from  the  soil  one-third  of  the  nitro- 
gen required  for  such  crop.  As  an 
offset  to  this  loss  there  will  be 
added  to  the  soil  the  humus,  the 
vegetable  matter  of  the  roots  and  the 
stubble,  but  you  cannot  really  build 
up  the  soil  by  continuously  cropping 
it  to  legumes,  even  if  we  sometimes 
appear  to  be  doing  so  temporarily. 

How  Legumes  Help. 

You  cannot  be  taking  from  some- 
thing and  adding  to  it  at  the  same 
time  any  more  than  a  people  can 
really  get  rich  by  sending  away  more 
than  they  take  in  or  by  ostentatiously 
spending  more  than  they  earn.  Turn- 
ing in  even  the  roots  and  stubble  of 
legumes  puts  the  soil  in  better  condi- 
tion and  gives  some  available  plant 
food,  but  that  alone  will  not  perma- 
nently build  up  or  maintain  soil  suit- 
able for  big  crops  of  various  products 
any  more  than  the  use  of  lime  will 
permanently  do  it,  whatever  may  be 
the  temporary  effect. 

When   it  comes  to  the  matter  of 


permanent  upbuilding  of  the  soil  we 
liave  to  remember  that  legumes,  like 
other  crops,  take  certain  amounts  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  from  land. 
They  take  it  steadily  and  surely  no 
matter  what  sort  of  legumes  you 
raise.  They  do  not  get  a  particle  of 
either  of  these  out  of  the  air,  so  if  the 
entire  crop  is  plowed  into  the  soil 
you  will  not  add  an  ounce  of  either 
of  these  essential  soil  properties. 

Now  we  see  what  can  be  done, 
however.  If  we  turn  in  the  legume 
crop  complete  and  add  phosphoric 
acid  in  some  suitable  form  and  potash 
in  some  suitable  form  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  richness 
that  can  be  put  into  a  soil.  We  shall 
add  then  all  the  chemical  properties 
required  and  the  invaluable  humus, 
which  latter  means  not  only  imme- 
diately available  plant  food  but  better 
soil  conditions  for  the  retention  of 
moisture. 

Building  Up  the  5oil. 

There  is  no  ironclad  rule,  of  course, 
to  fit  all  soils  simply  because  of  the 
marked  or  widely  different  soil  char- 
acteristics. Thus  a  piece  of  land  may 
be  so  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  that  the  addition  of  nitrogen  and 
of  humus  is  all  that  will  be  required 
to  put  the  soil  into  a  state  of  fer- 
tility to  yield  large  crops  of  almost 
anything. 
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Non-Shrinking  Water  Tanks 

Our  non-shrinking  patent  water  tanks  are  dif- 
ferent from  all  others.  No  matter  how  hot  or 
dry  the  weather  is  or  how  little  water  is  In 
the  tank,  the  joints  stay  tight.  There  is  no 
shrinking  of  the  wood,  as  the  deep  groove  In 
the  top  of  the  staves  Is  filled  with  water  from 
the  pump  discharge,  which,  by  absorption, 
passes  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  keeping  the 
tank  moist  at  all  times,  therefore  eliminating 
all  possibility  of  shrinking.  All  trouble  of  tight- 
ening hoops  is  thus  avoided.  All  tanks  are 
fitted  with  round,  soft  steel  hoops  and  straight- 
pull  malleable  iron  lugs.  These  tanks  are  made 
in  any  size  from  600  to  500,000  gallons  capacity. 


Half  Roond  Stock  Tanks 

Made  in  15  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  133  to  800 
gallons  capacity;  lengths 
from  6  to  18  feet,  widths 
from  3  to  4  feet,  depths  from 
1^  to  2  feet. 

Stock  Water  Tanks 

These  tanks  are  made 
in  22  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  280  to 
3,025  gallons  capacity; 
made  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  6  to  16  feet  in  di- 
ameter, of  2-inch  Ore- 
gon fir  or  California 
redwood. 

No  Matter  What  Yonr  Needs  Are,  We  Can  Supply  Ton.   Write  for  Our 
Tank  and  Pipe  Catalog:.  It's  Free. 

PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

21  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
916  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES. 


SKUNK 


^  TRAPPERS  — Get  "More  Money" 


for    Sknnk,    Raccoon,    Mink,    Civet  Cat, 

CoyoteN,  Lynx  CatM,  IJenvor,  Otter,  Foxes  and 
other  F'ur  Bearers  ct»lle<ited   in  your  Mec(i«»n. 
SHIP  TOUR  FCRS  DIRECT  *o  •'SHIIBERT"  the  largest 
house  In  the  World  dealing  exclusively  In  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

a  reliable— responsible— safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century."  a  lone  svir- 
cessful  record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt.SATIS  FACT( )  !<\ 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "If)f  ftdabert  febippec." 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 

Write  for  it— NOW— it's  FREE 
A   R  QHITRFRT  Inn  2s  27  west  AUSTIN  AVE. 
A.  D.  OrlUDIl.Kl,  inc.  DeptS     CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


Saws  20  Cords  in  10  Hours 


Make  big  money  sawing  wood.  The 
Vaughan  Drag  Saw  is  very  simple  In 
construction;  easy  to  operate;  no  com- 
plicated machinery;  made  of  very 
best  material  throughout;  cranks 
turned  from  solid  billets  of  steel, 
which  insures  against  flaws;  cylinders,  piston,  connecting  rods,  bearings  crank 
case,  chains,  sprocketa.  saw-plat*,  steel-dogs  and  saw-gear  parts  are  all  made  from  first-class  material 
that  insures  long  semce;  low  cost  upkeep;  no  belU  or  pulleys;  cerr  p.-irt  built  aboTe  the  frame  to 
allow  the  maAuie  eaaily  moved  over  and  aboTe  logs  and  stumps;  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
\  light-weight  drag-saws  in  the  world. 

VAIJGH-VN  MOTOR  WORKS,  271  Han^thorne  Avenue,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


He  won't 
touch  it 

This  fellow  will  leave  your  harness 
strictly  alone  if  it's  oiled  with  Eureka 
Harness  Oil— no  animal  oils  in  Eu- 
reka, and  he  hates  it. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Keeps  new  harness  young  —  makes  old 
harness  like  new.  It  pays  to  use  it.  Ask 
your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 
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Federal  Aid  in 

Road-Making 

Enormous  Expense  of  Our  Highways. 
By  David  Franklin  Houston 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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HE  F  e  d- 
cral  A  i  d 
Road  Act 
and  the  Co-oper- 
ative .Agricultural 
Extension  Act  es- 
t  a  b 1 i  s  h  a  new 
principle  in 
.\merican  gover- 
mcnt,  the  princi- 
ple of  co-oper- 
:ition  between 
Federal  and  State 
officers.  They 
are  the  only  laws 
I  recall  which 
recognize  and  in- 
s  i  s  t  upon  this 
principle.  They 
are  therefore  very  significant. 

Heretofore  Federal  and  State  of- 
ficers have  too  frequently  looked  at 
one  another  across  the  line,  some- 
times with  apprehension  as  to  what 
the  other  was  going  to  do  or  think, 
sometimes  with  jealousy,  not  infre- 
quently with  friction. 

Most  intelligent  peonle  who  think 
about  good  roads  know  that  they  are 
essential  to  comfortable  living,  es- 
sential to  proper  community  devel- 
opment, especially  to  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  life,  to  efficient  pro- 
duction and  orderly  marketing  of 
farm  products,  to  good  schools,  and 
to  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
rural  life. 

Cost  of  Bad  Roads. 

Many  people,  however,  do  not  ap- 
preciate this,  and  I  have  occasion- 
ally met  road  officers  who,  when  the 
importance  of  good  roads  was  em- 
phasized, have  said: 

"Yes,  but  they  cost  so  much." 

.'\pparently  they  iiave  not  thought 
how  much  more  bad  roads  cost,  not 
only  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  also 
in  all  those  indirect  ways  for  which 
one  can  make  no  definite  calculation. 

This  law  appeals  to  me  as  of 
especial  importance,  not  so  much  be- 
cause it  carries  with  it  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  an  appropriation  of 
$85,000,000,  not  because  it  will  be  met 
by  an  appropriation  of  $75,000,000  or 
more  out  of  State  funds,  if  all  the 
States  accept  the  act.  but  because  as 
great  as  is  the  aggregate,  it  is  rela- 
tively insignificant  in  comparison  with 
amounts  the  States  are  now  annually 
expending  and  will  spend  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  act. 

I  remember  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  I  was  speaking  to  a  public  of- 
ficial about  the  road  bill  and  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  begin  with 
a  modest  initial  appropriation  of 
three,  four,  or  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, he  expressed  surprise  and  said 
that  such  an  amount  would  not  get 
us  anywhere;  that  the  expenditure 
by  the  nation  of  a  few  millions  of 
dollars  for  roads  would  be  merely 
trifling  with  the  matter.  I  asked  him 
if  he  knew  what  the  people  of  the 
nation  were  contributing  annually 
for  road  building,  that  the  nation 
was  already  expending  the  equivalent 
of  ncarlv  half  of  what  the  Panama 
Canal  has  cost.  Of  course  he  did 
not.  And  the  majo  ity  of  people  do 
not  realize  that  the  nation  is  ex- 
pending approximately  $250,000,000 
a  year  for  roads. 

Will  Return  Dollar  for  Dollar. 

The  main  question  that  I  am  im- 
mediately concerned  with,  that  the 
people  of  the  nation  are  immediately 


concerned  with,  is  whether  we  shall 
get  a  dollar's  result  for  every  dollar 
we  expend  for  roads.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  we  do  so  and  we  can 
convince  the  people  that  we  have 
done  so.  they  will  be  willing  to  put 
much  more  money  into  good  roads 
where  they  are  needed.  Therefore, 
the  matter  of  administering  this  law, 
of  devising  good  road  systems,  of 
careful  selection  of  roads,  of  formu- 
lating projects,  of  developing  plans 
and  specifications,  of  having  all  mat- 
ters considered  on  their  merit  by 
competent  men,  seem  to  me  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  this  business.  If,  as 
the  result  of  this  act,  the  people  are 
induced  fully  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  placing  skillful  and  experienced 
men  in  charge  of  road  building  and 
road  maintenance,  a  great  advance 
will  have  been  made  and  the  efforts 
of  those  who  labored  to  secure  the 
legislation  will  have  been  rewarded. 

Employment  of  Experts. 

I  assume,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
that  this  law  will  require  the  em- 
ployment in  every  State  of  experts, 
of  real  experts.  This  word  is  very 
much  misused  and  abused,  as  the 
word  "theorist"  is.  I  frequently  hear 
a  contrast  drawn  between  the 
theorists  and  the  practical  men. 
There  .j  no  basis  for  it.  The  clas- 
sification ought  to  be  into  good 
theorists  and  bad  theorists,  of  prac- 
tical men  and  inpractical  men.  A 
really  good  theorist  is  highly  prac- 
tical: and  so  is  a  real  expert.  The 
public  is  somewhat  suspicious  of  ex- 
perts, because,  I  think,  so  many 
people  pose  as  experts  who  are  not. 
When  the  public  sets  an  expert 
aside,  i.  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
carefully  into  the  expert's  claims  and 
competency. 

This  act  will  necessitate  trained 
intelligence  in  the  service  of  the 
State  as  well  as  in  the  service  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  act  re- 
quires the  State  to  accept  it.  That, 
as  I  understand  it,  implies  the  as- 
sent of  the  State  to  every  provision 
of  the  act.  One  of  these  provisions 
is  that  projects,  plans,  specifications 
and  contracts  shall  be  submitted  and 
approved;  and  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  plans  and  specifications  will  not 
be  approved  unless  they  are  sub- 
mitted by  people  who  know  about 
such  things.  So  the  assent  of  the 
State  involves  the  calling  of  trained 
men  into  the  service  of  every  State 
which  is  now  without  them. 

State  Co-Gperation. 

The  law  involves  another  thing, 
the  pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  State 
to  meet  in  full  the  Federal  appropri- 
ation for  the  entire  period  covered 
by  the  act.  The  State  legislature 
may  not  be  able  to  appropriate 
money  one  year  for  the  whole  period 
covered  by  the  act,  but  it  can  pledpc 
the  faith  of  the  State  to  meet  tlic 
financial  provisions  of  the  act  for 
the  period  covered  by  it.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  it  were  otherwise.  It  would 
be  wasteful  not  to  make  plans  at 
the  outset  for  the  full  period  cov- 
ered by  the  act;  it  would  mc.in 
piecemeal  road  building  and  miich 
dissipation  of  effort  and  misdirection 
of  funds.  These  requirements  hold 
whether  the  State  as  such,  under  the 
existing  law,  may  engage  in  road 
building  or  not. 
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to  Loan 

on 

Improved 

Farm  Lands 

Jfew  Eastern  Insurance  Money  at 
7  per  cent.  Jfo  commission.  No 
red  tape.  Quick  action.  Long-term 
loans  repayable  any  time. 

Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
1127  First  National  Bank  Bolldlns, 
^^■i^^^^HSan  Francisco.  H^Bi^^H^a 


For  Hog  Raisers— 

Any  fajmer  interested  in  hog  raisLng  should 
write  me.  as  J  can  put  them  in  touch  with  a 
high-quality  food,  which  is  establishing  a  rec- 
ord for  making  hog3  increase  in  weight  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  under  old  methods.  Two 
lots  of  five  pigs  each  weighed  exactly  the  same 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  each  lot 
weighing  338.5  pounds.  One  of  these  lots  waa 
fed  com  meal  in  a  dry  lot  for  62  days  ajid 
gained  an  average  of  .67  of  a  pound  each  per 
day.  Tlie  other  lot  of  five  was  fed  com  meal 
8  parts,  with  the  addition  of  the  high-quality 
food  above  mentioned,  and  gained  an  average 
of  1.57  ix)und9  each  per  da.y.  Write  for  the 
booklet  '  *  Protein  for  Profit"  and  it  will  be 
mailed  free  to  you  at  once.  Address  H,  DU- 
RELL  DREISBACH,  Sixth  Floor,  Hearst  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  California. 


RHODODENDRONS 

Washington  State  Flower 
Collected   from   the  Forest 

25  collected  plants,  5  to  10  inches.  .fl.OO 
100  plants  prepaid  parcel  poet  ...$3.75 
Transplants  ....$2.50  per  dozen,  prepaid 
Plants  potted  or  transplanted,  $5  per  100 
Huckleberries,  Madronas,  Splreas  and 
many  other  Native  Fniits,  Plants  and 
Flowers,  same  prices,  and  special  rates 
by  1,000  lots. 

Joel  Shomaker 

OLYMPIC  NATURE  NURSERY, 
Nelllta,  Washington. 


Ullllillllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllilllll!: 

I Sunday  [ 
I  Round 
I  Trips 

I  for 

iOne  Fare 


Between  many 
points,  at 
figures  rang- 
ing from 
SO  cents  to 
$5.00 

SUNSET  \~1 
|06DEN  &SHASn| 
ROUTES 


I  For  Train  Service  and  | 
I  further  particulars  | 
=  Ask  Agent  E 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii?. 


Simple  Silk  Culture 

SIMPLER  and  more  economical 
methods  of  silk  production 
have  been  worked  out  by  S.  R. 
Bellamy,  silk  expert  of  the  Ladies' 
Silk  Culture  Society  of  California, 
by  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  silk 
can  be  produced  with  a  reduction  of 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost,  ac- 
cording to  methods  ruling  up  to  a 
year  ago. 

By  the  new  method  mulberry 
bushes  are  grown  crowded  together 
in  rows  instead  of  in  tree  form,  and 
the  leaves  are  fed  on  branches  instead 
of  being  stripped  off  and  fed.  This 
system  of  growing  the  mulberries, 
though  not  of  feeding,  has  been  prac- 
ticed successfully  in  Italy  recently. 
They  can  be  grown  from  seeds  or 
cuttings!  A  year  after  planting 
shoots  will  be  about  15  to  18  inches 
high  when  cut  off  close  to  the  ground 
and  fed  to  the  worms. 

New  shoots  come  out  from  the 
stub  and  are  of  similar  form  and 
size,  though  more  abundant,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  full  production  being 
secured  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  This 
gives  a  heavy  yield,  all  of  tender 
leaves,  no  berries  being  produced, 
since  all  growth  is  new  growth.  The 
tender  branches  being  laid  on  the 
feeding  trays,  the  leaves  keep  fresh 
longer  than  if  stripped  off  and  fed  in 
the  old  way,  so  fewer  feedings  per  day 
are  needed.  Likewise  there  is  a  full 
consumption  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
worms  live  under  more  natural  condi- 
tions, and  do  fully  as  well  or  better 
than  by  former  methods,  certain 
lesser  advantages  also  existing.  The 
system  was  tried  with  excellent  suc- 
cess this  and  last  Season  at  Ruther- 
ford, Napa  county. 

By  this  system  leaves  to  produce 
200  to  350  pounds  of  silk  can  be  ob- 
tained per  acre  per  year,  and  wages 
of  approximately  $200  per  month  for 
the  working  season  can  be  secured 
with  cocoons  at  normal  prices.  Silk 
produced  in  California  is  found  equal 
to  the  Piedmont  Extra  Yellow,  which 
is  the  best  quality  of  Italian  silk,  by 
American  silk  manufacturers. 

Pine  Stumps  Injure  Soil 

PRpEESSOR  KOCH,  a  German 
scientist,  has  found  out  through 
an  infinite  number  of  experi- 
ments that  stumps  of  the  pine  family 
left  in  the  soil  poison  the  bacteria  of 
the  soil  and  defeat  the  work  of  ferti- 
lization. As  every  one  knows,  pine 
stumps  are  heavily  charged  with  tur- 
pentime,  rosin  and  other  elements.  If 
the  stump  is  left  to  decay  in  the  land 
these  elements  are  carried  into  the 
soil,  poisoning  the  soil  bacteria  and 
preventing  plant  growth. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  injury 
to  the  soil  bacteria  does  not  go  on 
while  pine  trees  are  growing,  as  they 
are  then  in  the  process  of  taking  from 
the  soil  rather  than  giving  out,  but  it 
is  in  the  process  of  decay  that  the 
injury  is  done. 

For  this  reason  all  pine  stumps 
should  be  removed  and  the  off-fall 
from  the  trees  burned  immediately 
after  the  logging  operations  are  fin- 
ished, otherwise  the  slowly  decaying 
stump  would  throw  off  these  poison- 
ous elements  and  rob  the  soil  of  its 
plant  food. 

The  off-fall  from  the  tree  is,  of 
course,  equally  injurious  because  as  it 
decays  the  same  elements  are  washed 
down  into  the  soil  by  the  rains. 

If  this  is  so,  it  is  plain  to  sec  that 
it  is  a  crime  against  efficiency  to 
go  on  permitting  pine  stumps  heavily 
charged  with  rosin,  pitch  and  turpen- 
tine to  carry  their  poisonous  elements 
into  the  soil.  They  should  be  taken 
out  wholly  at  once. 

A  little  money  spent  for  a  good 
stump  puller  or  for  explosives  and  a 
little  spare  time  spent  in  clearing  the 
land  will  not  only  prove  profitable 
in  putting  the  land  in  shape  but  will 
prevent  this  poisonous  influence  go- 
ing on. 


Scours 
Lead 
Direct  to 
Calf  Cholera 


Ho.  I6997S,  1st  and  Junior 
ChamnlonatloHa  Stale  Fair, 
1B18.  OwnedbiDr.Robsrts. 


And  Calf  Cholera  kills  thousands  of  calves.  The  digestive  organs 
are  paralyzed;  food  lies  in  an  undigested  mass  in  the  stomach; 
it  sours  and  ferments  and  decomposes.  Do  you  wonder  that  so 
many  calves  die  in  a  few  hours  after  cholera  strikes  ? 

Dr.  David  Roberts' 
CALF  CHOLERA  REMEDY 

overcomes  the  trouble  by  righting  the  digestive  organs.  It 
regulates  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  and  soothes  and  heals  the  sore 
mucous  membrane.  It  liquefies  the  poisonous  gases  already 
formed  in  the  stomach  and  prevents  fermentation.  Digestion 
becomes  normal  and  the  disease  is  ended.  Don't  let  the  trouble 
go  too  far.  Begin  with  Calf  Cholera  Remedy  right  away  when 
scours  appear.  The  disease  is  contagious. 

Laxotonic  relieves  stoppage  of  the  bowels,  which,  in  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  cases,  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Ordinarily,  this  animal  disorder  is  treated  for  constipation,  which 
oftentimes  results  in  the  animal's  death.  Laxotonic  removes  all  risks. 
Cow  Cleaner  helps  cows  at  calving  time  Cleans  and  removes  the 
afterbirth  naturally  leaves  organs  in  healthy  breeding  condition. 
Use  Antiaepto  to  soothe  and  heal  soreness  of  genital  organs. 
Cow  Tonic  aids  digestion,  tones  and  conditions  the  cow  system, 
keeps  up  appetite  and  prevents  falling  off  of  milk. 
Breeding  Tonic  prepares  and  conditions  for  breeding.  Calves  are 
dropped  naturally,  complications  are  avoided.  Use  also  for  breed- 
ing mares,  ewes  and  sows. 

Calf  Meal,  Diolice,  Badger  Balm  and  Stokvigor  are  also  Dr.  Roberts' 

Prescriptions  which  mean  better  live  stock. 

Get  Dr.  Roberts*  Live  Stock  Prescriptions  at 
your  drug  store  —  nearly  4000  dealers  in 
United  States.  Don't  by  any  means  accept 
any  package  of  animal  medicine  that  does 
not  have  Dr.  Roberts'  picture  on  the  front. 
Look  for  it— it's  your  assurance  of  healthy, 
profitable  stock.  If  you  do  not  have  Dr. 
Roberts'  184-page  "Practical  Home  Veteri- 
narian," treating  all  diseases  of  all  live 
stock,  enclose  $1.00  and  receive  copy  by  mail. 
Address 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

130  Wisconiin  Ave. ,     Waukesha,  Wit. 


YOU  CAN  CAMP  OUT 

and  enjoy  the  same  sleeping  comfoits  of 
your  own  home — if  you  take  along  an 

EVER  READY  AUTO  BED 

".'V  complete  bed  and  tent 
combined." 

Ready  in  a  minute.  Costs  no  more 
t'nan  a  tent  and  two  cota.  Is  handier, 
weighs  but  little  more.  Folds  up  on 
the  nmning  board,  neat  and  compact, 
i^its  any  Jate  model  auto. 
Write  To-Day  for  FREE  Catalogue— A 
The  Stoll  Manufacturing;  Co.,  Inc. 
Denver,  Colo. 


AHome-Al!  Cut -Fitted 
Ready  for  You  to  Assemble 


For 


$266 


and  up 


A HAMMER  is  all  you  need  to  put  it  together.  Use 
part  of  your  spare  time.  Our  plans  and  instruc- 
tions are  so  explicit  you  can't  go  wrong.  Every  house 
guaranteed.   All  parts  numbered. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  READY-BUILT  HOUSE  BOOK 

M  Ready  Built  House  Co.  y 

'J84  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 
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November  in  California 

IN  THESE  November  days  when 
the  people  of  New  England  and 
all  the  other  Atlantic  states  are 
heaping  their  furnaces  with  coal  and 
when  the  green  of  summer  has  been 
displaced  by  the  brown  of  autumn, 
when  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin 
and  the  season  of  snow  is  about  to 
begin,  sunny  California  is  beginning 
to  wear  the  bright  verdure  of  its 
autumnal  spring. 

The  expression  "making  good," 
may  seem  to  our  modernists  as  one 
of  to-day,  but  Emerson  used  it  forty 
years  ago,  and  singularly  enough  he 
used  it  with  reference  to  California 
during  his  visit  here  in  the  'seventies. 
"Here,"  he  wrote,  "Nature  makes 
good.  I  do  not  see  why  any  young 
man,  coming  from  the  East  to  this 
blessed  land,  should  ever  desire  to 
go  back." 

Yes,  Nature  makes  good  to  us  by 
sending  at  this  season,  after  the  long, 
dry  summer,  those  bountiful  rains 
which  set  the  grass  a-springing  on 
the  hillsides  and  help  the  husband- 
man to  prepare  his  cereal  crop  and 
to  moisten  the  roots  of  the  young 
orchard  trees  that  he  plants  in  faith 
and  from  which  he  will  in  time  pick 
the  golden  fruit. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  us  whj',  in  con- 
sideration of  our  manifest  advantages 
of  climate  and  soil,  more  Eastern 
agriculturists  do  not  come  here  to 
live  and  till  the  prolific  earth.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  we  have  not  done 
the  right  kind  of  advertising.  We 
suspect  that  the  advertising  we  have 
sent  out  has  been  too  highly  colored. 
Why  not  tell  the  exact  truth? 

Why  not  send  a  copy  of  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  to  your  Eastern  friend 
to  let  him  know  what  farming  and 
fruit-raising  are  like  here  in  this  sea- 
son when  he  is  buying  good  stout 
boots  in  which  to  wade  through  the 
snow  ? 


Our  Orange  Record 

PROUD  as  has  been  the  record 
of  the  California  orange  grow- 
ers during  the  past  few  years, 
that  record  is  eclipsed  by  the  figures 
that  represent  the  crop  for  the  sea- 
son of  1915-16  recently  closed. 

According  to  the  annual  statement 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change there  were  shipped  from 
California  during  the  past  season  37,- 
299  carloads  of  oranges  and  5,799 
carloads  of  lemons,  making  a  total 
of  43,098  carloads  of  citrus  fruits 
sent  out  of  the  State.  The  total  re- 
turns in  money  were  $41,348,000,  or  a 
gain  of  nearly  $10,000,000  over  last 
year. 

Florida  was  less  lucky.  That  state, 
which  at  first  took  the  lead  in  or- 
anges and  other  citrus  fruits,  has 
never  really  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  great  freeze  of  1895. 
From  6.000,000  boxes  of  oranges 
shipped  before  the  frost  the  number 
fell  in  the  following  year  to  75.000 
boxes.  This  year  it  is  less  than  half 
that  of  California.  Florida  is  also 
unfortunate  in  the  fact  that  its  or- 
anges make  a  poor  showing  beside 
those  from  this  State.  While  the 
fruit  is  sweet  and  juicy,  it  is  rusty  in 
color,  as  a  rule,  and  not  so  attractive 
as  ours. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  for  Florida  that 
she  wmII  make  a  better  showing  next 
year,  but  the  orange  grower  who 
wants  to  make  fairly  sure  of  a  crop 
should  carry  on  his  operations  in 
California. 


Running  a  Tractor 

WE  ARE  glad  to  note  that 
the  University  of  California 
is  to  afford  the  farmer  a 
course  in  tractor  management.  The 
city  man  who  runs  an  automobile 
can  have  the  ailments  of  his  machine 
doctored  at  a  garage,  but  the  farmer 
often  does  not  have  that  advantage. 
He  must  care  for  the  ailments  of  his 
tractor  or  his  motor  car  himself. 

The  gas  tractor  short  course  of  the 
University  will  be  given  at  Davis, 
Cal.,  from  November  13th  to  24th, 
and  any  farmer  who  wants  to  learn 
how  to  handle  and  repair  gasoline 
tractors  would  better  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  agriculturists  are 
beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  tractor  than  formerly,  and  this  is 
well,  for  the  tractor  is  the  draft- 
horse  of  the  future.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  extensively  used  to-day  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  our  farmers  should 
study  its  advantages  more  than  they 
are  doing  at  present. 


D.  O.  Live!}-,  former  chief  of  the 
department  of  livestock  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition, 
is  planning  to  take  a  trip  East  in 
January  to  buy  pure  bred  stock  for 
his  own  account.  Mr.  Lively  has  had 
a  life-time  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  breeders  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  this  gives  him  a  big  ad- 
vantage in  making  selections  for 
himself,  as  well  as  for  other  breeders 
in  California.  He  plans  on  making 
purchases  of  beef  cattle,  milk  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine. 


Plant  Palm  Trees 

YEARS  ago,  in  the  western  part 
of  Santa  Clara  county,  toward 
the  foothills,  some  of  the 
ranchers  planted  palm  trees  and 
many  of  these  tropical  plants  are 
now  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  The 
palm  thrives  in  California  as  it  does 
in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  more  of  them 
are  not  seen  along  our  highways. 

The  magnificent  display  of  palms 
seen  on  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Sac- 
ramento and  here  and  there  in  town 
parks  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
proves  that  Northern  California  is 
as  much  the  home  of  the  palm  as  is 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  It 
is  the  palm  that  helps  to  distinguish 
our  California  vegetation  from  that 
of  the  East.  Nobody  should  set  out 
such  deciduous  trees  as  the  elm  and 
the  maple,  but  if  a  person  has  what 
to  us  is  the  incomprehensible  objec- 
tion to  palms  that  they  take  up  too 
much  room,  let  him  plant  dracenas, 
which  are  very  easily  grown  and  give 
a  fine  tropical  appearance.  There 
arc  thousands  of  these  trees  grow- 
ing beautifully  in  the  country  about 
San  Francisco  bay,  and  nobody  need 
fear  that  they  will  not  do  well  in  any 
part  of  the  State  where  the  altitude 
is  less  than  2,000  feet.  Indeed,  they 
are  found  higher  than  that. 

But  the  graceful,  wonderful  palm  is 
the  tree  that  should  be  planted.  It 
is  the  most  ornamental  tree  we  have 
and  surely  the  most  beautiful. 


Short  Furrows 

WE  CONGRATULATE  the 
Sperry  Flour  Company  upon 
its  enterprise  in  giving  dem- 
onstrations of  wheat-growing  to  Cali- 
fornia farmers.  These  demonstra- 
tions, which  were  made  with 
twenty-six  varieties  of  foreign-grown 
seed,  ought  to  prove  valuable  lessons 
to  those  agriculturists  who  are  re- 
viving their  lost  interest  in  wheat- 
growing. 

Chester  F.  Hoyt,  chemist  of  the 
California  State  Dairy  Bureau,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Dairy  Division 
for  the  western  states,  headquarters 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  His  successor  is 
H.  P.  Bonnikson,  D.  V.  M.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Cornell  University,  formerly 
milk  inspector  for  the  city  of  Berke- 
ley. 

A  new  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner for  California  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Johnson  in  the 
person  of  George  Hecke,  horticul- 
tural commissioner  of  Yolo  county, 
in  the  place  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  who 
died  a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  Hecke  is 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  suc- 
cessful fruit  growers  in  California  and 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to 
the  promotion  of  the  California  fruit 
industry.  His  appointment  will  meet 
with  universal  approval  and  his  ad- 
ministration may  be  expected  to  re- 
sult in  a  great  development  in  the 
work  of  the  office. 


Figs  Pay  Well. 

FIGS  are  one  of  the  best  paying 
crops  that  can  be  raised  in 
California  and  yet  but  little  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  that  branch 
of  horticulture  in  the  only  State  in 
the  union  that  is  capable  of  raising 
them  in  a  commercial  way. 

Next  month  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
will  have  a  remarkable  article  on  fig 
culture  and  the  profits  to  be  made  in 
it  in  this  State.  Tliis  article  is  writ- 
ten by  Charles  A.  Chambers,  the  soil 
and  climate  expert  of  San  Diego. 
Mr.  Chambers  was  formerly  head 
nurseryman  of  the  Burbank  Com- 
pany and  he  knows  what  he  is  writ- 
ing about. 

It  seems  to  us  rather  singular  that 
a  crop  like  figs,  which  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  many  parts  of  thi< 
State,  but  cannot  be  produced  on  a 
paying  basis  anywhere  else  in  the 
country,  should  be  so  neglected  by 
our  horticulturists.  In  peaches,  in 
pears,  in  many  other  fruits,  even 
oranges,  we  have  to  compete  with 
the  growers  of  other  States,  but  here, 
with  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
business  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  we  are  not  raising  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  fig  crop  which 
we  might  produce  did  we  but  turn 
our  attention  to  it. 

Read  Mr,  Chambers'  article  next 
month  and  see  if  you  arc  not  tempted 
to  go  into  the  fig  business. 


California  Grapes 

WHILE  the  present  season  for 
California  grapes  has  not 
been  as  favorable  as  some 
others,  the  prices  realized  have  been 
good  and  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
dustry on  a  large  scale  is  assured  so 
far  as  table  and  raisin  grapes  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  Lodi  district  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  has  sent  out  some 
very  large  shipments.  One  of  these 
amounted  to  62  carloads. 

Tokay  grapes  arc  California's  big- 
gest advertisement  in  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  cities,  as  they  are  not 
sent  in  from  any  other  State,  and 
they  make  a  flaming  appearance  on 
the  fruit  stands,  spelling  the  name  of 
the  State  in  large  purple  letters. 

The  Japanese  have  done  well  with 
their  Tokays  during  the  present 
season.  On  the  Palm  ranch,  near 
Wasco,  the  Orientals  secured  returns 
of  over  $40,000  from  their  table 
grape  and  raisin  shipments  thus  far, 
and  there  is  still  sonic  of  the  second- 
crop  fruit  to  hear  from. 

.Mmeria  grapes  are  competing  with 
the  California  product  in  New  York, 
but  as  they  do  not  compare  with  ours 
in  flavor  this  competition  cannot  be 
long-lived.  Season  by  season  con- 
sumers are  finding  out  what's  what  in 
the  grape  market,  and  their  choice 
is  boimd  to  favor  California. 


Farm  Loan  inquiries  have  been  so 
frequent  of  late  that  we  despair  of 
answering  them  all.  \\\  official  copy 
of  the  law  will  be  sent  to  you  with 
special  bulletins  giving  full  informa- 
tion if  you  will  write  to  Frederic  J. 
Haskin,  Washington,  D.  C.  enclos- 
ing a  two-cent  stamp  for  return  post- 
age. 


STAMMER? 


WHAT  IS 
IT  COSTING 
^OUTO 

I  was  an  inveterate  stammerer 
for  over  thirty  years.  1  know 
its  awful  effects,  and  the  cost  of 
opportunities  lost.  The  Bassett 
Natural  Method  insures  satisfac- 
tory results.  Suffer  no  longer. 
Come  to  me  for  permanent  cor- 
rection. 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

Call  and  .•^ee  me  free  of  any 
cost  to  you. 
The  UnsMott   Institute   for  Stam- 
mererH,    Ncvuilu    Bank    Bldg.,  14 
MontKomorj ,  San  FrnnclHCO,  Cal. 
Write  lor  Jiarticulars. 


Nibco  Brush  Auto  Washer 

Gleans  anto  in  a  "jiffy"  of  all  dust,  dirt,  yrit 
and  mud ;  little  effoit ;  no  damage  to  vai  uisli 
or  finest  finish ;  made  of  hiKhest  (niality  ni:ife 
rial  and  workmanship;  made  of  genuine  lior-ie 
hair,  very  thick  and  fluffy,  fii-mly  set  in  heav> 
twisted  wire,  galvanizwi  to  prevent  rusting;  so 
simple  in  construction  and  operation  that  all 
crevices  and  hard-to-get-at  places  to  disIodKe 
diit  is  made  easy;  nothing  clumsy;  nothing 
awkward;  brush  and  water  does  the  work;  used 
on  all  kinds  of  automobiles,  carriages  and  ve- 
hicles; throw  away  your  cli>lA»  and  sponges. 
Nib(  o  biu  ^h,  comipletf  wltFi  sdid  brass  nozzle, 
only  $2..'0.  iK)stti;nd. 


Hill's  Lawn  Clothes  Dryer 

A  Tvventifth  Century  rcvdlving  rU>tlies  drjing 
convenience;  gets  rid  of  wiLsh(ifay  annoyances; 
big  lalwr  saver;  e  usily  instjUIed ;  light  and 
quickly  put  up  and  taken  down ;  vei'y  strong: 
best  material  and  workmans'iiip ;  all  castintr^ 
made  of  best  refined  malleable  iron.  gnlvanize<l; 
popular,  efficient,  simple,  practical,  best;  made 
in  three  sizes— 4  anus,  6  feet  long,  TOO  feet 
line ;  5  arms.  (1  feet  loTig.  115  feet  line ;  5 
anns,  7  feet  inng.  1.50  feet  line;  lasts  a  life- 
time.    Write   for   20-page   ilhistrated  catalog. 

Sanitary,  Flexible 
Rubber  Fly  Swatter 

UenifTve  danger  of  infantile 
paralysis  and  other  diseases  by 
killing  flies.  mosQuitocs.  moths, 
beetles,  bugs  and  roaches  in 
nnoks  and  corners  ae  well  as  on 
flat  surfaces  with  a  FlexibU- 
Sanitary  Rubber  Fly  Swatter, 
which  confonns  to  the  shaT»e  of 
any  surface  struck  and  does  not 
injure  the  finest  furniture  or 
fabric.  Price  15c  each  or  two 
for  25c  postpaid. 


Many  Other 
Necessities 


If  you  have  a  tclcjihone  in  the 
'.louso  you  should  order  a  Sanitary 
Telephone  Mouthguard ;  prevents 
disease  in  the  home;  ia  odorless. 
Price  50c  post|)aid. 

If  yiiu  have  a  watch,  order  an 
all-pnxjf  nibbcr  watch  protector; 
i-ompletely  covers  the  watch  except- 
ing the  face ;  keei>s  the  watch  free 
fioin  (lust  and  removes  danger  of 
breaking  from  falling.  With  or 
without  stem  pri>tectoT  35c  each 
iiiistpaid. 

Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers — Be  prepared  for 
a  fire.  You  can't  tell  when  you  will  need  a 
fire  extinifuisher.  Aw  trded  gold  medal,  higlieat 
award,  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
IMwiticn.     Write  for  Catalog,  i Must ra tel. 

Write  for  otlier  catalogs  on  Nai)anee  Dutrh 
Kitchenet  Cabine:**.  Bun  owes  Fen  ther  Weight 
>iewinK  and  C  rd  Tables.  BuiTowes  Billiard  an(l 
Pool  Tab'es.  Bmiowei  Cedar  Chests,  Ingersoll 
Watehei.  Stewiirt  Pencil  Sharpeners,  Vacuum 
Bottles    R'«-tri"aI   Appliances.  Etc. 

Satiifaclion     uir  mtecd  to  all  pnrcliascrs. 

THE  WATERHOUSE  CO. 

".Vmrrlran    Known  Spi'c'liiltleii" 

59,5  Market  St.,  Sui  Fniiicisco 

\*nti(  hp(l    for    by    Orchanl    niul  F-rm 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Our  Idle  Acres 

Address  by  the  Editor  of  "Orchard  and  Farm. 
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HE  San  Jose  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  W.  C. 
Bailey  is  president,  has  been 
holding  some  very  interesting  meet- 
ings at  whicli  agrarian  and  other 
problems  have  been  discussed.  At 
a  recent  meeting  the  Editor  of  "Or- 
chard and  Farm"  was  the  guest  of 
honor  and  delivered  an  address  upon 
"Idle  Acres  and  Idle  Men,"  in  which 
he  said: 

Please  do  not  understand  that  any- 
thing I  may  say  about  the  large 
land-holdings  or  other  agrarian  con- 
ditions in  California  is  said  with 
cynical  bitterness.  While  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  under  dog,  I  am  not  a 
-Socialist  nor  a  Single  Taxer,  and  I 
am  not  singing  any  hymn  of  hate  for 
the  landed  plutocrat.  All  that  I 
would  do  would  be  to  take  the  pluto- 
c  rat  by  the  hand  and  say,  "Be  good, 
brother,  be  good!  If  you  can't  be 
very  good,  be  as  good  as  you  can." 
Some  of  these  landed  gentry  say 
they  are  willing  to  do  the  philan- 
thropic thing  by  the  new  settler  of 
small  means.  But  such  philanthropy 
is  rare.  The  rarity  of  it  reminds  me 
of  the  story  of  the  man  who  said 
that  he  always  caught  cold  whenever 
lie  took  a  bath,  but  that  didn't  feaze 
him,  for  he  hadn't  had  a  cold  for 
three  years. 

How  the  Land  Baron  Holds  On. 

The  only  fault  I  find  with  the 
landed  plutocrat  is  that  he  wants  for 
his  land  ten  to  twenty  times  what 
it  cost  him,  and  that  he  wants  to 
keep  on  acquiring  more.  This  re- 
minds me  of  our  good  old  friend, 
Tames  B.  Haggin,  who,  when  he  was 
92  years  of  age,  kept  sending  his 
ngent  to  buy  a  certain  piece  of  land 
from  a  man  of  65.  The  agent  kept 
coming  back  to  Mr.  Haggin  and  tell- 
ing him  that  the  owner  would  not 
sell.  He  was  going  to  keep  the  land 
as  long  as  he  lived.  At  last  Haggin 
gave  it  up,  leaned  back  and  said: 
"Well,  I  guess  we'll  have  to  wait  till 
the  old  man  dies." 

Now,  gentlemen,  look  at  Califor- 
nia! .'\s  I  told  the  Farm  Loan  Board 
at  Sacramento  the  other  day,  here  is 
the  second  largest  State  in  the  Union, 
blessed  with  the  most  bountiful  har- 
vests and  the  most  wonderful  fruit- 
age, and  yet  without  adequate  settle- 
ment. We  have  worked  hard  and 
we  are  immensely  proud  of  w-hat  we 
have  achieved  in  a  material  way,  and 
yet  we  should  have  by  this  time  ten 
millions  of  people,  while  in  reality 
we  have  less  than  three  millions.  By 
this  time  we  should  have  one  mil- 
lion farmers,  hut  we  have  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand. 

Do  you  know  why  we  make  sucli 
a  pitiable  showing  in  this  respect? 
Well,  for  one  thing,  we  have  in  this 
great  State  90.f)l~,000  acres  of  land, 
but  of  that  tcrritorv  about  forty  mil- 
lion acres,  or  a  little  over  two-fifths, 
are  retained  under  Federal  control. 
Besides  this,  the  government  gave 
outright  to  the  railroads  thirteen  mil- 
lion acres,  or  about  one-seventh  of 
the  land  in  the  State  in  that  era  of 
splendid  giving  of  which  Secretary 
Lane  speaks  in  his  latest  annual  re- 
port. 

A  Loose  Land  Policy. 

Aside  from  this,  our  Federal  land 
policy  has  been  of  such  a  loose  and 
haphazard  nature  and  so  easily  sub- 
verted to  the  will  of  the  greedy  and 
rapacious,  that  it  has  resulted  in  the 
accession  by  less  than  a  score  of  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  acres  of  the 
best  farming  and  timber  land  in  the 
State.  Most  of  these  men  have  been 
holding  their  land  for  years,  and 
they  say  that  it  is  because  they  have 
not  been  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  a 
profit.  Whether  this  he  so  or  not. 
we  must  break  up  those  enormous 


estates  before  we  get  anywhere  as  a 
well  settled  State! 

Movement  Toward  RelieL 

But  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
working  toward  the  relief  of  the 
country  in  this  respect.  Secretary 
Lane  told  me  not  long  ago  that  un- 
der the  new  rules  governing  the  ir- 
rigation projects  the  government  pro- 
poses to  pile  up  the  charges  against 
the  big  land  owner  so  that  he  must 
dispose  of  his  holdings. 

This  seems  a  slow  and  cumber- 
some way  of  breaking  up  the  big 
holdings.  Australia  has  a  better  sys- 
tem. There  the  law  compels  the 
large  landholder  to  sell  portions  of 
his  estate  to  the  government  at  a  fair 
valuation,  appraised  by  government 
experts,  and  it  is  then  sold  to  set- 
tlers, who  pay  only  3^/4  per  cent 
down  and  the  balance  runs  for  31 
years,  with  amortization  payments 
every  six  months,  the  interest  on  the 
deferred  payments  being  only  4% 
per  cent. 

We  have  in  this  State  a  new  Tax 
Commission  which  has  been  wrestling 
with  these  oroblems  of  tlie  large  land 
holdings,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will 
settle  them. 

Unintelligent  Tillage. 

But  there  are  other  factors  to  con- 
sider beside  the  evils  of  conservation 
and  of  big  land  holdings.  One  of 
these  is  unintelligent  tillage.  Look 
at  the  delta  lands  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento.  About  half  of 
them  are  being  worked  by  tenants, 
and  that  means  the  looting  of  the 
soil  from  season  to  season.  As  ex- 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  said, 
"A  farm  lease  is  simply  a  conspiracy 
between  landlord  and  tenant  to  rob 
the  soil."  Farm  tenancy,  as  I  have 
said,  is  growing  in  California, 
though  one  of  the  things  that  are 
going  to  help  to  check  it  is  rural 
credits.  Chairman  Norris  of  the 
Farm  Board  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  was  satisfied  they  would 
work  out  that  way. 

Now,  as  to  tillage.  K  few  weeks 
ago  there  came  into  my  office  a 
man  who  could  show  California 
farmers  how  to  build  up  their  worn- 
out  grain  lands.  That  man  was 
Hardy  W.  Campbell,  the  Nebraska 
tillage  expert.  Please  bear  in  mind 
that  California,  once  an  important 
wheat  State  and  noted  for  bonanza 
crops,  is  no  longer  classed  by  statis- 
ticians as  a  wheat-producing  State. 
■Twenty  years  ago  we  produced  4.5,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  shipping 
much  of  it  to  Europe.  This  year  our 
production  is  not  more  than  5,000.000 
bushels,  and  we  shall  need  to  ship 
in  from  other  States  and  from 
Canada  about  10,000,000  bushels  or 
more  to  meet  our  own  food  require- 
ments. This  is  not  altogether  due  to 
decreased  wheat  acreage,  but  to  a 
rundown  condition  of  the  soil  or  of 
not  getting  out  of  the  soil  what  is 
in  it.  The  Campbell  system  of  till- 
age is  a  wonderful  system,  and  we 
ought  to  have  it  in  general  use  here. 
We  could  afford  to  pay  Mr.  Camp- 
bell $100,000  a  year  to  show  lis  how 
to  produce  such  crops  as  they  raise 
in  Nebraska. 

What  Tillage  Does. 

.\  man  in  San  Bernardino  county, 
who  adopted  the  Campbell  system, 
raised  as  much  barley  on  forty  acres 

his  neighbor  just  across  the  road 
did  on  240,  w-orking  under  old- 
f-shioncd  methods.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference between  agriculture  and 
s'ratchiculturc. 

It  is  true  that  you  have  brought 
t'-c  land  in  this  wonderful  valley  up 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  so  far 
a",  fruit  crops  go.  hut  what  about 
that  importP.nt  branch  cf  farming — 

(Continued  on  I'aKr  17.) 


'Write  for  Booklet" 
On  Eye  Discomforts 
and    Their  Remedy 


FREEi 


T.i  be  successful  you  must  apply  youi-self 
diligently  and  constantly  at  whoever  calling 
you  have  chosen;  theiefore,  if  you  know  that 
there  is  something  holding  you  from  attaining 
your  success  you  will  imniediately  take  steps 
to  remove  it,  no  matter  what  the  cause  might 
be.  A  man's  eyes  are  his  greatest  business 
asset;  therefore  remember  that  without  them 
yon  would  probably  become  a  public  charge, 
unable  to  peifoiin  the  work  upon  which  your 
success  depends.  Are  yoiu*  eyes  failing  you? 
If  so.  atte!id  to  them  before  it  is  too  late, 
for  when  they  once  begin  to  weaken,  they  will 
soon  decrease  your  earning  ability. 

Mayerle's  New  Double  Vi'^ion  Glasses  com- 
bine both  reading  and  distance  corrections  in 
one  Icnse — avoiding  the  annoyanre  of  changing 
glasses  when  you  wish  to  see  far  or  near.  No 
exi)enmenting.  Every  case  is  thorouglily  and 
scientifically  examined  by  Mayerle's  new  and 
exclusive  methods. 

Established  20  yeaxa.  Mayerle's  eyo  water 
fre'^hens  and  strengthens  the  eyes.  At  drug- 
gists. 50c:  by  mail,  65c. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 

George  Mayerle 

flOO    Market    Street,    San  Francisco 

Mayerle's  (Jl  isses  are  highly  recommended  and 
absolutely  guaianteed  to  correct  most  compli- 
cated cases  of  eye  defect. 

Writ^  for  b  <»  o  k  1  e  t  on  *'Eye 
Discomforts  and  Their  Keiiiedy" 


GROCERIES 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 

AT  WHOLESALE 

Order  by  Mail 
Send  for  Price  List 

'SUGAR 

Fine  Dry  G-ranulated 
13  lbs.  $1.00 
Per  sack  100  lbs.,  $7.75 

SPECIAL  RATKS 
TO  RANCHES  AlVB  HOTELS 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
100  Miles 

Fancy  White  Oregon  Flour, 

sack,  $1.90;  4  sacks  $7.50 
Carnation  Milk, 

3  cans,  25^;  per  doz.,  $1,00 

New  Lima  Deans.  8  lbs..  2ric;  VZ  lbs  $1.U0 

Plire  Oream   I'Take  Rolled  Oats— 

lier  lb..  .Ic;  22  lbs   1.00 

Toilet  Paper.  1.000  sheets  in  roll  or  flat 

packaRC.  3   for   25 

Try  our  Eastern  Sngar-Cnred  Picnic  Hams. 

weight  6  to  8  lbs.,  each,  per  lb  M 

Fancy  Eastern  Sugar-Cured  Bacon— 

per  lb  27 

California  Rngar  Ourcd  Bacon, 

narrow  strips,   per  lb  22 

Tomatoes.   Standard  Puree — 

cans.   2.^ic:  dozen   05 

H.   ft.   naked   Beans,   largo  cans; 

try  them — .'1  cans.  2!ic;  dozen  95 

Asparagus  Tir>s.  |)er  can   10 

fnncv  .Tapaii  Uice.  good  and  clean — 

per  lb.,  .'■.c;  21  lbs   1.00 

If  wr  rharK^iI  twice  na  much  for  oar 
l^oodN,  we  could  not  Klve  you  better. 

FREESE  &  CO. 

12()2  DIVISADEKO  STREET, 
Siui  Fniiu'isco 
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LIME 


Liming  Land  Doubles  Crops 

The  use  of  lime  In  rjither  the  form  of  liydrate 
or  ground  lime  rock  makes  sour  soil  sweet,  heavy 
soil  ligrht.  sandy  soil  retain  moisture,  and  promotes 
growth  of  bacteria  In  soil.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  advising  how  many 
acres  you  wish  to  lime,  and  we  will  name  price  delivered  at  your  nearest 
freight  station.  PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  COMPAIVY,  807  Monadnock 
Boilding,  San  FranciHCo,  California. 


EXPOSITION  MATERIAL 

wrecked  by  us  than  by  all  other  wrcckintr  concerns.  Milhons  of  feet 
beat  grade  lumber,  all  sizes,  free  from  nails. 

Six  and  Elsht-Inch  Shlplap 
Suitable  for  siding,   sheeting.   HoorinK.   etc.,   excellent  condition. 
Hundred   Thousand   Squares   AHbeBtos   and  Brlek 
Coated  Ready  Roofing; 
Free   from  holes  and   lears.     S<*ld   in  guarantetM   full   squares.  Send 
tor  samples. 

Doora  'X^'indows  Plumbing;  Fixtures 

Pipe  and  FittinKs 

Complete  house  bills.  Car  or  barge  loads.  tJstimates  furnislied.  Our 
own  mill  to  size  your  order  as  wanted.  Spur  track  adjoining  loading 
yard  to  load  tnit  of  town  onlers. 

Dolan  Wrecking  ^  Construction  Co. 

Ifi07-ie39  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


50  Lights  7h 

Hours  for  11c 


Karl  A.  Hedberg  Co. 


At  one-third  cost  of 
juice  from  Power 
Company  (this  in- 
cludes interest  on 
cost  of  plant).  Tt  is  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
plant  on  the  market. 

No  Batteries — No  Switchboard — No  Rheostat 

Will  operate  fifty  lights  "iVi   hours  for  11c.     Will  also 
operate  electric  fans,  irons,  small  motors,  etc. 
Tf  your  buildings  are  not  wired,  send  us  plans  and  we 
will  give  you  full  instructions  so  that  you  can  wire  them 
vourselves.     Material   furnished  at  lowest  cost. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

1041/^  Clay  Sti,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  Strongest  Stalls  and  Stanchions  Made 


(Specified  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment.) 

All  steel  tubing  with  ex- 
tra heavy  fittings  permits 
cow  free  movement,  all  dl- 
lections. 

Impossible  for  bacteria  to 
live,  as  there  are  no  cracks 
or  rough  places  on  which 
to  gather  and  breed. 

.State  Dairy  Inspector 
gives  Micire  points  on  Sani- 
tary K(|uipment. 

Simple,  Strong,  Sanitary, 
Necessary. 

Barn  Plan  Book  and  Cat- 
alog Free. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremoit  Street.  San  Frandsco 
422  Eist  3rd  Street  L'S  Angeles 


rWINSBY  PUMP 


Our 
New 
1916 
Type 
Pump 


S'^^'"  $25.00  $30:b0  $40.00 

Price  $50.00,  ^Go'.oo,  $8oIoo,  ^looioo^  "- n•*»•■- 
ce^l1r^!^^,^i^^a'Sk'\l!:!:™^li^';,'^:l:;!!^■7,P'.^  ">r.«li  ,,unH,.,e,.  .Mining.  M.Mi,*  0,n 

acliinco'.  Cold  storage  Hoome  and 
Hydrants  and  Cast  Iron  Fittings. 


ccnIratinK  and  licK-k  CruahiuK  .Ma.  hinery  ice  an  I  R  "fri'Jr»7i,;;\i  i'-'"''''*'*?;  ,\''n''i«.  MilliiUf,  Con 
counters.  Water  W„ee„,  hedges  and  i^•yirL;'^^?a&^'"^i;l'Y.';■<;S.^n';^  ^'arfr.'f'^S. 


Wrile  for  Dcncrlptlve  Folder 
and  PrlceH. 


Ornrriil   OfllceK  nnd  Workii: 
Onkliind,  California. 


We  arc  the  largeNt  n.nn,.fne«„rer,  of  pun.,.l..«:  ..,„.  l.lncry  on  the  Paclflc  Coast 


Brazil  as  a  Market 

By  Harris  Weinstock. 

(Continued  from  I^age  5.) 

is  not  the  promptness  of  delivery  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  transportation 
naturally  in  our  favor?  And  if  our 
merchant  marine  service  is  less  ade- 
quate than  that  of  Europe,  is  not  an 
argument  in  favor  of  building  more 
ships,  rather  than  an  argument 
against  organizing  the  growers  and 
seeking  markets  farther  afield.  And 
if  the  success  of  European  importers 
is  largely  due  to  the  foundations  of 
trade  which  they  have  laid  during  a 
series  of  years,  is  not  that  the  best 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  should 
be  laying  a  few  foundation  stones, 
now  that  the  whole  European  busi- 
ness world  is  sadly  demoralized? 

The  third  argument  offered  as  evi- 
dence of  the  folly  of  the  State  Mar- 
ket Director  in  asking  the  producers 
of  dried  fruits  to  consider  Latin- 
.\mcrican  markets  is  couched  in  the 
following  words: 

"In  most  South  American  coun- 
tries we  have  no  financial  arrange- 
ments nor  banking  connections,  and 
all  the  business  we  attempted  to  do 
would  have  to  be  financed  through 
Europe." 

No  Financial  Menace. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
statement  was  made  in  seriousness, 
for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  (and  one 
which  can  be  easily  verified  by  the 
correspondence  of  this  office)  that 
there  is  no  serious  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  financing  the  South  .Amer- 
ican shipments.  The  leading  banks 
of  many  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
Union  have  given  especial  attention 
to  the  forming  of  South  .American 
connections  and  some  of  them  (like 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
for  instance)  have  special  foreign 
trade  departments  with  an  efficient 
staff  which  looks  after  that  branch 
of  the  business  as  its  specialty. 

Besides,  the  leading  importers  in 
Soutli  America  have  accounts  in  the 
banks  of  New  York  and  other  cities 
against  which  drafts  may  be  drawn 
by  shippers.  This  was  clearly 
brought  to  light  in  the  recent  cor- 
respondence wliich  the  State  Com- 
mis.sion  Market  had  with  the  South 
American  importers  of  rice;  almost 
invariably  those  who  asked  for  sam- 
ples and  quotations  made  it  clear 
that  they  would  honor  drafts  with 
bills  of  lading  attached,  and  some  of 
them  specified  that  collections  should 
l)c  made  through  their  bankers  in 
New  York.  Granting  that  our  bank- 
ing facilities  in  South  America  are 
not  all  that  could  be  desired  their 
present  status  does  not  in  any  wise 
mitigate  against  the  extension  of 
California's  markets  for  dried  fruits. 

The  fourth  discouraging  argument 
against  this  southward  extension  of 
trade  is  expressed  in  these  words: 

"There  is  no  great  middle  class 
as  in  this  country,  nor  is  there  a 
great  manufacturing  class.  They 
are  either  very  rich  or  practically 
poverty  stricken." 

Why  Consumption  Is  Small. 

.As  a  matter  of  record,  the  ordinary 
importation  of  dried  fruits  into 
Br.izil  alone  ranges  much  above  half 
a  million  dollars.  In  1912  (which  is 
the  latest  year  for  which  itemized 
statements  are  available)  4,782,685 
pounds  of  dried  fruits  were  imported 
by  Brazil,  and  of  this  total  the 
United  States  supplied  the  pitifully 
small  amount  of  116,021  pounds, 
about  2V4  per  cent.  The  fact  that 
the  consumption  of  dried  fruits  is 
not  greater  is  not  due  to  the  absence 
of  a  middle  class,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  South  American  retail 
prices  are  so    high    that    only  the 


wealthier  classes  can  aflord  them. 
Consul  General  Gottschalk,  for 
instance,  reports  that  in  Rio  the 
price  of  dried  apricots  ranges  from 
75c  to  88c  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds); 
prunes  were  selling  at  70c  to  $1.25 
per  kilo;  raisins,  50c  to  $1;  dried 
apples  and  pears,  75c  to  88c;  dried 
peaches,  75c  to  $1.  These  prices 
were  obtained  by  sending  an  em- 
■jloyee  of  the  Consular  office  to  the 
largest  fruit  shops  of  Rio  on  three 
different  occasions.  With  proper 
exploitation  of  the  South  American 
market,  retail  prices  can  be  lowered 
and    consumption    greatly  increased. 

.Another  point  claimed  by  the  dried 
fruit  packers  is  as  follows: 

"Owing  to  climatic  conditions 
many  Central  American  and  South 
.American  countries  have  so  much 
fresh  fruit  of  their  own  that  they  do 
not  need  our  preserved  or  dried 
fruit." 

The  Supply  Is  From  Europe. 

The  logic  of  this  statement  would 
be  more  impressive  were  it  not  for 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  I.atin-.American 
countries  do  import  both  preserved 
and  dried  fruit  in  large  quantities — 
but  they  get  them  from  Europe  in- 
stead of  from  California.  Besides, 
they  also  import  large  quantities  of 
fresh  fruit,  a  fact  which  shows  that 
the  available  supply  produced  in 
their  own  countries  is  not  sufficient 
for  home  consumption.  One  need 
only  to  examine  the  latest  figures 
showing  the  importations  of  the 
various  South  American  Republics  to 
be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument. 

The  foregoing  sums  up  practically 
all  that  the  article  has  to  say  by  way 
of  discouraging  the  belief  that  there 
are  excellent  opportunities  for  the 
California  fruit  grower  in  the  South 
-American  countries. 

Even  granting  that  the  packers  are 
approximately  correct  in  saying  that 
it  w'ould  take  a  campaign  beginning 
with  Congress  and  our  banks  and 
covering  a  period  of  several  years, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  logical 
reason  why  such  a  campaign  should 
not  be  begun  and  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. 

Granting  also  that  California  no 
longer  has  a  monopoly  on  the  fruit 
question,  the  State's  reputation  for 
(juality  and  abundance  places  it  on  a 
footing  second  to  none  in  the  world, 
when  it  comes  to  a  deliberate  effort 
for  the  extension  of  markets. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  prac- 
tically all  the  South  American  coun- 
tries will  continue  to  import  large 
quantities  of  preserved  and  dried 
fruit  and,  as  South  .American  retail 
prices  are  reduced,  in  increasingly 
large  quantities;  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion, therefore,  whether  California 
will  continue  to  be  content  with  the 
insignificant  share  which  it  now  has 
in  this  trade,  or  whether  it  will  take 
steps  to  secure  a  representation  to 
which  by  virtue  of  cpiality  and 
volume  of  its  products  it  is  entitled. 


The  relative  durability  of  Cali- 
fornia commercial  timber  is  being 
experimented  upon  at  the  Forest 
Service  Laboratory.  Madison.  Wis- 
consin, in  rotting  pits.  These  pits, 
constructed  of  cement,  are  kept  in  a 
condition  of  temperature  and  hu- 
midity most  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  wood  destroying  fungi, 
of  which  cultures  are  introduced. 

Investigations  made  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  wooden  piling  in 
wharves  about  San  l-"rancisco  bay 
have  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  dam- 
age done  this  season  by  the  destruc- 
tive pile  borer,  teredo,  is  apparently 
much  less  than  usual. 

Artificial  silk  manufactured  from 
wood  pulp  for  which  several  kinds 
of  California  timber  are  suitable  is 
used  annually  in  this  country  to  the 
amount  of  seven  billion  poiinds.  It 
is  utilized  principally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  millinery,  sweaters  and 
hosiery. 
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THE  FORD  TRACTOR- 


Order   Now  —  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

A  tractor  that  lias  proved  what  it  can  do. 
It  has  been  given  the  "acid  test."  Simple — 
Strong — Durable,  it  meets  your  every  require- 
ment. Tlie  most  populnr,  low-priced,  service- 
able tractor  on  the  market.  Built  up  to  a 
standard  at  a  RIGHT  PRICE.  A  Tractor  de- 
siened  for  years  of  service.  Write  for  com- 
plete description  and  specifications. 

_     _     r  San  FrnncUoo 

$645    F.  U.  D.  1  pCrtnTiuf'"" 
^  t  Seattle 

THE    FORD    TRACTOR  COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Youdall  Koll  Youngholm  Co. 

Pacific    Qxust  Distributors 
1017    Unlvemlty    Avenue,  Berkeley 
36    Second    Street,    San  Francisco 
124  N.  El  Dorado  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses,  Milch  Cows.  Cliickens.  Young  P,gs 
and  Hogs.    Clieai)est  food  in  the  market  to-day. 
If  vour  dealer  doesn't  carrv  it.  address 
EL  DORADO   OIL  WORKS 
433    California    St.,    San  Francisco. 


KEDWOOD  TANKS 
AND  SILOS 

Water  Troughs, 
Windmills,  Frames 
and  Towers. 

Steel  and  Wood. 
Prices  tlie  Lowest. 

BROWN  &  DYSON, 

044  So.  Center  St., 
Stockton,  Cul. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  140-page  catalog  ot 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  We  save  you  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Prune  Trees  for  Sale 

We  offer  fine  stocky  trees  at  bedrock  prices; 
also  grafted  wahiut  and  a  ftiU  line  of  other 
stock  at  bargain  prices.     Write  to-day. 

BENEDICT  NURSERY  CO. 

185  East  87th  St.,  N.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Pull  Bi^Skittps 

^  Itand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging,  no 

expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jack.  lOO  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel  —  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 


Shewing 
gatj  Ifutr 


/^Hp^^      HAND  POWER. 

|7i  Stump 


Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearine. 

^Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Box  G 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


Our  Idle  Acres 

By  Bailey  Millard. 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

hog-raising  Isn't  it  simply  silly 
that  with  all  the  available  land,  and 
what  might  be  all  the  available  forage 
in  California,  we  send  out  of  the 
State  thirty  million  dollars  a  year  for 
hogs  and  pork  products?  D.  O. 
Lively,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Livestock  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, says: 

"No  State  is  better  adapted  to  hog 
production,  with  commensurate  re- 
turns, but  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
live  hogs  that  go  to-  the  shambles  in 
the  packing  houses  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  are  shipped  in  from 
Idaho  and  Utah." 

Idle  Acres — Idle  Men. 

But  what  of  the  vast  sweep  of  idle 
acres  and  how  do  they  afifect  our 
population?  The  answer  is,  idle 
acres  mean  idle  men.  You  ask  the 
average  city  man  out  of  a  job  why  he 
doesn't  go  to  the  country  and  till  a 
few  acres  and  be  independent,  and  he 
will  ask  you,  "Where  are  those 
acres?  Show  them  to  me.  I  can't 
find  any  land  that  my  few  dollars  will 
buy."  But,  Gentlemen,  in  Australia, 
in  Denmark  and  in  ten  other  nations, 
under  the  new  systems  of  land  sales 
by  the  government,  the  workingman 
with  only  $200  or  $300  can  get  hold  of 
a  small  farm  and  pay  for  it  in  a  long 
term  of  years  at  low  interest  and 
make  a  living  as  he  goes. 

That  is  the  new  idea  of  agrarian 
economics,  and  it  is  the  efficiency 
idea.  That  is  what  we  need  in  Cali- 
fornia where,  under  present  condi- 
tions, a  man  with  even  $2,000  or 
$3,000  cannot  get  a  foothold  upon  the 
soil.  He  can  get  only  a  chance  to 
lease  it.  In  those  foreign  countries 
the  government  not  only  prepares  the 
land  for  cultivation  on  those  easy 
terms,  but  builds  a  house  for  the 
farmer  and  provides  him  with  tools 
and  livestock. 

No  More  Irish  Immigrants. 

Do  you  see  any  more  Irishmen 
coming  to  California  and  settling 
down  upon  the  land?  No.  Why 
not?  Because,  under  recent  legisla- 
tion it  is  easier  for  a  poor  man  to 
acquire  a  farm  in  Ireland  than  it  is 
in  California  or  anywhere  in  this 
country. 

We  are  to  have  rural  credits,  but 
rural  credits  are  not  going  to  help 
the  new  settler  of  small  means  one 
iota.  We  need  a  more  intelligent 
system  of  attracting  settlers.  Gaudy 
circulars  and  beautifully  illustrated 
pamphlets  have  failed.  Why  not  try 
more  attractive  land  prices?  Mid- 
dle Western  farmers  are  not  going  to 
come  here  and  pay  $200  to  $300  an 
acre  for  bare  land  and  $50  more  to 
prepare  it  for  irrigation,  when  they 
can  get  farms  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
for  $7.5  an  acre.  The  prices  for  bare 
acres  in  California  must  come  down, 
but  they  will  never  come  down  until 
the  State  or  Federal  government 
forces  them  down,  as  has  been  done 
in  other  countries. 

Unless  we  agitate  for  intelligent 
legislation  to  solve  this  vital  problem, 
we  are  going  to  have  it  solved  for  us 
by  the  Single-Taxcrs  or  the  Social- 
ists or  other  extreme  radicals.  If  you 
think  my  views  are  radical  wait  until 
you  see  the  report  of  the  allied  in- 
stitutions that  have  been  probing  this 
matter  all  summer  after  reading  "The 
Examiner"  land  articles.  That  report 
is  bound  to  result  in  the  recommen- 
dation of  new  agrarian  legislation  to 
remedy  the  evil.  But  that  legislation 
will  not  come  until  there  is  collective 
action,  .^nd  so  I  say  we  should  be- 
gin at  once  to  sound  the  slogan. 
"Unite  the  people  and  divide  the- 
land!" 


When  you  buy  Prince  Albert 
you  are  getting  quality! 

Quick  as  that  P.  A.  flavor  strikes-in,  you'll  real- 
ize you've  received  all  you  paid  for  in  tobacco 
quality — not  coupons  or  premiums!  State  or 
national  restrictions  on  coupons  or  premiums  can 
in  no  way  affect  Prince  Albert's  sale.  Quality 
has  been  the  onl}'  inducement  Prince  Albert  has 
ever  offered  snjckersi 

You've  heard  many  an  earful  about  the  Prince 
Albert  patented  process  that  cuts  out  bite  and 
parch  and  lets  you  smoke  your  fill  without  a  come- 
back! It  proves  out  every  hour  of  the  day! 

Nnce  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

will  open  the  doors  wide  for  you  to  come  in  on  a  good  time 
with  a  jimmy  pipe  or  makin's  cigarettes.  You'll  think  the 
smoke-lid  is  off  for  fair,  firing  up  as  the  smoke-spirit 
strikes  you — without  a  regret! 

All  that  delight  can  be  yours  soon  as  you  lay  in  a  stock 
of  P.  A.  and  jam  that  friendly  old  pipe 
brimful  or  roll  some  cigarettes — and 
strike  fire!  This  tip  is  worth  a  lot  in 
happiness  and  contentment  to  every 


Copyright  I9t«  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


man  who  knows  what 
can  be  gotten  out  of  a 
chummy  pipe  or  a  ciga- 
rette with  P.  A.  for 
"packing." 

Prince  Atbert  *can  fre  had 
everywhere  tobacco  it  told  in 
toppy  red  bags,  Sc;  tidy  red 
tins,  10c;  handsome  pound 
and  haif -pound  tin  humidors 
—  and — that  clever  pouna 
crystal-gtats  humidor  with 
mponge-moistener  top  that 
heept  the  tobacco  in  *uch  fine 
shape,  always! 


R.  J.  Reynolds 

Tobacco  Co. 
^Winston-Salem 
N.  C. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Paint,  Color  and  Varnish  Makers 

Lustrous  and  Lasting  Paint 

FOR 

Houses,      Barns,      Roofs,  Wagons, 
Kitchen  Floors,        Interior  Woodwork,  etc. 

Regrets  never  follow  the  use  of  Fuller  Paints,  because  they  cling 
to  the  wood,  preserve  and  beautify  weather-worn  surfaces.  The 
Fuller  Quality  will  protect  your  property  and  protect  you  from 
the  care  and  cost  of  repeated  paintings. 

W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

BRANCHES 

Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long 
Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.:  Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Boise,  Idaho. 

Manufacturers  of 

PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE. 
WESTERN  MADE  FOR  WESTERN  TRADE 

FOR  SA.l,E  BY  DEALERS  IN  EVERY  SECTION. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Live  Stock  Affairs 


20,000 

TURKEYS 
WANTED 

We  will  need  20,000  Turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  to  fill  our 
orders.  By  shipping  direct  you  will  get  more  for  your  flock. 
Don't  deal  with  an  agent  representing  a  commission  house, 
as  this  means  a  lower  price  for  your  birds.  You  can  get  top 
prices  from  us  and  this  means  more  money  for  you.  We 
guarantee  every  shipper  the  very  highest  possible  price  for 
ever}'  Turkey  shipped  to  us.  Get  your  Turkeys  good  and 
fat  and  dress  them  nicely — the  fancier  they  look  the  fancier 
price  they  will  bring.  Returns  on  all  shipments  made  daily. 
We  refer  you  to  your  own  bank  or  any  other  banker  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  as  to  our  reliability  and  responsibility. 

Ask  your  banker  about  us. 
W  rite  us  at  once,  stating  how  many  Turkeys  you  will  have 
ready  for  shipment.  We  will  quote  you  our  highest  prices, 
giving  complete  instructions  as  to  how  the  birds  shall  be 
dressed  for  shipment  to  us,  with  other  information. 
We  expect  to  see  fancy  dressed  Turkeys  for  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  sell  as  high  as  30c  a  pound. 


Yours  for  a  square  deal, 


w.  c.  PRICE  -a  CO 

^Htiibllshed  In  187«. 

211-213  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco 

Long  Distance  Telephone  connection  on  Sutter  1900. 

San  Ramon  Shropshires 

Our  State  Fair  Winnings 


Clianipion  Bam  and  Champion  Eire 

1st  aged  ram;  1st  and  2nd  yearling 
ram;  2nd  and  3rd  ram  lamb;  1st  and  3rd 
aged  ewe;  1st  and  3rd  yearling  ewe;  2nd 
and  3rd  ewe  Iamb;  1st  on  flock;  1st  and 
2nd  on  pen  of  4  lambs. 

American  Shropshire  Specials 

1st  on  pen  of  5  yearling  rams;  1st  on 
pen  of  3  ewes;  1st  and  2nd  on  pen  of 
lambs. 

Pure  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes — In- 
dividuals or  car  lots. 

RISHOP  BROS. 

Sun  Hanion,  Contra  t'osta  Co-  Cal. 


iFldl  J-  Bomberger 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE— Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 


•  Write  or  Call  on  US.^ 


TAGUS  RANCH 

TAGUS  SWITCH,  Via  Tulare,  Tulare  County,  Calif. 


Modesto,  Cal. 

ONE  of  my  first  lessons  in  hog 
feeding  I  received  by  observa- 
tion while  working  on  a  com- 
bined dairy  and  fruit  ranch  the  first 
year  I  was  in  California.  The  man  1 
worked  for  raised  some  splendid  pork 
lOgs.  He  did  not  bother  in  the  least 
about  balanced  rations,  proteins,  etc. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  think  he  had  ever 
heard  of  such  terms.  His  system  was 
exceedingly  simple  and  efficient.  He 
let  the  hogs  have  the  run  of  the  place. 
In  a  trough  he  fed  them  all  the  milk 
and  meal  slop  they  would  eat  twice 
a  day;  they  wandered  into  the  alfalfa 
fields  and  ate  vk'hat  alfalfa  they 
wished.  They  would  steal  into  the 
barn  at  every  opportunity  and  help 
themselves  to  the  horses'  barley.  They 
would  stroll  to  the  orchard  and  pick 
up  what  fruit  seemed  good  to  them. 
VVhen  the  chickens  were  fed  the  hogs 
always  were  their  guests  of  honor. 
They  would  root  in  the  ash  pile  and 
cat  some  choice  bits  of  ashes  and 
charcoal;  they  would  even  get  into 
the  coal  bin  and  eat  fine  coal.  Some- 
times they  would  greatly  irritate  the 
temper  of  the  lady  of  the  house  by 
making  a  raid  on  the  garden.  The 
lady  of  the  house  even  blamed  them 
for  eating  eggs  at  every  opportunity, 
and  several  times  she  caught  them  at 
sucking  the  cows. 

The  Pigs  Did  Well. 
When  the  pigs  were  so  filled  up 
that  they  could  eat  no  more,  even  of 
desserts,  they  would  lie  down  in  the 
cool  shade  of  the.  eucalyptus  trees  by 
the  ditch  and  if  quite  warm  they 
would  lie  in  the  cool  water.  When 
the  nights  were  too  cool  for  comfort 
outside,  they  would  sleep  cozily  in 
the  straw  shed.  Of  course,  these  hogs 
were  the  subject  of  a  number  of  fam- 
ily quarrels,  but  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  clear  is  that  the  hogs  did  well 
under  those  conditions. 

Under  the  above  shiftless  system 
the  hogs  had  first  of  all  plenty  of 
good,  wholesome  food  in  great  va- 
riety, so  that  every  want  of  the  body 
was  satisfied  as  to  nutrients  with  ap- 
petizing desserts  to  spur  them  on  to 
ever  more  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment. They  found  plenty  of  mineral 
matter  in  their  great  variety  of  feeds, 
in  the  ash  pile,  etc.  They  had  cool, 
clean  drinking  water,  always  just 
when  they  wanted  it.  They  had  clean 
water  in  which  to  wallow  and  shade 
trees  under  which  to  rest  comfortably 
while  growing. 

No  Cholera. 
Probably  no  cholera  germs  hap- 
pened to  come  down  the  ditch  or  if 
they  did  the  hogs  took  them  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  variety  and  fattened 
on  them,  for  these  hogs  had  great 
constitutions,  and  a  disease  germ  had 
small  opportunity  of  entering  their 
circulation. 

One  of  the  main  features  was  the 
abundant  and  vigorous  exercise  they 
enjoyed.  Closely  confined  hogs  would 
not  have  the  appetite  to  eat  so  much 
as  these  hogs  did.  Their  pork  would 
be  softer;  their  constitution  not  near- 
ly so  strong.  If  pushed  greatly  dur- 
ing growth  the  closely  confined  hog  is 
liable  to  develop  roughly  in  some  par- 
ticular or  weak  in  some  other  way.  In 
short,  the  closely  confied  hog  is  apt 
to  be  less  symmetrical  than  the  hog 
grown  with  abundant  healthful  exer- 
cise. 


Kut  most  of  us  are  so  situated  that 
several  of  the  features  of  the  above 
system  could  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Best  Hog  Feeds. 

In  my  opinion  some  of  the  best  hog 
feeds  available  are  good  hog  pasture, 
preferably  alfalfa,  skim  milk,  barley 
and  wheat  middlings.  This  combi- 
nation, 1  think,  comes  near  being  an 
ideal  hog  ration,  but  sometimes  the 
price  of  barley  and  middlings  goes  too 
high  to  be  used  in  producing  pork 
hogs  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute other  feeds  at  less  cost.  Also 
sometimes  pastures  and  skim  milk  are 
not  available  and  we  must  substitute 
something  to  take  their  places.  When 
substituting  lower  priced  feeds  for 
higher  priced  feeds,  we  must  consider 
other  factors  besides  cost.  For  in- 
stance, 100  pounds  of  barley  contains 
about  75  pounds  of  digestible  matter 
and  at  present  retails  at  about  $1.50 
per  100  pounds,  making  it  cost  about 
2  cents  per  digestible  unit.  A  low 
grade  of  rice  middlings  may  contain 
only  50  pounds  of  digestible  matter 
per  100  pounds  and  retail  at  $1  per 
100  pounds.  The  rice  middlings  would 
seem  much  cheaper,  but  a  little  figur- 
ing would  show  that  both  cost  the 
sarne  per  unit  of  digestible  matter,  and 
a  little  further  reasoning  would  show 
the  barley  to  be  considerably  the  pref- 
erable at  the  above  prices  and  qual- 
ities, because  in  the  case  of  the  low- 
grade  rice  middlings  the  hog  would 
be  obliged  to  handle  50  per  cent  of  in- 
digestible matter,  which  in  this  case 
would  be  largely  ash  and  fiber. 

Protein  and  Carbon. 

In  the  East  feed  values  are  based 
largely  upon  their  protein  content.  In 
California  high  protein  feeds  are  more 
plentiful  and  to  me  it  seems  more  of 
a  problem  to  find  low-priced  carbona- 
ceous feeds. 

Barley  is  unquestionably  one  of  our 
very  best  hog  feeds,  and  we  know  that 
barley-fed  pork  is  good  pork.  Before 
substituting  another  feed  for  the  bar- 
ley part  of  the  ration  we  should  be 
very  sure  that  the  substitute  will  prove 
an  economy. 

Corn  has  a  slightly  higher  feeding 
value  than  barley,  but  is  usually  so 
much  higher  priced  that  I  use  it  only 
with  pigs  just  before  and  after  wean- 
ing. 

Egyptian  corn,  milo  and  feterita  arc 
very  good  hoe  feeds,  highly  car- 
bonaceous and  practically  equal  to 
corn  or  barley,  but  in  the  market  are 
usually  higher  priced  than  barley. 

Skim  Milk  Is  Good. 

To  do  their  best  growing  pigs  must 
have  some  protein  ,  of  animal  origin. 
Probably  the  best  source  of  animal 
protein  for  pigs  is  skim  milk.  I  have 
never  found  another  animal  protein  to 
fully  take  the  place  of  skim  milk  for 
growing  pigs.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
most  dairymen  greatly  undervalue 
their  skim  milk.  Skim  milk  seems  to 
have  a  value  for  growing  pigs  that  is 
not  apparent  in  its  analysis.  I  con- 
sider skim  milk  worth  from  40  to  50 
cents  per  100  pounds  when  fed  at  the 
rate  of  not  over  two  quarts  per  pig 
per  day  with  suitable  other  feeds. 
When  I  run  short  of  skim  milk  I  re- 
duce the  daily  allowance  even  to  less 
than  two  quarts  per  pig  per  day,  and 
when  necessary  I  add  tankage.  When 
the  Wisconsin  station  fed  even  as  lit- 
tle as  one  teacupful  of  skim  milk  per 
pig  per  day  the  results  in  favor  of 
skim  milk  were  notirraliic. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Hampshire  Gilts 

Bred  to  the  best  bred  boar  in  the  State;  from 
$40  to  $60  if  taken  soon.    Yoting  boars  $20  up. 

If  you  want  rustling  mortgage  liftere,  get  Hamp- 
Fhires. 

Two  Grand  Champion  Sows  in  this  herd. 

DR.  J.  W.  HENDERSON 

622  First  National  Banic  Biilldini;, 

Berlteley.  Ca'.. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  such  great  sires  as  Masterpiece, 
Rivals,  Cbampion'e  Best  and  others.  None 
better  on  the  Coast.  I  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  and  10  gilta  farrowed  in  1915,  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Herd  headed  by  Rookwood  Baron  10th  No. 
152792  and  Ames  Rival  118  No.  217854. 

For  full  particulars  and   prices  address 

F.  L.  HALL,  Perris,  California. 


'  LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 


j^^H^  by  CUTTER^S  BLACKLEG  PILLS 

fresh,  reliable; 

■  preterredby 

■  Bg  V  ■m  western  stoclc- 
B  .  men,  because 
■■SH^B  protect  where 
'  vaccines  fail. 

Write  lor  boolclet  and  testimonials.  _ 

10-doHplv.BUcMtc  Pills.  {1.00 
SO-du*pk|.BI«cklif  Pills. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  strongest. 
The  superiority  ol  Cutter  products  is  due  to  over  IS 
years  ol  speci.llzinK  in  VACCINES  AND  SERUMS 
ONLY.   INSIST  ON  CimBR'S.   II  unobtainable. 

^  Ths  Cuttsr  Lthoritory.  Bartilsy,  CilHonils 


D.  O.  LIVELY 

216  Hobai-t  Building,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Garfield  1322 

announces  a  trip  East  in  January 
to  buy  pure  bred  stock  for  his  own 
account.  Commissions  for  customers 
executed  with  faithful  accuracy.  A 
lifetime  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  breeders  of  the  middle 
States  gives  him  a  special  advantage 
in  making  selections.  Beef  cattle, 
milch  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  pur- 
chased.   Write  for  terms. 


Cliief  of  the  Department  of  Livestock. 
Panam.a-Paeifir   Tnteniatioiial   Exijosition.  101. 


Hopland  Short-Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 
Bulls  of  highest  quality. 
Young  Sows  and  Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 
Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


"Selecting  and 
Developing  the 
Jersey  Herd" 

Is  a  booklet  by  Prof.  Hugh  G. Van 
Pelt  It  tells  how  you  can  build 
a  well-developed,  money-making 
Jersey  herd  by  proper  selection 
and  judicious  breeding.  The 
future  of  your  dairy  herd  de- 
pends upon  how  you  select  your 
foundation  animals  £ind  how  they 
and  their  offspring  are  developed. 

The  Jersey  cow  combines  beauty  with 
dairy  conformation.  Healthy,  viRorous 
and  profit- producing,  she  lifts  the 
mortgages  and  increases  bank  ac- 
counts. Send  for  book  today. 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

379  WMt  23rd  St.         Naw  York  City 


the  best  substitute  probably  is  tank- 
age. The  brands  of  tankage  for  sale 
here  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  containing 
from  45  to  50  per  cent  protein,  are 
the  only  brands  that  I  have  ever  fed, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  as 
good  results  by  their  use  as  when 
feeding  skim  milk,  especially  so  with 
growing  pigs.  I  find  older  hogs  make 
better  use  of  tankage  than  the  pigs  do. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
been  feeding  to  a  small  extent  restau- 
rant tankage,  sometimes  called  or- 
ganic meal,  in  place  of  tankage  for  old 
ganic  meal,  in  place  of  tankage  for 
older  hogs  and  brood  sows.  This  ma- 
terial is  said  to  contain  about  20  per 
cent  protein,  mostly  of  animal  origin. 
The  results  so  far  seem  good  and 
may  prove  an  economical  source  of 
animal  protein. 

Alfalfa  Meal. 

I  do  not  allow  any  of  my  hogs  or 
cattle  on  pasture  at  all,  because  in  my 
locality  the  alfalfa  gives  out  very 
quickly  when  pastured  and  weeds  take 
its  place.  Instead  of  pasture  I  feed 
alfalfa  meal  to  hogs  of  all  ages.  Very 
little  to  young  shoats  and  making  it 
a  large  part  of  the  ration  of  mature 
breeding  stock. 

I  feed  meal  rather  than  hay  be- 
cause there  is  no  waste  in  feeding  al- 
falfa meal  as  there  is  in  feeding  hay. 

With  growing  and  fattening  hogs 
over  100  pounds  in  weight  I  can  use 
as  much  as  20  per  cent  alfalfa  meal 
in  the  feed  mixture  very  economically 
without  waste,  whereas  if  I  try  to 
feed  it  in  the  form  of  hay  they  will 
consume  much  less  and  are  very  apt 
to  waste  much  of  it. 

Alfalfa  is  one  of  our  best  and  cheap- 
est hog  feeds  and  we  should  substitute 
it  as  largely  as  practical  in  place  of  the 
higher-priced  concentrates. 

Pasturing  Pigs. 

Those  who  are  so  situated  that  pas- 
turing is  practical  should  pasture,  and 
those  who  cannot  pasture  can  fepd 
either  alfalfa  hay  or  meal.  Where 
plenty  of  alfalfa  is  fed  the  hogs  are 
not  much  in  want  of  mineral  materials 
such  as  ashes,  lime,  etc. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  in  substituting  feeds  for  hogs 
we  must  consider  not  only  the  first 
cost  of  feeding  materials,  but  also 
their  comparative  nutritive  values, 
their  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  fin- 
ished pork,  and  their  efifects  on  the 
breeding  powers  of  breeding  animals. 

Keep  a  Few  Sheep. 

EVERY  farmer  should  keep  a 
small  flock  of  sheep.  They  cost 
little  for  feed,  for  they  act  as 
weed  scavengers,  and  grow  into  mar- 
ketable products  at  an  early  age. 
Small  flocks  upon  every  irrigated 
farm  will  become  more  popular,  for 
it  is  on  such  farms  in  the  southwest 
that  maximum  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. There  are  also  many  waste 
places  on  farms  which  may  be  utilized 
for  sheep  production. 

Another  advantage  of  sheep  is  that 
they  require  little  labor.  They  come 
as  near  solving  the  "hired  help 
problem"  as  any  other  kind  of  mixed 
farming.  Lambs  milk  the  ewes  at 
somewhat  regular  intervals  and  they 
separate  the  milk  and  store  away  the 
product  without  the  use  of  cans  or 
refrigeration.  When  a  farmer  sees  a 
bulge  on  his  side  of  the  market,  the 
kind  hearted  and  industrious  lambs 
are  asked  to  trot  to  market  carrying 
all  the  milk  and  worry  with  them.  It 
is  like  finding  money,  for  the  sheep 
have  paid  their  way  in  wool,  fertilizer, 
and  in  the  destruction  of  weeds. 


In  co-operation  with  California 
lumber  companies,  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice is  making  a  study  of  the  de- 
preciation in  value  of  lumber  due  to 
sap  stain,  shrinkage,  checking,  warp- 
ing, splitting  and  breaking  in  the 
seasoning  process. 

An  automobile  with  car  wheels  is 
used  for  fire-fighting  purposes  on  the 
mountain  railroads  by  the  rangers  in 
the  Sierra  National  Forest. 
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Most  Wonderful  Milking;  Machine  Made  To-Day 

Most  durable,  most  practicaJ,  most  e<  oiioniical  and  most  sanitary  method  for 
milking  cows.  Big  success  from  the  start  K  years  ago.  I*;iy8  100  ]>er  ceut  on  tlie 
investment  the  first  year.  Great  labor  saver.  Nets  more  protit  for  your  dairy.  In- 
creases the  milk  yield.  Outs  milking  time  in  two.  This  machine  milks  like  the 
human  hand.  I'erfect  method  of  suction;  sviction  gradually  iiicieases;  cows  like  the 
soothing  action,  as  there  is  no  strain  on  teats  or  udder.  The  milker  has  no  compli- 
cated mechanism;  only  two  moving  parts;  no  vacuum  tanks  or  pipe  lines;  no  metal 
pijies  to  freeze  or  become  foul;  no  vacuum  in  pail;  few  wearing  parts;  easy  to  keep 
clean;  simple  in  constmction;  boy  or  giii  Ciin  operate;  low  cost  (if  upkeep;  little 
ixnver  needed  to  operate.  Write  for  free  catalogue  which  tells  the  whole  story. 
Address  C.  F.  DANIE:ls  &  SON,  Prince  and  Batenian  Streets, 
Ucrkeley,  California. 


HAMPSHIRES- 


■DUROC  JERSEYS 


0    Your  choice,  any  age,  either  sex,  from  State  and  World  Champion  stock.  % 
We  guarantee  every  animal  to  be  a  breeder  and  furnish  registration  papers. 


35  Hampshire  Ribbons  at 
F..P.  I.  E. 


Two  Grand  Cliampion  Duroc  Jersey  Sows 
at  1913  Illinois  State  Fair. 


OWEN  AND  GATTON,  Calexico,  Cal. 


lOO  Hopses 


30 

PAYS 

TRIAL 


t  MOST  POWERFUL  ONE 
MAN  STUMP  PULLER  MADE 
l?OPERATES  EASIEST  QUICKEST 
'CHEAPEST  8  MODELS  3  SPEEDS 
GET  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  a  CATALOG  NOW 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 

i\i    EAST  MORRISON  ST    PORTLAND.  ORE, 


Genuine  Army  Shoes  for  Farmers 

Made  from   the   strongest   and  vtM-y  finest   prime   calfskin   leat^ier  on 
eai-tli — genuine    Indian   tan — Goodyear  welt^ — -heavy   soles   and  bellows 
tongues — soft  and  velvety  feeling  to  the  feet.     These  shoos  are  made 
over  the  lasts  and  patterns  designed  by  Edward  Lyman   Mimson,  A. 
&r..  M.  D.,  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  War  Department.     This  is  the  shoe 
on  which  wo  were  awarded  a  contract  for  making  1.50.000  pairs  for 
the   Government.     This  is   a  real   outdoor   shoe  for  farmers,  stock 
raisers,  fruit  growers,  hunters,  hikers,  campers  and  general  outdoor 
senice;  made  for  i>erfect  comfort  and  long  wear.     Our  name  is 
stamped  on  every  pair.    Order  No.  202  A  Tan  Army  Shoe, 


Delivered  by 
Pan-el  Post. 
Every  pair 
guaranteed. 


Only  $5.50 

If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  order  direct  from  us. 
A  new  pair  or  your  money  back  if  they  do  not  fit. 

Buckingham  &  Hecht,  San  Francisco 


rarmersl-STOTOOaOOO 
Now  Lost  Each  Year 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  says  "the  annual  direct  losses  from 
animal  diseases  are  approximately  $212,000,000."  The  indirect  losses — 
lost  time,  stunted  growth,  decreased  productiODi  due  to  stock  being  half- 
slck — cannot  be  estimated. 

Prevent  this  waste.  First,  put  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in 
perfect  health  by  using 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

It  sharpens  the  appetite — improves  digestion — expels  worms — keeps 
bowels  and  liver  in  normal  condition — strengthens  and  tones  up  the 
entire  system — makes  rich,  red  blood.  A  natviral  tonic  and  conditioner 
used  by  successful  stockmen  for  nearly  50  years.  Then  protect  them.  Use 

Pratts  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

to  kill  all  comfort-destroying,  disease-bearing  lice  and  ticks  and  keep  the 
etables  and  pens  clean,  sanitary  and  free  from  disease  germs. 
Vigorous  stocic  !n  sanitary  quarters  is  almost  sure  to  escape  disease, 
and  health  and  comfort  mean  more  rapid  growth,  greater 
Strength  and  heavy  production.     You  will  save  and  make 
money  by  following  this  plan. 

Our  dealer  m  your  town  hat  iiutraetions  to  aupply-^you  with  PratU 
Preparations  under  our  square-deal  Kuaranteo—  "Vbur  mon«y 
back  if  YOU  are  not  aatisfied"~'tho  suaraotM  Ciat  baa 
•food  (or  nearly  50  y eari. 

g         Write  for  6i  page  Stock  Book^FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  Heeulator  and  Remedies 
Pluladelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


Free  Gas  Engine  Books — Read  the  advertisement  at  bottom  of  page  37 
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The  Farmers'  Union 

State  and  National  Events. 
Edited  by  Fred  Millard 

state  Secretary 


been  increased  rather  than  otherwise. 
More  sales  of  fruit  are  being  made 
direct  to  members  in  other  sections 
of  the  State,  and  to  locals  in  other 
States  tlian  have  ever  been  before. 


A 


T  the  meet- 
ing of  the 
State 
executive  com- 
mittee, held  Sep- 
tember    4,  the 
secretary  was  in- 
structed   to  se- 
cure a  sufficient 
_    —  number  of 

copies  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
to  send  one  to  each  local,  and  urge 
them  to  discuss  the  new  law,  with 
the  view  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
forming  Local  Loan  Associations, 
provided  the  farmers  of  the  com- 
munity desired  to  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Act. 

We  were  only  able  to  secure  ten 
copies  of  the  law.  Any  local  desiring 
to  secure  a  copy  can  do  so  by  writ- 
ing the  State  secretary  (as  long  as 
those  on  hand  last). 


At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  California  Farmers'  Union,  Inc., 
September  23d,  it  was  decided  to 
submit  to  a  vote  of  the  stockholders, 
the  proposition  to  move  the  office  of 
the  company  from  San  Francisco  to 
Campbell.  The  argument  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  change  is  that  it  would 
materially  decrease  the  expenses  of 
the  company,  thereby  reducing  the 
selling  cost  and  returning  more 
money  to  the  grower  for  his  prunes. 
An  argument  against  the  proposed 
change  is  that  it  would  curtail  the 
work  of  the  company  to  an  extent 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  han- 
dle other  kinds  of  produce  in  the 
wholesale  markets  of  San  Francisco. 

The  expenses  of  the  office  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
show  a  decrease  of  $1,618.03  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  This  saving 
has  been  effected  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  force  has 


The  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable 
show  held  by  Union  Local  No.  60 
is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Early 
in  the  season  the  local  began  to  plan 
for  a  show  in  which  the  products  of 
the  community  could  be  exhibited, 
one  of  the  main  purposes  being  to 
interest  the  pupils  of  the  school  in 
agriculture.  The  interest  manifested 
in  this  first  attempt,  the  quality  and 
number  of  exhibits,  convinced  all 
who  saw  the  result  that  this  line  of 
work  should  be  taken  up  by  the  sev- 
eral locals,  with  the  view  of  having  a 
county  exhibit  next  year.  This  would 
stimulate  an  interest  in  scientific  ag- 
riculture, and  should  be  encouraged 
by  our  organization. 

Valley  View  Local  No.  80  recently 
held  an  open  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  proposed  bond 
issue  to  build  good  roads  in  the 
county.  Several  speakers  came  out 
from  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, all  of  whom  set  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  bond  issue  over  the 
present   method    of   providing  good 


'Mileage  Talks"— 


THIS  is  the  name  of  the  latest 
Firestone  book — and  a  mighty  ap- 
propriate name  it  is,  too. 

Not  only  because  it  talks  mileage,  but 
because  Firestone  mileage  talks — it  is 
an  argument  that  has  no  answer. 

Firestone  mileage  is  a  proven  fact.  Be- 
cause Firestone  Tires  have  extra  values 
built  into  them;  extra  rubber,  tougher 
tread,  more  fabric,  more  mileage  materiaL 


This  handsome  color  combination, 
Red  Side  Wall  and  Black  Tread,  gives  the 
added  value  of  an  elegant  appearance.  See 
your  dealer  today.  Be  sure  and  get  the 
book  No.  37,  "Mileage  Talks." 

Free  Offer 

Send  name  and  address  of  your  dealer 
and  the  make  of  your  tires  and  receive, 
free — a  Firestone  Cementless  Tube 
Patch. 


FirestoneTire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.O.— Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

^'Ameriet^B  Largest  Exelamive  Tire  and  Rim  Makera" 


roads  by  increased  taxation.  Con- 
siderable discussion  followed  the 
talks,  and  the  meeting  voted  to  in- 
dorse the  movement,  and  petitions 
were  circulated  and  signed  by  many 
asking  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
call  a  special  election  on  the  ques- 
tion of  issuing  bonds.  This  proposed 
bond  issue  is  for  county  purposes 
only,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  one 
which  will  appear  on  the  ballot  at 
the  general  election  in  November. 


The  members  of  the  Union  in 
Stanislaus  county  are  beginning  to 
derive  some  benefit  through  co- 
operation. They  have  formed  a 
Farmers'  Union  Buyers'  League  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  supplies  at 
wholesale.  The  League  will  also 
sell  poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  for  the  mem- 
bers. The  organization  of  a  Dairy- 
men's Association  is  well  under  way 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  business. 
The  rest  room  conducted  by  the 
Union  during  the  Stanislaus  County 
Livestock  Exposition  was  one  of  the 
busiest  as  well  as  the  most  comfort- 
able places  on  the  Exposition 
grounds. 


Progress  in  Texas. 

President  Pope  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  said  in  his  recent  annual  ad- 
dress: 

"The  greatest  advancement  in  agri- 
culture during  the  year  has  been  the 
assurance  from  the  Texas  bankers  to 
protect  cotton  at  12c  per  pound  ant' 
to  lend  money  on  cotton  in  storapc 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Warehouse  Com- 
mission for  marketing  cotton;  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act;  the  Rural  Cred- 
its Act;  the  Federal  appropriation  ht 
post  roads  and  the  $1,000,000  appro- 
priation for  Texas  rural  schools. 
While  several  years  have  been  spent 
on  some  of  these  problems  and  satis- 
factory progress  made,  their  com- 
plete consummation  has  been  brought 
about  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
The  production  end  of  agriculture  has 
always  received  adequate  support 
from  grovernment,  both  State  and  n:i- 
tional,  and  from  business  organiza- 
tions." 


State  Convention 

THE  eighth  annual  convention 
of  the  Farmers'  Educational 
and  Co-Operativc  Union  of 
California  will  be  held  in  Modesto. 
December  19  and  20.  Local  and 
county  unions  will  elect  delegates  as 
provided  by  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws and  send  delegates'  credentials 
to  the  State  secretary  not  later  than 
December  10. 

All  members  of  the  Farmers'  Unior> 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this 
convention,  but  only  delegates  will 
be  entitled  to  vote. 

D.  M.  UTTER,  President. 
FRED  MILLARD,  Sub-Treas. 


Brood  Sows 

IN    considering    the    efficiency  of 
brood  sows  Henry  Wallace  gives 
the  following  advice:   "Go  over 
those  that  have  had  pigs  the  present 
year    and    ask    them    the  following 
questions:  How  many  pigs  did  yoi* 
have  this  year?    Were  they  even  in- 
size  and  form?    Were  they  all  good 
ones,  or  did  you  have  two  or  three 
choice  pigs  and  were  the  rest  quite  in- 
ferior?   How  did  you  take  care  < 
these  pigs?    Are  you  a  good  suckU 
Are  you  good  natured?    Are  you  ■ 
good  mother,  or  arc  you  one  of  tl  > 
nervous,  fidgety  kind,  always  worr\ 
ing  and  fretting  for  fear  somebody  wi' 
hurt  you  and  your  precious  piglet- 
If  the  brood  sow  on  being  interr^ 
gated    cannot    give    satisfactory  an 
swers   to   these   questions   it   is  not 
worth  while  to  scold  her  or  give  her 
a  moral  lecture.    Just  turn  her  into 
the  fattening  pen,  for  there  is  wheri 
she  belongs." 
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TRAPPERS 


We  will  have  some  Big  Specials 
to  o}ler  Fur  Shippers  throughout 
the  coming  Fur  Season.  It  will 
paj^  you  to  get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once. 

Your  success  depends  on  the 
Fur  House  you  ship  to.  Start 
Right.  Ship  your  first  lot  to  us. 
Our  returns  will  convince  you. 

Write  today  lor  our  tree  book. 
"Fur  Facts,"  Price  List.  Tags  and 
prices  on  Traps,  Baits,  Supplies. 

The  Trappers  Fur  House 

ABRAHAM  FUR  CO. 

30  Abraham  BIdK.,       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Study  with  a 
Western  School 

Chartered  1903.  Thousands  of  <iniDl- 
tlous  men  and  women  are  improving 
their  education  and  Increaains  their 
earning  ability  through  our  thorough 

home-study  courses.  A  better  position 
awaits  you  when  you  qualify  for  It. 
We  offer  you  the  training  in  your  own 
home.  Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low to-day. 

The  Modern  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.  1,  525  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 

I  am  interested  in  the  subject  be 
fore  which  I  have  marked  X. 
— Agriculture         — Automobile  E^ngiueering 
— Stenography        — Oivil  Engineering 
— Typewriting         — Mining  Engineering 
— Bookkeeping        — Mechanical  Engineering 
— Commercial  Law  — Architectural  Drawing 
— General  Law      — Freehand  Drawing 
— Horticulture        — Mechanical  Drawing 
— Normal  — English  Branches 

— Kindergarten       — Advertising 
— Salesmanship      — Poultry  Raising 

Name   

Town    St«te   


COFFEE 

3  lbs.  for  $1.00. 


I  sell  from  20,000 
to  30,000  lbs.  of 
coffee  every  month. 
By  buying  direct 
from  the  growers, 
doing  my  own 
roasting  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the 
consumer,  I  do 
away  with  two  middlemen's  profits. 
That's  why  I  can  give  you  so  much 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  in- 
BtaiK  approval.  It  Is  a  blend  of 
tour  mou.itain  grown  coffees,  and 
hence  high-flavored.;}. 

Long's  Best  CotTee  Pellvered  to 
Your  Door  by  Parcel  Post. 

Roasted  the  moment  before  It  Is 
sent  to  you.    3  lbs.  (or  $1.00. 

LONG,  the  Coffee  Man 

LONG'S  MARKET 
11th  and  Washington  Sts. 
Oakland,  Calif. 


1^^''    Beat  it 
witK  a 

,  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Keeps  o\it  all  the  wet 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
Waterproofs,  "^fS^s 
Absolute,  I^SS**? 
are  Marked  thus  —  fisnvti^ 

A. J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


Young  men  make  from 

$100  to  $200  a  month. 
Answer  the  advertisement 
at  the  bottom  of  page  28. 


Fruit  Convention.  J 

THE  programme  for  the  forty- 
ninth  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Napa,  Cal.,  November  15,  16 
and  17,  is  already  assuming  delinite 
form.  The  Mayor  of  Napa  has  con- 
sented to  give  the  address  of  wel- 
come. The  response  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  will  be 
followed  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  horticultural  legislation. 
The  dried  pear  industry  of  California 
will  be  discussed  by  Fred  G.  Stokes 
of  Kelseyville,  Lake  county. 

A  topic  which  is  particularly  of 
interest  at  this  time  is  the  Standard- 
ization Law.  The  weaknesses  of  this 
Act  will  be  discussed  by  F.  B.  Mc- 
Kevitt,  president  of  the  California 
Fruit  Distributers,  who  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  the  workings  of 
this  enactment. 

Fred  P.  Roullard,  horticultural 
commissioner  of  Fresno  county,  will 
give  a  short  talk  on  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  law  as  applied  to 
grapes. 

Further  discussion  of  the 
Standardization  Law  in  its  relation  to 
the  shipment  of  fresh  deciduous  fruit 
will  be  given  by  H.  E.  Butler  of 
Penryn. 

The  practical  application  of  the 
law  with  cantaloupes  will  probably 
be  discussed  by  W.  Fawcett  of  El 
Centre. 

The  future  of  the  wine  grape  in- 
dustry will  be  presented  by  E.  M. 
Shechan,  secretary  of  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission.  The  future 
of  the  raisin  industry  will  be  given 
by  James  Madison,  manager  of  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Com- 
pany. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Bureau  will  be  discussed,  as  will  the 
subject  "Marketing  Through  the 
Medium  of  the  Parcel  Post,"  speak- 
ers yet  to  be  selected.  The  subject. 
"The  Scientific  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products,"  will  be  ably  presented  by 
Colonel  Harris  Weinstock,  who  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  California  fruit 
growers,  A  general  discussion  will 
follow  this  topic. 

Professor  Elwood  Mead  of  the 
University  of  California  and  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Commission  on  Coloniza- 
tion and  the  Rural  Credit,  has  con- 
sented to  talk  on  Rural  Credit  Laws. 

Other  subjects  for  which  speakers 
have  not  yet  been  chosen  are:  "The 
Peach  Growers'  Association,"  "The 
Farmers'  Free  Market"  and  "The 
Disposition  of  Fruit  Below  the  Es- 
tablished Standard." 

"The  California  Farmer  and  the 
"College  of  Agriculture"  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  given  by  Dr.  T.  F. 
Hunt,  director  of  the  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
"The  Improvement  of  Nursery 
Stock"  will  be  discussed  by  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  nurserymen: 
George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno. 
Leonard  C.  Coates  of  Morgan  Hill 
and  A.  L.  Wisker  of  Grass  Valley. 

Sowing  Alfalfa 

IF  potatoes  are  to  precede  a  spring 
sowing  of  alfalfa,  more  than  usual 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
field  clean  of  weeds.  Some  farmers 
do  well  by  sowing  millet  with  the  last 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  leaving  the 
potatoes  in  the  ground  until  after  the 
millet  is  harvested,  and  when  the 
crop  is  dug  the  land  is  free  from 
weeds.  Then  it  may  be  harrowed  or 
disked  and  seeded  to  rye  for  winter 
pasture. 

Some  plow  the  potato  ground  in 
the  fall  and -sow  to  wheat  or  rye. 
Certainly  if  weeds  are  present  the 
ground  should  be  plowed  as  soon 
as  the  potatoes  are  dug.  The  idea 
is  to  secure  a  fine  seed  bed 

All  things  considered  there  is  prob- 
ably no  crop  which  leaves  the  soil  in 
finer  physical  condition  for  alfalfa 
sowing  than  millet,  and  none  that  is 
more  unsatisfactory  for  a  like  pur- 
pose than  sorghum  or  Kafir  corn  that 
was  planted  in  hills  or  rows. 


Eight  Feet  Wide,  or  Better 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 

PflNfllHfl-PflGlfIG 


International  Harvester 

Spreaders 
Low  Corn  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 


ONCE  you  have  seen  both  kinds  of  work  you 
will  say:  "There  is  certainly  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  ordinary  spreader  and  the  modern  I  H  C 
machine,  with  its  good,  wide-spreading  device.  Give 
me  the  up-to-date,  time  and  labor-saving  spreader.'' 

International  Harvester  spreaders— Low  Corn  Kins  and  Low 
Cloverleaf — are  made  with  wide  spreaders  that  throw  the  manure 
out  in  a  wide,  even  spread,  and  broken  up  into  fine  particles  by 
the  disks  that  give  it  a  second  beating.  In  this  condition  the  soil 
takes  up  quickly  and  evenly  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Though  they  are  narrow,  conveniently  handled  spreaders,  easy 
to  drive  right  into  stables  for  loading,  they  spread  to  a  width  of 
8  feet,  or  better.  This  cuts  the  spreading  time  in  half,  increases 
the  tractive  power  of  the  spreader  by  keeping  the  wheels  off  the 
slippery  manure,  and  gives  you  the  best  machine  made  for  top 
dressing.  I  H  C  spreader*  are  simply  built,  and  very  strong. 
They  are  low  for  easy  loading.  They  are  built  in  sizes  to  suit 
any  buyer,  and  they  do  work  that  is  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  1  H  C  dealer  who  can  sell  you  a  Low  Com 
King  or  Low  Cloverleaf —or  write  US  for  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.      Denver,  Col.      Helena.  Mont.      Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


A  REMCO  SILO 

Will  Save  Your  Last 
Cutting  of  Alfalfa 

The  early  cessation  of  the  rains  last  spring 
and  their  unusually  early  opening  this  fall 
should  be  a  warning  to  all  feeders  of  live- 
stock, especially  dairymen,  to  no  longer 
neglect  the  addition  of  silos  to  their  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  order  a  Remco  silo 
to  save  your  crop  of  corn  from  the  frosts  likely 
to  follow  the  early  rains  or  to  save  your  last 
cutting  of  alfalfa. 

A  Remco  silo  is  your  cheapest  insurance 
against  all  such  losses.  Send  in  your  order 
early  and  avoid  delay. 

Redwood  Manufacturers'  Co. 

1613  HOBART  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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OF  course  you  expect  to  plant  some- 
thing this  season  in  the  way  of 
trees — either  fruit  or  ornamental. 
Why   not   make   your   selection   in  a 

scientific  way? 

ROEDING'S  ADVICE 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 

— and  will  undoubtedly  save  as  well  as 
make  you  money.  Tell  us  the  nature 
of  your  land  and  what  you  think  of 
setting  out  and  we  will  gladly  advise 
with  you  free  of  any  obligation  on  your 
part. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

■\Ve  have  a  wonderful  stock  of  trees 
— peaches,  pears,  prunes,  olives,  or- 
angery, walnuts,  pecans,  almonds,  etc., 
for  this  season's  planting.  Our  stock 
is  TRUE  -  TO  -  NAME,  strong  and 
healthy.  It  is  the  kind  that  produces 
fancy  fruit. 

We  also  have  a  complete  assortment 
of  roses,  palms  and  ornamental  stock 
of  almost  every  sort.  Write  for  quota- 
tions. 


Fancher 
Creek 

MURSERIES  Inc. 

X  ^   Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Prea.  &  Mgr. 

701  Holland  Bldg^  Fresno,  Cal. 


SET  YOUR  OWN  PRICE 


That's  what  every  man  does  who  owns  Properly  Irrigated,  Ditched, 
Tile  Drained  or  Terraced  Land.   And  ifyoudon't  want  to  sell,  your 
increased  yearly  profits  are  just  like  turning  waste  land  into  cash. 

Progressive  land  owners  in  every  State  and  practically  every 
county  in  the  Union  have  discovered  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
their  land  up  to  the  desired  state  of  production  is  to  get  a 

Bostrom  $  1 5  Farm  Level 

and  make  spare  days  the  most  profitable  days.   Also  fills  the  bill 
for  Grading,  Road  Building,  Foundation  Work,  etc. 
The  Bostrom  Farm  Level  has  been  on  the  market  over  thirty  years,  the  latest 
improved  having  a  Telescope  with  Magnifying  Lenses  which  enable  you  to  see  the 
cross  on  the  Target  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Man  Size  Tripod,  Leveling  Rod, 
Target,  Plum-Bob  and  fiiU  instructions  included.     Weight,  15  pounds. 
Itisused  and  fnc/ors*;/ by  Agriculture  Schools  and  U.  S.  Farm  Demoiutration 
Agents,  and  you  will  endorse  it,  too,  after  using  it— if  not  Your  Money  Back. 
including  express  both  ways.     Write  today  for  description  of  Level  and 
Telescope,  details  of  our  Money  Back  Guarantee,  and  names  of  Jobbers  in 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  who  carry  it  in  stock. 

BOSTRnm-RRinv  Ml^r..  CO.  104  Madison  A?e.,  Allanla  Ga. 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  PRODUCE 


You  can't  get  good  big  crops  of  good  fruit  from  poor  trees.  Elmer 
Bros.  Trees  produce  because  they  are  clean  and  healthy — strongly  rooted 
. — budded  from  trees  of  proven  productiveness — and  are  properly  handled 
from  the  time  they  are  put  into  the  ground  until  they  are  dug  and  deliv- 
ered to  you. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  THE  I.OSSE  .\PRICOT — THE 
FINEST  COT  OX  THE  M.-VRKET  TO-D.*.Y.  U-NSlfRPASSED  FOR 
SIZE,  COLOR,  ftl  ALITY,  AND  .VLL-ROIIND  MERIT.  WE  SELL 
THE  GEXl'INE  ORIGINAL  LOSSE  STR.4IN. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous." 
"The  Cheapest  Place  to  Buy  Good  Tree»" 
78  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET,  SAX  JOSE,  CAL. 


'^Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllim 

I  WHY  CAN'T  I  RAISE  GOOD  CROPS  EVERY  YEAR?  | 

=                                    It's  a  fair  question  you  asked  yourself.  S 

Why  should  you  be  chained  to  the  old  = 

theory,  that  weather,  not  tillage,  controls  = 

yields?  E 

Good  or  poor  crops  are  the  base  of  all  = 

farm  success  or  failure.  5 

There  is  no  branch  of  science  more  E 

susceptible    to    progression   in  methods,  = 

improvement  in  results  and  advancement  = 

in  profits  than  crop  production.  E 

Campbell,  the  dry  farmer,  viras  the  first  E 

to  sound  the  call  to  success  in  the  great  = 

semi-humid  sections  by  thoughtful,  pro-  E 

gressive  soil  tillage  for  bigger  and  better  = 

crops  every  year.  E 

Get  his  new  book,  "Progressive  Agriculture,"  E 

and  learn  this  winter  what  it  took  Campbell  30  E 

years  to  find  out.  The  book  is  full  of  new,  = 

l)ractieal  and  up-to-date  principles  and  informa-  E 

tion,  all  of  which  are  made  clear  by  the  use  of  = 

48  instructive  illustrations.  = 

5         Sent  by  mail  in  the  U.  S.  for  $1.00;  foreign  countries,  $1.10.  1 

E         Address  HARDY  W.  CAMPBELL,  Nebraska  State  Build-  1 

E    ing,  Lincoln,  Neb.  = 

 Illllllllllllillllilllllllllll  Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiii?. 


~  Hardy  W\  Campbell 
S  Author 
S  Progressive 
S  Agriculture 


The  High  Cost 
Of  Freight  Handling 

That's  What  Makes  High  Cost  of  Living 
By  David  Lubin 


DAVID  LVBIN,  the  author  of  this 
article,  is  a  California  merchant 
who  has  made  a  big  name  for 
himself  by  his  great  work  in  helping 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  Lvbin  introduced  the  rural 
credits  question  in  the  United  States, 
also  the  national  marketing  proposal 
on  the  lines  of  the  German  Lwnd- 
wirtschaftsrat.  He  presented  to  Con- 
gress the  measure  for  improving  the 
parcel  post  service  to  promote  direct 
dealing  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

In  this  article  31  r.  Lubin  tells  why 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  the  high  cost 
of  handling  and  he  recommends  that 
we  take  away  the  autocratic  powers 
of  the  railroads  and  other  carriers. 
—The  Editor. 


AMERICA  is 
very  far  ad- 
vanced i  n 
,ome  ways,  in 
)  t  h  e  r  s,  very 
Ijackward.  In  the 
application  o  f 
nisiness  methods 
o  f  agricultural 
dist  r  i  b  u  t  i  o  n, 
.\merica,  until 
the  present  ad- 
ministration, was 
about  150  years 
behind  Germany 
and  several  de- 
cades behind  France.  And  yet,  in  the 
very  things  in  which  America  is 
backward  she  should  lead  the  world. 
Lead,  because  she  is  a  democracy  and 
a  new  country  and  a  great  commer- 
cial leader.  It  should  not  be  pos- 
sible in  a  democracy  for  any  clique 
or  special  interest  to  dictate  opinion 
or  control  legislation.  It  should  be 
possible  in  a  new  country  for  new 
ideas  to  be  born  easily  and  propa- 
gate rapidly.  Unfortunately  in  our 
democracy  public  opinion  is  too  much 
controlled — entirely  too  much — by 
special  interests.  So  cleverly  and  so 
powerfully  have  these  monetary  in- 
terests— big  bankers,  big  packers,  big 
corporations — manipulated  politics 
and  molded  opinion  through  the  sub- 
sidized press,  that  the  average  man  is 
hypnotized;  his  critical  faculties  have 
become  dulled  and  he  accepts  as  his 
own  the  ready-made  opinions  handed 
him  from  all  sides.  Then  he,  too, 
joins  the  status  quo  crowd.  He  knows 
of  God;  hears  about  Him  in  the  pul- 
pit or  elsewhere,  but  after  all  the 
tangible  person  that  he  respects  and 
fears  is  Armour  or  Morgan  or  Rocke- 
feller. 

.•\11  this  is  bad.  A  man  who  be- 
lieves in  the  status  quo  is  not  a  con- 
servative; he  is  a  radical  petrifac- 
tion. Whenever  the  human  race  or 
any  section  of  it  says  "Let  it  alone, 
this  is  good  enough  for  me,"  a  brake 
has  been  set  on  progress  and  an  im- 
pediment placed  in  the  way  of  human 
development — especially  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

Progress  by  Internationalism. 

Internationalism  is  a  great  thing — 
the  next  step  in  the  march  of  human 
progress.  It  has  not  come  before 
because  we  were  not  ready  for  it. 
We've  had  first  to  trim  our  own 
lamps.  We  have  had  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  in  .American  life. 

Hamilton,  the  father  of  protection, 
saw  that  the  rural  out-weighed  the 
lirban  population.  To  counterbal- 
ance this  preponderance  of  country 
life  he  felt  justified  in  taxing  the  land 


by  introducing  protection  to  encour- 
age certain  industries,  which  would 
naturally  build  up  the  cities.  We 
have  twisted  that  temporary  device 
of  economics  till  protection  has  be- 
come a  divinity  and  the  net  result 
was  the  stabilized  monetary  income 
of  a  few  trusts.  No  land  will  stand 
that  kind  of  protection,  for  the  land 
ultimately  pays  the  bill.  When  the 
land  is  overtaxed  the  renter  comes  in 
and  the  renter  is  the  death  of  the 
nation. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  farmer  and  the  renter — one  is  a 
conservative,  the  other  is  an  irre- 
sponsible radical.  We  have  swapped 
one  for  the  other.  The  thermometer 
by  which  we  may  recover  the 
strength  of  a  nation  is  the  proportion 
of  its  farms  worked  by  owners.  In 
1910,  37  per  cent  of  American  farmers 
were  renters.  In  six  years  that  per- 
centage had  increased  to  50! 

What  Germany  Does. 

In  Germany  86  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  farmed  by  the  owners.  German 
farmers  are  organized — as  our  in- 
dustries are — they  are  the  strongest 
in  the  world.  The  German  farmer 
is  now  as  expert  a  merchant  as  is 
our  city  manufacturer.  Go  into  a 
meeting  of  any  American  farmers' 
grange,  and  this  is  the  burden  of 
their  complaint — "We  are  being 
eaten  up  by  the  trusts."  Sit  down 
at  a  table  in  a  garden  restaurant  of 
a  hotel  in  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Germany,  and  what  do  you  hear? 
"Uas  verdamptes  partei  agrad  fressen 

uns    auf."      "The    agrarian 

party  is  devouring  us." 

Do  you  see  the  difference?  It  is 
better  that  the  farmer  should  do  the 
clubbing,  if  clubbing  is  to  be  done, 
than  the  trusts.  Every  outcry  of 
the  German  manufacturer  enhances 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  conserves 
every  phase  of  economic,  social  and 
political  life.  Whereas  in  American 
the  cry  "Don't  hurt  business"  means 
that  the  dogs  want  to  eat,  and  the 
public  may  be  damned. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
our  autocratic  big  interests  and  the 
kutocracy  of  the  Hohenzollems. 
Ours  is  the  more  dangerous  to  the 
public.  The  trouble  with  our  democ- 
racy is  that  it  don't  democratize 
enough.  Our  autocracy  is  selfish. 
The  Hohenzollern  is  scientific,  conse- 
quently more  efficient.  Our  autoc- 
racy is  in  the  arms  of  our  beloved 
darling  trusts.  Its  motto  is,  for  their 
own  interests,  "Progress,  "  for  all 
other  interests,  the  status  quo.  Our 
fight  for  economic  freedom  must  be 
waged  against  ignorance  on  one  hand 
and  the  status  quo  on  the  other. 
The  .American  eating  public  has  got 
to  decide  whether  our  Armours  and 
Swifts  and  Rockefellers  are  our  gods. 
When  we  dare  smile  when  the  gods 
of  this  or  that  trust  look  on  some- 
thing with  disfavor  we  have  started 
our  emancipation. 

Autocratic  Power  of  Carriers. 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  the  high 
cost  of  handling.  We  as  a  nation 
must  take  away  the  autocratic  power 
of  the  handlers.  Until  that  power  is 
taken  away  the  price  of  staples,  war 
or  no  war,  will  go  on  moimting 
higher  and  higher.  The  influence 
of  our  farmer  has  been  neutralized, 
with  the  result  that  our  democracy 
has  become  chaos  and  anarchy.  In 
Germany  the  whole  pedestal  of  the 
state  has  been  democratized  from  the 
top  down.  We  should  have  demoi 
cratic  thought  in  our  government.  A 
government   which   is  really  demo- 
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There  are  seven  big  reasons  why  WITTE 
Engines  can  be  made  so  good  and 
sold  at  snch  low  prices. 


WITTE  engines  are  Bold  direct 
from  factory  to  user.  Former  retail 
prices  on  my  engines  were 
more  than  double. 


If  I  can  make  only  $1  clear 
profit  on  each  engine  I  sell,  I 
can  buy  a  good  farm  each  t 

ar.    What  more  could  I  ask?  cyBji''^  ^ 


Regrardless  of  price  and  profit,  I  am 
buildins  just  as  good  an  engine  as  I 
know  how.    The  name  WITTE  will 
never  appear  on  any  but  high 
quality  engines.  ^ 


WITTE  engines  are  built  by  experts 
— men  who  do  nothing  but  specialize 
on  engines.  It  has  taken  me  30  years 
hard  work  to  build  up  my  factory  or- 
ganization. These  men  hoid  their 
jobs  because  I  beh'eve  that  each  is 
the  best  in  the  country  in  his  line.  onBSK' 


Our  own  natural  gas  well  fumiehee  free 
fuel  for  power.  Without  this^  the  fuel 
would  run  thousands  of  doliara  a 
year,   youbenefiit  by  this  saving. 


There  is  a  clean  business  record  of 
47  years  back  of  every  WITTE  engine 
I  — nevcra  "failure" — a  consistent  "spot 
I  cash*' record.   That  is  why  we  can 
buy  material  at  rockbottomprices.  ^Jft 


Awonderful  factory  equipment.  By 
exclusive  engine  building.    I  have 
been  able  to  construct  a  great  system  i 
of  machinery  that,  in  the  hands 
of  my  experts  makes  all  parts 
withexactnessandgreatspeed.  j 


Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
carder  scrap  of  paper  with  the  words  'How  to 
Judge  EnRines,"  and  we  will  send  our  new,  valuable, 
big  book  on  engines  absolutely  free.  Also  our 

90- Day  Trial  Offer 
Easy  Terms  of  Payment 
5 -Year  Guarantee 

JlcmpmhiT,  we  have  no  dealer  in  your  town  to  de- 
scribe our  cnpine  to  you.  You  must  write  to  us  if 
you  want  a  WITTE.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
3122  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
8122  Empire  Bldg.,    PIttsburt;.  Fa. 


Lumber  Plumbing 

New  and  Second  Hand 

Everything  for  the  oon- 
strnctlon  of  a  bulIdlnK. 
Get  our  carload  rate. 
Greatest  stock  —  I^argest 
yard*— Stronsrest  guaran- 
tee— Sec  us  for  40%  savlngf. 

Symon  Bros. 

WRECKERS 
Block  11th  and  Market  Streets, 
San  Francisco 

Electrical  Roofing 


cratic  with  a  democratized  economic 
state  would  make  us,  among  the 
nations  of  all  the  world,  the  best 
prepared.  It  is  the  nation  that  must 
be  strong,  not  big  business.  A  na- 
tion can't  be  prosperous  by  serving 
a  Rockefeller  or  a  Morgan. 

There  are  certain  ways  of  getting 
at  the  trusts  We  already  begin  to 
look  back  as  ancient  history  upon 
the  days  when  the  power  of  the 
clique  juggled  freight  rates  on  bulk 
traffic.  They  did  not  do  that  with 
the  rates  on  package  traffic — chairs, 
cook  stoves,  handkerchiefs — oh,  no, 
the  freight  rates  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles were  only  altered  on  sixty- 
days'  notice.  But  not  such  notice  on 
bulk  traffic — staples  of  agriculture, 
corn  and  wheat,  oats  and  cotton.  Cer- 
tainly not.  They  were  dealing  with 
the  farmer  there,  not  with  the  manu- 
facturer. They  could  juggle  the 
farmer  as  they  pleased.  They  could 
change  the  rates  from  day  to  day — 
in  an  hour!  They  could  raise  or 
lower  them,  and  nobody  knew  the 
day  or  the  hour  when  the  rate  would 
be  changed. 

Enslaving  the  People. 

Nobody  but  the  clique.  As  they 
shifted  the  rate  they  shifted  the  life 
of  the  nation.  The  power  over  the 
negro  slave  was  as  play  compared 
to  that  of  this  clique.  Every  time 
staples  shifted  up  or  down  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  the  eater,  had  to  pay 
not  only  the  difference  in  the  shift, 
but  in  addition  the  risk  of  the  shift 
being  made.  That  was  the  big  nigger 
in  the  woodpile — the  power  of  the 
clique  to  juggle  rates. 

The  third  weapon  by  which  to 
strike  the  makers  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  is  the  parcel  post.  The 
enormous  advantages  to  be  gained 
through  the  possible  extension  of 
such  government  service  are  clearly 
seen.  There  is  as  much  reason  why 
we  should  mail-orderize  eggs  and  po- 
tatoes, and  carrots  and  chickens,  as 
that  we  should  use  the  parcel  post 
for  neckties  and  suspenders,  millinery 
and  shirtwaists.  We  don't  move 
faster  because  the  idea  is  new  and 
because  the  invested  interests — the 
status  quo  people  — fear  lest  their 
own  special  interests  might  suf- 
fer through  the  necessary  readjust- 
ment. What  these  timid  souls  fail 
to  realize  is  that  when  the  parcel 
post  becomes  so  efficient  as  to  bring 
the  ultimate  consumer  in  touch  with 
the  original  producer,  the  pro- 
ducer will  get  more  for  his  protluce 
and  the  consumer  will  pay  less,  and 
the  enormous  sums  that  now  go  to 
non-producing  labor  will  be  turned 
to  increasing  the  output  and  multi- 
nlying  the  capacity  of  the  consumer 
in  every  direction. 

There  is  nothing  radical  about  this 
parcel  post  business.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  if  the  farmer  is  not  to  be 
pushed  out  of  existence,  but  the  very 
hope  of  the  republic  depends  on  mak- 
ing the  farmer  prosperous. 

No  Food  Jugglers  in  Germany. 

The  system  has  been  fairly  worked 
out  in  Germany.  We  may  dread  Ger- 
many's autocracy,  but  Germany  has 
forever  freed  her  people  from  the 
food  juggler.  We  don't  want  Ger- 
many's autocracy,  but  what  we  must 
have  is  Germany's  democratic  sys- 
tem of  economics  and  we  must  have 
it  if  our  democracy  is  to  endure. 

Germany  is  powerful  because  she 
solved  the  problem  of  direct  distri- 
bution of  her  farm  products  and  that 
has  enabled  her  to  withstand  this 
war  crisis.  The  farmers  are  satisfied 
with  their  profits,  and  so  they  form 
the  great  conservative  party,  content- 
ed with  the  government,  whereas 
here  in  America,  where  everybody  is 
preaching  "back  to  the  farm,"  the 
profits  of  the  farmer  have  not  in- 
creased with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  prosperity  of  the  American 
farmer  is  nothing  to  what  it  should 
be,  or  what  it  will  be  when  we  have 
devised  a  system  of  direct  marketing. 


Highest  Prices  We  Buy  Established  IHU 

HIDES,   SKINS,    WOOL,  FURS 

Sliip  To  Us  and  Get  the  Best  Returns. 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

 220=226  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Insures  greatest  resistance  to  rust  and  corrosion,  and  best  protec- 
tion from  fire  and  weather.  Specially  adapted  to  farm  buildings. 

Made  from  Apollo-Kethtone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets-highest  Quality 
sheets  manufactured.  The  added  Keystone  indicates  that  CopperSteel  is  used. 
1  hese  sheets  are  aljo  unexcelled  for  Siloa,  Tanks.  Cisterns.  Culverts,  Sheds,  etc. 
Sold  by  weieht  by  leadinc  dealers.    Send  for  free  "Better  Buildines"  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pitttburah,  Pa. 


$2,500  Per  Acre  Per  Yean 


THERE  is  big  money  in  drug  farming.  Raise  Golden  Seal.  Anyone 
can  grow  it.  Golden  Seal  at  present  is  selling  at  wholesale  at  $5  a 
pound.  An  acre  will  raise  2,000  pounds,  giving  the  grower  $10,000  in 
four  years.  An  average  of  $2,500  a  year  per  acre.  Drug  farming  is  a 
new  industry  on  the  Coast.  We  have  made  a  success  of  it.  Garden 
patches  pay  big  and  can  be  taken  care  of  with  a  nice  net  profit.  We  are 
experienced  growers  of  Golden  Seal,  Belladonna,  Ginseng  and  other 
drug  plants  and  now  have  250,000  seedlings  Golden  Seal  plants  for 
sale  at  $20  per  1,000.  Plants  are  acclimated.  Instruction  for  growing 
will  be  given. 

Willowbrook  Farm,  Box  9,  R.  F.  D.  1 ,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


Mission  Olive  Cuttings 

FromFamous  Fogg  Grove 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Mission  Olive  Cuttings, 
January  delivery,  from  the  famous  Fogg  Grove,  Oroville,  Cali- 
fornia. This  grove  for  twenty  years  has  the  annual  State  record 
for  heaviest  percentage  of  13-16ths  inch  and  over  Mission  Olives. 
1916  crop  runs  seventy-five  (75)  per  cent  13-16ths  and  up. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  terms  on  this  exclusive  and  special 
variety  of  Missions. 

EHMANN  OLIVE  CO. 

Oroville  California 
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The  Silver  Treatment 

wr  CURES  nr 

By  Absorption 

A  Partial  Record  of  Cures 
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E  Miss  Knudsen,  2141  £.  Washington  street,  Portland,  Oregon,  Appendicitis.  E 

E  Mrs.  J.  A.  Adams,  Fortland,  Oregon,  Goiter.  E 

—  J.  S.  Iluclier,  Portland  Oregon  Eczema.  E 

E  Mrs.  B.  W.  Scott,  Portland,  Oregon,  Inflamed  Colon  and  Appendicitis.  = 

E  ]J.  R.  Berger,  Portland,  Oregon,  Appendicitis.  E 

E  J.  W.  Holland,  McMinnvllle,  Ore.,  Chronic  Appendicitis.  E 

E  Mrs.  £.  L.  Deverell,  Linnton,  Oregon,  Catarrh  and  Rheumatism.  E 

E  W.  R.  Chlsholni,  Astoria,  Oregon,  Eczema.  E 

E  J.  R.  Hepburn,  Astoria,  Oregon,  Blood  Poison.  E 

=  John  Johnson,  Astoria,  Oregon,  Appendicitis.  = 

E  J.  E.  Nash,  Portland,  Oregon,  Constipation  and  Piles.  E 

E  VIS  VITAE  renioTed  a  goiter  from  the  daughter  of  a  Portland  physician.  = 
E  We  haie  the  proof  of  many  more  cures.  Call  or  write  us  of  your  troubles.  E 

1  VIS  VITAE  COMPANY  tZ^^'^^J*- 1 
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NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


Men  With  Rigs  Make 
$100  to  $300  Per  Mo. 


UC  I  inUTBEATS  ELECTRIC 
[it  LlUn  I     OR  GASOLINE 
10  Days  FREE-Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  unUl  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  tnay  return  it  at  our  expense  it  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Yon  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  VJe  want  to  prove  to  yoa  that  it  Diako* 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  13  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Tests  by  u.  o.  fcoTem- 
CQ£Ot  and  34  leading  Universities  show  that  it  ^ 

'^nrns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon  / 

common  kerosene  (cojiloil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  nois«,  elmple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjo>niig  this  powerful,  white, 
Bteady  light,  nearest  to  eaniight.  Won  Cold  Modal  at  Panama  Ejcposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

$1000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  ofl  an  on  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  oflfer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  wantone  us«r  In  each  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer  ctistom-  YAIir< 
ers.  To  that  person  we  have  8  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  VUl  9 
under  which  one  lamp  is  (1  ven  free*  Write  quick  for  oar  10-Day  C  D  C  C 
Absolutely  Free  iVialFropositioa  &od  learn  how  to  get  one  frea.  ■  IIKb 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,         453  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Portland,  Or*. 
La  nest  Coal  Oil  (K«ro»*iia)  MaatI*  Lamp  House  In  th*  Werid 
Onr  trial  delivery  plan  makes  it  eaav.    No  prtvioua  eitperience  neccM--try.   Praptirally  ©rery  farp 
home  and  small  town  home  will  buy  ttlter  tryma.  One  furncr  who  had  n<  vcrsold  anylhinK  in  hm  liTo 

u    ,  "I  aold  &1  Ike  fimt  «*-frn    da^H.'^     ChriF'-"— -  "  H.,,^    «,  «-f  m^.n   nn  nrttj-U 


"  Evrry  ru-Htumer  bef:ome* 

.  r  diatributor'a  pla 

whether  you  have  rur  ot 


nnar  says: 


riUd  i 


I'hillii 


_    _      .  pvr  cmt   nf  horn*. 

frirndand  boost4^.''     Kemerllnir  Baya:   "Nofiov«rvtalkfUctaanrv.    St-  -  --  -,-   -- 

i«  Aladdin  just  as  stroDgly.  NO  MOHEV  REQUIRED.  We  furnish  stork  torelinble  men  toffetstArt«>d.  Aak 
d  learn  how  to  secure  an  appointment  and  make  bifinoney  in  unoccupied  territory. Stat«  occupation. aire, 
whether  can  work  spare  time  or  steady;  when  can  start;  townabipe  moat  coovcoient  for  you  to  work* 


Big  Value  Told  In  a  Small  Advertise- 
ment—It Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 


1917 


Light  a 
Six 


40"$ 


pUTENBER   high-speed,  V/stlS 
motor;  Brown-Lipe  transmission 


in  aluminum  case — not  an  iron  case,  which  is  much 
cheaper  but  adds  weight;  Spicer  universal  joint  and 
propeller  shaft;  Brown-Lipe  differential;  34x4  Good- 
year rims  and  tires— not  32x4  or  33x4;  119-inch  wheel-base;  West- 
inghouse  ignition,  starting  and  lighting  system.  Beautiful, 
roomy,  5-passenger  body. 

Our  Free  Catalog  lellt  the  Story 
THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO.     300  Clide  St..  Peoria.  IIL 


Young  men  make  from  $100  to 
$200  a  month.  Answer  the  ad- 
vertisement at  the  bottom  of 
page  28. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


viuha  FoiniNo  KAmxa  ntrnixF.  s  cords  hr  okk  iia\  in 

lu  liuura.  isend  lor  Vrrtr  c.-iUilui;  No.G  tf6sbowini;  low  price 
and  latest  improvements,  fr'irst  order  6eeur,-s  aifenry, 
f  oldiiis  Sawiof  AUch.  Co.,  161 W.  Uarriseo  St..  Chiuge.  lU. 


DOUBLE  THE  STRENGTH. 
CROSS  BOSSES  TAKE  UP  ANY 
SLACK  BETWEEN  NAILS. 
LACQUERED  OR  GALVANIZED 
FINISH. 

Acme  Barbed  Box  Straps 


NO.  7  STRAP 

15  DIFFERENT  STYLES 


Acme  Double  Edge  Box  Strapping 


In  WIdtliH  Vi,  %,  %  In. 
Colls  of  3U0  and  3,000  Feet. 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG. 


STOCKS  CARBIED  AT 
ST.  E.  Canfield  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
and 


Acme  Pail 

and 
Box  Clasps 

Barbed  Prongs. 
Many  Sizes.  Made 
of  Coppered  Steel, 
Also  Cement 
Coated. 


ACME  STEEL  GOODS  CO.,  MFRS. 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


No  Gumming 
Or  Scoring 


— when  you  use  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
The  grease  is  always  evenly  spread 
and  it  lasts.  Mica  Axle  Grease 
would  still  be  good  grease  even  if  it 
contained  no  powdered  mica.  But 
the  mica  makes  it  even  better.  Gives 
extra  lubrication — forms  a  smoother 
surface — makes  the  grease  last 
twice  as  long.  Get  a  can  from  your 
dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


MICA 


AXLE 
GREASE 


To  Raise  Good  Crops 

By  Hardy  W.  Campbell. 
(Continued  from  page  6.) 

While  many  have  succeeded  by  fol- 
lowing the  right  principles  it  is  also 
a  fact  tliat  others  have  honestly  but 
modestly  tried  to  do  the  same  things 
and  have  failed.  It  is  these  failures 
that  have  made  the  most  noise  over 
the  widened  scope  of  country  and 
have  given  opportunity  for  doubters 
to  declare  there  is  nothing  in  tillage, 
no  rules  can  be  fixed,  no  way  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  semi-humid  country,  and 
that  "it  won't  work  in  droughty 
years."  The  trouble  is  that  they  may 
have  tried  to  apply  the  principles 
without  trying  to  understand  them. 
Thej-  have  sought  merely  to  do  what 
they  have  supposed  was  necessary 
without  really  knowing  why,  then  fol- 
lowed the  disappointment. 

This  fact  should  be  realized  at  the 
outset,  that  farming  is  one  art  where 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  lay  down 
any  hard  mechanical  rules  that  will 
fit  every  case;  for  example,  a  moist 
soil  may  be  plowed  6  to  7  inches 
deep  and  with  timely  tillage  be  im- 
mediately worked  into  a  perfect  seed 
bed,  while  the  same  soil  when  wet 
or  dry  cannot.  Many  have  tried  the 
latter  and  failed  without  realizing 
that  the  mistake  in  their  own  work 
caused  the  failure.  The  same  rule 
applies  in  putting  the  seed  into  the 
soil,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop, 
a  different  amount  of  moisture  will 
bring  different  soil  conditions  from 
the  same  mechanical  work. 

Simple  Science. 

Conditions  change — climate,  soil, 
elevation,  water,  winds,  etc.  But 
certain  general  principles  can  be 
stated  that  will  help  the  farmer  to 
meet  all  the  changing  conditions,  just 
the  same  as  the  correct  principles 
were  worked  out  to  build  a  success- 
ful flying  machine.  This  means  sim- 
ply the  correct  application  of  true 
or  scientific  principles  to  agriculture. 
That  doesn't  mean  anything  hard  to 
understand,  or  for  the  use  of  col- 
lege professors  alone;  not  at  all,  for 
science  may  be  simple  and  still  be 
science,  it  only  means  the  correct 
wav  and  time  of  doing  things. 

Those  who  chiefly  for  selfish 
reasons  decried  all  efforts  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  semi-humid 
regions  are  far  less  in  number  than 
a  few  years  ago.  When  an  extra 
large  yield  of  any  crop  is  obtained, 
there  are  still  those  who  say  it  is 
impractical,  it  cost  more  than  the 
crop  is  worth,  it  doesn't  pay.  Hold  on, 
Mr.  Pessimist;  the  next  field  may 
not  cost  as  much,  a  little  more  of 
the  know  how,  and  a  little  efficiency 
may  materialy  diminish  the  cost  and 
further  increase  the  next  crop.  No 
idea  was  ever  conceived,  or  learned 
and  perfected  in  a  day.  The  first 
question  in  a  new  undertaking  is,  can 
it  be  done?  Then  comes  the  ef- 
ficiency and  reduction  to  a  system 
and  the  elimination  of  cost  without 
decreasing  the  value  of  the  device  or 
principle.  There  are  some  who  con- 
tinue to  deny  that  anything  can  be 
done  to  make  matters  better. 

Be  Open-Minded. 

They  refuse  to  look  about  and 
know  the  truth,  for  it  is  the  truth 
that  everywhere,  all  through  the 
semi-humid  region,  great  things 
have  been  accomplished  wherever 
men  have  tried  earnestly,  and  with 
open  minds,  to  get  at  the  facts.  If 
you  want  to  get  at  the  true  situa- 
lion  just  call  on  any  one  of  these 
farmers  who  have  learned  the  how. 
and  got  results  for  a  number  of 
years.     You  will   find  him  stronger 


in  the  faith  in  learning  more  each 
year.  One  only  needs  but  to  make 
inquiry  to  (ind  that  very  much 
progress  has  been  made  on  sound 
principles,  towards  better  and  surer 
crops  all  through  the  country. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  most  of  tiiis  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  Every  farmer  must 
be  an  experimenter  in  his  effort  to 
learn,  but  he  must  have  some  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  to 
base  his  experiments  or  he  is  quite 
sure  to  go  wrong  either  in  his  work 
or  in  his  conclusions  as  to  the  why 
of  his  results.  He  must  study  and 
investigate,  if  he  fails,  trv  to  find  out 
why  he  failed.  Don't  give  up.  Every 
little  helps.  A  great  deal  more  in 
the  future  is  to  come  right  from  the 
farms  as  the  result  of  intelligence, 
tillage  and  observation  by  good 
thinking,  persistent  farmers,  than  any 
other  way,  because  such  individual 
farmers  go  at  the  experiments  in  a 
practical  way  and  his  observing 
neighbors,  hungry  for  information, 
take  note  and  appreciate  a  neigh- 
bor's advice. 

Watching  Edison. 

It  is  said  that  before  Edison  pro- 
duced the  first  successful  incan- 
descent light,  he  had  used  in  his  ex- 
periments over  three  thousand  ele- 
ments or  combinations  of  elements. 
Why  did  he  persist  in  so  many 
trials,  in  face  of  repeated  failures?  He 
believed  it  could  be  done,  and  he  did 
it.  So,  too,  can  the  farmers  all  solve 
the  question  of  surer  and  better 
crops  at  a  lower  cost.  The  pes- 
simist who  watched  Edison  finally 
saw  a  bright  light,  later  he  saw  a 
still  brighter  one,  and  then  a  much 
brighter  one,  for  not  only  has  the 
first  Edison  light  been  many  times 
improved  and  made  better,  but  the 
cost  of  the  light  and  globes  has 
steadily  decreased  through  other  in- 
genious and  advanced  ideas  not  at 
first  thought  of.  The  same  will  be 
true  of  the  farmer  of  the  semi- 
humid  west  and  it  is  through  more 
timely  and  more  correct  tillage  that 
shall  more  accurately  utilize  nature's 
elements  that  we  can  and  will  popu- 
late these  prairies  with  prosperous 
farmers,  and  beautiful  farm  homes, 
and  happy  will  be  the  farmer  and  his 
family  who  grasps  these  principles 
and  gets  busy. 

Begin  in  a  Small  Way. 

Experiments  should  be  small  to 
begin  with,  not  that  the  principles 
maye  be  wrong,  but  you  may  not 
have  a  correct  understanding  of  ever\- 
detail.  It  is  with  practical  experi- 
ence and  observation  that  the  per- 
plexing questions  are  cleared  upai  ' 
when  clearly  understood  one  it 
quently  wonders  why  he  did  not 
understand  it  before. 

Remember  this  is  the  age  of  pr 
gression,  the  old  heads  of  our  larg< 
business  institutions   are   hiring  i 
perts  on    special    lines    at  fabulo 
salaries  to  promote  the  methods 
advanced     efficiency     and  great 
economy;    in    short,    the  heads 
every  known  enterprise,  business  ' 
profession  are  trying  to  better  kncn, 
their    business    and    how    to  more 
profitably  run  it. 

Once  you  learn  how  to  increase 
not  only  the  magnitude  but  certainty 
of  the  crop  or  decrease  the  cost.  ' 
will  not  only  be  your  perpetn, 
profit,  but  to  your  children  m 
grandchildren  will  come  greater 
profits  made  possible  by  you. 

G.  W.  Hahn's  Experience. 

G.  W.  Hahn  went  to  Yuma,  Co'h 
in  the  spring  of  1910  and   filed  1 
homestead  claim    on    160    acres  ' 
land  six  miles  northeast    of  Yum,: 
Colo.     Coming    from   Eastern  Ne- 
braska, with  a  very  modest  amount 
of  money  that  he  had  accumulated 
by  several  years'  renting  land,  Mr. 
Hahn  came  there  with  the  idea  that 
he  could  at  least  make  a  living  fi  r 
his  family  and  have  a  home  of  h>< 
own.     After   learning   something   <  i 
the  possibilities  of  the  right  kind  '  i 
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Thv  Let  z  A  !faira  Grinder,  built  es- 
pecially for  routihage  crops,  isth* 
ono  grinder  that  will  (;rind  alfal- 
fa  fine      meal  in  one  ^'inding. 

MAKES  FINE  FEED 

Grind  your  own  Alfalfa.  Clover, 
'  Pea  Vines.  Cow  Teas.  Cotton- 
-■»!  or  any  other   roughage  crop. 
Make  your  own  appetizing  r^t^' 
'  stock  foods  !unl  save  SO  per  cent  _^7y|^ 
waste  in  feeding  roi  ghage. 

Equally  satisfactory  for 
Snapped  or  Shelled  Corn, 
Oats,  Wheat.  liye.  Screen-  ' 
ing^;.  Millet,  etc.  10  days  . 
free  ir)al.     A  valuable 
Ffyding  Book  sent  free 
upon  rfxjuest. 

UTZMFG.  COMPANY  . 

[  10«C«st  St..  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  opon  vault  and  ceBS- 
pool.  which  are  breeding 
places  tor  germs.  Bave  a 
warm,  Ranitary,  odorlens 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  inval  idw.  Endorsed 
by  StiLte  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Ahsolutcly  no  odor.  No  more  tniuhle 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Oloset  absolutely  guaran- 
tiM'd.  Writn  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO  n74BR0WE  BLOQ.,  DETROIT, 

Atfk  about  the  Ro-San  WaBfaitand — Hnt  and  Cold  MICH 
 Running  Water  Without  Plumbing 


Cottage  Gardens 
Nurseries, 
Inc. 

KUREKA,  CAL. 

Largest  Growers  of 

Ornamental 

NURSERY 

AND 

FLORIST 
STOCK 

In  America 

NOW  READY 
Our  Inntrnctlon  Book  and  PrcUm- 
Inary  Catalogue,  contalnine:  (uU  de- 
tails for  the  auccesafnl  KroirlnK  of 

Rhododendrons,  Azalias,  Boxwood 
and  Hollies,  Winter  Blooming:  and 
Berried  Plants  for  Christmas,  Nar- 
cissus, Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Peonies 
and  Sweet  Peas,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  Chilean,  Japanese.  African 
and  Asiatic  Plants,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  suitable  for  Pacific  Coast 
conditions. 


TiaW  Us  Tour  Name  and  P.  0. 
Address,  PLEASE 


tillage  in  growing  trees,  crops  and 
vegetables,  he  got  busy. 

Mr.  Hahn  has  made  a  success  of 
wheat  and  other  crops  and  is  now 
quite  well  supplied  with  hogs  and 
cattle.  In  1914  his  40-acre  summer 
tilled  field  of  winter  wheat  averaged 
41J/2  bushels  per  acre.  But  Mr. 
Hahn  has  turned  some  of  his  good 
judgment  to  another  line,  that  of 
having  a  real  home  with  not  only 
civilized   but  beautiful  surroundings. 

No  irrigation  whatever  is  or  has 
been  resorted  to  for  his  flowers,  fruit 
or  vegetables.  Tillage  of  the  right 
kind  changed  the  bleak,  short  grass 
prairie  to  this  beautiful  home  in  four 
years.  No  one  ever  visits  the  Hahn 
home  in  the  summer  season  and  goes 
away  without  a  bouquet. 

Why  did  not  the  earlier  settlers 
have  such  homes?  Was  the  rainfall 
too  light?  Oh,  no;  statistics  show 
that  the  average  rainfall  from  1910 
to  1914  inclusive  was  slightly  lower 
than  any  previous  five  years  recorded, 
and  these  are  the  years  that  Mr. 
Hahn  got  his  convincing  results,  due 
not  to  weather  conditions  but  kind 
and  time  of  tillage.  Mr.  Hahn  said 
in  a  letter  dated  June  29,  1915: 

"One  year  ago  to-day  you  took 
your  first  picture  of  our  trees  and 
flower  garden,  we  have  had  more 
than  twice  as  much  rain,  but  nothing 
looks  as  good  as  last  year.  We  can't 
cultivate,  it's  too  wet.  I  see  now  the 
correctness  of  a  statement  I  heard 
you  make  three  years  ago,  that 
sometime  the  people  would  realize 
that  the  light  rainfall  of  Northeast 
Colorado  was  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
I  see  it  now;  give  me  the  dryer 
years.  Yours  for  more  knowledge  in 
Tillage.— G.   W.  Hahn." 

Bees  and  Alfalfa 

IT  has  been  discovered  that  the 
honey  bee  is  of  even  more  im- 
portance to  the  alfalfa  than  the 
alfalfa  is  to  the  bee.  The  wonderful 
strength  and  speed  of  the  bees  take 
them  long  distances  for  their  food 
and  they  have  recourse  to  a  great 
variety  of  plants.  But  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  alfalfa  blossom 
renders  it  unable  to  fertilize  itself 
and  its  shape  makes  cross  fertiliza- 
tion very  difficult.  In  the  marvelous 
"balance  of  good"  in  nature,  alfalfa, 
like  thousands  of  other  plants,  is 
aided  in  its  lease  on  life  by  the  in- 
sect world. 

It  is  not  known  just  how  many  in- 
sects or  birds  assist  this  remarkable 
plant,  but  the  honey  bee  is  the  most 
conspicuous,  the  most  industrious,  the 
most  eager,  and,  certainly,  the  most 
useful. 

Mr.  Coburn  in  his  book  of  "Al- 
falfa" says  that  careful  observations 
have  been  made  of  seed  pods  grown 
near  colonies  of  bees,  and  also  of 
those  so  far  from  any  bee  colonies 
that  it  was  safely  assumed  no  bees 
had  visited  the  fields  producing  the 
pods.  In  every  case  it  was  found 
that  those  from  nearby  fields  had 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  more  seeds 
than  the  others  and  that  they  were 
larger  and  more  perfectly  developed. 
In  Colorado  and  Western  Kansas, 
where  bee  culture  has  been  greatly 
developed  in  recent  years,  it  is  found 
that  the  alfalfa  seed  crop  in  fields 
nearest  to  bee  colonies  is  much 
heavier  and  of  better  quality  than 
that  of  fields  but  a  few  miles  away. 

At  the  Kansas  experiment  station 
a  small  plot  of  vigorous  alfalfa  was 
covered  just  before  coming  into 
bloom  with  mosquito  netting  sup- 
ported on  sticks.  It  was,  therefore, 
known  that  no  bees  nor  other  in- 
sects could  come  into  contact  with 
the  blossoms.  Later  a  careful  exam- 
ination disclosed  that  the  pods  which 
had  formed  were  entirely  without 
seeds. 

In  Southern  California  electric 
companies  and  the  Forest  Service  are 
co-operating  in  testing  out  zinc 
chloride,  creosote,  crude  oil,  and 
their  combinations  as  preservatives 
for  poles. 


H-O 

Figure  It  Out  for  Yourself 

Meat  and  Eggs  Are  High  Priced.   H-O  OATMEAL  Costs  Less 
Than  One-Half  Cent  per  Dish. 

Yet— 

H-O  OATMEAL  contains  more  nourishment  than  meat  or  eggs. 

THE  ONLY 
STEAM-COOKED 
OATMEAL 


VETCHES 


VICIA  SALIVA 

OREGON  GROWN 


New  crop  is  now  ready.    We  are  headquarters.    Write  for  prices 

188  Front  Street, 
Portland,  Oregon 


Butzer  Seed  Store 


FEED  THE   SOIL.   AND   THE    SOIL   WILL  FEED  YOU 

California  Fertilizer  Works 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fertillxers  of  All  Kinds. 

The  Oldest  Manufacturers   and  Largest   Producers   of  Bone   and  Blood 
Fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Complete  and  Up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analyses  of  Soils.  Analyses 
and  Advice  Given  Free  to  Our  Patrons. 
F.\CTORIES,    SAN    FRANCISCO    AND  OAKLAND. 
OFFICE,  444  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


STATEMENT    OF    THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC. 

Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1012. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Published  Monthly  at  San  Francisco,  California 

For  October  1,  1916. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  i  c<, 

COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  f 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  J.  B.  Pinkham,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording--  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Name  of —  Postofflcc  address 

Publisher,  Country  Life  Publishing  Company,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Editor,  Bailey  Millard,  Sausalito,  Cal. 

Managing  Editor,  Bailey  Millard,  Sausalito,  Cal. 

Business  Manager,  J.  B.  Pinkham,     2300  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  it  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 

Hartley  F.  Peart,  as  trustee  for  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
William  R.  Hearst,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  beneficiary 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  otlier  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are  (If  there  are  none,  so  state): 

NONE. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders.  If  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company,  but  also,  In  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  ap- 
pears upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  Is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  In  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
Interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication 
sold-  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  40.'»70.  (This  in- 
formation is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

J.  B.  PINICHAM. 
Swom  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  23t3i  day  of  September,  IDlfi. 

(Seal)  A.  J.  HENRY.  Notary  PiibUc. 

in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  Sun  Francisco.  State  of  Califomiii.  (ir.C  Market  St. 
Form   .'!.">2n — Kd.    1916.  (My   lonimission   expires   Sept.    2.").    1011). 1 


A    Serial  Story. 

By  James  Oliver  Curwood 

Author  of  "The  Daiuicr  Trail"  and  "The  Flotcer  of  the  Xorth." 

This  is  a  tale  of  rough,  lawless  men  at  "the  end  of  the  line,"  and  of  a 
sweet,  cultured  woman,  who  comes  on  a  great  search  and  finds,  not  the  one 
she  dreads,  but  John  Aldous,  author  and  backwoodsman. 

The  story  of  how  John  struggles  to  save  Joanne  Gray,  the  "hunted 
woman,"  from  Rann  and  Quade,  of  their  adventure  in  a  dynamited  tunnel, 
and  of  the  great  fight  in  the  Valley  of  Gold,  is  a  tale  of  quickly  mounting 
climax  and  intense  excitement. 


In  the  previously  published  chapters  Joanne  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line 
and  is  set  upon  by  the  beast,  Bill  Quade,  from  whom  she  is  saved  by  John. 
A  band  of  horses  belonging  to  John's  friend,  Stevens,  is  swept  down  a  swift 
mountain  stream,  but  John  manages  to  save  a  colt,  and  for  his  brave  act 
wins  new  admiration  from  Joanne. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TO  JOHN  ALDOUS  Joanne's 
appearance  at  this  moment 
was  like  an  anti-climax.  It 
plunged  him  headlong  for  a  single 
moment  into  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  absurdity  of  a  situation.  He  had 
a  quick  mental  picture  of  himself  out 
on  the  dead  spruce,  performing  .t 
bit  of  niock-hcroism  by  dragging  in 
a  half-drowned  colt  by  one  ear.  In 
another  instant  this  had  passed,  and 
he  was  wondering  why  Joanne  Gray 
was  not  on  her  way  to  Tcte  Jaune. 


"It  was  splendid!''  she  was  saying 
again,  her  eyes  glowing  at  him.  "I 
know  men  who  would  not  have 
risked  that  for  a  human!" 

"Perhaps  they  would  have  been 
showing  good  judgment,"  replied 
.\ldous. 

He  noticed  now  that  she  was  hold- 
ing with  one  hand  the  end  of  a  long, 
slender  sapling,  which  a  week  or  two 
before  he  had  cut  and  trimmed  for  a 
fisli-pole.  He  nodded  toward  it,  a 
half-cynical  smile  on  his  lips. 

"Were  you  going  to  fish  mc  out — 
or  the  colt'"  he  asked. 


AND  FARM 

"You,"  she  replied.  "I  thought  you 
were  in  danger."  And  then  she 
added,  "I  suppose  you  are  deeply 
grateful  that  fate  did  not  compel  you 
to  be  saved  by  a  woman." 

"Not  at  all.  If  the  spruce  had 
snapped,  I  would  have  caught  at  the 
end  of  your  sapling  like  any  drown- 
ing rat — or  man.  Allow  mc  to  thank 
you." 

She  had  stopped  down  to  the  level 
strip  of  sand  on  which  the  colt  was 
weakly  struggling  to  rise  to  its  feet. 
She  was  breathing  quickly.  Her  face 
was  still  pale.  She  was  without  a 
hat,  and  as  she  bent  for  a  moment 
over  the  colt  Aldous  felt  his  eyes 
drawn  irresistibly  to  the  soft,  thick 
coils  of  her  hair,  a  glorv  of  color 
that  made  him  think  of  the  lustrous 
brown  of  a  ripe  wintelberry.  She 
looked  up  suddenly  and  caught  his 
eyes  upon  her. 

"I  came  quite  by  accident,"  she 
explained  quickly.  "I  wanted  to  be 
alone,  and  Mrs.  Otto  said  this  path 
would  lead  to  the  river.  When  T 
saw  you  I  was  about  to  turn  back 
And  then  I  saw  the  other — the 
horses  coming  down  the  stream.  It 
was  terrible.    Are  thev  all  drowned' 

".Ml  that  you  saw.  It  wasn't  a 
l)retty  sight,  was  it?"  There  was  a 
si'ggestive  inquiry  in  his  voice  as  he 
added.  "If  you  had  gone  to  Tete 
Jaune  you  would  have  missed  the  un- 
pleasantness of  the  spectacle." 

"I  would  have  gone,  but  something 
happened.  They  say  it  was  a  cave- 
in.  a  slide — something  like  that.  The 
train  cannot  go  on  until  to-morrow." 

"And  you  are  to  stay  with  the 
Ottos?" 

She  nodded. 

Quick  as  a  flash  she  had  seemed  to 
read  his  thoughts. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  added,  before  he 
could  speak.  "I  can  see  that  I  have 
annoyed  you.  I  have  literally  pro- 
jected myself  into  your  work,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  I  have  caused  you 
trouble.  Mrs.  Otto  has  told  me  of 
this  man  they  call  Quade.  She  says 
he  is  dangerous.  And  I  have  made 
him  vour  enemv." 

"I  "am  not  afraid  of  Quade.  The 
incident  was  nothing  more  than  an 
agreeable  interruption  to  what  was 
becoming  a  rather  monotonous  ex- 
istence up  here.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved, you  know,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  excitement  is 
good  oil  for  our  mental  machinery. 
That,  perhaps,  was  why  you  caught 
me  hauling  at  His  Coltship's  ear." 

He  had  spoken  stiffly.  There  was 
a  hard  note  in  his  voice,  a  suggestion 
of  something  that  was  displeasing  in 
his  forced  laugh.  He  knew  that  in 
these  moments  he  was  fighting 
against  his  inner  self — against  his  de- 
sire to  tell  her  how  glad  he  was  that 
something  had  held  back  the  Tete 
Jaune  train,  and  how  wonderful  her 
hair  looked  in  the  afternoon  sun.  He 
was  struggling  to  keep  himself  be 
hind  the  barriers  he  had  built  up  and 
so  long  maintained  in  his  writings 
,\nd  yet,  as  he  looked,  he  felt  some- 
thing crumbling  into  ruins.  He  knew 
that  he  had  hurt  her.  The  hardness 
of  his  words,  the  coldness  of  his 
smile,  his  apparently  utter  indiffcr 
ence  to  her  had  sent  something  that 
was  almost  like  a  quick,  physical 
pain  into  her  eyes.  He  drew  a  step 
nearer,  so  that  he  caught  the  soft 
contour  of  her  cheek.  Joanne  Gray 
heard  him,  and  lowered  her  head 
slightly,  so  that  he  could  not  see.  She 
was  a  moment  too  late.  On  her  cheek 
,\Idous  saw  a  single  creeping  drop — a 
tear. 

In  an  instant  he  was  at  her  side. 
With  a  quick  movement  she  brushed 
the  tear  away  before  she  faced  him. 

"I've  hurt  you,"  he  said,  looking 
her  straight  in  the  eyes.  "I've  hurt 
you,  and  God  knows  I'm  a  brute  for 
doing  it.  I've  treated  you  as  badly 
as  Quade — onlv  in  a  different  way. 
1  know  how  I've  made  you  feel — 
that  you've  been  a  nuisance,  and  have 
got  me  into  trouble,  and  that  I  don't 
want  to  have  anything  more  to  do 


"Good 
to  tht 
La»t 

Dr: 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  rnitk  substi- 
tute, costini^  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  tiandsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""°«'J°K»'"CBivei 

 —  Cheaply  and  SuccesB* 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
BlalcUorJ  Cilf  Me>l  Factory,  Dept.  118  Wankefaii,  ID. 


Cushman  light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Handy 


Truck 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. Bu  ilt  to  run  with- 
out troubieanddo  Lhinira 
no  other  enj?  ines  can  do. 
Throttle  Covenwd.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.  Ve-y  light 
weight,  easy 
move  from 
to  job.  4  H.  P 
weiirhs  only  190  llie.  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  P.  10-year  Guar- 
Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
lonpT  run.  40-paKe 
Engine  Book  free. 
c««aM»  MOToa  wiiiii 

0«O  Norti,  2 1  at  $trMl 
llannlH.  m»hrmtk» 


I  Throttle  Governed-Steady  ^iid  Quiet  I 


Do  You  Know 

There    IS    Clo»e-In    V.\MI.\BI-E  State 
School,  L".  S.  Lund,  near  YOU,  .\0\Vf 
Do  YOU  want  to  kno»T  WHKRK 
It  la,  HOW  to  KCt  Itr 

Write  us  fully  what  YOU  want,  and  »*ere  YOU 
want  it,  or  simply  wrtte  ua;  *'3end  me  y  ir  I'li!  K 
Booklet  No.  15."  Bitter  still,  send  •  1 
Berrices,  which  consist  of  Lists  of  > 
DIA.N  SCHOOL  Lauds,  making  app. 
COC.VTY  Sectional  .Maps,  showing  0()\  l  i;N  ;i  1' 
Land  plainly  marked  on  sections  or  part  «>(  8o- 
tions.  also  helpful  in  finding  other  land,  aiiil  1 
State  .Map  showing  (KW.OOO  acres  SCHOOL  L..iid 
marked  by  hand,  with  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions, all  (or  only  ll.V  less  than  10c  an  acre  00 
first  160  acre*.  Personal  checks  accepted.  Order 
TO  D.\Y  (iet  benefit  of  some  of  YOUR  9  right* 
that  arc  wortli  $1.(X)<)  each.  CALlFOIt-NI  A. 
STATE  LAM)  I.NFOKMATION  BUREAU.  Joseph 
Clark.   Manager.   l.'iU   K  Htieet.  Sacramento. 


Plant  Now! 


BurbankThornless 
Blackberry 

Stroiiif  j«'iir-ol(l  iilants,  ."lO  v^ni- 
each.  Every  plant  hardy. 

Burbank's  New 
Winter  Rhubarb 

Xever   before   offered.  StnuiL; 
roots,  2.')  cents;  .>  for  $1. 

Holland  Bulbs 

Haie  arrived.  Fine  stock.  Hiilli 
catalou:  ready  now. 

]iurl)anl(  frnit  trees  a  spe- 
cialty;  also  all  standard  ^iirie- 
lies.  >Vrlte  for  our  ireneral 
nursery  and  seed  cataloif. 

The  W.  F.  Pitts 

Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 

328  Market  Street  | 
San  Francisco  I 


When  nnHHrrinK  ads-rrtlaenrBta 
plenar  mrnllon  Orrhard  and  Farm. 
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APPLE  CHARLOTTE 

If  envelope  Knox  2  tablespoonfuls  lemon 

Sparkling  Gelatine  juice 
1^  cup  cold  water  1  cup  cooked  apple  pulp 

'■i  cup  boiling  water       Whites  of  three  etft^s 
1  cup  suKur 

Soak  (relatine  in  cold  water  live  minutes  and  dis- 
solve in  builinK  water.  Add  su^ar,  and  wlien  dts- 
aolved.  add  lemon  juice.  Strain,  cool  sliKhlly  and  add 
apple  pulp.  Wlien  mixture  buKins  to  sliffen.  beat, 
usmg  wiru  whisk,  until  li(cht;  then  add  whites  of 
CBK3,  beaten  until  stiff,  and  bent  thoroughly.  Turn 
into  mold  that  has  been  dipped  in  cold 
water  and  if  desired  line  mold  with  lad; 
finger:!!  or  sponge  cake  One  pint 
whipped  cream  may  be  used 
in  place  of  whites  of  eggs 
—and  canned  fruits 
may  be  used  in 
place  of 

H   ^^VJ-*^  package 

H  makes  4  pints  of 

"  jelly.    Besides  Jelly 

it  makes  Desserts,  Puddings, 
Salads,  Candies,  etc. 

RECIPE  BOOK  FREE 

for  your  grocer's  name.  I  f  you  wish  a  pint 
sample  enclose  2c  stamp. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX  GELATINE}  CO.,  Inc. 
4:27  Knox  Avenue,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


KOVERALLS 


r 


Reg. U.S. Pat  .off. 

Keep  Kids  Kleen 

The  most  practical,  healthful,  playtime 
garments  ever  invented  for  children  I  to 
8  years  of  age.  Made  in  one  piece  with 
drop  back.    Easily  slipped  on  or  off, 
Easily  washed.  No  tight  elastic  bavidi 
to  stop  circulation.   Made  in  blue 
denim,  and  blue  and  white  hickory 
atripes  for  all  the  year  round.  Also 
lighter  weight,  fast-color  material  in 
dark  blue,  cadet  blue,  tan  or  dark  red 
for  summer  wear,  all  appropriately 
ttimmed    v/ith  fast -color  galatea. 
Made  in  Dutch  neck  with  elbow 
sleeves  and  high  neck  and  long 
sleeves. 

85c  the  suit 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  send  them,  charges  prepaid 
On  receipt  of  price,  83c  each. 

As!^rFREE"R^- 

Beware  of  Imitations.  Look  for 
Made  by  ihe  Two  Horses  on  the  Labd. 

Levi  Strauts  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Awarded  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  P.P.I.E. 


'Yo\i  Can  Elarn  From" 
$100  to  $300ja  Month 

There  is  a  big  and  increasing  de- 
mand tor  automobile  experts — dem- 
onstrators, testers,  mechanics,  re- 
pairmen and  garage  men.  We  train 
you  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
to  draw  from  $4  to  $12  a  day.  Our 
school  is  thoroughly  equipped  and 
Is  located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
largest  automobile  districts  in  the 
country,  where  three  new  factories 
are  going  up. 

Tlie  opportunity  is  open  for  you.  Write  at 
once  for  full  information. 

OAKLAND  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL, 
DEPT.  G,  0.\KLA!VD,  CAL. 


Edw.  R.Jameson 

Auctioneer 

VISALIA,  CAL. 

Breeder  of  Reiclatered 
Berkshire  Hoga. 


Opportunity  for  young  men. 
Look  up  the  advertisement  at 
Ue  bottom  of  Page  28.  Don't 
niss  it. 


with  you.  Have  I  made  you  feci 
that?" 

"I  am  afraid — you  have." 

He  reached  out  a  hand,  and  almost 
involuntarily  her  own  came  to  it.  She 
saw  the  change  in  his  face,  regret, 
pain,  and  then  that  slow-coming, 
wonderful  laughter  in  his  eyes. 

"That's  just  how  I  set  out  to  make 
you  feel,"  he  confessed,  the  warmth 
of  her  hand  sending  a  thrill  through 
him.  "I  might  as  well  be  frank, 
don't  you  think?  Until  you  came  I 
had  but  one  desire,  and  that  was  to 
finish  my  book.  I  had  planned  great 
1  work  for  to-day.  And  you  spoiled  it. 
I  couldn't  get  you  out  of  my  mind. 
And  it  made  me — ugly." 

"And  that  was — all?"  she  whis- 
pered, a  tense  waiting  in  her  eyes. 
"You  didn't  think  " 

"What  Quade  thought,"  he  bit  in 
sharply.  The  .grip  of  his  fingers  hurt 
her  hand.  "No,  not  that.  My  God,  I 
didn't  make  you  think  that?" 

"I'm  a  stranger — and  they  say 
women  don't  go  to  Tete  Jaune 
alone."  she  answered  doubtfully. 

"That's  true,  they  don't — not  as  a 
general  rule.  Especially  women  like 
you.  You're  alone,  a  stranger,  and 
too  beautiful.  T  don't  say  that  to 
flatter  you.  You  are  beautiful,  and 
you  undoubtedly  know  it.  To  let  you 
go  on  alone  and  unprotected  among 
three  or  four  thousand  men  like  most 
of  those  up  there  would  be  a  crime. 
And  the  women,  too — the  Little  Sis- 
ters. They'd  blast  you.  If  you  had 
a  husband,  a  brother  or  a  father 
waiting  for  you  it  would  be  different. 
But  you've  told  me  you  haven't.  You 
have  made  me  change  my  mind 
about  my  book.  You  are  of  more 
interest  to  me  just  now  than  that. 
Will  you  believe  me?  Will  you  let 
me  be  a  friend,  if  you  need  a  friend?" 

To  Aldous  it  seemed  that  she  drew 
herself  up  a  little  proudly.  For  a 
moment  she  seemed  taller.  A  rose- 
flush  of  color  spread  over  her  cheeks. 
She  drew  her  hand  from  him.  And 
yet,  as  she  looked  at  him,  he  could 
see  that  she  was  glad. 

"Yes,  I  believe  you,"  she  said  "But 
T  must  not  accept  your  offer  of 
friendship.  You  have  done  more  for 
me  now  than  I  can  ever  repay. 
Friendship  means  service,  and  to 
serve  me  would  spoil  your  plans,  for 
you  are  in  great  haste  to  complete 
your  book." 

"If  you  mean  that  you  need  my 
assistance  the  book  can  wait." 

"I  shouldn't  have  said  that,"  she 
cut  in  quickly,  her  lips  tightening 
slightly.  "It  was  utterly  absurd  of 
me  to  hint  that  I  might  require  as- 
sistance— that  I  cannot  take  care  of 
myself.  But  I  shall  be  proud  of  the 
friendship  of  John  Aldous." 
I  "Yes,  you  can  take  care  of  your- 
self, Ladygray,"  said  Aldous  softly, 
looking  into  her  eyes  and  yet  speak- 
ing as  if  to  himself.  "That  is  why 
you  have  broken  so  curiously  into 
my  life.  It's  that — and  not  your 
beauty.  I  have  known  beautiful 
women  before.  But  they  were — just 
women,  frail  things  that  might  snap 
under  stress.  I  have  always  thought 
there  is  only  one  woman  in  ten 
thousand  who  would  not  do  that — 
under  certain  conditions.  I  believe 
you  are  that  one  in  ten  thousand. 
You  can  go  on  to  Tete  Jaune  alone. 
You  can  go  anywhere  alone — and 
care  for  yourself." 

He  was  looking  at  her  so  strange- 
ly that  she  held  her  breath,  her  lips 
parted,  the  flush  in  her  cheeks  deep- 
ening. 

"And  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is 
that  I  have  always  known  you  away 
back  in  my  imagination,"  he  went 
on.  "You  have  lived  there,  and  have 
troubled  me.  I  could  not  construct 
you  perfectly.  It  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  you  should  have  borne 
the  same  name — Joanne.  Joanne,  of 
'Fair  Play.'  " 

She  gave  a  little  gasp. 

"Joanne  was — terrible,"  she  cried. 
"She  was  bad — bad  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  her!" 
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"She  was  splendid,"  replied  Aldous, 
without  a  change  in  his  quiet  voice. 
"She  was  splendid — but  bad.  I  racked 
myself  to  find  a  soul  for  her,  and  I 
failed.  And  yet  she  was  splendid.  It 
was  my  crime — not  hers — that  she 
lacked  a  soul.  She  would  have  been 
my  ideal,  but  I  spoiled  her.  And  by 
spoiling  her  I  sold  half  a  million 
copies  of  the  book.  I  did  not  do  it 
purposely.  I  would  have  given  her  a 
soul  if  I  could  have  found  one.  She 
went  her  way." 

"And  you  compare  me  to — her?" 

"Yes,"  said  Aldous  deliberately. 
"You  are  that  Joanne.  But  you 
oossess  what  I  could  not  give  to  her. 
Joanne  of  'Fair  Play'  was  splendid 
without  a  soul.  You  have  what  she 
lacked.  You  may  not  understand, 
but  you  have  come  to  perfect  what  I 
only  partly  created." 

The  color  had  slowly  ebbed  from 
Joanne's  face.  There  was  a  mysteri- 
ous darkness  in  her  eyes. 

"If  you  were  not  John  Aldous  I 
would — strike  you,"  she  said.  "As  it 
i.s — yes — I  want  you  as  a  friend." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  felt  its  warmth  again  in  his 
own.  He  bowed  over  it.  Her  eyes 
rested  steadily  on  his  blond  head, 
and  again  she  noted  the  sprinkle  of 
premature  gray  in  his  hair.  For  a 
second  time  she  felt  almost  over- 
whelmingly the  mysterious  strength 
of  this  man.  Perhaps  each  took 
three  breaths  before  John  Aldous 
raised  his  head.  In  that  time  some- 
thing wonderful  and  complete  passed 
between  them.  Neither  could  have 
told  the  other  what  it  was.  When 
their  eyes  met  again,  it  was  in  their 
faces. 

"I  have  planned  to  have  supper  in 
my  cabin  to-night,"  said  Aldous, 
breaking  the  tension  of  that  first  mo- 
ment. "Won't  you  be  my  guest, 
Ladygray?" 

"Mrs.  Otto  "  she  began. 

"I  will  go  to  her  at  once  and  ex- 
plain that  you  are  going  to  eat 
partridges  with  me,"  he  interrupted. 
"Come — let  me  show  you  intp  my 
workshop  and  home." 

He  led  her  to  the  cabin  and  into  its 
one  big  room. 

"You  will  make  yourself  at  home 
w|hile  T  am  gone,  won't  you?"  he  in- 
vited. "If  it  will  give  you  any 
pleasure  you  may  peel  a  few  pota- 
toes.   I  won't  be  gone  ten  minutes." 

Not  waiting  for  any  protest  she 
might  have,  Aldous  slipped  back 
through  the  door  and  took  the  path 
up  to  the  Ottos'. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AS  SOON  as  he  had  passed 
from  the  view  of  the  cabin 
door  .Mdous  shortened  his 
pace.  He  knew  that  never  in  his 
life  had  he  needed  to  readjust  him- 
self more  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. A  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
seen  a  complete  and  miraculous  revo- 
lution within  him.  It  was  a  change 
so  unusual  and  apparently  so  im- 
possible that  he  could  not  grasp  the 
situation  and  the  fact  all  at  once. 
But  the  truth  of  it  swept  over  him 
more  and  more  swiftly  as  he  made 
his  way  along  the  dark,  narrow  trail 
that  led  up  to  the  Miette  Plain.  It 
was  something  that  not  only  amazed 
and  thrilled  him.  First — as  in  all 
things — he  saw  the  humor  of  it.  He, 
John  Aldous  of  all  men.  liad  utterly 
obliterated  himself,  and  for  a  woman. 
He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  his  most  important 
work.  Frankly  he  had  told  Joanne 
that  she  interested  him  more  just 
now  than  his  book.  Again  he  re- 
peated to  himself  that  it  had  not 
been  a  surrender — but  an  oblitera- 
tion. With  a  pair  of  lovely  eyes 
looking  quietly  into  him,  he  had 
wiped  the  slate  clean  of  the  things 
he  had  preached  for  ten  years  and 
the  laws  he  had  made  for  himself. 
And  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  big 
Otto  tent,  he  found  himself  smiling, 
his  breath  coming  quickly,  strange 
voices  singing  within  him. 

He  stopped  to  load  and  light  his 


pipe  before  he  faced  Mrs.  Otto,  and 
he  clouded  himself  in  as  much  smoke 
as  possible  while  he  explained  lo  her 
that  he  had  almose  forced  Joanne  to 
stop  at  his  cabin  and  eat  partridges 
with  him.  He  learned  that  the  Tete 
Jaune  train  could  not  go  on  until  the 
next  day,  and  after  Mrs.  Otto  h^ 
made  him  take  a  loaf  of  fresh  bread 
and  a  can  of  homemade  marmalade 
as  a  contribution  to  their  feast  he 
turned  back  toward  the  cabin,  trying 
to  whistle  in  his  old  careless  way. 

The  questions  ht  liad  first  asked 
himself  about  Joanne  forced  them- 
selves  back  upon  him  now  with 
deeper  import.  Almost  unconscious- 
ly he  had  revealed  himself  unto  her. 
He  had  spread  open  for  her  eyes 
and  understanding  the  page  which  he 
had  so  long  hidden.  He  had  as  much 
as  confessed  to  her  that  she  had 
come  to  change  him — to  complete 
what  he  had  only  half  created.  It 
had  been  an  almost  inconceivable  and 
daring  confession,  and  he  believed 
that  she  understood  him.  More  than 
that,  she  had  read  about  him.  She  had 
read  his  books.  She  knew  John  Al- 
dous— the  man. 

But  what  did  he  know  about  her 
beyond  the  fact  that  her  name  was 
Joanne  Gray,  and  that  the  on-sweep- 
ing Horde  had  brought  her  into  his 
life  as  mysteriously  as  if  a  storm 
might  have  flung  him  a  bit  of  down 
from  a  swan's  breast?  Where  had 
she  come  from?  And  why  was  she 
going  to  Tete  Jaune?  It  must  be 
some  important  motive  was  taking 
lier  to  a  place  like  Tete  Jaune,  the 
rail-end,  a  place  of  several  thousand 
men,  with  its  crude  muscle  and 
brawn  and  the  seven  passions  of 
man.  It  was  an  impossible  place  for 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman  unpro- 
tected. If  Joanne  had  known  any  one 
among  the  engineers  or  contractors, 
or  had  she  possessed  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  them,  the  tense  lines 
would  not  have  gathered  so  deeply 
about  the  corners  of  Aldous'  mouth. 
But  those  men  whose  brains  were  be- 
hind the  Horde — the  engineers  and 
the  contractors — knew  what  women 
alone  and  unprotected  meant  at  Tete 
Jaune.  Such  women  floated  in  with 
the  Horde.  And  Joanne  was  going 
in  with  the  Horde.  There  lay  the 
peril — and  the  mystery  of  it. 

So  engrossed  was  Aldous  in  his 
thoughts  that  he  had  come  very 
quietly  to  the  cabin  door.  It  was 
Joanne's  voice  that  roused  him. 
Sweet  and  low  she  was  singing  a  few 
lines  from  a  song  which  he  had  never 
heard. 

She  stopped  when  Aldous  appeared 
at  the  door.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
her  eyes  were  a  deeper,  more  won- 
derful blue  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 
and  smiled.  She  had  found  a  towel 
for  an  apron,  and  was  peeling  pota- 
toes. 

"You  will  have  some  unusual  ex- 
cuses to  make  very  soon."  she  greet- 
ed him.  "We  had  a  visitor  while  you 
were  gone.  I  was  washing  the  pota- 
toes when  I  looked  up  to  find  a  pair 
of  the  fiercest,  reddest  moustache! 
I  have  ever  seen,  ornamenting  th« 
doorway.  The  man  had  two  eyef 
that  seemed  about  to  fall  out  when 
he  saw  me.  He  popped  away  likd 
a  rabbit — and — and — there's  something 
he  left  behind  in  his  haste!"  I 

Joanne's  eyes  were    flooded  witM 
laughter  as  she  nodded  at  the  doori 
On  the  sill  was  a  huge  qu 
bacco. 

"Stevens!"  Aldous  chuckle 
bless  my  soul,  if  you  frightened  him 
into  giving  up  a  quid  of  tobacco  like 
that  you  sure  did  startle  him  some!" 
He  kicked  Stevens'  lost  property  out 
with  the  toe  of  his  boot  and  turned 
to  Joanne,  showing  he  the  fresh 
bread  and  marmalade.  "Mrs.  Otto 
sent  these  to  vou,"  he  said.  "And 
the  train  won't  leave  until  to-mor- 
row." 

In  her  silence  he  pulled  a  chair  in 
front  of  her,  sat  down  close,  and 
thrust  the  point  of  his  hunting  knife 
into  one  of  the  two  remaining  pota- 
toes. 
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"And  when  it  does  go  I'm  going 
with  you,"  he  added. 

He  expected  this  announcement 
would  have  some  effect  on  her.  As 
she  jumped  up  with  the  pan  of  pota- 
toes, leaving  the  one  still  speared  on 
the  end  of  his  knife,  he  caught  only 
the  corner  of  a  bewitching  smile. 

"You  still  believe  that  I  will  be 
unable  to  take  care  of  myself  up  at 
this  terrible  Tete  Jaune?"  she  asked, 
bending  for  a  moment  over  the  table. 
"Do  you?" 

"No.  You  can  take  care  of  your- 
self anywhere,  Ladygray,"  he  repeat- 
ed. "But  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
will  be  less  troublesome  for  me  to 
sec  that  no  insults  are  offered  you 
than  for  you  to  resent  those  insults 
when  they  come.  Tete  Jaune  is  full 
of  Quades,"  he  added. 

The  smile  was  gone  from  her  face 
when  she  turned  to  him.  Her  blue 
eyes  were  filled  with  a  tense  anxiety. 

"I  had  almost  forgotten  that  man," 
she  whispered.  "And  you  mean  that 
you   would   fight  for  me— again?" 

"A  thousand  times." 

The  color  grew  deeper  in  her 
cheeks.  "I  read  something  about  you 
once  that  I  have  never  forgotten, 
John  Aldous,"  she  said.  "It  was  after 
you  returned  from  Thibet.  It  said 
that  you  were  largely  made  up  of 
two  emotions — your  contempt  for 
woman  and  your  love  of  adventure; 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
not  to  see  a  flaw  in  one,  and  that  for 
the  other — physical  excitement — you 
would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Perhaps  it  is  this — your  desire  for 
adventure — that  makes  you  want  to 
go  with  me  to  Tete  Jaune?" 

"I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  the  greatest  adventure  of  my 
life,"  he  replied,  and  something  in 
his  quiet  voice  held  her  silent.  He 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  stood  before  her. 
"It  is  already  the  Great  Adventure,"  he 
went  on.  "I  feel  it.  And  I  am  the 
one  to  judge.  Until  to-day  I  would 
have  staked  my  life  that  no  power 
could  have  wrung  from  me  the  con- 
fession I  am  going  to  make  to  you 
voluntarily.  I  have  laughed  at  the 
opinion  the  world  has  held  of  me.  To 
me  it  has  all  been  a  colossal  joke. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  hundreds  of  col- 
umns aimed  at  me  by  excited  women 
through  the  press.  They  have  all 
asked  the  same  question:  Why  do 
you  not  write  of  the  good  things  in 
women  instead  of  always  the  bad?  I 
have  never  given  them  an  answer. 
But  I  answer  you  now — here.  I  have 
not  picked  upon  the  weaknesses  of 
women  because  I  despise  them. 
Those  weaknesses — the  destroying 
frailties  of  womankind — I  have  driven 
over  roughshod  through  the  pages  of 
my  books  because  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  Woman  was  one  thing 
which  God  came  nearest  to  creating 
perfect.  I  believe  they  should  be  per- 
fect. And  because  they  have  not 
quite  that  perfection  which  should  be 
theirs  I  have  driven  the  cold  facts 
home  as  hard  as  I  could.  I  have 
been  a  fool  and  an  iconoclast  instead 
of  a  builder.  This  confession  to  you 
is  proof  that  you  have  brought  me 
face  to  face  with  the  greatest  ad- 
venture of  all." 

The  color  in  her  checks  had  cen- 
tred in  two  bright  spots.  Her  lips 
formed  words  which  came  slowly, 
strangely. 

"I  guess — I  understand,"  she  said. 
"Perhaps  I,  too,  would  have  been 
that  kind  of  an  iconoclast — if  I  could 
have  put  the  things  I  have  thought 
into  written  words."  She  drew  a 
deep  breath,  and  went  on,  her  eyes 
full  upon  him,  speaking  as  if  out  of 
a  dream.  "The  Great  Adventure — 
for  you.    Yes;  and  perhaps  for  both." 

Her  hands  were  drawn  tightly  to 
her  breast.  Something  about  her  as 
she  stood  there,  her  back  to  the  ta- 
ble, drew  John  Aldous  to  her  side, 
forced  the  question  from  his  lips: 
"Tell  me,  Ladygray — why  are  you 
going  to  Tete  Jaune?" 

In  that  same  strange  way,  as  if  her 
lips  were  framing  words  beyond  their 


power  to  control,  she  answered: 

"I  am  going — to  find — my  hus- 
band." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

SILENT,  his  head  bowed  a  little, 
John  Aldous  stood  before  her 
after  those  last  words.  A  slight 
noise  outside  gave  him  the  pretext  to 
turn  to  the  door.  She  was  going  to 
Tete  Jaune — to  find  her  husband!  He 
had  not  expected  that.  For  a  breath, 
as  he  looked  out  toward  the  bush, 
his  mind  was  in  a  strange  daze.  A 
dozen  times  she  had  given  him  to 
understand  there  was  no  husband, 
father  or  brother  waiting  for  her  at 
the  rail-end.  She  had  told  him  that 
she  was  alone — without  friends.  And 
now,  like  a  confession,  those  words 
had  come  strangely  from  her  lips. 

What  he  had  heard  was  one  of  Ot- 
to's 'pack  horses  coming  down  to 
drink.    He  turned  toward  her  again. 

Joanne  stood  with  her  back  still  to 
the  table.  She  had  slipped  a  hand 
into  the  front  of  her  dress  and  had 
drawn  forth  a  long  thick  envelope. 
As  she  opened  it,  Aldous  saw  that  it 
contained  banknotes.  From  among 
these  she  picked  out  a  bit  of  paper 
and  offered  it  to  him. 

"That  will  explain — partly."  she 
said. 

it  was  a  newspaper  clipping,  worn 
and  faded,  with  a  date  two  years  old. 
It  had  apparently  been  cut  from  an 
English  paper,  and  told  briefly  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Mortimer  FitzHugh, 
son  of  a  prominent  Devonshire  fam- 
ily, who  had  lost  his  life  while  on  a 
hunting  trip  in  the  British  Columbia 
wilds. 

"He  was  my  husband,"  said  Joanne, 
as  Aldous  finished.  "Until  six  months 
ago  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
statement  in  the  paper  was  not  true. 
Then — an  acquaintance  came  out  here 
hunting.  He  returned  with  a  strange 
story.  He  declared  that  he  had  seen 
Mr.  FitzHugh  alive.  Now  you  know 
why  I  am  here.  I  had  not  meant  to 
tell  you.  It  places  me  in  a  light 
which  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  ex- 
plain away — just  now.  I  have  come 
to  prove  or  disprove  his  death.  If 
he  is  alive  " 

For  the  first  time  she  betrayed  the 
struggle  she  was  rnaking  against 
some  powerful  emotion  which  she 
was  fighting  to  repress.  Her  face 
had  paled.  She  stopped  herself  with 
a  quick  breath,  as  if  knowing  that 
she  had  already  gone  too  far. 

"I  guess  I  understand,"  said  Al- 
dous. "For  some  reason  your  anxi- 
ety is  not  that  you  will  find  him 
dead,  Ladygray,  but  that  you  may 
find  him  alive." 

"Yes — yes,  that  is  it.  But  you  must 
not  urge  me  farther.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble thing  to  say.  You  will  think 
I  am  not  a  woman,  but  a  fiend.  And 
I  am  your  guest.  You  have  invited 
me  to  supper.  And — the  potatoes  are 
ready,  and  there  is  no  fire!" 

She  had  forced  a  smile  back  to  her 
lips.  John  Aldous  whirled  toward  the 
door. 

"I  will  have  the  partridges  in  two 
seconds!"  he  cried.  "I  dropped  them 
when  the  horses  went  through  the 
rapids." 

The  oppressive  and  crushing  effect 
of  Joanne's  first  mention  of  a  hus- 
band was  gone.  He  made  no  effort 
to  explain  or  analyze  the  two  sud- 
den changes  that  swept  over  him. 
He  accepted  them  as  facts,  that  was 
all.  Where  a  few  moments  before 
there  had  been  the  leaden  grip  of 
something  that  seemed  to  be  phys- 
ically choking  him,  there  was  now 
again  the  strange  buoyancy  with 
which  he  had  gone  to  the  Otto  tent. 
He  began  to  whistle  as  he  went  to 
the  river's  edge.  He  was  whistling 
when  he  returned,  the  two  birds  in 
his  hand.  Joanne  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  door.  Again  her  face  was 
a  faintly  tinted  vision  of  tranquil 
loveliness;  her  eves  were  again  like 
the  wonderful  blue  pools  over  the 
sunlit  mountains.  She  smiled  as  he 
came  up.  He  was  amazed — not  that 
she    had    recovered    so  completely 


''John,  I  haven  t  missed  my  cup  of  Ghirar- 
delli's  Ground  Chocolate  for  forty  years, " 


GLirarJeDis 

GroimdCkocolate 


is  used  in  more  than  a  million 
homes  in  the  West 

It  comes  PROTECTED— as  all  chocolate 
should — in  K-lb^  1-lb.,  and  3-lb.  hermet> 
ically  sealed  cans. 


Since  18S2 


D.  GHIRARDELU  CO. 


San  Francisco 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE.  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 
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Warm 
as  toasi 


M  I 

The  war  J« 
!.ikc«  hie  m**uiom  vac  a* 

k  was  aew  M  kiiL  She  fca4  kc- 
coaut  b«eh  sacsc  aa4  bo  Men  Widh 
bcr  VTTcljr  anw  fcwed  haitmxr  to  fW 
f^^oMcn  ribc  poM  a  Mcfc  4f 
hfttcmu.  'Hat  Matmu  vs  w  »«■ 
with  ■anmh^r."  dx^  uM  him.  He 
WOt  a  firc^  BcTOMi  that, 
ins  m  the  wattr, 
4rrMn4  that  bM  4Mia 
<w4,  aii4  that  be  cxwM 
(be  prrrarrd  the  tmntr.  Witk  tbe 
becbMMC  of  tek  be  ci(Mc4  tbe  cabia 
>l0or  tkat  be  aHf^ 
for  ti^fetiBC  tbe  W 
Btde  earfier  He  ba 
its  watm  ctev  woaU 
wpou  the  thSdk  waft  coOs  of  bcr 
bair. 
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Perfeciion  Oil  Heaier 


Cheery  comfort  for  chilly  evenings. 
A  gallon  of  PEARL  OIL  gives  nine 
hours  of  intense,  odorless  heat- 
wherever  and  whenever  you  want  it 
Prices:  $3.75  to  $7.75 

DtaUr:  Everj-where 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

I  California) 


be  tax  *awm  ovroote  be 
tbe  oval  be  looked  mto  the 
«<lteit  Uae  of  bcr  rrcs  : 
tmou  He  foMd  it  a  4eB»btf«i  *em- 
tanoa  to  talk  to  bcr  zmd  look  ioto 
those  cyc4  at  the  nmr  tane.  He 
toU  her  More  abo^  biiwfrtf  tbaa  he 
had  ercr  told  another  tool  It  was 
ike  who  spoke  brtt  of  tbe  wu—M-iin 
cDoa  which  be  was  workiwc- 

'Aad  this  bsc  book  yow  are  writ- 
iag,  which  jro«  cal  'Mothers,"'  she 
«aidL    -U  it  to  be  ace  'Fair  Play?" 

'It  was  to  hare  bees  the  last  of 
the  trilocr.    Bot  it  wo«'t  be  mow. 
Ladrsray.    IVe  chaa«ed  mtf  "■sad-" 
-Bat  it  is  so  •early  iaiibrif,  yoa 

"I  wo^  bare  completed  it  this 
a-eck.  I  was  niibiat  ic  to  aa  cad 
.t  ferer  beat  whc»— yoa  raair" 

He  saw  the  trowMed  look  ia  her 
trc«.  aad  basteacd  to  add: 

"Let  as  not  talk  abott  that  Baaa- 
icript,  Ladysray.  Soac  day  I  wiB 
«t  yoa  read  it.  aad  thca  voa  wiO  aa- 
icrrtaad  why  yoar  cooiiac  baa  aot 
-■ft  it.  At  first  I  was  aareasoaably 
listarbed  bccaase  I  thoaght  that  I 
-rrast  fiaisb  it  withia  a  week  from  to- 
?ay.  I  start  oat  on  a  aew  adrentare 
-hen — a  strange  adrcntare.  into  tbe 
N'ortb." 

"That  means — the  wild  coantry?' 
-he  askedL  "TJp  there  ia  tbe  North — 
-here  are  no  people?^ 

"An  occasioaal  Indian,  perhaps,  a 
prospector  now  and  then.'  he  said. 
Last  year  I  trareled  a  bandred  aad 
-Trenty-serea  days  withoat  feeiac  a 
-amaa  face  except  that  of  my  Cree 
-ompaatoo. 

She  had  leaned  a  little  orer  the  ta- 
ble, and  was  looking  at  him  intently, 
her  eyes  shining. 

"That  is  why  I  hare  anderstood 
roo,  and  read  between  tbe  printed 
lines  in  yoor  books."  she  said.  "If  I 
'-a'!  fc'^en  a  T  w^n''!  ^are  been 

-e  those 

.  .  —  -i*.  tbe 

.^re  you  .-itir  only  the 
f  the  winds  aad  tbe  fall 
-r  feet  but  yoor  own.  Ob, 
-are  been  a  manf    It  was 
— e     It  was  a  i»rt  of  me. 
.\nd  I  loved  it— loved  itT 

A  poietiant  erief  h»ii  *bot  into  her 
H*-  -         '  -  '•  •  almost  in  a 
'.4  at  her  in 


Daaiel  was  at 
b«  _ 

Loais  oa  the 
in  tkat  Bctk 
the  low  wbitew 
mg  the  sea.  Tbe 
that  Sir  Daaiel 
fose  me,  aad  I 
taia  pea  ia  the 
bbck  ceakwood 
serpeat's  bead, 
pola  at  aaothcr 
latcnor  of  Ccyfaa. 
dat  I  was  iranlag 
Sir  DaaieTs  traas. 
h  baa'' 
".AJway»."  «ai<  , 
For  a  few  tease 
looked  stcagy  ^ 
Swiftly,  uiaagely. 
bridgHC  itself  lor  tl 
fwept  back  swiftly  . 
tbaadcr  sky.    They  were 
su  angers-  They 
friends  of  a  day.  The  grip  of 
bands  tighteacd.  A 
tpraag  to  bis  fipsu    Before  be 

«pcak    be    saw  a  

ckaage  leap  iato  Joanae's  face, 
bad  tamed  bcr  face  a  Bttle  so  that 
she  was  lookiag  toward  the 
A  frightened  cry  broke  front  bcr 
.Xldoos  whirled  aboat.  There 
nothing  there.  He  looked  at  J< 
aeun.  She  was  white  and 
Hef  hands  were  clatcbed  at  her 
breast.  Her  eye*,  big  aad  dark  mwd 
ftarin^  were  stiB  fixed  oa  tbe  win- 
dow. 

"That  manr  she  panted.  "His  face 
was  there— against  tbe  glass— Iflte  a 
dertrsr" 

-Oaadcr 

-Yes." 

She  caagbt  at  his  arm  as  be  spraac 
toward  the  door 
•"Stopr  she  cried.  "Yoa  mastn  t  go 

oat- 


a  moment  be  tamed  at  the 
He  was  as  she  had  seen  biai 
„.  Qoade's  place,  terribly  cooL  a 
strange,  qaiet  smile  on  bis  Hps. 
eyes  were  gray,  smiling  steel. 

"Oose  the  door  after  me  and  T 
it  nntil  I  retam."  he  said.  "Y 
the  first  woman  gnest  I  erer 
Ladrgrar.    I  cannot  allow  yoa  • 
insulted  r* 

As  he  went  oat  sae  saw  bim  slip 
fometbinv  from  bis  pocket.  Sh? 
caagbt  the  glitter  of  it  in  tbe  lam; 

(To  be  coatinaad.) 


For 

door. 
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Eating  Poultry 

POULTRY  should  not  be  eaten 
the  same  day  it  is  killed.  The 
habit  of  killing  a  chicken  in  the 
morning,  preparing  it  for  cooking  and 
eating  it  within  a  few  hours  is  alto- 
gether too  common. 

The  internal  temperature  of  a 
chicken  is  nearly  107  degres,  and 
wlien  the  chicken  is  killed  and  eaten 
in  a  few  hours  it  is  impossible  for  the 
animal  heat  or  "chicken  odor"  to  es- 
cape. Kill,  cook  and  cat  a  chicken 
as  soon  as  possible  and  the  meat  will 
smell  of  the  barnyard. 

It  is  not  fit  for  human  consumption. 
Chickens  should  be  killed  at  night; 
hung  in  a  well-ventilated  place  until 
morning,  then  dipped  in  hot  water  to 
remove  the  feathers,  and  cleaned  and 
drawn  just  before  being  placed  on  the 
stove.  It  is  preferable  to  starve  the 
chicken  before  killing  but  this  is  not 
necessary  when  the  chicken  is  killed 
at  night  and  eaten  the  following  day. 

If  they  are  starved  and  there  is  no 
food  in  the  crop  or  intestines  they 
will  keep  for  two  or  three  days  if 
they  are  not  opened.  Killing  a  chicken 
the  night  before  eating  makes  the 
meat  tender.  It  allows  the  "chicken 
odor"  to  leave  the  carcass,  and  it  im- 
proves the  qualit"  and  flavor  of  the 
flesh. 

Berries  Are  Profitable 

By  J.  M.  Moniz, 

Schantupol,  Cal. 

THE  berry  season  in  the  Sebas- 
topol  section  has  just  closed, 
it  was  a  very  profitable  one  for 
the  growers,  who  are  jubilant  over 
the  returns.  As  a  rule  very  good 
prices  were  netted  them  for  their 
fruit. 

In  some  instances  berries  shipped 
to  Eastern  points,  as  well  as  local 
shipping  points,  sold  for  the  highest 
prices  ever  obtained;  cannery  berries 
netted  good  prices.  Canned  goods 
are  moving  rapidly. 

The  Sebastopol  district  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  berry  producing  dis- 
tricts in  the  less  State,  and  over  3,000 
tons  of  this  fruit  are  grown  and  sold 
there  annually. 

There  are  a  good  many  things  in 
favor  of  the  berry  mdustry,  which  is 
just  now  at  its  infancy.  It  is  one  of 
the  small  fruits  that  will  continue  to 
command  the  highest  market  prices, 
owing  to  the  large  and  extensive  new 
markets  that  have  been  developed  re- 
cently, causing  an  enormous  demand 
for  this  fruit. 

Considerable  of  this  development 
lias  been  done  during  the  past  few^ 
years,  credit  being  due  to  competent 
organization  on  the  part  of  the  grow- 
ers, who  have  with  interest  and  care 
grown  their  crops  under  particular 
standardization  methods,  and  tliere- 
fore  have  .-.uccessfully  put  their 
product  upon  the  market  in  a  shape 
and  condition  that  have  benefited 
them  well  in  •)aymcnt  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

By  growing  berries  under  these 
methods  the  fruit  can  be  harvested 
and  placed  upon  the  market  imme- 
diately in  a  good  preserving  shape. 

This  improvement  is  due  principally 
to  securing  the  proper  help  and 
transportation  facilities.  The  selling 
is  done  under  one  body  and  into  a 
direct  selling  agency. 

In  speaking  of  the  many  different 
manners  that  many  varieties  of  ber- 
ries can  be  used  in,  one  can  use  them 
for  fresh  tal)le  use,  jams,  jellies,  put 
them  up  in  cans  for  later  use.  make 
them  up  into  juices,  cordials,  or 
otherwise  evaporate  them,  which 
enables  the  fruit  to  keep  indefinitely 
and  still  retain  its  flavor. 


Get  Eqqs 
Now 

Fall  and  winter  eggs  bring  big 
money.  Start  your  early-hatched 
pullets  laying  now — keep  them  at 
it  all  winter.  Hurry  along  the 
late  ones.  Help  the  hens  through 
the  critical  molting  period  when 
they  are  weak  and  liable  to  con- 
tract many  diseases.  Make  every 
bird  a  producer  by  using 

Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator 

It  makes  hens  lay  by  supplying 
the  tonics  they  need  at  this  season 
and  quickly  putting  them  in  lay- 
ing condition.  It  induces  them 
to  eat  better — hastens  digestion 
and  assimilation — prevents  dis- 
orders of  liver  and  bowels — stirs 
the  egg-producing  organs  into 
activity.  Used  by  successful 
poultrymen  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  cost  is  small — one  cent  a 
hen  per  month — results  are  big. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instruc- 
tiona  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Prepa- 
rations under  our  square-deal  guaran- 
tee—"Kour  money  back  if  YOU  are 
not  satisfied' ' — the  eruarantee  that^ 
has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 
ll'r^tf  tnday  for  (>4-paee 
^5  Foultry  Book— FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


POULTRY  EXPERT  £&:1S£ 

your   egg   yield,    health   of  flock   and   shorten  the 

molt.     $1.00  for  advice  and  formula. 

Susan  Swaysg^ood.  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

AutSior  "California  Poultry  Practice."    Price  Sl.'nt 
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Watch-It-Get 'Em 

Ant  Destroyer — is  slow  acting — does  not 
kill  instaDtly,  but  gets  the  net^t  as  well  as 
the  p-u-ent.  Does  not  lose  strength.  Pos- 
itlrely  non-poisonous — no  danger  to  chil- 
dren, house  pets,  or  foodstuffs.  Send  6c 
for  trial  can.  Ask  your  neighbor.  She 
uses  it  At  your  dealer.  Accept  no 
substitute.  Write  Watch-It-Get-"Em  Co.. 
DEPT.  O.  in  to  2.%  MINNA  ST., 
S.^N  FR.INCISCO,  CAL. 


Hones  Saves  Half  Your 
Underwear  Money 

When  you  spend  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  for  a  suit  of  Hanes  Underwear 
you  save  that  much.  For  there's  a  big 
$2  worth  of  warmth  and  wear  and 
comfort  in  the  clean,  soft  cotton. 
Think,  only  65c  a  single  garment  or 
$1.25  for  union  suits,  despite  the  high 
prices  of  materials. 


65c 
per 
Garment 


$1.25 
per 
Union  Suit 


Hanes  Union  Suits  have  a  com- 
fortable Closed  Crotch  that  stays 
closed;  Elastic  Shoulders  with  Im- 
proved Lap  Seams  which  "give" 
with  every  motion;  a  snug-fitting 
Collarette  which  always  keeps  the 
wind  out  of  the  neck;  Improved 
Cuffs  at  wrist  and  ankle  which  hug 
close  and  do  not  stretch  out  of 
shape ;  and  every  button  is  a  good 
Pearl  Button  sewed  on  for  keeps. 

Hanes  Separate  Garments  have  Double 
Gussets  to  double  the  wear;  a  Comfortable, 
Staunch  Waistband;  Improved  Cuffs  which 
hug  the  wrists  and  won't  flare  out;  a  snug 
Elastic  Collarette  which  never  gaps;  Elastic 
Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion. 

Pre-shrinking  keeps  all  Hanes  Underwear 
elastic  and  true  to  size  and  shape.  Seams 
are  unbreakable  where  the  wear  is  greatest. 
Give  'em  the  toughest  wear  you  know  how. 

That's  a  lot  of  underwear  for  65c  or 
$1.25 — a  whole  lot  more  than  you  ever 
got  before.  Hanes  is  honest  all  the  way 
through — no  frills — just  common-sense 
underwear  for  hard-working,  big- 
muscled,  thrifty  men. 

Don't  waste  money — buy  Hanes  and 
save  money.  See  a  Hanes  dealer.  If  you 
don't  know  one,  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Winaton- Salem,  N.  C. 


Jo6t'hill 
^rown  trees 
are  immune 
from  crown- 
gall  and 
rooi-knoi 


fibrous  roots 
are^rown  only 
on  our  foot-hill 
locations. 
THEf  ARE  TREE 
INSl/RMCE 


Buy  Trees  Now 
and  Save  Money 

Fruit  growers  are  prosperous.  The  demand  is  heavy  and 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  good  trees. 

Prunes,  .lliiionds,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Pears,  Shipping 
Pluni.s.  Clinkstone  Peaches,  Olives  and  Walnuts — all  safe  and 
profitable  according  to  the  adaptability  of  your  location. 
Our  assortment  in  these  is  complete. 

Give  us  your  order  now  while  our  foothlll-groTrn  pedi- 
greed trees  can  be  reserved  for  you  and  at  the  special  price 
we  now  make. 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special  quotation.  DO  IT 
XOW.    Address  P.  O.  Box  A. 


Secretary  and  Manager. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO., 

Newcastle,  California, 
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Your  onw  sMiw^s^^ 
isftMifpotashnow 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  Chemical  analyses  prove 
it.  Experiments  with  crops  prove  it.  There  is  enough  potash 
in  your  ground  now  to  grow  all  the  crops  that  you  will  ever 
plant.  The  problem  is  how  to  free  it,  how  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  the  roots.  Tillage  will  free  the  potash,  completed 
by  lime,  decaying  roots  and  green  manure.  Also  will  free 
large  quantities  of  natural  phosphorus. 

The  best  way  to  release  plant  food  is  to  blast  the  soil  with 

<^i^FARM  POWDERS 

^  ^     STUMPING  —  AORICULTURAU 

Blasting  is  tillage,  tillage  of  the  most  thorough  and  inten- 
sive kind  known  today,  more  effective  than  can  be  secured 
in  any  other  way.  Blasting  followed  by  proper  farm  prac- 
tices will  release  the  potash.  It  starts  in  motion  the  proc- 
esses that  will  free  the  potash  and  phosphorus  in  your  soil 
and  increase  the  nitrogen  supply. 

To  get  the  ideal  results  in  .subsoil  blasting,  use  Eureka  Stumping 
Powder — one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders  It  has  a  disruptive,  heaving, 
action — exactly  what  is  needed  for  breaking  up  the  subsoil  or  hardpan. 

Get  the  Giant  Book  on  Subsoil  Blasting 
Sent  Free  on  Request 

This   book  —  prepared   especially  for 
Pacific  Coast  farmers — tells  how  and  why 
blasting    provides    drainage,   gives  in- 
creased moisture  storage  capacity,  and 
FREES  PLANT  FOODS.     We  will 
send  you  a  copy  on  request.  Other 
valuable    books — on   Stump  Blasting, 
Boulder  Blasting,    Tree  Planting  and 
Ditch    Blasting — are   also   sent  free. 
Mark  in  the  coupvn  the  books  that 
you  prefer.    Mail  it  today. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
' '  Everything  for  Bituting  ' ' 
Distributors  everywhere  in  the  West 

THE  STANDARD 

OIL  COM^||JHLY'S 

It's  all  power 

because  it's  all  re- 
fined gasoline — not 
a  mixture. 


PFor  Every  Ond  Screw 

th  "'F\  ¥  "-^  TT 

^I^^X^:"  I       and  1^ 

Hot  Axphnltum  ^      yj^y,      A  (;<iarnnteed 

Dipped  ,     ^^^^^M 


Screw 
Cnialni; 
FittinBTii 

II  nd 
Vnl  veil 
Giiamnteed 
for  I'reMnure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


Bulk  Handling  of  Grain 

Further  Fads  as  to  the  System  Proposed  for  California. 


IN  the  September  number  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  bulk  handling  of 
grain,  taken  from  a  circular  issued 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  University.  By  an  inadvertence 
the  conclusions  reached  in  the  cir- 
cular were  not  included  in  the  article. 
They  were  as  follows: 

It  is  apparent  that  the  bulk  handl- 
ing of  grain  on  California  farms, 
cither  from  the  combined  harvester 
or  from  the  binder,  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable and  would  undoubtedly  make 
for  economy  and  for  the  betterment 
of  the  industry.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  it  is  much  more  easily  accom- 
plished for  wheat  than  for  barley,  due 
to  the  systems  in  vogue  for  grading 
the  grains  and  to  the  fact  that  all 
California  wheat  is  used  in  the  State. 

How  much  the  actual  saving  would 
be  for  either  cereal  to  the  farmer  is 
problematical,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  (1)  the  future  comparative 
prices  for  sacked  and  bulk  grain,  (2) 
the  varying  distances  grain  must  be 
hauled  from  the  farm,  and  (3)  the 
future  price  of  sacks. 

The  greatest  saving  by  handling 
grain  in  bulk  is  after  the  grain  leaves 
the  farm.  The  contention  that  the 
old  sacked  system  of  handling  grain 
is  necessarily  inherent  to  California 
is  amply  disproved  by  the  experience 
of  other  grain-producing  countries 
which,  prompted  by  governmental  in- 
vestigation, have  changed  from  the 
sacked  to  the  bulk  system  with  the 
advent  of  the  grain-carrying  steam- 
ship. 

We  Import  Wheat. 

In  the  last  twenty  years.  California 
has  changed  from  a  wheat  exporting 
to  a  wheat  importing  State.  Mean- 
while the  production  of  barley  has  so 
greatly  increased  that  the  export  prob- 
lem of  grain-handling  is  largely  con- 
fined to  barley.  Since  wheat  in  Cal- 
ifornia is  largely  consumed  inside  the 
State,  it  is  much  more  readily  possible 
to  handle  that  grain  by  bulk  since  no 
export  problems  are  thereby  en- 
countered. 

The  bulk-handling  of  barley  is  at- 
tended with  greater  difficulty  than 
that  of  wheat,  due  to  the  fact  that 
barley  is  purchased  more  upon  its 
physical  appearance  than  upon  its 
chemical  quality.  Brewers  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  purchasing  barley  in 
individual  lots  on  the  theory  that  the 
germination  of  these  lots  would  be 
uniform  and  therefore  the  brewing 
quality  of  the  product  would  be  of 
higher  grade  than  otherwise.  Because 
the  change  from  the  sacked  to  the 
hulk-handling  of  barley  necessitates 
the  mixing  of  various  lots,  the  diffi- 
culties are  greatly  increased. 

Six  Necessary  Changes. 

Of  the  six  changes  which  the  shift 
from  the  sacked  to  the  bulk  method 
would  make  necessary  for  export 
grain,  three  lie  beyond  the  farm  and 
rural  community.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  farmers  may  (1)  equip  har- 
vesting machinery  to  handle  bulk 
grain,  and  (2)  build  grain  bins  or 
portable  elevators  on  the  farm,  and 
that  (3)  elevators  may  be  built  by 
co-operative  effort  at  local  shipping 
points.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however, 
to  predict  that  the  other  necessary 
changes  can  be  accomplished  merely 
by  the  agitation  of  farming  commun- 
ities. These  are  (4)  the  erection  of 
a  great  terminal  elevator,  (5)  equip- 
ment of  rolling  stock,  boats  and  ships 
to  carry  bulk  grain,  and  (6)  the  per- 
manent opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Of  these  the  most  important,  and  for 
the  present  the  most  uncertain,  is  the 
erection  of  a  terminal  elevator  to  ac- 
commodate the  export  grain. 

Co-Operative  Elevators. 

Until  some  plan  is  under  way  for  a 
terminal  elevator  and  until  grain  ships 


are  equipped  to  carry  bulk  grain 
through  the  canal,  it  is  evidently  un- 
desirable  for  the  barley  ranchers  to 
make  any  large  expenditure  for  build- 
ing local  elevators,  farm  grain  bins  or 
bulk  grain  harvester  attachments. 

If  the  time  comes  to  erect  local 
elevators  at  shipping  points  it  may  be 
well  for  the  farmers  of  California  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  middle 
western  States.  It  was  there  learned 
by  bitter  experience  that  unless  there 
were  more  than  one  local  elevator  to 
which  farmers  could  ship,  or  unless 
the  local  elevator  were  maintained  by 
some  co-operative  enterprise  for  the 
common  benefit,  the  likelihood  of 
monopolistic  control  and  of  conse- 
quent dissatisfaction  was  greatly  in- 
creased. If  it  is  desirable  to  ship  in 
bulk  it  thereby  becomes  desirable  to 
build  upon  the  co-operative  plan  such 
local  elevators  as  may  be  necessary. 


How  to  Use  Lime 

H.\LF  of  our  soils  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  are  in  need  of 
liming.  This  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at  only  after  years  >  i 
experimenting  and  observation.  ^ 
far  no  great  amount  of  liming  1...- 
bcen  done  in  California  as  compar<'! 
with  other  States,  but  the  need  oi 
is  becoming  more  and  more  cvidci.t. 
and  as  a  result  farmers  are  now  sho"  - 
ing  a  constantly  increasing  interest  i 
the  subject  of  liming. 

Many  do  not  understand  the  rcas' 
for  applying  lime,  or  the  exact  results 
to  be  expected.  Most  people  expci  • 
lime  to  have  an  immediate  effect  >  :i 
the  crop  simitar  to  that  of  a  fertilizer 
Lime,  however,  is  not  used  as  a  fi  r- 
tilizer,  but  to  correct  the  sourness  i  f 
acid  soils  and  make  them  bet;cr 
suited  to  the  growing  of  crops,  p-r- 
ticularly  the  clovers  and  alfalfa.  It  i- 
not  used  for  immediate  effects  exci  i  t 
in  the  case  of  clover  and  alfalfa,  al- 
though it  will  usually  produce  son.i 
increased  return  on  the  cereals  am! 
grasses.  The  principal  reason  ii 
using  lime  is  to  make  legume  growii  ^- 
possible. 

Although  lime  is  an  important  fr.' 
tor  in  growing  clover  and  alfalfa, 
should  not  be  inferred  that  all  clov<  r 
and  alfalfa  failure  are  due  to  a  lack 
of  lime.  But  on  land  that  is  reasor- 
ably  well  drained  and  in  a  fair  sta;  ■ 
of  fertility,  the  chances  are  that  ti  » 
use  of  lime  would  be  of  benefit. 

In  applying  lime  it  is  best  to  3p]i'  ■ 
a  little    more    than    is    needed  t  • 
sweeten  the  plow  land  at  the  first  ij 
plication,  and  repeat  with  one-half  u< 
one  ton  once  in  four  to  eight  year- 
The  best  time  to  put  on  the  lime  - 
after  the  land  has  been  broken  for 
crop,   such  as  wheat,  allowing  tl  ■ 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  to  wor 
it  into  the  soil. 

Above  the  Sink. 

I  went  into  a  very  cheery  kitclu 
recently.  When  I  remarked  about  i: 
my  hostess  said:  "Do  you  know  wl. . 
it  looks  so  bright?  Not  because  i 
clean  or  polish  any  more  than  any 
other  woman,  but  because  of  th,.; 
strip  of  Japanese  runner  on  the  wa.I 
above  my  sink. 

"It  keeps  the  woodwork  clean  an  ' 
the  room  looks  so  dull  without  it." 

I  thought  this  a  very  good  iilc 
and  pass  it  on  to  you.    Any  gaystr;; 
of   cloth    could    be    used,    and    tl  > 
woman  who  likes  to  embroider  con.'' 
make  a  very  attractive  strip. 

Tack  it  up  on  the  wall  or  wood 
work  above  the  sink.  They  can  t" 
used  on  the  walls  in  any  part  of  tl'.< 
kitchen  or  house  where  water  is  ar: 
to  splash. 

They  are  a  great  decoration,  be 
sides  being  a  eood  protection  again-- 
water  spots  on  the  wall. — Mrs.  R.  U 
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State  Grange  Affairs 


Edited  by  Kate  Hill 

State  Lecturer. 
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U  T  H  E  R 
FORD 
Grange, 
after  discussing 
•'What  Is  Patriot- 
ism," listened  to 
a  n  address  o  n 
"  True  Patriot- 
ism." "Agricult- 
ure in  the  High 
School,"  the  "State  Library"  and 
"How  to  Keep  Boys  on  the  Farm" 
were  interesting  subjects  during  the 
last  quarter's  lecture  hours. 

Santa  Clara  county  Pomona  Grange 
lias  had  profitable  talks  on  Poultry, 
1  luit  Drying  and  Road  Bondng,  Not 
I  I  many  meetings  has  the  grange  re- 
'  L'ived  more  interestedly  an  address 
tlian  that  which  was  delivered  by 
I  harles  Weeks,  the  well-known 
rower  of  Palo  Alto,  on  poultry. 
Mr.  Bone  and  Mr.  Merrill,  both 
-lood  Grangers,  have  talked  to  many 
firanges  in  Santa  Clara  county  on  the 
Prune  and  Apple  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 

.A.lpaugh  Grange  in  Tulare  county 
IS  formed  a  co-operative  canning  club. 
Napa  Grange  indorses  the  proposed 
lu  w  Highway  Bonds. 

The  question  of  a  Farm  Advisor  is 
u'ing  considered  by  Sacramento  and 
Sonoma  County  Granges. 
Forestville  Grange  has  had  inter- 
ring talks  on  the  Housefly,  In- 
sects injurious  to  and  beneficial  to 
the  farmer.  Noxious  Weeds  and  how 
to  eradicate  them,  "Immigration  in 
Relation  to  Our  Country's  Pros- 
perity," as  well  as  a  splendid  address 
on  "Music  and  Reading  in  the  Home," 
by  Prof.  Nolan. 

Antelope,  Tulare,  Pomona,  Sacra- 
mento, Napa,  Sebastopol,  Santa  Rosa 
and  many  other  Granges  have  given 
time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Law,  the  Torrens  Land 
Act  and  the  New  Milk  Law. 

On  October  7,  at  an  open  meeting, 
Mountain  View  Grange  listened  to  an 
instructive  talk  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Wagen- 
knecht  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion. 


Grange  Principles. 


tilling  the  soil;  or  may  have  some 
interest  in  conflict  wit'h  our  (pur- 
poses. But  we  appeal  to  all  good 
citizens  for  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion to  assist  in  our  eflforts  toward 
reform,  that  we  may  eventually  re- 
move from  our  midst  the  last  vestige 
of  tyranny  and  corruption. 


We  shall  advance  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation among  ourselves,  and  for  our 
children,  by  all  just  means  within 
our  power.  We  especially  advocate 
for  our  agricultural  and  industrial 
colleges,  that  practical  agriculture, 
domestic  science,  and  all  the  arts 
which  adorn  the  home  be  taught  in 
their  courses  of  study. 

We  emphatically  and  sincerely 
assert  the  oft-repeated  truth,  taught 
in  our  organic  law,  that  the  Grange 
— National,  State  or  Subordinate— is 
not  a  political  or  party  organization. 
No  Grange,  if  true  to  its  obligations, 
can  discuss  partisan  or  sectarian 
questions,  nor  call  political  conven- 
tions, nor  nominate  candidates,  nor 
even  discuss  their  merits  in  its 
meetings. 

It  is  right  for  every  member  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  legitimately 
influence  for  good  the  action  of  any 
political  party  to  which  he  belongs. 
It  is  his  duty  to  do  all  he  can  in 
his  own  party  to  put  down  bribery, 
corruption  and  trickery;  to  see  that 
none  but  competent,  faithful,  and 
honest  men,  who  will  unflinchingly 
stand  by  our  interests,  are  nomi- 
nated for  all  positions  of  trust;  and 
to  have  carried  out  the  principle 
which  should  characterize  every 
patron. 

Ours  being  peculiarly  a  farmers' 
institution,  we  cannot  admit  all  to 
our  ranks. 

Many  are  excluded  by  the  nature 
of  our  organization,  not  because 
they  are  professional  men,  or  artisan, 
or  laborer,  but  because  they  have 
not  .a    suflFicient    direct    interest  in 


We  hail  the  general  desire  for 
fraternal  harmony,  equitable  com- 
promises, and  earnest  co-operation 
as  an  omen  of  our  future  success. 

It  shall  be  an  abiding  principle 
with  us  to  relieve  any  of  our  op- 
pressed and  suffering  brotherhood  by 
any  means  at  our  command. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  proclaim  it 
among  our  purposes  to  inculcate  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  abilities 
and  sphere    of    woman,    as  is  indi- 
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cated  by  admitting  her  to  member- 
ship and  position  in  our  order. 

Imploring  the  continued  assistance 
of  our  Divine  Master  to  guide  us  in 
our  work,  we  here  pledge  ourselves 
to  faithful  and  harmonious  labor  for 
all  future  time,  to  return  by  our 
united  efforts  to  the  wisdom,  justice, 
fraternity  and  political  purity  of  our 
forefathers. 

(Issued  by  authority  of  the 
National  Granerp.) 


(I  SUBSOIL  BLAST   j  [[  TREE  PLANTING]]  |  A  BLASTED  DITCH  )[  |  A  BOULDER  BLAST [j  |(  STUMP  BLASTING]!  |  ROAD  BLASTING 


Use  Dynamite 
On  Your  Farm 

If  you  have  never  used  Hercules  Dynamite  on  your  farm  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
many  tasks  it  may  be  made  to  perform — and  perform  more  quickly,  more  thorousjhly, 
and  much  more  cheaply  than  can  the  methods  usually  employed. 

In  irrigation  and  drainage  work  especially  does  Hercules  Dynamite  prove  its  superi- 
ority. To  run  an  irrigation  ditch  or  a  drain  by  its  use  is  child's  play  when  you  con- 
sider the  eflFort  and  time  necessary  to  accomplish  the  same  work  with  pick  and  shovel. 

You  simply  plant  the  charges  along  the  prescribed  course.  Connect  with  the  blasting 
machine.  Fire.  There  is  the  ditch.  If  you  want  to  dress  it  up  a  bit,  well  and 
good.     But  usually  it's  ready  for  use  just  as  the  dynamite  leaves  it. 


HEI{CULES 
DYNAMITE 


is  also  most  valuable  for  the  work  it  does  in  subsoil- 
ing — an  operation  which,  by  the  way,  can  be  per- 
formed by  no  other  means. 

Every  progressive  farmer  is  familiar  with  the  almo.st 
phenomenal  crop  results  that  have  been  obtained  by 
subsoiling.  Many,  however,  have  not  yet  tried  it  on 
their  own  land.  How  about  you.' 
In  your  own  interest,  in  the  interest  of  your  farm,  you 
should  write  us  for  a  book  which  we  have  prepared 


on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  dynamite  on  the  farm 
It  is  called,  '  Progressive   Cultivation",   and  sent 
free  on  request. 

In  it  the  subjects  already  mentioned,  also  many  others 
such  as  tree  planting,  road  building,  land  clearing, 
etc.,  are  fully  di.scussed  and  the  best  methods  to 
follow  carefully  explained. 

You  will  find  the  book  well  worth  having.  Write 
for  your  copy  today.     Please  use  the  coupon  below. 


HEHS^ULBSPOViDEI^  CO. 


San  Francisco,  California 


Hercules  Powder  Co., 
San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  — Please  send  ine  a  coi>y  of  "Progressive  Cultivation' 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name    

Address  
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 

BUILD  UP  your  flock— Ask  for  Phoe- 
nix Milling  Company  -Chick  Food 
for  your  litile  chicks — a  perfect  mix- 
ture—  and  Phoenix  Milling  Company 
"Scratch  Food"  tor  your  hens.  Ifa  ex- 
cellent. Your  gfrocer  will  get  either  for 
you.     PHOENIX  MILLING  COMPANY. 

Sacramento,  California.  

BABY  CHICKS  now  ready.  Hatches 
every  week.  Write  for  special  Fall 
chick  circular.  See  why  Fall  chicks 
pay  R  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minorca's,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Also  have  surplus  White  Leghorn 
hatching  eggs.  Orders  hooked  for  im- 
mediate or  spring  delivery.  CAMP- 
BELL   POUJVrRY    RANCH,  Campbell, 

California.   

PLANT'OR  next  SEASON'S  chicks 
now.  Be  forehanded  and  not  a  get- 
lefter.  Send  for  circular  and  prices  of 
our  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Select 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Black 
Minorcas.  Our  stock  is  good,  price  is 
rieht  and  a  postcard  will  tell  you  more 
about  it.  ROOFDEN  POULTRY  RANCH 
AND  HATCHERY,  Box  115,  Campbell, 

Cal.   

PETALUMA  Hatchery  —  Established 
1902.  Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to 
points  reached  in  three  days;  six  va- 
rieties. There  are  fifteen  large  hatch- 
eries here,  but  only  one  "Petaluma 
Hatchery."  We  challenge  the  hen. 
Send  for  free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

INCUI5.\TOR  CHICKS  — Thoroughbred 
White  Plymouth  Rock,  $25.00  per 
hundred;  White  Leghorn,  $12.50  per 
hundred.  Highest  class  of  stock  bred 
to  standard  and  to  lay.  Awarded  all 
first  prizes  at  California  Stale  Fair, 
1916.     MAHAJO  FARM,  P.  O.  Box  597, 

Sacramento,  Cal.   

RHODF,  ISLAND  RED,  White  Leghorn 
chirk.s,  100s,  1,000s;  our  heavy  layers, 
hatched  right  in  $60,000  brick  and  con- 
crete hatchery.  Broiler  plants  supplied. 
Stock,  hatching  eggs.  Prices  reason- 
able. PEBBLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY,  Sunnyvale,  Calitor- 

nia.  

BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks  —  the  kind 
that  win  and  lay;  eggs  for  hatching 
and  choice  stock  for  sale.  Have  bred 
Barred  Rocks  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Write  for  catalog  showing  win- 
nings.      VODDEN'S     ROCKERY,  Los 

Gatos.  Calif.  

COCKERELS— Single  comb  White  Leg- 
horns from  high-grade  stock  that  has 
been  Hoganized  for  several  years. 
Hatched  March  fifteenth.  Price  $24. JO 
per  dozen;  less  than  %  dozen,  $2.50 
each.  A.  SYCHROWSKY,  Sonoma,  Cal. 
MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys  —  Large, 
vigorous  young  stock.  Limited  num- 
ber of  yearling  toms  and  hens.  Order 
earlv  to  secure  best  birds.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. M.  M^REIM.A.N.  Planada,  Calif. 
WHITE  KING  PIGEONS — Mated  pairs; 

have  overstock  at  reduced  prices. 
Best  utility  birds  to  be  had.  Can  sup- 
plv  Barred  Rock  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
pullets.    C.  W.  DAVIS,  Corning,  Cal. 

BARRED    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS  FOR 
SALE — Fine  large  pure-bred  cocker- 
els, pullets,  and  1915  hatch  hens  from 
the  best  blood  lines  on  the  coast.    D.  F. 

GODFREY,  Los  Gatos,  Callt  

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Lay  all 
winter.  Baby  ducks,  $18,  100;  eggs, 
$6,  100.  Choice  cockerels.  "Rocks," 
"Reds,"  "Anconas."  BEAVER  GROVE 
POULTRY  FARM,  St.  Helena,  Cal^ 
TRAPNESTED  White  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns; great  winners  and  layers. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  ARTHUR  H. 
SCHROEDER,  Alta  Mesa,  Mountain 
View,  Cal. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cock- 
erels. We  Hoganize  and  trapnest. 
FAIRMEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  Fair- 
mead,  Cal. 

BARRBD^^ROCKS,     Buff  Orpl^igt^ns. 

Penciled  Runner  Ducks;  prize-win- 
ning breeding  stock.  Reasonable. 
GLENDALE,  Fleming  Avenue,  San  Jose, 

Cal.  

DAY-OLD  chlx — White  Leghorns,  Black 

Minorcas,  Light  Brahmas,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  and  White  Orp- 
ingtons. ENOCH  CREWS,  Seabright, 
Cal.   

BABY     CHICKS      (White  Leghorns) 
shipped  on  approval  before  remitting. 
No  weak  ones  charged  for.  SCHELL- 
VILLE  HATCHERY,  Route  1,  Sonoma, 

Cal^ 

FREE  BOOK— "Chickens  from  Shell  t^ 
Market" — on  application  to  COULSON 

CO.,  Petaluma,  California. 

"FREE" — Folder  about  Lice.  FLOYD, 
Poultry  Expert,  1772  Green  St.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 


ADDITIONAL 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 
will  be  found  on  page  38. 


GARDEN  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


BULBS — 

Best  Holland  Imported. 

Mixed  Early  Tulips  25c  dozen 

Mixed  Cottage  Tulips  30c  dozen 

Mixed  Darwin  Tulips  30c  dozen 

Mixed  Spanish  Iris  1214c  dozen 

Mixed  Daffodils  30c  dozen 

Mixed  Hyacinths   90c  dozen 

Yellow  Callas   25c  each 

Send  for  complete  price-list. 
LOS  ROBLES  NURSERY  AND  GARDEN 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA. 
WALNUTS — Vrooman  Franquette  and 
San  Jose  Mayette  grafted  on  North- 
ern California  black.  Sizes  3  to  10  feet. 
Prices  reasonable.  We  grow  our  own 
trees,  scions  selected  from  our  walnut 
grove.  Walnut  scions  for  sale.  SUN- 
SET NURSERY'.  San  Jose,  California. 
PANAMA  NURSERY  CO.,  Concord,  Cal. 
— Nurserymen  and  landscape  gardeners. 
Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants. 
Estimates  given  on  planting  orchards, 
agricultural  blasting.  Wanted,  2,000 
grape  vines  grafted  on  resistant  root. 

FRENCH  PRUNES  and  apricots — On 
Myrobolan  almond  and  cot  roots. 
Bartlett  pears  on  Japanese  resistant 
root.  Number  one  home-grown  trees. 
Prices  reasonable.  W.  M.  SCOTT,  Cu- 
pertino, Cal.  Phone  ^an^ose  5209-R-4. 
STRAWBERRY    PLANTS    of  (luality. 

Order  early.  Marshall,  Magoon, 
Klondvke,  Brandywine.  Gold  Dollar, 
Early  Ozark,  $2.50  per  1,000.  Cuthbert, 
St.  Regis  everbearing  Raspberry,  sixth 
year.  J.  W.  VINACKE,  Canby,  Oregon. 
WALNUT  TREES — Franquette,  May- 
ette and  Mammoth  on  Black  Root; 
also  grafting  wood  and  black  seedling 
trees;  lowest  prices.  THE  MAMMOTH 
WALNUT  NURSERIES.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
FINNIGAN'S  SELECTED  Strawberry 
Plants,  one  variety  only.  Improved 
new  Oregon.  Guaranteed  true-to- 
name.  Write  for  prices.  A.  H.  FINNI- 
GAN,  Route  6.  Oregon  City,  Oregon. 

BERRY  PLANTS  of  all  kinds.  Large, 
strong  and  well  rooted.    Prices  low- 
est.   M.  J.  MONIZ,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


RABBITS— PIGEONS 
CANARIES 

CALDWELL  BROS.,  America's  leading 
breeders  and  exporters  of  American 
Reds  (formerly  New  Zealands);  com- 
plete line  of  rabbit  remedies,  books, 
hutches,  etc.;  Caldwell  pays  the  ex- 
press; list  free.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
RABBITS  FOR  PROFIT — Send  25c  for 
our  book  on  rabbit  culture,  free  cata- 
log of  rabbit  breeders'  supplies.  Our 
line  is  the  most  complete  in  America. 
GILMORE  RABBIT  FARM,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

FOR  SALE— 28  pairs  Sliver  Barred 
Runt  Maltese  Crossed  Pigeons  at  $1 
per  pair.  Address  SOBRE  VISTA 
FARM,  Agua  Callente  P.  O.,  Sonoma 
Co.,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 100  New  Zealand  Rabbits. 

Thoroughbred  stock,  4  to  6  months 
old.      Address    SOBRE  VISTA  FARM, 
Agua  Cal i en te  P.  O.^  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 
BIG  B .\ If G AI N S — A m e r ira's  be s t  b  1  o o d 

1915  prize-winners.  Fully  pedigreed. 
SINNOTT'S  BABBITRY,  Fresno.  Calif. 
FLEMISH  GIANTS,  bred  with  "a  larger 

rabbit"  aim.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
WINTER'S  RABBIT  FARM,  Gazelle,  Cal. 
I  WANT  CANARIES— Male  and  female; 

also  English  canaries.  BOX  569,  OR- 
CHARD AND  FARM,  San  Francisco. 


LIVESTOCK 


BUNNIES— Advertise  Rabbits  for  sale 
in  Orchard  and   Farm;   only   3c  per 
word. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED  —  To    hear    from    owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.    State  cash  price 
and  description.     D.  F.  BUSH,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn. 

FARMS  WANTED— Have  7,000  buyers; 

describe  your  unsold  property.  409 
FARMERS^  EXCHANGE,  Denver,  Colo. 
WAN'TED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 

ranch  for  sale  or  trade.  HARRY  D. 
HOLDSWORTH.  Whittier.  Cal. 


WANTED — To    hear    from     owner  of 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  O. 
K.  H.\WLEY,  Baldwin.  Wis. 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

USB  PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE— 
The  universal  favorite.  Over  one 
million  American  landowners  are  users 
of  Page.  Why?  Because  it's  built  of 
double  strength  v/ire;  gives  better 
service;  outlasts  the  other  kinds;  gives 
greater  value  for  your  money.  Not 
"how  cheap,"  but  "how  good."  Write 
to-day  for  delivered  prices.  GADDIS 
&  DIXON,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors, 
Main  Office,  Medford,  Oregon, 


BILLIKEN  HERD  of  Improved  Chester 
Whites,  the  prize  winners  at  the 
State  Fair.  The  farmer's  utility  breed 
that  combines  size  with  quality;  that 
produce  the  large  uniform  Utters  of 
big,  growthy  pigs;  the  breed  that  pays 
a  big  Interest  on  the  investment;  fif- 
teen bred  gilts  that  are  due  to  farrow 
in  January;  17  boars  and  30  sows  of 
spring  farrow  that  are  extras  in  every 
way  and  are  of  the  best  blood  lines  the 
breed  produces;  prices  very  reasonable 
and  quality  first  class;  every  one  Im- 
mune to  cholera,  the  virus-serum  treat- 
ment used.  Write  for  prices  and  circu- 
lar. Visit  me  and  make  your  own  se- 
lections. C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills, 
Sacramento  County,  California.  

WINONA  BERKSHIRES — Won  at  the 
1916  California  State  Fair  and  W.  A. 
B.  C  eighteen  prizes,  with  four  firsts 
and  two  championships.  F.  R.  STEEL, 
Winona    Ranch,    Route    1,    Box  A106, 

Grant's  Pass.  Ore.  

FOR  SALE — One  hundred  fifty  high- 
grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers,  part 
springing;  also  few  choice  yearling 
heifers.  J.  A.  KNORR,  Blanchardville, 
Wisconsin.     

FOR  SALE — Fancy  belted  Hampshire 
hogs.    Well  belted  young   sows  and 

boars,  registered.     Prices  reasonable. 

BEN  F.  THORPE  Manager,  Canfleld 
Estate  Ranches.  Bonsall.  California. 

TWO  EXCELLENT  Chester  White  herd 
boars.     Fine  individuals    from  best 

blood  lines.    Priced  very  low.  DALLAS 

BACHE,  Hollistcr,  ^al. 

WiLLOWMOOR  Ayreshires — Great  rec- 
ords; economy;  300  head  In  herd.  J. 

W.  CLISE,  Redmond.  Washington. 

WHEN  YOUR  POULTRY  and  pigeons 

are  lousy  write  FLOYD,  Expert,  1772 
Green  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
DEHORN  YOUR  COWS— It    will  cost 

less  to  keep  them.     Write  F.  TAIN- 

TER,  Corte  Madera,  Cal.     

KEGISTEKED    Poland     China  swine. 

Weanling  pigs  of  both  sexes.    J.  H. 

COOK.  Paradise.  Calif.  

READ   OUR   advertising   on   page  18. 

TAGUS  RANCH,  Tagus  Switch,  via 
Tulare,  California. 

REDROCK  RAN(:h,  (31en    Ellen,  Cal.. 

for  best  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 
HIGH-(:LASS  Duroc-Jersey  hogs.  RED 

ROCK  RANCH.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


BEAUTIFUL  PORTIERE  CURTAINS — 
Made  from  high-grade,  nicely  colored 
wall  paper,  1,000  pennants,  2x14  inch, 
smooth  cut  and  gold  edged.  Including 
all  other  material  complete  $2.25,  ex- 
cept glass  beads.  Portiere  worth  $12 
when  made.  Few  hours'  work.  Send 
for  sample.  JEWEL  PORTIERE  CO., 
4274C  23d  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TO  REDUCE  the  high  cost  of  living 
send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer 

Catalogue.    SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106 

Clay  Street.  San  Francisco. 

FRESH  ROASTED  coffee  direct  from 
the  plantation.    Prepaid,  5  lbs.,  $1.25, 

regular  35c  value.     SUNSET  COFFEE 

CO.,  San  Francisco. 


GAS  ENGINES— SECOND  HAND. 


GAS  ENGINES — I  can  furnish  you  re- 
built Fairbanks,  Morse,  Otto,  Peer- 
less, Samson,  Union  and  other  good 
makes  in  all  sizes.  All  Investigators 
buy  and  all  buyers  are  delighted.  Pay 
when  satisfied.  J.  J.  POTTINGER,  189 
2nd  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FOR  SALE — Pump  and  motor;  Byron 
Jackson  five-inch  vertical  pump  and 
electric  motor  for  Irrigating;  fine  con- 
dition; bargain.  W.  V.  SULLIVAN,  304 
Kialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

PUMPS,  GAS  ENGINES,  MOTORS  In 
stock,  good  condition.  Write  for 
prices  on  what  you  require  and  save 
money.  W.  V.  SULLIVAN.  304  Rialto 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 


SALE  OR  TRADE — 2  new  Petaluma  in- 
cubators 504,  1  used  240  eggs,  large 
brooder;  for  anything  I  can  use  on 
farm — sprayer,  mower,  windmill,  large 
irrigation  pipes,  seeder;  I  pay  differ- 
ence.   H.  A.  KESSLER,  Sharon.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 50  light  acetylene  gas 
plant.     Excellent  condition.  Selling 

on  account  of  getting  electric  lights. 

Price  Tight.     N.  C.  JOHNSON,  Chats- 

wnrth^  California.  

USED  BOOKS  —  Extrsiordinary  bar- 
gains.    Catalog.     HIGENE'S,  F-2441 

Post.  San  Francisco.     (Books  bought.* 


LIVESTOCK  MARKET 


GRAPEWILD  FAIiMS  —  Owners  of 
Grand  Leader  2d,  World's  Fair  Grand 
Champion  Berkshire  boar.  This  boar 
again  demonstrated  his  superior  breed- 
ing qualities  at  this  year's  California 
State  Fair,  winning  Ist  in  all  the  senior 
sow  classes  and  Grand  Championship. 
At  the  1916  Oregon  State  Fair  another 
daughter  won  Junior  and  Reserve 
Grand  Championship.  We  have  stock 
of  all  ages  for  sale.  Including  a  num- 
ber of  good  boars.  A.  B.  HUMPHREY, 
Escalon.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  our  big  type 
Poland-Chinas.  Smooth,  easy  feeders 
that  make  greatest  weight  in  shortest 
time  at  lowest  cost,  topping  the  market 
at  225  lbs.  in  6  months.  300  head,  both 
sexe.s,  all  ages,  reasonable  prices.  Some 
fine  bred  sows  and  gilts  and  toppy 
young  boars.  Best  Eastern  blood  lines. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ranch  In  Tu- 
lare County,  but  address  owner,  R.  H. 
WHITTEN,  Route  5,  Box  650,  Los 
Angeles. 

IMPERIAL  STOCK  FARM  registered 
Berkshlres  are  the  kind  that  satisfy. 
Young  stock  sired  by  Winona  Cham- 
pion I3th,  first  prize  Junior  boar,  1915 
Oregon  State  Fair.  Our  prices  are  rea- 
sonable. Write  for  same,  together 
with  photos  and  descriptions  of  stock 
desired.  IMPERIAL  STOCK  FARM, 
Morgan  Hill,  Cal.   

HAMPSHIRE  GILTS,  bred  to  the  best 
bred  boar  In  the  State;  from  $40  to 

$60  if  taken  soon.    Young  boars  $20  up. 

If  you  want  rustling  mortgage  lifters, 

get  Hampshlres.    Two  Grand  Champion 

Sows  in  this  herd.     Write  DR.  J.  W. 

HENDERSON,  522  First  National  Bank 

Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  for  sale — Regis- 
tration papers  furnished  free.    C.  A. 

COOLEY,  Durham,  Cal. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


RANCH  MANAGER  with  executive 
ability  desires  position.  Thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  in  handling' 
run-down  ranches,  also  new  proposi- 
tions. Cultivation  of  all  crops,  grain, 
corn,  alfalfa,  rice,  sugar  beets.  Man- 
agement of  silos  and  feeding  of  en- 
silage. Crop  rotation  scientifically 
conducted.  Understands  raising,  feed- 
ing and  fattening  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheepi  Box  678  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
A  MAN  of  20  years'  experience  In  all 
branches  of  ranch  work  and  stock 
raising  Is  now  open  for  engagement  as 
ranch  superintendent.  Having  filled 
this  position  satisfactorily  on  some  of 
the  largest  ranches  in  the  State,  need- 
less to  say,  he  has  first-class  references 
as  to  both  capability  and  character. 
BOX  577,  ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 
EXPERIENCED,  SOBER  MAN  with 
wife  and  two  large  sons  wishes  po- 
sition as  foreman  on  farm,  or  would 
build  up  run-down  places,  or  rent  on 
shares.  H.  F.  WEBB,  R.  R.  1,  Box  21, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

MARRIED  MAN,  forty,  desires  position 
as  overseer  of  ranch;  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  diversified  farming;  handy 
with  tools  and  machinery.  Address  P. 
F.  G.,  R.  R.  No,  2,  box  208,  Santa  Rosa. 


WANTED— AGENTS,  SALESMEN 

HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  canvassers,  old  or 
young,  city  or  country,  find  our  hardy 
Northern-grown  nursery  stock  a  splen- 
did seller.  The  prestige  of  the  Wash- 
ington Nursery  Co.,  largest  In  the 
State,  13  years  In  business;  15,000  or- 
ders annually  Is  back  of  you.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary.  Persistent  canvass- 
ing gets  results.  Best  business  for 
years.  Good  territory  still  open.  Out- 
flt  free.  Address,  Toppenish,  Wash. 
AGENTS  can  make  big  money  handling 
Pyrocide  Fire  Extinguishers;  best 
and  lowest  priced;  exclusive  territory. 
WESTERN  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO.,  323 
Geary  St..  San  Francisco. 


LUMBER-BUILDING  MATERIAL 


EVERYTHING  for  the  builder  —  All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  mate- 
rial; doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles, 
corrugated  iron,  cement  trays,  panel- 
ing, at  the  lowest  prices.  Send  list  and 
get  estimate.  Country  orders  and  ear- 
load  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKI'^VITT  <k 
SON,  Wreckers,  1849  Mission  Street. 
near  ISth.  San  Francisco,  California. 

AAA — LUMREH,  new  and  second  hand; 
rough,  $10  M;  finished,  $15;  'A*  R.  W. 

shingles,   45c   b'dl.      DAN    P.  DOLAN, 

1  639  Mission  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

LITMBER  CHEAP  direct  to  you.  Write 
us  to-day  for  prices.  PACIFIC  COAST 
SAWMILL  CO.,  Portland,  Oregop. 
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1,400-ACRE  RANCH  FOR  SALE — 
Tehama  county,  California.  Finest 
stock  ranch  in  the  State;  fully 
equipped;  2  houses,  completely  fur- 
nished; about  200  hogs,  poultry,  etc. 
Traction  engine,  automobile,  plows, 
harrow,  discs,  14  buildings;  8  miles  of 
wire  fence,  mostly  hog  tight;  com- 
pletely equipped  blacksmith  shop;  900 
acres  plow  land;  40  acres  in  orchard; 
60  acres  fine  stand  of  alfalfa.  Barn  full 
of  oat  and  alfalfa  hay.  Owned  by  city 
business  man  who  is  unable  to  attend 
the  same.  A  few  thousand  cash  will 
handle  this;  long  time  on  balance.  See 
Owner,  3369  Jackson  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

10  ACRES,  3  hi  miles  from  Santa 
Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  on  main  road; 
6  acres  in  prunes,  4  acres  bearing,  2 
acres  3  years  old;  1  acre  peaches;  1  acre 
black  walnuts  ready  to  graft;  poultry- 
houses  and  yards  with  water  for  1,000 
hens;  running  creek  adjoining  proper- 
ty; plenty  of  water  for  irrigation;  good 
modern  seven-room  dwelling;  sleeping 
porch,  electric  lights,  phone;  school  less 
%  mile;  good  neighborhood.  This  is  a 
good  income  home  property  and  cheap. 
None  better.  Price  $7,500.  Terms.  J. 
I.  JEWELL,  308  Mendocino  Ave.,  Santa 

Rosa,  Cal.    

FOR  SALeTOR  TRADE — 640  acres,  good 
stock  ranch  in  Hemphill  Co.,  Texas; 
%  tillable  land.  Finest  kind  of  deep 
loam  soil,  suitable  for  any  kind  of 
grain,  alfalfa,  trees  or  vines.  Good 
water.  Beautiful  live  creek  running 
over  one  corner  of  the  ranch.  Well  im- 
proved ranches  all  around.  Close  to 
school,  store  and  postofHce.  Price  $25 
per  acre.  Bank  appraisement  $20. 
Would  like  a  stock  of  merchandise,  or 
what  have  you?  For  particulars  write 
to  owner,  L.  E.  WILLEN,  Route  A,  Box 
173,  Kerman,  Fresno  County,  Cal. 
1«)  ^PAYMENT  ^DOWN"-^FarlTiiefs^are 
making  good  at  Orland,  Glenn  Co., 
California,  under  U.  S.  Government  irri- 
gation project;  so  can  you.  We  supply 
the  land  and  ask  no  payment  until  you 
can  make  same  from  crops.  Is  this 
fair  enough?  No  better  soil  for  alfalfa, 
almonds,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  etc. 
Call  or  send  for  our  booklet,  "Orland 
Farms."  F.  D.  BURR  CO.,  251-252-253 
Russ  Bldg.,  235  Montgomery,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  LAND,  $1.00  PER  ACRE 
CASH — Balance  purchase  90c  month 
per  acre.  Immediate  possession  given. 
No  taxes.  No  interest.  Level  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  Only  four  hours  from 
San  Francisco.  5  acres  up.  Clear; 
ready  to  plow.  Open  ditch  irrigation 
$1.00  acre  per  annum.  Particulars, 
maps,  photographs,  free.  STEVINSON 
COLONY,  Desk  G,  785  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

RANCH  FOR  SALE — 160  acres  of  good 
land  fourteen  miles  from  Sacramento, 
6  from  Woodland,  6  from  Davis  and 
Cal.  State  Farm,  2  from  Merritt  on 
Southern  Pacific;  sixty  acres  in  alfalfa, 
one  hundred  barley  land.  Suitable  for 
grain,  dairy  or  hogs;  will  raise  any- 
thing. Complete  description,  with 
price  and  terms,  on  request.  E.  P.  EL- 
MORE,  Carson  City,  Nevada. 

I  OWN  80  acres  in  IMPERIAL  VAL- 
LEY which  requires  spending  about 
$800  to  put  it  in  shape  for  crop;  will 
give  half  interest  to  reliable  party 
going  on  land  and  doing  work  or  fur- 
nishing money  for  me  to  do  develop- 
ing; references.  Box  579,  ORCHARD 
AND  FARM,  Hearst  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

BUY~A  FARM  IN  NOVATO,  whefe 
others  are  making  good  in  the  best 
chicken  country  in  the  world.  Planting 
time  is  now  here.  Come  to-day.  Round 
trip  but  70c.  We  have  them  from  $760 
up.  Tract  office  4  blks.  of  Novate 
depot.  A.  H.  ANDERSON,  1216  Hearst 
Bldg..  3d  and  Market. 
RICH  PEAT  SOIL  with  IrrigatiorTfree, 
$100  an  acre  and  8  years  to  pay. 
Matchless  beet,  grain,  potato,  dairy  and 
alfalfa  land;  canals  in  operation;  big 
crops;  situated  in  Lovelock  Valley.  Ne- 
vada. Write  for  44  views.  C.  M. 
WOOSTER  CO.,  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  —  Estate  near  ^Stanford 
University  desires  party  to  specialize 
on  three  to  ten  acres  deep,  rich,  level 
soil;  abundance  of  water  for  irrigating 
and  domestic  use.  Will  build  and  make 
special  arrangements  for  party  who  is 
capable.  PRANK  G.  HOGE,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

IF  you  have  anything  to  sell,  run  a' 
classified  advertisement  in  the 
Orchard  and  Farm.  It  will  only  cost 
you  3  cents  a  word.  Mail  in  time  to 
reach  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
Building.  San  Francisco,  before  No- 
vemher  23  for  the  December  issue. 
FOR  SALE  — 12  acres  sublrrrgated 
cantaloupe  land.  Best  In  Keyes. 
Short  haul  near  State  highway.  Good 
building.s,  family  orchard.    Price  rieht. 

KINGERY,  Keyea^  Cah  

FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain,  1,200  orange 
trees,   some  budded.     E.   W.  LYON, 
1227    E.    34th    St.,    Los    Angeles,  Cal. 
Phone  S-4538-M. 

1  H    ACRES    NEAR"  TOWN— Improved 
for  poultry.    Easy  terms.    BOX  456, 
I'etaluma. 
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CALIFORNIA  Nile  Garden  Farms,  best 
in  the  West.  Wanted,  the  landless 
man  for  our  manless  land.  Alfalfa, 
dairy,  hogs,  tomatoes,  sugar  beets, 
beans,  sunfiowers,  pays  for  a  little  irri- 
gated farm.  Markets,  transportation, 
macadam  roads,  cheap  freight  rates. 
Ten  years  to  pay.  Buy  direct.  The 
land  back  of  the  buyer.  No  townsite 
promises.  Just  good  land,  water  and 
opportunity.  100  satisfied  buyers.  Come 
or  write  to-day.  HUBBARD,  the  Land 
Man,  660  Market  St.,  Suite  308.  We 
made  eight  sales  through  one  satisfied 
customer.  That's  why  we  sell  so  much 
land — we  always  satisfy  our  buyer.  See 

HUBBARD.  

IF  you  have  anything  to  sell,  run  a 
classified  advertisement  in  the 
Orchard  and  Farm.  It  will  only  cost 
you  3  cents  a  word.  Mail  in  time  to 
reach  Orcnard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
Building,  Ban  Francisco,  before  No- 
vember 23  for  tile  December  issue. 
FOR  SALE — 400~acre s,~t i  1  lab  1  eTl , 0 6 0,0 0 J 
feet  saw-timber;  plenty  water;  de- 
lightful climate;  on  proposed  highway; 
daily  mail;  store,  postotHce,  school  on 
place.  No  exchange.  $8,000.  Terms. 
W.  L.  McCANDLESS,  Round  Mt.,  Shasta 

Co.,  Cal.   

COMMUTBRS— Near  S.  P.  and  Oakland 
car,  acre  chicken  ranch;  five-room 
house,  bath,  gas;  house  500  hens;  fruit; 
sandy  soil;  good  neighbors;  $2U0  casli, 
balance  $20  month,  including  interest, 
6%.  B.  GRANT.  Adams  St.,  San  Lorenzo. 
FOR  SALE — 10-acre  fruit  ranch  in  city 
limits.  Suitable  for  poultry  raising. 
Seven-room  bungalow  and  other  out- 
buildings. Price  $37,000,  or  will  sub- 
divide to  suit  purcliaser.  Apply  to 
owner,  M.  J.  KRANTZ,  Kocklin,  Cal. 
MUST  SELL — 16  acres  in  prune  trees,  3 
years  old;  4  acres  grapes;  full  bear- 
ing family  orchard.  New  house,  barn, 
henhouse;  fine  well,  good  pump;  gaso- 
line engine,  tools  and  implements.  Fine 
soil.  San  Martin  district.  Write  F.  L. 
HAWES,  San  Martin,  Cal. 
$500  CASH,  the  balance  to  suit — Resi- 
dence of  9  rooms,  Webster  and  Hayes 
sts.,  San  Francisco,  6  blocks  from  Mar- 
ket; $5,U00;  mortgage  $2,500.  Will  con- 
sider trade.  Apply  MR.  LAHANIEK, 
1665  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco,  ^ai. 
$350  CASH— $20  per  month.  No  inter- 
est, no  taxes;  4  years  gives  you  deed 
to  10  acres  planted  to  almonds,  cared 
for  by  competent  orchardmen.  Bal- 
ance   can    be    paid    from    crops.  E. 

WIKER,  Arbuckle,  Cal.  

157  ACRES  FINE  FARM  LAND— for  al- 
falfa, fruits,  vegetables.  Plenty  wa- 
ter, some  timber,  house  and  barn. 
Honeylake  Valley.  $21  acre.  Terms. 
Address  718  Fourth  Ave.,  San  Mateo, 
California. 

FOR  SALE — In  semi-tropical  Southern 

Nevada,  160  acres,  irrigated  with  ar- 
tesian wells,  near  county  seat.  Only 
$25  per  acre.  Terms.  Owner,  R.  O. 
BARNSLEY,  633  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Palo 

Alto,  Cal.  

TEN    ACRES    OF    IRRIGATED  LAND 

for  sale,  in  one  of  the  Western  Em- 
pires colonies;  near  large  city,  Soutli- 
ern  California;  $300,  cash  or  trade. 
WM.    HENRY    HART,    694    Cle  Elum, 

3VasJi.    

FOR  SALE — 80-acre    ranch;    60  acres 

under  irrigation,  30  acres  in  alfalfa; 
five-room  house,  good  barn;  pumping 
plant  and  reservoir;  7  miles  from  rail- 
road. Price  $16,000.  Cannot  trade. 
LEAH  HORST,  Terra  Bella,  Cal. 
I  OWN  and  offer  for  sale — One-quarter 

block  in  Sacramento  City  at  18th  and 
R  streets.     Lot  one  is  improved  and 
leased.    Price  $15,000.    Easy  terms.  J. 
H.  PETERSEN,  Dixon,  California. 
WALNUTS,  DAIRY,  pigs  and  poultry^ 

40-acre   rich,    level    farms,    58  miles 
from  San  Francisco;  cheap  irrigation; 
$100   an  acre.     C.   M.   WOOSTER  CO., 
Phelan  Bid?.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
$8,000  BUYS    a    complete    home  near 

Winters,  Yolo  County;  20  acres  or- 
chard and  alfalfa;  improvements  com- 
plete. Trees  all  bearing.  For  particu- 
lars write  BOX  31,  Winters,  Cal.  

HOMESTEADS     and     cheap  irrigable 

lands  near  railroad;  good  soil,  climate 
and  water;  favorable  for  dairying, 
fruit,  poultry  and  stock.    Write  L.  W. 

McADAMS,  Phoenjjc^  Ariz^  

STATE    and     Government    land,  new 

openings.  Some  near  you.  Different 
Counties  and  States.  Write  now  for 
Booklet.     JOSEPH    CLARK,  Searcher 

Records,  Sacramento.  

HOMESTEAD  Of  80  acres,  fine  vaUer 

soil  that  can  all  be  irrigated;  close  to 
school  and  station;  $160  covers  all  ex- 
pense of  taking  it  up.    Box  324  Made- 

line.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Improvements  on  80-acre 

homestead  and  relinquishment,  in 
Jackson  County,  Oregon.  Address  MRS. 
C.  S.  LAMMEY,  Central  Point,  Oregon, 

Route  2.   

for"  SALE — 91  acres,  good  land,  eight 

miles  east  of  Stockton;  adapted  to 
grain,  fruit  or  nuts;  $160  per  acre.  J. 
W.  FLATT,  Route  3,  Box  70,  Stockton, 

Calif.    

SMALL  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  RANCH 

— Equipped.  Money-making  and  at- 
tractive home.  Reasonable  price  and 
terms.  GEORGE  ELLESON,  Campbell, 
Cal. 


From 

Western  Crude  — 

Western,  Asphalt -base,  crude 
makes  the  highest  grade  motor 
oil,  not  only  in  our  opinion,  but 
also  in  the  opinion  of  unpreju- 
diced experts  and  of  increasing 
thousands  of  satisfied  users. 


ZEROLENE 

iheS{<mJar<i  Oil  ior  Motor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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807    ACRES,    $35    per  acre — Irrigated 

sandy  loam,  two  miles  railroad.  Fine 
for  fruit,  alfalfa.  Good  market.  Some 
improvements.  PUTNAM,  Walnut  Creek, 

Cah  

OLIVE  LAND — A  choice  20  acres,  with 

good  improvements,    in    the  famous 
Happy  Valley.    Address  WM.  McCALL, 
Olinda.  Shasta  County.  Cal. 
RENT,  sale  or  exchange — 15  acres  near 

Winters;  grow  rice,  alfalfa.  Owner, 

220  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco.   

WILL  SACRIFICE  for    $900"  cash,  20 

acres,  Stevinson  Colony,  Merced  Coun- 
ty.   J.  K.,  Box  1188,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN 
Real  Estate 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  on  Califor- 
nia farms  or  ranches.  Any  amount. 
Banking  rates  and  service.  THE 
MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO.,  1005  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT. 


140  ACRES  NEAR  MONTEREY — Best 
market.  Ideal  climate.  Perfect  for 
dairy,  poultry,  bees  and  truck.  20  acres 
in  bean  land.  Long  lease  to  right 
party  Address  161  TENTH  ST.,  Pacific 
Grove,  Cal. 


HELP  WANTED 


IF  you  have  anything  to  sell,  run  a 
classified  advertisement  in  the 
Orchard  and  Farm.  It  will  only  cost 
you  3  cents  a  word.  Mail  in  time  to 
reach  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
Ljuiiuing,  ban  Francisco,  before  No- 
vember  23  for  the  D ec emb er  issue. 
CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  open 
the  way  to  good  Government  posi- 
tions. I  can  coach  you  by  mail  at  small 
cost.  Full  particulars  free  to  any 
American  citizen  of  eighteen  or  over. 
Write  to-day  for  Booklet  C.  E.  939. 
EARL  HOPKINS,_Washington,  D^._ 

THOUSANDS  MEN  AND  WOMEN  want- 
ed for  Government  jobs,  $75  month. 
Steady  work^  short  hours;  common  edu- 
cation sufficient.  Write  immediately  for 
free  list  positions  now  obtainable. 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  R240, 
Rochester,    N.  Y.  

LABORERS — Do  you  need  any  help  on 
the  farm?    If  so,  run  a  little  adver- 
tisement in  Orchard  and  Farm;  only 
3c  per  word. 

$5  A  DAY  gathering  evergreens,  roots 
and  herbs.    10c  brings  book  and  war 
prices.    Particulars  free.  BOTANICAL- 
57,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING. 


SECOND-HAND  and  new  water  pipe — 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought 
iron  screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  Write  for  prices. 
WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS,  167  Elev- 
enth  St.,  San  Francisco.  

BIG  RETURNS — 

Clarence  Holt  of  Hickman,  Cal.,  wrote 
us  as  follows  under  date  of  July  12: 
"Having  advertised  in  Orchard  and 
Farm  in  April  and  June  Issues,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  up  to  date  I  have  re- 
ceoved  sixty-three  (63)  replies  men- 
tioning Orchard  and  Farm.  I  again  wish 
to  use  your  columns  for  August." 
SECOND-HAND  water  pipe  and  screw 

casing.  New  threads  and  couplings 
dipped  In  hot  asphaltum.  All  guaran- 
teed. Send  us  your  inquiry.  SHECTER 
PIPE  WORKS,  306-8  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUM'TS 


THREE  MUSIC  CATALOGS  FREE — 
New  star  dance  folio  17A,  just  out, 
50c  postpaid;  new  mandolin  folio,  25c 
each;  piano,  50c;  orchestra,  35c  each; 
piano,  65c.  These  folios  contain  nothing 
but  the  latest  hits  of  the  day.  Our  new 
songs  are  Pretty  Baby,  Down  Honolulu 
Way,  Mammy's  Coal  Black  Rose,  Just  a 
Word  of  Sympathy,  Plantation  Home. 
Send  for  our  three  catalogues  of  5c, 
10c,  15c  music;  they  are  free.  Keep  up 
to  minute  on  your  music  by  sending 
your  order  to  us.  THE  REMICK  SONG 
SHOP,  906A^arket,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HAWAIIAN  MUSIC  is  the  word  now 
days  wherever  one  goes,  and  no 
home  is  complete  without  an  Ukulele, 
the  little  Hawaiian  guitar,  that  is  so 
easy  to  play.  Include  one  of  them  in 
your  list  of  Xmas  gifts  and  see  how 
happy  the  recipient  will  be.  Made  in 
Hawaii  from  native  wood.  Delivered 
to  you  by  parcel  post  for  $5.00.  H.  A. 
FRANSON,  Box  228,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

VERY  LATEST  smashing  big  song  hits 
of  all  publishers  (words  and  music 
complete),  15  cents  each  postpaid  any- 
where in  U.  S.  A.  Be  "up  to  the  mo- 
ment"— get  the  newest  they're  singing, 
the  latest  they're  dancing  under  tho 
bright  lights  from  Broadway  to  the 
Cliff  House.  Write  to-day  for  great 
free  list.  WILDER,  the  Music  King.  51 
Second  Street.  San  Francisco. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS— If  you  have 
a  piano,  an  organ,  a  violin,  a  guitar, 
or  any  other  kind  of  a  musical  In- 
strument that  you  want  to  sell,  adver- 
tise it  in  Orchard  and  Farm;  it  may 
find  you  a  buyer;  only  3o  per  word. 


WORK  AND  SADDLE  HORSES 


FOR  SALE — No.  1  five-year-old  mares, 
bred,  1,500  to  1,600  lbs.;  also  one  team 
of  geldings,  same  weight;  one  pair  of 
1,100-lb.  mares,  bred;  also  three  first- 
class  saddle  horses.  Call  or  write  LE- 
NARK  PARK,  Modesto,  Cal.,  or  R.  S. 
IRVINE,  975  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


PARCEL  POST 


LIVING  expenses  reduced  25%  through 
co-operative  buying.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  particulars.  PACIFIC  CO- 
OPERATIVE LEAGUE,  0-236  Commer- 
cial St.,  San  Francisco. 

SEND  15c,  tin  of  Head  "Lice"  Salve. 

FLOYD,  Expert,  1772  Green  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHY  TAKE  CHANCES?  A  scientific 
method  of  locating  underground  wa- 
ter. 400  of  the  Mansfield  Automatic 
Water  Finders  in  use,  giving  results. 
Endorsed  by  British  Government.  I 
have  the  only  one  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Guarantee  to  tell  you  If 
the  water  Is  there  before  you  bore.  N. 
W.  GILCHRIST,  1786  O'Farrell  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

To^  efp^ct"TmMediate""sai7e— 

sacrifice  $400  Studebaker  rubber- 
tired  surrey,  single  harness;  all  first- 
class  condition;  $65;  free  delivery  to 
boat.  HERRICK,  107  Bellevue  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

UNITARIAN"  LITERATURE  sent  free 
on  application.  Pamphlets  and  ser- 
mons on  Unitarian  belief  by  great 
writers.  Address  A.  E.  WOOD,  3J6  13th 
St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

CASH  PAID  for  Old  False  Teeth  In  any 
condition;  full  sets  or  broken  pieces. 
Mail  to  CHAS.  W.  HOKE,  Three  Buttea, 
Montana. 
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Inexpensive  Gifts 

ARE  you  a  spug?  Perhaps  the 
spugs  have  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence. I  hope  so.  They  flour- 
ished a  year  or  so  ago  and  killed  a 
lot  of  joy  for  others  and  for  them- 
selves by  becoming  members  of 
what  might  have  been  a  worthy  so- 
ciety. 

The  word  spug  stands  for  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Useless  Giving  at 
Christmas  time.  I  suppose  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  useless  giving  at 
the  holiday  season,  but  most  of  the 
spugs  took  the  words  useless  giving 
to  mean  all  giving,  and  said,  "No,  we 
are  not  doing  anything  for  Christmas 
this  year.  We  are  spugs,  you  know." 

Think  of  it.  Xo  gay  ribljons,  no 
tissue  paper,  no  gifts  to  hide  from 
mother  or  the  kiddies,  and  no  little 
white  bundles  to  take  to  your 
friend's  door  on  Christmas  day  with 
a  "Merry  Christmas  folks;  I  said  it 
first." 

Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  the 
spugs  are,  trying  to  murder  dear  old 
Santa  Claus. 

Expensive  gifts  are  not  in  good 
taste  or  necessary,  unless  you  are  the 
wealthy  member  of  your  family.  If 
you  are,  think  of  some  of  the  rela- 
tions or  friends  that  are  not  blessed 
with  much  of  the  world's  goods  and 
make  the  gifts  there  where  they  are 
really  needed  and  will  probably  be 
appreciated. 

Christmas  is  the  most  wonderful 
time  of  the  year.  Apart  from  the 
beautiful  significance  of  the  season 
the  gift  giving,  the  dinner  with  all 
the  good  things  to  eat,  the  holly 
wreathes  and  the  mistletoe  ought  to 
bring  a  thrill  to  every  heart. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  buy  remembrances,  just  keep  your 
eyes  open  for  suitable  things  that 
can  be  made  at  home  or  bought  in 
the  stores  for  very  little  money. 

Enjoy  each  moment  that  you  are 
selecting,  making  and  delivering 
your  gifts  and  do  it  early  so  that 
clerks  in  the  stores  and  the  mail  car- 
riers will  not  be  over  burdened,  and 
you  will  have  the  true  Christmas 
spirit. 

Many  of  us  during  a  life  time  have 
some  year  that  we  are  not  able  to 
give  even  the  smallest  remembrances, 
but  let's  not  be  spugs  or  hide  behind 
any  excuse.  Tust  wear  the  bravest 
smile  we  can  muster  and  bide  our 
time  until  we  can  give  to  our  loved 
ones  again. 

Instead  of  the  dozen  or  so  postal 
cards  bought  and  sent  without  men- 
tal effort,  write  joyous  Christmas 
notes.  They  mean  a  great  deal 
more,  I  think,  for  they  represent  a 
real  thought  and  a  moment  set 
aside  for  the  friend  or  acquaintance 
to  whom  they  are  sent. 

I  am  going  to  mention  a  few  little 
gifts  that    can    be    made    at  home. 


Hints  That  Will  Be  Helpful  About  the  House. 
Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


First  we  will  think  of  grandmother. 
If  you  have  a  piece  of  black  silk  or 
satin  in  the  house  make  her  a  small 
apron  for  Sunday  wear.  Put  a  ruffle 
around  it  or  black  lace. 

Maybe  she  wears  a  cap.  If  so, 
they  are  easily  made  from  scraps  of 
black  silk  or  lace,  or  a  combination 
of  both. 

Or  you  might  transplant  her  fa- 
vorite geranium  into  a  new  fashioned 
flower  pot,  which  is  simplv  the  old 
one  painted  with  some  solid  color, 
dark  brown  or  green,  and  flowers  or 
trees  put  on  in  stencil.  Cut  a  tulip 
or  tree  shape  out  of  a  whole  piece 
of  paper.  Hold  the  paper  against  the 
flower  pot  and  paint  in  the  hole 
which  is  the  tree  or  flower  in  some 
light  color. 

Everybody  is  tatting  or  crocheting 
just  now.  Mother,  or  any  of  your 
married  friends  would  like  a 
luncheon  set  of  plain  linen  with  an 
edge  of  tatting  in  blue  or  pale  yel- 
low. 

The  set  may  consist  of  a  large 
doily  for  the  center  piece  and  six 
plate  doilies.  Small  doilies  for  the 
cups  and  saucers  may  be  added. 

A  plain  ten-cent  handkerchief  with 
an  edge  of  tatting  or  crochet  makes 
a  dainty  gift. 

Father  generally  likes  neckties  in 
his  stocking  Christmas  morning 
even  if  he  does  prefer  to  select  his 
own  cigars.  Good  ties  are  expen- 
sive if  bought  ready  made.  I  have 
seen  beautiful  ones  made  at  home  at 
a  very  small  cost. 

Rip  up  an  old  tie  and  cut  a  new- 
one  from  it,  out  of  some  pretty  silk. 
They  need  not  have  much  padding. 
It  is  easier  to  press  them  straight 
without  the  heavy  padding  and  they 
tie  just  as  well.  All  the  men  of  the 
family  will  like  these  ties  as  gifts 
if  you  use  taste  in  selecting  the  silk 
and  a  little  care  in  making  them. 

A  pretty  gift  for  a  young  girl  is  a 
bag  made  of  bright  colored  silk.  In- 
stead of  drawing  the  top  with  a  rib- 
bon or  cord,  fasten  the  top  of  the 
bag  to  two  Chinese  glass  bracelets, 
for  sale  in  nearly  all  stores  for  ten 
cents  apiece.  The  bracelets  should 
match  the  silk  in  color  or  harmonize. 

A  little  jacket  to  slip  over  the 
waist  when  combing  the  hair  after 
dressing  can  be  made  of  a  towel. 
Fold  the  towel,  putting  the  two  ends 
together.  Cut  a  round  for  the  neck 
at  the  fold  and  straight  down  the 
front.  Crochet  around  the  towel  and 
neck  and  down  both  sides  of  the 
front.  Sew  ribbons  half  way  down 
the  sides  to  tie  and  form  the  arm 
holes  and  there  you  have  a  jacket. 

Holders  for  hot  kettles  are  always 
needed  in  the  kitchen  and  have  a 
way  of  getting  out  of  sight  when- 
ever they  are  laid  down.    Make  two 


holders  of  pieces  of  gingham  or  any 
scraps.  Attach  these  to  two  pieces 
of  tape  about  a  yard  long.  Sew 
these  two  tapes  to  another  length  of 
tape  to  go  around  the  waist  and  tie 
and  there  the  holders  will  hang 
ready  for  use. 

These  hints  are  in  season,  for 
every  year  women  begin  earlier  to 
prepare  for  Christmas. 

About  Bulbs. 

"Will  you  tell  us,"  asks  a  corre- 
spondent, "when  and  how  to  plant 
the  bulbs  of  spring  blooming  flowers 
such  as  jonquils,  daffodils  and  hya- 
cinths?" 

Bulbs  of  anemones,  crocus,  jon- 
quils, freesias,  daffodils,  hyacinths, 
lilies,  iris,  of  all  kinds,  narcissus,  ran- 
unculus and  tulips  must  be  planted 
in  October,  November  or  December. 
If  you  have  not  bought  or  ordered 
your  bulbs  do  so  at  once. 

Begin  at  once  to  prepare  the  beds 
or  borders  for  the  bulbs.  The 
ground  should  be  spaded  deeply  and 
thoroughly;  mix  plenty  of  old  well 
rotted  manure  with  the  soil  and  if  it 
is  at  all  heavy  add  sand;  bulbs  neeu 
a  light,  well  drained  soil  with  plenty 
of  humus.  After  the  first  spading 
leave  the  ground  rough  so  it  will 
air  out,  and  just  before  planting  give 
a  second  spading  and  rake  well,  so 
as  to  be  sure  that  it  is  well  mixed; 
never  let  any  fresh  manure  near  the 
bulbs  or  it  will  burn  and  rot  the 
bulbs. 

Narcissus  bulbs  should  be  taken 
up  and  divided  every  third  year. 
When  digging  be  careful  to  dig  far 
enough  back  from  the  row  so  as  not 
to  cut  the  bulbs.  After  the  bulbs  arc 
dug  they  should  be  put  in  a  shady 
protected  place  while  the  ground  is 
being  prepared  for  replanting,  .'^ftcr 
the  soil  has  been  well  spaded  and 
enriched  divide  the  bulbs  and  plant 
in  rows  about  three  inches  apart  and 
three  inches  deep.  Be  sure  to  plant 
all  the  small  bulbs;  if  they  don't 
bloom  this  year  they  will  next,  for 
"Little  bulbs  to  bigger  bulbs  will 
grow." 

You  can  buy  bulbs  from  any  seed 
store  or  from  any  of  the  reliable 
firms  advertised  in  all  good  maga- 
zines, etc. 

Be  sure  and  include  Spanish  iris 
and  gladioli  bulbs  in  your  order.  In 
the  gladiolus  Peach-blow,  Bride  and 
Augusta  are  early  and  do  well  in  the 
winter  months. — Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette. 

Home-Made  Lollvpops. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  lump  of  butter. 
yi  cup  of  weak  vinegar.  Cook  until 
brittle.  Lay  sticks  on  buttered  paper 
and  pour  candy  on  end  of  each. 
When  firm  mold. 


'  My  Castle  in  Spain 

THE  clear  cool  hush  of  evening 
over  wide  open  spaces.  The 
twitter  of  some  sleepy  little 
bird,  and  the  liquid  splash  of  a  water- 
fall. And  in  the  back-ground,  nestled 
down  among  the  tall  protecting  pinc^. 
a  cabin,  a  very  little  cabin,  made  oi 
rough  brown  logs.  And  this  is  my 
castle  in  Spain! 

Night.  The  weary  call  of  a  night 
owl  and  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  whip- 
poorwill.  A  few  dying  ruby  embers 
of  a  campfire.  And  the  moon  stream-; 
down  over  it  all,  streams  down  on  the 
water-fall,  the  majestic  sleepy  pine-,, 
and  on  the  little  brown  cabin.  And 
this  is  my  castle  in  Spain! 

Morning.  Far,  far  up  a  blue-binl 
singing  its  song  of  triumph  and  won- 
drous freedom.  The  dew  damp  pine 
needles  crisp  under  foot  and  in  the 
air  a  hundred  woodsy  smells.  The 
warm  sun  kisses  the  pines  and  smiles 
on  the  little  brown  cabin.  And  this 
is  my  castle  in  Spain! 

ADDISON  PARRY. 


Fried  Apples  and  Onions. 

As  it  takes  less  time  to  fry  the 
apples,  fry  onions  first  until  partly 
done;  add  apples  and  fry  till  done, 
stirring  often,  add  salt  and  pepper 
and  a  little  sugar. 


Chocolate  Marshmallows. 

Take  ordinary  marshmallows,  cut 
them  in  halves  and  dip  in  melted 
chocolate.  When  melting  the  choco- 
late add  a  piece  of  parafiin  the  size 
of  a  pea.  This  is  not  harmful  and 
makes  the  chocolate  coating  firm. 


Pop  Overs. 

Two  eggs. 
Two  cups  of  milk. 
Two  cups  of  flour. 
Pinch  salt. 

Beat  eggs  very  light,  add  milk  an<l 
beat  again.  Gradually  add  flour  and 
heat  thoroughly  for  five  minute- 
Bake  in  hot  gem  tins  thirty  minutes 
in  a  quick  oven. 

CoSee  Bread. 

1  cup  milk. 

yi  cup  of  melted  butter  or  lard. 

2  level  teaspoons  of  salt. 

1  cup  of  sugar. 

2  to  3  eggs  (yolks  only). 
1  cup  of  raisins. 
Grated  rind  of  lemon. 
Flour  to  stiffen. 

Set  in  warm  place  to  rise  over 
night.  In  the  morning  knead  a  little, 
place  in  pans.  Sprinkle  with  chopped 
nuts,  cinnamon  and  butter.  Let  rise 
until  Ijght  and  bake. 

StuiFed  Dates. 

Chop  fine  any  or  several  kinds  o< 
nuts,  moisten  with  a  few  drops  ot 
orange  juice  and  sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar.  Remove  stones 
from  dates  and  press  in  a  little  of 
the  mixture.    Roll  in  powdered  sugar. 
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Nourishing  Food 

The  growing  boy  and  girl 
thrive  on  Uneeda  Biscuit 
— a  most  nutritious  food 
made  from  flour.  There  is 
strength  for  them  in  N.B.C. 
Graham  Crackers.  These 
appetizing  biscuit,  and  a  host 
of  other  well-known  National 
Biscuit  Company  crackers 
and  cookies,  wafers  and 
snaps  are  wholesome  and 
delicious.  And  they  keep 
fresh  and  crisp. 

It  will  be  easy  to  prepare  the 
daily  school  lunch  if  you 
keep  your  cupboard  well 
filled  with  them.  And  they 
will  be  most  convenient  to 
serve  with  every  meal  at 
home. 

Ask  for  National  Biscuit 
Company  products  by 
name.  Your  grocer  has 
them — oven-fresh. 

NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


PATENTS 


Thai  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
Search.  «-»  m 

BOOKS  and  'ADVICE  PIvE^E^ 

WataoD  E.Colenmn,  Patent  I/awjer.  Waahingtop.D.O. 

TRAPS  AND  euNs 

I  ^9  AT  FACTORY  PUCES 

W«  pay  hlsiiMt  prieei  for  Fan,  and  sell  yon  Trapa,  Guns, 
SnmliM.  etc.,  at  PACTORV  PNICKS.  Write  for  FREK 
CATALOa,  TRAPPUIS'  aUlOE,  and  Fur  PHce  List. 
E.  *.  mWIEIIS  A  CO,  251  Ittphim  iulldini.  DEW»EH,  COLO. 

There  are  innnmerable  bargains 
contained  in  tlie  advertisements  on  the 
Farmers'  Market  Pages.  Yon  should 
not  fall  to  look  for  them. 


Sunflowers 


SOME  agricultural  questions  were 
being  put  to  a  class  of  small 
girls  in  a  Berkeley  school. 
"How  would  you  water  a  horse, 
Lucile?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"I  would  get  a  ladder,  climb  up  and 
pour  a  pail  of  water  on  him,"  was  the 
quite  sufficient  though  wholly  original 
reply. 


One  On  the  Chief  Counsel. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  Judge 
Will  R.  King,  chief  counsel  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  to  Scotsbluff, 
Neb.,  arrangements  were  made  for  an 
address  by  him  on  irrigation  matters 
at  the  local  theatre.  Accordingly,  the 
populace  for  miles  around  was  called 
to  the  telephone  by  the  usual  seven 
rings,  to  which  all  on  any  one  line 
respond,  to  receive  the  announcement. 

After  the  announcement  had  been 
duly  given  a  broken  English  voice 
with  a  pronounced  Teutonic  flavor 
came  over  the  wire. 

"And  vat  did  you  say  his  name 

^^"judge  Will  R.  King." 

"And  who  iss  he?" 

"Chief  counsel  of  the  Reclamation 
Service." 

"And   vat   iss   he   going   to  talk 
apout?" 
"Water." 

"Ach,  Himmel,  I  haf  no  time  for  a 
temperance  lecture.  I  haf  my  alfalfa 
crop  to  look  after." 

Zip  went  the  'phone. 


Learning  the  Law. 

A  farmer's  son  wished  to  become  a 
famous  lawyer.  He  went  to  Spring- 
field, 111.,  and  accepted  employment  at 
a  small  sum  from  an  attorney.  At  the 
end  of  three  days'  study  he  returned 
to  the  farm. 

"Well,  Bill,  how'd  ye  like  the  law? ' 
asked  his  father. 

"It  ain't  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be," 
replied  Bill  gloomily.  "I'm  sorry  1 
learned  it." 


Affinities. 

Among  the  guests  at  a  Washing- 
ton function  were  a  professor  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  scientific  bu- 
reaus of  the  government  and  a  prim 
old  dame.  When  the  professor 
found  that  it  devolved  upon  him  to 
talk  to  this  lady,  he  was  at  a  loss  at 
first.  Eventually,  however,  he  took 
a  chance  and  ventured  to  speak  of 
his  work. 

"You  see,"  he  observed  after  a 
while,  "the  science  of  chemistry  de- 
pends on  the  discovery  of  certain  af- 
finities " 

"You  will  pardon  me,"  said  the 
prim  old  lady.  "I  trust  the  conver- 
sation may  proceed  without  drifting 
into  scandal." 


Eternity. 

A  colored  minister  down  South 
was  conducting  a  revival  wijhoul 
much  success.  At  last,  however,  he 
awakened  his  congregation  by  ask- 
ing: 

"Does  yo'  know  what  eternity  is? 
Well,  bredren,  I  tell  yo'.  If  one  of 
deni  li'l'  sparrows  what  yo'  see  roun' 
yo'  garden  bushes  was  to  dip  his  bill 
in  de  'Lantic  ocean  an'  take  one  hop 
a  day  and  hop  across  de  country  an' 
put  dat  drop  of  water  into  de  'Cific 
ocean,  an'  den  hop  back  to  de  'Lantic 
ocean — jes'  one  hop  a  day — an'  if  he 
keep  dat  hoppin'  up  'twell  de  'Lantic 
ocean  wuz  dry  as  a  bone,  it  wouldn't 
be  break  o'  day  in  eternity!" 

"Dar  now,"  said  one  of  the  breth- 
ren, "yo'  see  foh  yo'seuf  how  long 
eternity  is." 


Around  your  car,  in 
the  garage  —  a  can  of 

Old  Dutch 

comes   in  handy 


f  Canadian  Wheat  ^ 


To  Feed  the  World 


The  war's  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
,    caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
Continent.    Tlie  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.     Canada's  invi- 
tation to  every  industrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.     She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

You  cangeta  Homestead.of  160  acres  FREE  and 

other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 

prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.  During  

many  years  Canadian  wheat  ttelds  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre — many 
high  as  45  bushels  to  the  acre.    Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Fl 

Mixed  farmuig  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.    The  excellent 
gi-asses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  pur- 
poses.    Good  schools,   markets  convenient,   climate  excellent. 
Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  ttere  is  an  extra  demand  for 
farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war. 

The  Government  this  year  is  urging  fanners  to  put  extra  acreage 
into  grain.    Write  for  Uterature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced 
I  ^CJMf^^^■»  -.V    railwaj'  rates  to  Superintendent  rmmigration,  Ottawa.    Canada,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHB, 


Canadian  Government  Exhibit, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


For  Never  Failing  Service  Use 

FRANCO  "GOLD  MEDAL"  FLASHLIGHTS 

Awarded  Cold  Medal  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
EQUIPPED  WITH 

FRANCO  RADIO  BATTERIES 

"MADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST" 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
write  us  for  free  catalog,  giving  us 


llo.67a 


your  dealer's  name. 


Interstate  Electric 
Novelty  Co. 

Ill  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco 


Gas  Engine  Books  Free 


If  you  are  interested  in  Gasoline  Engines  and  will  write  me,  I  will 
see  that  you  get  several  books  on  the  subject  free.  These  books  con- 
tain valuable  information  and  solve  many  problems  In  the  running  of 
gasoline  engines.  Give  name  of  engine  you  have.  With  these  books 
come  valuable  information  on  how  to  judge  belting,  that  you  may 
know  good  from  bad  belting.  Address  H.  DCRELL  DREISBACH,  Sixth 
Floor  Hearst  Bnllding,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Girls"    Drest      Cnt   in  four 
M.-cs.  i.  6,  s  and  10  \cjr.*.    Siie  0  rc- 
ijiiircs         y.iriis  of  44-inrh  material. 
>xiih  IS  yards  of  37  inch  iujteri.il  lor 
ihr  bolero  and  collar    Price.  10  cent*. 
'         Girl  s    Dress      Cut    in  four 
10.  r.>  and  H  years.    It  re- 
.  -  S'<»  y.irds  of  44-inch  in.iteri.il 
lor  a  IS-year  sire,    rrioe.  10  cents 

15S»— Lady's  Overall  Apron  Cut 
m   three  sites,   small,  medium  and 
l-.r^e.     If  requires  «»<  yards  of  3«- 
i-rial    for    a    medium  siie. 
>  nts, 

"<     Middy    Dress,  with 
;o  an  lender  Waist. 

••.  a.  a,  10  and  IS 
irs  4 Ml  yards  of  40- 
an  S  >'rar  sire  Price, 


l*7tl — Dress  lot  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  Cut  in  3  sires:  16.  18  ami  90 
year*.  It  reijuircs  64^  yards  of  38- 
inch  material  for  a  18-year  sire.  The 
skirt  measures  3  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price  10  cents. 

1*7*— Girls'  Coat  Suit.  Cut  in  four 
sires,  8.  10,  13  and  U  years,  and  re- 
quires 4Vk  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  13-ycar  sire.    Price,  10  cents. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  1916-1917  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalojjue,  containing  over  400  de- 
sisns  of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Chil- 
dren's Patterns,  .is  well  as  the  latest 
Fnil  '  '  V  -  MIS.  also  a  Concise 
•■>">'  '  .Vrticle  on  Dress- 

inak.;  .  s  >  '  <  \.ihiable  hints  to  the 
home  dressmaker. 

Use  Coupon  in  Orderinj;  Pattern 

.ranli  (»r  vl>l.  h  wn,!  mt 


ASSAVKRS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


OOUn,  aRuOnm,  t 
asnylns,  |»e.  1 

Pal*.-*  HotM.  San 


HIDES  AND  FURS. 


R> — JVr  hlKh«st   rru-M  and  Quu-k 
returns  ahip  your  fur*  to  the  SCHU- 
HKR  n-R  »Xt.  1J4  Third  St.,  Port- 
land, Or«c«n. 


I  1  w  o  >i  .  .  i,ue  patterns 
'  each  pattern. 


1877— Skirt.   A  Fash- 
\V  ii-^'  1S7.'?  cut  in  sL\ 
^  inches 
cm  in  .six 
Inches 
■e  S\4 
make 
The 
ul.s  at 
— wn  out. 
10  cents  for 


llmoiih  «n.1  . . , 

Ih*  Mlxwlni  laiia 

l*all«ni    N>v  .... 

I>>l(«ni  N»   

r^llrm  Ncv   

Tic  -  T-  ■,.  t, 
(or 

HI  V 


Hot  Flannela. 

We  all  know  the  lieiielit  of  heat 
for  certain  kinds  of  pain.  A  li.  • 
water  haR  is  often  used,  but  incron; 
a  hot  iLinnel  is  the  best  form  oi 
•PPlvinjt  the  heat. 

But  it  is  hard  to  wrinR  otit  a 
verv  hot  flannel.  Try  lifting  it  onto 
a  clean  towel.  Fold  the  towel,  twist 
it  tiRhtly  to  wring  out  the  water  and 
then  iipply  ihe  flannel  immediately  to 
,ilt1icted  part. 

One  Woman's  Wit. 

One  woman's  wit  has  saved  our 
neisliborhood  from  repeatedly  bor- 
rowing quarters  from  each  other  to 
keep  the  gas-meter  supplied.  Since 
the  "one  woman"  told  us  her  secret  of 
always  having  quarters  on  hand,  we 
have  all  lolloweil  suit.  When  the 
man  from  the  gas  company  empties 
the  meter  at  the  close  of  the  month, 
she  buys  back  the  quarters  from  him 
b\  -  t'iving  him  a  dii  '  's 

f«y  tint     Wherev  I  e 

oi  K  '  '  r  is  in  use.  this  .^.i;;  >;ion 
!«hould  sa\c  a  great  deal  of  bother.— 
G,  .T.  S. 


■>N-  «n,l  ill,.  8« 

:i>     AXT>  FARM. 


Medicine  Bells. 

It  is  a  j;ood  rule  not  to  keep  dead- 
ly poisons  in  the  house,  but  it  is 
'  -  N  to  have  paregoric  for  rub- 
■  s  ,iching  gums  or  syrup  of 
r  croup  as  well,  as  other 
inciluines  which  are  not  entirely 
h.-irmless.  A  good  wav  to  prevent 
niist-ikes  is  to  tie  a  little  bell  to  the 
necks  of  the  botles  that  contain  these 
"'e.Iicines 


Cheese  Balls  and  Peanuts. 

It  was  only  an  hour  before  my  din- 
ner  party  and  I  discovered  the  wal- 
nuts which  I  had  relied  up(>n  to  roll 
the  ■  '  ■■■  I 
w.i-  ,t 
hav  i       V.  ..  .    .:>        .  .,11.1 

thought  1  \\  .  riment     I  put 

some  of  then.  die  me.it  chop- 

per, then  siftcil  ilieiu  i 
strainer.    The  coaser 
the  cheese  and  alter  r 
rolled  them  in  the  fini 
through.    The  result  w 
ceptable  as  if  walnuts  li.»>l 
and  provided  a  pleasing  ch.. 
delighted  my  guests. —  Mrs.  \\  i 
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The  Home  Garden 

Seasonable  Hints  for  November 
Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


House  Palms. 

/  am  tired  of  fern  dishes  for  the 
'aile.  Would  be  plad  if  you  would 
lUfjpest  something  new.  While  I  icas 
'ailing  at  a  home  in  San  Francisco  I 
law  a  palm  that  teas  different  from 
he  common  house  palm.  It  was  much 
ike  the  date  paling,  but  very  fine, 
lould  you  tell  mc  what  it  wasf — Mrs. 
J.  B.  S.,  Oakland. 

The  palm  was  Phoenix  Roebelimii, 
I  beautiful  dwarf  phoenix  that  is  fine 


1118  PoIIl  St..  Ventura,  Cal 

'  '  ,1)11  please  tell  me  something 
iilms  and  ferns  that  is  good 
house.  I  want  something 
frcHh  .,11^  (jreen  that  will  not  require 
tn  ,  miah  care? — Mrs.  A.,  Bandon, 
Oregon. 

Will  you  give  us  a  paper  on  the  care 
!•!  house  plants*  I  do  not  have  good 
III' !:  with  my  ferns  and  would  like 
anil  suggestions  you  can  give  on  the 
rare  of  ferns.  What  are  the  hardiest 
for  a  room  with  lots  of  sunt  I  also 
have  a  fern  box  for  the  living  room 
window.  What  vines  can  I  put  into 
it  to  trail  over  the  sides? — Mrs.  L., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

IT  is  well  to  remember  when  you 
are  selecting  plants  for  the  liv- 
ing room  that  the  thick,  fleshy  or 
leathery  foliage  will  endure  the  dust 
and  dry  air  of  the  living  room  better 
than  the  finer  foliage  plants.  A  good 
example  is  the  Aucuba  Japonica,  or 
gold  dust  plant.  It  is  a  handsome 
plant,  or  rather  shrub;  has  large, 
glossy  leaves,  very  prettily  spotted 
with  yellow,  and  well  adapted  to  pot 
or  tub  culture. 

The  hardiest  and  easiest  of  all 
house  plants  is  the  Aspidistra.  Both 
the  plain  green  and  the  variegated 
types  are  good.  They  will  do  well 
in  the  shadiest  corner  of  the  veranda 
or  the  darkest  room  in  the  house, 

and  will  do  equally  as  well  in  a  sun  B- ''■^F  - 

parlor,  where  the  light  is  strong.  ['    Z^*''^"-'"' " 

Pandanus  Vietchii,  with  its  long,  K^^^i>»i>i 
creamy-striped  leaves,  and  the  Ficus 
elastica,     commonly    called  rubber 
plant,  are  both  fine  for  the  conser- 
vatory, veranda  or  living  room. 

The  begonias  are  always  good  if 
care  is  taken  in  their  selection  and 
planting.  In  planting  begonias  it  is 
il)solutely  necessary  to  have  coarse, 
oose  soil.  Leaf  mold  or  rotted  sod 
with  plenty  of  coarse  sand  is  best. 

In  potting  begonias  or  any  plant 
tliat  grows  tall  a  good  efTect  may  be 
had  by  putting  a  bit  of  Kennelworth 
,  lobelia  compactca  or  any  small, 
low  growing  plant  in  the  pot.  This 
will  cover  the  soil  and  fill  the  space 
between  the  pot  and  foliage  of  the 
taller  plant. 

The  principal  thing  in  the  care  of 
liouse  plants  is  to  see  that  they  have 
good  drainage  and  soil  to  begin  witli. 
then  w-ater  carefully  and  well.  That 
does  not  mean  a  little  every  day,  but 
water  thoroughly,  then  let  rest  for 
several  days,  and  keep  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  clean.  This  can  be  done 
)y  the  use  of  a  hose  and  fine  spray. 
So  many  ask  about  setting  ferns  and 
hotise  plants  out  in  the  rain.  It  can- 
not hurt  a  plant  to  put  it  out  in  a 
gentle  rain,  but  it  does  hurt  them  to 
oave  them  out  after  tlie  rain  is  over 
md  let  wind  whip  them  tij  pieces. 

The  hardiest  ferns  are  the  Boston, 
Roosevelt,  sword  and  Crytomium  fal- 
attum,  or  holly  fern.  The  last 
lamed  must  be  well  started  before  it 
taken  in  the  house  and  must  never 
be  allowed  to  dry  out. 

For  the  fern  box  you  can  use  ken- 
lelworth  ivy,  trailing  lobelia,  Vinca 
'aregata  and  the  old  stand  by,  Eng- 
ish  ivy,  is  fine.  It  will  stand  more 
leglect  and  rough  usage  than  any 
)thcr  drooping  plant  of  which  I 
;now. 


for  the  house,  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful of  all  palms.  Try  a  miniature 
water  garden  for  the  table  instead  of 
the  fern  dish.  Take  a  common  fern 
dish,  one  about  four  inches  deep  and 
ten  inches  across  the  top  is  best. 
Get  a  2V2  inch  pot  and  put  a  seed- 
ling umbrella  plant  in  this,  with 
just  a  tiny  bit  of  soil.  Put  fine,  clean 
gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and 
on  top  of  the  soil.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  water  from  being  muddy. 
Put  the  pot  on  one  side  the  dish  and 
pile  gravel  around  it,  then  use  small 
water  hyacinths  parrot's  feather  or 
any  small,  pretty  water  plant.  The 
plants     are   held    in    place     by  the 


gravel.  Leave  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  space  in  the  dish  clear  for 
water. 

A  small,  well-shaped  toy  swan 
adds  to  the  effect.  There  is  a  vari- 
ety of  gold  fish  called  Medka  that  is 
only  about  one  inch  long  when  full 
grown.  These  may  be  kept  in  water 
two  inches  deep,  and  would  be  beau- 
tiful in  such  a  dish. 


substance  out  of  a  large  hill  of  bulbs, 
leaving  nothing  but  empty  shells. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut 
the  bulbs  when  digging,  and  it  is  a 
.good  plan  to  leave  a  part  of  the  tops 
on  until  thoroughly  ripe.  Store  in  a 
dry,  dark  store  room  or  basement, 
using  the  same  precaution  to  prevent 
rotting  or  undue  drying  out  as  you 
would  choice  potatoes. 


Care  of  Dahlia  Bulbs. 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  dahlia 
bulbs,  leave  them  in  the  ground  over 
winter  or  dig  them?  If  I  dig  them, 
what  is  the  best  treatment  after  I  dig 
them?—E.  T. 

Dahlia  bulbs  are  tubers,  the  same 
as  potatoes,  and  should  be  treated 
much  the  same  way.  They  can  be 
left  in  the  ground  over  winter  and 
you  will  find  a  great  many  people 
who  do  not  dig,  only  to  divide,  but 
you  are  apt  to  lose  the  more  choice 
varieties  from  rotting  and  ants.  I 
have   known   ants   to  eat  the  entire 


Lotus  Peliorensis. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  little 
plants  is  the  Lotus  Peliorensis.  It 
is  in  no  way  related  to  the  water 
plant  known  as  lotus,  but  is  a  feath- 
ery gray-green  vine  or  creeper.  It 
has  a  crimson  bloom  of  parrot-bill 
shape,  the  flowers  resemble  those  of 
the  clianthus.  It  will  stand  heat, 
drouth  and  neglect  better  than  any 
creeper  known. 

It  is  very  suitable  for  window 
boxes,  hanging  baskets  and  outdoor 
vases.  It  is  also  ver3'  pretty  planted 
in  tubs  around  cedars,  evergreens,  etc. 


A- 
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A  Domestic 
Science  Expert 
Says:— 

"The  amount  of  fat  thrown  away  in 
the  homes  which  could  be  made  into 
soap  is  appalling," 

You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by 
saving  all  fat  and  grease. 

Soap  making  is  simple  and  easj^;  It  takes 
but  little  time  and  your  home-made  ^ap  is 
as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  tharf^  many 
kinds  sold  in  the  stores. 

Save  your  waste  greases  and  get  some 


set  RcvcR^r  sio"- 


BABBinS 


PURE 

LYE 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry-Off-Top 


Your  home-made  soap 
will  not  hurt  the  hands  or 
clothes  when  made  accord- 
ing to  directions  with  Bab- 
bitt's Pure  Lye.  It  is  good  for 
everything  that  any  high- 
grade  laundry  soap  will  do. 

Be  sure  to  use  Babbitt's 
Pure  Lye  to  get  best  results. 

The  new  can  is  equally  handy  as 
a  sifter  when  using  a  little  lye 
around  the  sink,  in  cleaning  milk 
cans,  etc.,  or  when  it  is  desired  to 
pour  out  the  entire  contents  as  in 
making  soap. 

Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  it  Highest 
in  Strength  but  NOT  in 
Price— 10  Cents  Everywhere. 

Send  for  booklet  just  out  on  Lye."How 
to  Use  It,  How  to  Choose  It." 

B.  T.  BABBITT 

New  York  City 


A  Sperry  Prm)uct 


SPE:RR.Y  Fl'our^ 
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Luther  Burbank*s  Great  Series. 


5c  Per  Copy 
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By  Country  Life  Publishing  Company 
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Offlce, 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 


For  Men  Who  Want  a  Quality  Tractor 

As  farmers  study  and  buy  tractors  more  and  more,  the  merits  of  Case 
Tractors  are  better  appreciated.  Quality  is  the  first  thing  to  consider,  advise 
authorities.    Wise  men  heed  it.    For  quality  means  performance. 


Careful  farmers  are  more  inclined  than  ever  to 
turn  to  an  old-established  concern  which  has  a  rec- 
ord behind  it,  one  that  can  afford  to  include  con- 
struction superiorities.  That  was  evident  at  the 
demonstrations. 

From  grandfather  to  father  and  son  (this  is  our 
75th  anniversary)  has  passed  the  word  that  Case 
machinery  may  be  depended  upon.  It  is  almost  a 
farm  proverb.  This  has  decided  hundreds  to 
choose  Case  Tractors.  Few  can  content  them- 
selves with  lesser  quality. 

With  24  years  of  gas  engine  experience,  Case  has 
set  the  pace  in  the  farm  world  for  kerosene  and 
gasoline  tractors,  of  the  higher  grade,  as  it  did  in 
the  steam  engine  field  years  ago,  where  it  still 
dominates. 

This  preference  for  Case  was  proved  last  winter, 
when  over  15,000  farmers  wrote  to  us  to  inquire 
about  these  farm  labor-savers.  Hundreds  of 
testimonials  have  come  in  from  all  over  the 
country  from  satisfied,  enthusiastic  users.  At  the 
demonstrations,  farmers  saw  for  themselves  the 
superiorities  which  Case  can  afford  to  put  in  its 
machinery,  and  made  comparisons.  Farm  paiJer 
and  agricultural  college  experts  praise  the  per- 
formance and  simplicity  of  Case  Tractors. 

Most  people  now  concede  Case  leadership. 


Announcing  a  Fifth  Size 

In  addition  to  the  four  master  tractors  offered 
last  season,  Case  now  introduces  the  9-18.  This 
smaller  size  follows  Case  principles,  and  is  built  in 
the  same  honest  and  careful  manner  as  the  10-20, 
12-25,  20-40  and  30-60.  All  are  made  complete 
at  the  Case  plant  by  Case  workmen.  The  9-18, 
though  designed  for  smaller  farms,  is  not  too 
light,  too  small  nor  too  cheap. 

At  the  tractor  demonstrations  this  summer  the  d-18 
created  a  profound  sensation.  Orders  for  hundreds  were 
received  from  farm  owners  and  dealers. 

All  know  that  Case  Tractors  have  been  approved  after 
longand  severe  tests.  Owners  have  t  rie  insurance  that  comes 
with  owning  a  proved  tractor,  not  an  experimental  one. 

Announcing  a  Small  Thresher 

Another  announcement  of  widespread  interest  is  that 
Case  now  ofifers  small,  light  threshing  machines  si>itable  for 
use  with  tractors.  While  these  have  all  the  well-known  per- 
fections of  the  larger  CaseThreshers,  their  capacity  and  price 
make  it  possible  for  each  farmer  to  own  his  own  thresher. 

We  have  just  prepared  a  new  1917  Case  album  in  colors 
in  commemoration  of  our  7Sth  anniversary,  which  we  think 
is  the  hnest  yet  produced  in  the  agricultural  world.  It  is 
a  book  so  replete  with  information  of  value  to  every 
farmer  that  no  one  can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy. 

This  catalog  describes  Case  kerosene  and  gas  tractors, 
Case  steam  engines.  Case  threshing  machines.  Case  road 
machinery,  Case  automobiles,  and  every  Case  product. 
Write  today  for  yourcopv-.    It  is  free. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  224  Erie  Street.  RACINE,  WIS. 


FOUNDED  1842 
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but  it  wouldn't 
be  a  Reo! 


Are  you  one  of  those  who,  just  because  you  can't  get  a  Reo  on  the 
minute,  are  thinking  of  accepting  as  a  substitute  a  car  that  is  your 
"second  choice"? 

Or  are  you  one  of  those  who  think  perhaps  you  can  get  as  good  value 
in  some  automobile  of  lesser  reputation? 
If  you  are  in  doubt  on  any  point,  let  us  just  say  this: 
Take  a  Reo,  and  have  it  made  in  any  other  factory — and  it  wouldn't 
be  a  Reo. 

It  isn't  design  alone — there  are  no  radical  features  of  design  in 
Reo  cars. 

Nor  is  it  factory  equipment— all  automobile  factories  have  about 
the  same  machines.    Reo,  being  a  leader,  is  always  a  few  months 
ahead  of  most — but  machine  tools  are  practically  standard. 
Nor  could  one  say  that  Reo  mechanics  are  all  more  skilled — others 
can  hire  good  mechanics  too. 

That's  why  we  say  that  if  you  took  Reo  design  and  Reo  specifications 
and  had  the  car  made  up  in  some  other  plant,  still  it  would  not 
be  a  Reo. 

It's  the  Reo  spirit — that  indefinable  but  still  tangible  thing  that 
pervades  the  whole  Reo  organization  from  General  Manager  down 
to  the  Last  Man  in  the  Shops,  that  gives  to  this  product  the  quality 
that  has  come  to  be  known  as  Reo. 

We  like  to  call  it  good  intent — for  after  all  that  is  the  determining 
factor. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Reo  Folk  to  make  the  best  automobiles  it  is 
possible  to  make. 

Not  the  most,  but  the  best.  Not  quantity,  but  quality,  is  the 
Reo  goal. 

And  every  Reo  man — from  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Final  Inspec- 
tor— is  imbued  with  that  spirit,  is  actuated  by  that  desire  to  make 
good,  dependable  automobiles.    Better  than  others. 

Visit  the  Reo  plant.  You  will  be  welcome — the  doors  are  always 
open.  Reo  Folk,  proud  of  their  work,  are  glad  to  show  you  through. 
Note  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  Watch  the  workers — listen  to 
the  remarks  you'll  hear. 

No  one  asks — "How  many  did  we  make  yesterday?"  as  you  hear 
in  so  many  factories  nowadays. 

For  that  isn't  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Reo  workmen. 
It's  how  many  parts  were  discarded,  turned  back  by  the  inspectors 
— because  of  some  error  so  slight  it  would  "pass"  in  most  plants. 
There's  no  secret — no  necromancy — about  Reo  quality  or  how  it 
gets  into  the  product. 

It's  the  result  of  that  fervent  desire  of  the  Reo  Folk  to  make  Reo 
cars  excel — and  the  eternal  vigilance  that  results  from  that  desire 
— that  is  responsible  for  Reo  quality,  Reo  stability,  Reo  low  cost  of 
upkeep,  and  finally,  Reo  preference — ^Reo  demand. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Reo  cars  are  known  as  "The  Gold  Standard 
of  Values"? 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 
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New  Plants  to 
Feed  the  World 

How  the  Quince  Has  Been  Improved. 
By  Luther  Burbank 


(AM    Rights   Reserved   by   the  Author.) 


The  Van  Deman  (Bnrbank)  Q.ulnce. 

Named  for  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  for- 
mer Chief  of  the  Division  of  Horti- 
culture, United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

THe  quince  is  a  native  of  Northern  Persia, 
of  the  country  near  the  Caspian  Sea  and  to 
the  south  of  the  Caucasus.  It  has  also 
been  reported  as  grovk'ing  wild  in  Northern  Greece, 
but  very  probably  it  has  been  naturalized  there, 
and  not  native.  It  long  has  been  under  cultiva- 
tion, perhaps,  even  prior  to  the  epoch  of  the  Tro- 
jan War.  Among  the  plants  represented  in  the 
frescoes  of  Pompeii  the  quince  is  twice  figured. 
The  Romans  called  it  mala  cydonia— the  Cydonian 
apple,  since  a  superior  kind  came  from  Cydon,  in 
Crete.  From  this  old  Roman  name  we  have  the 
scientific  one  of  the  present  time,  Cydonia  vul- 
garis. 

Although  the  quince  has  been  under  cultivation 
for  at  least  three  thousand  years,  yet  until  the  last 
few  years  its  improvement  has  been  slight,  and 
only  a  few  varieties  have  been  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation. All  these  ordinary  varieties  are  still,  like 
the  original,  inedible  unless  cooked;  even  then 
they  never  cook  soft  like  the  pear  and  apple,  but 
remain  rather  firm  and  tough. 

Improvement  of  the  Quince  Begun. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  quince  should 
not  be  improved  as  well  as  the  pear;  so  seeds  were 
obtained  of  all  the  best  strains,  such  as  the 
Orange,  the  Portugal  and  other  well-known  varie- 
ties, including  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  species, 
Cydonia  japonica,  C.  sinensis  and  C.  maulei,  which 
axe  wholly  different  in  growth  and  fruit  from  the 
common  quince,  C.  vulgaris. 

The  Orange  type  of  quince  is  generally  much 
more  productive  than  the  Portugal,  and  the  fruit 
is  larger  and  more  pleasing  in  form,  being  more 
nearly  round  and  of  a  more  attractive  color;  but 
the  Portugal  quince  is  of  better  quality,  having  a 
pleasing  high  flavor  when  cooked.  It  seemed  cer- 
tain that  from  the  combination  of  these  two  va- 
rieties, through  subsequent  selection,  it  might  be 
possible  to  produce  a  quince  superior  to  either. 

The  Orange  and  the  Portugal  were  crossed,  and 
seedlings  extensively  raised  through  several  years. 
Not  having  any  large  trees  upon  which  to  graft 
and  test  them,  they  were  set  out  rather  thickly  in 
rows  about  four  and  one-half  feet  apart.  In  this 
way,  although  a  thorough  test  could  not  be  made 
of  ail  the  varieties,  still  I  was  able  to  make  a  com- 
parative test,  and  the  poorer  ones,  whether  in 
growth,  foliage  or  fruit,  were  removed,  leaving 
space  for  the  better  ones  to  further  develop.  By 
this  method  I  tested  probably  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty-five thousand  seedlings. 

The  Van  Deman  Quince. 

The  first  quince  introduced  from  arnong  these 
numerous  seedlings  received  its  name  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  This  variety,  among  others  of  my 
seedlings  had  received  the  Wilder  medal  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  October,  1891,  and  was  so 
generally  admired,  and  proved  to  be  so  valuable, 
that  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  then  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Horticulture,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  permitted  me  to  name  it  for 
him.    The  Portugal  quince,  of  which  the  Van  De- 


Luther  Bnrbank  and  Edwin  Markham 

man  was  a  seedling,  had  always  been  considered 
the  best  flavored  and  most  tender  of  all  known 
quinces,  but  it  was  a  shy  bearer.  The  Van  Deman, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  doubt  produces  more 
large,  fine-flavored,  golden  fruit  than  any  other 
quince  that  has  ever  been  known. 

Three  distinct  crops  of  quinces  are  produced  in 
California  by  this  variety.  The  first,  or  main  crop, 
ripens  on  my  experiment  farm  about  September 
20  to  25,  two  weeks  or  more  before  the  Orange 
and  Meech's  Prolific.  The  fruits  of  this  crop  are 
of  extremely  large  size,  often  weighing,  even  when 
grown  on  very  small  trees,  from  twenty-five  to 


The  Medlar. 

A  fruit  quite  popular  in  Europe,  but 
not  appreciated  in  America. 

twnty-six  ounces.  The  second  crop  ripens  about 
November  1,  and  the  third  a  month  later.  The 
fruits  of  the  last  two  crops  are  usually  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  the  first,  but  all  are  most 
excellent  in  flavor,  texture  and  quality  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  quinces  are  used.  They  bake  as 
readily  and  as  quickly  as  apples,  and  are  fully  as 
tender  when  thus  prepared.  The  dried  or  canned 
fruits  and  jellies  retain  all  the  quince  flavor,  so 
much  admired. 

At  the  time  of  its  introduction  I  had  growing  on 
my  grounds  for  comparison  trees  of  Angers, 
Orange,  Pear,  Rea's  Mammoth,  Meech's  Prolific, 
Champion,  West's  Mammoth,  Portugal  and  others, 
and  not  one  of  them  had  ever  borne  any  fruit  com- 
parable with  the  Van  Deman  in  size,  quality  and 
beauty. 

This  quince  has  proved  fully  equal  to  the  best  of 
the  old  standard  quinces  in  quality  and  flavor,  and 
is  especially  noted  for  its  enormous  crops  of  large 
fruit,  and  is  now  rapidly  supplanting  all  other 
quinces  throughout  the  United  States.  Later  va- 
rieties, however,  which  I  have  produced,  namely, 
the  Santa  Rosa  Pineapple  and  the  Burbank,  are  far 
superior  to  it  in  flavor  and  all  other  desirable 
qualities. 

The  Pineapple  Quince. 

At  the  time  the  Van  Deman  quince  was  intro- 
duced I  also  ofTered  another  quince  of  considera- 
ble promise  which  was  called  the  Pineapple.  This 
quince  is  remarkable  for  its  large  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness, exquisite  beauty  of  form,  polished, 
light  lemon-yellow,  almost  white  skin,  tenderness 
of  flesh,  delicious  flavor  and  diminutive  core.  It  is 
a  seedling  of  Rea's  Mammoth,  and,  like  it,  ripens 
in  September. 

The  fruit  is  so  fine-grained  and  tender,  and  free 
from  the  harsh  acid  of  the  old  quince,  that  it  is  as 
good  as  some  popular  apples  for  eating  raw,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  best  of  apples  or  pears  when 
baked,  stewed  or  canned,  and  makes  a  superior 
light-colored  dried  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  tlic  pineapple  quince  will  cook  as 
tender  as  the  best  of  apples  in  five  minutes.  The 
tree  is  usually  vigorous  and  resembles  Rea's  Mam- 
moth in  form  and  growth;  but,  unlike  it,  grows 
readily  from  cuttings.  This  variety  has  proved 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  claim  made  for  it 
when  first  introduced.  It  is  superior  in  quality  to 
any  other  variety  that  had  been  known  up  to  that 
time.  In  form  the  fruit  is  somewhat  intermediate 
between  the  Portugal  and  the  Orange,  having  par- 
taken of  both  parents;  but  in  quality  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  either.  It  was  named  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  pineapple  flavor. 

The  Burbank  Quince. 

In  my  study  and  work  with  the  quince,  as  selec- 
tions proceeded  one  generation  after  another,  the 
tendency  to  produce  better  qualities  became  more 
pronounced,  when  finally  one  variety  was  devel- 
oped which  was  far  superior  even  to  any  before 
produced.  This  variety  has  been  named  the  Bur- 
bank. This  new  quince  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Modest  Man  Who  Is  Subduing  the  Earth 

Benjamin  Holt,  Our  Greatest  Tractor  Inventor. 


By  Burton  Hale 


Holt  Tractor  MoTing  a  Hoase  in  Stockton 

THIS  is  the  day  of  the  man 
with  the  punch.  There  is  no 
better  illustration  of  punch 
than  is  seen  in  the  woris.  of  Benjamin 
Holt,  inventor  of  the  caterpillar.  All 
our  American  inventors  have  had 
rugged  experiences,  but  few  have 
gone  at  their  tasks  with  the  bull- 
dog determination  of  Holt.  Like 
Edison,  he  always  has  known  what 
he  wanted  when  he  started  anything 
and  he  knew  how  to  carry  his  rule 
through  to  a  successful  termination. 

Holt's  great  invention  was  designed 
to  help  the  farmer  in  an  entirely  new 
way.  Before  anybody  knew  what  he 
had  done,  this  plucky  Californian,  had 
conquered  the  delta  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  sent  his  sturdy  giant  of 
a  tractor  out  into  the  great  valleys 
of  the  Golden  State  to  plow,  to  dig 
ditches  and  to  do  easily  and  swiftly 
all  the  things  that  had  been  done 
so  slowl-"  and  laboriously  by  men  and 
teams  in  preparing  the  land  for  irri- 
gation and  for  other  purposes. 

It   seems   only   yesterday,   as  has 


All  this  is  the  result  of  Benjamin 
Holt's  inventive  genius.  He  devel- 
oped it  here  in  California;  he  made 
it  here  at  the  Holt  factories;  and  he 
will  forgive  California  if  we  hail  him 
as  one  of  the  very  few  inventive 
geniuses  of  the  age.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
his  genius,  but  it  is  our  product. 
Brief  Story  Of  His  Life. 

Benjamin  Holt  came  to  California 
in  the  early  seventies.  He  was  joined 
here  by  three  of  his  brothers.  They 
ran  a  wheel  factory  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  afterward  set  up  shop  in 
Stockton,  under  the  firm  name  of 
the  Stockton  Wheel  Company.  In 
1885  the  company  started  manufac- 
turiner  combined  harvesters.  In  1892 
Benjamin  Holt  invented  the  first  suc- 
cessful side  hill  combined  harvester. 
Both  of  these  machines  employed  the 
power  of  horses  or  mules  or  of  steam 


Benjamin  Holt  was  married  in  1890 
to  Miss  Anna  Brown,  a  native  daugh- 
ter of  California.  Since  the  company 
was  incoroorated  under  the  name  of 
The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Mr.  Holt  has  been  its  president  and 
has  maintained  an  active  interest  in 
the  company's  affairs. 

Mr.  Holt  is  a  quiet,  unassuming 
man  and  shrinks  from  publicity.  A 
visitor  to  the  Stockton  plant  of  The 
Holt  Manufacturing  Company  might 
have  difTicultv  in  finding  him,  for  he 
is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  president's 
office  but  can  be  found  most  any  day 
in  a  corner  of  the  plant  devoted  to 
the  experimental  department,  or  dur- 
ing the  plowing  and  harvesting  sea- 
son in  the  field  some  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  from  Stockton  where  one  of  his 
experimental  machines  may  be  at 
work. 


On  the  Old  Tractors  Drive  Wheel*  Eighteen  Feet  Wide  Were  Often 
Required  on  Soft  Land. 


Benjamin  Holt,  Inventor  of  Caterpillar. 

land  that  caterpillars  had  solved  many 
a  problem  of  transportation  that 
would  have  remained  unsolved  but 
for  them. 

The  English  Tanks." 

England  adapted  them  to  the  bat- 
tle-field, and  by  adding  armor  found 
an  instrument  that  could  safely  travel 


been  remarked  by  an  appreciative 
writer,  that  Los  Angeles  adapted 
caterpillars  to  transportation  and  sent 
them  wallowing  through  sand  and  up 
mountains  to  do  work  which  no  oth- 
er contrivance  would  do  to  get  wa- 
ter from  Owens  river.  But  Benjamin 
Holt  knew  they  would  travel  through 
soft  ground,  over  rough  ground  and 
up  steep  nitches  before  a  single  ca- 
terpillar was  sent  away  from  the 
shop  in  Stockton,  California.  They 
went  down  to  the  Argentine  and  in- 
vaded the  pampas;  they  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Louisiana  and  made 
new  farms  out  of  the  swamps;  they 
made  a  nlayground  of  the  "gumbo" 
fields  of  the  Mississippi  valley — and 
after  all  these  peaceful  conquests 
California  slept  on,  heedless  appar- 
ently of  the  fact  that  a  world  won- 
der had  been  invented,  was  being 
manufactured  and  was  being  sent  out 
by  scores  and  hundreds  from  Stock- 
ton. Even  when  branches  were 
started  in  the  East  and  the  North, 
we  were  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact. 

But  they  knew  it  on  the  blood-red 
fields  of  Europe  where  a  great  war 
was  being  waged.  They  knew  in 
Russia,  Germany,  France  and  Eng- 


Caterplllar  18  HanlinK  Grain. 

over  the  trenches  and  strike  terror  to 
the  opposing  hosts.  At  first  the  Eng- 
lish "tanks"  were  a  mystery,  but  the 
whole  world  was  talking  about  them, 
and  at  last  it  came  out  that  the  im- 
pervious "tanks"  were  Holt  cater- 
pillars that  were  injected  into  the 
great  war  to  go  into  battle  and  pos- 
sibly offset  some  of  the  destruction 
which  the  German  submarines  were 
causing  on  the  sea. 

This  use  called  our  attention,  and 
the  world's  attention,  to  the  inven- 
tion. It  had  made  its  connuests  in 
peace  on  many  fields  of  industry.  Its 
advent  in  war  made  it  no  greater  in 
fact,  but  it  did  advertise  the  fact 
that  a  great  invention  had  been  made 
—and  California  knows  who  made 
it,  where  it  was  made  and  where  it 
was  built  and  sent  out  to  conquer 
the  world  in  peace  and  in  war. 

A  locomotive  runs  on  a  track  that 
it  hard  to  build  and  is  easily  de- 
stroyed, but  the  caterpillar  carries  its 
track  alon~  and  lays  it  as  it  runs.  A 
locomotive  can  go,  even  with  a  track, 
only  over  qround  that  is  nearly  level, 
but  the  caterpillar  goes  up  pitches 
and  down  hollows  that  would  give  an 
ordinary  tractor  stationary  fits. 


traction  engines  for  hauling  the  har- 
vester. 

Later  developments  by  Mr.  Benja- 
min Holt  is  the  gas  harvester,  which 
has  a  motor  mounted  on  the  machine 
to  drive  the  mechanism  so  that  the 
power  required  for  pulling  the  ma- 
chine is  cut  down.  The  latest  de- 
velopment in  this  line  is  the  Cater- 
pillar Harvester,  which  propels  it- 
self, requiring  no  horses  at  all. 
Later  Work. 

In  the  year  1890,  the  company  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  steam  trac- 
tion engines  for  freighting,  plowing 
and  harvesting.  These  machines  were 
highlv  successful  and  were  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  form  of  pow- 
er available  until  the  development  of 
the  modern  gas  tractor. 

The  Great  Tractor. 

The  caterpillar  track,  for  which 
Benjamin  Holt  has  won  his  great- 
est fame,  was  applied  first  to  the 
steam  tractors.  Later  a  gasoline 
motor  was  used  for  power  and  from 
this  machine  was  developed  the 
caterpillar  tractor  of  to-day.  of  which 
more  than  3.000  are  m  use  in  twenty- 
five  different  countries  of  the  world. 


In  the  shop  you  mav  find  him 
wearing  old  clothes  and  covered  with 
dirt  and  grease  and  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  humblest  work- 
man, for  his  chief  interest  is  in  the 
development  of  new  inventions  and 
improvements.  In  this  department 
Mr.  Holt  has  with  him  men  who 
have  been  in  the  comoany  fifteen, 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years  and  who 
have  worked  with  him  on  this  devel- 
opment work. 

Not  long  ago,  when  Mr.  Holt  re- 
turned from  a  several  months'  trip 
in  the  East,  he  was  given  a  big  wel- 
come at  Stockton.  D.  N.  Gilmore, 
manager,  and  C.  L.  Neumiller,  attor- 
ney for  The  Holt  Company,  met 
him  at  Sacramento  and  took  him  to 
Stockton  by  automobile.  Their  ar- 
rival bavin-  been  planned  for  seven 
o'clock,  a  committee  of  the  factory 
men  had  meanwhile  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  huge  parade,  including 
an  illuminated  float,  decorated  auto- 
mobile for  Mr.  Holt  and  an  arch  of 
welcome  at  the  Holt  plant,  fire  works 
and  Japanese  lanterns  for  each  of 
the  1,200  employes  of  the  company. 
The  affair  was  a  complete  surprise 
to  Mr.  Holt. 

Mr.  Holt  yielded  to  this  induce- 
ment and  was  driven  to  the  office 
where  the  welcome  awaited  him.  The 
Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Rotary  Club.  Merchants'  Association 
ai  d  practically  the  entire  town  turn- 
ed out  to  welcome  him  and  to  take 
part  in  the  parade  from  the  office  to 
his  home.  Two  bands  and  a  drum 
corps  furnished  music  for  the  parade. 

The  Stockton  nlant  is  the  largest 
one  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
farm  machinery  west  of  the  Missis- 
sinni  river  and  the  combined  harvest- 
er plant  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Holt  produced  a  big  thing  in 
the  caterpillar,  hut  he  is  "still  achiev- 
ing, still  nursuing,"  and  he  may  yet 
produce  something  still  bigger. 
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Our  California  Dates  Now  Beat  the  World 


L,n«t  Year  Fred  i\.  Johnson  Picked  $310 

BETTER  dates  are  being  pro- 
duced in  California  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 
This  has  been  proved  during  the 
past  two  seasons,  and  particularly 
during  the  one  just  closed,  when  the 
luscious  fruitage  has  been  produced 
in  greater  abundance  and  of  better 
quality  than  ever  before. 

The  common,  or  Fard,  date  has 
been  grown  for  years  near  Wmters, 
in  Yolo  county,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  farthest  northern  pomt  where 
the  date  matures. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  gov- 
ernment began  to  study  the  adapt- 
ability of  California  to  the  produc- 
tion of  dates,  and  it  decided  that  in 
Riverside  and  Imperial  counties  the 
soil  and  climate  are  very  favorable 
to  their  production.  In  the  Imperial 
Valley  a  large  number  of  date  off- 
shoots and  seedlings  were  planted 
and  for  a  time  it  appeared  that  that 
region  was  a  natural  habitat  of  the 
date.  It  now  appears  that  the. 
Coachella  Valley  in  Riverside  county 
is  the  best  region  in  this  State  in 
which  to  grow  dates,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  date  growers  are  nearly  all 
centered  upon  that  section. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  date 
district  of  Coachella,  I  observed  that 
a  large  number  of  the  Imperial  palm 
trees  had  been  taken  up  and  re- 
planted near  Indio.  This  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Dyer  B.  Holmes,  who 
has  300  acres  near  Indio.  He  intends 
to  set  it  out  to  dates. 

Mr.  Holmes  removed  all  the  trees 
from  a  ten-acre  date  garden  near 
Hebcr,  Imperial  county,  and  has 
planted  them  near  Indio,  and  they 
are  now  waving  their  feather-duster 
foliage  in  the  wind. 

A  Fascinating  Industry. 
Date  culture  is  a  most  fascinating 
business,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
which  the  fruitage  is  greater  to  the 
single  tree,  and  in  which  the  profits 
are  larger. 

While  excellent  fruit  dates  can  be 
raised  in  many  parts  of  California, 
particularly  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys,  the  really  choice 
varieties  range  in  price  from  40  cents 
to  $1  a  pound,  and  are  better  grown 
in  Riverside  county,  where  the  cul- 
ture is  going  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
large  way  in  the  next  few  years. 

Over  and  over  again  I  am  being 
ask,  "Would  you  recommend  a  man 
of  small  means  to  go  into  date  cul- 
ture?" In  answer  to  these  queries 
I  have  said  that  if  you  do  not  mind 
living  in  the  hottest  and  most  arid 
climate  in  California,  and  working 
very  hard  in  your  date  garden,  then 
the  industry  is  to  be  recommended 
to  you;  but  you  should  have  at  least 
$5,000  capital  to  make  any  real  suc- 
cess, and  you  must  be  prepared  for 
the  same  disappointments  that  the 
other  date  growers  have  met,  though 
these  will  be  lessened  in  time,  be- 
cause of  government  supervision  of 
date  culture. 


Worth  of  Dates  from  Two  of  These  Trees. 

After  years  of  what  seemed  end- 
less toil  and  endeavor,  the  right  date 
has  been  found  for  California,  and 
we  are  not  only  producing  the  best 
examples  of  that  fruit  in  the  world, 
but  have  grown  more  new  varieties 
in  the  past  decade  than  Arabia  and 
North  Africa  have  grown  in  three 
centuries. 

Our  success  is  due  very  largely  to 
Bruce  Drummond,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  government  experimental  date 
farm  near  Indio,  in  Riverside  county, 
and  who  has  worked  hard  for  over 
ten  years  to  find  the  date  that  was 
exactly  suited  to  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate. 

This  date  is  the  Deglet  Noor, 
which  the  Algerians  prize  as  the  best 
of  their  own  product.  It  is  of  golden 
color,  a  high  su^ar  content  and  is 
a  good  keeper  and  shipper. 

What  Drummond  Has  Done. 

While  down  in  Indio  I  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Drummond  a  quantity  of 
Deglets  produced  on  the  experi- 
mental farm,  and  was  told  of  the 
difficulties  attending  their  production. 

Nearly  all  of  the  plants  imported 
to  California  by  the  government  and 
by  private  individuals  for  several 
years  were  of  little  or  no  value,  for 
the  African  date  growers  were  very 
jealous  of  their  standard  variety,  and 
did  not  want  it  to  go  out  of  the 
country. 

Beside  that  the  offshoots  from  a 
Deglet  do  not  average  more  than 
ten  during  its  whole  lifetime,  and  it 
is  the  offshoot  that  is  wanted  by 
the  planter,  not  a  seedling. 

One  California  importer  had  the 
depressing  experience,  after  import- 
ing 3,000  plants,  to  be  told  by  Mr. 
Drummond  that  he  could  not  put 
the  stamp  of  government  approval 
upon  them. 

Offshoots  known  to  be  from  the 
Deglet  will  produce  dates,  and  good 
ones,  but  seedling  plants  rarely  pro- 
duce dates  at  all,  and  then  only  of 
art  inferior  variety. 

It  is  true  that  James  P.  Read  of 
Thermal,  near  Indio,  produced  over 
300  pounds  of  dates  from  a  tree  grown 
from  a  seed  that  he  took  from  a 
package  of  dates  bought  at  a  gro- 
cery store,  and  that  the  dates  he 
grew  were  fine  ones,  but  that  is  an 
experience  that  would  be  hard  to 
duplicate. 

California  date  data  is  hard  to 
gather.  No  two  authorities  agree 
upon  the  number  of  bearing  trees  in 
the  Coachella  valley,  which  is  Cali- 
fornia's rather  restricted  but  very 
promising  date  district. 

After  averaging  the  statements,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  about 
35,000  imported  and  500,000  seedling 
date  trees  in  the  valley,  but  there  is 
no  immediate  likelihood  of  a  great 
augmentation  of  the  planting  of  off- 
shoots, for  no  more  can  be  had  at 
present,  even  at  prices  ranging  from 
$10  to  $25  apiece,  recently  offered  for 
these  plants. 


Profits  of  the  Industry  in  Coachella  Valley. 
By  Bailey  Millard 


Bruce  Drummond,  the  Government  Expert,  Who  Has  Done  More  for  Date  Culture 
In  California  Than  Any  Other  Man. 


Mr.  Drummond  told  me,  however, 
that  he  believed  there  would  be  more 
of  these  offshoots  available  during 
the  next  few  years.  He  is  looking 
for  a  large  increase  in  date  acreage 
in  the  next  decade. 

The  true  Delets  are  selling  at  $1 
a  pound,  and  the  seedling  dates  at 
35  cents,  after  being  cleaned  and 
packed  by  the  producer. 

Nohting   in    the   horticultural  line 
is  so  satisfying  to  the  romantic  sense 
as  a  date  garden  in  full  bearing. 
Among  the  Growers. 

I  visited  the  gardens  of  Fred  N. 
Johnson,  D.  B.  Holmes  and  J.  H. 
Northrup,  near  Indio,  and  saw  the 
dates  hanging  from  the  trees  in  huge, 
eye-pleasing  clusters. 

Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  the  largest 
date  garden  in  this  country,  is  plant- 
ing 300  acres  to  dates.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  only  a  half-dozen  Deglets,  but 
from  these  he  is  gathering  200 
pounds  from  a  tree  and  selling  them 
at  $1  a  pound. 

This  is  not  a  fancy  price,  as  one 
might  think,  for  it  is  but  little  more 
than  is  generally  paid  for  the  Afri- 
can Deglets  in  France,  one  of  the 
chief  date  consumers  of  the  world. 

Until  they  were  grown  in  Califor- 
nia these  dates  were  never  seen  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  them  in  San  Francisco, 
where  Johnson  and  other  growers 
are  selling  much  of  their  crop. 

"I  can't  begin  to  fill  my  orders," 
said  Johnson  to  me,  "and  probably 
couldn't  if  I  had  a  hundred  trees." 

But  think  of  it— $1,200  from  six 
trees!  What  other  branch  of  horti- 
culture begins  to  compare  with  tliis 
of  dates? 

Ten  acres  of  dates,  with  fifty  trees 


to  the  acre,  will  easily  produce  80,000 
pounds,  or  as  many  dollars  a  year! 
A  big  business  for  the  little  lander. 
All  he  needs  is  one  acre  to  enjoy  an 
income  of  $8,000. 

Of  course,  the  price,  under  future 
competition,  may  not  be  maintained, 
but  half  of  it  means  4,000  and  a  quar- 
ter of  it  is  $2,000. 

Mr.  Drummond  told  me  that  there 
were  50,000  acres  of  good  date  land 
in  the  Coachella  valley,  and  it  is  sell- 
ing at  about  $150  an  acre. 

"But,"  he  declared,  "dates  are  not 
a  poor  man's  proposition,  for  it  costs 
$1,000  to  plant  and  irrigate  a  single 
acre." 

Associated  with  Mr.  Drummond  is 
S.  C.  Mason,  another  government  ex- 
pert, who  is  most  familiar  with  dates, 
having  studied  them  in  their  native 
Africa  and  written  a  valuable  book 
about  them.  Both  these  men  are  en- 
titled to  wear  the  handle  of  "profes- 
sor" to  their  names,  but  somehow 
they  seem  too  big  for  that,  as  their 
knowledge  is  far  more  than  academic. 

They  are  doing  wonders  for  Cali- 
fornia date  culture  and  are  deserving 
of  great  credit. 


About  Drug  Farming 

THE  January  number  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  will  con- 
tain the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  drug  farming  by  Herbert 
E.  Law.  There  is  tremendous  inter- 
est in  this  subject  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  war  has  advanced  the 
prices  of  drugs  to  uncommon  figures 
and  it  is  likely  that  many  persons 
will  become  engaged  in  the  industry 
during  the  next  year  or  two. 
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Angoras  That  Pay       The  Little  Landers 


How  to  Care  for  Goats 
By  W.  C.Bailey 

President  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


How  They  Will  Lead  the  Future 
By  William  E.  Smythe 

Editor  of  "Little  Lands  in  America." 


ONE  starting  in  the  Angora  bus- 
iness is  of  course  anxious  to 
know  whether  it  is  going  to  pay. 
It  certainly  will  pay  if  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  to  detail,  but  Angora 
goats  require  care  and  feed. 

Good  goats  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  covering  of  the  animal,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  mohair  fiber,  the  freeness 
from  kemp,  weight  of  and  the  general 
make  up,  constitution  and  size  of  the 
individual.  A  good  Angora  should  be 
completely  covered — sides,  neck,  hip 

and     belly  —  with  a   

dense  coat  of  mohair, 
and  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  ringlet 
type  of  fleece  carries 
the  most  weight.  The 
covering  of  the  face  is 
a  very  attractive  pomt, 
but  it  does  not  mdi- 
cate  that  the  animal  is 
a  superior  individual. 
Fineness  of  the  mo- 
hair fiber  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  as  fine 
mohair  is  always  in 
demand  at  extra  prices. 
Mohair  which  will 
spin  fine  yarn  is  what 
we  want  to  raise. 
Kemp,  the  coarse,  com- 
mon goat,  lusterless 
hair,  exists  on  all  An- 
goras to  some  extent, 
but  goats  as  free 
from  kemp  as  possible 
should  be  selected.  The 
kemp  must  be  combed 
out  of  long  mohair  be- 
fore it  is  spun  and  the 
more  kemp  in  the  mo- 
hair the  less  the  value 
of  the  clip. 

If  an  Angora  is  well 
bred,  densely  covered 
and  well  cared  for,  he 
will  usually  have  a 
heavy  fleece  of  long 
mohair.  While  the 
greatest  profit  is  de- 
rived from  the  mohair 
and  skin,  yet  the  meat 
is  sold  as  mutton  and 
the  more  meat,  the 
larger  the  profit. 

The  Angora  goat  is 
a  native  of  Turkey  in 
Asia.      The   first  im- 
portation   reached  the 
United  States  in  1849. 
The  industry  has  grown  slowly,  as  a 
large  part  of  the  American  Angoras 
have  been  produced  by  crossing  .An- 
gora bucks  with  the  common  goats  of 
this  country.    This  is  a  slow  process. 

Experience  has  shown  that  goats 
will  do  well  and  that  they  can  be 
profitably  raised  in  any  locality  where 
sheep  thrive.  Nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union  is  raising  some  goats.  They 
are  natural  browsers,  but  will  live  on 
grass  alone.  A  mixed  brush  and 
grass  range  is  the  best  and  the  goats 
will  confine  themselves  largely  to  the 
brush  on  such  a  range. 

As  brush  clearers,  goats  have  proven 
a  wonderful  help.  The  goats  eat  the 
leaves,  twigs,  tender  shoots  and  gnaw 
the  bark,  so  that  the  brush  dies.  In 
thick  brush  it  has  been  estimated  that 
about  three  goats  to  the  acre  will  kill 
the  brush  in  two  years.  One  should 
he  careful  not  to  starve  the  goats. 
Plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water  should  be 
provided,  although  goats  do  not  re- 
quire as  much  water  as  sheep.  A  little 
salt  furnished  at  regular  intervals  will 
be  found  beneficial. 

Kidding  season  is  an  important  time 
for  the  Angora  breeder.  The  kids  are 
rather  delicate  for  the  first  few  days 
after  birth  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  all  kids  are  well  mothered 
and  nourished. 


The  period  of  gestation  is  five 
months,  or  147  days  with  the  Angora 
doe,  and  the  bucks  can  be  placed  with 
the  does  so  that  the  kids  will  come  at 
an  opportune  time.  Usually  does 
should  drop  their  kids  at  about  the 
same  time  that  sheep  drop  their 
lambs. 

The  bucks  should  be  in  good  condi- 
tion when  they  are  put  with  the  flock. 
The  buck  can  be  let  run  with  the  does 
all  of  the  time  or  he  can  be  put  in  at 
night  only.    After  the  does  are  served 


No.  2. 

I HAVE  said  the  new  life  of  the 
land  must  inevitably  come  to 
pass  because  of  certain  natural 
laws  as  inexorable  as  the  tides  of  the 
sea.  One  of  these  is  the  law  of 
social  growth  which  is  sweeping  our 
population  into  metropolitan  centers 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  largest 
benefits  of  human  association  and  of 
organized  life  in  every  department. 

The  old  form  of  country  life  failed 
socially,  intellectually  and  spiritually, 


multitude  on  big  farms  is  the  law  of 
capital  requirement.  The  people 
have  not  the  price — they  never  will 
have  the  price. 

The  average  capital  required  for 
160  acres  in  the  Middle  West  is 
$30,606,  according  to  Government 
statisticians. 

The  average  California  farm  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  $16,000,  ac- 
cording to  Dean  Hunt. 

The  lowest  estimate  I  have  ever 
seen  of  the  cost    of   acquiring  and 
  equipping  a  40-acre  ir- 
rigated  farm   in  Cali- 
fornia is  $10,000,  made 
up  as  follows: 

I^and  at  $100  per  a.$4,000 
Irrigailon  system.  2.400 
Level's  (average).  1,000 

House   SOO 

Uomestlc  water  

supply   200 

Barn  and  other  

outbuildings   TOO 

Team  (at  least)   30J 

Wagon  and  tools   600 


Result  of  Forty-Six  Years'  Successful  llrerillng;. 


the  buck  can  be  allowed  to  run  with 
the  does  until  within  a  short  time  of 
the  next  service  season. 

One  buck  will  serve  about  fifty 
does  if  he  is  turned  loose  with  the 
flock,  or  if  he  is  kept  up  and  only  al- 
lowed to  serve  a  doe  once  he  will 
breed  from  one  to  two  hundred  in 
fifty  days.  But  most  owners  prefer 
to  turn  the  buck  loose  with  the  flock 
at  breeding  season. 

Angora  venison  is  juicy  and  sweet 
and  is  free  from  any  strong  flavor. 
It  is  sold  on  the  market  as  mutton, 
but  the  goat  does  not  fatten  as  well 
On  the  back  as  sheep,  and  the  carcass 
does  not  bring  quite  as  high  a  price 
as  mutton.  But  the  skin  of  the  An- 
gora is  of  considerable  value.  Large 
skins,  with  a  good  covering  of  mohair 
which  is  about  six  inches  long,  arc 
worth  from  $1  to  $2,  if  they  are  in 
good  condition. 

Goats  should  be  shorn  before  they 
commence  to  shed.  Some  breeders 
shear  twice  a  year,  but  we  prefer  to 
shear  only  in  the  spring.  Good  barns 
or  sheds  are  advisable. 


The  population  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  by  24,000,000  people  in 
the  last  15  years,  and  the  number  of 
beef  animals  has  decreased  6,000,000 
and  sheep  10,000,000,  while  hogs  have 
increased  only  11,000,000. 


as  well  as  economically.  The  new 
life  must  feed  the  soul  and  satisfy 
the  social  instinct.  It  will  be  able  to 
meet  this  demand  not  only  because 
the  garden  homes  will  be  massed  in 
closely  settled  districts  of  their  own, 
but  because  the  people  will  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  the  metropolis, 
while  avoiding  most  of  its  drawbacks. 
They  will,  of  course,  be  close  to 
large  bodies  of  hungry  consumers, 
many  of  whom  call  for  the  choicest 
products  and  pay  the  highest  prices. 
By  the  same  token  they  will  have 
ready  access  to  the  theatre,  library, 
art  gallery,  department  stores — the 
thousand  and  one  attractions  avail- 
able in  the  great  city  and  nowhere 
else.  They  will  have  the  fun  of 
walking  down  Market  street  (the 
Path  of  Gold)  when  they  feel  like  it! 

In  their  own  nearby  communities 
they  will  realize  every  joy  of  neigh- 
borhood association,  and  this  may  be 
carried  to  very  great  heights  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  exaltation,  de- 
pending wholly  upon  the  tempera- 
ment and  culture  of  the  people 
themselves. 

The  new  life  is  coming  —  the 
hungry  heart  will  be  fed  and  nour- 
ished. 

But  the  most  binding  law  of  pro- 
hibition against  the  swarming  of  the 


Total   110,000 

This  estimate  makes 
no  provision  for  fenc- 
ing, seed,  nursery  stock 
or  family  living  until 
the  farm  becomes  self- 
sustaining.  If  these 
items  were  added  they 
would  swell  the  total 
by  $1,000  to  $2,000,  but 
for  the  present  pur- 
pose let  us  consider 
$10,000  as  the  capital 
requirement  of  a  40- 
acre  farm. 

Let  us  assume  that 
the  average  settler  can 
command  $1,500  of  his 
own,  since  it  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  this 
is  sutficient  for  a  start 
on  little  lands.  Such  a 
settler  must  be  some- 
how provided  with 
$8,500  of  other  people's 
money  for  his  40-acre 
adventure.  Where  is 
the  money  to  come 
from?  "Rural  Credits" 
is  the  popular  answer 
of  the  day,  and  Aus- 
tralia is  pointed  out  as 
the  country  which  has 
reached  the  final  solu- 
tion of  its  land  prob- 
lem by  this  means. 
Suppose  the  State  shall  undertake 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
1,000  families  a  year  over  the  next 
decade,  what  would  it  cost?  It 
would  cost  $8,500,000  a  year  or 
$85,000,000  for  the  ten  years.  While 
this  would  be  nice  for  the  people 
who  got  the  use  of  the  money  at  low 
interest  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
what  would  it  accomplish  for  Cali- 
fornia as  a  whole?  Would  it  make 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  con- 
gestion of  great  cities?  Or  any  ap- 
preciable contribution  to  the  produc- 
tion of  food?  In  a  recent  address  at 
San  Jose,  the  editor  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  said  that  out  of  our  total 
population  of  about  3,000,000  there 
are  only  about  100,000  farmers,  and 
that  we  ought  to  have  at  least  ten 
times  as  many.  At  the  rate  of  pro- 
gression I  have  suggested,  1,000  a 
year,  it  would  take  precisely  900 
years  to  answer  the  prayer  of  the 
editor. 

I  should  say  that  the  smallest  rate 
of  progress  at  all  commensurate  with 
our  needs  would  be  10,000  new  homes 
a  year.  Under  the  40-acre  plan, 
financed  by  means  of  rural  credit, 
this  would  call  for  $85,000,000  a  year, 
or  850  million  in  ten  years.  Extend 
the  principle  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  problem  with  which  we  deal 
(Cantlnned  ob  pace  IS.) 
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Intelligent  Tillage 

Increases  Fertility 

Third  of  the  Campbell  Articles 

Introduction  by  John  M.  Steele, 
Denver,  Colo. 

SCIENTIFIC  soil  culture  is  the  magic  key  that  is    unlocking    untold  and  limitless 
wealth  in  eastern  Colorado,  together  with  the  unprecedented  and  seemingly  impos- 
sible accomplishment  of  insuring  crops  every  year. 
Professor  Hardy  W.  Campbell,  internationally  famous  as  an  exponent  of  scientific 
soil  culture,  has  within  the  last  five  years  given  to  Yuma  county,  in  the  center  of  the 
great  new  agricultural  empire  of  Colorado,  a  course  of  instruction  of  soil  culture  that  has 
firmly  entrenched  his  doctrine  among  scores  of  farmers. 

These  farmers  that  have  carefully  followed  instructions  have  accomplished  un- 
dreamed-of results  in  crop  production.  The  turning  of  many  failures  of  a  few  years  ago 
into  almost  universal  successes  on  eastern  Colorado  non-irrigated  farms  is  attributed  di- 
rectly to  the  adoption  of  principles  advocated  by  Professor  Campbell. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Campbell  took  the  position  of  traveling  agricultural  agent  for 
the  Burlington  railroad.  Immediately  co-operative  measures  with  a  large  number  of 
farmers  were  started  under  his  personal  supervision. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  taken  a  broad  and  bold  stand  in  outlining  a  system  to  grow 
good  crops  every  year  instead  of  every  other  year  in  localities  of  very  light  rainfall. 
His  motto,  and  the  one  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  agriculture,  is: 

"Good  crops  every  year,  wet  or  dry,  based  on  the  principle  that  tillage,  not 
weather,  controls  yield." 

JiTO  article  thus  far  printed  in  "Or- 
/Y    chard  and  Farm"  has  resulted 

^  in  more  manifest  interest  on 
the  part  of  our  readers  than  that  pub- 
lished last  month  under  the  title  of  "How 
to  Raise  Good  Crops  in  Bad  Seasons." 

Mr.  Campbell's  tillage  discoveries 
and  tillaffo  practiees  are  invaluable 
and  should  be  closely  studied  by  all 
farmers  on  this  Coast,  as  they  are  the 
last  word  in  dry  farming. — -The  Ed- 
itor. 


By  Hardy  W.  Campbell 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

WHEN  we  speak  of  soil  being 
fertile  or  rich,  we  very 
naturally  look  for  large 
yields  from  that  soil,  and  yet,  all 
over  the  great  semi-humid  West  we 
have  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil  that 
does  not  as  a  rule  produce  large 
crops,  because  the  fertility  or  plant 
food  is  not  available.  Though  the 
elements  are  there,  they  cannot  be 
reached  and  utilized  by  the  rootlets. 

When  we  consider  the  general 
climatic  conditions  that  prevail  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  usually  we 
find  one  of  two  conditions  quite  un- 
favorable to  large  quantities  of 
available  plant  food,  either  a  coarse 
loose,  soil  condition  carrying  too 
low  per  cent  of  soil  or  capillary 
water,  or  a  compact  surface  and 
weeds  which  have  depleted  the  mois- 
ture. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we 
have  realized  the  wide  diflerence  in 
the  crop  production  of  the  soil  in  the 
same  field  where  only  slight  dififer- 
ences  as  to  apparent  conditions 
seem  to  exist  and  it  has  led  us  to 
plan  many  experiments,  to  find  out 
how,  if  possible,  by  tillage,  this 
fertility  can  be  made  available  not 
only  in  larger  quantities,  but  more 
continuous,  believing  much  larger 
yields  can  be  obtained  if  we  can  only 
understand  this  better,  and  know 
just  what  to  do. 

A  Good  Wheat  Example. 

A  very  large  crop  of  winter  wheat 
was  grown  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q  farm 
at  Holdregc,  Nebraska,  in  the  some- 
what dry  year  of  1904,  on  land  sum- 
mer tilled  in  1903,  and  seeded  Sep- 
tember 10  with  25  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre. 

Note  carefully  the  two  especially 
interesting  features  of  this  40-acre 
field,  height  and  evenness  of  stand. 
The  yield  was  Siyi  bushels  per  acre 
of  wheat  that  weighed  64  pounds  to 
the  measured  bushel.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  were  the  common 
yield  of  surrounding  fields  weighing 
58  to  60  pounds  per  bushel. 

The  early  spring  started  off  very 


favorably  and  all  surrounding  wheat 
looked  fine,  but  just  before  heading 
there  came  a  dry  period,  causing  a 
check  in  the  growth  of  nearly  all 
fields  but  this  one,  because  of  a 
more  perfect  soil  condition.  It  was 
also  because  of  a  surplus  of  mois- 
ture stored  by  the  summer  tilling  the 
year  before,  as  we  then  supposed — 
more  recently,  however,  we  have  de- 
cided that  this  very  marked  growth 
was  not  so  much  the  direct  result  of 
the  large  amount  of  additional  avail- 
able moisture  during  the  growth  of 
the  wheat,  but  rather  what  the 
moisture  had  done  during  the  sum- 
mer tilling  period  and  before  the 
wheat  was  planted,  when  during 
midsummer  we  were  able  to  keep  the 
surface  loose  and  prevent  any  weed 
growth  whatever.  The  high  per 
cent  of  capillary  water  which  sup- 
plied the  necessary  moisture  for  a 
heavy  bacterial  growth  or  chemical 
action  and  made  available  the  large 
amount  of  fertility,  was  undoubtedly 
the  more  direct  cause  of  the  rank 
growth  shown  in  the  picture  than  the 
water  itself. 

One  square  look  at  this  field  con- 
vinces one  that  some  very  unusual 
condition  existed. 

More  Evidence. 

Further  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  theory  was  seen  in  a  winter 
wheat  field  six  miles  east  of  Akron, 
Colo.,  in  1912.  This  field  has  an 
interesting  history,  as  it  was  summer 
tilled  in  1911  with  a  great  amount  of 
care,  for  the  main  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  a  certain  soil  condi- 
tion in  the  heated  part  of  the  season 
during  the  summer  tilling  would 
bring  about  a  more  marked,  rank 
growth  the  following  year.  Our 
theory  in  this  was  based  on  the  keep- 
ing of  the  mulch  at  a  fixed  depth, 
loose  and  dry  as  much  of  the  time 
as  the  more  or  less  rains  and  timely 
cultivation  would  permit,  thereby, 
holding  the  high  per  cent  of  capillary 
water  in  the  top  of  the  firm  soil  be- 
neath the  mulch  continuously  to 
permit  a  process  of  chemical  or 
bacterial  action,  expecting  to  ma- 
terially increase  the  available  fer- 
tility. 

Whether  we  were  successful  or  not 
is  evidenced  by  the  growth  of  this 
wheat  crop  when  we  realize  that 
moisture  was  stored  to  a  depth  of 
only  32  inches  during  the  summer 
tilling  process  in  1911,  and  the  rain- 
fall up  to  the  cutting  of  this  crop 
in  1912  was  very  light  and  the  last 
thirty  days  it  was  very  warm,  giving 
our  ideas  a  most  thorough  test. 

A  further  fact  is,  that  only  18 
pounds  of  seed  were  sown  per  acre 


What  Tillage  Will  Do  With  Rye. 


and  that  the  field  was  twice  har- 
rowed in  the  spring  to  thin  it,  for 
early  in  its  spring  growth  it  showed 
too  thick  a  stand  from  its  prolific 
stooling.  At  one  end  of  the  field 
where  the  seed  was  quite  thin,  one 
stool  was  found  with  213  stalks  from 
one  seed  and  numerous  stools  in  the 
other  part  of  the  field  with  one  hun- 
dred and  over. 

A  Nebraska  Demonstration. 

Increased  fertility  by  tillage  was 
shown  in  two  stools  of  wheat  pulled 
the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  1910, 
at  Holdrege,  Neb.,  from  two  adjoining 
fields,  one  from  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  farm, 
the  other  from  a  field  immediately 
west  of  it.  Both  were  seeded  about 
the  tenth  of  September;  one,  how- 
ever, was  summer  tilled  land,  the 
other  was  land  that  had  grown  a 
crop  in  1910,  then  plowed  and  fitted 
for  crop  again,  and  work  well  done 
by  a  good  farmer.  About  the  twen- 
tieth of  September,  ten  days  after 
seeding,  a  very  good  rain  fell,  about 
\%  inches.  The  larger  stool  which 
is  from  the  summer  tilled  field  is  not 
exceptionally  large,  but  a  fair  aver- 
age sample  and  contains  eighty- 
three  well  developed  stools,  or  stalks, 
while  the  smaller  stool  contains  only 
six  stalks,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  obtained  a  larger 
stool  in  this  field;  it  was  above  the 
average. 

While  it  is  fair  to  concede  that  the 
seed  and  root  bed  in  the  summer 
tilled  field  was  finer  and  firmer,  and 
carried  at  the  start  more  moisture  in 
the  top  six  to  eight  inches,  all  of 
which  was  more  favorable  to  the 
rapid  growth  and  development  of  the 
roots,  yet  after  the  rain  the  twen- 
tieth of  September,  the  conditions 
regarding  the  firmness  of  the  seed 
bed  and  available  moisture  should 
have  been  nearly  alike  in  both  fields 
because  of  the  dissolving  and  set- 
tling cfTcct  of  the  heavy  rain  on  the 
late  fitted  field  and  practically  all  the 
rain  must  have  soaked  in.  Think  of 
fully  fourteen  times  as  great  a 
growth  in  the  same  time,  a  large  per 
cent  of  which  must  have  been  due  to 
the  greatly  increased  amount  of 
available  plant  food  in  the  summer 
tilled  field. 

While  we  are  giving  you  many 
practical  illustrations,  dozens  more 
could  be  given  along  the  same  line. 

Some  30  acres  of  land  were  being 
summer  tilled  by  C.  L.  Morgan  at 


Sligo,  Colo.,  in  1910,  a  season  of  very 
light  rainfall.  About  half  of  the  field 
became  somewhat  weedy  because  of 
a  combination  of  rains  and  other 
work  to  be  done,  while  he  had  kept 
the  weeds  out  of  the  balance  of  the 
field;  however,  the  same  depth  of 
mulch  had  been  kept  over  the  entire 
30  acres.  The  weedy  part  was 
plowed  first,  plowing  of  the  balance 
of  the  field  followed  immediately, 
same  depth  of  plowing  and  other 
work  was  all  identical,  the  seeding 
done  at  the  same  time  and  stools 
pulled  43  days  after  seeding.  The 
average  stool  in  the  part  kept  clean 
was  about  21  stalks,  while  in  the  part 
where  the  weeds  had  grown  the 
average  stool  indicated  about  6, 
which  is  unquestionably  due  to  the 
low  per  cent  of  moisture  reduced  by 
weed  growth  in  June  and  early  July, 
checking  bacterial  development. 

Another  demonstration  of  in- 
creased fertility  by  summer  tilling 
was  near  Morcroft,  Wyo.,  in  1915,  on 
land  that  was  summer  tilled  in  1914 
and  seeded,  as  we  advised,  with  20 
pounds  per  acre.  By  an  unavoidable 
combination  of  conditions  the  seed- 
ing was  done  late,  therefore,  very 
little  stooling  in  the  fall. 

The  field  started  off  in  the  spring 
seemingly  so  thin  that  the  owner  de- 
cided it  worthless  and  plowed  up 
about  two-thirds,  leaving  the  balance 
to  prove  that  20  pounds  was  not  seed 
enough,  but  to  his  amazement  he  cut 
from  this  small  field,  what  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  largest  yield  per 
acre  of  the  best  wheat  he  ever  saw. 
The  five  heads  referred  to  were  from 
this  field. 

This  is  seemingly  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  correctness  of  three  prin- 
ciples or  theories;  first,  that  tillage 
of  the  right  kind  at  the  right  time  is 
a  greater  factor  in  influencing  growth; 
second,  that  with  ample  available 
plant  food,  plants  are  much  aided  in 
that  all  important  continuous  growth 
that  brings  the  big  yield;  third,  that 
thinner  seeding  for  the  more  ideal 
seed  bed  that  is  supplied  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  available  fertility 
is  of  great  importance.  The  story 
also  brings  out  the  interesting  fact, 
that  there  are  many  things  yet  to 
know  and  study  about  timely  tillage. 
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Fat  Profits  in  Figs 

Fresno  Orchardists  Are  Doing  Well. 
By  Charles  A.  Chambers, 

^'ci/Z  and  Climate  Expert,  Sail  Dieyo. 


In  the  Wonderfully  Prolific  Markarlan  Fig  Orchard,  Fresno  County. 


THE  fig  I  consider  one  of  the 
best  paying  crops  grown  in 
California.  Unlike  many  oth- 
er fruits,  the  area  for  growing  com- 
mercial figs  is  so  limited,  that  the 
production  of  this  fruit  cannot  be- 
come overdone. 

The  dry  warm  valleys  of  this 
state  and  in  many  hill-side  loca- 
tions, especially  in  well  drained  soils, 
are  ideally  adapted  to  grow  this  won- 
derful fruit.  It  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  California  can  produce,  both 
in  the  green  and  dried  state,  figs 
equal  to  those  in  Asiatic  countries 
the  original  habitat  of  the  ficus  fam- 
ily. 

As  an  investment  the  growing  of 
figs  on  a  commercial  scale  provides 
a  steady  and  regular  income  and 
what  is  more,  the  fig  like  the  olive, 
grows  and  thrives  indefinitely.  In 
growing  many  other  orchard  fruits, 
after  the  trees  produce  ten  to  fifteen 
crops,  the  trees  seem  to  lose  their 
vitality,  while  the  fig  continues  to 
grow  and  yield  for  a  century  or 
more  and  the  older  the  tree,  the 
more  profitable  the  returns. 

Mistakes  in  Planting. 

Some  growers  claim  that  fig  trees 
after  they  have  reached  an  age  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  seem  to 
stop  growing  and  take  on  a  jaded 
or  scrubby  look.  To  account  for 
this  I  will  say  that  the  early,  or 
pioneer  planters  of  fig  orchards  did 
not  take  the  necessary  precaution 
of  preparing  their  land  properly  on 
planting.  In  many  of  the  earlier 
plantings  no  attempt  was  made  to 
blast  the  holes  where  the  trees  were 
set;  the  figs  were  simply  planted 
regardless  of  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  hard-pan  conditions.  The 
trees,  therefore,  which  do  not  con- 
tinue to  grow  yearly  and  increase 
their  yield  are  those  which  have 
grown  to  the  hard-pan  strata  check- 
ing root  growth.  Prospective  and 
present  day  fig  planters  are  becoming 
educated  and  all  up-to-date  growers 
examine  their  soils  more  carefully 
and  before  planting  to  make  sure 
that  no  hard-pan  or  other  soil  inter- 
ference exists. 

Another  great  mistake  in  planting 
a  fig  orchard  in  the  past  is  the  fact 
that  trees  have  been  planted  too 
close  together,  whether  in  orchard, 
avenue  or  border  form.    On  account 


of  their  longevity,  the  trees  in  a 
properly  planted  fig  orchard,  avenue 
or  border,  should  be  at  least  forty 
feet  apart;  fifty  feet  is  better.  If  one 
wishes,  some  short  lived  tree  can 
be  planted  in  between.  After  the 
intersected  trees  have  exhausted 
their  producing  qualities  they  can 
be  removed  from  the  fig  orchard, 
leaving  the  latter  with  plenty  of 
spreading  room. 

Unfavorable  Conditions. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  where 
a  tree  is  not  provided  with  a  good, 
deep  soil  and  is  not  well  cultivated 
and  the  roots  become  matted  or 
tangled  together,  that  almost  any- 
thing in  the  category  of  insect  pests 
will  injure  the  unthrifty  tree  which 
is  weakened  through  neglectful  meth- 
ods. Give  your  fig  tree  good  culti- 
vation and  plenty  of  soil  depth  and 
I  doubt  if  any  of  the  so-called  root 
pests  such  as  the  nematode  worm 
can  overcome  the  natural  vigor  of 
the  tree.  Many  of  these  injurious 
pests  are  easily  destroyed  by  the 
proper  use  of  some  good  humus- 
producing  fertilizer  distributed 
around  the  basic  root  system,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  applied  before  the 
winter  rains  set  in.  Good  stable 
manure  is  ideal  for  this  purpose  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  winter  rains  to 
carry  the  fertilizing  attributes  in 
liquid  form  to  the  root  system  it 
will  very  often  cause  the  pests  to 
die  and  di-^appear. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  profits 
derived  from  growing  figs  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  where  care  is  exercised 
in  properly  planting  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  young  trees  received 
from  the  nursery,  I  will  cite  the 
orchards  now  growing  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  owned  hy  Henry 
Markarian,  George  C.  Roeding,  the 
International  Land  Co.  and  the 
Teague  Land  Syndicate. 

Profitable  Fig  Orchards. 

Mr.  Markarian  owns  an  orchard  of 
160  acres  planted  to  the  Calimyrna 
and  White  Adriatic  varieties;  the 
trees  are  about  twenty  years  old  and 
for  the  past  ten  years,  total  average, 
they  have  paid  him  an  income  of 
from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  over 
and  above  all  expenses  on  a  valua- 
tion of  $1,000  an  acre.  The  other 
concerns    and    parties    named  have 


Typical  FIkt  Tree  Avenue   in   .Merced  County 


realized  on  their  investments  fully 
as  much  as  Mr.  Markarian. 

It  takes  about  eight  years  before 
a  fig  orchard  is  really  in  the  adult 
stage  and  from  that  year  on,  the 
trees  continue  to  increase  their  yield 
and  what  is  more  as  the  tree  ages 
the  fruits  are  unquestionably  of  bet- 
ter quality. 

As  a  border  and  avenue  tree  the  fig 
is  not  only  ornamental,  but  profitable, 
more  so  than  the  planting  of  such 
trees  as  poplars,  eucalyptus  and  oth- 
er non-fruit  producing  trees  which 
have  been  so  largely  planted  in  the 
past  for  wind-breaks,  fuel,  etc.  To 
show  its  beauty  as  an  avenue  tree 
the  reader's  attention  is  directed  to 
the  photograph  herewith  showing  a 
typical  fig  avenue  in  Merced  county. 
Black  Figs. 

In  addition  to  the  two  well  known 
commercial  varieties  of  white  drying 
figs,  another  variety  is  worthy  of 
growing  on  an  extensive  scale;  I  re- 
fer to  the  true  Black  Mission  variety 
such  as  is  grown  in  the  Kelsey  orch- 
ard in  Merced  county. 

Black  figs  owing  to  their  excellent 
quality,  heavy  crops  and  being  so 
easily  prepared  are  profitable  to  grow 
and  find  favor  in  many  markets.  The 
black  fig  is  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  fig  coffee  and  it  is  also 
a  fine  eating  variety  on  account  of 
its  sweetness.  The  black  fig  is  the 
fastest  grower  of  all  figs  and  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 
It  can  be  planted  on  ditch  banks  or 
where  the  land  carries  considerable 
water.  The  white  varieties  seem  to 
sour  some  seasons  on  lands  where 
the  water  level  is  a  few  feet  under 
the  surface;  the  black  fig  is  not  sim- 
ilarly effected  it  seems. 

The  heavy  consumption  of  figs 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  is  not  confined  as 
formerly  to  selling  them  in  small 
packages  on  trains,  grocery  and 
candy  stores  but  a  large  percentage 
of  the  crop  is  marketed  in  twenty- 
five  to  fifty-pound  containers  and 
sold  direct  to  bakers  and  large  candy 
and  wafer  manufacturers.  The  fig 
is  looked  upon  as  a  food  in  addition 
to  being  a  luxury  and  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  it. 

They  Dry  on  the  Trees. 

A  properly  planted  and  cared  for 
fig  orchard  of  say  40  acres  will  after 
the  8th  year,  provide  a  steady  in- 
come of  about  $5,000  a  year;  a  fig 
orchard  is  easily  cared  for  and  one 
man  and  a  team  can  care  for  it  prop- 
erly, except  at  prunine.  harvesting 
and  drying  periods.  Figs  practically 
dry  themselves  on  the  trees  when 
they  drop  to  the  ground  and  are  gath- 
ered and  distributed  on  trays  for  sun- 
drying.  They  are  easily  graded  and 
sorted  making  the  crop  more  easily 
handled  than  fruit  which  has  to  be 
picked  just  at  the  proper  moment  in 
order  to  produce  a  commercial  com- 
modity in  prime  condition. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  acreage 
devoted  to  fig  production  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  I  venture  to  say  that  if 


California  was  devoid  of  its  vast 
mountain  ranges  and  was  compara- 
tively level,  and  the  climatic  condi- 
tions were  equal,  the  whole  state 
could  be  planted  to  figs  and  there 
would  be  no  trouble  to  dispose  of 
the  crops.  I  base  my  presumption 
on  the  fact  that  the  fig  can  only  be 
grown  in  localities  where  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  are  right  and  the 
facilities  for  drying  ideal. 

Calfornia  Fig  Best. 

The  fig  unlike  many  other  commer- 
cial fruits  does  not  come  in  compe- 
tition with  deciduous  fruits  grown  in 
other  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  There  is  no  other  state 
in  the  Union  which  can  produce  the 
fig  of  commerce  as  it  is  grown  and 
marketed  in  California. 

Considering  it  from  every  stand- 
point there  is  nothing  in  the  pomo- 
logical  orcharding  line  which  has  a 
better  future  than  the  growing  of 
the  fig,  especially  where  care  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  proper  selection  of 
soil  and  temperature. 

An  orchard  once  established  is  a 
veritable  horticultural  gold  mine  and 
on  account  of  its  freedom  from 
disease  so  common  among  other 
deciduous  fruits  and  its  long  life,  it 
affords  an  ideal  investment  which  can 
be  handed  down  from  husband  to 
widow  and  from  widow  to  children, 
indefinitely.  This  cannot  be  said  for 
other  fruits  which  serve  their  useful- 
ness after  a  few  yearly  returns. 

The  introduction  of  the  fig  wasp 
(Blastophaga-grossorum)  to  fertilize 
the  Calimyrna  or  Smyrna  type  of  fig, 
has  made  it  possible  for  California 
to  produce  a  fig  not  only  equal  but 
superior  to  the  foreign  product  and 
what  is  more,  with  our  up-to-date 
methods  of  packing  and  our  cleanli- 
ness in  handling  the  crop,  is  well  re- 
warded by  the  buying  public  giving 
us  the  preference. 

Points  For  Planters. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  prospective 
planters,  in  planting  a  young  fig 
orchard  that  after  they  have  selected 
the  proper  land  they  should  be  care- 
ful in  their  selection  of  nursery-stock. 
Find  out,  if  possible,  the  parent  stock 
from  which  the  trees  are  grown. 
Watch  the  root  systems  carefully  to 
see  if  they  are  free  from  nematode 
worms  and  defective  roots  showing 
gum  disease;  if  hard-oan  exists,  blast 
the  holes  and  in  filling  in  around 
young  trees  do  not  use  the  soil  taken 
out  of  the  holes  but  fill  in  with  good 
surface  earth. 

A  well  established  fig  orchard  is  a 
profitable  asset  from  the  first  year; 
buyers  are  always  looking  for  good 
thrifty  fig  orchards  and  you  can  al- 
ways sell  it  at  a  big  profit  even  be- 
fcie  the  trees  being  to  bear  and  from 
year  to  year  it  should  increase  in 
value  conservatively  from  $50  to  $100 
a  year  an  acre  uniil  in  full  bearing. 

At  full  bearing  trme  you  can  set 
your  own  price  and  if  you  cannot  sell 
your  orchard  at  your  own  valuation, 
you  should  worry  about  the  future. 
The  crops  will  do  the  rest. 
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The  Thrifty  Farmers  of  the  Farmer 


An  Address  by  the  Editor. 

Bailey  Millard,  editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  made  the  address  of  the  day 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  California  State  Realty  Federation  at  the  Hotel 
Oakland,  in  Oakland,  on  November  ISth.  The  subject  of  tlie  address  was 
"Taking  Care  of  the  Settler."    Mr.  Millard  said  in  part: 


FLOATING  along  in  the  current 
of  the  times  is  the  beautiful 
but  empty  and  idle  phrase, 
"Back  to  the  Land."  I  say  that  it  is 
empty  and  idle  because  with  all  the 
romantic  sentiment  and  all  the  human 
yearning  that  it  is  supposed  to 
represent,  it  means  nothing  at  all  as 
applied  to  the  present  generation,  for 
what  this  generation  is  actually 
thinking  and  actually  doing  is  far 
better  expressed  by  another  phrase — 
not  back  to  the  land,  but  "Forward 
to  the  City!" 

Proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
meets  its  highest  reward,  nearly  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  may  be 
counted  as  urban  and  suburban.  That 
thousands  more  during  the  past  year 
have  been  treading  the  trails  that 
lead  toward  towns  and  temptations  is 
evidenced  by  the  greatly  increased 
registration  of  voters  in  the  cities 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
rural  districts. 

They  Are  "On  to  Us." 
Who  is  to  settle  upon  and  till  the 
idle  acres  of  California  and  when  and 
how?  Surely  not  the  native  son,  for 
he  seeks  the  refulgent  rays  of  the 
bright  lights.  Surely  not  the  Euro- 
pean peasant,  for  he  is  engaged  in  the 
greatest  and  silliest  of  all  wars,  and 
after  the  war  he  will  not  have  money 
enough  to  buy  socks,  let  alone  land. 
We  shall  have  to  look,  as  we  always 
have  looked,  to  the  Eastern  States 
and  the  Middle  West.  But  you  gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  the  land-selling 
game  know  that  right  now  it  is 
harder  to  interest  our  old  friend  the 
Middle  Westerner  than  ever  it  was 
before. 

I  can  trace  two  causes  for  this. 
The  first  of  these  causes  is  that  the 
man  with  a  fairly  profitable  farm  in 
Iowa  or  Illinois  hesitates  to  sell  and 
come  out  here  because,  in  the 
language  of  the  street,  he  is  "on  to 
us"  or  thinks  he  is.  In  other  words, 
he  has  heard  so  many  stories  about 
people  who  have  been  taken  in  and 
done  for  by  "those  California  boom- 
ers" that,  in  another  street  phrase, 
"he  has  no  use  for  us."  Even  'when 
he  thinks  to  pit  his  shrewdness 
against  our  cupidity  he  is  likely  to 
say,  "Why  should  I  sell  out  the  old 
homestead,  get  on  a  train  with  Mary 
and  the  family  and  go  away  out  to 
California  and  pay  $100  to  $200  an 
acre  for  land,  when  I  can  buy  all  the 
good  farms  I  want  right  here  at 
home  for  $50  to  '^60  an  acre  and 
make  good  money  too,  without  hav- 
ing to  bother  about  irrigation,  of 
which  I  know  nothing?" 

A  Staggering  Problem. 

The  next  reason  why  it  is  so  hard 
to  sell  our  lands  is  that,  aside  from 
the  class  about  which  I  have  just 
been  speaking,  there  is  a  much 
larger  one  that  is  eager  and  willing 
to  buy,  but  has  little  or  no  money. 
The  problem  of  trying  to  take  care 
of  the  latter  class  is  one  that  has 
staggered  nearly  all  our  subdividers 
and  sellers  of  large  tracts.  In  my 
talks  with  Will  S.  Tevis,  the  Crocker- 
Huflfman  people  and  others  of  that 
class  they  have  told  me  that  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  selling  land  to  a 
man  who  can  make  only  a  small  pay- 
ment down  and  who  wants  to  get  the 
rest  of  the  money  out  of  the  soil. 
The  best-laid  plans  of  seller  and 
buyer  often  are  baffled  and  be- 
deviled by  conditions,  most  of  them 
unforeseen,  which  the  years  of  work 
and  waiting  mav  bring  forth.  The 
average  man    of   small   means  who 


plants  peach  or  pear  or  prune  trees 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  six  or 
seven  years  to  make  enough  money 
out  of  his  orchard  to  meet  his  annual 
payments,  and  even  if  he  tries  to 
raise  quickly  growing  crops  he  is 
likely  to  be  short  of  money  to  meet 
principal  and  interest. 

The  Poor  Settler. 

One  tract  owner  who  has  been 
selling  land  in  this  State  for  over 
eleven  years  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  "I  have  arrived  at  the  position 
of  the  gay  young  woman  who  met 
the  man  in  the  cafe  and  said  to  him, 
'Won't  you  take  me  for  an  auto  ride, 
sweetheart?'  'I  would  do  so  very 
willingly,'  replied  the  man,  'but  for 
three  reasons.'  'What  are  your 
reasons,  darling?'  she  asked  sweetly. 
'Well,  my  first  reason  is  that  I  have 
no  money.'  'Go  along,  you  blank, 
blank  four-flusher,'  cried  the  girl.  'I 
don't  want  to  know  your  other 
reasons." 

I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties 
that  have  attended  the  sale  of  farm 
lands  by  the  real  estate  men  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  realize  the  burdens  they 
have  had  to  bear,  and  I  fully  sym- 
pathize with  all  those  honest,  up- 
right land-owners  and  selling  agents 
like  yourselves  who  have  tried  to  do 
the  right  thing  by  the  settler  at  all 
times,  but  often  have  made  little  if 
any  profit  for  themselves.  I  know 
that  in  not  a  few  cases  where  large 
tracts  have  been  offered  for  sale  that 
the  cost  of  advertising,  of  transporta- 
tion, of  rent  and  help,  and  last  but 
not  least,  of  commissions  has  been 
so  high  as  to  make  the  game  not 
worth  the  candle.  But  those  of  you 
who  are  still  in  the  game  and  will 
stay  with  it  pluckily  and  to  the 
finish  are  going  to  win  out — that  is 
if  you  always  remember,  as  I  know 
you  will,  that  your  best  assets  are 
your  honesty,  your  energy  and  your 
common  sense. 

Wanted  the  Earth. 

But  the  best  of  energy  devoted  to 
men  who  want  to  buy  land  and  who 
know  all  the  while  that  they  haven't 
the  money  to  pay  for  it,  or  who  only 
think  they  want  to  buy  and  have  no 
such  intentions,  even  though  they 
have  the  money,  is  not  going  to  get 
you  anywhere.  You  know  the  kind 
of  people  I  mean.  They  remind  me 
of  the  little  girl  in  the  toy-shop,  who 
like  many  an  older  girl,  made  the 
clerk  pull  down  everything  off  the 
shelves  but  bought  nothing.  Finally, 
the  toy  man  said  in  cynical  despair, 
"I  know  what  you  want.  You  want 
the  earth  with  a  little  red  fence 
around  it  for  a  penny." 

"That  would  be  nice,"  cried  the 
little  girl,  "let  me  see  it!" 

Land  Prices  Too  High. 

Getting  down  to  the  bare  bones  of 
the  question  of  how  to  take  care  of 
the  settler  I  would  say  that  first  we 
must  abandon  in  toto  our  antiquated 
and  esentially  unfair  speculative  col- 
onization system  of  land-selling — 
wipe  it  all  off  the  slate.  In  one  sense 
it  never  meant  development  any- 
way— it  meant  exploitation,  and  in 
some  cases  the  meanest  kind  of  ex- 
ploitation. It  meant  inflation.  It 
meant  the  boosting  of  prices  up  to 
figures  which  nobody  could  afford  to 
pay  and  which  no  real  estate  man 
who  intended  to  remain  in  the  busi- 
ness could  afford  to  ask. 

Not  long  ago  a  nrominent  real  es- 
tate man  told  me  the  story  of  a  poor 
Wisconsin  cobbler,  a  German  by 
birth,  who,  by  the  hardest  kind  of 
toil  and  by  many  years  of  close  sav- 


ing, had  managed  to  scrape  together 
a  few  thousand  dollars.  For  years  it 
had  been  his  dream  and  that  of  his 
family  to  own  a  little  farm  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  came  out  here  and  he 
bought  from  an  agent  ten  acres  of 
alkali  hog-wallow,  incapable  of  rais- 
ing any  crop  whatever,  and  paid  for 
that  arid,  barren  piece  of  desert  $250 
an  acre  in  his  blood-earned  cash. 
Who  was  to  tell  that  man  that  he 
was  throwing  away  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime? 

The  Failures. 

Look  at  the  failures — Orland,  Wil- 
lows, Solano  and  many  more!  Think 
of  the  years  of  heart-breaking  toil 
and  endeavor  that  have  followed 
those  failures!  Think  how  the  tales 
of  them  have  been  blown  abroad! 
Think  of  the  letters  that  those  dupes 
and  gulls  of  the  speculators  have 
sent  forth  all  over  the  Eastern  coun- 
try, telling  the  truth  about  California, 
as  they  know  it — and  remember  that 
nothing  hurts  like  the  truth.  Lies  do 
not  hurt  for  long,  but  the  bitter 
truth — no  one  knows  how  long  that 
hurts.  Useless  to  insist  upon  what 
we  all  know — that  California  is  the 
best  State  in  the  Union  for  the 
farmer  and  orchardist.  If  it  were 
the  Garden  of  Eden  itself  it  could 
not  stand  the  sort  of  report  that  has 
gone  out  against  it  in  these  cases. 

We  are  very  badly  in  need  of  a 
new  State  colonization  policy  and  of 
State  colonization  supervision.  You 
ask  me  how  you  are  to  take  care  of 
the  colonist.  I  answer,  put  the  col- 
onist in  a  nosition  where  he  can  take 
care  of  himself,  which  he  never  can 
do  under  average  conditions  at  pres- 
ent. You  must  make  him  feel  that 
you  are  working  with  him  co-oper- 
atively, as  a  business  partner.  You 
must  give  him  to  understand  at  the 
start  that  he  will  be  protected  from 
dishonest  and  unscrupulous  agencies. 

The  Australian  Plan. 

We  think  we  have  been  liberal 
with  the  settler  in  the  matter  of 
terms,  but  in  Australia,  Germany, 
Ireland  and  Denmark  as  low  a  first 
payment  as  ZV2  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  is  accepted  and  the  buyer 
is  given  from  20  to  40  years  in  which 
to  pay  for  his  land,  with  interest  at 
4V2  to  5  per  cent. 

I  can  see  by  your  smiles  that  some 
of  you  think  very  little  of  the  Aus- 
tralian plan  of  colonization.  Please 
don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I 
hold  for  one  moment  that  Australia 
has  solved  its  land  problem.  It  has 
not.  But  it  has  come  much  nearer  to 
solving  that  problem  than  we  have 
done.  Co-operation  is  the  keynote  of 
the  Australian  plan.  Private  land 
owners  find  it  profitable  in  Australia 
to  work  with  the  Government  and 
with  the  colonists,  and  for  the  set- 
tler the  nightmare  of  foreclosure  has 
given  place  to  a  sense  of  security.  I 
need  not  tell  you  gentlemen  that  you 
might  as  well  go  to  bed  with  a  kick- 
ing mule  and  try  to  sleep  as  to  go 
to  bed  with  a  short-term  mortgage 
on  your  mind  and  no  money  in  bank 
to  meet  it.  Give  the  settler  time  and 
he  will  make  good.  Our  soil  is  full 
of  gold  and  he  will  dig  it  out.  And 
the  gain  will  be  to  the  honest  land- 
seller  as  well  as  to  the  buyer. 

It  Profits  Nobody. 

What  has  the  dishonest  and  un- 
scrupulous landowner  and  selling 
agent  profited  by  all  their  boosting 
and  booming?  Nothing.  It  has  come 
near  to  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg.    That  is  all. 

Our  loose  Federal  land  policy  in 
that  era  of  splendid  giving  when  the 
railroads  were  presented  outright 
with  territory  seven  times  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
handicapped  us,  and  our  silly  specu- 
lative policy — which  was  no  policy  at 
all — has  handicapped  us  still  more. 
But  the  irony  of  it  all  is,  there  is  the 


land — millions  of  idle  acres — and  no- 
body to  till  it  in  a  year  when  wheat 
is  hugging  the  $2  mark  and  California 
is  sending  out  of  the  State  $16,000,000 
for  wheat  and  wheat  products 

Some  Worthy  Colonies. 

I  am  much  '•leased  with  the  report 
Dr.  Elwood  Mead  has  made  to  the 
Commonwealth  Club  in  which  he 
gives  due  credit  to  the  liberal  plan 
of  operation  of  the  Fairmead  Colony 
where  the  management  is  assisting 
the  settlers  to  obtain  loans. 

The  most  successful  colonies  in  the 
Oakdale  district.  Dr.  Mead  reports, 
are  managed  by  a  local  banker  who 
is  himself  a  rural  credit  system.  Los 
Molinos  is  prospering,  he  says,  be- 
cause the  company  was  able  to  fore- 
go first  payments  and  furnish  a  large 
sum  to  finance  improvements. 

At  Willows  the  regenerated  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Irrigation  Company 
has  remitted  all  unpaid  interest  and 
given  the  settlers  new  and  longer 
time  contracts. 

Quoting  further  from  Dr.  Mead's 
report  we  have  this  statement, 

"In  Siskiyou  Dr.  Dwinnell  and  Dr. 
Harlow  are  building  houses,  leveling 
land,  planting  alfalfa,  buying  dairy 
stock  and  placing  the  settlers  on 
ready-made  farms. 

A  Bright  Fresno  Idea. 

"The  Fresno  Suburban  Homes 
Company  is  saying  to  settlers,  'You 
do  not  know  what  a  fig  orchard  is 
worth;  we  believe  we  do;  and  be- 
cause of  our  knowledge  and  confi- 
dence in  the  future,  we  will  let  you 
have  20  acres  of  land  without  the 
payment  of  a  dollar  if  you  will  plant 
and  cultivate  a  fig  orchard  for  5  years 
as  we  require  you,  not  making  any 
payments  on  the  land  until  the  end 
of  that  time,  when  you  can  have  this 
option  of  either  buying  the  land  at 
the  price  stipulated  at  the  outset  or 
surrender  the  orchard  to  us  and  we 
will  pay  you  $127.50  an  acre  for  what 
you  have  done  with  it.' 

"Balfour,  Guthrie  and  Company  are 
planning  to  level  and  seed  land  to  al- 
falfa, build  houses  and  barns  and  sell 
ready-made  farms  to  people  qualified 
to  go  into  the  dairy  business. 

"The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Farm 
Lands  Company  is  leveling  and 
checking  land  and  considering  the 
policy  of  buying  40  acre  farms  and 
having  the  same  equipped  with  30 
acres  of  growing  alfalfa,  with  dwell- 
ing, creamerv.  cow  stable,  horse  cor- 
ral, sheep,  chicken  and  hog  pens  and 
to  stock  the  place  with  high  grade 
stock  in  case  the  purchaser  has  none 
of  his  own  and  then  give  16  years' 
time  in  which  to  pay  for  it." 

Methods  Recommended. 

Standardization  and  co-operation 
are  the  order  of  the  day  and  it  will 
be  to  your  benefit  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  settler  if  the  State  should 
father  California  colonization  and  set 
up  a  standard  of  land  values,  a  stand- 
ard of  sales  commissions  and  place 
some  limit  upon  the  representations 
to  be  made  to  settlers.  Only  the 
dishonest  land  seller  has  any  need  to 
fear  such  regulation,  and  it  would 
greatly  relieve  and  assist  the  honest 
land  seller.  We  need  legislation  that 
shall  bring  these  things  to  pass.  We 
need  to  study  intelligently  what  is 
the  best  thing  for  the  State  to  do  to 
colonize  those  millions  of  idle  acres 
which  mean  so  many  idle  men. 

But,  really  to  get  the  kind  and  the 
number  of  settlers  that  we  want  here 
in  this  great  State  we  must  put  an 
end  to  all  doubts  that  you  and  I  and 
the  other  advertiser  of  and  spieler 
for  California  lands  are  going  to  per- 
mit ourselves  still  to  be  classed  with 
the  loan-shark,  the  fake  nurseryman, 
the  fake  seed  man,  the  50  per  cent 
transportation  company,  the  80  per 
cent  commission  merchant  and  all 
the  other  thrifty  and  industrious 
farmers  of  the  farmer. 
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H-0 

Figure  It  Out  for  Yourself 

Meat  and  Eggs  Are  High  Priced.   H-O  OATMEAL  Costs  Less 
Than  One-Half  Cent  per  Dish. 

Yet— 

H-O  OATMEAL  contains  more  nourishment  than  meat  or  eggs. 

THE  ONLY 
STEAMCOOKED 
OATMEAL 


DOUBLE  THE  STRENGTH 
CROSS  BOSSES  TAKE  UP  ANT 
SLACK  BETWEEN  NAILS. 
LACQUERED  OR  GALVANIZED 
FINISH. 

Acme  Barbed  Box  Straps 


XO.  7  STRAP 
15  DIFFERENT  STYLEJS 


Acme  Double  Edge  Box  Strapping 


In  Wldtha  9i  In. 

Colin  of  a<iO  and  3.000  F«et. 


WRITE  FOR 
CATAX,OG. 


STOCKS  CAKRIED  AT 
M.  £.  Canfield  Co^  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
and 


AC  ME 
CLASP 
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Acme  Pail 

and 
Box  Clasps 

Barbed  Prongs. 
Many  Sizes.  Made 
of  Coppered  Steel, 
Also  Cement 
Coated. 


ACME  STEEL  GOODS  CO.,  MFRS. 

311  CALIFOKMA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 


The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  near  $2  a  bushel  offers  great 
profitstothefanner.  Canada's  invitation 
IS  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wants  settlers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  by 
  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

Yon  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
Oie  apre— many  yields  as  hifih  as  45  bushels  to  acre 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
-  '"'i^*'  'arming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent 
.  Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
18  an  eitra  demand  for  farm  Ubor  to  replace  the  many  younir 
men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  The  Government  ia 
orsnng  farmera  to  put  extra  acreage  into  grain.  Write  for  litera- 
ture and  particulars  as  to  reduced  raflway  rates  to  Sopt.  of  Im- 
nusratioo.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  r  ^ 

„  „  „  GILBERT  HOOHB. 

Canadian  GoTenunent  Exhibit 


Sao  Diego.  (MiL 


Canadian  Gov't  Act. 


All  kinds 
of  power 


Orange  Fertilizers 

Experiments  at  Riverside 
By  Howard  C.  Kegley 


EXPERIMENTS  of  long  continu- 
ation which  have  been  carried 
on  at  Riverside  and  other  places 
in  California  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
orange  growers  are  paying  for  three 
times  as  much  nitrogen  as  is  used  by 
their  trees.  At  Riverside,  where  a 
pound  and  one-half  to  the  tree  has 
been  used,  the  trees  do  not  seem  to 
be  getting  anywhere  near  that 
amount. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  orange 
growers  must  gradually  revise  their 
system  of  handling  the  soil,  and  their 
method  of  applying  nitrogen  and 
other  forms  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

In  the  past  it  is  evident  that  the 
full  force  of  the  nitrogen  applied  has 
failed  to  reach  the  feeder-roots  of  the 
orange  trees  for  these  reasons: 

The  feeder-roots  begin  at  least  a 
foot  beneath  the  surface,  and  they 
rarely  run  deeper  than  four  feet  under 
the  surface. 

Nitrogen  is  generally  furrowed  in 
by  plowing,  and  is  not  sent  down 
more  than  from  four  to  eight  inches, 
when  it  ought  to  go  dow^n  at  least  a 
foot. 

Lying  near  the  surface,  as  it  does, 
the  nitrogen  has  no  means  of  going 
down  to  the  feeder-roots  unless  it 
is  carried  down  by  heavy  rains,  and 
in  that  event  it  is  carried  down,  as  a 
general  rule,  beyond  the  feeder-roots, 
sometimes  to  a  depth  of  from  five  to 
twenty  feet,  and  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  it  ever  does  the  orange  tree 
any  good,  for  after  it  has  been  car- 
ried down  deep  it  never  comes  back. 

Nitrifying  Orange  Roots. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  nitrogen, 
in  the  form  of  blood,  is  plowed  in, 
and  heavy  rains  do  not  follow,  the 
sub-irrigation,  reaching  across  the 
space  between  wide  furrows  by 
capillary  attraction,  works  under  the 
nitrogen  rather  than  above  it,  and 
in  that  way  fails  to  carry  it  down  to 
the  feeder-roots  of  the  tree,  so  the 
nitrogen  either  goes  beyond  reach 
or  not  within  reach  of  the  roots 
which  would  eat  it  up  if  given  an 
opportunity. 

Where  the  blood  is  not  plowed 
down  below  the  base  of  the  irriga- 
tion furrows  a  big  per  cent  of  it  is 
liable  to  be  washed  away  by  the 
water  which  flows  through  the  fur- 
rows. 

The  one  big  difficulty  in  applying 
nitrogen  to  orange  trees  in  the  form 
of  blood  is  to  handle  it  so  that  three- 
fourths  of  it  does  not  leech  away. 
The  grower  is  handicapped  by  a  ter- 
rific and  unnecessary  overhead  ex- 
pense when  he  lets  seventy-five  per- 
cent of  a  load  of  nitrogen  go  to 
waste. 

It  is  useless  to  plow  in  an  applica- 
tion of  nitrogen  unless  you  get  it 
down  deep  enough  to  put  it  within 
reach  of  the  roots  which  absorb  it. 
If  you  can  put  it  down  below  the 
depth  of  the  irrigation  furrows  the 
irrigation  will  carry  it  deeper  slowly, 
and  the  result  will  be  splendid  unless 
too  much  water  is  used. 

Various  Orange  Fertilizers. 

Following  are  a  few  pointed  facts 
in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
various  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizer, 


the  application  of  barnyard  manure 
and  the  use  of  cover  crops: 

If  you  are  troubled  with  weeds  in 
your  orange  or  lemon  grove,  purple 
vetch  is  probably  the  most  satisfac- 
tory cover  crop  you  can  put  in.  It 
takes  hold  quicker  than  mellolotus 
and  will  choke  the  weeds  down. 

If  you  are  using  plenty  of  organic 
matter  you  can  apply  raw  rock  and 
perhaps  get  just  as  good  a  result  as 
you  can  obtain  from  the  finer  grades 
of  phosphoric  acid,  such  as  bone. 
Of  course  bone  is  quicker,  but  it 
costs  about  double  the  price  of  raw 
rock. 

As  a  nitrifier,  blood  is  as  good  as 
tankage,  and  perhaps  better,  because 
it  will  nitrify  quicker  under  favorable 
conditions. 

Fifteen  pounds  of  raw  rock  to  the 
tree  is  about  the  right  dose,  accord- 
ing to  the  findings  of  the  experi- 
menters. 

One  may  expect  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  nitrogen 
within  three  weeks  after  a  green 
cover  crop  or  a  supply  of  blood  has 
been  plowed  into  the  earth. 

Ten  Pounds  to  the  Tree. 

If  you  have  fairly  fertile  soil,  from 
which  a  reasonable  response  may  be 
expected,  ten  pounds  of  nitrogen  to 
the  tree,  in  two  applications,  just  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  is 
the  proper  dose. 

The  soil  which  is  highest  in  per- 
centage of  organic  matter  will  give 
the  greatest  return  of  nitrogen  from 
a  cover  crop. 

The  best  way  to  apply  blood  is  to 
use  three  applications.  Put  on  one 
in  February  and  apply  the  other  two 
below  the  irrigation  furrow  base  just 
at  the  close  ot  the  rains  or  before  ir- 
rigation begins,  so  it  will  be  carried 
down  by  a  small  supply  of  moisture. 

The  best  time  to  apply  stable 
manure  is  in  the  fall  or  winter,  be- 
cause it  IS  slower  in  action  and  does 
not  nitrify  quickly.  Time  must  be 
allowed  for  it  to  become  soluble  and 
reach  the  roots  of  the  tree.  Do  not 
apply  barnyard  fertilizer  in  the  spring 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Bone  Meal  and  Cover  Crops. 

Plow  the  bone  meal  down  early  in 
the  spring,  and  put  it  down  as  deeply 
as  possible. 

After  you  have  used  nitrate  of  soda 
and  if  you  have  failed  to  get  results, 
apply  any  substantial  organic  matter, 
such  as  barnyard  manure  or  bean 
straw. 

Summer  cover  crops  for  harvesting 
compete  with  the  trees  for  the  sup- 
ply of  nitrogen  and  water  and  are 
therefore  hardly  worth  while  if  of 
deep-rooted  type. 

Buckwheat  makes  a  fairly  good 
summer  cover  crop,  for  it  shades  the 
ground  and  conserves  the  moisture; 
nor  does  it  rob  the  tree,  for  it  feeds 
upon  the  upper  six  inches  of  earth, 
and  only  competes  with  the  tree  for 
the  supply  of  moisture. 

The  majority  of  the  feeder-roots  of 
the  citrus  tree  are  from  one  to  five 
feet  under  the  surface,  and  fertilizer 
must  be  made  to  reach  them  if  it  is 
to  do  any  good. 

Plowing  Under. 

If  the  cover  crop  is  plowed  under 
while  it  is  green  it  will  nitrify  much 
more  rapidly  than  if  it  is  allowed  to 
mature.  Green  stuff  always  decays 
more  rapidly  than  hay. 

The  nodules  of  a  cover  crop  con- 
tain the  largest  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen, but  they  are  far  lighter  in  bulk 
than  the  top  of  the  crop,  so  it  pays 
to  plow  the  tops  under  and  let  the 
nodules  go  as  deep  as  they  will. 

From  the  standpoint  of  value  to 
the  tree  nitrogen  ranks  first,  phos- 
phorus second  and  potassium  third. 
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Cottage  Gardens 
Nurseries, 
Inc. 

EVREKA.  CAL. 

Largest  Growers  of 

Ornamental 

NURSERY 

AND 

FLORIST 
STOCK 

In  America 

NOW  READY 
Our  Instroctlon  Book  and  Prelim- 
inary CataIoKae>  containing  <d11  de- 
tails for  the  ■acceasful  g^onliiK  of 

Rhododendrons,  Azalias,  Boxwood 
and  Hollies,  Winter  Blooming  and 
Berried  Plants  for  Christmas,  Nar- 
cissus, Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Peonies 
and  Sweet  Peas,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  Chilean,  Japanese,  African 
and  Asiatic  Plants,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  suitable  for  Pacific  Coast 
conditions. 


Mail  Us  Tonr  Name  and  P.  0. 
Address,  PLEASE 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

with   a  Weatern  School 
Chartered  1903 
FATHERS,    MOTHERS,    yoa  are 

vitally  interested  in  the  education 
and  success  of  your  boys  and  girls. 
Call  their  attention  to  this  an- 
nouncement. We  offer  special  train- 
ing at  home.    Mail  coupon  to-day. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept.  1,  525  Market  St., 
San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

I  am  Interesfed  in  the  aubject  before  which 
I  have  marked  X. 
— Agriculture 
— AdTertising 
— Bookkeeping 
— Drawing,  ArAItectural, 

Arecbanical.  Freehand 
— Engineering.  Electrical. 

Mechanical,  Automobile,  - 

Civil,  Mining 
— Law,  General,  Commercial 
—English  Branches 


— Farm  Accounting 

— Horticulture 

— Kindergarten 

— Normal 

— Poultry  Raising 
-Stenography 
—Salesmanship 
—Ti'pe  writing 


Name . 


Town  State. 


Dont  f\iss 
aroMlvd  half 
drcacKed  wKgi\ 

thJISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER^a 

will  keop  yoM  dry  ai\d 
corcvfortable 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
OUR  80«l!  YEAR 

A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


Little  Landers 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 

is  distinctly  a  national  one,  and  the 
figures  outrun  the  imagination. 

While  I  am  for  all  the  Rural 
Credit  we  can  get,  and  would  es- 
pecially like  to  see  an  experimental 
policy  adopted  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cating our  land-owners  and  capital- 
ists, I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
we  cannot  find  the  solution  of  our 
great  social  problem  in  this  way,  at 
least  on  the  basis  of  big  farms.  I 
dissent  entirely  from  the  proposition 
that  Australia  has  solved  her  land 
problem,  or  done  more  than  to  touch 
the  edge  of  it.  But  that  is  another 
story. 

Toward  the  True  Solution. 

We  cannot  finance  the  multitude 
for  big  farms,  even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable to  attempt  the  revival  of  an 
old  form  of  life  on  the  land  which 
has  failed  to  pay  satisfactory  divi- 
dends in  dollars  and  cents,  or  to 
satisfy  the  social  and  intellectual  re- 
quirements of  our  people.  What  we 
can  and  must  do  is  to  reduce  the 
capital  requirement,  that  is  to  say, 
evolve  and  perfect  a  new  form  of 
life  that  shall  be  within  reach  of 
vast  numbers  possessing  but  small 
capital.  This  evolution  has  begun. 
It  comes  in  response  to  laws  which 
man  has  not  made  and  which  man 
has  no  power  to  set  aside.  Nothing 
can  prevent  its  ultimate  sweeping 
triumph  throughout  the  world. 

But  I  do  not  for  a  moment  con- 
tend that  the  problem  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Wantland  in  these  pages 
for  September,  the  problem  of  sur- 
plus production  for  export,  is  to  be 
solved  by  the  millions  of  Little 
Landers  who  will  some  day  be 
massed  about  the  great  cities.  I 
think  we  must  draw  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  agriculture  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  wealth  pro- 
duction and  the  use  of  the  land  for 
the  homes  of  men  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  social,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  craving,  along  with  their 
bread  and  butter  needs. 

Big  farming  should  be  left  to  big 
capital.  The  world's  supply  of  bread 
and  meat  must  come  from  broad 
acres  and  be  produced  with  the  aid  of 
costly  machinery,  for  modern  inven- 
tion has  wrought  its  revolution  on 
the  land  as  well  as  in  the  factory. 
The  decade  that  finds  the  wheat  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  in- 
creasing but  1.7  per  cent,  while  the 
home  demand  increased  22  per  cent, 
is  a  time  that  may  well  invite 
Rockefeller  into  the  field  of  big 
farming. 

Big  Men  and  Big  Farms. 

The  year  that  sees  California,  once 
a  great  exporter  of  wheat,  sending 
$16,000,000  abroad  for  this  staple,  is 
a  year  that  invites  big  capital,  big 
machinery,  big  areas — a  job  for  big 
men.  If  the  plain  people  wish  to 
participate  in  this  field,  they  may  do 
so  by  combining  their  capital  in  cor- 
porations, as  they  have  done  in 
building  and  loan  associations.  But 
the  big  farm  is  no  place  for  hu- 
manity to  live  and  grow. 

The  next  passion  of  the  race,  I  re- 
peat, will  be  for  the  soil,  and  the 
Little  Lander  leads  the  future. 

When  the  life  of  the  land  is  made 
sufficiently  attractive  and  brought 
within  reach  of  the  multitude, 
physically  and  financially,  men  will 
begin  to  inquire  why  God  made  the 
earth  and  how  it  happens  that  its 
ownership  has  passed  into  compara- 
tively few  hands.  They  will  ask 
how  these  few  acquired  the  power  to 
treat  the  Mother  Earth  as  a  com- 
modity to  be  sold  at  prices  measured 
only  by  increase  of  human  need. 
They  vvill  ask  why  this  is  ethically 
different  from  bottling  the  air  and 
sunshine  and  selling  them  by  the 
quart,  or  making  merchandise  of  the 
melting  snow  and  the  falling  rain. 
And  to  these  questions  there  is  but 
one  answer  worthy  of  free  men  and 
an  enlightened  age. 


Why  Let  Your  Cows 
Slink  Their  Calves? 


Wbaf  is  Abortion  in  cows? 

A  contagious,  communicable  venereal  disease  that  is  costing  the  breed- 
ers of  the  U.  S.  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 

Can  this  disease  be  prevented  or  overcome  ? 

It  can  be  prevented  and  overcome. 

What  do  the  agricultural  colleges  say  ? 

Some  say  it  can  be  prevented  and  overcome  and  others  say  it  cannot  be. 

What  does  the  U.  S.  Govenunent  say  ? 

The  U.  S.  Government  recommends  the  hypodermic  treatment  as  the 
very  best  method  of  combating  this  disease. 

Who  sa'ys  that  Abortion  cannot  be  prevented  and  overcome  ? 

People  who  have  not  used  the  Roberts  treatment,  or  who  have  used 
only  part  of  the  treatment  and  not  according  to  instructions. 

Who  says  that  Contagious  Abortion  can  be  prevented  and  overcome  ? 

The  owners  of  5,000  herdsof  cattle  who  have  treated  theircattle  from 
one  to  four  times  during  the  past  25  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
theirherds  bad  become  reinfected  through  new  animals  purchased. 

Hat  tliii  treatment  always  proved  inccessfol  7 

No:  because  tho  directions  have  not  been  followed. 

Does  Dr.  Roberts  claim  that  this  treatment  will  wipe  Abortion  ont  of  any  herd 

regardless  oi  how  long  it  has  been  afflicted  ? 

Yes.  absolutely  :  providing  the  cattle  are  free  from  tuberculosis  and  pro- 
vidiniC  directions  for  treatment  arc  followed. 

What  evidence  is  there  that  this  is  brae  ? 

Amimals  and  herds  that  were  pronounced  incurable  by  veterinarians  and 
owners  after  having  many  kinds  of  abortion  treatments  C'ven  and  applied 
to  them  have  been  successfully  treated  by  Dr.  Roberts  and  have  been  given 
splendid  7-day  and  yearly  records.  Lynden  Grove  Betsy  De  Kol,  6  years 
old— yearly  butter  record  721.49  lbs.  and  18.563  lbs.  of  milk— is  a  typical  case. 

Do  africoltiiral  colleges  indorse  the  Roberts  treatment  ? 

No  :  Agricultural  Colleges  cannot  indorse  or  recommend  any  commercial 
treatment  for  live-stock  diseases. 

Does  the  U.  S.  Govermnent  recommend  the  Roberts  treatment  ? 

The  U.  S.  Government  cannot  indorse  any  commercial  treatment :  the 

Government  bulletin,  however,  embodies  all  ot  Dr.  Roberts'  treatment 

except  these  additional  values,  which  are  the  result  of  his  20 

years*  scientific  work  and  personal  study  of  this  disease 
If  Dr.  Roberts  can  buy  infected  herds,  knowing  them  to  bo 
such,  and  by  his  treatment  wipe  out  the  disease :  if  Dr. 
Roberts  can  introduce  the  disease  into  a  herd  through 
infected  animals,  then  check  it  and  wipe  it  out ;  if  Dr. 
Roberts  can  keep  his  own  valuable  herds  of  purebred 
cattle  free  from  tuberculosis  and  contagious  abortion, 
it  proves  that  it  can  be  done.   Dr.  David  Roberts  has 
done  these  very  thinss  and  what  tie  can  do  yoa  can 
do  if  yoa  will  do  as  he  tells  yoa  to  do. 

There  i»  a  Roberts  medicine  for  every  animal 
ailment.    Sold  by  nearly  4000  druggittt;  if 
not  at  yours,  write  us  direct,  give  your  dealer's 
name.  Look  for  and  insist  on  getting  the  package 
bearing  Dr.  Roberts'  picture.  Dr.  Roberts'  great 
"Practical  Home  Veterinarian,  "  184-page  cloth- 
bound  book,  will  be  sent  you  postpaid  for  $2.00. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
130  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Wankcsha,  Wisconsin 


SET  YOUR  OWN  PRICE 


I 

I 


AU 
Ahoriion 
treat- 
mmntB 
are 
mhipped 
direct 
from 
our 
labor  a- 
tor  tee 
at  Wau- 
heaha, 
Wiecoit' 
«in 


That's  what  every  man  does  who  owns  Properly  Irrigated,  Ditched, 
■  Tile  Drained  or  Terraced  Land.  And  if  you  don  *t  want  to  sell,  your 
increased  yearly  profits  are  just  like  turning  waste  land  into  cash. 

Progressive  land  owners  in  every  State  and  practically  every 
county  in  the  Union  have  discovered  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
their  land  up  to  the  desired  state  of  production  is  to  get  a 

Bostrom  $  1 5  Farm  Level 

and  make  spare  days  the  most  profitable  days.   Also  fills  the  bill 
for  Grading,  Road  Building,  Foundation  Work,  etc. 
The  Bostrom  Farm  Level  has  been  on  ihe  market  over  thirty  years,  the  latest 
improved  having  a  Telescotie  with  Mainifyim  Lenses  which  enable  you  to  see  the 
cross  on  the  Target  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Man  Size  Tripod,  Leveling  Rod, 
Target,  Plum-Bob  and  fiiU  instructions  included.     Weight,  15  pounds. 
It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  Agriculture  Schools  and  U.  S.  Farm  Demonstration 
Agents,  and  you  will  endorse  it,  loo,  after  using  it — if  not  Your  Money  Back, 
including  express  both  ways.     Write  today  for  description  of  Level  and 
Telescope,  details  of  our  Money  Back  Guarantee,  and  names  of  Jobbers  in 
San  Fr«ncisco,  Sacramento  and  L.08  Angeles  who  carry  it  in^tock. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFG.  CO.  104  Madison  Ave.,  Allanta,  Ga. 


Fireproof — Strong — Durable. 
Gives  unexcelled  Protection  to  your  farm  buildings. 

APOtLO-KKTSTONK  OOPPRB  8TKEL  Galvantotd  SiTErTS  are  nneqaaled  for  Onlverts, 
TankH,  BiloH.  Flumes,  Olnternn.  RooflnR,  Biding,  and  all  formtt  of  expoHed  Kheet  metal  work, 
TboHe  sheets  are  hiKheBt  in  quality  and  Khould  be  usod  n  hcirtivf^r  a  hlK^ly  niKt-refilntins  and 
durable  material  Ih  required.  Accept  no  flubntitut^^.  Look  for  the  Htoncll  with  the  added 
KeyRtone— it  indicat^jH  that  Copper  Steel  1h  used,  and  tuHuroHHervice  and  HatlMf  action.  Bold 
by  welffht  by  leadintt  dealers.  Our  "Better  Bulld)nfr«"  booklet  U  sent  free  upon  reqaeflt* 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldg.p  PItUburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Best  Litter  Carriers  Made  To-Day 


Equipped  with  roller  bearing  track 
wheels;  built  very  strong;  built  for  de- 
pendable and  longr-continued  service 
and  safety;  easy  to  operate;  nothing 
like  it;  no  other  carrier  that  has  the 
same  strength  symmetry  and  lifting 
power  on  track;  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures; made  of  very  best  materials 
throughout  by  the  oldest  firm  in  the 
business  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
Write  for  big  free  catalog  on  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers.  Dairy  and  Horse 
Barn  Equipment.  Hay  Unloading  Tools 
ajnd  other  specialties. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco 
422  E^t  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  answerinu  this 
adTertisement. 


Genuine  Army  Shoes  for  You 

Made  from   the  strongest  and  rery  finest  prime  calfskin   leather  on 
earth — genuine   Indian  tan— Goodyear   welt — heary   soles   and  bellows 
tongues — soft  and  velvety  feeling  to  the  feet    These  shoes  are  made 
over  the  lasts  and  i>attems  designed  by  Edward  Lyman  Munson,  A. 
M..  M.  D.,  of  the  Medical  Corpe  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
approred  and  adopted  by  the  War  Department.     This  is  the  shoe 
on  which  wo  were  awarded  a  contract  for  making  150.000  paire  for 
the  Govemment.     This  is  a  real  outdoor  shoe  for  farmers,  stock 
raisers,  fruit  growers,  hunters,  hikers,  cami>er8  and  general  outdoor 
service ;  made  for  perfect  comfort  and  long  wear.     Our  name  i» 
stamped  on  every  pair.    Order  No.  202  A  Tan  Army  Shoe. 


Delivered  by 
Parcel  Post. 
Every  pair 
guaranteed. 


Only  $6.00 

If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  order  direct  from  ns. 
A  new  pair  or  your  money  back  if  they  do  not  fit. 


Buckingham  &  Hecht,  San  Francisco 


EXPOSITION  MATERIAL 


wrecked  by  us  than  by  all  other  wrecking  concerns.  Millions  of  feet 
best  grade  lumber,  all  sizes,  free  from  nails. 

Six  and  El^ht-Inch  Shlplap 
Suitable  for  siding,   sheeting,  flooring,   etc.,  excellent  condition. 
Hundred  Thousand   Squares   Asbestos  and  Brick 
Coated  Ready  Rooflns 
I'Vee  from  holes  and  tears.     Sold  in  guaranteed  full  squares.  Send 
for  samples. 

Doors  AVlndovrs  Plnmblns  Fixtures 

Pipe  and  FIttlnss 

Complete  house  bills.  Car  or  barge  loads.  Eetimates  furnished.  Our 
wn  mill  to  size  your  order  as  wanted.  Spur  track  adjoining  loading 
ard  to  load  out-of-town  orders. 

Dolan  WrecKing  S  Construction  Co. 


1607.1639  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


fORTHlNIOHT  - 


The  Ever  Ready  Auto  Bed 

removes  ttie  greatest  objection  to  camping  out. 
allowing  jou  to  sleep  in  COMFORT,  regardless 
of  when  or  where  you  may  he. 

Hundreds  of  Motorists  Recommend  It. 

It  is  light  In  weiglit.  easy  to  attach,  and  folds 
up  on  the  running  board.  Fits  any  late  model 
auto. 

Combines  a  Soft  Spring  Bed  and  Tent 

(full  size  for  two  persons) 
at  a  price  that  appeals  to  all. 
Let  us  show  jou  how  It  will  pay  for 
Itself  in  a  few  weeks.   Write  to  Dept. 
B — ask  for  free  booklet. 

The  Stoll  Manufacturing  Co-  Inc 

DENVER,  COLO. 


I             I4  I^iming  Land  Doubles  Crops 

I                W  I  I     a  '^he  use  of  lime  In  either  the  form  of  hydrate 

JI^hAA  V  A^b^  or  ground  lime  rock  makes  sour  soil  sweet,  heavy 
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The  use  of  lime  In  either  the  form  of  hydrate 
or  ground  lime  rock  makes  sour  soil  sweet,  heavy 
soil  light,  sandy  soil  retain  moisture,  and  promotes 
growth  of  bacteria  In  soli.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  advising  how  many 
acres  you  wish  to  lime,  and  we  will  name  price  delivered  at  your  nearest 
freight  station.  PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  COMPANY,  807  Monadnock 
Baildlnsr,  San  Francisco,  California. 


By  Burr  R.  Jones. 

Chief  Deputii  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner, Los  Angeles  County. 

IN  treating  citrus  scale  scientifical- 
ly, investigators,  the  best  and  most 
successful  growers  and  the  horti- 
cultural commissioners  are  pretty  well 
agreed  as  to  the  best  methods.  In  the 
first  place,  the  scale  insects  in  the 
younger  stages  of  their  growth  are 
not  very  difficult  to  kill,  though  when 
they  near  maturity  and  the  shell  be- 
comes quite  hard  and  adheres  closely 
to  the  tree,  successful  treatment  is 
much  more  difficult. 

We  treat  the  black  scale  during  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months  be- 
cause it  is  the  time  when  we  can  find 
them  nearly  all  in  the  stage  of  growth 
which  is  most  susceptible  to  treat- 
ment, and  then  several  preparations  in 
the  form  of  sprays  as  well  as  fumiga- 
tion will  kill  them  if  the  active  agent 
reaches  the  scale  insect. 

In  the  case  of  all  young  trees  up 
to  two  or  three  years  of  age,  which 
are  still  quite  open  and  with  com- 
paratively little  foliage  on  them,  any 
careful  man  can  apply  a  spray  which 
will  not  injure  the  tree;  but  which  will 
still  be  effective  to  make  an  excellent 
killing  of  the  scale;  but  as  citrus  trees 
grow  older,  they  never  lose  their 
leaves  to  an  appreciable  extent  and  no 
one  with  any  ordinary  appliance  ever 
sprayed  a  thick  citrus  tree  so  that  all 
parts  of  every  leaf  and  every  twig  or 
other  part  of  the  tree  was  reached  by 
the  spray.  This  is  the  weak  point  of 
spraying.  In  other  words,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  on  any  tree,  such  as 
above  noted,  an  application  of  spray 
which  will  reach  all  of  the  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poisonous 
gas  generated  in  fumigation  does  sur- 
round and  infest  every  part  of  the  tree 
and  the  only  problem  is  to  make  the 
gas  of  the  right  strength  to  kill  the 
insects  without  injury  to  the  tree  and 
to  keep  it  about  the  tree  a  sufficient 
time  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

In  either  case,  the  thoroughness, 
care  and  knowledge  with  which  the 
work  is  done  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  its  efficiency,  but  a  thorough- 
ly efficient  man  can  make  fumigation 
very  much  more  uniformally  effective 
without  injury  to  the  tree  than  a  man 
can  do  with  sprays,  speaking,  of 
course,  of  citrus  trees  with  full,  dense 
foliage. 

As  to  the  expense,  good  fumigation 
will  cost  somewhat  less  than  double 
the  expense  of  a  thorough  spray,  and 
I  am  well  supported  in  the  opinion 
that  one  good  fumigation  is  much 
more  efficient  in  making  a  clean, 
healthy,  productive  orchard  than  two 
sprays  can  be.  Some  sprays  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  tree  which 
shows  after  a  time,  even  though  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  is  noted  at  first,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  tree  immediate- 
ly after  spraying  is  sometimes  some- 
what better  than  after  fumigation,  as 
the  spray  will  dissolve  and  wash  off  to 
some  extent  the  smutty  deposit  on  the 
leaves  which  is  the  result  of  some 
scale  infestation;  while  the  fumiga- 
tion does  not  have  this  effect,  but 
kills  the  scale  and  stops  the  deposit 
of  the  honey-dew  and  resulting  smut, 
which  comes  off  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 

Of  course,  the  first  plan  which  was 
evolved  for  the  control  of  scale  was 
by  spraying,  and  it  was  persistently 
pushed  for  several  years  with  very 
discouraging  results  until  fumigation 
was  perfected  and  adopted,  and  the 
little  Australian  Lady  Bird  got  in  its 
work  on  the  White  Scale.    Since  then, 


owing  to  the  expense  of  fumigation, 
its  occasional  failure  to  satisfy  the 
grower  owing  to  inefficient  applica- 
tion, and  sometimes  to  causes  which 
we  can  hardly  determine,  there  have 
been  constant  attempts  in  greater  or 
less  extent,  to  return  to  the  old  spray- 
ing methods  and  get  good  results.  I 
believe  that  within  three  years  every 
man  who  has  made  these  attempts  in 
a  badly  infested  district  has  returned 
to  fumigation,  as  producing  better  re- 
sults that  he  could  obtain  by  spraying. 

New  Plants. 

(Continued  from  pace  B.) 

productiveness  and  early  bearing  of 
the  trees,  for  the  extremely  large, 
uniform  size  of  the  fruit;  exquisite 
beauty  of  form,  light  lemon-colored 
skin  and  wonderful  tenderness  of 
flesh.  It  is  a  third  generation  pro-  . 
duction  from  a  cross  between  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Rea's  Mammoth  and  the 
Portugal  quince. 

.As  every  one  knows,  the  ordinary 
quince  cannot  be  eaten  raw  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction,  nor  with  any 
expectation  of  personal  comfort  in 
the  immediate  future.  It  will  not 
cook  tender  like  an  apple,  the  flesh 
being  hard  and  austere.  Children  will 
scarcely  eat  a  common  quince  even 
when  almost  famished  for  fruit.  The 
Pineapple  or  Burbank  quinces  will 
cook  as  tender  as  the  tenderest  cook- 
ing apple  in  four  and  one-half  min- 
utes; no  quince  before  known  can  be 
cooked  so  quickly,  and  the  flavor  is 
delicious,  far  superior  to  any  other 
quinces,  suggesting  the  pineapple. 
The  jelly  produced  from  these  has 
been  pronounced  by  all  who  have 
tasted  it  superior  to  any  other  jelly 
of  any  kind  which  they  have  before 
tasted..  The  Burbank  quince  when 
thoroughly  ripe  is  good  to  eat  raw 
like  an  apple  and  has  wholly  dropped 
the  unpleasant  habit  of  producing  a 
woolly  skin  like  all  former  quinces, 
being  as  smooth  as  an  apple. 

Liked  in  the  East 

Quite  the  commonest  report  from 
correspondents  in  the  East  is  that 
these  quinces  are  so  much  larger, 
handsomer,  more  productive  and  su- 
perior in  every  respect,  that  the  old 
standard  woolly  quinces,  when  com- 
pared with  these  new  ones,  appear 
as  if  thev  were  blighted. 

The  Pineapple  is  now  being 
propagated  extensively  by  nursery- 
men and  wide  areas  are  being  planted 
for  the  production  of  fruit  for  mak- 
ing jelly,  for  canning  and  for  ship- 
ment to  the  East.  The  Burbank  will 
soon  be  oflfered. 

The  quince  bush  is  certainly  en- 
couragingly productive  in  California; 
probably  no  fruit  tree  will  produce  a 
greater  weight  of  fruit  on  the  same 
area.  It  could,  however,  be  improved 
in  its  mode  of  growth,  and  increased 
in  size  and  vigor.  This  will  no  doubt 
prove  a  more  difficult  task  even  than 
improving  the  fruit  in  size  and  qual- 
ity; but  all  good  qualities  are  being 
combined  and  sooner  or  later  the 
perfect  quince  tree  will  be  produced. 

More  than  260,000  boys  and  girls 
were  enrolled  in  1915  in  agricultural 
and  canning  clubs  conducted  co- 
operatively by  the  State  colleges  and 
the  department. 

Wash  water  used  in  the  churn 
should  be  approximately  the  same 
temperature  as  the  buttermilk,  or 
within  2  degrees  of  it. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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-PAINT- 

Direct  from  the  Manufacturer  to 
the  Confetuiiier.    Xo  Mlddle- 
man'H  Profit. 

Houae  Paint  for  Inside  and  Out- 
side V«e  (All  Colors): 

Quart   $  .48 

Gallon  1.70 

Five  Gallons  8.10 

Inside  and  Outside  White: 

Quart  $  .50 

Gallon  1.75 

Five  Gallons  8.35 

Floor  Paint  Inside  (AH  Colors): 

Quart   $  .42 

Half  Gallon    .75 

Gallon    1.35 

Step  and  Porch  Paint: 

Quart   $  .50 

Gallon   1.70 

Five  Gallons  8.10 

Roof  Paint: 

Gallon   $  .70 

Five  Gallons  3.00 

Barrel,  per  gallon   .50 

(Black  only) 

Barn,  Roof  and  Fence  Paint  (AH 

Colors) : 

Gallon    .90 

Five  Gallons  4.25 

50  Gallons,  per  gallon-  .80 

Shingle  Stain  (All  Colors): 

Gallon   $  .65 

Five  Gallons  3.00 

50  Gallons,  per  gallon-  .53 

Auto,    Carriage    and  Implement 

Paint  (All  Colors): 

Write  for  prices. 

Oil  Varnish  Stain: 

Write  for  prices. 

Flat  Washable  Wall  Paint: 
Write  for  prices. 

Concrete  Paint: 

Write  for  prices. 

Your  Money  Back  If  Goods  Are 
Not  as  Represented, 

Special    for    Ponltrymen — Egg 

Case  Paint,  all  colors;  gallon, 
75c;  5  gallons,  $3.50;  barrel,  per 
gallon,  65c. 

The  Auto  Lustre 
Pacific  Coast  Agency. 

The  Bl|i;  Paint  Manufacturers. 
414-424  Mnth  St.,  San  Francisco 

Mention  Orchard  and   Farm  ^vhen  wiiting. 


//e7/  Make 
You  Poor  - 

KILL  i 


Wha 


the 


if  yoi 


use  of  preparing 
a  good  seed  bed 
and  planting  seed 
that  cost  good  money 
'  you  let  squirrels  and 
gophers  eat  your  profits. 
These  pests  are  a  con- 
stant danger  to  crops  and 
a  constant  menace  to  the 
family's  health. 

Carbon 
Bisulphide 

has  for  over  30  years  proven  to 
be  the  most  effective  —  the  only 
sure  killer  of  squirrels,  gophers, 
rats,  prairie  dogs,  ants,  moles,  yellow 
jackets,  moths,  weevils,  lice,  etc.  It 
is  easy  and  safe  to  use. 

Write  today  for  interestinK  folder  and 
leam  how  thu  profit  saver  works. 

Wheeler,  Reynoldi  &  Stauffer 

<I2H  (-nlitornia  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


West  Coast  Prosperity 

By  William  Sproul  . 

President  Of  The  Southern  Pacific 
Vompani). 

The  railroads  are  doing  better,  the 
farmers  are  making  money;  so  are 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers; 
and,  if  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment and  a  wise  people,  these  con- 
ditions are  fostered  and  continued,  we 
shall  be  hap"--  for  all  prosper  to- 
gether. 

The  country  has  two  "Teat  divi- 
sions. They  are  the  employer  and 
the  employee.  When  the  employer 
is  busy  and  making  money,  those 
who  are  employed  are  working  full 
hours  at  good  wages  and  the  employ- 
ers are  looking  for  their  services.  If 
the  employer  is  not  prosperous,  no 
matter  what  his  business — farmer, 
merchant,  banker  or  railroad — then 
the  employee  is  steadily  lacking  in 
prosperity,  too. 

Nevada  is  prospering  beyond  any 
previous  period  in  her  history,  wheth- 
er in  mines,  livestock,  hay,  potatoes 
or  wool.  Nevada  is  gettinp-  high  prices 
for  all  her  products  and  they  are 
plentiful. 

Some  of  the  large  properties  suited 
for  agriculture  have  changed  hands 
and  the  future  of  Nevada  means  the 
cutting  up  of  large  tracts  into  smaller 
areas  available  for  many  times  the 
population  of  the   state  at  present. 

Utah  is  also  very  prosoerous. 

It  is  developing  manufacturing  in- 
dustries that  have  their  foundations 
in  the  native  resources  of  the  state. 
Oeden  is  also  going  ahead  indus- 
trially in  this  respect. 

One  of  California's  greatest  lumber 
interests  is  at  Westwood,  where  the 
Walker  mills  are  turning  out  products 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  working 
hours  a  day.  They  are  Minnesota 
men,  and  they  are  strong  in  the  faith 
that  the  demand  for  California  lumber 
is  certain  to  grow.  They  are  satisfied 
with  their  investment  and  the  pro- 
gress already  made. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  all  of  us 
when  the  people  who  come  from 
Eastern  states  and  put  their  money 
into  enterprises  on  this  coast  and 
pledge  their  credit  in  addition  to  these 
enterprises,  feel  that  they  have  done 
a  wise  thing  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  progress  they  have  made. 

Every  such  instance  gives  new  in- 
centive to  others  to  bring  their 
money  here  and  develo'^  enterprises 
in  this  State. 

Record  Offer  for  a  Cow. 

The  unprecedented  sum  of  $35,000 
has  been  refused  for  Sophie  19th  of 
Hood  Farm — world's  record  long- 
distance butter  cow  and  world's 
record  Jersey.  The  ofTer  was  made 
by  Miss  May  Irwin,  the  famous 
actress,  and  was  rejected  by  Sophie's 
owner,  C.  I.  Hood  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
Miss  Irwin  owns  a  good  herd  in  New 
York  State,  and  while  visiting  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  Sophie  is  on  exhibition 
in  a  special  inclosure,  she  saw  the 
cow,  and  afterward  sent  a  check  for 
$2.5,000  to  Mr.  Hood,  but  the  offer 
was  refused. 

Wire  Rods. 

Often  in  a  country  bungalow  or  up 
in  the  attic  we  often  wish  to  put  up 
curtains,  but  do  not  care  to  spend 
any  extra  money  for  curtain  rods. 
Strings  will  sag  after  a  time,  but  an 
excellent  substitute  for  a  rod  is  a 
wire  stretched  tight. 


AND  GUNS 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


TRAPS 

We  pay  hisbeet  prices  for  Fun,  and  sell  you  Traps,  Guns, 
Supplies,  etc.,  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Write  for  FREC 
CATALOO,  TRAPPUIS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Pn>c  List. 
L  <L  STErNEKS  *  CO,  251  Sliphint  Bulldinf.  DENVER.  COLO. 


Engineer  John 
Kryselmierof  the 
Missouri  Pacific 
R.  R.  He  has  car- 
ried a  Hamilton 
Watch  for  11 
years  with  per- 
fect satisfaction. 


To  tell  time,  isn't  it?  Not  the  wrong  time,  but  the 
right  time.  Railroad  men  must  have  time  that  is  cor- 
rect to  the  fraction  of  a  minute.  Does  it  mean  any- 
thing to  you,  then,  when  we  tell  you  that  the  majority 
of  railroad  engineers  and  conductors  in  America  carry 
Hamilton  Watches?  Isn't  that  proof  that  the  Hamilton 
is  the  watch  for  you?  You  can  buy  a  Hamilton  move- 
ment alone  to  fit  your  present  watch  case  for  $12.25 
($13.00  in  Canada)  and  up.  Cased  Hamiltons  sell  for 
$25.00,  $28.00,  $32.50,  $40.00,  and  so  on  up  to  $150.00 
for  the  Hamilton  Masterpiece  in  18k  gold  case.  And 
all  Hamilton  Watches  have  accuracy  and  durability. 

Write  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book 
"The  Timekeeper" 

Read  the  story  of  the  Hamilton  Watch  and  learn  what 
things  to  look  for  in  buying  a  watch.  "The  Timekeeper" 
pictures  and  describes  all  the  various  Hamilton  Models 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Uepts  68  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure, 
Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  write 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 


429  Davis  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Before  you  buy  any  Enffine  —  Read  my  BooK 
"How  to  Jud0e  Engines."  TelU  how  to 
distinguish  a  High  Grade  Engine  by  the  differ- 
ence in  cylinders,  pistons,  valves,  ignition,  etc., 
with  less  cost  for  fuel,  up-keep  and  repairs. 
Book  Sent  Free  together  with  my  LOW  -Buiiih 
FACTORY  PRICES  and  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Exp.rti' 
90-day  trial  ofTcr,  etc.  Address 

S3V6  Half  wiTTE'ENGlU'EVoRkV; 
2.  3.  4,  6.  8,  -il-' 
12, 16  and  22  -T^c' 
H-r.  Mzes.     piiisiurgh.  Pa. 


NEW  openinKH,  different  oountim  and 
S«ates.  Free  booklet,  telline  of  your 
nine  rlf^rhtN,  elffht  ivlthout  rcMldeiice. 
Speeial  elreularM,  lion',  wliy  and  where 
of  overlooked  and  eovered  up  buricaina, 
nil  oountlcM,  Nome  near  you.  Write  now 
to  JOHeph  Clark,  .Searclier  of  Govern- 
ment and  State  Records,  1511  K  St., 
Sacramento. 

Gas  engine  owners  should  read  the 
guaranteed  belting  advertisement  at 
the  bottom  of  page  26. 


GUARANTEED 
BELTING 

Sample  Mailed  Free. 

Write  H.  D.  Dreisbach,  Sixth 
Floor,  Hearst  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  you  will  receive  a  sam- 
ple of  the  best  belting  in  the  world. 
Nothing  like  it.  Costs  less  than 
other  belting  and  lasts  much  long- 
er. Information  will  be  sent  you 
on  how  to  judge  good  from  poor 
grade  belting. 


Result  of  Puzzle  Contest,  page  37. 


ORCHARD 


Our  one  dollar  assortment  includes  25  cards  regular- 
ly selling  from  5  to  15c.  each  in  a  high  grade  envelope 
Our  35c.  assortment  includes  1  doz.,  12  different  ver- 
ses. Assortments  35c.  to  85.00.  We  carry  one  of  the  largest 
stocks  on  the  coast.  High  grade  post  cards,  50  for  50c. 
ROGER  REYNOLDS,  Mfr.  of  Greeting  Cards,  404  Sutter  St.  San  Francisco 


Safety  First 


For  Sure  Results 
Plant 
Roeding's  True^' 


THIRTY-THREE  years  of  successful  planting  and  growing  experience 
tog-ether  with  a  splendid  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  are  at 
your  disposal.     The  former  costs  you  nothing — the  latter,  probably 
no  more  than  you  would  pay  for  inferior  trees  elsewhere. 
CITRUS  and  DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  ORNAMENTALS 

,   ,  ,  .   *  *     ,  — of  every  kind  from  hirge  palms  and  enade 

A   wonderful  assortment  for  you  to  select      ^^^^^  climbing   and    trailing  Tines, 

from;  Oranges,  lemons,  olives,  peaches,  pears,  border  plants,  etc.  Uiir  roses  are  field  grown 
apricots,  plmns,  walnuts,  pecans,  cherries,  etc.       and  hardy. 

WHITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  get  our  advice 
and  may  save  you  much  time  and  money. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  f^^Eil^ySBLhEllnEi^^^^^^ 


Grand  Xmas  Package 


193  Pieces 
Only 


Finest  quality  Holiday  post  cards,  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Gift  Cards  and  Tags,  Holiday,  Booklet, 
Christmas  dainty  inclosure  Cards  and  Tags,  all  dif- 
ferent. Beautiful  large  sized  Cards  and  Tags.  Large 
gummed  labels,  "Please  Do  Not  Open  Until  Xmas." 
Assorted  Santa  Clans,  Poinsettias,  Holty  Bells  and 
Novelt}^  Stickers. 

Some  New  and  Useful  Articles 

The  Special  Address  Labels  are  particularly  useful  as 
well  as  attractive.  You  will  find  them  convenient  for  ad- 
dressing^ packages  to  friends  and  relatives  living  at  a  distance. 
On  these  labels  we  have  provided  space  for  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  as  well  as  of  the  person  to  receive  the 
package,  so  in  case  the  package  is  not  delivered  for  any  reason 
it  will  come  back  to  you  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  Dead 
Letter  Office.  This  is  a  very  important  matter.  The  Post- 
office  Department  urges  everyone  to  place  his  or  her  name 
and  address  on  all  packages  that  are  mailed.  So  you  will  find 
our  Special  Address  Labels  of  particular  value.  The  labels 
are  gummed  ready  to  moisten  and  paste  right  on  packages. 
With  the  gummed  Christmas  Greeting  Stamps  and  Seals  you 
can  seal  letters  and  Christmas  Packages.  The  beautiful  Tags 
and  Greeting  Cards  may  be  tied  to  Christmas  Packages  or 
enclosed  with  them. 

Gifts  Will  Be  More  Appreciated 
Pleasure  in  Giving  Greater 

The  use  of  these  Christmas  Cards,  Stamps,  Seals,  Tags, 
etc.,  will  really  add  to  the  pleasure  of  your  giving  at  Christ- 
mas time,  and  most  assuredly  will  cause  your  friends  to  have 
an  even  greater  appreciation  of  the  gifts  you  make.  These 
beautiful  Seals,  Stickers,  Cards,  etc.,  will  really  change  an 
ordinary  inexpensive  article  of  merchandise  into  a  real  Christ- 
mas gift,  carrying  love,  sentiment  and  good  wishes  with  it. 

ORCHARD  .\ND  FARM,  Hearst  BulldInK,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Enclosed  And  15c  (Postage  Stamps  or  Coin),  for  which  send  the  193 
piece  X-mas  package  postpaid  by  return  mail. 


Your 


Name 


Address 
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Show  Animals 

LIVESTOCK  intended  for  shows 
should  be  fed  a  well  balanced 
ration  over  a  sufficiently  long 
period  to  make  them  fat  and  sleek  at 
show  times.  This  is  called  "bloom" 
in  the  show  ring.  Many  of  the  most 
fancy  animals  are  kept  in  roomy  box 
stalls  during  the  day  in  the  warm 
weather,  but  are  turned  out  at  night 
for  exercise  and  some  grass.  .\  pas- 
ture field  consisting  of  mixed  alfalfa 
and  Bermuda  grass  would  be  splendid 
for  this  purpose. 

Nothing  is  better  than  oats  for  any 
kind  of  livestock,  and  a  mixture  of 
oats,  corn  and  barley  in  equal  propor- 
tions should  prove  satisfactory.  This 
should  be  ground  finely  and  the  ani- 
mals fed  three  times  a  day.  Rough- 
age may  consist  of  alfalfa  hay,  silage, 
Sudan  grass  and  other  fodders.  One 
of  the  secrets  of  making  "bloom"  on 
animals  is  to  give  them  as  great 
variety  of  feed  as  possible,  and  feed 
them  often.  Most  of  the  winning  ani- 
mals at  the  best  fairs  are  fed  four  or 
five  times  a  day. 

It  is  always  a  mistake  to  show 
animals  that  have  not  been  properly 
trained. 

This  may  easily  be  done  by  taking 
a  little  time  each  day  to  get  the  ani- 
male  to  stand  properly  and  go  where 
directed.  This  work  is  an  art,  and 
it  requires  considerable  experience  to 
make  an  animal  show  to  best  advan- 
tage. 

Before  show  time  the  animals  will 
require  considerable  e.xercisc  and  this 
may  be  had  by  leading,  which  will 
also  help  to  train  the  animals  to  re- 
spond to  guidance  with  grace. 

Snap  Judgment 

IN  the  British  Isles  during  this  war 
a  great  many  women  have  been 
"helping  recruiting"  by  walking 
the  streets  and  putting  a  white 
feather  into  the  buttonhole  of  every 
man  they  met  who  was  not  wearing 
khaki. 

I  w-as  standing  just  outside  the  cen- 
tral station  in  Glasgow,  writes  an 
-American,  when  a  woman  walked  up 
to  a  man  who  was  standing  near  me, 
and  without  a  word  pulled  a  white 
feather  through  his  buttonhole.  He 
was  a  great  big  fellow,  and  she  had 
to  do  some  reaching  to  get  at  him. 

He  smiled  when  he  saw  what  she 
had  done  and  said,  "Thank  j'ou, 
madam,"  very  politely.  "Have 
another  of  these  feathers,  by 
chance?" 

"Yes,  I  have,  you  coward!" 
snapped,  and  she  put  another  feather 
on  him.  As  she  did  so,  he  pulled  a 
Victoria  Cross  from  his  pocket  and 
pinned  it  right  under  the  feathers. 

That  woman  gasped  and  stuttered 
and  stammered,  trying  to  make  an 
apology,  and  she  reached  out  to  take 
the  feathers  back,  but  he  stopped  her. 

"No,  madam,"  he  said,  "I'll  keep 
these  as  souvenirs,  if  you  don't  mind; 
but  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  about  what  you  are  doing.  You 
thought  that  because  I  was  not  in 
khaki  I  was  a  coward.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  been  at  home,  recov- 
ering from  wounds  I  received  when 
I  won  this  little  cross,  and  I  shall 
shortly  be  on  my  way  back  to  join 
my  regiment. 

"If  you  will  accept  a  suggestion 
from  a  man  who  knows  men,  you  will 
stop  this  silly  business,  for  you  do 
more  harm  than  anything  else.  I 
trust  you  have  learned  something. 
Good  afternoon." 

I  found  out  later  that  he  is  a  ser- 
geant piper  in  one  of  the  most  fam- 
ous Scottish  regiments,  and  that  he 
won  the  cross  for  saving  three  offi- 
cers when  wounded  himself. 

Ruptures  in  Colts. 

What  shall  I  do  for  a  rupture  in 
a  coltr — J.  K.,  Lodi,  Cal. 

Press  the  intestine  back  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  bandage  the  wound 
and  get  a  veterinarian  on  the  job  as 
soon  as  convenient. 


you 
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The  Grange 

Edited  by  Kate  D.  Hill, 
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The 


state  Lecturer. 

iHE  lorty- 
fourth  an- 
nual meet- 
ing of  the  State 
Graiige   of  Cali- 
fornia,   held  in 
Healdsburg,  in 
October,  may  be 
recorded  as  one 
c    ,  ,        .  of      the  most 

profitable  and  delightful  Grange  meet- 
mgs  ever  held  in  this  State. 

While  the  material  growth  of  the 
Grange  in  California  has  not  been  all 
that  is  wished  for,  the  news  that  437 
new  granges  were  organized  in  the 
United  States  was  very  encourag- 
ing. That  the  forty-eight  granges  in 
this  State  are  doing  good  work  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  figures, 
taken  from  the  year's  quarterly  re- 
ports of  the  Lecturer's  Hour: 

Eleven  debates  were  held — 440 
papers  were  read,  or  subjects  pre- 
sented and  discussed — participated  in 
by  2,100  members  and  visitors  and 
listened  to  by  over  16,000  members 
and  visitors, 

Co-Operative  Buying. 

le  part  of  the  master's  report 
dealing  with  "Co-operation"  struck  a 
popular  chord— for  co-operative  buy- 
ing and  selling  as  demonstrated  by 
Sacramento  County  Pomona  Grange 
proves  the  practical  value  of  this 
doctrine  and  has  served  to  encourage 
other  granges  to  try  the  same  plan. 
As  a  restjlt  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
State  purchasing  agent  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

This  same  grange  also  made  a  suc- 
cessful demonstration  of  the  Lubin 
plan  for  direct  marketing  by  parcel 
post — between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer. The  State  Grange  went  on 
record  as  favoring  this  plan  and  will 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  National 
Grange  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
concerted  action  in  Congress  for  the 
early  installation  of  this  practical 
method  of  buying  and  selling. 
Double  Election  Board. 

The  Legislative  Committee  reported 
in  favor  of  the  budget  plan  for  the 
State  and  favored  the  idea  of  a 
double  election  board  for  all  general 
elections. 

The  proposed  new  $13,000,000  bond 
measure  for  Good  Roads  was  in- 
dorsed, as  was  also  the  resolution 
adopted  by  Napa  Granges — providing 
for  the  bonding  of  counties  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing lateral  roads. 

A  Grange  scholarship  loan  fund  of 
$250  is  now  available. 

A  keen  interest  in  rural  schools 
(which  will  be  for  the  betterment  of 
all  within  a  Grange  influence)  was 
aroused  by  the  fine  practical  talk 
given  by  Dr.  Marearet  McNaught, 
Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools, 
during  the  lecture  hour. 

A  Popular  Speaker. 

Dr,  McNaught  spoke  for  two  hours 
to  an  audience  that  would  hardly  let 
her  stop,  and  at  the  conclusion  the 
listeners  crowded  about  her  to  ask 
questions  and  give  their  names  for  the 
bulletins  issued  quarterly  from  her 
office. 

Before  you  will  have  the  account 
of  this  meeting  the  Golden  Jubilee 
Meeting  of  the  National  Grange  will 
be  history!  and  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry— over  1,000,000  strong  in  the 
United  States — will  be  believing  more 
firmly  in  the  bigness  of  the  Grange — 
in  its  splendid  past  and  sturdy  pres- 
ent; but  most  of  all  in  the  glorious- 
possibilities  for  future  usefulness. 
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For  Better  Wheat 

Importance  of  the  Sperry  Experiments. 


THE  experiments  in  wheat  rais- 
ing carried  on  by  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  in  a  small  way 
on  the  J.  M.  Young  ranch,  near 
Stockton,  resulted  so  successfully 
that  the  286-acre  ranch  belonging  to 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Hewitt,  fifteen  miles 
from  Stockton,  on  the  Sonora  road, 
has  been  leased  for  work  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  adaptability  of  various 
kinds  of  wheat  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  will 
be  the  subject  of  exhaustive  experi- 
ments. The  officers  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  will  be  assisted  in 
these  experiments  by  Farm  Adviser 
Frank  Lyons  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Professor  G.  W. 
Hendry  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia made  a  trip  to  Stockton  and 
visited  the  ranch  of  Mrs.  Hewitt  and 
gave  his  opinion  that  it  was  an  ideal 
place  for  the  experiments  to  be  car- 
ried on.  He  gave  as  his  reason  the 
fact  of  the  ranch  being  composed  of 
three  different  kinds  of  soil.  There 
is  a  strain  of  sedimentary  adobe, 
black  adobe  and  a  small  portion  con- 
taining red  clay  and  carrying  a  small 
amount  of  gravel  in  it. 

Good  Milling  Wheat. 

The  idea  originated  when  the  com- 
pany decided  to  experiment  with  the 
twenty-three  varieties  of  wheat  se- 
cured from  the  Australian  exhibit  at 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  All 
of  these  were  planted,  the  largest 
plot  devoted  to  any  one  of  them 
being  four  acres. 

Out  of  the  many  varieties  planted 
two  of  them  appear  to  have  the 
characteristics  suitable  to  produce  a 
good  yield,  as  well  as  excellent  mill- 
ing qualities,  and  further  tests  will 
be  made  with  a  view  of  better  mill- 
ing grades  of  wheat  in  this  State. 

Before  sowing,  laboratory  and 
baking  tests  were  made  of  all  the 
lots,  and  the  wheats  grown  this  year 
were  also  tested,  and  thev  compared 
very  favorably  with  the  original  seed 
sown. 

Gluten  Content. 

The  average  gluten  content  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory runs  from  19  to  21  per  cent 
wet  gluten.  Tests  on  the  Australian 
wheat  raised  on  the  experimental 
farm  run  from  25%  to  32  per  cent. 

The  wheat  was  sown  on  the  22d 
of  February  and  a  heavy  rain  fell  for 
the  next  eight  or  ten  days,  after 
which  there  were  practically  no 
spring  rains.  .  ,  .   ,    •  i  ^ 

One  variety  of  wheat  yielded  eignt 
bags  to  the  acre  and  tested  27.5  per 
cent  wet  gluten  and  baked  a  fancy 
loaf.  This  particular  variety  seems 
to  have  all  the  earmarks  of  a  good 
milling  wheat  that  will  yield  well.  In 
growing  it  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  Australia  and  Bluestem,  but 
does  not  grow  as  tall.  Although 
spring  sown,  each  kernel  threw  out 
from  four  to  six  stalks  with  well 
filled  heads.  The  wheat  when  re- 
cleaned  weighed  62  pounds  to  the 
bushel. 

Other  Varieties. 

Another  variety,  which  was  grown 
on  a  half  acre  plot,  appears  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally good.  In  growintr  u  had 
the  appearance  of  Sonora  wheat,  but 
only  reached  a  height  of  2%  feet. 
Many  of  the  kernels  threw  out  from 
three  to  five  stalks,  which  were  well 
headed.  This  wheat  tested  27.7  per 
cent  wet  gluten,  and  also  baked  a 
fancy  loaf.  Other  varieties  run  from 
25  to  32  per  cent  wet  gluten. 

Some  made  very  rank  growths  and 
would  probably  turn  out  light  if 
sown  on  summer-fallow.  Other  varie- 
ties did  not  stool,  and  the  straw  was 
so  light  that  a  good  proportion  broke 
off.    Other  varieties  shelled  out  bad- 


ly. Six  varieties  will  be  planted 
again  this  year  for  further  experi- 
ments. 

It  would  appear  from  last  season's 
experiments  that  it  takes  a  seed  high 
in  gluten  to  reproduce  a  high  gluten 
wheat,  and  although  these  character- 
istics will  undoubtedly  change,  it  has 
been  shown  by  this  experiment  that 
by  planting  the  proper  seed,  wheat 
running  from  25  to  32  per  cent  wet 
gluten  can  still  be  raised  in  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Successful  Experiments. 

The  company  plans  to  sow  three 
difTerent  plots  to  wheat.  Several 
varieties  which  were  experimented 
with  last  year  and  which  proved  very 
successful  will  be  contained  in  one  of 
the  plots,  30  acres  in  size.  Another 
30-acre  plot  will  contain  the  Ore- 
gon bart  variety,  which  has  proved 
very  successful  in  that  State.  White 
.A.ustralian  grade  will  be  planted  in 
the  remaining  thirty  acres.  It  is 
planned  by  the  company  also  to  make 
various  experiments  with  different 
feeds.  It  is  already  stated  that  forty 
acres  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa. 

A  section  of  about  fifty  acres  is 
still  retained  by  Mrs.  Hewitt  and  is 
,  planted  to  vineyard.  At  the  present 
time  the  farm  is  valued  among  the 
highest  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  still  more  valuable  after  the  ex- 
perimenting has  been  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully upon  its  soil. 

A  Laudable  Effort. 

Behind  the  expense  and  effort  in- 
volved in  these  experiments  is  the  de- 
sire to  find  a  variety  of  wheat  which 
will  be  so  productive  that  the  small 
fanner  can  raise  it  with  profit,  work- 
ing it  in  as  a  step  in  his  system  of 
crop  rotation. 

The  discovery  of  a  variety  of  wheat 
which  will  fulfill  this  desire  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Sperry  experiments  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  boosting  Cali- 
fornia toward  the  high  position  the 
State  at  one  time  occupied  as  a  wheat 
producer. 

But  even  though  it  does  not  at- 
tain its  desired  end,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing example  of  the  new  conscience  in 
business;  the  new  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion which  is  teaching  the  business 
world  that  it  pays  in  cold  cash  to 
help  the  other  fellow  make  money. 


Big  Orange  Crop 

ORANGES,  oranges,  oranges! 
There  will  be  a  bumper  crop 
this  year,  and  California  will, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  receive  $50,- 
000,000  for  its  citrus  fruits. 

Think  of  what  *his  increase  of  ma- 
terial wealth  will  mean  to  the 
orchardists  and  to  the  State  of 
California! 

According  to  the  latest  government 
report  the  orange  yield  of  the  whole 
country  will  show  an  increase  of  2,- 
635,000  boxes  this  year.  An  estimate 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture places  the  crop  at  23,835,000 
boxes,  of  which  the  California  produc- 
tion is  17,500,000  boxes  or  2,450,000 
more  than  last  year,  and  that  of  Flor- 
ida, 6,335,000  boxes,  or  an  increase  of 
185,000. 

The  Florida  grape  fruit  crop  is  es- 
timated at  1,900,000  boxes,  a  decrease 
of  100,000  boxes  from  last  year. 


TALKS  ON  NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZATION 


NO.l 


WE  want  to  talk  with  you  a  little  once  in  a  while  about  nitro- 
genous fertilization.  These  talks  will  appear  in  future  issues 
of  this  journal.  We  hope  they  will  arouse  your  interest  and 
perhaps  afford  you  some  valuable  information. 

The  leading  agricultural  authorities  and  the  successful  growers  of 
California  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nearly  all  soils  and 
nearly  all  crops  will  profit  by  an  application  of  a  readily  available 
nitrogenous  fertilizer.  Indeed,  the  question  is  not  so  much  whether 
or  not  to  do  it,  but  rather  what  to  use  and  how. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  good  reasons  why  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
is  the  best  form  of  nitrogen  to  use. 

It  is  a  uniform,  definite  chemical  compound,  always  up  to  the 
guarantee  of  25  %  ammonia  (20.56%  nitrogen). 

It  does  not  deteriorate  by  storage,  and  its  nitrogen  is  all  soluble 
and  all  quickly  available  as  plant  food. 

It  does  not  leach  out  of  the  soil  readily,  and  it  is  ready  for  use 
when  the  feeding  roots  want  it. 

It  is  a  fine  dry  salt,  easy  to  apply,  and  does  not  take  up  water 
and  grow  damp  under  ordinary  storage  conditions. 

Its  chemical  composition  is  peculiarly  suited  to  most  California  soils. 


Ammonia 


The  ^^^^^  Company 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

or  in  car  lots  from 

h.  P.  PARKER  &  COMPANY 

1 206  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

For  advice  as  to  application  write 
The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Dept. 
Box  1 1 8,  Station  C,     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Non-Shrinking  Water  Tanks 

Our  non-shrinking  patent  water  tanks  are  dif- 
ferent from  all  others.  No  matter  how  hot  or 
dry  the  weather  is  or  how  little  water  is  in 
the  tank,  the  joints  stay  tight.  There  is  no 
shrinking  of  the  wood,  as  the  deep  groove  in 
the  top  of  the  staves  is  filled  with  water  from 
the  pump  discharge,  which,  by  absorption, 
passes  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  keeping  the 
tank  moist  at  all  times,  therefore  eliminating 
all  possibility  of  shrinking.  All  trouble  of  tight- 
ening hoops  is  thus  avoided.  All  tanks  are 
fitted  with  round,  soft  steel  hoops  and  straight- 
pull  malleable  iron  lugs.  These  tanks  are  made 
in  any  size  from  500  to  500,000  gallons  capacity. 


Half  Round  Stock  Tanks 

Made  in  15  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  133  to  800 
gallons'  capacity;  lengths 
from  6  to  18  feet,  widths 
from  3  to  4  feet,  depths  from 
1^  to  2  feet. 


^  ^1 

Stock  Water  Tanks 

These  tanks  are  made 
in  22  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  280  to 
3,025  gallons  capacity; 
made  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  6  to  16  feet  in  di- 
ameter, of  2-inch  Ore- 
gon fir  or  California 
redwood. 


No  Matter  What  Your  Needs  Are,  We  Can  Supply  You.  Write  for  Our 
Tank  and  Pipe  Catalog.  It's  Free. 

PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

21  PINE  STKEKT,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
916  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES. 
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How  to  Form  a  Farm 
Loan  Association 

Here.  Is  the  How  of  It. 
By  George  W.  Norris 

Farm  Loan  Commixsioncr,  Washington,  D.  C 


A 


NATION- 
AL farm 
loan  asso- 
ciation may  be 
organized  in  any 
community 
where  ten  citi- 
zens owning  land 
desire  to  borrow 
an  aggregate  of 
not  less  than 
$20,000.  The  land 
must  be  unin- 
cumbered or  the 
proceeds  of  the 
loan  must  be 
used  in  part  to  remove  any  lien. 
Loans  may  be  as  small  as  $100,  or  as 
large  as  $10,000.   


They  must  first  make  application, 
in  writing,  for  a  charter  to  the  1-cd- 
eral  land  bank  of  the  district  m  which 
the  association  desires  to  do  busi- 
ness. This  application  must  be 
signed  by  all  those  desiring  to  form 
the  association,  stating  specifically 
the  name  under  which  they  desire  to 
do  business,  the  amount  each  one 
desires  to  borrow,  the  estimated 
value  of  the  security  each  one  oflfers, 
the  territory  in  which  the  association 
desires  to  do  business,  how  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  are  to  be  used,  and 
other  details  set  forth  in  the  blank 
forms  which  are  furnished. 

Tentative  Organization. 
The  application  having  been  signed, 
together  with    another    blank  form 
furnished,    called    an  "organization 
certificate,"  the  applicants  become  a 


tentative  organization  and  elect  an 
agent  to  represent  them,  called  a 
•'secretary-treasurer";  they  also  se- 
lect a  committee  of  three,  called  a 
"loan  committee."  This  agent  will 
then  receive,  from  each  of  the  ap- 
plicants, a  subscription  to  the  stock 
of  the  association  they  are  forming 
equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  loan  they 
severally  desire,  which  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  paid  unless  the  loan  is 
granted.  That  is,  each  borrower 
must  subscribe  for  such  stock  to  the 
amount  of  5  per  cent  of  his  own  loan 
and  no  more. 

The  application  for  the  charter 
having  been  signed,  the  signatures 
must  be  acknowledged  before  a 
notary  public  or  other  officer  quali- 
fied to  administer  oaths,  and  then  it 
must  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  to  the  Federal  land  bank  of 
the  district. 

Granting  Charters. 

Upon  its  receipt  the  bank  will 
send  its  agent  to  examine  into  the 
representations  made  in  the  applica- 
tion and,  if  found  satisfactory,  a 
charter  will  be  granted. 

Upon  the  granting  of  the  charter, 
the  individauls  signing  the  applica- 
tion become  a  body  corporate,  which 
gives  it  the  right  to  do  the  business 
authorized  by  the  farm  loan  act,  to 


The  Man  Behind 
This  Sign  Gives 
''MostMilesPerDolla/' 


fire$totte 

^  TIRES  ^ 


The  Firestone  Dealer — he  is  the  man  to  depend  on  for  service  that 
gets  results — he  will  equip  your  car  with  tires  that  mean  Seifety,  Com- 
fort and  Economy  in  the  highest  degree. 


The  Non-Skid  grip  with  massive  body  behind 
it;  the  tough,  enduring  tread;  the  easy  ride  of 
the  rubber — all  these  the  Firestone  Dealer  is 
prepared  to  insure  your  car  at  only  average 
cost  He  gives,  also,  highest  quality  in 
service  —  the  service  that  saves  ydu  time 
and  money. 

Ask  him  about  the  Firestone  Red  Side  Wall 
and  Black  Tread — the  combination  which  gives 
the  added  value  of  fine  appearance. 


A  Supply  of  Firestone 
Accessories 

is  positively  essential  to  the  full  service  your  ma- 
chine requires  at  all  times.  They  are  easy  to  ap- 
ply and  certain  to  work.  Your  dealer  has  them. 

Pro/3  r^f-fov  Send  the  name  of  your 

I  fee  KJliCT  an  J  ^ake  of  your 

tires  and  get  one  of  our  CementlessTube  Patches. 
Also  copyof  our book,"Mileage  Talks,"  No.  37. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY —Akron,  O. 

"America' t  Largc$t  Exclumive  Tir,-  and  Rim  Mahcrt"  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


extend  its  benefits  to  others  by  tak- 
ing in  new  members  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  have  succession  in- 
definitely. New  members  must  be 
borrowers  whose  loans  may  be  as 
small  as  $100  or  as  large  as  $10,000. 

Let  it  be  plainly  understood  that 
farmers   can  organize  at  once,  but 
they  cannot  borrow  money  until  the 
land   banks   are  established. 
Loan  Limitations. 

No  loan  may  be  made  except 
upon  the  security  of  first  mortgages. 

The  amount  of  the  mortgage  can- 
not exceed  one-half  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  and  20  per  cent  of 
the  permanent  improvements  there- 
on, which  must  be  insured. 

The  proceeds  of  the  loan  must  be 
used  for  the  extinguishment  of  pre- 
existing indebtedness  or  for  produc- 
tive purposes,  which  includes  the 
purchase  of  livestock,  fertilizers, 
equipment  and  improvements  (see 
section  12,  Farm  Loan  Act). 

Every  mortgage  must  contain  an 
agreement  to  pay  off  the  debt  (prin- 
cipal and  interest)  in  fixed  annual  or 
semi-annual  installments. 

The  amount  of  each  installment 
may  be  fixed  by  the  borrower,  but 
cannot  be  less  than  sufficient  to  pay 
off  the  debt  in  forty  years,  nor 
greater  than  to  pay  it  off  in  five 
years. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  any 
borrower  cannot  exceed  6  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  borrower  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  debt  except  by  the 
installments  he  originally  fixes,  un- 
less he  defaults,  but  after  five  years 
he  may  pay  off  the  whole  or  any  por- 
tion at  his  option  at  any  installment 
period. 


The  Tenant's  Crops 

TENANT  farmers  crop  their 
land  harder  than  do  owners. 
A  study  made  by  the  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  about  one-fifth  of  the  owner's 
farm  was  in  corn,  while  one-third  of 
the  tenant's  farm  grew  corn.  One- 
twelfth  of  the  owner's  farm  was  in 
wheat,  while  nearly  one-seventh  of 
the  tenant's  farm  was  in  wheat. 

The  tenant  not  only  grows  more 
crops  on  his  land,  but  he  sells  twice 
as  much  of  the  crops  he  grows  as 
does  the  owner.  Twenty-six  per  cent 
of  the  owner's  receipts  come  from 
crop  sales,  while  fifty-one  per  cent 
of  the  tenant's  receipts  come  from 
the  sale  of  crops.  Sixty-three  and 
four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  tenants 
get  crop  yields  below  the  average 
for  the  region.  Tenants  get  five 
bushels  less  corn  per  acre  than  do 
owners,  and  ten  bushels  less  oats. 
The  hay  yield  is  practically  the  same. 
The  wheat  yield  on  the  tenant  farm 
is  one  bushel  less  per  acre  than  on 
the  owner's  farm. 

Paper  From  Hemp 

THAT  a  satisfactory  quality  of 
book  paper  can  be  made  from 
hemp  hurds,  the  waste  stalk 
fragments  produced  in  preparing 
hemp  fiber  for  market,  is  a  conclu- 
sion reached  by  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture as  a  result  of  commer- 
cial tests  made  in  co-operation 
with  a  paper  manufacturer.  The 
investigations  demonstrated  that  the 
hurds  can  be  reduced  chemically 
to  paper  stock  by  the  soda  pro- 
cess under  practices  little  differ- 
ent from  those  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  from  poplar 
wood.  Slightly  more  bleach  was 
necessary,  and  beating  was  found  de- 
sirable for  a  somewhat  longer  period. 
As  against  these  items  of  increased 
expense  in  comparison  with  poplar 
wood  as  a  raw  material,  the  first 
nreparation  of  the  hurds  at  the  mill 
is  less  expensive.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  sieve  the  latter,  while  the 
wood  must  be  chipped  with  expen- 
sive machinery.  Hemp  is  grown  in 
California. 
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BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 

Learn  how  by  reading  our  new  book 
Fur  Facts."  Write  for  it  today.  It'sFree. 
Price  List.  Tags,  etc.,  also  Free. 

30  Abraham  BIdg..  St.lx>uis.Mo.  | 


Earn  While  You  Learn 

The  barber  trade  is  easy  to  learn 
and  pays  from  $4  to  $6  a  day.  Send 
for  folder.  You  get  paid  while  learning:. 

Write  us  about  it  to-day. 

NATIONAL  BARBER  SCHOOL 
487  Nintb  St,  Oakland,  Calif. 

White  Bear  Soap 

a  VThlte  aoap  (or 

All  Household  Purposes 

rREO  Teddy  Bear  or  Toilet  Soay  for 
the  vrrappera. 

THE  STANDARD  SOAP  CO.,  Berkeley. 


Aak  Your  Dealer  (or 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Hoziies,  Milch  Oows.  Ohlcltenfl,  Toim^f  P^gi 
and  Hogs.    Cheapest  food  ia  the  nurket  to-d&y. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it.  addreea 
BL,  DORADO   OIL  WORKS 
4S8   CalKornla    St.,    San  Francisco. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
AND  SILOS 

Water  Troagrlu, 
Wlndmtlla,  Framea 
and  ToTTcra. 

Steel  and  Wood. 
Pricea  the  Lowest. 

BROWN  &  DYSON, 

044  So.  Center  St., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


I        Don't  waste  yoor  grain 

I  Don't  throw  it  over  the  fence. 

II  for  the  stock  to  lose  one-fifth 
Uof  it.    Everyone  knowB  tiiat 

A  Letz  Grinder  Saves  20% 

Grinds  all  grain  and  forage  crops— cob  com  with  or 
without  husk,  alfalfa,  clover,  millet  seed,  even  oat 
bulla— fin*  aaduat  in  one  (frindinpr.  One  Bet  of  Letz 
self-sharneninR.  self-aligning,  ailant  running  plates 
grinds  lOOO  to  3000  bushels.  Outwear  3  to  6  sets  ordi- 
nary plates.  Saving  in  plates  soon  pays  for  grinder. 
Tan  oays  fraa  trial.  Feeding  Book  free. 
LETZ  MANUFACTURINGS  COMPANr 
10S  EutStraat  CROWN  POINT,  INDIAN* 


The  Farorlte  Home  Lamp 
C.  P.— 1  Cent  a  Day 

Portable,     safe,  oonven- 
lent.     No  connection  wires 
or     tul>ea.       Operates  60 
hours    on    one    gallon  of 
gasoline,    saves  money  and 
.eyee.  Automatically  cleaned, 
adjustable,   turned  high  or  low  at 
will.     Positively  cannot  clog.  Op- 
erates in  any  poeition.     Simple  in 
construction     and     in  operation. 
Giiaranteed.     Beautifully  decorated 
china  shade  fumLihed  free  with  each 
lamp.    Altogether  the  best  desk  or 
table  lamp  ever  otTered;  just  the 
thing  for    home,    hotels,  doctors' 
and  lawyers'  offices.    Wo  will  ship 
one  of  these  beautiful  lamps  on  15 
days'  trial  to  any  satisfactor- 
ily rate'!  dealer.    Seed  for  one 
to-day;     It     will     proTe  a 
money-maker. 

National    StampInK  A 
Electric  Works, 

Dept.    BO,    Chicago,  IlUnolj. 


Gas  Engine 


Catalogs  Free 

If  you  are  interested  in  Gaso- 
line Engines  and  wtll  write  me, 
I  will  see  that  you  get  very  in- 
teresting catalog  books  on  the 
subject  free.  These  books  con- 
tain valuable  Information  and 
solve  many  problems  In  the 
running  of  gasoline  engines. 
Give  name  of  engine  you  have. 
With  these  books  come  valuable 
information  on  how  to  judge 
belting,  that  you  may  know 
good  from  bad  belting.  Address 
H,  D.  DRE^ISBACH,  Sixth  Floor, 
Hearat  BulldlnK.  San  Franclaco, 
Cal. 


My  Horse-Killing'  Mule 

BY  W.  F.  CODY, 

"Buffalo  Bill." 

IT  was  while  I  was  at  Fort  Hays 
that  I  had  my  first  ride  with  the 
dashing  General  Custer.  He  had 
come  up  from  Ellsworth  with  an  es- 
cort of  only  ten  men,  and  wanted  a 
guide  to  pilot  him  to  Fort  Lamed, 
sixty-five  miles  distant. 

When  Custer  learned  that  I  was  at 
the  post  he  asked  that  I  be  assigned 
to  duty  with  him.  1  reported  to  him 
at  daylight*  the  next  day.  When  I 
was  introduced  to  Custer  he  glanced 
disapprovingly  at  the  mule  I  was 
riding. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Cody,"  he 
said.  "But  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  riding  that  mule." 

"General,"  I  returned,  "that  is  the 
best  horse  at  the  fort." 

"It  isn't  a  horse  at  all,"  he  said, 
"but  if  it's  the  best  you've  got  we 
shall  have  to  start." 

We  rode  side  by  side  as  we  left  the 
fort.  My  mule  had  a  fast  walk,  which 
kept  the  general's  horse  most  of  the 
time  in  a  half-trot. 

His  animal  was  a  fine  Kentucky 
thoroughbred,  but  for  the  kind  of 
work  at  hand  I  had  full  confidence  in 
my  mount.  Whenever  Custer  was 
not  looking  I  slyly  spurred  the  mule 
ahead,  and  when  he  would  start  for- 
ward I  would  rein  him  in  and  pat 
him  by  way  of  restraint.  Presently 
I  noticed  that  the  escort  was  string- 
ing out  far  behind,  as  their  horses 
became  winded  with  the  hard  pace 
through  the  sand.  Custer,  looking 
back,  noticed  the  same  thing. 

"I  think  we  are  setting  too  fast  a 
pace  for  them,  Cody,"  he  said,  but 
when  I  replied  that  I  thought  this 
was  merely  the  usual  pace  for  my 
mule,  and  that  I  supposed  he  was  in 
a  hurry,  he  made  no  further  com- 
ment. 

"I  shall  ride  ahead  with  Cody,"  he 
told  his  aide  a  little  later.  "Now, 
Cody,  I  am  ready  for  you  and  that 
mouse-colored  mule." 

The  pace  I  set  for  General  Custer 
from  that  time  forward  was  "some 
going."  When  we  rode  up  to  the 
quarters  of  Captain  Dangerfield 
Parker,  commandant  of  the  post. 
General  Custer  dismounted,  and  his 
horse  was  led  off  to  the  stables  by  an 
orderly,  while  I  went  to  the  scouts' 
quarters.  I  was  personally  sure  that 
my  mule  was  well  cared  for,  and  he 
was  fresh  as  a  daisy  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

After  an  early  breakfast  I  groomed 
and  saddled  my  mule  and,  riding 
down  to  the  general's  quarters, 
waited  for  him  to  appear.  I  saluted 
as  he  came  out,  and  said  that  if  he 
had  any  further  orders  I  was  ready 
to  carry  them  out. 

"I  am  not  feeling  very  pleasant  this 
morning,  Cody,"  he  said.  "My  horse 
died  during  the  night." 

I  said  I  was  very  sorry  his  animal 
got  into  too  fast  a  class  the  day  be- 
fore. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "hereafter  I  will 
have  nothing  more  to  say  against  a 
mule.  We  will  meet  again  on  the 
plains.  I  shall  try  to  have  you  de- 
tailed as  my  guide  and  then  we  will 
have  time  to  talk  over  that  race." — 
Hearst's  Magazine. 


The  Forest  Service  in  California 
is  co-operating  with  the  University 
of  California  in  the  studv  of  mill 
waste  in  the  redwood  belt  that  might 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  grain 
alcohol. 


Get  More  for  Your 
Underwear  Money 

You  work  hard  for  your  money 
— make  it  work  hard  for  you. 
75c  or  $L50  invested  in  this 
thoroughbred  Hanes  Underwear 
does  the  work  of  twice  as  much. 

Hanes  is  mighty  comfortable — 
cozy  warm — perfect  fitting  and  bull 
Strong.  It's  the  biggest  underwear 
bargain  in  America — bar  none.  And 
the  price  is  the  most  amazing 
feature  of  all. 


75c 

per 
Garment 


$1.50 
per 
Union  Suit 


£:£./\ST/C  AW/7- 

Unde:rweiaj3 

Hemes  Union  Suits  have  a  Comfortable 
Closed  Crotch  that  stays  closed ;  Elastic 
Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion ;  snug-fitting  Col- 
larette which  always  keeps  the  wind  out  of 
the  neck;  Improved  Cuffs  at  wrist  and 
ankle  which  hug  close  and  do  not  stretch 
out  of  shape ;  and  every  button  is  a  good 
Pearl  Button  sewed  on  for  keeps. 

Hanes  Separate  Garments  have  Double 
Gussets  to  double  the  wear ;  a  Comfortable, 
Staunch  Waistband  ;  Improved  Cuffs  which 
hug  the  wrists  and  won't  flare  out;  a  snug 
Elastic  Collarette  which  never  gaps ;  Elastic 
'  Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion. 

Pre-shrinking  keeps  all  Hanes  Under- 
wear elastic  and  true  to  size  and  shape. 
Seams  are  unbreakable  where  the  wear  is 
greatest.  We  guarantee  Hanes  Under- 
wear absolutely — every  thread,  stitch  and 
button. 

The  price  of  wool  is  sky-high — 
even  shoddy  has  soared.  But  In 
Hanes  you  get  the  same  good, 
clean  cotton  and  the  same  high 
value  as  always.  If  you  don't 
know  a  Hanes  dealer,  write  us. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Winaton.Salein,  N.  C. 


*The  Best  Fur  House  OnEartk 
For  Fur  Shippers 

Nothing  ia  more  important  to  the  Fur  Shipper 
than  doing  business  with  an  Honest — Heliable — 
Responsible— Safe  Fur  House. 

Safety  First— "Ship  ToShubert" 

the  largest  House  in  the  World  dealing  exclusively  in 
American  Raw  Furs,  where  you  will  always  receive  a:i 
Accurate  and  Liberal  Assortment,  the  Hijrheat  Market 
Prices  and  the  usual  "ShulMrt"  Efficient,  Speedy,  Cour- 
teous service. 

Write  forthelatest  edition  of  *'aCf|C  ftftufctrt  ftfltpptr,** 
CODtainins  valuable  Market  information  yuu  must  have. 

AR  SHIIRFRT  Inr  25-27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVE. 
.D.jnuDCn.i,inc.Dept.  s  Chicago. u.sjl 


READY  BUILT  HOUSE  CO.  , 

BROAOWAV  roKTLAND.  OUCOa  I 


Hiifbest  Prices  We  Buy  Established  1864 

HIDES,   SKINS,    WOOL,  FURS 

Ship  To  Us  and  Get  the  Best  Keturns. 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220-226  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Make  Hens  Lay  Now 
Wliile  Eggs  Are  High 

Your  hens  will  lay  now  if  you  provide  right  conditions.  During  spring 
and  summer  they  find  many  things  they  need  to  keep  them  ia  health,  and 
they  lay  heavily.  In  winter  jkju  must  supply  these  necessities  if  you 
want  eggs. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

serves  this  pxarpose  fully.  It  is  a  combination  of  roots,  herbs,  mineral  sub- 
stances, etc.,  which  spices  the  mash  mixture  and  induces  the  birds  to  eat 
greedily;  aids  digestion;  enriches  the  blood;  improves  circulation;  speeds 
up  the  egg-producing  organs;  puts  the  fowls  ia  the  pink  of  physical  con- 
dition; MAKES  THEM  LAY.  And  all  at  a  cost  of  about  one  cent  a 
bird  per  month.    Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  will  increase  your  profits^ 

Pratts  Poultry  Disinfectant 

will  keep  the  houses  sanitary  and  kill  d:::ease  germs.  Use  it  now.  Don't  , 
let  disease  get  a  foothold  in  your  flock. 
Our  dealer  in  your  tovra  has  izistructioxu  to  supply  you  urith  Pratta 
Preparationa  under  our   square^ccl   guarantee — "Your 
money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfisJ'*—tho  Buaran- 
tee  that  has  stood  for  Dearly  fifty  years. 
^.  Write  for  C%  pzse  Poultry  Book—  FRKE. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
PhiladeloKia  Chicago  Toronto 


V 


BABY  CHICKS 

»10  per  100.  965  to  $90  per  1,000 


180  to  240  EggJ  ^Sr"  ;^e"." 
flock  of  trap-nest  hens.  From 
these  blg^  layers  ire  sive  yoa  oar 

Trap-nests  always  in  oiteration.    Our  chicks  cost  no  more  than  cheap  stock  and  will  make  you 
plenty  of  real  money. 

Over  30  Years  Breeding  S.  C.  White  Leehoms.  Write  (or  Onr  Booklet. 


A.  P.  WARD  &  SON 


Box  200,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


With  Your  Chicks? 

.  "Lack"  with  chicks  starts  with  the  in- . 
*  cubator.  if  it  is  properly  heated.  ' 
properly  r«cul«t«d, and  properly  ventilated,  your  chicks 
will  btart  off  with  vitality.  They  won't  come  out  of  the 
shell  half  dead.  So  many  pe«»ple  trust  their  egg^  to  a 
cheap  machine,  forgetting  that  it  \»  not  only  how  many  yoo 
hatch  that  counts,  but  how  many  live  and  grow. 

Start  Your  Chicks  With  a 
Queen  Constitution 

The  Queen  has  a  reputation  for  hatching  Strong,  healthy 
chicks.  It  IS  built  of  genuine  Keiwood— vcrv  scarce  in 
these  days  of  cheap  substitutes.  Ke<lwoo<l  does  not  absorb 
odors  from  the  hatching  eggs.  Cheaper  woods,  and 
pasteboard  lining  in  iron  and  tin  machines,  retain  the 
odors  to  weaken  and  kill  the  hatching  (  hicks. 

Q-jt!en  incubators  are  not  cheap,  but  they  are  built  to 
hatch  big  hatches  of  chicks  that  live.  Book  sent  free. 
Queen  Incubator  Co..  1201  N.  14th  St,  Lincoln,  N«br. 


r«         )        L     J.  applied  to  eggs 

5S  Uon  streogth- 

ens  the  chick  andweakenstheshell.  Itsupplies 

frtc oxygen,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  end  makes  brittle  and 
pomus  the  amtna  imattcr  of  the  shelL  The  biaaest  thioa 
cveroffeied  to  poultrymrn.  50  test  hatches  show  average  oi 
96  p^r  cen  tfnr  Ett-o-Hatch  e££s  and  81  per  cent  for  eftfii  doi 
treated,  right  I  n  same  machine.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample,  for  50  to  100  eiUU.  FuUsEze  package,  for  600  eftts. 
SO  cents  postpaid.    Booklet  free. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  'X^A         Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Large.  Healthy,  Vigoroua, 
Hear)'     Laying  Thoroughbred 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

$12.00  i>er  100 — $2.00  per  100  when  order  U 
booked  and  btlance  5  days  before  delivery. 
Eegs  $6.00  per  100. 

John  F.  Forney, 

KineHbarg,  Freano  Coantr,  California 


PATENTS 


That  Prolecl  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 

 —/^     Search.  __ 

BOOKS   and   ADVICE^ FIvEE 

WatBOD  E.Colenua.  Patent  lawyer.  Wa&hin«ton,D.O. 


The  Mission 
Hatchery 

(Of   the   Rinronada   Poultry  Ranch, 
Campbell ) 

Boo\  ^our  orders  now  for  Jartuary 
(and  later)  deliver}). 

—OUR  BREEDS— 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

Black  Minorcas 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Our  capacity  is  up  to  12,000  chicks 
weekly.  Hatched  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  plants  In 
the  State,  which,  with  practical  labor 
saving  methods  of  handling  enable 
us  to  quote  reasonable  prices  tor 
high  quality  chicks.  Vigorous, 
healthy,  well-mated  breeding  stock, 
sanitary  Incubator  in  an  up-to-date 
plant — that  insures  strong,  healthy, 
well-hatched  chicks,  that  by  careful 
packing  and  shipping,  arrive  safely, 
and  thrive — if  you  do  your  part.  We 
quote  express  paid  prices  on  request, 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of 
strong,  healthy  chicks.  Write  for 
information,  circulars  and  prices. 

Mission  Hatcherjr,  Campbell,  CaliL 


POULTRY  EXPERT 

your  egg  yield,   health  of  Unci!  and  shorten  the 
molt.    $1.00  for  adTice  and  formula. 
Snaan  Snaragood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 
Autbor  "CalifomU  Poultry  Practice."    Price  $1.00. 
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20  Exclusive 
iRiproveiMnts  as  against  IS  last  year. 

The  most  iinportant  innovations  ever  made  in 
I  ncobator  ooDEtniction  and  desiffn.  Kvc-ry  one 
of  tbe  new  features  an  aasnranee  of  greater 
batches  of  Btordier  chicks.  Every  one  of  them 
a  labor-saver,  a  money-maker,  a  tjme<«averl 
And  even  thotJKh  they  possess  33>^S6  more  im- 
provemeoLs,  tbe 

19l7/%*nMl  andBROODERS 

are  not  raised  one  cent  in  price  to 
Ccmpiet^ly  hat<rhes  on  one  fral- 
loo  of  oil  (one  6Uing) .   Fi lithe' 
tank,  liifbt  tbe  lamp,  and  yon 
Bre  thn^uffh.    Duplex  Central 
Heatioe  Plant— directly  ooder 
peatb,  lomisbes  nat- 
nral.  moist  Mother 
Henheat.  Z-Ray  Au- 
tomatic Trin  regD- 
lates  tbe  flame—no 
eold  corners  — DO 
overfaeated  sidea, 

5  N«w  Features 
ExeluftJve  X-Ray 
Innovations 

T^at  cot  oat  t^i !  guess- 
work and  eave  yoa 
work.time  and  money. 
Learn  all  about  them 
— writ£  for  Free  Book 
No.  <Mlw  Bememtey, 
tee  prftfOy  £-rprra 
Charges  to  praciicaily 
ail  points. 
X*Raylncali«torCo. 

Ota  Mtmn,  1mm 
AMnu  lUU  -  lAtT  POULTtT 

ruH,  o«ft.  66.i«>vwi».  I 

■•nbwvifan  Dttlnkatwa 


11   IB)7  iBvh  FREE  I 

I  Express 
^  Prepaid 


Poultry  for  jProfit 


Good  Rhode  Islands 

BEING  an  interested  reader  of 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  from 
"cover  to  cover"  and  noting 
that  you  sometimes  print  a  few  hen 
records,  I  am  sending  you  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  my  18  Rhode  Island 
Red  hens: 

I  do  not  claim  a  record,  as  I  have 
not  given  the  fowls  any  extra  care  or 
rations.  Being  a  machinist  and  work- 
ing nine  hours  a  day,  I  have  only  a 
few  moments  each  day  to  devote  to 
my  poultry. 

To  begin  with,  April  28,  1915,  we 
got  31  day-old  chicks  from  a  neigh- 
bor. From  the  31  we  saved  18  pul- 
lets and  a  cockerel.  October  24,  1915, 
they  laid  the  first  egg.  We  have  kept 
strict  account  for  one  year  and  in 
that  time  they  have  laid  2,901  eggs. 

The  best  month  was  February, 
1916.  Starting  the  month  with  16 
laying  hens  (two  were  setting)  and 
finishing  with  14  (two  more  setting), 
the  flock  laid  348  eggs  or  one  dozen 
a  day  for  29  days. 

I  did  not  try  to  keep  an  individual 
account  of  any  of  the  hens,  but  re- 
gret that  I  did  not  do  so,  as  I  am 
sure  I  would  have  been  astonished 
at  the  result. 

Three  of  my  hens  have  shown  no 
tendency  to  "set,"  while  some  were 
natural  born  settlers,  one  in  partic- 
ular raising  three  broods  of  chicks. 
We  hatched  88  chicks  from  the  orig- 
inal flock  and  have  never  lost  a  chick 
from  sickness,  which  speaks  pretty 
well  for  the  R.  I.  R.  as  a  thrifty  bird. 

We  have  bought  all  their  feed  ex- 
cept greens  and  table  scraps.  Cred- 
ited the  flock  with  their  eggs  and 
what  meat  they  furnished,  which  was 
no  small  item,  and  the  missus  in- 
forms me  we  are  $27.80  to  the  good 
on  the  flock  from  the  beginning. 
April  28,  1915,  to  the  present  date  and 
besides  we  have  18  more  of  the  fin- 
est pullets  I  ever  saw.  We  expect 
them  to  equal  the  performance  of 
their  parents. — R.  H.  Perry,  Fuller- 
ton,  Cal. 


Hen  Philosophy 

H.WE  you  ever  watched  a  car- 
load of  poultry  on  the  way  to 
market  this  time  of  the  year? 
How  sick  a  good  many  of  the  hens 
look!  Makes  a  fellow  feel  bad  to 
look  at  them.  Thinking  of  those  poor 
tired  hens  and  the  heavy  percentage 
that  will  be  thrown  out  at  the  other 
end  dead,  leads  one  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  better  to  market  every  bird 
possible  near  home,  even  if  the  price 
per  pound  were  quite  a  bit  lower  than 
that  quoted  by  the  man  in  the  far-off 
city  market. 

The  hen  which  is  compelled  to  dip 
water  out  of  the  little  mud-holes,  or 
go  without,  can  not  make  as  many 
eggs,  nor  as  good  ones,  as  if  she  had 
a  fresh  supply  all  the  time  within 
reach. 

Tell  the  man  who  misuses  your 
hens  to  call  for  his  time,  no  matter 
whether  you  are  able  to  find  a  man 
in  his  place  or  not.  You  can  not 
aflord  to  keep  that  man. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  day  of 
reckoning  with  the  old  hens  just 
about  now.  Maybe  you  will  hkte  to 
do  it,  but  it  will  pay.  The  best  way 
is  to  send  every  single  one  of  them 
to  market. 

The  best  man  to  sell  broilers  to  is 
the  man  who  uses  them. 


The  longer  the  road  between  your 
egg  basket  and  the  kitchen  of  the 
consumer,  the  narrower  will  be  your 
percentage  of  profit. 

On  free  range  a  hen  can  eat  and 
turn  into  eggs  anything  that  ever 
should  be  given  a  hen.  The  closer 
the  range  the  better  ought  the  feed 
to  be. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  hens 
die  every  year  on  the  way  from  the 
farm  to  the  distant  market,  just  be- 
cause when  crating  them  we  say, 
"There  is  room  for  one  more." 

Chicken  Chat 

PERHAPS  the  best  way  to  find 
out  what  hens  like  is  to  ask  the 
hens.  At  least  that  was  the  plan 
followed  by  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  recent  tests  in 
which  weighed  amounts  of  various 
feeds  were  placed  before  the  hens  and 
what  they  left  of  each  kind  of  feed 
was  weighed  back  so  it  was  possible 
to  tell  what  kinds  of  feed  they  had 
eaten  and  what  they  had  passed  by. 
At  the  same  time  a  careful  record  was 
kept  of  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
each  hen  and  her  changes  in  weight. 

The  test  seems  to  show  that  tlie 
hen  knows  better  than  many  people 
how  to  select  the  food  that  will  help 
her  most  in  laying  eggs  and  keep  her 
in  the  best  condition.  Some  old  ideas 
with  regard  to  poultry  feeding  were 
proved  sound  and  some  others  were 
discredited  by  the  hens.  They  almost 
all  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
wheat,  which  is  very  generally  used  as 
a  poultry  feed.  Kafir  stood  next  in 
popularity,  followed  by  corn  and  corn 
meal,  but  oats  and  sunflowers  were 
not  eaten  as  much  as  many  people 
would  have  expected,  probably  be- 
cause the  hen  is  not  able  to  digest 
much  food  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  crude  fiber.  The  hens  that 
did  eat  sunflower  seed  were  seen 
cracking  them  and  eating  only  thi 
softer  portions  inside,  possiblv  b< 
cause  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  tin 
crude  fiber  in  the  shell. 

Bran  is  often  used  in  poultry  feed- 
ing, but  the  hens  in  this  test,  which 
could  get  other  feed,  almost  always 
chose  it  instead  of  bran.  Alfalfa 
leaves  were  tried  but  not  eaten  to  any 
great  extent. 

.\nimal  food  of  some  kind  such  as  the 
beef  scrap  or  sour  milk  is  generally 
regarded  as  very  necessary  for  layinir 
hens,  but  most  of  the  hens  in  this  tc^* 
did  not  eat  much  more  beef  scr.i; 
while  laying  than  while  not  laym.' 
Two  actually  ate  more  of  it  when  they 
were  not  laying.   

State  Poultry  Show 

rX^HE   Second  Annual   Show  of 
■      the    California   State  Poultry 
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  Breeders'  Association  will  be 

held  at  Modesto,  California,  Decem- 
ber 6,  7,  8  and  9.  Every  fancier  who 
plans  on  exhibiting  birds  at  this  show 
should  get  in  communication  with 
James  D.  Yates,  secretary,  Modesto. 
The  show  is  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Stanislaus  Poultr\ 
.Association.  The  entry  fees  are  low 
and  the  prize  money  and  trophies  art- 
most  liberal.  One  big  feature  about 
this  forthcoming  show  is  that  it  is 
not  a  money-making  enterprise,  the 
sole  object  of  the  exhibition  being  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  the  birds  exhibited  and  thereby 
benefit  in  various  directions. 


Vital  Problems 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  inspired 
by  the  recent  article  of  Dean  Hunt  of 
the  California  College  of  Agriculture 
on  "The  Vital  Problems  of  Rural  Life," 
which  he  says  "struck  to  the  core." — 
Editor's  note. 

I HAVE  been  engaged  in  farming 
and  fruit  growing  in  California 
during  the  past  thirty-two  years 
and  conditions  with  the  farmer  has 
steadily  improved  during  said  period, 
each  variety  of  crops  and  products 
meeting  with  prices  at  times  unre- 
nuinerative  to  the  grower. 

Thirty  years  ago  in  California  the 
farmer  and  his  help  worked  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  per  day, 
which  seemed  to  be  necessary  to 
make  farming  pay,  and  now  the  far- 
mer and  his  help  usually  work  nine 
hours  per  day,  and  farming  is  cer- 
tainly as  profitable  now  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago. 

I  am  heartily  pleased  with  the  Ru- 
ral Credits  Act  recently  given  us  by 
Congress. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  in  irrigated 
California  has  not  been  in  growing 
crops  in  abundance,  but  has  been  in 
over-abundance,  thereby  glutting  our 
markets  with  our  limited  facilities  for 
distribution.  California,  with  its  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  has  a  monop- 
oly of  many  fruit  and  garden  prod- 
ucts produced  in  the  United  States 
and  we  will  develop  the  lands  of  Cali- 
fornia and  produce  such  crops  just  as 
rapidly  as  the  markets  will  accept 
same  at  a  living  price  for  the  far- 
mer. Make  farming  profitable  and 
there  will  need  be  no  campaign  "Back 
to  the  farm." 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  gov- 
ernment should  buy  farms  nor  im- 
prove farms  at  public  expense,  as  is 
now  being  actively  advocated  by 
some,  to  induce  the  young  man  to  be- 
come a  farmer.  At  Fresno  no  one 
will  advocate  government  aid  to  grow 
more  raisins.  At  Porterville  govern- 
ment financial  aid  in  growing  more 
oranges  is  not  asked  for.  Modesto 
would  feel  unkindly  toward  a  project 
whereby  the  government  were  to  set 
up  a  lot  of  young  farmers  in  supply- 
ing dairy  products  to  compete  with 
its  overcrowded  markets. 

This  illustration  can  be  carried  with 
equal  force  to  almost  every  product 
we  grow  in  California.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  products  of  Cali- 
fornia just  as  rapidly  as  the  markets 
will  consume  them  at  a  profitable  or 
living  price  to  the  producers  and  the 
one  thing  that  will  facilitate  produc- 
tion and  the  development  of  our  Cali- 
fornia lands  is  improved  market  fa- 
cilities. 

The  difference  between  the  price 
the  producer  receives  and  that  which 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  is  too  great. 
How  can  this  condition  be  remedied 
is  the  all  important  question  to  be 
solved.  Solve  it  even  partially  as  we 
have  done  in  the  raisin  industry  and 
it  will  require  no  preachment  of  pro- 
fessors to  "Back  to  the  farm." 

Col.  Harris  Weinstock  is  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  most  important 
work  in  the  State.  If  he  can  succeed 
in  perfecting  our  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing systems,  thereby  enlarging 
the  profitable  market  for  our  farm 
products  and  prosper,  thereby  in- 
crease the  business  of  merchandising 
and  manufacturing,  and  create  a  de- 
mand for  our  many  practically  idle 
acres  of  fertile  soil. 

I  believe  the  only  great  need  of  the 
farming  industry  is  better  facilities 
of  distribution  and  marketing  its 
products  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
producer  and  consumer  and  all  others 
that  our  National  and  State  govern- 
ments help  to  develop  methods  of 
.  distribution  and  marketing. 

W.  P.  BOONE, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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GROCERIES 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 

AT  WHOLESALE 

Order  by  Mail 
Send  for  Price  List 

SUGAR 

Fine  Dry  Granulated 
12  lbs.  $1.00 

PER  SACK,  100  lbs  $7.65  IVOW 
We  expect  a  sudden  drop  in  Sugar 

Write  for  TO-DAY'S  Prices. 
SPECIAL  KATES 

TO  RANCHES  AND  HOTELS 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
100  Miles 

Fancy  Wliite  Oregon  Flour, 

sack,  $2.15;  4  sacks  $8.50 
Carnation  Milk, 

3  cans,  25**;  per  doz.,  $1.00 

New  Lima  Beans,  3  lbs..  25c;  12  lbs  $1.00 

P\ire  Cream  Flake  Rolled  Oats— 

per  lb.,  5c;  22  lbs   1.00 

Toilet  Paper.  1,000  sheets  la  roll  or  flat 

package.   3  for   25 

Try  our  Eastern  Sugar-Cured  Picnic  Hams, 

weight  6  to  8  lbs.,  each,  per  lb  14 

Fancy  Eastern  Sugar-Cured  Bacon — 

per  !b  27 

California  Sugar-Cured  Bacon, 

narrow  strips,   per  lb  22 

Tomatoes.  .Standard  Puree — 

3  cans,   25c;  dozen   95 

n.   B,    Raked  Beans,  large  cans; 

try  tliera — 3  cans.  25c:  dozen   05 

Asparagus  Tips,  per  can   10 

Fancy  .Tapan  Rice,  good  and  clean — ■ 

per  lb..  5c;  21  lbs   1,0(1 

If  Tre  charged  twice  as  mnch  (or  our 
Kooda,  we  could  not  give  yon  better. 

FREESE  &  CO. 

1262  DITISADERO  STREET, 
San  Francisco 


io,ooo 

TURKEYS 
WANTED 


We  will  need  10,000  Turkeys  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's  to  fill  our 
orders.  By  shipping  direct  you  will  get  more  for  your  flock.  Don't  deal 
with  an  agent  representing  a  commission  house,  as  this  means  a  lower 
price  for  your  birds.  You  can  get  top  prices  from  us  and  this  means 
more  money  for  you.  We  guarantee  every  shipper  the  very  highest  pos- 
sible price  for  every  Turkey  shipped  to  us.  Get  your  Turkeys  good  and 
fat  and  dress  them  nicely — the  fancier  they  look  the  fancier  price  they 
will  bring.  Returns  on  all  shipments  made  daily.  We  refer  you  to  your 
own  bank  or  any  other  banker  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  to  our 
reliability  and  responsibility.    Ask  your  banker  about  us. 

Write  us  at  once,  stating  bow  many  Turkeys  you  will  have  ready  for 
shipment.  We  will  quote  you  our  highest  prices,  giving  complete  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  the  birds  shall  be  dressed  for  shipment  to  us,  with  other 
information.  We  expect  to  see  fancy  dressed  'Turkeys  for  Christmas  sell  as 
high  as  32c  a  pound. 

5,000  BALES  OF  WOOL  WANTED-MARKET  HIGHER 

We  sold  wool  to-day,  November  22,  at  2&c  a  pound,  netting  the  shippers 
who  consigned  to  us,  a  handsome  profit  above  what  they  would  have  gotten 
if  sold  to  an  agent  instead.  We  need  5,080'  bales  of  wool  to  enable  us  to  fill 
our  orders.  Wool  growers  make  from  20  to  30  per  cent  more  by  con- 
signing their  wool  to  us.  We  make  no  warehouse  charge,  but  hold  your 
wool  in  storage  for  disposal  at  the  top  of  the  market. 

If  you  have  hay,  flour,  honey,  wool,  hides,  butter,  pork,  eggs  and  cheese 
to  market,  write  us  for  highest  quotations. 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 


Established  in  18TC. 


211-213  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 

Long    Distance    Telephone  connection 
on  Sutter  1900. 


**Over  25  Years  Experience 
back  of  every  Treeyine, 
and  Shrub  ihatwesell" 


Our  Experience  in  the  Nursery  Business  is 
Your  Insurance  That 

OUR  TREES  MEAN  "BUMPER  CROPS 


ADDRESS    DEPT.   "D,"   P.  O. 
BOX     «15  FOR  FREE  CATA- 
LOGUE AND  PRICE  LIST. 

We  welcome  requests  for  infonnation 
and  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  in- 
niiiries  and  advise  yon.  A  free  price 
list  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Catalogues 
will  be  released  by  tlie  printers  withm 
a  few  days. 


Our  buds  are  selected  from  trees  that  produce 
the  best  crops  most  abundantly.  We  take  no 
chances  in  selecting  our  buds,  and  our  tree 
stocks  are  given  the  greatest  care  from  the 
time  the  seed  is  planted  until  the  tree  is  In  the  i 
hands  of  the  planter.  I 

Your  worry  ceases  the  minute  you  get  our 
trees  in  the  ground,'  for  they  are  sure  to  produce 
heavily,  providing  your  soil  condition  is  agree-" 
able  and  you  give  them  the  proper  care. 


There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  you  should  take  any 
chances  when  buying  Nursery 
Stock,  for  our  prices  are  no 
higher  than  elsewhere. 

Our  Experience  is  your 
protection  against  possible 
disappointment.    Our  trees 


bear  true  to  name,  and  they 
bear  prolifically.  Insure  against 
possible  disappointment  by  or- 
dering your  stock  from  this 
nursery  that  has  had  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century 
experience  in  producing 
trees,  vines  and  shrubbery. 


THE  TKESNO  NURSERY  CCinc 

FRESNO,  CALIF.  P.O.BOX  615 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Th©  Gift 
that  cheer« 

For  Xmas — or  any  other  time 
— there's  nothing  more  pleasing 
or  useful  than  a  good  oil  heater. 
Nine  hours  of  solid  comfort  from 
a  gallon  of  PEABO.  OIL.  Good- 
looking,  dependable,  durable. 

Prices:  $3.75  to  $7.75 

Perfeciion 
Oil  Heater 

DeaUrs  Everywhere 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


For  best 
results  use 
PEARL 
OIL 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


MC  f  IPUTBEATS  ELECTRIC 
flCLIUnl     OR  GASOLINE 
10  D.T/5  FREE-Send  No  Money 


We  don  t  ask  you  to  pay  ua  a  cont  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  vourown  home  t«n  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  exi>ense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Yoa  can't  possibly  loee  a  cctI.  We  want  to  prove  to  yoa  that  it  makes 
an  ordjnary  oil  lamp  look  Like  a  caikdle;  beats  elertric,  gaaoline^or^  acety- 


lene. LightB  and 
and  34 


 t  otjt  like  old*  oil  lamp, 

ieadioff  UoiTersitits  show  that  it 


Teatt  by  U.  S.  Govern- 


TWICE  THE  UGMT 
ON  HAcr  THE  Oil- 


Vams  50  Honrs  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noiae.  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Tbre«  ouiliOT  people  already  enjoyins  this  powerfuL.  white, 
steady  U^fat,  nearest  to  ninlifilit.  Won  OoM  M«4al  at  Panama  Expoaitioo. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Goaranteed. 

91000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  as  OH  lamp  eqoa] 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  war  (detaila  of  offer  given  in  oar  circolar). 
We  want  ona  usar  In  aaoh  looal  rty  to  whom  we  can  refer  costom*  Vmim 
ers.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introdoctory  offer  to  make,  lUUia 
onder  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  qmck  for  oar  10-Day  CpCC 
Abeohztely  Free  Trial  Propoeitioo  ud  learn  bow  to  get  one  free,  l  n  C  C 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,         4S3  Aladdin  Bidc-,  Portland,  Or*. 

LATBMt  C—X  CMI  (lUroMae)  iUatl*  Liap  Hmm  U  tto  WMi4 

,  dsffvarr  plan  nuke*  ItcMT.  No 


Mpn  Vfilh   file*  llaku  tllal  driWary  pUn  nuke*  It  MJiT.    No  prcrriMM  •xpvrieoc*  dkmmit.   PracUnlly  vvcry  fani 

cll   Wfliui   Hl^  vneav  t^oo^        agi^l  bone  will  buy  »/ur  trrins.  Ona  fam«T  wbobadnt^craold  uytiUfMr  lahU  Uf4 

$100  to  $300  Per  Mo.  '^'o***^**^  "ItoUei  Ut^firH  daym."    Chnst«Mca  aar*!^ VTaM  m«Mr  Mrm_p«  orfiei. 


•r«  cciDinK  xivtMy  rt^mv  tb' 
for  o«r  diwtribator'i 
whsCbf  roa  hav* 


•  tkaX  mtlU  fo  tamltf."      Norrfns  mt*:     '  M  p*r  era! 
/n«*ufa»rf  MMter.''     KcuMtiinc  ■■T*:      No JUwrii  talk 
nO^n^  thf  mwtm   iwt  ma  stravfr.  NO  aiOinV  MOUIIItD.  W«  font! 

plaa.and  hmm  bow  "  -  - 

lis  «r  asto;  wbdber  c 


«rv.  StlUilml/'" 


TTwoaaiMfai  wbo 


•tart;  UNrDBhipa  b 


FEED  THE  SOIL  AND  THE   SOIL   WILL  FEED  YOU 

California  Fertilizer  Works 

Bfanatactnm'B  of  Complete  FertllUen  of  All  Klnda. 

The  Oldest  Manufacturers  and  Largest   Producers  of  Bone  and  Blood 
Fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Complete  and  Up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analyses  of  Soils.  Analyses 
and  Advice  Given  Free  to  Our  Patrons. 
FACTORIES,   SAN    FRANCISCO   A.ND  OAKLAND. 
OFFICE,  444  PINE  STREET,  SA.\  FRANCISCO 


Young  Men  Earn  From  $4  to  $7 
a  Day  as  Automobile  Experts — 

There  !■  a  bli;  demand  for  traint-d  men  an  automobile  machlniat*,  aatomoblle 
drlTern,  aotomoblle  repairers  and  automobile  Irurkmen.  Bent  chance  in  the 
v%'orld  for  any  >ounK  man  with  a  common  Hcbool  eflucatlon  to  prepare  for  a  big 
■■larled  Job.  Write  me  and  I  vtill  put  you  in  touch  with  the  blKKeiit  inatltution 
neiit  of  the  Roclden  that  flta  younK  men  up  lo  a  comparatively  abort  time  to 
fill  John  that  pay  from  $100  to  $200  a  month.  I  only  want  the  addrcHii  of  [f7  more 
yoitnu  men  rlifhf  no«.  no  write  me  nl  onoe.  Addreas  H.  Durell  Urelabach, 
Sixth  Floor,  Ifeamt  Hide.,  San  FrnnclHco,  Cat. 


Family  Farm  Schools 

A  New  and  Bright  Idea. 


By  Bertha  W.  Starkweather 


SINXE  the 
pcnds  up 
integrity 


le  welfare  of  a  nation  de- 
ipon  the  vigor  and  sturdy 
:grity  of  its  citizens,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  large  per  cent  of  its 
population  should  live  under  whole- 
some rural  conditions  rather  than  in 
crowded  city  streets.  The  problem 
of  making  rural  life  pleasant  and 
profitabl''  is,  therefore,  looming  large 
upon  our  national  horizon. 

In  order  then  to  solve  the  problem 
of  unemployment  in  a  broad,  basic 
way,  all  men,  women  and  older  chil- 
dren who  are  out  of  employment  or 
so  poorly  paid  that  even  the  meager 
necessities  of  life  can    not   be  pro- 
vided— all  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  to  learn  how  to  work,  all  should 
I  have  the  opportunity  of  enrolling  as 
I  working    students    in    human  agri- 
I  cultural  experiment  stations  or  family 
farm  schools. 
These  student  families  might  first 
I  learn  to  build   a   sanitary   camp  as 
soldiers  do,  and  while  living  in  such 
a  camp  they  might  build  their  own 
schools,  shops    and    homes    as  the 
young  negro  students  built  the  great 
institution  at  Tuskogee,  Alabama.  All 
worked  cheerfully  under  instruction 
of  expert  craftsmen. 

Given  such  opportunities,  families 
of  untrained  .\mericans,  foreigners, 
negroes  or  Indians,  inspired  to 
achievement  by  teacher-craftsmen  and 
experts  in  each  line  of  work,  would 
make  more  progress  in  the  sane,  true 
race-upbuilding  which  we  know  under 
the  name  of  "civilization"  in  a  few 
years,  than  they  can  now  make  in  as 
many  -"•nerations. 

In  California  a  ranch  of  160  acres 
requires  from  ten  to  twice  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  fully  equip  it  so  that 
all  values  may  be  taken  from  the  soil. 
When  this  is  done  such  a  ranch  would 
represent  as  many  departments  for 
producing  bv-products  as  does  the 
great  ranch.  Beside  the  regular 
main-crops,  such  as  grain,  cattle,  hogs, 
etc.,  all  lands  should  produce  as  many 
side  lines  or  by-products  as  they  can 
sustain.  Departments  for  getting 
profits  from  bees,  poultry,  rabbits, 
even  fish,    frogs,    mushrooms,  etc.. 


might  more  than  double  the  profits  of 
the  farm  lands. 

The  family  farm  schools  would  give 
an  opportunity  to  establish  methods 
of  efficiency  in  modern  farm  produc- 
tion as  has  been  done  in  the  best  in- 
dustrial plants  of  the  country.  As  in 
Packingtown,  only  the  fqueal  should 
be  lost. 

These  family  farm  schools  or  human 
experiment  stations  might  consist  of 
as  many  as  five  hundred  or  more 
student-families  located  on  several  or 
more  square  miles  of  land  to  warrant 
the  use  of  labor-saving  devices  in  all 
departments  of  production  as  well  as 
in  the  homes. 

Such  a  center  might  be  a  most 
beautiful  place,  for  what  is  more  in- 
viting than  well-kept  orchards, 
meadows  dotted  over  with  cows  or 
stretches  of  gardens  or  terry-patches 
with  here  and  there  trees  and  arbors 
for  the  rest-time  of  workers? 

In  the  crowded  labor-markets  of 
our  day  young  and  middle-aged 
parents  have  little  hope  of  relief  from 
slavish  drudgery  for  themselves,  their 
only  outlook  being  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  better  chance.  These  schools 
would  give  not  only  children,  but 
parents  a  chance  to  get  training,  edu- 
cation and  true  culture.  The  gulf  be- 
tween parents  and  children  would  be 
bridged,  for  both  parents  and  children 
would  be  students — learners — recep- 
ceptive  and  glad  of  an  education 
which  should  never  be  "finished." 

Parents,  free  from  the  unreasoning 
prejudices  and  the  blind  adherence  to 
traditions,  would  be  hospitable  to  new 
ideas,  while  children,  trained  in  self- 
restraint  and  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others,  would  willingly  enter 
into  the  new  comradeship. 

So  children  would  not  be  trained 
away  from  their  homes  as  is  now  the 
case  among  foreigners,  Indians  and 
many  native  families— children  then 
would  be  trained  with  their  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  training 
in  the  arts,  crafts,  sciences  and  agri- 
culture, all  members  of  these  family 
grouns  would  be  learning  self-govern- 
ment and  team-work. 


The  Broccoli  in  Oregon 


MUCH  interest  has  been  de- 
veloped in  Western  Oregon 
in  the  cultivation  of  broc- 
coli, which  is  simply  a  cauliflower 
that  is  grown  and  marketed  in  the 
winter  time.  The  English  idea  of  the 
distinction  between  broccoli  and 
cauliflower  is  entirely  one  of  time. 
It  if  is  marketed  prior  to  the  31st 
of  December  it  is  cauliflower,  and  if 
it  marketed  after  the  1st  of  January, 
it  is  broccoli. 

After  a  number  of  experiments, 
there  is  but  one  variety  that  seems 
adapted  for  winter  culture  and  the 
seed  is  grown  mostly  in  Denmark 
and  Holland.  We  were  unable  this 
year  to  secure  any  seed  in  this  coun- 
try, of  the  St.  Valentine  variety,  and 
even  when  it  was  late,  we  succeeded 
in  locating  some  in  an  English  mar- 
ket and  bought  all  that  was  avail- 
able. 

The  plants  were  grown  in  an  open 
seed  bed  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
interest  the  growers  in  contracting 
for  their  planting,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess, even  though  the  industry  at 
Roscburg  has  flourished  for  two 
years,  and  the  profits  in  its  culture 
have  ranged  from  $200  to  $250  per 
acre.  Last  year  there  were  54  car 
loads  shipped  from  Roseburg,  which 
brought  back  to  the  growers,  after 
all  charges  of  commission,  freight 
and  crates,  an  average  of  $1.11.  The 


crates  are  of  uniform  size  and  con- 
tain from  eight  to  sixteen  heads. 

Plants  will  make  their  greatest 
growth  during  the  early  fall  when 
first  rains  begin  to  come.  Broccoli 
will  not  stand  abusive  treatment,  and 
to  get  a  good  crop  and  keep  plants 
from  becoming  stunted,  frequent  cul- 
tivation is  necessary. 

The  planting  season  is  the  latter 
half  of  July  and  the  plants  must  be 
fully  matured  in  order  to  go  through 
the  winter  months  without  injury. 
With  the  warm  weather  of  January 
the  plant  begins  to  head  and  after  its 
blossom,  it  matures  very  rapidly  and 
is  usually  ready  for  marketing  dur- 
ing February,  the  harvest  season  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  about  three 
weeks. 

After  numerous  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  have  the  growers  generally 
interested  in  the  planting  of  plants, 
which  we  had  grown  for  that  pur- 
pose, we  secured  several  pieces  of 
land  on  which  pear  trees  were  plant- 
ed and  arc  undertaking  the  experi- 
mental growing  of  about  30  acres, 
using  a  number  of  classes  of  »oil, 
on  which  we  will  check  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  plants  very 
carefully  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
report  the  quality  of  soil  best 
adapted  to  its  cultivation.  We  have 
black,  sticky,  silt  loam,  clay  and  a 
sandy  loam.  S.  D. 
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rWrite  for  Booklet 
On  Eye  Discomforts 
and    Their  Remedy 


■FREEi 


To  be  successful  yon  must  apply  yourself 
diligently  and  constantly  at  whatever  calling 
you  have  chosen;  therefore,  if  you  know  that 
there  is  something  holding  you  from  attaining 
your  success  you  will  immediately  take  steps 
to  remove  it,  no  matter  what  the  cause  might 
be.  A  man's  eyes  are  his  greatest  business 
asset;  therefore  remember  that  without  them 
you  would  probably  become  a  public  charge, 
unable  to  perform  the  work  upon  which  your 
success  depends.  Are  your  eyes  failing  you? 
If  so,  attend  to  them  before  it  is  too  late, 
for  when  they  once  begin  to  weaken,  they  will 
soon  decrease  your  earning  ability, 

Mayerle'a  New  Double  Vision  Glasses  com- 
bine both  reading  and  distance  corrections  in 
one  lense — avoiding  the  annoyance  of  changing 
glasses  when  you  wish  to  see  far  or  near.  No 
experimenting.  Every  case  is  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  examined  by  Mayerle's  new  and 
exclusive  methods. 

Established  20  years.  Mayerle's  eye  water 
freshens  and  strengthens  the  eyes.  At  drug- 
gists, 50c:  by  mail,  65c. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 

George  Mayerle 

900    Market    Street,    San  Francisco 

Mayerle's  Glasses  are  highly  recommended  and 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  correct  most  compli- 
cated cases  of  eye  defect. 

Write  for  booklet  on  "Eye 
Discomforts  and  Their  Remedy" 


LAST  CHANCE! 

The  Finish  of  the  Great 

Panama'Pacitic 
International  Exposition 
Buildings 

Your  Last  Opportunity 

to  piircliase  at  regular  pricea  material 
from  the  Exposition  Gi-ounds. 
We  start,  the  15th.  wrecking  the  Motor 
Transportation  Palace  and  will  follow  up 
with  the  Serrice  Building,  the  Panama 
Building  and  all  board  and  wire  fences 
coming  down  now.  These  buildings  com- 
prise everyttiing.  Lumber  like  new.  Plumb- 
ing Fixtures,  Pipe,  Ellectrical  Material, 
Hase  Racks,  Doors,  Windows,  Radiators, 
Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 

SNAP  I  6  Large  Vault  Doors  from  Service 
Building. 

50  Lockers  —  $1.50  and  $2 

Ovping  to  crowded  yards,  special  induce- 
ments to  sell  from  grounds. 

Warning — Don't  Walt 

We  are  under  bonds  to  finish  these  jobs 
by  January  1,  1917. 

Block  at  11th  and  Market  streets,  con- 
taining everything  pertaining  to  building, 
with  all  kinds  of  Ranch  Accessories,  In 
addition  to  Lumber,  PItunbing  and  Elec- 
trical Material,  we  have  Fixtures,  Lock- 
ers, Mouldings.  Cabinets.  Mantels.  Plate 
Mirrors,  Heaters,  Bailers,  Wire  Fencing, 
Chicken  Netting,  Hog  Wire,  Barbed  Wire. 
r>oors.  Wmdows.  fiash.  Nails,  Desks.  Cafe 
Bar,  Tiling,  Wire  Glafts,  Plain  Glass.  Win- 
dow Shades;  Combination  Toilets,  $8  and 
$10;  "A"  grade  5-year  guarantee  Porce- 
lain Combination,  |17.50;  Sinks,  $2.r)0; 
Wall  Board,  carload  "B"  Tubs  complete, 
with  best  fittings.  $22;  Lavatories,  spe- 
cial $16  Talnes.  $10;  Toilet  Seats,  $1.25; 
new  cargo  Star  A  Shingles,  5  bundles. 
$2.40;  also  3  cargoes  new  Pine,  short  2-inch, 
1-3  price. 

All  commodities,  although  high  now,  are 
going  higher.  Freight  rates  Increase  Jan.  1. 
1!>17.  Buy  now,  but  buy  right.  See  u« 
for  legitimate  and  guaranteed  sales.  Get 
our  mixed  car  rate.  Having  saws  and  motor 
tnicks  in  yard,  wo  are  equipped  to  give 
the  best,  and  haTe  reached  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency  in  the  distribution  of 
wreckage  material. 

We  solicit  your  confidence  and  patronage. 

SYMON  BROS. 

I-ARGEST  WRKCKERS 
1601  to  1527  Market  St.. 
San  Frnnclnco,  Cal. 
21st  and  San  Pablo,  Oakland,  Cal. 


About  Canned  Foods 

By  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

IN  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
industry  and  its  increasing  ex- 
cellence, it  is  idle  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  canned  products  are  not  al- 
ways the  gastronomic  equivalent  of 
those  that  are  fresh. 

There  are  certain  canned  products 
whose  organoleptic  properties  are 
very  little,  if  at  all,  impaired.  Among 
these  I  may  mention  particularly 
peas,  peaches,  apples  and  tomatoes. 
The  flavor  and  character  of  these 
goods  compare  very  favorably  with 
the  fresh  articles. 

On  the  contrary,  the  organoleptic 
properties  of  canned  Indian  corn 
have  never  appealed  to  me  as  being 
anything  like  as  grateful  as  the  nat- 
ural flavor.  That  does  not,  however, 
make  canned  corn  undesirable  for 
those  periods  of  the  year  when  the 
fresh  article  can  not  be  had. 

Canned  Foods  a  Necessity. 

I  also  feel  that  in  most  instances 
the  organoleptic  properties  of  canned 
meats  and  canned  sea  foods  are  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  to  the  nat- 
ural flavors. 

We  must,  however,  realize  the  fact 
that  canned  foods  in  great  variety 
have  come  to  stay.  It  would  be  a 
great  blow  to  the  feeding  problem 
of  the  world  if  they  were  done  away 
with. 

While  there  are  other  methods  of 
keeping  foods  which  are  more  de- 
sirable when  they  can  be  practiced, 
there  is  none  that  is  so  universally 
practical  in  its  application. 

As  canned  foods  are  an  established 
necessity  and  will  continue  to  be 
manufactured  on  an  enormous  scale, 
we  should  congratulate  ourselves  that 
the  methods  used  are  undergoing 
rapid  improvement. 

The  Housewife's  Refuge. 

I  also  look  forward  to  a  very 
marked  increase  in  domestic  canning. 
This  is  due  to  the  interest  which  is 
taken  in  using  the  proper  methods 
and  to  the  actual  economy,  with  the 
limitations  mentioned  above,  in  hav- 
ing a  generous  domestic  supply. 

There  is  no  more  pleasing  moment 
in  the  life  of  the  home  than  to  be 
able,  when  friends  drop  in  unexpect- 
edly, to  take  down  from  the  shelf  a 
can  of  peaches,  perfect  in  flavor  and 
character. 

The  generously  stored  cupboard  of 
canned  foods  is  the  housewife's  ref- 
uge in  time  of  need. 

The  purveyor  for  the  family  larder 
should  take  a  greater  and  more  prac- 
tical interest  in  purchasing  commer- 
cial canned  foods.  For  instance, 
peaches  canned  at  home  are  usually 
more  palatable  than  the  commercial 
article. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  if  the 
canners  used  the  domestic  methods, 
they  could  not  sell  their  product. 

Pure  Food  Clubs. 

The  commercial  peach  must  pre- 
serve its  contour.  The  cut  edges 
must  be  sharp  and  well  defined. 
There  must  be  no  inushiness  about  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  you  open 
a  can  of  domestic  peaches,  they  are 
soft  and  to  an  extent  formless.  They 
have  been  more  completely  sterilized 
than  the  commercial  article. 

The  advanced  canners  are  ready  to 
give  the  steward  of  the  home  all  nec- 
essary information  on  the  label  and 
otherwise  just  as  soon  as  she  has  a 
disposition  to  know  all  the  facts 
without  prejudice. 

There  should  be  formed  in  this 
country  numberless  market  clubs  to 
study  this  very  important  problem. 


For  Your  Fall  and  Spring  Plowing 
Order  a  NOW 


An  Early  Order  Will  Assure  Delivery  When  the 
Machine  Is  Most  Needed.  Write  for  Catalog  OF  17 


"Six-Twelre" 

$725.00— 


TWO  SIZES 

f.  o.  b.  Stockton,  Cal. 


"Ten-Twenty-five" 

—$1250.00 


Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co.,  Inc. 

Stockton  California 


PUT  UP  IN 

8  oz. 

BOTTLES 


The  SilTcr  Treatment. 

Is  a  Remedy  That 
Cures  by  Absorption 

WE  HAVE  AND  WILL  PRODUCE  THE  PROOF 
That  It  Has  Cured 

Piles,  Goiter,  Quinsy,  Appendicitis,  Croup,  Sore  Throat, 
Cough,  Colds,  Indigestion,  Stomach  Troubles,  Rheuma- 
tism, Cuts,  Bruises,  Blood  Poison,  Burns,  Tumors,  Corns, 
Bunions,  Poison  Oak,  Catarrh,  Constipation,  Cramps, 
Colic,  Sprains,  etc.,  etc. 

Mail  Orders  promptly  filled  on  receipt  of  price. 
Ordinary  diseases,  per  bottle  $2. 
Acute  or  chronic  diseases,  per  bottle  $4. 

Write  us  of  your  troubles. 

VIS  VITAE  COMPANY,  465  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


NOTE  THESE  FEATURES —What 
Other  Car  Offers  Them  at  the  Price? 


1917  "iS' "40"$ 

RUTENBER  high-speed,  3>^  x  5 
-  motor;  Brown-Lipe  transmission 
in  aluminum  case — not  an  iron  case,  which  is  much 
cheaper  but  adds  weight;  Spicer  universal  joint  and 
propeller  shaft;  Brown-Lipe  differential;  34x4  Good- 
year rims  and  tires— not  32x4  or  33x4;  119-inch  wheel-base:  West- 
Inghouse  ienition,  starting  and  lighting  system.  Beautiful, 
roomy,  5-passenger  body. 

Oar  Free  Catalog  Tell*  the  Story 
THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO.     300  Glide  St..  Peori»,  IlL 


Hours  for  11c 


At  one-third  cost  of 
juice  from  Power 
Company  (this  In- 
cludes interest  on 
cost  of  plant).  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
plant  on  the  market. 

No  Batteries — No  Switchboard — No  Rheostat 

Will  operate  fifty  lights  7%  hours  for  11c.    Will  also 
operate  electric  fans,  irons,  small  motors,  etc. 
If  your  buildings  are  not  wired,  send  us  plans  and  we 
will  give  you  full  instructions  so  that  you  can  wire  them 
yourselves.    Material  furnished  at  lowest  cost. 

BLKCTRICAIi  BNGINEBRS 

lOi^A  Clay  St,  San  Francisco,  CaJL 


Karl  A.  Hedberg 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


'Sdovt  \ 
Measure-  ^ 


jH^  cow  can  not  tell  you  when  she  Is  sick,  but  her 
fellk  yield  is  a  very  accurate  indication  of  her  con- 
dition. The  fact  is,  thousands  of  cows  are  allowed 
to  remain  unprofitable  or  below  their  reasonable 
standard  of  productiveness  through  their  owner's 
failure  to  act  on  the  hint  of  the  milk  pail.  Don't  pass 
it  off  by  simply  calling  her  a  "backward  cow" — cor- 
rect the  trouble  and  reap  the  extra  profit. 

Kow-Kure  is  a  medicine  for  cows  that  are  "off 
color."  It  is  in  no  sense  a  food,  but  it  promptly  acts 
on  the  digestive  organs  and  enables  the  cow  to  thrive 
on  her  natural  food.  Its  great  curative  powers  act  on 
the  genital  organs  where  many  cow  ailments  origi- 
nate. The  success  of  Kow-Kure  is  positive  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  iVlilk  Fever,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  other  common  ills. 

You  can  buy  Kow-Kure  from  feed  Metiers  and 
druggists,  in  50c.  and  $1.00  packages. 


DAIRY  ASSOCUTION  CO. 

LradenOle,  Vt 


Writt  for 
frH  book 
"The  Homo 
I  Cow  Doctor* 


AN 
UNFAILING 
SIGN 


Pacific  Coast  Distribntors  of  Kow-Kure  and   Bag  Balm: 

GERMAIN  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO..  1-0.9  ANGELES,  CAL. 
PORTLAND  SEED  COMPANY,   PORTLAND.  OHBGON. 
SPOKANE   SEED   COMPANY.    SPOKANE.  WASH. 


San  Ramon  Shropshires 


Our  State  FairlWinnings 

Champion  Bam  and  Champion  Eire 

1st  aged  ram;  1st  and  2nd  yearling 
ram;  2nd  and  3rd  ram  lamb;  1st  and  3rd 
aged  ewe;  Ist  and  3rd  yearling  ewe;  2nd 
and  3rd  ewe  lamb;  1st  on  flock;  1st  and 
2nd  on  pen  of  4  lambs. 

American  Shropshire  Specials 

1st  on  pen  of  5  yearling  rams;  Ist  on 
pen  of  3  ewes;  Ist  and  2nd  on  pen  of 

lambs. 

Pure  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes — In- 
dividuals or  car  lots. 

RISHOP  BROS. 

*^  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co^  Cal. 


Hopland  Short-Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 
Bulls  of  highest  quality. 
Young  Sows  and  Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 
Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


D.  O.  LIVELY 

216  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Garfield  1322 

announces  a  trip  East  In  January 
to  buy  pure  bred  stock  for  his  own 
account.  Commissions  for  customers 
executed  with  faithful  accuracy.  A 
lifetime  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  breeders  of  the  middle 
States  gives  him  a  special  advantage 
in  making  selections.  Beef  cattle, 
milch  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  pur- 
chased.   Write  for  terms. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  Livestock, 
Panama  Paciflc  International  Exposition.  1915. 


A 

Good  Story 


— worth  telling  and  well  told,  is  our 
free  book, "The  Story  of  the  Jersey." 
You'll  be  interested.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  sell.  It  is  our  business  to  tell 
you  the  merits  of  the  "Giant  of  the 
Dairy" —  the  marvellously  productive 
and  beautiful  Jersey.  . 

The  story  begins  with  the  origin  of  the 
breed,  follows  its  careful  nurture  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  and  brings  you  right  up  to 
the  present  development  of  this  strong,  hardy, 
489  Ib.-of-butter-average  breed  of  cattle. 

Write  for  this  story  now — before  you  lorget. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
379  West  23rd  St.    -    New  York  City 


Result  of  Puzzle  Contest,  page  37. 


Sample 
Mailed 
Free 


GUARANTEED  BELTING 

Write  H.  D.  Dreisbach,  Sixth  Floor,  Hearst  Building,  San  Krancisco, 
and  you  will  receive  a  sample  of  the  best  belting  in  the  world.  Noth- 
ing like  it.  Costs  less  than  other  belting  and  lasts  much  longer.  In- 
formation will  be  sent  you  on  how  to  Judge  good  fi-om  poor  grade  belting. 


Live  Stock  Affairs 


To  aid  farmers  to  protect  their 
cows  and  pigs  and  their  own 
and  other  people's  children 
from  tuberculosis  is  the  object  of  a 
circular  on  "Bovine  Tuberculosis," 
written  by  Professor  C.  M.  Haring 
and  just  published  by  the  University 
of  California.  Human  beings  can  get 
tuberculosis  by  drinking  unpasteur- 
ized milk  or  eating  butter  from  tu- 
berculous animals.  So  can  calves 
or  pigs.  And  it  pays  to  prevent  the 
disease. 

Everyone  in  California  who  owns 
a  cow  or  has  to  do  with  cattle  ought 
to  read  this  circular,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt.  It  is  par- 
ticularly timely  because  the  new 
milk-pasteurization  law  has  recently 
gone  into  effect.  It  will  be  sent  free 
to  anyone  who  writes  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  for  it. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  let  tuber- 
culosis continue  on  his  farm,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  University.  Not  only 
does  he  want  to  suppress  it  for  pro- 
tection to  his  family  and  his  cus- 
tomers, but  also  just  from  the 
pocketbook  point  of  view  it  pays  to 
control  tuberculosis  among  farm 
animals. 

The  Tuberculin  Test. 

To  get  rid  of  tuberculosis,  the  first 
step  is  to  find  out  how  many  cows 
are  infected.  Professor  Haring  tells 
how  this  is  done  by  the  tuberculin 
test. 

If  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
cows  are  tuberculous,  then  Professor 
Haring  advises  that  all  found  in- 
fected be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  that  the  premises 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected, with  constant  attention  to  the 
complete  removal  of  all  manure,  that 
the  herd  be  retested  in  two  or  three 
months  by  the  ophthalmic  method, 
and  every  six  months  thereafter  by 
the  intradermal  or  sub-cutaneous 
test,  and  that  no  new  cattle  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  herd  unless  they  pass 
the  tuberculin  test  and  unless  they 
come  from  herds  comparatively  free 
from  tuberculosis. 

Buy  your  cattle  from  sound  herds, 
urges  the  University,  for  even  an 
nnimal  which  does  not  react  to  the 
tuberculin  test  may  really  be  tuber- 
culous, if  it  has  come  from  an  in- 
fected herd. 

Eliminate  Diseased  Stock. 

Sometimes  the  veterinarian  finds 
that  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  cows  in  a  herd  have  tubercu- 
losis. In  badly  infected  herds,  all 
animals  which  show  to  the  eye  that 
they  are  tuberculous  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  herd.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  can  be  slaughtered 
for  beef,  under  inspection. 

.'MI  calves  born  of  tuberculous 
cows  should  be  removed  immediate- 
ly upon  birth  and  raised  on  boiled 
or  pasteurized  milk  and  all  healthy 
young  stock  separated  absolutely 
from  tuberculous  cows  or  infected 
fields  and  water.  Since  calves  are 
very  seldom  born  tuberculous,  if  the 
young  stock  could  be  kept  free  from 
contact  with  tuberculous  animals  or 
infected  fields  and  water,  a  single 
generation  would  put  an  end  to  tu- 
berculosis in  cattle. 

On  farms  where  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  keep  the  healthy  cattle 
away  from  infected  cattle,  then  at 
least  there  should  be  frequent  and 
careful  physical  examinations  by  a 
veterinarian,  to  eliminate  "open 
cases,"  or  animals  in  such  condition 
as  to  spread  the  disease. 


This  makeshift  system  is,  however, 
far  less  satisfactory  than  complete 
separation,  since  it  can  only  reduce 
the  disease,  and  not  eradicate  it.  In 
large  herds,  the  cattle  should  be 
kept  in  small  units,  with  separate 
corrals  for  each  group  of  fifty  or 
sixty  cattle  and  separate  water- 
troughs  for  each  corral. 

Calves  should  not  be  fed  with 
sweepings  from  the  feed-troughs. 
Hogs  or  goats  should  be  excluded 
from  the  cattle  corrals. 

Cattle  should  not  be  allowed  access 
to  ponds  or  water-holes.  Direct  sun- 
light is  the  best  possible  disinfectant, 
and  barns  should  have  as  much  win- 
dow space  as  possible  and  be  well 
ventilated. 

The  greatest  cleanliness  should  be 
practiced  in  milking,  and  in  cooling 
and  transporting  milk.  Not  only  is  a 
clean  stable  important  for  the  people 
who  drink  the  milk,  but  for  the  health 
of  the  cows  themselves. 

Hogs  or  cattle  should  not  be  given 
access  to  manure-piles,  since  manure 
is  a  means  of  spreading  tuberculosis. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  of  milking 
sheds  should  be  kept  free  from  dirt, 
dust  and  cobwebs.  The  interior  of 
the  stable  should  be  white-washed  at 
least  twice  a  year. 


Live  Stock  Insurance 

MUTUAL  livestock  stock  insur- 
ance was  the  first  form  of 
agricultural  co-operation  to 
develop  in  this  country  and  in  some 
others.  It  appeared  along  the  .\tlan- 
tice  seaboard,  but  has  moved  steadily 
westward  until  it  is  found  in  prac- 
tically every  part  of  the  country.  The 
mere  fact  that  it  is  so  prevalent  is 
pretty  good  proof  that  it  is  needed, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  urgently  needed 
in  this  country  yet  as  it  is  in  Europe, 
where  it  has  reached  a  very  much 
greater  development  that  has  many 
lessons  for  us. 

Many  a  man  in  Europe  would  be 
left  destitute,  or  at  least  embarrassed 
for  life  by  the  loss  of  a  horse  or  cow 
not  covered  by  insurance.  Many  a 
man  who  prefers  to  buy  one  good 
cow  would  buy  two  poorer  ones  for 
fear  the  one  good  one  would  die  and 
he  would  lose  all  he  had  if  he  could 
not  protect  himself  by  livestock  in- 
surance. In  England  he  may  insure 
not  only  the  cow  but  practically 
everything  else  on  the  farm  from  the 
laborer  in  the  field  to  the  bees  in  the 
hive. 

Conditions  in  this  country  are 
every  year  becoming  more  and  more 
like  those  across  the  water  which  de- 
mand such  a  great  development  of 
livestock  insurance.  In  some  of  the 
older  countries  the  mutual  company 
has  practically  driven  all  others  out 
while  in  others  the  various  com- 
panies thrive  side  by  side  and  the 
farmer  may  choose  whichever  he  pre- 
fers, as  in  this  country.  In  some 
countries  the  government  leads  in  or- 
ganizing and  financing  the  companies, 
while  in  others  it  gives  practically  no 
aid  except  through  regulatory  law- 


Our  Saddle-Horses 

CALIFORNIA  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  Sie  important  saddle 
horse  Statef,  and  if  the  young 
stuff  shown  is  affair  criterion,  Ken- 
tucky and  Missoiiri  will  have  to  look 
to  their  laurels  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The    development    of    the  saddle 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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MOST  WONDERFUL  MILKING 

MACHINE  MADE  TO-DAY 

Most  durable,  most  practical, 
most  economical  and  most  sani- 
tary method  for  milking  cows. 
■  Big  success  from  the  start  8 
1  years  ago.  Pays  100  per  cent 
on  the  inTestment  the  first 
year.  Great  labor  saver.  Nets 
more  profit  for  your  dairy.  In- 
creases the  milk  yield.  Cuts 
milking  time  in  two.  This  ma- 
chine milks  like  the  human 
hand.  Perfect  method  ol  suc- 
tion; suction  gradually  increases; 
cows  like  the  soothing  action,  as 
there  i3  no  strain  on  teats  or 
udder.  The  milker  has  no  complicated  mechanism; 
only  two  moving  parts;  no  vacuum  tanks  or  pipe 
lines;  no  metal  pipes  to  freeze  or  become  foul;  no 
vacuum  in  pail;  few  wearing  parts;  easy  to  keep 
clean;  simple  in  construction:  boy  or  girl  can  oper- 
ate; low  cost  of  upkeep;  little  power  needed  to 
operate.  Write  for  free  catalogue  which  tells  the 
whole  story.  Address  C.  F.  DANIELS  &  SON. 
Prince    and    Bateman    Sts.,    Berkeley,  California. 


TwoCLC.  Hogs 
Weighed  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breed-  VVS^ 
Ing  and  feeding  scrub 
bogs?  Two  of  our  O.I. 
C.  Hogs  weighed  2806  V 
lbs.  Will  ship  you  sam-   '  jS- 

Kle  pair  of  famous  O.  I.  C.  v 
ogs  on  time  and  give  agency 
to  first  applicant.  We  are  the 
most  extensive  breeders  and  shlppera 
of  pure  bred  hogs  in  the  world. 

All  Foreign  Shipments 
U*  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  52 
years  and  have  never  lost  a  hog 
with  cholera  or  any  other  con- 
tagtoiis  disease. 


Origrinator*  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  1863 


Writ* — to-day — 
for  Free  Book,  *  *  The 
Hot  from  Birth  to  Sale ' ' 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
538  Vickcrt  BldK.,CleTclud,0. 


'Good 
to  the 
Last 
Drop" 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamplilet!l"°^  *°  "^^i^*  ^^'^^^ 

— —  r  .CheaplyandSuccess- 

fiilly  with  Little  or  No  Milk."   At  dealers,  or 

Cuulson  Toultry  &  Stock  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Pptaluma.  Cal. 


Farm  Account 
Book  Free 


BUSINESS  farminer  puta 
money  in  the  bank.  Use 
our  Farm  AccountBook — 
know  just  what  you  are 
making.  Simply  arranged — 64 
pages,  for  pen  or  pencil.  Work- 
men's Time  Sheet  and  Wafro 
Table  save  a  world  of  bother. 

Bickmore's 

Gall  Cure 


13  the  standard  remedy  for 
bruises,  cuts,  rope  burns  or  any 
wounds  on  horses  or  cattle. 
Cures  collar  and  saddle  galls 
■wkile  the  home  works—no  lost 
time.  Fine  for  curing  sore  teats 
in  cows.  Heals  mange  and  other 
skin  diseases.  Note  the  work- 
horse trade  mark— found  only 
en  th»  Konuine — accept  no  sub- 
Btitute.  At  your  dealer's  or  di- 
rect from  us. 

Send  todav  for  Account  Book 
and  sample— both  free.  Now 
is  the  time  to  start  your  1917 
accounts.  Address, 


horse  industry  in  this  State  has  been 
very  marked  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  is  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  a 
few  real  lovers  of  the  American  Sad- 
dle Horse,  who  have  been  sufficiently 
interested  to  go  back  to  Missouri  and 
Kentucky  and  buy  the  best  that  they 
could  find.  Notably  among  these  few 
might  be  mentioned  Mrs.  McCormick, 
formerly  Miss  Adelaide  S.  Gillis,  of 
Los  Angeles,  R.  L.  English  of  Chino, 
Judge  E.  A.  Bridgford  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Dr.  W.  J.  Smyth  of  Oakland, 
Dr.  I.ee  C.  Deming  of  Anaheim,  Mrs. 
Martha  Freeman  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Pike  of  Redwood  City. 

These  enthusiasts  are  in  the  game 
because  they  like  it,  all  are  practical 
horsemen  and  horsewomen  who  are 
more  ambitious  to  breed  their  win- 
ners than  are  some  of  the  owners 
farther  East. 

Cured  Kicking  Cow 

A YOUNG  city  man  who  went 
back  to  the  land  on  a  Sonoma 
county,  Cal.,  farm  changed  the 
family  cow  (a  grade  Jersey)  from  a 
kicker  which  it  was  impossible  to 
milk  comfortably  to  one  of  the  most 
docile  animals  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  the  start  her  reputation  was  so 
bad  that  she  was  bought  for  only 
I  $30.  When  her  legs  were  tied  to  keep 
her  from  kicking  she  jumped  around 
and  when  she  once  fell  down  Mr.  C. 
decided  that  brains  would  have  to 
be  used  instead  of  rope. 

The  cow  was  milked  in  a  horse 
stall,  so  a  groove  was  made  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  side  of  the 
stall  and  another  close  to  the  ground 
on  the  left  side  on  a  line  with  the 
cow's  legs,  so  that  a  1x4  could  run 
from  groove  to  groove.  When  ready 
for  milking  she  was  made  to  stand 
one  foot  forward,  one  back,  and  then 
the  1x4  was  put  in  position,  running 
down  between  her  legs  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  kick  and  the 
troubles  were  at  an  end. 

Pasteurization  "Hardships." 

Pastuerization  is  a  great  hardship 
to  the  dairyman.  What  is  the  good 
of  it  anj/wayf  Nobody  ever  died  of 
any  milk  that  I  ever  sold  them  before 
the  new  law  went  into  effect. — C.  B., 
Point  Reyes,  Cal. 

The  good  of  it  is  just  this:  By  ac- 
tual experiments  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, milk  taken  from  tuberculous 
cows  has  killed  guinea  pigs  with 
neatness  and  dispatch,  and  it  could 
be  counted  upon  to  act  in  much  the 
same  way  with  human  beings.  After 
pasteurization  the  same  milk  was 
drank  by  other  guinea  pigs  without 
any  ill  effects.  While  you  may  con- 
sider the  law  a  hardship,  it  is  bet- 
ter for  you  to  obey  it  and  not  only 
not  escape  a  fine  but  clear  your  con- 
science of  any  lingering  doubts  as  to 
the  damage  you  have  permitted  your 
milk  consumers  to  suffer. 

Motors  and  Horses. 

If  all  we  hear  about  the  prevalence 
of  motor-driven  vehicles  being  used 
in  the  European  tear  is  true,  does  it 
not  bespeak  a  pretty  gloomy  future 
for  the  horsebreeder  who  is  looking 
to  the  export  market? — D.  S.  T.,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 

Not  at  all.  According  to  Wayne 
Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America,  this  country  ex- 
ported between  September  1,  1914, 
and  June  1,  1916,  a  total  of  122,716 
motor-driven  vehicles,  valued  at 
$143,122,000,  while  during  the  same 
period  we  exported  611,790  horses 
and  167,387  mules,  valued  at  $169,142,- 
000.  This  excess  of  animals  over  mo- 
tors clearly  shows  that  the  horse  and 
the  mule  are  still  in  lively  demand, 
but  we  reserve  our  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  raising  them  to  be 
blown  up  by  bombs  or  to  be  worked 
to  death  in  war. 


Spray  Now! 


Clean  up  your  trees!  Rid  them  of  moss  and  scale!  Go 
after  big  crops  of  good  fruit!  Growers  all  over  this 
State  are  busy  with  their  winter  spraying — and  these 
are  the  growers  who  will  get  the  money  in  harvest 
time.  If  you  haven't  a  good  sprayer — pick  from  the 
complete  line  of 

BEAN  Power  Sprayers 

Built  in  a  variety  of  sizes  from  the  sturdy,  efficient 
little  one-man,  one-horse  Bean  Eureka  to  the  big  Bean 
Giant  Triplex,  which  supplies  several  lines  of  hose. 

All  are  BEAN  QUALITY  through  and  through— It's 
simply  a  matter  of  how  large  your  orchard  is. 

You'll  get  Bean  dependability — reliability — efficiency 
— sturdiness — in  any  Bean  outfit  you  buy. 

Better  see  your  nearest  Bean  dealer  at  once — or  send 
the  coupon  to  us  without  delay.  The  quicker  you  clean 
up  your  trees  the  better. 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  any  clear  weather  until  the 
work  is  done. 

I  be:an  spray  pump  co.,  I 

-         225  West  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  your  catalog  on  the  ' 
I  POWER  SPRAYERS  ACCESSORIES 


HAND  PUMPS 


SPRAY  MATERIALS 


Address 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

225  West  Julian  Street.  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

■»^^^^^— —  Write  or  Call  on  US.— 

TAGUS  RANCH 

TASUS  SWITCH,  Via  Tulare.  Tulare  County,  Calif. 


HAMPSHIRES' 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


Tour  choice,  any  age,  either  sex,  from  State  and  World  Champion  stock. 
We  guarantee  every  animal  to  be  a  breeder  and  furnish  registration  papers. 


35  Hampshire  Bibbons  at 
P.-P.  I.  E. 


Two  Grand  Champion  Dnroc  Jersey  Sows 
at  1913  Illinois  State  Fair. 


OWEN  AND  GATTON,  Calexico,  Cal. 


Pedigreed  Alfalfa  Seed^i 


For  sale  by  grower.  Grown 
in  CULTIVATED  ROWS  from 
choicest  hay  producing  strain. 
No  weeds  of  any  kind. 

Peruvian  and  common  alfalfa 
seed  for  sale  also. 

GREEN-QOLD  ALFALFA 
RANCH, 
Modesto,  California. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  such  Grreat  eiree  M  Masterpiece, 
Rivals,  Champion's  Best  and  others.  None 
better  on  the  Coast.  I  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  and  10  gilts  farroired  in  1915,  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  seies. 

Herd  headed  by  Kookwood  Baron  10th  No. 
1B2792  and  Ames  RiTol  118  No.  217854. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices  addren 

F.  L.  HALL,  Perris,  California. 


HI  I  rir  LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

HI  111  II  by  CUTTER'S  BLACKLEQ  PILLS 

Eresh.    reliable ; 

■  preferrcdby 

■  Hi  V  W  western  stock- 

■  ^  m  men,     because  they 

■gSll^llB  protect  whtrs  other 
vaccines  fall, 
WriteforbooklctandtestlmonWs. 

"  10-dot«pk«.BIackleE  Pills.  11.00 
50-do<s  pkg.  BlackUg  Plllt,  i4.00 

Use  any  inlcrtor  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  stronjest. 
The  suoerlorilv  of  Cutter  prtxlucts  is  due  to  over  IS 
ye^s  il  spe  Ulizine  In  VACCINES  AND  SFR..M3 
ONLY.    INSIST  ON  CUTTaK'S.    II  Unobtainable. 

ThV  Cilttir  Libontory,  Btfktliy.  Ciiittrnli  jj 


Edw.R.Jameson 

Auctioneer 

VISALIA,  CAL. 

Breeder  of  Registered 

Berkshire  HoKS. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


By  James  Oliver  Curwood 

Aatbor  of  "Tke  Danicer  Trail"  and  "The  Flower  of  tfce  North." 

This  w  a  tale  of  rough,  lawless  men  at  "the  end  of  the  line."  and  of  Joanne 
Gray,  a  suxet,  cultured  teaman,  tcho  comes  on  a  great  search  and  finds,  not  the 
one  she  dreads,  but  John  .ildoiis.  author  and  backiroodsman. 

In  the  previously  published  chapters  Joanne  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line  and 
is  set  upon  by  the  beast.  Bill  Quadc.  from  whom  she  is  saved  by  John.  A  band  of 
horses  belonging  to  John's  friend.  Stevens,  is  stcept  doicn  a  swift  mountain 
stream,  but  John  manages  to  save  a  colt,  and  for  his  brave  act  wins  new  admira- 
tion from  Joanne.  The  two  become  very  well  acquainted  and  it  is  evident  that 
John  has  fallen  in  love  with  Joanne.  But  he  is  amazed  and  terribly  cast  down 
when  she  tells  him  she  has  come  to  that  rough  place  to  find  her  husband,  Morti- 
mer Fitz  Hugh,  a  dissolute  character,  who  has  deserted  her  and  who.  it  is  vaguely 
rumored,  is  dead.  She  wants  to  establish  this  fact,  and  John  is  naturally  eager 
to  ass,st  her.  Bill  Quadc.  sneaking  about  at  night,  peers  throuoh  Joanne's  win- 
dow,  and  John,  eager  to  punish  the  brute,  starts  out.  pistol  in  hand,  in  pursuit 
of  him. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IT  WAS  in  the  blood  of  John 
-Aldous  to  kill  Quade.  He  ran 
with  the  quickness  of  a  hare 
around  the  end  of  the  cabin,  past 
the  window,  and  then  stopped  to 
listen,  his  automatic  in  his  hand, 
his  eye  piercing  the  gloom  for 
some  moving  shadow.  He  had  not 
counted  on  an  instant's  hesitation. 
He  would  shoot  Quade,  for  he 
knew  why  the  mottled  beast  had 
been  at  the  window.  Stevens'  boy 
had  been  right.  Quade  was  after 
Joanne.  He  did  not  think  of  him  as  a 
man  as  he  stood  listening,  but  as  a 
beast.  He  was  ready  to  shoot.  But 
he  saw  nothing.   He  heard  no  sound 


that  could  have  been  made  by  a  stum- 
bling foot  or  a  moving  body.  An  hour 
later,  the  moon  would  have  been  up, 
but  it  was  dark  now  except  for  the 
stars.  He  heard  the  hoot  of  an  owl  a 
hundred  yards  away.  Out  in  the 
river  something  splashed.  From 
the  timber  beyond  Buffalo  Prairie 
came  the  yapping  bark  of  a  coyote. 
For  five  minutes  he  stood  as  silent 
as  one  of  the  rocks  behind  him.  He 
realized  that  to  go  on— to  seek 
blindly  for  Quade  in  the  darkness, 
would  be  folly.  He  went  back,  tapped 
at  the  door,  and  re-entered  the  cabin 
when  Joanne  threw  back  the  lock. 

She    was    still    pale.     Her  eyes 
were  bright. 

"I    was    coming— in    a  moment, 


she  said.  "I  was  beginning  to  fear 
that  " 

" — He  had  struck  me  down  in  the 
dark?"'  added  Aldous,  as  she  hesi- 
tated. "Well,  he  would  like  to  do 
just  that,  Joanne."  Unconsciously 
her  name  had  slipped  from  him.  It 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  for  him  to  call  her 
Joanne  now.  "Is  it  necessary  for 
me  to  tell  you  what  this  man 
Quade  is — why  he  was  looking 
through  the  window?" 

She  shuddered. 

"No — no — I  understand!" 

"Only  partly,"  continued  Aldous, 
his  face  white  and  set.  "It  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  know  more 
than  you  have  guessed,  for  your 
own  protection.  If  you  were  like 
most  other  women  I  would  not  tell 
you  the  truth,  but  would  try  to 
shield  you  from  it.  As  it  is  you 
should  know.  There  is  only  one 
other  man  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
more  dangerous  than  Bill  Quade. 
He  is  Culver  Rann,  up  at  Tete 
Jaune.  They  are  partners — part- 
ners in  crime,  in  sin,  in  everything 
that  is  bad  and  that  bring  them 
gold.  Their  influence  among  the 
rougher  elements  along  the  line  of 
rail  is  complete.  They  are  so 
strongly  entrenched  that  they  have 
put  contractors  out  of  business  be- 
cause they  would  not  submit  to 
blackmail.  The  few  harmless  police 
we  have  following  the  steel  have 
been  unable  to  touch  them.  "They 
have  cleaned  up  hundreds  of 
thousands,  chiefly  in  three  things — 
blackmail,  whisky  and  women. 
Quade  is  the  viler  of  the  two.  He 
is  like  a  horrible  beast.  Culver 
Rann  makes  me  think  of  a  sleek 
and  shining  serpent.  But  it  is  this 
man    Quade  " 

He  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
go  on  with  Joanne's  blue  eyes  gaz- 
ing so  steadily  into  his. 

" — whom  we  have  made  our 
enemy,"  she  finished  for  him. 

"Yes — and  more  than  that,"  he 
said,  partly  turning  his  head  away. 
"You  cannot  go  on  to  Tete  Jaune 
alone,  Joanne.  You  must  go  no- 
where alone.     If  you  do  " 

"What  will  happen?" 

"I  don't  know.  Perhaps  nothing 
would  happen.  But  you  cannot  go 
alone.  I  am  going  to  take  you 
back  to  Mrs.  Otto  now.  And  to-mor- 
row I  shall  go  on  to  Tete  Jaune  with 
you.  It  is  fortunate  that  I  have  a 
place  up  there  to  which  I  can  take 
you,  and  where  you  will  be  safe." 

As  they  were  preparing  to  go, 
Joanne  glanced  ruefully  at  the 
table. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  leave  the 
dishes  in  that  mess,"  she  said. 

He  laughed,  and  tucked  her  hand 
under  his  arm  as  they  went  through 
the  door.  When  they  had  passed 
through  the  little  clearing,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  spruce  and  balsam 
walls  shut  them  in,  he  took  her 
hand. 

"It  is  dark  and  you  may  stum- 
ble," he  apologized.  His  right  hand 
was  gripping  the  butt  of  his  auto- 
matic. Every  nerve  in  him  was  on 
the  alert,  yet  she  could  detect  noth- 
ing of  caution  or  preparedness  in 
his  careless  voice. 

When  they  entered  the  edge  of 
the  Miette  clearing  and  saw  the 
glow  of  lights  ahead  of  them, 
.\ldous  caught  the  sudden  upturn  of 
his  companion's  face. 

A  low  ripple  of  laughter  broke 
from  her  lips,  and  he  stopped  dead 
in  his  tracks,  forgetting  to  put  the 
automatic  back  in  his  pocket.  At 
sight  of  it  the  amusement  died  in 
her  face.  She  caught  his  arm,  and 
one  of  her  hands  seized  the  cold 
steel  of  the  pistol. 

"Would  he — dare?"  she  demanded. 

"You  can't  tell,"  replied  Aldous, 
putting  the  gun  in  his  pocket. 
There's  Mrs.  Otto  now.  She's 
looking  this  way  and  wondering 
with  all  her  big  heart  if  you  ought 
not  to  be  at  home  and  in  bed." 
"    Before    they    had    quite  reached 


the  tent-house,  Joanne  put  a  aetain- 
ing  hand  on  his  arm. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  go  back  to 
the  cabin  to-night,"  she  said.  "The 
face  at  the  window — was  terrible. 
I  am  afraid.  I  don't  want  you  to 
be  there  alone." 

Her  words  sent  a  warm  glow 
through  him. 

"Nothing  will  happen,"  he  assured 
her.    "Quade  will  not  come  back." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  return  to 
the  cabin,"  she  persisted.  "Is  there 
no  other  place  where  you  can 
stay?" 

"I  might  go  down  and  console 
Stevens,  and  borrow  a  couple  of  his 
horse  blankets  for  a  bed  if  that  will 
please  you." 

"It  will,"  she  cried  quickly.  "If 
you  don't  return  to  the  cabin  you 
may  go  on  to  Tete  Jaune  with  me 
to-morrow.     Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"It  is!"  he  accepted  eagerly.  "I 
don't  like  to  be  chased  out,  but  I'll 
promise  not  to  sleep  in  the  cabin 
to-night." 

Mrs.  Otto  was  advancing  to 
meet  them.  At  the  door  he  bade 
them  good-night,  and  walked  on  in 
the  direction  of  the  lighted  avenue 
of  tents  and  shacks  under  the  trees. 
He  caught  a  last  look  in  Joantie's 
eyes  of  anxiety  and  fear.  Glancing 
back  out  of  the  darkness  that 
swallowed  him  up,  he  saw  her 
pause  for  a  moment  in  the  lighted 
doorway,  and  look  in  his  direction. 
His  heart  beat  faster.  Joyously  he 
laughed  under  his  breath.  It  was 
strangely  new  and  pleasing  to  have 
some  one  thinking  of  him  in  that 
way. 

He  had  not  intended  to  go  open- 
ly into  the  lighted  avenue.  From 
the  moment  he  had  plunged  out 
into  the  night  after  Quade,  his 
fighting  blood  was  roused.  He 
had  no  business  that  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  other's  underground 
methods,  and  he  had  no  job  to 
lose.  Until  he  had  seen  Joanne 
enter  the  scoundrel's  red-and-white 
striped  tent  he  had  never  hated  a  man 
as  he  now  hated  Quade.  He  had 
loathed  him  before,  and  had  evaded 
him  because  the  sight  of  him  was 
unpleasant;  now  he  wanted  to  grip 
his  fingers  around  his  thick  red 
throat.  He  had  meant  to  come  up 
behind  Quade's  tent,  but  changed 
his  mind  and  walked  into  the 
lighted  trail  between  the  two  rows 
of  tents  and  shacks,  his  hands 
thrust  carelessly  into  his  trousers 
pockets.  The  night  carnival  of  tlie 
railroad  builders  was  on.  Co.ir?e 
laughter,  snatches  of  song,  the 
click  of  pool  balls  and  the  chink  of 
glasses  mingled  with  the  thrumming 
of  three  or  four  musical  instru- 
ments along  the  lighted  way.  The 
phonograph  in  Quade's  place  was 
going  incessantly.  Half  a  dozen  times 
Aldous  paused  to  greet  men  whom 
he  knew.  He  noted  that  there 
was  nothing  new  or  different  in  their 
manner  toward  him.  If  they  had 
heard  of  his  trouble  with  Quade,  be 
was  certain  they  would  have  spoken 
of  it.  or  at  least  would  have  be- 
trayed some  sign. 

Aldous  retraced  his  steps.  A- 
though  nothing  had  happened,  lie 
entered  Quade's  place.  There  were 
a  dozen  men  inside,  and  amont: 
them  he  recognized  three  who  had 
been  there  that  afternoon.  He 
nodded  to  them.  Slim  Barker  was 
in  Quade's  place  behind  the  counter 
Barker  was  Quade's  right-hand  man 
at  Miette,  and  there  was  a  glittt- 
in  his  rat-like  eyes  as  Aldous  leaned 
over  the  glass  case  at  one  end  c  ■ 
the  counter  and  asked  for  cigar- 
He  fumbled  a  bit  as  he  picked  out 
a  half-dollar's  worth  from  the  box 
His  eyes  met  Slim's. 

"Where    is     Quade?"     he  asked 
casually. 

Barker  shrugged   his  shoulders 

"Busy     to-night,"     he  answer., 
shortly.    "Want  to  see  him?' 

"No,  not  particularly.  Only — I  1 
don't  want  him  to  hold  a  grudge."  1 

Barker   replaced   the   box   in  the 
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Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healtlifaly  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out>door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cphs- 
pool.  which  are  breeding 
placee  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  eanitary,  odorleHa 
toilet  right  in  your  houee. 
Nogolngout  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
Tlie  germs  are  killed  by  a  ohemical  proccas  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  oncn  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  troulila 
to  empty  than  uHhos.  Closet  absohitelv  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO  1274BR0WE  BIOO.,  DETROIT, 


Cushman  Light  Welghi  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en« 
Rines.  Builttorunwith- 
out  troubleand  do  things 
no  other  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.  Ve'7  light 
weight,  easy 


Handy 


move  from  .,  , 

to  job.  4H.P. 
weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  F.   10-year  Guar- 
Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Ensine  Book  free. 
CUSIUMN'  MOTOR  WOllKt 
080  North  2Ial  sirMi 
Iffleals,  HabrasKa 


Throttle  Governed-Steady  ^jii  Quiet 


COFFEE 

3  lbs.  for  (1.00. 

I  sell  from  20.000 
to  30,000  lbs.  of 
coffee  every  month. 
By  buying  direct 
from  tne  growers, 
doing  my  own 
roasting  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the 
consumer,  I  do 
away  with  two  middlemen's  profits. 
That's  why  I  can  give  you  so  much 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  In- 
stant approval.  It  '  Is  a  blend  of 
four  mountain  grown  coffees,  and 
hence  high-flavored. 

Liong's  Best  Coflee  Pelivcred  to 
Your  Door  by  Parcel  Post. 

Roasted  the  moment  before  It  ts 
sent  to  you.    3  Iba.  for  91.00. 

LONGr,  the  Coffee  Man 

LONG'S  MARKKT 
11th  and  Waahlnxton  Stm. 
Oakland.  Calif. 


I        ROUND  CEMKNT  COOLER  ' 

Tliree  Successful  Seasons.  Three  Blue  Kib- 
bon9.  Hundreds  now  In  use.  NO  rCE.  Made 
in  sections.  Easily  set  up.  Ship  anywhere. 
Pull  white  enamel  inside.  Reinforced  through- 
out. Ererlasting.  Most  aanitar>'.  Pays  for 
itself  in  two  seasons.  RerolTini;  cement  shelves. 
Perfect  ventilstion.  Keeps  everj-thing.  No  taste. 
No  odor.  Testimonials.  RESIDENT  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Write  for  territory  at  once.  Only 
reeponsible  parties  considered.  Circulars  sent 
on  application. 

PITTMAN-HAMPTON  CO., 
Selma,  California. 


case  and  turned  away.  After  light- 
ing a  cigar  Aldous  went  out.  He 
was  sure  that  Quade  had  not  re- 
turned from  the  river.  Was  he 
lying  in  wait  for  him  near  the 
cabin?  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  walk  over  to  the  engineers' 
camp,  when  a  small  figure  darted 
after  him  out  of  the  gloom  of  the 
trees. 

It  was  Stevens'  boy. 

"Dad  wants  to  see  you  down  at 
the  camp,"  he  whispered  excitedly. 
"He  says  right  away — an'  for  no 
one  to  see  you.  He  said  not  to  let 
any  one  see  me.  I've  been  waiting 
for  you  to  come  out  in  the  dark." 

"Skip  back  and  tell  him  I'll  come," 
jreplied  Aldous  quickly.  "Be  sure 
you  mind  what  he  says — and  don't 
let  any  one  see  you!" 

The  boy  disappeared  like  a  rab- 
bit. Aldous  looked  back,  and 
ahead,  and  then  dived  into  the 
darkness  after  him. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he 
came  out  on  the  river  close  to 
Stevens'  camp.  A  little  nearer  he 
saw  Stevens  squatted  close  to  a 
smouldering  fire  about  which  he  was 
drying  some  clothes.  The  boy  was 
huddled  in  a  disconsolate  heap  near 
him.  Aldous  called  softly,  and 
Stevens  slowly  rose  and  stretched 
himself. 

"Sit  down,"  Stevens  said  then. 
"Get  out  of  the  moonlight.  I've  got 
something  to  tell  you." 

They  crouched  behind  the  bush. 

"You  know  what  happened," 
Stevens  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "I 
lost  my  outfit." 

"Yes,  I  saw  what  happened,  Stev- 
ens." 

The  packer  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment. One  of  his  big  hands 
reached  out  and  gripped  John  Al- 
dous by  the  arm. 

"Let  me  ask  you  something  be- 
fore I  go  on,"  he  whispered.  "You 
won't  take  offence — because  it's 
necessary.  She  looked  like  an  an- 
gel to  me  when  I  saw  her  up  at 
the  train.     But  you  know.     Is  she 

good,  or   You  know  what  we 

think  of  women  who  come  in  here 
alone.    That's  why  I  ask." 

"She's  what  you  thought  she  was, 
Stevens,"  replied  Aldous.  "As  pure 
and  as  sweet  as  she  looks.  The 
kind  we  like  to  fight  for." 

"I  was  sure  of  it,  Aldous.  That's 
why  I  sent  the  kid  for  you.  I  saw 
her  in  your  cabin — after  the  outfit 
went  to  hell.  When  I  come  back 
to  camp,  Quade  was  here.  I  was 
pretty  well  broken  up.  Didn't  talk 
to  him  much.  But  he  seen  I  had 
lost  everything.  Then  he  went  on 
down  to  your  place.  He  told  me 
that  later.  But  I  guessed  it  soon 
as  he  come  back.  I  never  see  him 
look  like  he  did  then.  I'll  cut  it 
short.  He's  mad — loon  mad — over 
that  girl.  I  played  the  sympathy 
act,  thinkin'  of  you — an'  her.  He 
hinted  at  some  easy  money.  I  let 
him  understand  that  at  the  present 
writin'  I'd  be  willing  to  take  money 
most  any  way,  and  that  I  didn't 
have  any  particular  likin'  for  you. 
Then  it  come  out.  He  made  me  a 
proposition." 

Stevens  lowered  his  voice,  and 
stopped  to  peer  again  about  the 
bush. 

"Go  on,"  urged  Aldous.  "We're 
alone." 

Stevens  bent  so  near  that  his  to- 
bacco-laden breath  swept  his  com- 
panion's cheek. 

"He  said  he'd  replace  my  lost  out- 
fit if  I'd  put  you  out  of  the  way 
some  time  day  after  to-morrow!" 

"Kill  me?" 

"Yes." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  a 
silence  broken  only  by  their  tense 
breathing.  Aldous  had  found  the 
packer's  hand.  He  was  gripping  it 
hard. 

"Thank  you,  old  man,"  he  said. 
"And  he  believes  you  will  do  it?" 

"I  told  him  I  would — day  after 
to-morrow — an'  throw  your  body  in 
the  Athabasca." 


Loyal  to  the  Service 

They  Uphold  Each  Other's  Hands 


The  public  must  be  served. 
This  is  the  dominating  thought  of 
the  entire  Bell  organization  from  the 
president  down.  Every  employe 
feels  the  sense  of  responsibility  that 
this  working  principle  implies.  The 
public  must  be  served — efficiently, 
uninterruptedly. 

In  the  ful^lment  of  this  policy, 
the  management  of  the  Bell  System 
realizes  that  every  individual  em- 
ploye must  give  undivided  and 
undistracted  effort  and  interest  to 
his  work. 

To  assure  this,  every  worker  re- 
ceives adequate  remuneration, 
ample  protection  in  case  of  illness 
and  provision  for  old  age.  All  these 
personal  matters  are  cared  for  so 
that  the  employe  has  the  least  pos- 


sible worry  regarding  his  own  wel- 
fare. His  whole-hearted  attention 
can  be  devoted  to  serving  the  public. 

While  each  employe  realizes 
that  he  is  but  a  single  factor,  he 
understands  that  not  only  is  su- 
preme personal  effort  expected  of 
him,  but  also  a  loyal  support  to 
every  other  telephone  worker. 

There  is  something  in  the  tele- 
phone organization  which  imbues 
every  employe  with  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  public.  All  feel  a 
direct  responsibility  for  each  other 
because  each  recognizes  that  only 
by  mutual  endeavor  can  they  render 
the  high  standard  of  service  which 
is  expected  of  them.  They  uphold 
each  other's  hands  so  that  the 
public  may  be  served. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companv 
And.  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service. 


THROUGH  the  microscope,  a 
spindle  looks  as  rough  as  sand 
paper.  That's  where  the  rub  comes. 
But  the  powdered  mica  in  Mica 
Axle  Grease  fills  up  this  uneven- 
ness,  making  a  smoother,  cooler 
bearing.  That's  why  Mica  does  bet- 
ter work,  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Califoraia) 


•  --I. 

Lasts  Twice 
As  Long 


MICA  GREASE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

ia  a  aplenilid  fertilizer  for 

ALFALFA,  WHEAT,  ORANGES,  PRUNES,  ETC. 
The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,         332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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AUTO  MtCHAMiai 


10,000  Skilled  Men  Wanted 

in  the  Automobile  and  Engineering  lines — right  now — 
in  California.   AVhy  don't  you  get  ready? 
Practical  courses,  directed  by  practical  experts,  will 
qualify  you  for  any  of  these  positions — 


— Auto  Repairer 
— Machinist 

— Mpcbanical  Draftsman 
— Telegrapher 
— Civil  Eoigineer 
— Mathematics 


— Auto  Machinist 
— Electrician 
— <ias  Bnifines 
— Industrial  Chemist 
— Estimating 
— Structural  Engineer 


— Auto  Truckman 
— Electrical  Engineer 
— \VireIe«  Operator 
— Architect 
--Plan  Heading 
— Concrete  BuUder 


Three  stories  of  modem  equipnient^ — modem  machine 
shops  —  Assembling  plant  —  Electric  shops  —  Lathes — 
Drill  presses— Shapers— Milling  machines— Grinders- 
Bench  Tools — Gear  cutters — Autos. 
Better  positions,  better  pay,  independence  are  witUn 
your  reach  —  Let  Heald's  help  you  —  No  racations — 
enter  at  any  time — Day  and  Night  Classes — Mark  and 
Mail  this  ad. 


Heald's  Automobile 
and 

Engineering  Schools 
Tan  Ness  and  Post, 

San  Francisco 


Please  send  me  full  information 
about  the  course  checked  above. 


Name  — 

Address 


PUll 


'^w^.  f   

^  counts  in  plowing 


You  need  power  in  a  tractor — dependable,  steady  power — and 
you  get  it  in  the  Caterpillar.  But  you  need  something  more  — 
you  need  that  power  converted  into  pull  at  the  drawbar  with 
least  possible  loss.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Caterpillar 
outpulls  most  tractors  of  the  same  rated  horsepower 

— there  is  no  loss  of  power  through  slippage — the  sure  ground-grip  of  the  long,  wide 
tracks  prevents  that. 

—Holt  constructioa  gets  the  power  from  motor  to  drawbar  with  minimum  frictional 
loss.  ^^^Bfc^  ^^^^^ 


1 

i 


You  cati  depend  upon  the  Caterpillar  to 
give  you  service,  day  after  day — day 
and  night  if  necessary — with  low  oper- 
ating cost  and  minimum  upkeep  ex- 
pense. There's  a  reason  why  the  Cater- 
pillar was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at 
both  California  expositions.  There's  a 
reason  why  it  wins  highest  honors  in 


Reg.  US. Pat  Oa 


every  competitive  test  Study  the  Cater- 
pillar and  you'll  find  that  reason — right 
design, right  materials, right  construction. 
Or,  better  still,  investigate  the  records 
of  Caterpillar  owners.  Their  success  and 
satisfaction   is  a   sure   guarantee  that 
you,  too,  will  find  the  Caterpillar  the 
most  profitable  tractor  investment, 
jfc  Let  us  give  you  more  facts  and  figures  about  the  Cat- 
•rerpillar.  A  request  for  Catalog  No.      p       will  bring 
you  full  information.  Send  for  it  today, 

I  The  Holt  Mfg.  Company,  Inc. 

Stockton,  Csdifornia 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Lo*  Angeles,  Calif. 

Spokane, Wash.  Portland,  Or*. 


"Snicndid,  Stevens!  You've  got 
Sherlock  Holmes  beat  by  a  mile! 
.\nd  does  he  want  you  to  do  this 
pretty  job  because  I  gave  him  a 
crack  on  the  jaw?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  exclaimed  Stev- 
ens quickly.  "He  knows  the  girl  is 
a  stranger  and  alone.  You've  taken 
an  interest  in  her.  With  you  out  of 
the  way,  she  won't  be  missed. 
Dammit,  man,  don't  you  know  his 
system?  And,  if  he  ever  wanted 
anything  in  his  life  he  wants  her. 
She's  turned  that  poison-blood  of 
his  into  fire.  He  raved  about  her 
here.  He'll  go  the  limit.  He'll  do 
anything  to  get  her.  He's  so  crazy 
I  believe  he'd  give  every  dollar  he's 
got.  There's  just  one  thing  for  you 
to  do.  Send  the  girl  back  where  she 
come  from.  Then  you  get  out.  As 
for  myself — I'm  goin'  to  emigrate. 
.Ain't  got  a  dollar  now,  so  I  might 
as  well  hit  for  the  prairies  an'  get 
a  job  on  a  ranch.  Next  winter  I 
guess  me  'n  the  kid  will  trap  up 
on   the   Parsnip  River." 

"You're  wrong — clean  wrong," 
said  Aldous  quietly.  "Roper  has  a 
thirty-horse  outfit  for  sale.  Buy  it 
to-morrow.  I'll  pay  for  it,  and  you 
needn't  consider  yourself  a  dollar  in 
debt.  Some  day  I'll  have  you  take 
me  on  a  long  "trip,  and  that  will 
make  up  for  it.  As  for  the  girl  and 
myself — we're  going  on  to  Tete 
Jaunc  to-morrow." 

Aldous  could  see  the  amazed 
packer  staring  at  him  in  the  gloom. 
"You  don't  think  I'm  sellin'  myself, 
do  you,  Aldous?"  he  asked  huskily. 
"That  ain't  why  you're  doin'  this — 
for  me  'n  the  kid — is  it?" 

"I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
it  before  I  saw  you  to-night,"  re- 
peated Aldous.  "I've  got  lots  of 
money,  and  I  don't  use  but  a  little 
of  it.  It  sometimes  accumulates  so 
fast  that  it  bothers  me.  Besides, 
I've  promised  to  accept  payment  for 
the  outfit  in  trips.  These  moun- 
tains have  got  a  hold  on  me,  Stev- 
ens. I'm  going  to  take  a  good  many 
trips  before  I  die." 

"Not  if  you  go  on  to  Tete  Jaune, 
you  ain't,"  replied  Stevens,  biting  a 
huge  quid  from  a  black  plug. 

Aldous  had  risen  to  his  feet. 
Stevens  stood  up  beside  him. 

"If  you  go  on  to  Tete  Jaune 
you're  a  bigger  fool  than  I  was  in 
tryin'  to  swim  the  outfit  across  the 
river  to-day,"  he  added.  "Listen!" 
He  leaned  toward  Aldous,  his  eyes 
gleaming.  "In  the  last  six  months 
there's  been  forty  dead  men  dragged 
out  of  the  Frazer  between  Tete 
Jaune  an'  Fort  George.  You  know 
that.  The  papers  have  called  'em 
accidents — the  'toll  of  railroad  build- 
ing.' Mebby  a  part  of  it  is. 
Mcbby  a  half  of  them  forty  died  by 
accident.  The  other  half  didn't. 
They  were  sent  down  by  Culver 
Rann  and  Bill  Quade. 

"And  you  think  I'll  go  in  the  Fra- 
zer?" 

"Egzactly.  Quade  would  rather 
have  you  in  there  than  in  the  Atha- 
basca.   And  then  " 

"Well?" 

Stevens  spat  into  the  bush,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "This  beau- 
tiful lady  you've  taken  an  interest  in 
will  turn  up  missing,  Aldous.  She'll 
disapnear  off  the  face  of  the  map — 
just  like  Stimson's  wife  did.  You 
remember  Stimson?" 

"He  was  found  in  the  Frazer," 
said  Aldous,  gripning  the  other's 
arm  in  the  darkness. 

"Egzactly.  An'  that  nretty  wife 
of  his  disappeared  a  little  later.  Up 
there  ever"body's  too  busy  to  ask 
where  other  people  go.  Culver  Rann 
an'  Bill  Quade  know  what  happened 
to  Stimson,  an'  they  know  what  hap- 
pened to  Stimson's  wife.  You  don't 
want  to  go  to  Tete  Jaune.  You 
don't  want  to  let  her  go.  I  know 
what   I'm    talking  about.  Because 


There  fell  a  moment's  silence. 
Aldous  waited.  Stevens  spat  again, 
and  finished   in  a  whisper: 


"Quade  went  to  Tete  Jaune  to- 
night. He  went  on  a  hand-car. 
He's  got  something  he  wants  to  tell 
Culver  Rann  that  he  don't  dare  tele- 
phone or  telegraph.  \n'  he  wants 
to  get  that  something  to  him  ahead 
of  to-morrow's  train.  Understand?" 


CHAPTER  VIII 

JOHN  ALDOUS  confessed  to 
himself  that  he  did  not  quite 
understand,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
fort Stevens  had  made  to  impress 
upon  him  the  importance  of  not  go- 
ing to  Tete  Jaune.  He  was  be- 
wildered over  a  number  of  things, 
and  felt  that  he  needed  to  be  alone 
for  a  time  to  clear  his  mind.  He 
left  Stevens,  promising  to  return 
later  to  share  a  couple  of  blankets 
and  a  cart  of  his  tepee,  for  he  was 
determined  to  keep  his  promise  to 
Joanne,  and  not  return  to  his  own 
cabin,  even  though  Quade  had  left 
Miette.  He  followed  a  moonlit  trail 
along  the  river  to  an  abandoned 
surveyors'  camp,  knowing  that  he 
would  meet  no  one. 

He  went  on  down  the  trail,  his 
hands  clenched  tightly.  After  all,  it 
was  not  fear  of  Quade  or  of  what 
he  might  attempt  that  filled  him 
with  uneasiness.  It  was  Joanne 
herself,  her  strange  quest,  its  final 
outcome.  With  the  thought  that  she 
was  seeking  for  the  man  who  was 
her  husband,  a  leaden  hand  seemed 
gripping  at  his  heart.  He  tried  to 
shake  it  oflF,  but  it  was  like  a  sick- 
ness. "To  believe  that  she  had  been 
the  wife  of  another  man  or  that  she 
could  ever  belong  to  anv  other  man 
than  himself  seemed  like  shutting 
his  eyes  forever  to  the  sun.  And 
yet  she  had  told  him.  She  had  be- 
longed to  another  man:  she  might 
belong  to  him  even  now.  She  had 
come  to  find  if  he  was  alive — or 
dead. 

And  if  alive?  Aldous  stopped 
again,  and  looked  down  into  the 
dark  pit  through  which  the  river 
was  rushing  a  hundred  feet  below 
him.  It  tore  in  frothing  maelstroms 
through  a  thousand  rocks,  filling 
the  night  with  a  low  thunder.  To 
John  Aldous  the  sound  of  it  might 
have  been  a  thousand  miles  away. 
He  did  not  hear.  His  eye  saw 
nothing  in  the  blackness.  For  a  few 
moments  the  question  he  had  asked 
himself  obliterated  everything.  If 
they  found  Joanne's  husband  alive 
at  Tete  Jaune — what  then?  He 
turned  back,  retracing  his  steps  over 
the  trail. 

He  did  not  return  at  once  to  the 
scenes  about  Quade's  place,  but 
went  to  the  station,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  farther  up  the  track.  Here, 
in  a  casual  way,  he  learned  from 
the  little  pink-faced  Cockney  Eng- 
lishman who  watched  the  office  at 
night  that  Stevens  had  been  correct 
in  his  information.  Quade  had  gone 
to  Tete  Jaune.  Although  it  was 
11  o'clock,  Aldous  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  the  engineers'  camp, 
still  another  quarter  of  a  mile  deeper 
in  the  bush.  He  was  restless.  He 
did  not  feel  that  he  could  sleep  that 
night.  The  engineers'  camp  he  ex- 
pected to  find  in  darkness,  and  he 
was  surprised  when  he  saw  a  light 
burning  brightly  in  Keller's  cabin. 

Keller  was  the  assistant  divisional 
engineer,  and  they  had  become  good 
friends. 

The  engineer  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  his  coat  off,  his  fat, 
stubby  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets 
of  his  baggy  trousers,  his  red  face 
and  bald  cranium  shining  in  the 
lamplight.  A  strange  fury  blazed  in 
his  eyes  as  he  ifreeted  his  visitor. 
He  began  pacing  back  and  forth 
across  the  room,  puffing  volumes  of 
smoke  from  a  huge  bowled  German 
pipe  as  he  motioned  Aldous  to  a 
chair. 

"What's  the  matter,  Peter?" 
"Enough — an'  be  damned!"  growl- 
ed Peter. 
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"You  haven't  heard — about  the 
bear?" 

"Not  a  word,  Peter." 
Keller   took   his   hands    from  his 
pockets    and  the     big-bowled  pipe 
from  his  mouth. 

"You  know  what  I  did  with  that 
bear,"  he  said.  "More  than  a  year 
ago  I  made  friends  with  her  up 
there  on  the  hill  instead  of  killing 
her.  Last  summer  I  got  her  so  she'd 
eat  out  of  my  hands.  I  fed  her  a 
barrel  of  sugar  between  July  and 
November.  We  used  to  chum  it  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  I'd  pet  her  like 
a  dog.  Why,  damn  it,  man,  I 
thought  more  of  that  bear  than  I 
did  of  any  human  in  these  regions! 
And  she  got  so  fond  of  me  she 
didn't  leave  to  den  up  until  January. 
This  spring  she  came  out  with  two 
cubs,  an'  as  soon  as  they  could 
waddle  she  brought  'em  out  there  on 
the  hillside  an'  waited  for  me.  We 
were  better  chums  than  ever.  I've 
got  another  half  barrel  of  sugar — 
lump  sugar — on  the  way  from  Ed- 
monton. An'  now  what  do  you 
think  that  damned  C.  N.  R.  gang 
has  done?  They've  blown  her  up! 
Put  a  stick  of  dynamite  under  some 
sugar,  attached  a  battery  wire  to  it, 
an'  when  she  was  licking  up  the 
sugar  touched  it  off.  An'  I  can't  do 
anything,  damn  'em!  Bears  ain't 
protected.  The  government  of  this 
province  calls  'em  pests.'  Murder 
'em  on  sight,  it  says.  An'  those 
fiends  over  there  think  it's  a  good 
joke  on  me — an'  the  bear!" 

Keller  was  sweating.  His  fat 
hands  were  clenched,  and  his  round, 
plump  body  fairly  shook  with  ex- 
citement and  anger. 

"When  I  went  over  to-night  they 
laughed  at  me — the  whole  bunch," 
he  went  on  thickly.  "I  offered  to 
lick  every  man  in  the  outfit  from  A 
to  Z,  an'  I  ain't  had  a  fight  in 
twenty  vears.  Instead  of  fighting 
like  men,  a  dozen  of  them  grabbed 
hold  of  me,  chucked  me  into  a 
blanket,  an'  bounced  me  for  fifteen 
minutes  straight!  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Aldous?  Me — assis- 
tant divisional  engineer  of  the  G.  T. 
P. — bounced  in  a  blanket!  What 
can  I  do?"  he  demanded. 

"Nothing,''  said  .Aldous.  "You've 
had  something  like  this  coming  to 
you,  Peter.  I've  been  expecting  it. 
All  the  camps  for  twenty  miles  up 
and  down  the  line  know  what  you 
thought  of  that  bear.  You  fired 
Tibbits  because,  as  you  said,  he  was 
too  thick  with  Quade.  You  told 
him  that  right  before  Quade's  face. 
Tibbits  is  now  foreman  of  that 
grading  gang  over  there.  Two  and 
two  make  four,  you  know.  Tibbits — 
Quade — the  blown-up  bear.  Quade 
doesn't  miss  an  opportunity,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  it  is.  Tibbits  and 
Quade  did  this  to  get  even  with  you. 
Lou  might  report  the  blanket  affair 
to  the  contractors  of  the  other  road. 
I  don't  believe  they  would  stand  for 
it." 

"I  guess  you're  right,  Aldous,"  he 
said.  "Some  day — I'll  even  up  on 
Quade." 

"And  so  shall  I,  Peter." 

The  engineer  stared  into  the  oth- 
er's eyes. 

"You  " 

Aldous  nodded. 

"Quade  left  for  Tete  Jaune  to- 
night, on  a  hand-car.  I  follow  him 
to-morrow,  on  the  train.  I  can't  tell 
you  what's  up,  Peter,  but  I  don't 
think  it  will  stoo  this  side  of  death 
for  Quade  and  Culver  Rann — or  me. 
I  mean  that  quite  literally.  I  don't 
see  how  more  than  one  side  can 
come  out  alive.  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions  before  I  go  on  to 
Tete  Jaune.  You  know  every  moun- 
tain and  trail  about  the  place,  don't 
you?" 

"I've  tramped  them  all,  afoot  and 
horseback." 

"Then  perhaps  vou  can  direct  me 
to  what  I  must  find — a  man's  grave." 

Peter  Keller  paused  in  the  act  of 
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tree:  insurance, 

THE  WELL  BRANCHED  FIBROUS  ROOT— 

Grown  only  on  our  foothill  location, 
which  also  is  immune  from  crown  gall. 

INSURES  A  TREE  THAT  WILL  GROW— 

Being  propagated  from  parent  trees 
that  are  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  the  well-branched  fibrous  root 

INSURES    A    TREE   THAT    BEARS  GOOD 
FRUIT. 

Healthy  Trees  and  Heavy  Yields  Mean  Profits. 
Prunes  —  Shipping   Plums  —  Bartlett  Pears 
Cherries — Almonds — Apricots — Olives 

In  all  these  varieties  California  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  all 
markets — all  safe  and  profitable  according  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  your  location.  Plant  any  of  these  and  your  income 
is  assured. 

Our  many  years'  experience  as  fruit  growers,  fruit  ship- 
pers and  nurserymen,  is  at  your  service.  Let  us  help  you 
solve  your  problems.   Write  us. 

Trees  are  selling  fast  and  there  will  again  be  a  shortage. 
Wait,  and  you  will  be  disappointed.  Give  us  your  order  now 
while  our  foothill  grown  trees  can  be  reserved  for  you. 

Mail  us  a  list  of  your  wants  to  P.  O.  Box  A,  Newcastle, 
for  special  quotation. 

SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 


Newcastle, 


Secretary  and  Manager. 

California 
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\ — The  New  Portable — A  Real  One -Man  Stump  Puller  — | 

Proven  a  most  economical  device  for  clearing  stump  land.    Pulls  stumps  faster,  cheaper  and  with' 
work.    Your  fifteen-year-old  boy  can  drive  it  around,  load  and  unload  it  alone.  The 

Hercules  f^rtabTe  Stump  Puller 

Comes  eqaipped  complete,  ready  for  work.  The  new  portable  is  the  srreatest  development  in  stamp  pullers 
of  today.  One  man  handles  the  job  alone,  no  extra  help  needed.  Tninlc  of  the  tremendous  saving  of  two 
extra  men  at  $2.25  per  day.  Hercules  Beats  Hand>Power  Machine.  In  Minnesota  State  Experimental 
Farm  test  the  Hercules  pulled  more  stumps  than  a  hand-power  machine  and  pulled  the  stumps  at  61% 
less  cost.  Think  of  it,  Bl'.o  cheaper  for  yon  to  operate  tne  Hercules,  The  Hercules,  at  another  State 
Experimental  Farm  test,  pulled  stumps  at  70%  less  cost  than  dynamite.  Write  me  your  stump  pulling  prob- 
lems today.  Tell  me  just  how  much  land  you  have  to  clear,  ril  tdl  you  how  to  get  stumps  out  for  the  leaat 
money.  The  stump  puller  that  will  save  you  money  and  do  the  work  faster  and  saferis  the  puller  you  want,  A  card  from  yoo  today  brinira  my  special  low  price, 
the  most  remarkable  stump  puller  ofTer  ever  made— all  facts  and  proof,  with  full  particulars  also  information  regarding  Hercules  Hand-Power  Machine  with  120,000 
lbs,  puli.    My  book  contains  a  fund  of  practical,  useful  information.  Write  for  it  today.  B.  A.  Fuller,  Pres.  HERCULES  MFC  CO  1  '>742Sth  St    CentervlHe  la,  __i 


TO  LEASE 

— 40-acre  Irrigated  alfalfa  farm, 
stocked  and  furnished  with  all 
necessary  farm  implements  and  ve- 
hicles. Good  house,  barn,  wind- 
mill and  tank  house. 

20-acre  irrigated  farm  with  good 
house,  barn,  wind-mill  and  tank 
house. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

NEIL  E.  MUNRO  &  CO., 

First  National  Bank  Duilding, 
Berkeley,  California. 

'  PRUNE  AND  CHERRY  TREES  ^ 

We  offer  fine  ttirifty  stock  at  bottom  prices. 
Also  i>ear  and  walnut  trees  and  other  first  class 
nursery  stocks  at  bargain  rates.  Order  to-day 
—we  are  nearly  sold  out. 

Benedict  Nursery  Co. 

185  E.  87tli  St.  N.,  Portland,  Oregon 


FREE  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  advertiser  offers  to  send 
free  a  04-i>age  account  book.  The  book  is  arranged 
to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple  form ;  shows  how 
to  charge  against  crop  production;  lias  a  laborer's 
time  record  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  Look 
up  the  advertisement  and  write  a  postal  card  to 
Che  advertiser,  not  to  us.  and  get  this  book.  You 
will  find  it  usefuL— Advt. 


Young  men  make  from  $100  to  $200  a  mouth.  Answer  the  adyertisement 
at  the  bottom  of  page  24. 


$2,500  Per  Acre  Per  Year — Growers 
Tell  of  Big  Profits  Raising  Golden  Seal 

"5  acres  yielded  about  3,000  lbs.  per  acre." — Dr.  I.  C.  Curtis,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
"Obtained  at  a  rate  of  about  4,500  lbs.  dry  root  per  acre  from  small 
patch  grown  in  back  yard.     This  was  equal  to  $20,000  per  acre." — C.  M. 
Goodspeed.  Mayor  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

"Dug  241  lbs.  green  root,  equivalent  to  about  75  lbs.  dry  root,  from 
528  sq.  ft.  This  is  equivalent  to  6,000  lbs.  per  acre." — Casbery  Maynard, 
Grundy,  Va. 

"Obtained  57  lbs.  green  root  from  300  sq.  ft.  (about  1-145  acre),  equal  to 
3,350  lbs.  dry  root  per  acre." — L.  &  Henry  Moore,  Sandy  Hook,  Ky. 

Golden  Seal  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  at  $5  a  pound.  Figure  It  out 
for  yourself,  the  big  profits  to  be  made.    Instructions  for  growing  will  be 

given. 

Two-year-old  plants  920  per  1,000. 

>VILLO>^TBR00K  FARM,  Box  9,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Redwood  City,  Col. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  first  column  on  page  21  you  will  find  how  to  get 
Valuable  gas  engine  and  rubber  belting  Information  free.  Look  it  up. 
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FREE 


You  will  find  in- 
formation worth 
many  dollars  to 
you  in  the  five 
Giant  books.  They 
are  written  to  show 
Pacific  Coast  land 
owners  how  to  save 
and  make  money 
by  using 


<E^FARM  POWDERS 

^^^—i STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL. 

Here  are  the  subjects  of  the  books  that  are  sent  FREE: 


Ct...—.— 0  24  pages,  23  illustrations.  £x- 
plains  and  shows  the  most 
effective  methods  of  blasting.  Tells  you  how  to 
get  out  stumps  of  any  size  cleaner,  easier  and 
cheaper  by  using  either  of  the  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders— Eureka  Stumping  Powder  for  dry  work 
and  Giant  Stumping  Powder  for  wet  work. 

Boulders    shows  how  to  pjace  charges 
lor  stone  blastmg.  Gives 
amount  of  Giant  Powder  required  to  break  up 
stones  of  various  sizes. 

/^j.— — 1„    No  deep  plowing  or  cultivation  is 
half  so  effective  as  subsoiling  with 
the  Giant  Farm  Powders.   If  you  believe  in  til- 
lage you  believe  in  subsoil  blasting.  Ask  for  the 
Giant  Subsoiling  book,  "Better  Farm  Tillage." 
T|,p^»    Trees  in  blasted  beds  develop 
CCS    twice  the  root  systems  of  trees 
in  unblasted  soil.    They  have  the  loosened 
earth  and  the  food  needed  to  do  it.  In 
blasted  soil,  rains  and  irrigation  water  sink 
down  many  feet  and  there  is  no  surface 
run-off.     The  Giant  Tree  book,  "Better 
Orchard   Tillage,"   gives   complete  direc- 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

Home  Office :  San  Frzuiciico 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Distributors  everywhere  in  the  West 


tions  for  orchard  soil  improve- 
ment. 

T^i4-^l%A»  You  can  blast  out 
L/IlCneS  clean,  deep  ditches 
with  Giant  Powders.  The  sides  will 
be  sharp  and  even.  The  Giant  Book, 
"Better  Ditching,"  tells  how  to  do  it. 

Mail  the  Coupon 

Any  or  all  of  these  books  will  be 
sent  on  request.  Marie  in  the  coupon 
(or  write  on  a  postcard)  the  subjects 
that  interest  you.  Doit  now,  before 
you  lay  this  aside. 


Less  Carbon 

—  because  Zerolene  is 
made  from  Asphalt-base 
crude.  It  burns  up  clean, 
and  goes  out  with  the 
exhaust. 


ZEROLENE 

iheSioMJard  Oil  ior  Moior  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 

(Calilorotj) 


Elvery  2nd  V*^^  Screw  agMH 

Pnrpce  ■  „      ^  ■  Caning  ■  ^ 

NEW  ■  Hand  Fittinia  m  m 

^&X.r  I  and  IH 

Hot  AsphaltDm  ^||  IfEW  d&  Guaranteed  J^^^^ 

Dipped  - —  "  


Screw 
Caning 
Flttlnga 

and 
Valves 
Guaranteed 
for  Pressure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


relighting  his  pipe.  For  a  moment 
he  stared  in  amazement. 

"There  are  a  great  many  graves 
up  at  Tete  Jaune,"  he  said,  at  last. 
"A  great  many  graves — and  many 
of  them  unmarked.  If  it's  a  Quade 
grave  you're  looking  for,  Aldous,  it 
will  be  unmarked." 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  marked 
— or  was  at  one  time,"  said  .\ldous. 
"It's  the  grave  of  a  man  who  had 
quite  an  unusual  name,  Peter,  and 
you  might  remember  it —  Mortimer 
FitzHugh." 

"FitzHugh — FitzHugh,"  repeated 
Keller,  puffing  out  fresh  volumes  of 
smoke.    "Mortimer   FitzHugh  " 

"He  died,  I  believe,  before  there 
was  a  Tete  Taune,  or  at  least  before 
the  steel  reached  there,"  added  Al- 
dous. "He  was  on  a  hunting  trip, 
and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  his 
death  was  a  violent  one." 

Keller  rose  and  fell  into  his  old 
habit  of  pacing  back  and  forth 
across  the  room,  a  habit  that  had 
worn  a  path  in  the  bare  pine  boards 
of  the  floor. 

"There's  graves  an'  graves  up 
there,  but  not  so  man"  that  were 
there  before  Tete  Jaunc  came,"  he 
began,  between  puffs.  '"There's  two 
unmarked  graves  in  Glacier  Canyon, 
but  I  guess  they're  ten  years  old  if 
a  day.  Burns  was  shot.  I  knew 
him.  Plenty  died  after  the  steel 
came,  but  before  that  " 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  He  faced 
Aldous.  His  breath  came  in  quick 
jerks. 

"By  Heaven,  I  do  remember!" 'he 
cried.  "There's  a  mountain  in  the 
Saw  Tooth  Range,  twelve  miles  from 
Tete  Jaune — a  mountain  with  the 
prettiest  basin  you  ever  saw  at  the 
foot  of  it,  with  a  lake  no  bigger 
than  this  camp,  and  an  old  cabin 
which  Yellowhead  himself  must 
have  built  fifty  years  ago.  There's 
a  blind  canyon  runs  out  of  it,  short 
an'  dark,  on  the  right.  We  found 
a  grave  there.  I  don't  remember 
the  first  name  on  the  slab.  Mebby 
it  was  washed  out.  But,  so  'elp  me 
God,  the  last  name  was  FitzHugh. 

With  a  sudden  cry,  Aldous  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  caught  Keller's  arm. 

"You're  sure  of  it,  Peter?" 

"Positive!" 

It  was  impossible  for  Aldous  to 
repress  his  excitement.  The  engi- 
neer stared  at  him  even  harder  than 
before. 

"What  can  that  grave  have  to  do 
with  Quade?"  he  asked.  "The  man 
died  before  Quade  was  known  in 
these  regions." 

"I  can't  tell  you  now,  Peter,"  re- 
plied Aldous,  pulling  the  engineer 
to  the  table.  "But  I  think  you'll 
know  quite  soon.  For  the  present, 
I  want  you  to  sketch  out  a  map 
t!iat  will  take  me  to  the  grave.  Will 
you  ?" 

On  the  table  were  pencil  and  pa- 
per. Keller  seated  himself  and  drew 
them  toward  him. 

For  several  minutes  they  bent  low 
over  the  table,  Peter  Keller  describ- 
ing the  trail  to  the  Saw  Tooth 
Mountain  as  he  sketched  it,  step  by 
step,  on  a  sheet  of  office  paper. 
When  it  was  done,  Aldous  folded  it 
carefully  and  placed  it  in  his  wallet. 

"I  can't  go  wrong,  and — thank 
you,  Keller!" 

After  Aldous  had  gone,  Peter  Kel- 
ler sat  for  some  time  in  deep 
thought." 

"Now  I  wonder  what  the  devil 
there  can  be  about  a  grave  to  make 
him  so  happy,"  he  grumbled,  listen- 
ing to  the  whistle  that  was  growing 
fainter  down  the  trail. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

STEVENS,  dreaming  of  twenty 
horses  plunging  to  death  among 
the  rocks  in  the  river,  slept  un- 
easily. He  awoke  before  it  was 
dawn,  but  when  he  dragged  himself 
from  his  tepee,  moving  quietly  not 
to  awaken  his  boy,  he  found  John 
.'Mdous  on  his  knees  before  a  small 
fire,  slicing  thin  rashers  of  bacon 
into  a  frying-pan.    John  Aldous,  with 


three  hours  between  the  blankets  to 
his  credit,  was  as  cheery  as  the 
crackling  fire  itself.  He  had  wanted 
to  whistle  for  the  last  half-hour.  See- 
ing Stevens,  he  began  now. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  rouse  you  un- 
til breakfast  was  ready,"  he  inter- 
rupted himself  to  say.  "I  heard  yon 
groaning,  Stevens.  I  know  you  had 
a  bad  night.  Find  the  coffee,  will 
you?    I  couldn't." 

For  a  moment  Stevens  stood  over 
him. 

"See  here,  .\ldous,  you  didn't  mean 
what  you  said  last  night,  did  you? 
You  didn't  mean — that?" 

"Confound  it,  yes!  Can't  you  un- 
derstand plain  English,  Stevens? 
Don't  you  believe  a  man  when  he's  a 
gentleman?  Buy  that  outfit!  Why, 
I'd  buy  twenty  outfits  to-day,  I'm — 
I'm  feeling  so  fine,  Stevens!" 

For  the  first  time  in  forty-eight 
hours  Stevens  smiled. 

"I  was  wondering  if  I  hadn't  been 
dreaming,"  he  said.  "Once,  a  long 
time  ago,  I  guess  I  felt  just  like  you 
do  now." 

With  which  cryptic  remark  he  went 
for  the  coffee. 

Aldous  looked  up  in  time  to  see  the 
boy  stagger  sleepily  out  of  the  tepee. 
There  was  something  pathetic  about 
the  motherlessness  of  the  picture, 
and  he  understood  a  little  of  what 
Stevens  had  meant. 

An  hour  later,  with  breakfast  over, 
they  started  for  Curly's.  Curly  was 
pulling  on  his  boots  when  they  ar- 
rived, while  his  wife  was  frying  the 
inevitable  bacon  in  the  kitchen. 

"I  hear  you  have  some  horses  for 
sale.  Curly,"  said  Aldous. 

"I'll  give  you  sixty  dollars  apiece 
for  twenty-eight  head,  and  that's  just 
ten  dollars  apiece  more  than  they're 
worth." 

Curly  nodded,  looking  from  Aldous 
to  Stevens  to  see  if  he  could  detect 
anything  that  looked  like  a  joke. 

"Hit's  a  go,"  he  said. 

-Aldous  handed  him  a  check  for 
si.xteen  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

"Make  out  the  bill  of  sale  to 
Stevens,"  he  said.  "I'm  paying  for 
them,  but  they're  Stevens'  horses. 
-And,  look  here,  Curly.  I'm  buying 
them  only  with  your  agreement  that 
you'll  say  nothing  about  who  paid 
for  them.    Will  you  agree  to  that?" 

"Gyve  me  a  Bible,"  he  demanded. 
"Hi'Il  swear  Stevens  p'id  for  them! 
I  give  you  the  word  of  a  Hinglish 
gentleman!" 

Without  another  word  Aldous 
opened  the  cabin  door  and  was  gone. 

Aldous  went  at  once  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  for  the  first  time  inquired 
into  the  condition  that  was  holding 
back  the  Tete  Jaune  train.  He  found 
that  a  slide  had  given  way,  burying 
a  section  of  track  under  gravel  and 
rock.^  A  hundred  men  were  at  work 
clearing  it  away,  and  it  was  proba- 
ble they  would  finish  by  noon.  A 
gang  boss,  who  had  come  back  with 
telegraphic  reports,  said  that  half  a 
dozen  men  had  carried  Quade's 
hand-car  over  the  obstruction  about 
midnight. 

It  was  7  o'clock  when  Aldous  left 
for  the  Miette  bottom.  He  believed 
that  Joanne  would  be  up.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  first  glow  of 
day  usually  found  the  Ottos  at 
breakfast,  and  for  half  an  hour  the 
sun  had  been  shining  on  the  top  of 
Pyramid  Mountain.  He  was  eager 
to  tell  her  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  Keller.  He  followed  a  nar- 
row path  that  brought  him  behind 
the  tent-house.  He  heard  no  voices. 
A  few  steps  more  and  he  emerged 
upon  a  scene  that  stopped  him  and 
set  his  heart  thumping. 

Less  than    a   dozen    paces  away 
stood   Mrs.  Otto  and  Joanne,  their 
hacks  toward  him.    They  were  gaz- 
ing silently  and  anxiously  in  the  i'' 
rection  of  the  thick,  low  bush  acn 
the  clearing,  through  which  led  ti 
trail  to  his  cabin.    He  did  not  look 
toward    the   bush.     His    eyes  were 
upon    Joanne.     Her    slender  figure 
was  full  in  the  golden  radiance  of 
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RHODODENDRONS 

Washlngrton  State  Flower 
Collected   from   the  Foreat 

25  coUected  plants,  6  to  10  ioches.  .{1.00 
100  pUnta  prepaid  parcel  poet  ...$3.75 
Transplants  ....$2.50  per  dozen,  prepaid 
Plants  potted  or  transplanted,  $5  per  100 
Hucklebeorles,  Madronas,  Splreas  and 
many  ottier  NatiTe  Fruits,  Plants  and 
Flowers,  same  prices,  and  special  rates 
by  1.000  lots. 

Joel  Shomaker 

OLYMPIC  NATURE  NURSERY, 
Nelllta.  Washington. 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL 

SOLID  OAK  ROCKER 

is  massive  and  comfortable;  auto- 
mobile seat,  12  springs,  upholstered 
in  fine  grade  Genuine  Leather,  21x 
19;  back  36  inches  high. 
Yoa  can  own  It  for  $6.50  and  be 
happy.  Worth  $12. 
This  advertisement  returned  with 
your  address  brings  you  one  of  our 
Big  Illustrated  Furniture  Catalogs 
FREE.  It  contains  a  vast  display 
of  Household  Furnishings  at  prices 
of  which  the  above  Is  simply  a  sug- 
gestion. 

THE  ZUMBRO  COMPANY 
1401  Fifth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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the  morning  sun,  and  Aldous  felt 
himself  under  the  spell  of  a  joyous 
wonder  as  he  looked  at  her.  She 
turned,  and  saw  him.  With  a  little 
cry  of  surprise  she  flung  back  her 
hair.  He  could  not  fail  to  see  the 
swift  look  of  relief  and  gladness  that 
had  come  into  her  eyes.  In  another 
instant  her  face  was  flushing  crim- 
son. 

"We  thought  perhaps  something 
might  have  happened,"  said  Joanne, 
who  had  moved  nearer  the  door. 
"You  will  excuse  me,  won't  you, 
while  I  finish  my  hair?" 

Without  waiting  for  him  to 
answer,  she  ran  into  the  tent.  No 
sooner  had  she  disappeared  than  the 
good-natured  smile  left  Mrs.  Otto's 
face.  There  was  a  note  of  alarm  in 
her  low  voice  as  she  whispered: 

"Jack  and  Bruce  went  to  the 
barn  last  night,  and  she  slept  with 
me.  She  tried  to  be  quiet,  but  I 
know  she  didn't  sleep  much.  And  she 
cried.  I  couldn't  hear  her,  but  the 
pillow  was  wet.  Once  my  hand 
touched  her  cheek,  and  it  was  wet.  I 
didn't  ask  any  questions.  This 
morning  at  breakfast,  she  told  us 
everything  that  happened,  all  about 
Quade— and  your  trouble.  She  told 
us  about  Quade  looking  in  at  the 
window,  and  she  was  so  nervous 
thinking  something  might  have  hap- 
pened to  you  last  night  that  the  poor 
dear  couldn't  even  drink  her  cofTee 
until  Jack  and  Bruce  went  out  to 
hunt  for  you.  But  I  don't  think  that 
was  why  she  cried!" 

"I  wish  it  had  been,"  said  Aldous. 
"It  makes  me  happy  to  think  she  was 
worried  about — me." 

"Good  Lord!"  gasped  Mrs.  Otto. 

"You  will  keep  my  little  secret, 
wont  you,  Mrs.  Otto?"  he  asked. 
'  Probably  you'll  think  it's  queer.  I've 
only  known  her  a  day.  But  I  feel — 
like  that.  Somehow  I  feel  that  in 
telling  this  to  you  I  am  confiding  in 
a  mother,  or  a  sister.  I  want  you  to 
understand  why  I'm  going  on  to 
Tete  Jaune  with  her.  That  is  why 
she  was  crying— because  of  the  dread 
of  something  up  there.  I'm  going 
with  her.    She  shouldn't  go  alone." 

A  few  minutes  later  Joanne  was 
once  more  at  his  side,  and  they  were 
walking  slowly  over  the  trail  that 
led  to  the  cabin  on  the  river. 

Then  he  began  to  tell  her  of  his 
visit  to  Peter  Keller.  His  own  heart 
was  beating  violently  when  he  came 
to  speak  of  the  grave  and  the  slab 
over  it  that  bore  the  name  of  Fitz 
Hugh. 

"Then  to-morrow  we  can  go  to  the 
grave?"  she  asked  simply. 

Her  voice,  too,  was  quiet  and  with- 
out emotion. 

He  nodded.  "We  can  leave  at 
sunrise,"  he  said.  "I  have  my  own 
horses  at  Tete  Jaune  and  there  need 
be  no  delay.  We  were  to  start  into 
the  North  from  there." 

"You  mean  on  the  adventure  you 
were  telling  me  about?" 

She  had  looked  at  him  quickly. 

"Yes.  Old  Donald,  my  partner, 
has  been  waiting  for  me  a  week. 
That's  why  I  was  so  deuced  anxious 
to  rush  the  book  to  an  end.  I'm  be- 
hind Donald's  schedule,  and  he's 
growing  nervous.  It's  rather  an  un- 
usual enterprise  that's  taking  us 
north  this  time,  and  Donald  can't  un- 
derstand why  I  should  hang  back  to 
write  the  tail  end  of  the  book.  He 
has  lived  sixty  years  in  the  moun- 
tains. His  full  name  is  Donald  Mac- 
Donald.  Sometimes,  back  in  my  own 
mind,  I've  called  him  History.  He 
seems  like  that — as  though  he'd  lived 
for  ages  in  these  mountains  instead 
of  sixty  years.  If  I  could  only  write 
what  he  has  lived — even  what  one 
might  imagine  that  he  has  lived!  But 
I  cannot.  I  have  tried  three  times, 
and  have  failed.  I  think  of  him  as 
The  Last  Spirit — a  strange  wander- 
ing ghost  of  the  mighty  ranges.  His 
kind  passed  away  a  hundred  years 
ago.  You  will  understand — when  you 
see  him." 

(To  Be  Contlnned.) 


□  GDQ, 


Hosiery  Made  to  Stand  Everyday  Wear 

You  find  it  hard  to  get  hosiery  that  will  stand  the  house- 
wife's everyday  wear.   The  heels,  soles  and  toes  wear  full  of 
holes;  it  ravels  quickly  and  loses  its 
shape  after  the  first  washing.  Here's 
the  solution  for  the   problem — buy 


DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest. 

Look  at  these  stockings.  Notice  the  deep 
elastic  rib  top  that  is  garter-pull-proof  and 
ravel-proof.  Like  all  Durable  Durham  Hosiery 
the  heels,  soles  and  toes  are  heavily  rein- 
forced. Made  'n  both  regular  and  wide  width. 

Durable  Durham  Hosiery  is  made  for 
everybody  in  the  family.  Price  10c,  15c  and 
25c.    Every  pair  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  i 
you  the  Durable  Durham 
25-cent  Mercerized  Hosiery 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE.  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


REAL  ESTATE 

WBKKS'  POULTRY  COLOiNY.  PAU)  ALTO— 
First,  feed  yourself  from  the  products  of  your 
"little  land."  then  specialize  on  poulti-y  for  cash 
iucome;  this  1  have  done  successfully  for  years, 
am  doing  now  and  advise  you  to  da;  visit  me  at 
Palo  Alto  and  1  will  convince  you  that  I  know 
how  to  keep  1. 000  hens  on  an  acre,  make  them 
earn  1^2  each  per  year  and  still  ^ave  room  for 
liome,  garden,  fruit  and  ben-ies;  it  is  the  ideal 
life,  and  niy  new  colony.  Kunnymede.  close  to  my 
own  home,  the  ideal  place  for  soil,  water  supply, 
climate  and  social  advantages;  liesides,  i  agree  to 
teach  you,  and  also  to  marltel  your  pioducts;  illus- 
trated literature  now  ready;  write  or  come.  Charles 
Weeks   Palo  Alto.  Cal.   


CLEMENT  (lAUDENS— You  get:  The  best  climate 
for  poultry,  fruit,  nuts  or  vegetables;  sunny  slopes 
with  sandy  loam  soil  level  valley  and  creek  bot- 
toms with  rich  black  loam;  400  feet  elevation;  no 
fog;  1  mile  of  S.  P.  station  and  State  hi^'uway;  30 
minutes  from  Oakland  city  limits;  you  can  (jet  land, 
level  or  slightly  rolling,  at  $150  to  ^200  per  acre — 
nothing  higher— JO  years  to  pay;  land  in  older  sub- 
divieiona  near  by  is  to-day  selling  at  ?50O  to  $1,000 
l)er  acre;  there  is  money  in  finit,  nuts,  poultry, 
cows  and  pigs  near  the  great  bay  cities;  yuu  are 
invited  to  inspect  Clement  Gardens;  call,  write  or 
telephone.     The  Miuney  Company,  Syndicate  bldg., 

Oakland  Cal.    ^ 

OALll^XtKNlA  NILE  GAKDEN  FAK-US— Uest  i>i 
the  West.  Wanted,  the  landless  man  tor  our 
manlesa  land.  Alfaira,  dairy,  hogs,  tomatoes,  sugar 
beets,  beans,  sunllowers,  pay  tor  a  little  irrigated 
farm.  Markela,  transixirtaiiou,  macadam  roads, 
cheap  freight  latea.  leu  years  to  pay.  Buy  di- 
rect. The  land  back  of  the  buyer.  No  townsxte 
promises.  J  ust  good  land,  water  and  oppor- 
tunity. 100  satished  buyers.  Come  or  write  to- 
day. Hubbard.  Uie  Laud  Man,  tiliO  Market  St., 
suite  308.  We  made  eight  sales  Uirough  one 
satisfied  customer.  'I'hat's  why  we  sell  so  much 
land — we    always    satisfy    our    buyer.      See  Hub- 

bard.   _^ 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT— I  am  selluig  a  por- 
tion of  my  land  in  20  and  40-acTe  tracts;  the 
soil  is  deep  loam,  especially  adapted  to  prunes, 
apric-ots  and  vines;  designated  as  the  finest  al- 
mond district  in  the  State;  almond  growmg  is 
a  verj-  profitable  industry  in  favorable  locations; 
price  $100  per  acre;  no  payment  down  on  pur- 
chase price;  purchaser  must  agree  to  improve  tlie 
hind;  my  purpose  is  to  enable  purchaser  to  pay 
lor  land  from  proceeds  of  crops;  if  desired,  will 
improve  land  lor  purchasers;  I  am  improving 
180  acres  of  the  same  laud  for  a  home.  A.  L. 
'Hobba,  50.'>  Call  Building.  San  Francisco.  Cat. 
SACKAMii^NTO— We  -btler  138  acres  about  20  iniies 
southeast  of  Sacramento  (SUte  capital)  for  $3i..00 
per  acre;  no  improvement  but  fenced;  slightly  roil- 
ing and  No.  1  land  for  fruit  and  grain;  40  leet  to 
water ;  near  railroad  and  traction  lines.  Another 
tract  of  200  acres  adjoining  above  similar  land  at 
^45  00 ;  fenced,  two  houses  and  bam,  school, 
church  and  neighbors  near.  Both  tracts  front 
euuuiy  road.  All  rented  and  adjoins  subdivision 
Belongs  to  non-resident  and  must  be  sold.  If  look- 
ing for  good  land  cheap  near  city,  these  plac-es 
will   appeal   to   you.    Ilotbermei  Co.,    Huss  Bldg., 

San  Francisco.  

A  KEAL  LAND  BARGAIN— 300  acres  near  Wat- 
sonville;  worth  ?150  an  acre;  $75  an  acre  buys 
it  now;  all  ideal  fruit  soil;  50  acres  fine  for  po- 
tatoes and  beans;  50  acres  virgin  oak  timber.  4,000 
cords,  worth  net  $8,000;  200  acres  for  corn.  oats, 
etc. ;  150  acres  yielded  last  season  300  tons  oat 
hay;  full  set  buildings,  family  orchard,  abundance 
of  water  adjoining  land  held  at  $150  an  acre; 
if  you  want  to  clean  up  $20,000,  investigate  this 
opportunity  full  data  and  photos,  E.  Steinhauser. 

Watsonville,  Ca!.  

WE  ASK  INVESTIGATION  OF  OUR  L.VNI>— 
20  and  40-acre  tracts,  near  Turlock ;  deep,  silt 
soil,  suitable  for  cantaloupes,  raisin  grapes  and  al- 
falfa; small  acreage  potatoes  this  year  on  this  land 
returned  owt  $500  per  acre ;  our  price  $135  to 
$150  per  acre  on  terms  8  to  10  years;  if  you  are  a 
real  farmer  you  will  make  t5ae  land  pay  for  itself 
in  a  few  years;  we  sell  direct  to  the  farmer. 
California  Farm  &.  Finance  Co.,  owners,  31G  Balboa 
BHt;.,  San  t  raucisco. 

NO  PAYMENT  DOWN— Farmers  are  making 
good  at  Orland,  Glenn  Co.,  California,  under 
U.  S.  Government  irrigation  project;  so  can  you. 
We  supply  the  land  and  ask  no  payment  until 
you  can  make  same  from  crops.  Is  tliis  fair 
enough  V  Nu  better  soil  for  alfalfa,  almonds, 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  etc.  Call  or  send  for  our 
booklet,  "Orland  Farms."  F.  D.  Burr  Co.,  251- 
252-253  Rusa  Bldg.,   235  Montgomery,   San  Fran- 

cisco.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Fair  Oaks.  Sacramento  county.  Cali- 
fornia; 14  acres;  3  acres  Washington  navels,  2  oil 
olives,  2  pickie  olives,  4  almonds,  \i  acre  cherries; 
no  improvements ;  located  on  Winding  way  road ; 
close  neighbors;  plenty  water  and  piped  through 
ranch;  beautifully  located,  with  ime  ranches  ad- 
joining; land  in  fine  condition.  Box  581,  Orchard 
and  Farm.  Hearst  bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
38  YEARS'  TIME  TO~  I'AY  foTl^ich,  irrig^ 
lands  in  Central  Arizona,  near  the  railroad.  This 
land,  which  may  be  bought  in  tracts  of  640  acres 
or  less  for  $3  to  $10  per  acre.  ^'4  interest,  pro- 
duces the  highest  priced  cotton  in  the  world,  now 
45  cents  per  ijound,  and  is  good  for  fruit,  alfalfa, 
cantaloupes  and  dairjlng.  Residence  not  required. 
Write  L.  W.  McAdams.  Phoenix.  Arizona.  

CALIFORNIA  I>AND--$1.00  per  acre  cash— Bal- 
ance purchase  90c  month  per  acre.  Immediate 
possession  given.  No  taxes.  No  interest.  Level 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Only  four  hours  from  San 
I''raucisco.  5  acres  up.  Clear ;  ready  to  plow. 
Open  ditch  irrigation  $1.00  acre  per  annum. 
Particulars,  maps,  photographs,  free.  Stevinson 
Colony.  Desk  G,  785  Market  st.,  San  l'>andaco. 
BE^U"Na~^Li\10^D~GR0VE^ Tn  San  Joaquin 
county — Prices  reasonable,  and  with  small  initial 
payment,  buyer  can  dictate  his  own  terms  on  de- 
ferred payments;  in  an  almond  grove  is  a  good 
place  to  raise  chickens  and  we  will  help  our  bui'ers 
to  get  started.  Tlie  Realty  Sales  Company.  1200 
Hobart  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

$12,500 — 22  acres  Santa  Clara  county,  2  miles  from 
Loe  G&tm ;  high-clasa  prune  orchard ;  1914  crop 
40  tons,  1015  crop  27  tons,  1916  crop  35  tons; 
trees  were  pnmed  away  back  in  1915;  heavy  yield 
from  now  on;  to  see  it  is  to  buy.  Address  David 
Supple.  240  Montgomery.  San  Francisco. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  YOUR  FARM  write 
to  Interstate  Farm  Exchange  for  co-operative  plan 
to  bring  buyer  and  seller  face  to  face  and  make 
their  own  deal.  Absolutely  no  commission.  Wiite 
to-day.  Interstate  Farm  Exchange.  215  Exchange 
Bank  Bldg..  Spokane.  Wash. 

FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain;  lot.   %.   acre  in  size, 
m   Ataacadero  Colony,   Cal.;  paid   $1,060;  shall 
sell   for  $600.     Carl  Storia,    Paso   Robles.  CaL 


JR^EA^^ 

BIG  RETURNS— Clarence  Holt  of  Hickman.  Cal.. 

wrote  us  as  follows  under  date  of  July  12 ; 
•Having  advertised  in  Orchard  and  Farm  in 
April  and  June  issues.  I  beg  to  mform  you  that 
up  to  date  I  have  received  sixty-three  (63)  re- 
plica mentioning  Orchard  and  Karm.    I  again  wish 

to  nsf  your  columns  ^or _AugU8t/^  

FORTY   CKNTS  ON  THE  DOLLAR   BUYS  100 

acres  18-year  Bartlett  pears,  apples;  200  acres 
old  vineyard;  500  acres  plow  land,  all  subsoil; 
2,000  acres  ranye  land  may  be  include*!;  buildings, 
natural  water;  orchard  alone  pays  25  per  cent 
gross  price  ranch  annually;  must  sell;  clear;  terms. 
Box  054.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 110  acres.  lUO  acres  under  tree  grav- 
ity water,  27  acre^  in  alfalfa;  will  net  $.10  per 
acre  in  bean^t.  Good  improvements, _  well  fenc_ed, 
stock  and  farming  implements,  $15,000;  $7,500 
cash,  balance  7%,  or  will  subdivide  and  sell  half. 
Address  box   34.   Palo  Oedr^.  Cal  

FOR  SALE — 10  acres  of  flrst-class  orchard  and 
chicken  land;  6  of  which  are  planted  in  apples 
and  cherries  with  Io?an berries  between;  5  milea 
from  Sebastopol;  2  miles  from  electric  car.  Apply 
M.    E.    Gallagher.   SebastojK)!   R.    F.    D.,  Sonoma 

cnimty.  Caiifnmia.  

FOR  SALE — Highly  improved  640-acre  rancb  in 
Southern  Alberta;  1 1  room  house,  bams,  black- 
smiUi  shop,  granary  to  hold  10,000  bushels;  hog 
pens,  2  good  wells;  all  fencetl;  will  sell  part  or 
whole;  terms.  Apply  W.  Chaplin.  427  65th  St.. 
Oakland.  Cal.  _ 

60-ACRE  SONOMA  RANCH  FOR  RENT— All 
level,  40  miles  from  S.  F.,  2  m.  to  station. 
Stock,  toold  and  buildings  complete.  Part  cash 
rent,  balance  share  of  crops.  Dairy,  hogs,  hay, 
vegetables.  Richard  WaUer  Co.,  316  Bush  St., 
San  Franrisci).   

LADY  MUST  SELL  fully  equipi>ed  farm — 21  acres; 

half  mile  from  town  and  schools,  on  State  hiiih- 
way:  l.s(K>  bearing  fniit  trees;  5  acres  for  general 
crop;  good  four-room  house,  barn  and  outbuildings; 
early  belt;  to  capable  man  $5,500;  very  easy  terms. 
Address  817  Lincoln  ave..  Alameda.  Cal.  

$500  REWARD— 1  will  pay  to  person  sending  me 
buyer  for  my  beautiful  alfalfa  and  stock  rancli  on 
Carson  river;  fenced ;  good  buildings;  land  level, 
fertile,  deep  soil;  river  irrigation ;  two  railroads; 
great  bargain  for  $50.0i>0  for  1.800  acres.  Address 

J.  L.   McClelland.  Los^Banos.  Cal.  

FORTUNES  MADE  growing  sugar  cane,  cacao, 
cocoanuts,  yuca  and  other  tropical  products ; 
healthy  country,  good  markets  and  ti^ansimrtation. 
Particulars  address  "Tropics,"  care  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Hearst  bldg..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
FOR  SALE — In  Sonoma  county,  5  miles  from 
Sebastopol;  8  acres  of  the  best  of  orchard  land, 
half  planted  in  apples  and  berries;  an  ideal  place 
for  chickens.  Apply  M.  E.  Gallagher,  Sebastopol  R. 
F.   D..  Sonoma  county,  Cal. 


FOR   SALE— 10-acre  fruit  ranch  in  city  limit*. 

Suitable  for  poultry  raising.  Seven-room  bun- 
galow and  other  outbuildings.  Price  $3,700.  or 
will  subdivide  to  suit  puixihriser.  Apply  to  owner, 
M.   J.    Krantz.   Rocklin.  Cal. 

ABOUT  S  acres,  wooded,  Marin  coimty;  20  min- 
utes Black  Point  station ;  5-room  cottage ;  cis- 
tern, well,  bam,  chicken-houses;  $1,500;  terms.  $250 
down.  bal.  pa>Tnent8.  F.  Grossciip,  1278  ftlarket 
St..  San  Francisco. 


$350  CASH — :?20  per  month.  No  interest,  no 
taxes ;  4  years  gives  you  deed  to  10  acres 
planted  to  almonds,  cared  for  by  competent  orch- 
ardmen. Balance  can  be  paid  from  croi>s.  E. 
Wiker.  Arbuckle.  Cal.  

A  BIG  BARGAIN  for  a  quick  sale — One  acre 
ground  in  prunes  and  apricots.  Four-room  house, 
good  bam  and  chicken-houses.  Ideal  chicken  ranch. 
Unexcelled  climate.  Price  $2,100.  E.  Luebka.  Cu- 
pertino, Cal.   _ 

HAVE    5-ROOM    COTTAGE    in    San  Francisco; 

$3,500  ;  2  lots.  Ingleside.  San  Francisco.  $1,000; 
1  lot  San  Bnnio.  $450;  want  improved  ranch  within 
100  miles  of  San  Francisco;  all  or  part;  clear  for 
clear;  no  commission.  F.  Perir.  Angel  Island,  CaJ. 
FREE   NEW    WHITE    BOOKLET— fells  "how7' 

"why"  and  "where"  of  overlooked  State,  school, 
government  and  Indian  land  bargains ;  now  on 
market.  Write  Joseijb  Clark.  151 1  K  st. ,  Sacra- 
riientfi.  Cal. 

$2;20t>-^20  ACUh-S "^rERCED  COUNTY;  surround- 
ing country  under  high  state  of  cultivation;  can 
be  irrigated;  good  water;  good  neighbors;  land  will 
grow  alfalfa  or  trees;  further  information  on  re- 
quest.    Address  R.  S.  Wightman.  Antioch.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— 164-acre  Willametto  Valley.  Oregon. 

general  purpose  ranch.  Old  established  commun- 
ity. Will  sell  with  or  without  personal  property. 
Address  Chas.   Barta.   Crabtree,  Uib.  


100  ACRES  RELINQUISHMENT,  2  miles  S.  P.. 

0  miles  depot.  Artesian  belt,  good  soil,  no  alkali; 
vrill  grow  anything  climate  will  permit.  $250  cash. 
\Vm.   G.   Lewis.   Standish.  Cal.   


I  OWN  AND  OFFER  FOR  SALE— One-quarter 
block  in  Sacramento  City  at  18th  and  R  streets. 
Lot  one  is  improved  and  leased.  Price  $15,000. 
ICasy  terms.  J.  H.  PETERSEN,  Dixon,  Cal. 
IDKAL  LOCATION  FOR  POULTRY  RANCH— 
2 '2  acres  2^  miles  from  Uayward;  good  drainage; 
fine  view;  can  oe  purchased  on  terms  at  very  reason- 
able price;  will  sacrifice.  Iver  Blomgren,  Hayward. 
Cal. 

Foil  SALE — Itanch.  10  acres,  in  Fairfield;  bouse, 
farm  bviildings.  stock  and  tools.     Terms,  $3,000. 
Cash    $l.(M»o.    remainder   long    time.     Toni  Alef, 

Whtt<''naU    h;state.    Tracy.  Cal.  


SMALL     POULTRY     AND    FRUIT  RANCH- 
Equipped ;   money  making  and   attractive  home ; 
reasonable  price  and  terms.    George  Elleson,  Camp- 
bell,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — yi  acres,  good  land^  dght  miles 
east    of   Stockton ;   adapted    to    grain,    fruit  or 

nutt-;  $160  per  acre.     J.    W.   PLATT,    Route  H. 

Box  70,   Stockton.  Cal.   

$1,050  B.JifS  2  1-3  acres,  "home,  fruit  trees,  good 
house,  well,  cabin,  cow.  chickens,  wood.    J.  Oster- 

tag.  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 

OKCIIARDIST,  COMPETENT  AND  TRUST- 
WORTHY, will  be  rented  a  fine  foothill  ranch 
on  k.iiK  terra,  at  low  rent,  if  he  wiill  plant  and 
care  for  orchard;  on  coast;  rich  soil  161  Tenth 
St.,    Pacific   Gjovc.  Cal. 

5^4    ACRES    NEAR   WALNUT~CRKEK.  Contra 
Costa  CO.— Soil  sandy  loam;  no  frost;  house,  barn, 
spring,  tank;  near  electric  road;  $60  per  year  and 
cultivation.  Putnam  Realty  Ca.  Walnut  Creek.  Cal 


POULTRY 


BARRED  PLY  .MOUTH  ROCKS — Cock.  rels.  fine 
husky  fellows  for  breeding;  hens  and  i  nUets  that 
are  wonderful  layers;  bretl  from  champion  prisse 
winners  at  California's  leading  shows.  11  its  Bar- 
red Rocks  you  want  get  in  toucii  with  me  right 
away.  I  have  bred  them  exclusively  tor  nineteen 
yeais.  Yes,  we  are  boukin^  orders  for  h^uching 
i-),'gs.  Write  for  catalog.  \  odden's  Uockery.  Los 
tidto^.  fal.   

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS;  THE  FARMERS 
FRIENDS — No  farm  is  complete  with'out  a  flock 
of  Reds.  The  peerless  ntiUty  fow  I  of  America. 
Unexcelled  for  egg  pn-Kluctiou  and  linest  quality 
meat,  iiave  for  sale  beautiful  pullets  and  selected 
cockerels  from  the  best  strain  on  tlie  coast.  Prices 
reayonablc.  Write  for  particulars.  Martin  Peraza. 
Duni  aiis  .Mills,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  NOW  IIEADY— Hatche8"~every 
week.  Write  for  special  Fall  chick  circular. 
See  why  Fall  chicks  pay.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks.  Black  Minorcas.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Also  have  surplus  Whit«  Leghorn  hatchmg 
eggs.  Orders  booker  for  immediate  or  spring  de- 
livery. Campbell  Poultry  Bandi.  Campbell,  Cali- 
fornia.  

bUILD~UP  YOUR  FIX)CK— Ask  for  Phoenix 
Milling  Company  "Chirk  Food"  for  your  little 
chicks — a  perfect  mixture — and  Phoenix  Milling 
Company  "Scratch  Food"  for  your  hens.  It's  ex- 
cellent. Your  grocer  will  get  either  for  you.  Phoe- 
nix Milling  Company,  SacTamento,  California. 
Pi.AN  FOR  NEXT  SEASON'S  chicks  now;  be  fore- 
handed and  not  a  getlefter;  send  for  circular  and 
prices  of  our  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Rede,  select 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas: 
our  stock  is  good,  price  is  right  and  a  postcard 
will  tell  you  more  about  it.  Roofden  I'oultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,  box  115.  Campbell.  Cal. 
EM  ANCIl'ATOR  "  STRAIN  WHITE  WYANDOT- 
TES — Greatest  layers,  best  meat  tj-pe,  ideal  show 
birds.  Get  on  top.  Booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs.  Don't  wait  and  be  disappointed.  My  pens 
are  best  ever  this  season.  No  more  stock  for  sale 
at  present.  The  Golden  Egg  Farm,  Box  678,  Au- 
tioch.  Cal-     Home  of  Kmanni>ators. 

PETALUMA      HATCHERY— Efetablished  1002. 

Can  ship  day  old  chicks  to  points  reached  in 
three  days;  six  varieties.  There  are  fifteen  large 
hatcheries  here,  but  only  one  "Petaluma  Hatch- 
cr>*. "  We  challenge  the  hen.  Send  for  free  cir- 
cular. L.  W.  Clark.  Petaluma,  Cal.  __ 
INCUBATOR       CHICKS— Thoroughbred  White 

PljTDouth  Rock.  $25.00  per  himdred;  White 
Leghorn,  $12.50  per  hundred.  Highest  class  of 
stock  bred  to  standard  and  to  lay.  Awarded  all 
first  prizes  at  California  State  Fair,  ll»l(i.  Ma- 
hajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box  507.  Sacramento.  Cal. 
HA'fCHlNCi  EGGS — Order  now.  so  that  you  may 

senire  eggs  from  our  Hoganized  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns, bred  for  egg  layers;  remember,  the  early 
hatch  is  the  best;  we  shall  be  ready  for  business 
December  1.    Pine  Tree  Poultry  Farm.  Dept  IV. 

Lx>s  (iatos.  Cal.     

RHODE    ISLAND  ~RED."~White   Leghorn  chicks. 

100«.  1.000s;  our  heavy  layers,  hatched  right  in 
$60,000  brick  and  concrete  hatchery;  broiler  plants 
supplied:  stock,  hatching  eggs;  prices  reasonable. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunnyvale, 
California. 

COCKERELS— Single  comb  White  Leghorns  from 
high-grade  stock  that  has  been  Hoganized  for 
several  years.  Hatc^ied  March  fifteenth.  Price 
$24.00  per  dozen;  less  than  \^  dozen,  $2.50  each. 
A.   Sychrowsky,  Sonoma.  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  SCRATCH  AND  CROLEY'S  EVER- 
LAY  EGG  MASH— Produces  excellent  results  at 
a  reasonable  cost;  write  for  "Poultrr  Feeding 
Facts."  Geo  H.  Crt)ley  Co.,  Tnc,  631-637  Brannan 
St..   San    I'Yancisco.  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNKR.S— Baby  ducks  $18,  100  eggs 
$5;  100  choice  laying  pullets;  Barred  Rbcks.  Leg- 
horns $1;  breeding  cockerels;  Anconas.  Rocks,  Reds 
from  $1 .50.  Beaver  Grove  Poultry  Farm.  St 
Helena,  CaJ.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE^  TURKEYS— Large,  vigo?^ 
ous   young   stock.     Limited   number   of  yearling 

toms  and  hens.     Order  early  to  sectu-e  best  birds. 

Prices  reasonable.    .M.  M.   Reiman.  Planada,  Calif. 

EASTMAN'S  bTTeD^TO  LAY— Barred  PlymouUi 
Rocks,    Chicks.    Eggs,    Cockerels.    We  Hoganizo 

and   trapnest.    Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead. 

Cal. 

BARRED    ROCKS.    BulT     Orpingtons  Penciled 
Runner    Ihicks;    prize-winning     breeding  stock. 
Reasonable.   Glendale,  Fleming  avenue,  San  Jose, 

Cal.   

BABY    CUIX— Reds.    Rocks.   Leghorns.  Minorcas. 

Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Wyandottes,  Brahmas.  Cam- 
pines,  Hamburgs.  Fresno  Petaluma  Hatchery, 
Ftenno  Cal. 

DAY-OLD    CHIX— White    Leghoms.    Black  Min- 
orcas.   Light    Brahmas.    Barred    Rocks.    R.  I. 
Reds,    Bufi"  and  White   Orpingtons.   E^ocb  Crews, 

Seahright.  Cal.  

BARRKD  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  F6R~8Al7B^ine 
large  pure  bred  cockerels,  pullets  and  1015  batch 
hens  from  tlic  best  blood  lines  on  the  Ooast  D. 
F.   Godfrey.   Los  Gatos.  Cal. 

BABY~CHICKS  "  (White  Leghorns)— Shipped~~on 
api>roval     Iwfore     remitting.      No     weak  ones 
charged    for.     Schellville   Hatchery,    Route    1.  So- 
noma, Cal- 

\v  HITE  AFRICAN  GUrNKA  FOWLS— $2.50  e&ch; 

male  or  female.  Also  Houdan  chickens.  Hens, 
$2.5<t:  males.  ».V(M>.    .Mrs.  B.  Hf)cking.  (;uasti,  Cal. 

TRAPNESTED— White  and  Buff  Leghorns;  great 
winners  and  layers.    Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Arthur 

H.   Schroeder.   Alta  Mesa,   Mountain   View,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK— 'Chickens  from  Shell  to  Market" 
on  application  to  Coulson  Co.,  Petaluma.  Calif. 

'•FRKB''— Folder  about  Lice.  Floyd,  I'oult^  Ex- 
tort.  1772  Green  st-.   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


CAPONS 


ROOSTERS  WHICH  NOW  BRING  ABOUT  90c. 

would  if  Capons  bring  $2  to  $2.50;  there  is  big 
money  in  Caiwns,  the  operation  is  simple,  fully 
explained  and  illustrated  in  my  new  6x0  book; 
price  50c.  J.  C.  Henderson,  Box  476,  San 
Krancist^^  

MISCELLANEOUS 


LIVESTOCK 

r.ILLIKE.N    IIEUD   of   ImiJrovcd   Cheater  Whin-, 
Ihe   prize    winners  at     Uie    SUte    Fair.  tlf 
farmer's    utility    breed    that    combines    size  wjtli 
QiiaJity;  that  produce  the  largo  unilorm  litters  ([ 
biii.  gniwthy  pigs;  the  breed  that  pay>  a  big  iii 
terest  on   the   invcstmeDt;   titeca  bred   gilts  tlia'. 
are  dne  to  farrow  in  January;   IT   boars  and  -< 
sows   of   spring   farrow    thai   are   extras   in  ev^r;. 
way   and   are   of  the   best  blood   lines   the  bfet-  i 
prodiiies;  prices  very  reasonable  and  quality  hr>i 
class;   every   one   immune   to  cholera,    the  Tiru- 
senini  troatment  used.    Write  for  prices  and  m, 
cular.     Visit   me   and   make   your   own  selectici 
q.    li.    Cimningham,   Mills,   Sacramento  co  , 
WHAT  IS  THE  MATTEK  with  Chester  Whites 

Californisr    Uave  a  tine  OUU-pound  boar  for  b-i 
at  I^U  aud  a  yearling  boar,  weighing  about  J 
pounds,  at  $22,00.  or  either  at  Oc  a  pound:  Ij' 
hugs,  sure  breeders  and  best  blood  lines.     Dal.  . 
Uacbe,  Uullistcr.  Cal. 

WINO.NA  i^ALllEL  0th — A "  junior  yearling  aJv 
daughter  of  the  famous  Laurel  Champion,  in  i 
for  December         farrow  to  the  grand  cbampi<  . 
Big  Four.    Winona  Kancb,  K.  lA.  box  106,  Gram 
I'ass.  Ore.   

CMOLEY'S  BAL.fNCED^UOG  FEED^Used  by  i 
meet   up-to-date   feeders;    write   for  particul.i 
George  U.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  thil-G3i  Braonan  ^ 
San   i-'raocisco,  Cal. 

Foil  SALE — One  hundred  fifty    high  grade  ii 
stein  cows  and  heifers,  part  springing;  also  t 
clioicu   yearling   heifers.   J.    A.    rCuorr,  Blanche 
ville,  Wisconsin. 

FOH  SALE — Fancy  belted  liampshire  hogs.  \\ 
belted  young  sows  and  boars,  registered.  Vn- 

reasonable,     ben.    F.    Thorpe.    Manager,  Caniu 

Estate  Kancbes,  Bonsall,  California. 

CHOICE    PEDlUBEElCFTmonths  Berkshire  ai 
Chester  Whites  till  December  la   only  tll... 

either  sex.     Cedarburst  Rancbes,   K.   D.   No.  - 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

CKOLEi'S  BALANCEU  CALF  Fl:;ED — FVlr  Ca.. 

lonila  calres;  write  for  book  on  calf  raisui. 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  631-637  Brannan  St.,  .s.i  , 
Francisco,  Lai. 

FLNELV   BUED  DKIVINU  OK  WOKK  MAltl.?> 
tor  sale.    \\  ill  take  cash  or  exchange  for  cattle. 
Inquire  of  J.  R.  Bloom,  Dixon,  Cal.  

RAISrNU     CALVES     WITHOUT     MILK  with 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meat     Write  for  particulars  to 
Coulson  Co..  Petaluma,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  registered  Hampshire  swine, 
either  sex  and  any  age.     H.  B.  Ricliardson,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Chico,  Cal.  

GRADE  TOGGENBURG  GOATS  coming  fresh,  f3a 
each;  inclose  stamp.    Edwin  I'ritcbett,  Neuralia, 
Kem  Uoiinty,  Cal.  

WHEN  YOUR 

■write  Floyd. 
Cisco.  Cal. 
READ  OL'R 

Tagus  Ranch 
fomiu. 


I'OL'LTKY  and  pigeons  are  lousy 
Expert,  1772  Green  st,  Sao  F^an- 


ADVERTISINU  on  p(««  27. 
Tagus  Switch,   ria  TuUre,  Cali- 


WHY  TAKE  CHANCES?— .\  scientific  method  of 
locating  underground  water;  400  of  the  Mansfield 
Automatic  Water  Finders  in  use,  glTing  results;  in- 
dorsed by  BritisSi  government;  I  liave  the  only  one 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  guarantee  to  tell  you 
if  tho  water  is  there  before  you  bore.  N.  W. 
Gilchrist,  17S0  O'Farrell  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


UEtiOKN  YOli 
them.  Write 

R£UlSTEREO 
I'Igs  of  both 

HIGH-CLASS 
Ranch,  (ilen 


R  COWS— It  will  cost  lea*  to  keep 
F.  TSinter.  Corte  Madera,  Cal. 
Poland    China     swine,  Weanlmg 
Sfxes.    J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise.  Cal . 

hogs.     Red  Rod. 


IJnroc-Jersey 
Ellen.  Cal 


GARDEN  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

nlLBS— BEST    HOLLAND  IMPORTED. 

Mixed    Early    Tulips  25c  dozen 

Mixed    Cottage    Tulip*  30c  dozen 

Mixed    Darwin    Tulips  30c  dozen 

Mixed    Spanish    Iris  124c  dozen 

Mixed    DalTodila   30c  dozen 

Mixed    Hyacinths   »0o  dozen 

Yellow    Callas   25c  each 

Send    for   complete  price-list. 
Los    Robiles    Nunu-y    and  Garden, 

Santa  Cruz.  C^ilifomia.  

W  ALN  UTS^  Vrooinan   Franquette   and    San  Jose 

Mayette  grafted  on  Northern  California  black. 
SizBK  3  to  10  feet.  Prices  reasonable.  We  grow 
our  own  trees,  scions  selected  from  our  walnut 
giore.     Walnut  scions   for   sale.    Sunset  Nursery, 

San  Jose.  California.   

KUENCH  PULNES  AND  APRICOTS— On  Myro- 

liol  in  almond  and  cot  roots.  Bartlett  pears  on 
Japanese  resistant  root.  Number  one  home-grown 
trees.    Prices  reasonable.  W.  M.  Scott,  Cupertino, 

Cat    Phone  San  Jose  5209- R-4.  

GIANT    MARROW    CABBAGE— 20th  Century's 

richest  phenomenal  "(Jreens"  yielder.  First 
American  sales.  Guaranteed  Homegrown  seed. 
I'lant  now,  Califomians.  I'hotos,  sample  300  seed 

packet,  ^.Ic.  E.  E.  Martin.  B-1,  Bangor.  Wash.  

S'I'It.\WBERKV  Pl^NTS  of  quality— Order  early; 

.t[ar«hall,  Magoou  Klondyke,  Brandywine,  Gold 
Dollar.  Early  Ozark,  $2.50  per  1,000;  Cuthbert,  St. 
Regis   everbearing   raspberry,    sixth   year,     J,  W, 

Viiiacke.  Canby,  Ore.   

WALNUT     TKEES^^Franquette.      Mayetta  and 

Mammoth  on  Black  Root;  also  gTa/tin«  wood 
an  I  black  seedling  trees;  lowest  prices.  The  Mam- 
moth Walnut  Nurseries.  San_Jo«e,  Cal.  

FINNIGANS    SELECTED     Stjliwberry  PlanU. 

one  variety  only.  Improved  new  Oregen.  Guar- 
anteed   tnie-to-name.     Write    for    prices.    A,  H, 

WANTED— AGENTS,  SALESMEN 

HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  CANVASSERS,  old  or 
young,  city  or  country,  find  our  hardy  Northern- 
grown  nursery  stock  a  splendid  seller.  The 
prestise  of  the  Washington  Nursery  Co..  largest 
in  the  Slate.  13  yesrs  ia  business;  15,000  orders 
annually  is  back  of  you.  B^xperieuce  unnecessary. 
Persistent  canvassing  gets  results.  Best  business 
for  >cars.    Good  territory  still  open.    Outfit  free. 

Address.    TbjJiX'niHh.    Wash.  _   

AGE.N'rs  can  make  Wg  money  handling  Pyrodde 
Fire    Extinguishers;    best    and    lowest  Priced: 
exclusive  territory.     Western   tVe   Appliance  Co.. 
323  Geary  St..  San  Francisco. 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

USB  PACE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE— The  uni- 
versal fa\arite;  over  HMH).(HH>  American  land- 
owneis  are  users  of  Page;  whyr  Because  it  s  built 
of  double  strength  wire;  gives  better  serviie;  out- 
lasts tlie  other  kinds;  gives  greater  value  for  your 
money;  not  "iiow  cheap,"  but  "how  good"-  write 
today  for  delivered  prices,  (.addis  &  Dixon,  Pa- 
cific Coast  Distributors,  Main  Office,  Medford,  Ors. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  35 


RABBITS— PIGEONS 
CANARIES 


CALDWELL    BROS.,    breeders    and    exporters  ol 
American    Reds   and    Flemish    Giants;  complete 
line   of   rabbit    remedies,    feeders,    books,  liutches 
and  plans  of  hutches;  send  for  price  list.  Los 

Anceles,  Cal..  District  No.  y.  

RABBITS  FOR  l'liOFl'l--Sent  ti5<|  for  our 
book  on  rabbit  culture,  free  catalog  of  rabbit 
breeders*  supplies.  Our  line  is  the  most  complete 
in  America.  Gilmore  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Bar- 
bara Cal.  

FOR  SALE — ^8  pairs   Silver   Barred   Runt  Mal- 
tese Crossed  Pigeons  at  $1  per  pair.  Address 
Sobre  Vista  Farm,  Agua  Caliente  P.  O..  Sonoma 

Co..  Cal.  

Foil   SALE — 100   New   Zealand    Rabbits.  TEoi- 
oughbred  stock,   4  to   6  months  old.  Address 
Sobrc    Vista    Farm,    Agua   Caliente    P.    O.,  So- 
noma Co.,  Cal.  

AR.MSTRONG'S  NEW^EALAND  RED  RABBITS 
— Utility  breeding  does  and   bucks  a  specialty: 
prices  reasonable.    Armstrong  Rabbit  Yards,  Peta- 

luma.  Cal.  

54  PAIR  GUARANTEED  mated  working  pigeons; 

Cameaux,  White  King,  $2.50  pair;  some  homers 
73c  pair.    Wildwood  Pigeon  Farm,  Corte  Madera, 

Cnl.  

BIO    BARGAINS — America's     best    blood  1915 
prize-winners.     Fully   pedigreed.    Sinnott's  Rab- 

bitr>'.   Fresno.  Cal.  

FLEMISH  GIANTS — Bred  for  size.    Prices  accord- 
ing to  age  and  weight.    Satisfax^tion  guaranteed. 
Winter's  Rabbit  Farm,  Gazelle,  Cal.  


1  WANT  CANARIB.S — Male  and  female;  also  Eng- 
lish   canaries.      Box   5C'J,    Orchard   and  Farm, 

Hear.^t  bldg.,   San  Francisco,  Cal.  

BUNNIES — Advertise  Rabbits  for  sale  in  Orchard 
and  Farm :  only  3c  per_  wgrd^   


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 


EVERY  FARMER  can  now  have  the  best  of  light 
in  his  buildings  by  installing  a  Howard  Lighting 
System;  handy  as  electricity;  the  price  places  this 
plant  within  reach  of  all;  write  for  literature: 
agents  wanted.  Howard  Mfg.  Co..  Yamhill,  Ore. 
sU R PRrSE  THE  yoUN GSTEItS  witlf  a  Gibbs 
musical  top.  30  cents  postpaid ;  or  wood  bildo.  60 
cents  postpaid;  coiTespondence  solicited.  Stock's 
Toye  Shoppe,  3310  Adeline  St..  South  Berkeley. 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Spaulding  Deep  Tilling  Plow.  Plows 
24  inches  deep.    Have  plowed  only  40  acres  with 
machine.    Good  as  new.    Cheap  for  cash.  Marin 
li>cnch  Cheese  Co..  Box  fi7!).  Petahima.  Cal.  

TARPAULINS  OK  HAY  STACK  COVERS— 9x18 
ft..  $5.95;  any  size  ma^ie  to  order;  second-hand 

Studehaker  wagon,   .flo;   English  holly,   $1  pound. 

Howe.  911  Market  St..   San  Francisco.  Cal. 

GREAT  BARGAIN— .f-JOO  rubbcr-tired^Studcbaker 
smrey  and  .^25  single  harness  in  Al  condition; 

$40,  if  taken  at  once;  free  delivery  to  boat.  Her- 

rick._107^  Belleviie  ave. .   San  Francisco.  Cal. 

USED  BOOKS — Extraordinary  l>argains.  Catalog. 
Bieene's.   F-2441   Post,    San  Francisco.  (Books 

Iwnght).  


STOCK  SADDLE  and  bridle.  sUver  bit  and  spurs; 

$16.50.     liox  5S2,   Orchard  and  Farm.  Hearst 

bldg. .  San  I^ancisco,  Cal,  

HAYNES    1914^    5-pass.,    eJectrio     lights  aridi 

starter;    good    condition;    bargain;    $275.  1750 
Franklin    St..    Apt.    9.    San  Fj;ancisco. 
CROCHET  WORK  OF  ALL  KfND^  at  reasonable 

prices.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Long,  609  N.  3d  St.,  Fresno 
Cal. 


LIVESTOCK  MARKET 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS— Owners  of  Grand  Lead- 
er, 2d.  World's  Fair  Grand  Champion  Berkshire 
boar.  This  boar  again  demonstrated  his  superior 
breeding  qualities  at  this  year's  California  State 
Fair,  winninig  first  in  all  tlie  senior  sow  classes 
and  Grand  Championship.  At  the  191C  Oregon 
State  Fair  another  daughter  won  Junior  and  Re- 
serve Grand  Chamiiionship.  We  have  stock  of 
all  ages  for  sale,  including  a  number  of  good 
boars.  A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon,  San  Joaquin 
County,  California.  


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  our  big  type  Poland- 
Chinas,  Smooth,  easy  feeders  that  make  greatest 
weight  in  shortest  time  at  lowest  cost,  topping 
the  market  at  225  lbs.  in  6  months.  .'iOO  head, 
both  sexes,  all  ages,  reasonable  prices.  Some 
fine  bred  sows  and  gilts  and  topi>y  young  boars. 
Best  Eastern  blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rancli  in  Tulare  County,  but  address  owner,  R. 
H.  Whitten.  Route  5.  Box  650,  Los  Angcleg. 


IMPERIAL  STOCK  FAR.M  registered  Berkshires 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Young  stock  sired 
by  Winona  Champion  13th,  first  prize  junior  boar, 
1015  Oregon  State  Fair.  Our  prices  are  reason- 
able. Write  for  same,  together  with  photos  and 
deecriptiona  of  stock  desired.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — 2  bulls.  Holstein  and  Guernsey.  18 
and  IC  months  old.  good  common  stock;  price 

Holtstein  $65,  Guernsey  $55.  Phone  242J.  Quick 

sale.  J.  Domby.  Box  491.  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HO<^S  I'iOR  SALE— Regis- 
tration   papers    furnished    free.     C.    A.  Cooley. 

Durhapo.  _  Cal.  


LUMBER-BUILDING  MATERIAL 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUrLDER— All  kinds 
of  second-hand  building  material;  doors,  windows, 
lumber.  Singles,  corrugated  iron,  cement  Uay», 
paneling,  at  the  lowest  prices:  send  list  and  get 
estimate;  country  orders  and  carload  lots  a  specialty. 
H.  McKevitt  &  Son.  Wreckers,  1849  Mission  St.. 
near  ISth.  San  Francisco.  Oal. 
AAA — LU^IBER.   new  and   second   hand;  roiigh. 

$10M;  finished.  $15;  'A*  R.  W.  shingles.  45c 
bdl.  Dan  P.  Dolan,  1639  Mission  St..  San  Fran- 

dsco.  Cal.  

LUMBER  CHEAP  direct  to  you;  write  us  to  day  for 
prices.     Pacific  Coast  Sawmill  Company,  Port- 
land, Ore. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


GOLD,   amalgam,    rich   ore   bought,    cash;  assay- 
ing. GOe.     E*ioneer  Asaajinff  Comi>any,  (><{G  Mar- 
ket   St.,    opposito   Palace   Hotel,    San  I'^ancigco, 
Cal. 


HIDES  AND  FURS 


Fl'RS — For    highest    prioca    and    quick  returns, 
ship  your  furs  to  the  Schumacher  Fur  Co.,  234 

Third   St,.   Portland,  Orcson.  

FUftTsKiNS" WANTED  (raw)~riffht  caah  price  paid. 
Robert  Morris,  239  Geary,  San  fYancisco. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


RANCH  MANAGER  with  executive  ability  desires 
position;  thofouglily  trained  and  experieuced  in 
handling  rundo^vn  ranches,  also  new  propositiona; 
cultivation  of  all  crops,  grain,  com,  alfalfa,  rice, 
sugar  beets;  management  of  silos  and  feeding  of 
ensilage;  crop  rotation  scientifically  conducted;  un- 
derstands raising,  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep.  Box  578,  Orchard  and  Firm, 
Hearst  bldg-,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
K A N OH  FOKliiM ANT^xperieuced  "  in  grain,  alfalfa. 

Egyp.  c-om.  spuds,  beans,  fruits,  etc.,  under- 
standing ranch  machinery  and  handling  men,  wishes 
position  on  salary  or  on  suitable  place;  will  put  in 
crop  of  beans  or  spuds  on  shares,  with  small  sal- 
ai-y.  At  present  on  7,000-acre  place.  W,  G. 
Xtelyoa.   Kirkwood.  Tehama  Co..  Cal,  


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN.  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  farming,  wishes  fanu  or  orchard  to 
manage;  moderate  salarj-;  references.  Address  box 
5S0.  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst  bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

SOBER,  "reliable  MAN,  age~  33;  wislies  posi- 
tion  as  clerk  in  country  store;  experience  general 
merchandise   and   farm  implements.    Chaiiaix,  900 
Jackson.  San  tVancisco. 

POSIT i O N~ON~U P^O-D^ATB  "poultry  planE  P. 
C.   B..   175  3d  St.,   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real  Estate 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  on  farms,  raw  land,  city  and 
suburban  property:  building  loans  made;  also  large 
loans  on  land  and  irrigation  projects  from  $50.(H)0 
to  $1,000,000.  C.  Ci.  Paul.  407  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce bldg.,    Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


HELP  WANTED 


THOUSArsUS  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  open  to  men- 
women.  $75.00  month.  Steady  work.  Short 
hoius.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write  imme- 
diately for  frt-i:  list  of  positions  now  obtainable. 
Franklin   Institute.   Dept.   S  190.   Rochester.    N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  WANT  a  suie  job  with  big  pay,  easy 
tiours  and  rapid  advance?  Write  for  my  big  free 
book  D.  W.  030,  which  tells  you  how  you  can  get 
a  good  government  position.  Earl  Hopkins,  Wasli- 
ingioii.   U.  C 

$5  A  DAY  GATHERING   EVERGREEN  ROOTS 
and   licrbs.      10c   brings   book   and    war  prices. 
Particulars  tree.    Botanical — 22,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LiABORERS— Do    you    need    any    help    on  the 
farm-      If    so,    run    a    little    advertisement  in 
Orchard  and   Farm ;  only  .'ic  per  word. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 


FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE^-BUie  flannel  middy 
blouses,  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flannel  blouses,  $o ; 
genuine  army  shoes,  $4.50;  send  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogiies  of  suits,  army  canteens,  khaki 
'_:uits.  campaigin  hats,  cowboy  liat.s,  money  belts, 
cartridge  belts,  tents  and  hammocks.  Liebold  A: 
Co.,  317  Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  large  force  which 
devotes  its  entire  time  to  developing 
new  by-products  and  methods  of  sav- 
ing material  now  wasted. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


TO  REDUCE  the  high  cost  of  living,   send  for 
our    Wholesale    to    Conaumcr.      Smith's  Cash 
Store.   lOfi  riav  street.   San  I''rancisco.  

FRESH  ROASTED  COFFEE  direct  from  the  plan- 
tation.   Prepaid.  ')  lbs.  $1.2.").  regular  35c  value. 
Sunset  Coffee  Co..  San  Francisco. 


INSTRUMENTS  FOR  DEAF 


CATALOG  FREE — Globe  Ear  Phones  enable  you 
to  hear  distinctly ;  simplest,  smallest  hearing 
device  ever  produced.  Every  instniment  guaran- 
teed. Write  Globe  Ear  IMione  Co.,  'M'd  Monad- 
nnck  Bldg,.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


PARCEL  POST 


LIVING  expenses  reduced  2.5%  through  co-operatives 

Ijuying.      Write    for    catalogue    and  particulars. 

l*acific  Co-Operative  League,  0-236  Conomercial 
St..  San  Fr  an  ci  sco. 


SEND   15c— Tin   of   Head   "Lice"    Salve.  Floyd. 
Ex,i»ert.   1772  Green  st.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 


DOGS,  FERRETS,  GUINEAS 


COLLIE    PUPPIES    (75    iwdigreed)— Iteal  beau- 
ties,   at   bargaiin    prices.     Express   paid.  Send 
for  picture,  price  card.    Shadeland  Farms,  Amity, 

(;ropon. 

¥EiVn krrS   for   sale— Price   list  free.  Max 
Kcllar,   R.   D.   No.   1,   Wakeman,  Ohio. 


About  Belts 

BELTS  are  much  in  favor  now, 
and  it  is  so  much  cheaper  to 
make  them  than  to  buy  them 
that  the  woman  who  knows  how  to 
use  her  needle  will  be  wise  to  pro- 
vide herself  with  a  good  supply  for 
winter  wear.  There  are  many  differ- 
ent varieties  to  choose  from:  wide 
and  narrow,  of  leather  and  of  silk, 
some  severely  plain  and  some  gayly 
worked  or  trimmed. 

Those  with  worsted  embroidery  are 
among  the  most  attractive.  You  can 
make  them  of  satin  or  taffeta,  lined, 
and  about  four  inches  wide  when  fin- 
ished. Before  lining  the  material, 
embroider  it  with  a  pattern  done  in 
coarse  worsted,  using  the  satin  stitch, 
which  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the 
pattern.  Fasten  the  belt  in  front  with 
three  bound  buttonholes  and  ball 
buttons  covered  with  the  silk. 

Of  course  the  beauty  of  embroid- 
ered belts  depends  largely  upon  their 
color  and  design.  A  pretty  pattern 
can  be  made  with  litle  flat,  yellow- 
centred  roses  of  bright  blue  with 
green  leaves  on  each  side.  Another 
may  have  tiny  apples  set  in  green 
sprays.  The  work  requires  very  lit- 
tle time,  since  the  heavy  worsted  cov- 
ers the  surface  quickly. 

Mash-Made  Milk 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  C.  of 
Sonoma  county,  Cal,,  "scien- 
tific feeding"  pays.  He  knew 
nothing  about  farming  at  the  start, 
so  Mrs.  C.  and  he  studied  University 
publications  and  all  reputable  sources 
of  informtaion  available.  The  system 
of  feeding  for  family  cows  in  the 
neighborhood  seemed  to  be  natural 
pasture,  dry  cornstalks  and  perhaps  a 
little  hay  and  the  cows  gave  little 
milk.  Some  time  after  freshening 
this  cow  gave  only  about  two  quarts 
per  milking  on  this  ration  and  only 
a  square  and  a  half  of  butter  per 
week  was  made,  so  they  tried  a  mash 
suggested  by  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. It  was  made  of  alfalfa  meal, 
cocoanut  meal,  bran  and  middlings, 
with  a  little  salt  added. 

As  a  result  she  went  from  two  to 
five  quarts  of  milk  per  milking  and 
from  the  milk  was  made  four  squares 
of  butter  per  week,  while  the  cost  of 
the  mash  was  only  about  $1.75  per 
month. 

This  was  from  a  cow  bought  for 
$30. 

Occasionally  the  family  cow  gets 
better  care  than  the  dairy  cow;  usu- 
ally she  is  more  neglected,  but  good 
feeding  makes  her  pay  big  dividends. 

Mint  Vinegar. 

Put  crushed  mint  leaves  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  then  fill  up  with  good 
cider  vinegar.  In  three  weeks  pour 
off  clear  into  another  bottle.  This  is 
fine  for  flavoring  purposes  when  fresh 
mint  cannot  be  obtained,  and  also  a 
good  one  for  headache  when  bound 
upon  the  forehead. 


VERY  LATEST  smashing  big  song  hits  of  all  pub- 
lishers (words  and  music  complete),  15  cents  each 
postpaid  anywiicre  in  U.  S.  A.  Bo  "up  to  die  mo- 
ment"— get  the  newest  they're  singing  the  latest 
they're  dancing  under  the  bright  hghts  from  Broad- 
way to  the  Ulilf  House.  Write  to-day  for  great 
tree  list.  Wilder,  the  Music  King,  51  Second  St., 
San  Francisco, 


MbSlUAL  iNoritLlMfcATs — if  you  have  a  pjauo. 

an  organ,  a  violin,  a  guitar,  or  any  other  kind 
of  a  musical  instrument  that  you  want  to  sell, 
advertise  it  in  Orchard  and  Farm;  it  may  find  you 
a  bii>er:  only  :jc  per  word.  


SEND  FOB  OUR  THREE  CATALOGUES  of  5c, 
10c,  10c  music  free.    Kemick  Song  Shop,  90liA 
Market^St..  San  Francisco.  Oal. 

FIELD  SEEDS 

SCARIFIED  SWEET  GLOVER  SEED— New  bul- 
letin—"Sweet  Clover  in  the  Northwest"— tells 
how  sweet  clover  thrives  under  severe  conditions 
building  up  t'nc  soil  and  preparing  it  for  alfalfa 
and  other  crojis.  Writ«  for  copy.  Scarified  seed 
makes  dittcience  between  success  and  failure  Also 
have  fine  stock  of  non-irrigated,  pure  alfalfa  seed. 
Write  for  prices  and  samples.  Ralph  Waldo  Elden. 
Box^S.  JJentral  Point.  Ore. 

ALFALFA  PAYS— Fancy,  double-recleaned,  dodder- 
.^oo/'^^,"""''?  non-irrigated  stands.  Purity 

99^  plus.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  Scarified  White 
Sweet  (31pver  Seed.  Free  bulletins  on  Sweet  Clover. 
Rajph  Waldo  Elden.   Box  .'i.'i.  Central  Point  Ore 


EDUCATIONAL 


CALLING  OR  NAME  CARDS  FREE— See  your 
name  in  print.  Send  us  5c  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  package  free.  Also  tell  you  hon- 
you  can  keep  yourself  supplied  free  of  charge. 
hxch.-.Fge  Card  Co.,  297  Cumberland  St.,  San 
rrancisco. 


STUDY    Telegraphy,    Stenography,  Bookkeeping. 

Law,  English.  Board,  room  and  tuition  may  be 
earned.  Catalogue  free.  Mackay  Business  Col- 
lege.   915   Main   St..   Los  Anueles. 


BERKELEY  BUSrNESS  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL 
OF  TKLfcoHAPHY,  Berkeley— The  School  that 
made    Good    because    its    graduates    make  good. 
Positions  asstired. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED^ — To  hear  from  owner  of  good  farm  for 
sale.    State  cash  price  and  description.   D.  P. 
Bush.   MinneaT)olis.  Minn. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  o^vner  of  farm  or  un- 
improved  land  for  sale.    O.   K.   Hawley,  Bald- 
win. Wis. 


FARMS   WANTED— Have  T.OOO   buyers;  describe 
your  unsold  property.     409  Farmers'  Exchange, 
D^enver^^^^^Colo^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING 

SECOND-HAND  AND  NEW  WATER  PIPE— 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron  screw 
casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good  as  new.  Write 
for  prices.  Weissbaum  Pipe  Works,  167  Eleventh 
St..  San  Francisco. 

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  AND  SCREW 
CASING — New  threads  and  couplings  dipped  in 
hot  asphaltum.  All  guaranteed.  Send  ua  your 
inquiry.  Sheeter  Pipe  Works,  306-8  Howard  St., 
^an^  Francisco. 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

COLLdECTI  ON  AGENCI ES— Raiier's  Daw  andj 
Collection  Co.    All  collections  handled  promptly. 

4th    floor,    Maraton    Bldg. ,    244    Kearny    St. ,  San 

Francisco.     Ucferencea.    Dun'a    and  Bradatreet's. 

DEl'BNDABLB  attorneys  will  handle  your  law 
matters  reasonable   and   quickly.     Call   or  write 

Log^- 10^^  A^^^  Miagion    open^  ti.11^  7.  .Sutter  3576. 

  MEDICAL 

MENDELSON'S  REGULATORS— Do  the  work  over 
night  for  constipation,  biliousness,  liver,  head- 
aches. Have  you  tried  them?  If  not,  why  not? 
Price  25c  box.  Mendelson  &  Co.,  202  6th  street, 
San  Fraticisco. 

WHY   SUFFliR  WITH   RHBU MAlSsM— Mendel- 
son's  Rheumatic   Remedy  will  cure  you.  Has 
cure^l    hundreds.      Why    not   you?     Price  $1.50 
bottle.  Mendelson  &  Co.,  202  Cth  St,  San  Fran- 

ciscf. 

TURKEYS 

BOURBON  RED.   Bhu^k.  \Vl»ite  Holland,  Bronze. 

Order  early.  Get  choice  selection.  Mrs.  B.  Hock- 
ing, Guasti,  Cal. ,  winner  of  4  Urst  prizes  and  2 
championahipK,   World's  Fair.  San   F'rancsco,  1!)1.">. 


PATENTS   that   protect   are   secured    tlirougs  us; 

established  fifty  yen'-s.  Send  for  free  booklet 
on  "Pabenta. "  Pa c -lie  Coast  Patent  Agency, 
Inc.,  Stockton,  California. 


German  Rural  Credits 

CONNECTED  up  with  the  local 
societies,  which  must  first  be 
organized  among  the  farmers  in 
adopting  the  Raiffeisen  system  of 
rural  credit,  is  the  central  agricultural 
loan  bank.  Each  of  the  primary  local 
societies  is  required  to  become  a 
shareholder  in  this  bank.  This  mem- 
bership, it  will  be  observed,  is  of  the 
society  as  a  unit,  not  of  its  individual 
members. 

At  the  top  of  the  system  is  the 
Central  Federation  of  the  Rural  Co- 
operative Societies  of  Germany,  of 
which  each  of  the  small  local  societies 
must  be  a  member. 

Local  societies  are  grouped  into 
unions  by  the  higher  groups  and  each 
society  is  assigned  to  that  particular 
union  in  which,  by  reason  of  similar 
needs  or  locality,  it  can  best  be 
served. 

The  central  agricultural  loan  bank 
is  built  up  by  the  accumulated  pay- 
ments of  its  members  and  such  de- 
posits as  from  its  established  security 
it  can  secure  from  other  parties. 

The  bank  does  business  with  credit 
societies  only,  and  is  not  run  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  profit. 

NEW  PROCESS  OAT  MEAL. 

Recently  the  H-0  company  of  San 
Francisco  discovered  a  process  of 
cooking  oatmeal  in  sealed  cookers  at 
a  very  high  temperature  under  steam 
pressure.  The  sealed  cookers  cause 
the  oatmeal  to  retain  all  of  the  nutty 
flavor  of  the  carefully  selected  oats. 
As  a  result  of  this  patented  process, 
it  can  be  made  ready  for  the  table 
with  only  20  minutes'  cooking.  The 
H-0  Oatmeal  is  an  ideal  food  for  mak- 
ing muscle,  bone  and  brain.  The 
steam  cooking  process  makes  the  oat- 
meal deliciously  palatable.  The  oat- 
meal prepared  by  the  process  referred 
to  is  the  kind  put  up  for  the  market 
under  the  name  of  H-O  Oatmeal, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  all  grocers. 
— Advertisement. 

Drug  Farming  Very  Profitable. 

The  next  issue  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  will  contain  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  drug  farming  by  Her- 
bert E.  Law,  showing  the  big  profits 
to  be  made  in  raising  Golden  Seal 
and  other  medicinal  plants. 

Mr.  Law  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  this  subject.  He  has  had  a  large 
experience  in  growing  drug  plants 
and  probably  owns  the  most  exten- 
sive drug  farm  in  the  West.  It  may 
be  confidently  stated  that  the  ar- 
ticles by  him  will  be  awaited  with  a 
high  degree  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  our  many  readers  who  have  con- 
templated engaging  in  this  impor- 
tant industry. 
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For  the  Farm  Woman 


"In  the  little  village  of  Bethlehem 

A  child  was  born  one  day, 
And  the  sky  was  bright  with  a  holy 
light 

O'er  the  place  where  Jesus  lay." 

A GREETING  to  you  all! 
I  wish  I  could  step  into 
each  of  your  homes  and  have 
a  few  minutes'  chat  about  your  in- 
dividual needs  and  to  gather  some 
good  ideas  for  making  the  world 
brighter,  but  as  I  cannot  do  this  I 
send  you  my  message  and  ask  again 
that  you  write  to  me  as  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you,  so  that  I  may  know  you 
personally. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  your 
letters  either  privately  or  through 
my  columns  in  this  magazine.  In  the 
winter  we  all  have  more  time  for 
letter-writing,  sewing  and  reading, 
and  for  many  of  us  there  is  not  a 
dull  moment. 

I  believe  that  no  matter  how  many 
cares  a  woman  has  she  should  en- 
deavor to  have  a  hobby,  some  pas- 
time that  gives  her  pleasure,  such  as 
music,  china  painting,  embroidery 
of  a  friendly  visit  with  some  con- 
genial neighbor. 

If  she  has  no  spare  moments  she 
should  make  some,  even  if  the  iron- 
ing or  father's  supper  is  slightly 
neglected.  And  here  iS  my  reason 
for  this  astonishing  statement: 

I  have  noticed  that  all  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jill  dull  as  well  as 
Jack  and  makes  all  desirable  things, 
such  as  health  and  moderate  wealth, 
a  great  deal  harder  to  attain  and 
then  to  hold. 

We  must  have  some  pleasures  in 
order  to  keep  our  strength  and  good 
spirits.  The  woman  in  a  happy, 
cheerful  state  of  mind  goes  through 
her  day's  work  more  easily  and 
thoroughly  than  the  sodden  and  dis- 
couraged one  who  has  no  bright  mo- 
ments to  look  forward  to  or  to  re- 
member. 

The  children  are  not  so  apt  to  be 
fretful  if  mother  has  more  patience 
and  father  will  be  contented  or 
ought  to  be,  and  the  whole  family 
will  climb  faster  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  their  ambitions. 

Spend  an  hour  a  day,  perhaps  more 
or  less,  at  your  music,  a  movie  show, 
or  whatever  may  be  your  favorite  di- 
version. Take  it  if  you  possibly  can. 
It  keeps  the  heart  and  body  young, 
does  away  with  so  many  doctor's  bills 
and  makes  the  home  a  real  center  of 
joy  and  development. 

How  do  you  like  the  covers  on 
"Orchard  and  Farm?"  I  think  them 
pretty  and  attractive  enough  to 
frame. 

Have  you  any  suggestions  for  our 
page?  Write  to  me  in  care  of  this 
magazine. 

And  now  let  me  wish  you  all  a 
merry,  merry  Christmas,  a  bright  and 
prosperous  New  Year,  with  good 
weather  and  abundant  crops.— RUTH 
ROBERTS. 


Hints  That  Will  Be  Helpful  About  the  House. 
Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


Potato  Bread  and  Rolls 

EXCELLENT  bread  can  be 
made  by  using  three  pounds 
of  boiled  and  mashed  po- 
tatoes and  two  and  one-fourth 
pounds  of  good  bread  flour,  ac- 
cording to  the  baking  specialists 
of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  bread  so 
compounded  has  a  rich  brown  crust 
and  tender  and  elastic  crumb.  It  has 
an  appetizing  odor  and  a  very  agree- 
able taste,  which  is  preferred  by 
many  to  that  of  bread  made  wholly 
from  flour.  When  made  according  to 
the  directions  given  below  potato 
bread  contains  more  mineral  matter, 
fiber  and  moisture  but  otherwise,  in 
composition  and  nutritive  value,  is 
practically  the  same  as  ordinary 
bread.  Its  higher  moisture  content 
helps  to  keep  it  fresh  several  days 
longer  than  ordinary  bread.  In  local- 
ities where  there  is  a  surplus  of  po- 
tatoes or  where  they  are  very  cheap, 
potato  bread  costs  less  to  make  than 
all-flour  bread.  This  would  prove  an 
excellent  way  in  which  to  utilize  cull 
potatoes.  Even,  however,  where  the 
relative  market  prices  of  potatoes  and 
flour  are  such  that  there  is  no 
economy  in  substituting  potato  for 
flour,  the  individual  flavor  and  keep- 
ing quality  of  potato  bread  make  it 
desirable  as  a  variant  in  the  family 
diet. 


Fold  the  whites  into  the  egg  mixture 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about 
twenty  minutes.  Put  a  tea  towel  on 
the  table  and  on  a  part  of  it,  the  size 
of  the  tin,  sprinkle  powdered  sugar. 
Turn  the  pudding  out  on  this  and 
when  partly  cold  spread  with  whipped 
cream,  sweetened  and  seasoned  with 
vanilla.  Then  lifting  carefully  with 
the  cloth  roll  like  a  jelly  cake.  Slice 
across  and  serve  warm.  Hot  choco- 
late sauce  can  be  served  with  it  if 
desired. 


Peeling  Tomatoes. 

Perhaps  this  method  for  peeling 
tomatoes  that  I  learned  from  a 
neighbor  of  mine  will  be  helpful  to 
you  sometime.  Run  a  fork  through 
the  stem  end  of  the  tomato,  then 
hold  it  over  the  fire,  not  too  near, 
and  turn  slowly.  The  skin  will  soon 
burst  open  and  may  be  easily  peeled. 
This  is  much  better  than  dipping  in 
boiling  water,  as  the  tomato  does  not 
become  soft. 


To  Clean  White  Kid  Gloves. 

Sometimes  gloves  seem  soiled  be- 
yond all  hope  of  repair,  but  I  learned 
a  new  way  from  a  wide  awake  woman 
to  reclaim  them.  Take  a  basin  with 
a  pint  of  gasoline  (and  this  must  in- 
variably be  done  out  of  doors)  and 
put  in  two  heaping  tablespoons  of 
cornstarch.  Put  the  gloves  on  your 
hands  and  rub  them  in  the  gasoline 
and  starch.  If  the  stains  are  still 
persistent  use  ivory  soap  also.  Rinse 
in  clean  gasoline,  take  the  gloves  off 
carefully  and  hang  them  out  of  doors 
to  dry. 

Do  not  go  into  the  house  with  the 
wet  gloves  on  your  hands,  as  there 
might  be  a  light  of  some  kind  and 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  burn- 
ing your  liands. 

Chocolate  Cream  Roll. 

Five  eggs. 

One  tablespoon  of  any  good  brand 
of  cocoa. 

One-half  cup  powdered  sugar. 

Whip  the  whites  of  eggs  until  dry, 
which  is  more  than  being  stiff;  it  will 
stand  up  in  points.  Beat  the  yolks 
until  lemon  color  with  an  ordinary 
egg  beater,  and  then  gradually  add 
the  powdered  sugar  and  cocoa.  I  use 
unsweetened  cocoa. 

Grease  a  rectangular  tin  with  lard. 


Stuffed  Potatoes. 

Bake  eight  large  potatoes  until 
done.  Cut  off  the  tops  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  scoop  out  the  inside  with  a 
small  spoon.  Set  aside  the  skins. 
Mash  the  potatoes  smooth  and  beat 
into  it  a  tablespoon  of  butter,  half  a 
cup  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Beat  until  perfectly 
smooth  and  add  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Fill  the  empty  potato  skins 
with  this  mixture,  heaping  it  high. 
Stand  the  potato  skins  side  by  side  in 
a  baking  pan.  Bake  in  oven  until 
tops  are  a  delicate  brown. 


Pineapple  Sauce 

Cut  the  fruit  in  one-half  i 
Make  a  syrup  of  one  cup  of 
a  half  cup  of  water,  and 
boiled  stir  into  it  sufficient 
shredded  cocoanut  to  make 
thick  enough  so  it  will  not 
a  spoonful  on  each  slice  of 
This  cocoanut  sauce  is  also 
pie  in  Cuban  cafes. 


nch  slices, 
sugar  and 
after  it  is 
grated  or 
the  syrup 
run.  Serve 
pineapple, 
served  on 


Pork  Chops  With  Apples. 

"A  kiss  without  a  squeeze  is  like 
pie  without  cheese."  Just  so  pork  and 
apples  are  associated  together  in  our 
minds.  Slightly  brown  the  pork 
chops  in  the  frying  pan  on  top  of  the 
stove.  Then  cut  juicy  apples  in 
halves.  Place  a  half  on  an  apple  on 
each  chop,  put  in  a  baking  pan  and 
bake  until  done. 

Fried  Salt  Pork. 

Cut  fat  salt  pork  in  thin  slices  and 
soak  in  milk  for  a  few  hours.  Pour 
boiling  water  over,  drain,  and  fry  un- 
til crisp.  When  partly  fried  they  may 
be  dipped  into  batter,  then  finished  in 
the  same  pan,  turning  several  times. 


The  Gobbler 

I AM    Tom,    a    turkey  gobbler, 
large  and  fat  and  young 
Tall,    erect,    commanding,  a 
genuine  native  son. 
With  pride  of  birth  and  breeding, 
I  hold  my  head  on  high. 
The  collar  of  my  coat  is  turkey  red. 
For  necktie  I   wear  wattles,  cream 

and  white. 
My    coat    of    feather    bronze  with 

black  and  gray. 
Is  a  dream,  a  great  creation  people 
say, 

They  also  say  that  many  years 
Near  Boston  by  proxy,  the  turl 

paid  a  tax. 
Now     he's     kindly     treated,  ftt 

fatted, 

Then  quickly  in  the   neck  he  gets 
the  ax. 

They  roast  or  toast  or  bake  him. 
And  serve  him  steaming  hot. 
With  all   the  ceremony  of  a  band 

of  hottentot. 
They    rub    their    hands   and  smack 

their  li"s 
With  pleasure  undisguised, 
.^nd  deftly  one  dissects  him,  wliile 

others  criticize. 
One  takes  a  drum  stick,  one  awiiiR, 
Another  one  a  thigh, 
And  as  they  feast  in  merrv  vein, 
In  joke  and  iest  and  anecdote, 
You   hear  his  faults  and   praises  sung, 
"As  tender  as  a  broiler,"  murmurs 

one. 

Another,  "Quite  as  juicy  as  a  squal'  " 
'Tis   true   though   still    I    think   y  ii 

quite  unfair 
For  any  silly,  stupid  dunce  can  see 
That  while  I  simnly  gobble,  gobble 

at  you. 

You  really,  truly,  trulr  gobble  me! 

Baked  Ham. 

Soak  two  slices  of  ham  for  two 
hours.  "Then  place  one  slice  of  ham 
in  a  baking  dish,  cover  it  with  slices 
of  potato,  salt  and  pepper,  then  add 
the  other  slice  of  ham  and  more 
potato.  Pour  in  milk  to  the  top  of 
last  addition  of  potatoes,  put  in  the 
oven  and  bake. 


A  Worth  While  Hint. 

Women  who  wear  shields  in  their 
dresses  should  try  putting  them  in 
with  snap  fasteners.  This  is  much 
better  than  sewing  them  or  pinning 
as  they  are  easily  removed  to  wash 
without  tearing  the  garment. 

Leather  Polish. 

Take  one  ounce  of  pure  lard  oil 
and  two  ounces  of  benzine.  Mix  them 
thoroughly  and  rub  over  the  leather 
with  a  woolen  cloth.  This  will  polish 
and  clean  the  leather  at  the  same 
time. 


Raisin  Salad. 

One  cup  of  celery  cut  in  pieces,  one- 
half  cup  of  chopped  raisins(  seeded). 
Combine  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves 
with  mayonnaise  dressing. 
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In   cleaning  earthenware 
crocks  and  bowls 

Old  Dutch 


saves  a  lot  of  work 


IMPORTANT 


If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  and 
you  think  it  is  something  a  farmer, 
stockraiser  or  fruitgrower  will 
want,  advertise  in  Orchard  and 
Farm,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
nearly  60,000. 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  livestock,  machinery,  implements, 
vehicles,  poultry,  musical  instruments,  nursery  stock,  building  material, 
new  or  second  hand  goods  of  any-  kind,  dogs,  rabbits,  motorcycles,  bicycles 
automobiles,  sewing  machines — in  fact,  anything  you  wish  to  sell— advertise 
it  In  Orchard  and  Farm.    A  little  ad  should  get  you  a  buyer. 

Only  three  cents  a  word  in  a  high-class  farm  magazine.  Don't  delay, 
but  mail  or  bring  in  the  ad  you  wish  to  run  at  once.  Remember  no  copy 
can  be  accepted  after  December  23,  as  this  is  the  date  for  closing  the  last 
form  for  the  January  issue. 


ORCHARD  \m  FARM 


SIXTH  FLOOR,  HEABST  BLDG. 

Phone  Sutter  2424.    San  Francisco. 


HAVE  YOU  A  FARM 

FOR  SALE? 


$800 — 40  ACRES  —  Tuolumne  county,  only 
one  mile  from  railroad  (now  building) 
and  State  highway  to  Yosemite;  small  new 
cottage;  water  plentiful,  springs,  big  live 
ditch;  good  soil,  no  rocks,  hardpan,  adobe, 
alkali  nor  malaria;  hilly  and  timbered.  Lo- 
cated near  the  $75,000,000  Hetch-Hetchy 
project.  Fine  apple  country.  Good  neigh- 
bors. A  good  place  for  a  man  with  limited 
means.  Big  prices  and  demand  for  all  prod- 
uce. $800  cash;  no  trade.  Clarence  Holt, 
owner,  Hickman,  Calif. 


This 
Classified  Ad 


in 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Brought  63  Replies 


Last  Form  Closes  on  23rd 

The  last  form  for  the  January  issue 
closes  on  Dec.  23d.  If  you  have  a 
farm  for  sale  or  trade,  advertise  it  in 
Orchard  and  Farm.  An  ad  should  get 
you  a  buyer. 

Only  three  cents  a  word  in  a  high- 
class  farm  magazine.  The  January 
number  will  have  a  press  run  of  con- 
siderably more  than  50,000  copies. 
Don't  delay,  but  mall  in  the  ad  you 
wish  to  run  at  once.  Remember,  no 
copy  can  be  accepted  after  Dec.  23d, 
as  this  is  the  date  for  closing  the  last 
form. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

SIXTH    FLOOR,    HEARST  BLDG. 

Phone  Sotter  2424.        San  Francisco. 


At  the  bottom  of  tbe  first  colnnin  on  page  21  yon  wUI  find  liow  to  get 
Talnablc  gas  engine  and  rubber  belting  information  free.  Look  it  np. 
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1279  DIAMONDS  s^Sio'n 

City  of  Washington,  I 
District  of  Columbia,  f 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  correct  number  of  diamonds  in  the  chart 
used  in  a  contest  by  Orchard  and  Farm  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  (1279) 
twelve  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

(Signed)  JAS.  R.  COLBURN, 

Originator  and  Designer. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  nineteenth  day  of  October,  1916. 

 L.  E.  SCHRINER,  Notary  Public. 


THE  SECOND  PROBLEM 

Owing  to  a  number  of  ties  on  the  first  problem,  we  were  obliged  to  use 
the  second  problem  to  decide  ties. 

All  those  who  submitted  1279  as  the  correct  solution  of  the  first  prob- 
lem were  obliged  to  solve  the  second  problem. 

As  more  contestants  were  tied  with  the  correct  solution  of  the  first 
problem  than  were  prizes  offered,  all  those  who  submitted  any  other  than 
the  correct  solution,  1279,  are  eliminated. 

The  following  is  from  the  rules  of  the  Diamond  Puzzle  contest: 
As  many  prizes  will  be  reserved  as  there  are  people  tied  before 

any  prizes  are  awarded  to  those  sending  in  less  correct  answers. 

Only  one  solution  to  problem  No.  2  may  be  submitted.  Once  submitted, 
the  solution  cannot  be  changed. 

All  contestants  who  solved  the  first  problem  correctly  received  the  sec- 
ond problem  by  first-class  mail. 

This  illustration  is  the  upper  left-hand  one-fourth  of  the  2d  problem. 


RULES 

Draw  a  contintious  chain  across  the 
face  of  the  chart  and  back  again  so 
that  the  numbers  within  the  circles 
will  total  the  greatest  number  of  polnta. 

Begin  at  any  number  you  wish  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  column  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  chart  aud  continue 
it  to  the  extreme  right,  then  back 
again  to  any  number  you  wish  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  extreme  left  hand 
column. 

Each  section  must  be  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  sec- 
tions, and  must  con  tain  either  three , 
four  or  five  circles,  not  less  than  three 
or  more  than  five.  By  section  is  meant 
a  series  of  three,  four  or  five  circles 
in  a  straight  line. 

Tlie  circle  at  the  angle  where  the 
chain  turns  is  to  be  regarded  as  both 
the  end  of  one  section  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next.  Tins,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  the  numbers  in  such 
circles  are  to  be  counted  more  than  once  when  adding  up  the  number  of  ix>int8  encircled. 

One  deviation  may  be  made  from  the  rule  requiring  that  no  sectiom  shall  be  less  than  three 
or  exceed  five  circles,  and  that  is  in  the  extreme  right  hand  column  of  numbers  where  the 
chain  turns  to  go  back  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  chart  again.  Wliile  this  section  must  not 
contain  less  than  three  circles  you  may  extend  it  down  the  cohimn  so  that  it  will  contain  as 
many  circles  aa  you  please.  The  number  in  each  circlle,  of  course,  is  to  be  counted  the  same 
as  in   all   other  circles. 

In  crossing  the  chart  the  first  time  the  chain  must  Ije  drawn  up  or  down  and  to  the  right, 
but  not  to  the  left,  and  in  returnLng,  either  up  or  down  or  to  the  left,  but  not  to  the  right, 
in  returning  the  chain  must  not  approach  within  at  least  one  circle  of  any  part  of  the  chain 
running    from    left    to  riglit. 

Oircles  may  be  drawn  with  either  pen  or  pencil,  and  while  they  do  not  have  to  be  per- 
fectly rmmd  or  artistically  formed,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  obliterate  or  blur  the  numbers 
within  the  circles. 

The  fifty  winners  and  a  copy  of  the  winning:  chart  will  be  published  In 
the  January  Issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARIVI, 
Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


WINTER  fashions,  as  depicted 
in  the  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
plates  this  month,  are  very 
attractive. 

If  there  is  anything  prettier  than 
the  waist  or  the  skirt  in  No.  1899  and 
No.  1898  I  have  not  seen  it  lately. 

The  little  girls'  dresses  also  are 
very  neat  and  in  excellent  taste. 

In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  this  array  of  patterns, 
although  most  of  the  garments  are  of 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  nature. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


1881 — Lady's  Cover-All  Apron.  Cut 
in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large. 
It  requires  5%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  medium  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

1880 — Boy's  Suit.  Cut  in  5  sizes:  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the 
blouse  and  1  yard  of  44-inch  material 
for  the  trousers,  for  the  8-year  size. 
Price  10  cents. 

1551 — Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  5  sizes: 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires 
3%  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  6 
year  size.    Price  10  cents. 

1884 — Lady's  House  Dress,  with 
or  without  pockets.  Cut  in  6  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  6%  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  The 
skirt  measures  about  3%  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

1904 — Girl's  dress,  with  shield.  Cut 
in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It 
requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  an  8-year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1912 — Lady's  dress,  with  or  without 
strap  trimming.  Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-inch  bust  measure. 


It  requires  0%  yards  of  44-inch  mate- 
rial for  a  36-inch  size.  The  skirt 
measures  a  little  over  3  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

1899-1898— Lady's  costume.  Waist 
1890  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  43 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Skirt 
1898  cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30 
and  32  inches  waist  measure.  It  re- 
quires 7%  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  36-inch  size,  for  tlic  entire 
dress.  The  skirt  measures  about 
2%  yards  at  the  foot.  TWO  separate 
patterns,  10  cents  FOR  EACH  pat- 
tern. 


1906 — Girl's  dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
6.  8.  10  and  12  years.  It  requires  1 
yard  of  lining  36  inches  wide  for  the 
undcrwaist,  and  3V4  vards  of  material 
for  the  dress,  for  an  8-ycar  size.  Price 
10  cents. 


Novel  Umbrella  Stand. 

Our  sewing  circle  met  not  long  ago 
and  the  day  was  wet  and  windy.  As 
we  stepped  upon  the  porch  of  the 
hostess  and  closed  our  dripping  um- 
brellas preparatory  to  leaving  them 
against  the  house  a  novel  sight  met 
our  eyes. 

A  common  nickel  towel  rack  was 
screwed  to  a  board  which  was 
fastened  to  the  house  about  thirty 
inches  above  the  floor  of  the  porch. 
Under  it  was  set  a  long  zinc  pan. 

The  umbrellas  of  the  early  ar- 
rivals were  standing  securely 
fastened  back  of  the  rod  where  they 
could  not  blow  over  and  the  pan 
caught  the  water  dripping  from  them. 

Isn't  it  a  good  idea  for  the  rainy 
season  ? 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  1916-1917  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue,  containing  over  400  de- 
signs of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Chil- 
dren's Patterns,  as  well  as  the  latest 
Embroidery  Designs,  also  a  Concise 
and  Comprehensive  Article  on  Dress- 
making, giving  valuable  hints  to  the 
home  dressmaker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith  find  c«Dt«  for  which  Mad  me 

the  following  pctterna: 

Pattern    No  size  

Pattern    No  siz»  

Pattern    No  size  

Be  sure  to  glT»  number  and  size.  Send  oiden 
for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
HEARST  BLDG..  S.  F.  Be  sure  to  aim  your 
full  name  and  addrMi  bdow. 


Packing  Silage. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  the  corn  as  it 
left  the  silage  cutter  was  just  loosely 
thrown  into  one  silo  and  in  another 
it  was  packed.  In  the  first  silo  a 
good  deal  molded,  though  in  the  bot- 
tom the  silage  was  normal.  The 
packed  silage  had  only  a  little  rot- 
ten on  top  and  practically  no  mold 
developed.  The  unpacked  silage  de- 
veloped a  much  higher  temperature. 
The  development  of  mold  was  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  temperature. 


A  Blue  Suit. 

Blue  serge  is  always  a  popular 
dress  and  suit  material  and  a  great 
many  of  us  do  our  own  pressing  and 
cleaning. 

Next  time  you  have  a  blue  suit  to 
clean,  try  sponging  it  with  strong 
bluing  water  and  then  pressing.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  the  result. 


Sunflowers 

A TIGHT-FISTED  old  man,  who 
was  feeling  very  ill,  asked  a 
friend  to  recommend  a  phy- 
sician. The  friend  named  a  certain 
specialist. 

"Is  he  very  expensive?"  asked  the 
sick  man. 

"Well,  not  so  very,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "He'll  charge  you  four  dollars 
for  the  first  visit  and  two  for  each 
one  after  that." 

The  old  fellow  soon  afterwards 
walked  into  the  office  of  the  physi- 
cian named  by  his  friend  and  laid 
down  two  dollars,  remarking,  "Well, 
doctor,  here  I  am  again." 

The  physician  calmly  picked  up  the 
money  and  put  it  into  a  drawer, 
which  he  locked  securely. 

"Well,  I'm  ready  to  be  examined," 
said  the  sick  man. 

"I  don't  think  it's  necessary,"  re- 
plied the  shrewd  specialist.  ""There's 
no  need  to  do  it  again.  Keep  right  on 
taking  the  same  medicine.  Good  day, 
sir." 


She  Would  Not  Call  Names. 

The  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Miss  Whitehead  (whose  hair 
was  almost  white)  was  paying  a  visit 
to  a  country  school.  At  the  close 
of  the  school,  when  the  children  went 
trooping  out,  each  one  said,  "Good- 
by,  Miss  Whitehead!"  But  one  little 
girl,  with  red  hair,  said  nothing,  and 
hung  her  head.  As  she  was  about  to 
pass,  Miss  Whitehead  put  out  her 
hand  and  said: 

"Nellie,  are  you  not  going  to  say 
good-by  to  me,  as  the  others  have?" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  answered  Nellie. 
"I  know  what  it  is  to  be  called  'Miss 
Redhead,'  and  I'm  just  ashamed  of 
the  others." 


Military  Modesty. 

A  British  officer  who  superintended 
the  receipt  of  a  large  and  varied 
stock  of  stores  felt  the  need  of  a 
clerk,  and  told  the  sergeant  major 
to  hunt  up  one  from  among  the  men. 
The  sergeant  major  singled  out  a 
sober-looking  private  and  took  him 
before  the  officer. 

".^re  you  a  clerk?"  demanded  the 
captain. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  fig- 
ures?" asked  the  captain  sourly. 

"I  can  do  a  bit,"  replied  the  man 
modestly. 

"A  bit!"  snarled  the  officer.  "Is 
this  the  best  man  you  can  find?"  said 
he  to  the  sergeant  major. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  that  worthy. 

"Well,"  growled  the  captain,  "I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  put  up  with  him!" 

Turning  to  the  private  he  snapped, 
"What  are  you  in  civilian  life?" 

"Professor  of  mathematics  at  Ox- 
ford, sir!"  was  the  reply. 


One  for  the  Girl. 

"Girls  make  me  tired,"  said  the 
fresh  young  man.  "They're  always 
going  to  some  of  these  palmists  to 
have  their  hands  read." 

"Indeed!"  said  she  sweetly.  "Is 
that  any  worse  than  men  going  into 
saloons  to  get  their  noses  red?" 


Slim  Fodder. 

"Get  down  out  of  that  tree!"  Gen- 
eral Pershing  ordered  a  Yankee 
trooper  whom  he  saw  up  in  a  per- 
simmon tree.  "Those  green  persim- 
mons aren't  fit  for  food." 

"I'm  not  using  them  for  food,"  re- 
plied the  private.  "I'm  eating  them 
to  draw  my  stomach  up  to  fit  my  ra- 
tions." 
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The  Home  Garden 

Seasonable  Hints  for  December 
By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


Ills  Polll  Street, 

DECEMBER  is  a  good  month  to 
give  the  garden  a  general 
cleaning  up  and  to  plan  for 
next  spring  and  summer's  bloom.  If 
there  are  any  vacant  beds  or  borders 
all  the  weeds  and  dead  plants  should 
be  removed — then  given  a  good  dress- 
ing of  manure  and  left  in  a  rough 
state.  This  will  give  the  sun  and  air 
a  chance  to  do  their  part  in  renovat- 
ing the  soil  and  it  will  be  in  a  better 
condition  for  next  spring's  planting 
than  if  the  ground  was  raked  smooth. 

This  month  is  the  last  month  for 
bulb  planting.  Anemones,  narcissis, 
tulips,  Spanish  iris,  hyacinths,  early- 
flowering  Gladiolus,  lilies,  ixias,  ra- 
nunculus, freesias,  cyclemen,  mont- 
bretias  and  the  Germain  iris  all  should 
be  planted  at  once. 

Sweet  peas  do  well  when  planted 
this  month,  and  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready planted  pansies  they  should  be 
planted  now.  Have  the  soil  rich,  well 
pulverized  and  the  bed  in  a  warm, 
sunny  place.  Pansy  seed  planted  now 
makes  the  best  plants  for  early  sum- 
mer bloom. 

Other  seeds  that  may  be  planted 
this  month  are  all  the  hardier  garden 
annuals,  known  as  old-fashioned  flow- 
ers— Phlox,  salvia,  sweet  Williams, 
snap-dragon,  for-get-me-nots,  lark- 
spur, stocks  and  verbenas.  Also  plant 
California  poppies  and  calendula — our 
winter-blooming  marigolds. 

December  is  a  good  month  to  plant 
roses,  and  shrubs  that  are  dormant. 
When  planting  dormant  shrubs  do 
not  prune  or  cut  back.  All  wood  cut 
away  now  means  so  many  blooms 
wasted.  If  roses  are  planted  now 
they  will  make  a  good  root  growth, 
and  be  in  a  good  strong  condition 
for  a  good  crop  of  spring  bloom. 

All  perennials,  hardy  deciduous  or- 
namentals, evergreens,  both  in  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  all  kinds  of 
vines  may  be  planted  now.  Don't  ne- 
glect to  plant  some  of  the  pretty 
pyramidal  evergreens,  Eugenias,  Ar- 
bor-vitas, junipers  and  cypress.  They 
add  a  formal  "classy"  tone  to  any 
garden  if  well  placed. 

Fragrance  in  the  Garden. 

/  am  not  satisfied  with  my  garden; 
there  is  no  fragrance.  I  have  just  been 
visiting  an  old  lady  friend,  and  her 
Harden  is  not  as  well  kept  as  mine.  I 
have  finer  Oladiolus,  larger  roses  and 
It.  much  larger,  finer  collection  of 
ilahlias,  yet  there  is  something  sweet 
mid  homelike  about  hers  that  I  have 
failed  to  get  in  my  garden. — MRS.  P. 
L.,  Oakland. 

Fine  flowers  do  not  make  a  garden, 
any  more  than  fine  furniture  makes 
a  home,  and  again  when  your  choos- 
ing your  friends  you  do  not  select 
"nly  those  that  arc  showy  and  hand- 
some. Think  of  your  friends  as  if 
ihey  were  flowers  in  your  garden. 
Don't  you  know  some  dear  little 
motherly  woman,  not  handsome,  or 
stylish,  but  just  sweet  and  good?  Is 
slie  a  cactus-dahlia  or  is  she  a  bit  of 
Iragrant  mignonette  or  spice  pinks? 
I'lant  fragrant  things  and  you  will 
have  fragrance.  One  of  our  neigh- 
bors has  a  night-blooming  jasmin.  It 
is  not  a  handsome  bush,  and  the 
bloom  is  insignificant,  yet  the  whole 
block  gets  the  benefit  of  its  fragrance, 
as  each  evening  it  opens  its  star-like 
blooms  and  sends  its  perfume  out  on 
the  evening  air. 

If  you  will  pay  more  attention  to 
^the  little  sweet  flowers,  and  plant  in 

more  informal  way  your  garden  will 
>e  more  homelike.  One  of  the  best 
[vines  for  fragrance  is  the  clematis 
paniculta.  Its  bloom  is  dainty  and 
white,  shows  up  well  at  night  and  has 
a  fresh  woodsy  perfume.    Plant  low- 


Ventara,  Cal. 

growing  plants,  sweet  alyssum,  mig- 
nonette, forget-me-nots  and  the  small 
pink  family  around  the  base  of  your 
trees,  in  odd  corners  and  along  the 
paths  and  you  will  have  friends  and 
fragrance. 

About  Vines. 

/  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  to 
prune  my  vines.  I  have  a  woodhouse 
that  I  want  to  cover,  but  I  don't 
want  the  vines  to  grow  too  heavy  on 
top. 

Don't  prune  your  vines,  but  trim 
them  out.  If  you  cut  the  tops  of 
the  vines  off,  or  cut  them  back,  it 
causes  the  sap  to  go  more  to  the 
parts  of  the  vines  just  back  of  the 
place  where  you  pruned  them  and 
that  makes  a  heavy  top  growth.  If 
you  will  select  the  best  divisions  and 
let  them  grow  and  trim  out  the  ex- 
tra shoots  as  near  the  ground  as  you 
can  you  will  have  a  better  shaped 
vine. 


What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  climb- 
ing plants?  My  bigonias,  wisteria  and 
jasmin  have  been  planted  a  year,  and 
while  they  are  still  living  they  do  not 
grow.  Our  soil  is  rather  heavy  and 
they  are  planted  in  full  sun. 

All  vines  and  climbing  plants  are 
natives  of  some  forest.  The  nature 
of  their  growth  shows  that  they  grew 
originally  where  the  vegetation  was 
dense,  and  would  naturally  need  a 
light,  loamy  soil,  and  some  protection 
from  the  sun  until  they  were  well 
started.  If  you  can  do  so,  add  leaf- 
mold  and  some  sand  to  the  soil.  If 
you  can't  get  the  leaf-mold  use  well- 
rotted  manure.  Spade  and  mix  well 
in  the  soil  around  the  plants. 

It  would  also  be  a  good  plan 
to  plant  some  low-growing  annual 
around  the  vines  to  help  shade  the 
soil  and  keep  it  cool  and  moist. 
Sweet  alyssum,  mignonette  or  forget- 
me-not  will  not  take  much  from  the 
soil,  but  would  help  to  keep  the  soil 
cool. 


Planting  Chrysanthemums. 

My  chrysanthemums  are  through 
blooming  and  I  need  the  bed  they  arc 
in  for  bulbs.  Can  I  move  the  chrys- 
anthemum plants  now? 

All  chrysanthemums  should  be 
moved  if  possible  as  soon  as  they  are 
through  blooming.  They  can  be  put 
in  some  out  of  the  way  corner,  or 
some  waste  piece  of  ground,  and  left 
there  until  time  to  propagate  new 
plants  next  spring.  Be  sure  that  they 
are  all  well  marked  so  you  will  not 
get  the  different  varieties  mixed. 
When  moving  the  plants  cut  all  tops 
back  well. 

His  Family. 

"Please,  lady,  could  you  give  me  a 
dime  to  help  me  to  get  where  my 
tamily  is?" 

"Oh!  poor  man!  Here's  a  dime. 
Where  is  your  family?" 

"Gone  to  the  movies." 

"The  grange  never  ceases  to  fight 
for  the  rights  of  the  people,  for  in  its 
long  history  it  has  never  stopped 
work  on  any  measure  until  the  ob- 
ject sought  has  been  enacted  into 
law.  United  as  our  membership  is  on 
all  the  great  questions  which  are  be- 
fore Congress  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  will  not  with  perseverance  suc- 
ceed.— National  Master  Oliver  Wil- 
son. 


The  shipping  combine  at  an  hour's 
notice  can  jump  up  the  freight  rate 
on  wheat  so  that  it  would  make  a 
difference  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  value  of  the  year's 
crop." — David  Lubin. 


MORSE  *S 

FAILING  SEEDS 


Farm  and  Field 

We  are  Specialists  on  Highest  Quality 

Alfalfa,  Vetck,  Clo  vers 
Peas,  Grasses,  Corn  and  a// 
Farm,  Field  and 
Vegetable  Seeds 

It  always  pays  to  get  Morse  s. 
On  sale  by  all  leading  dealers  or 
direct  from 

C.  C.  MORSE  6?  CO. 

Seedsmen  San  Francisco 

QUOTATIONS  PROMPTLY  FURNISHED 


"John,  I  haven't  missed  my  cup  of  Ghirar- 
dellis  Ground  Chocolate  for  forty  years, " 

GLirarJeDis 

GrouudCkocolaie 

is  used  in  more  than  a  million 
homes  in  the  West. 

It  comes  PROTECTED— as  all  chocolate 
should — in  }4-lh.,  I -lb.,  and  3-lb.  hermet- 
ically sealed  cans. 


Since  1852 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 


'more? 


A  SpeRR^  Product 


